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HENRY  RIDES  OVER  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 


By     OLIVER     CRANE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MOTHER    AND     SON. 

|N  looking  back  to  see  at  what  point  in 
the  story  which  I  am  going  to  tell  I 
had  better  begin,  I  can  only  rest  my 
mind  comfortably  on  one  particular  moment  when, 
some  years  ago,  I,  Henry  Martin,  was  standing 
before  the  looking- glas«,  giving^  the  last  touches 

:o6 


S^ 


to  my  hair  and  my  whiskers,  preparatory  to 
paying  a  visit  that  I  had  fixed  for  that  after- 
noon. 

As  I  think  of  it,  I  can  see  my  face  in  the  glass 
as  I  then  beheld  it,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  different 
from  the  face  I  might  see  there  now  if  it  were 
worth  my  while  to  get  up  and  look  at  it.  Then  I 
had  no  grey  hair,  nor  lines  in  my  face  prophetic 
of  wrinkles.  No !  I  was  what  people  called  a 
Digitized  by  VjOU^LC 
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goecUlooking  fellow,  and  a  young  man  of  much 
promise. 

I  was,  at  that  time  of  looking  into  the  looking- 
glass,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  I  had  been 
two  years  in  possession  of  a  little  property,  which 
I  had  got  by  the  will  of  my  father's  elder  brother. 
No  doubt  the  little  world  in  which  we  lived 
thought  me  much  handsomer  for  having  land 
which  mi^ht  have  rented  for  a  hundred  a  3rear, 
but  of  which,  as  I  did  not  let  it,  but  kept  it  in 
hand  myself,  I  made  a  very  good  living.  I  had 
lived  with  my  uncle,  and  he  had,  in  fact,  adopted 
me  early  in  my  life,  and,  on  that  account,  had 
made  me  his  heir  on  his  death. 

My  father  had  been  dead  many  years ;  I  scarc^y 
remembered  him ;  he  had  left  my  mother  with  a 
baby  of  a  year  old,  and  this  baby  was  now  a 
^oung  man  of  nineteen  or  twenty  in  the  ofi&ce  of  a 
awyer,  called  Norris. 

Mr.  Norris  had  first  of  all  had  Ben,  my  brother, 
to  run  messages  and  exercise  his  horses — for 
horses  were  Mr.  Norris's  delight— and  he  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  Ben  because  of  his  courage  in 
the  stable  when  he  was  so  small  as  to  have  been 
caught  standing  on  a  bucket  to  do  some  work 
which  his  ambition  made  him  attenhpt.  So  he. 
had  kept  Ben,  and  taught  Ben,,  and  finally  had 
given  him  work  in  his  office ;  and  he  used  to  say, 
jokingly,  that  if  Ben  would  grow  a  foot  or  two 
higher  he  would  make  a  gentleman  of  him.  But 
Ben  was  a  good-looking  lad,  and,  though  very 
small,  he  was  very  clever ;  and  as  he  bad  earned 
his  bread  for  the  last  ten  years,  we  had  not 
troubled  about  him.  Indeed  it  was  my  dear 
mother's  way  to  say  she  was  blest  in  her  children  ; 
and  now  as,  once  more,  I  send  back  my  thoughts 
and  see  myself  again  in  that  looking-glass,  I  see 
her  also— walk  into  the  room  and  stand  by  my 
side. 

**  Henry,  where  are  you  going  ?  *'  She  spoke  a 
little  sharply.  She  was  very  handsome,  and  about 
eight  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  I  was  very  fond 
of  her. 

**  Henry,  where  are  you  going  ?  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  spend  the  evening  with  me — I  ex- 
pected I  should  have  had  a  waUc  with  you  to  the 
farm  ;  I  have  not  been  there  for  weeks." 

**  You  are  so  busy,  mother." 

"Yes — I  am  busy;  my  trade  flourishes;  but 
where  are  you  going  ?  " 

**  What  a  good  thing  it  is  that  fashions  change, 
and  that  clothes  are  made  of  such  flimsy  materials 
that  they  soon  wear  out.    Aye,  mother  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  Henry ;  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

Then  I  turned  around  and  kissed  my  beautiful 
mother,  and  I  saw  bright  tears  in  her  eyes. 

•'  Mother,  I  am  going  to  see  Alice." 

**  Henry,  you'll  break  my  heart." 

*'  Mother,'  don't  you  try  to  break  mine." 

*'  I  break  your  heart — I  have  no  power  over  you, 
now." 

"  Yes,  you  have,  and  a  power  which  I  do  not 
want  you  to  use  so  as  to  make  my  life  wretched. 
You  know  I  love  Alice,  and  you  know  that  she  is 
equal  to  me — nay,  above  me ;  and  you  refuse  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  her  because  she  is  a 
Catholic." 

''Yes;  I  do  refuse." 

"Why?" 


on- 


"  Because  she  intends  to  make  you  one." 

"Now,  mother,  once  more  let  me  say  what  I 
feel ;  when  we  say  the  Creed " 

"Oh,  I  believe  in  the  Creed  as  much  as  you 
do." 

"Then  you  believe  in  our  Lord  being  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that— in  short — that  the 
belief  in  Him  is  Christianity,  and  that  to  preserve 
this  to  us.  He  s^ave  us  the  Catholic  Church." 

"Well,  yes,"  said  my  kind  mother,  a  little 
willing,  "  we  do  say  that  we  believe  that." 

"I^en  to  me,"  said  I,  "there  is  only  one 
question—'  Where  is  that  Church  ?  * .  To  that 
Church  I  am  going  to  belong.  My  principle  is 
not  to  belong  to  anything  of  my  own  fancying, 
but  to  that  which  God  gave  to  the  world.  Alice 
says  it  is  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  she  be- 
longs." 

"  Ah,  it's  all  Alice  1 "  cried  my  mother. 

"  Yes,  it  was  Alice  that  first  made  me  think 
about  it.  But  if  I  believe  that  God  gave  us  the 
Church,  and  flimself  abides  with  that  Church, 
then— Alice  or  no  Alice,  I  will  belong  to  that 
Church— that  or  nothing— Alice  or  no  Alice." 

"But  she  ^aid  she  would  not  marry  you  unless 
you  were  a  Catholic." 

"  Yes,  she  did." 

"And  there  can't  be  a  greater  temptation," 
cried  my  mother,  triumphantly. 

"  It's  an  inducement  to  examine  the  matter,  I 
grant  you  that.  I  should  not  have  thought  of  ex- 
amining the  matter  but  for  that  determination .  B  ut 
now  chat  I  have  thought  of  it  I  shall  do  it.  I  should 
be  wrong  not  to  do  it.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  to 
get  at  Truth  whatever  else  I  get,  or  whatever  I 
may  lose." 

"  Still  it's  Alice,  and  I  can't  forgive  her." 

"You  make  my  life  very  difficult  by  not  being 
kind  to  her." 

"  She  is  too  young." 

"She  will  mend  of  that.  But  she  is  young. 
Seventeen  is  too  young  for  my  wife,  we  must  wait 
a  little." 

"  And  long  engagements  seldom  answer." 

"  Then  there  need  not  be  an  engagement.  Have 
Alice  here  sometimes ;  and  be  a  comfort  to  me, 
mother." 

"Oh,  she's  too  fine  for  me,  playing  the  piano 
and  talking  French,  and  drawing  and  painting." 

"  She  will  have  no  piano  when  she  is  my  wife. 
She  will  attend  to  the  dairy.  She  knows  all  that. 
She  mav  talk  as  good  French  as  she  pleases,  and 
I  intend  her  to  teach  me.  But  I  must  go  now. 
Kiss  me  once  more,  mother." 

So  my  mother  kissed  me  kindly  enough,  and  I 
left  her  house  to  go  to  Alice. 

My  mother  lived  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
a  large  town  called  Leverton.  She  had  a  pretty 
little  house,  with  a  garden.  The  laburnums  were 
lovely  in  the  spring ;  her  roses  had  their  triumph 
in  summer  and  autumn,  and  then  the  great 
arbutus,  with  its  red  berries,  made  the  place  bright 
in  the  winter.  I  could  ride  across  my  own  fields 
to  her  garden,  for  my  farm  was  only  divided  by  a 
lane  from  her  little  property.  The  place  was  hers, 
and  it  had  been  left  to  her  by  my  father,  who  had 
made  a  pretty  residence,  and  cultivated  a  pro- 
ductive garden  on  a  piece  of  barren  land.  In  mv 
mother's  house  I^en«aU^^.^iJg<i.j^  a  back 
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room  of  her;  and  in  my  own  small  fannhouse  I 
bad  a  te»dent  labourer  and  his  wife,  who  looked 
after  dairy,  pony,  and  the  poultry  yard.  I  had  two 
bed-rooms  and  a  sitting-room  at  the  farm  also, 
and  m  busy  times  I  stayed  there,  and,  sometimes, 
when  I  had  a  friend  with  me,  I  lived  there  for  a 
week  at  a  time  ;  but,  generally,  I  lived  at  Rose 
Cotta^,  and  not  at  The  Meadows,  as  my  place 
was  called^  and  constantly  rode  to  and  fro. 

When  I  had  bid  my  mother  good-bye,  I  went 
out  of  the  house,  and  straight  across  the  public 
road  that  runs  in  front  of  it ;  and  I  got  through  by  a 
gate  into  a  great  grass  field,  through  which  there 
was  a  path^'ay.  This  pathway  was  the  nearest 
way  to  Oldbury,  which  was  the  name  of  the  place 
where  Alice  lived. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ALICE     COMBE. 

I  RODE  Straight    through  the.  spreading  grass 

land,  where  the  cattle  were  standing  in  groups 

under  the  great  chestnut-trees  that  made  the  field 

look  like  a  part  of  a  gentleman's  park,  and  then 

I  got  by  another  path  into  a  sloping  wood  of 

oak,  and  across  a  bridge  at  the  bottom  which 

spanned    a  ^  deep    brawling    river    called    the 

Deane.     This    river    ran    through  the   Oldbury 

gtouods,  and  the  banks  were  dark,  deep  ana 

rodqr ;  there  was  never  anything  more  beautiful, 

I  thmk,  than  the  scenery  at  the  place  where 

Ac  high  narrow  bridge  went  from  rock  to  rock, 

with  a  hand-rail  on  one  side  only  to  part  of  it.   Many 

strangers  us  2d  to  be  a&aid  to  go  across,  and  pre- 

toed  the  way  by  the  road,  which  went  over  a 

wide  stone  bridge,  and  made  a  fine  entrance  to 

the  old  house,  from  which  another  road  branched 

off,  as  soon  as  you  had  crossed  the  bridge,  to  the 

£ann  and  the  stable. 

Oldbury  was  a  dark,  queer-looking  place,  half 
covered  with  ivy,  and  having  great  cedar-trees 
so  close  to  the  house  that  the  branches  almost 
got  in  at  the  windows.  This  was  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  small  piece  of  a 
venr  large  old  mansion. 

About  fifty  years  before,  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Old- 
bury— for  the  lamily  and  the  place  were  called  by 
the  same  name—had  begun  to  pull  the  house 
down.  He  had  found  it  very  hard  work,  and  had 
left  off  in  despair.  He  had  lived  at  Leverton  in  a 
good  house  in  the  main  street ;  and  getting  tired 
of  his  fancy  Cor  pulling  down  Oldbury,  and  build- 
ing a  smart  little  new  house  on  the  site,  he  went 
ateoad.  He  had  gone  for  six  months;  but  he 
never  came  back.  He  got  very  ill.  He  sent  for 
his  nephew,  the  present  Mr.  Oldbury,  to  take  care 
of  him.  And  for  three  years  the  good  young 
man  nursed  his  dying  relative  with  the  greatest 
attention. 

On  the  death  of  the  old  man,  the  nephew  found 
that  he  was  his  heir;  and  heir  to  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  had  ever  supposed  the  uncle  to  pos- 
sess. So  he  came  to  Oldbury;  added  on  a 
pleasant  room  or  two  to  the  remains  of  the  old 
house ;  built  a  house  and  stables  with  the  materials 
that  lay  about  in  great  heaps  of  ruins,  and  got 
married.  And  it  was  at  this  place,  and  with  this 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldbury,  that  my  beloved  Alice 


lived.  She  had  lived  with  them  firom  childhood. 
They  had  supported  her  all  her  Hfe^  first  at  a 
French  convent  school,  and  then  in  their  own 
house,  where  she  had  been  placed  to  help  in  the 
nursery,  and  teach  two  little  girls  and  a  boy  to 
talk  French. 

Of  course,  Alice  was  a  beauty.  I  thought  her 
the  prettiest  peifson  in  the  world.  I  admired  her 
manners,  and  every  word  she  said  seemed  to  me 
to  have  some  sort  of  merit. 

The  head  nurse,  Mrs.  Slade,  was  a  grand  sort 
of  dame.  She  was  full  of  propriety,  and  had  great 
authority,  and  took  excellent  care  of  the  children. 
These  children  used  to  be  a  good  deal  out  of 
doors.  They  had  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  donkey, 
and  a  quiet  old  pony  with  Spanish  saddles ;  and 
they  would  travel  about  in  this  wandering  gipsy 
fashion — Mrs.  Slade,  the  children,  Alice  Combe, 
and  two  boys  to  take  charge  of  the  animals,  for 
half  a  day  at  a  time.  In  this  manner,  they  had 
come  to  mf  farm,  and  asked  leave  to  |:o  across 
my  fields ;  and  they  had  made  friends  with  Peggy 
and  Walter,  who  lived  at  my  house,  and  who  liked 
to  show  the  little  gentry  the  poultry,  calves,  and 
young  pigs  as  much  as  they  liked  to  see  them. 

In  this  manner  I  had  got  to  know  Alice,  and 
my  first  declaration  of  love  had  been  made 
through  Mrs.  !^ade.  Mrs.  Slade  liked  me,  and 
befriended  me.  and  at  last  it  had  got  to  this — 
that  Alice  liked  me  well  enough  to  marry  me — 
only—she  would  never  marry  any  man  who  was 
not  a  good  Catholio. 

"In  this,"  said  Mrs.  Slade,  "she  is  quite 
right— for  we  are  all  Catholics  at  Oldbury ;  and  it 
is  the  true  religion — the  truths  ^  she  said,  **  which 
other  religions  only  imitate.  Now,  Mr.  Martin," 
she  went  on,  "  as  such  is  the  fact — ^as  the  Catholic 
faith  is  that  which  has  descended  from  the  Apostles 
to  us,  why  should  you  not  examine  into  the  truth 
of  what  I  say,  and  become  a  Catholic  ?  You  are 
much  too  wise  a  man  to  stay  where  you  are." 

And  so,  having  administered  this  little  touch  of 
flattery,  she  walked  away. 

This  was  the  speech  that  had  set  me  thinking. 
The  assertion  was  a  strong  one.  That  their  re- 
ligion was  that  which  had  come  down  from  our 
Blessed  Lord's  Apostles,  and  that  there  was  no 
other.  I  did  not  know  that  anything  much 
stronger  could  be  said;  and  I  felt  that  If  Alice 
believed  this  she  was  not  wrong  in  saying  she 
would  only  have  a  husband  of  the  same  opinion. 

This  evening,  I  felt  very  seriously  that  I  must 
either  give  Alice  up,  or  begin  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  reli^on ;  and  so  Slinking,  I  crossed  the 
wooden  bndge,  and  made  my  way  through  a 
lovely  tangle  of  holly  and  other  evergreens,  bound 
about  with  honeysuckle,  into  an  avenue  of  lime 
trees.  They  shed  a  delicious  perfume  as  I  passed 
quickly  up  a  path  in  the  turf  on  the  outer  side 
that  led  to  the  servants'  entrance.  I  had  had  a 
note  from  kind  Mrs.  Slade,  and  she  told  me  that 
she  would  meet  me,  and  let  me  have  my  beloved 
Alice  for  a  walk  in  the  park  field,  if  I  would  come 
that  way,  and  wait  for  her  in  the  wide  gravel  walk 
that  led  to  the  kitchen  garden,  the  laundry  house, 
and  drying  ground. 

I  got  to  the  place  appointed.  It  was  a  sunny 
walk,  and  the  high  wall  that  enclosed  the  garden 
was  covered  on  this  si^]if|^gb  fff  |e§<g|^^¥^ing 
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plants.  The  whole  plabe  was  kept  in  excellent 
order^  and  I  smelt  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  great 
magnolia  flowers  overpowering  all  other  scents. 
Bat,  seated  on  a  long  bench,  near  the  place  where 
I  expected  to  find  Mrs.  Slade,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oldbory;  and  as  1  came  in  sight,  Mrs.  Slade 
walked  away  from  their  side,  and  after  a  moment, 
in  which  she  seemed  to  hesitate,  she  turned,  and 
walked  quietl^r  to  meet  me. 

''Mr.  Martin,"  she  said,  ''nobody  wants  to 
hnny  yon ;  but  if  you  have  clearly  made  up  your 
mind  about  Alice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldbury  would 
wish  to  speak  to  you." 

I  stared. 

"Nobody  wants  to  huny  you,"  she  said  again. 
"There  lies  our  little  difficulty.  It  is  rather  hard 
not  to  seem  as  if  we  were  hunying  you.  But  we 
must  do  right  by  Alice  at  the  risk  of  appearing 
odd  to  you.  I  should  say,  be  content  to-night 
just  to  see  Alice  with  me  by  ^our  side.  Then  go 
home  and  turn  the  whole  affair  over  in  your  mind 
once  more ;  and  if  you  still,  knowing  that  Alice 
win  only  many  a  Catholic,  wish  to  try  to  marry 
her,  then  come  here  once  more  and  hear  what  our 
master  and  mistress  have  to  sav.  They  have 
taken  on  themselves  the  charge  ot  Alice,  and  they 
must  have  a  conversation  with  you  when  your 
mind  is  made  up." 

"  My  mind  is  made  up,"  said  I,  boldly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  i^ " 

"I  mean  that  my  determination  is  to  marry 
Alice  if  I  can." 

"  But  there  is  a  condition." 

"  I  am  also  determined  for  my  own  sake  to  en- 

Sire  into  the  truth  of  what  you  say  about  the 
ktholic  Church." 

"And  what  do  I  say  ? "  said  the  ^ood  woman, 
smiling  out  of  her  honest  brown  eyes  into  my  face. 

"  You  say,"  I  answered,  *•  that  the  belief  in  our 
blessed  Lord  was  not  left  to  be  got  at  any  way, 
through  any  teacher,  but  that  He  founded  a 
Church  to  teach  and  to  preserve  the  truth.  Am  I 
saying  my  lesson  right  ?  "  and  then  I  lau&^hed. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  you  are  repeating  very  weU  what  I 
have  saud  to  you.  But  I  said  more,  and  you  had 
better  think  it  over  before  seeing  Mr.  Oldbury." 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  can  say  to  Mr.  Oldbury  that 
if  such  be  the  truth,  it  is  good  for  me  to  know  it ; 
and  that — ^Alice  or  no  Alice — I  shall  make  it  my 
business  to  inquire  about  it." 

Mrs.  Slade's  eyes  beamed  brighter  than  ever. 

"That  is  rieht,"  she  said;  "you  have  a  soul 
to  be  saved.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  take  it  in  a 
right  light.  Whether  you  have  a  wife  or  not,  you 
have  a  soul.  To  be  forgetful  of  that,  or  to  be  in- 
different to  salvation,  is  to  be  a  fool  and  the  worst 
of  fools." 

"  Shall  I  go  to  Mr.  Oldbury,  or  will  you  go  to 
him  first?"  said  I,  with  a  smile  of  assent  to  heur 
statement. 

"  Come  with  me,"  she  said. 

So  we  went  together  to  the  bench  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oldbury  were  seated. 

They  had  got  up  as  we  approached ;  and  it  was 
the  gentleman  who  began  to  speak. 

"Mr.  Martin,"  he  said,  "Mrs.  Slade  ha3 
spolaen  to  us  about  you  and  Alice.  I  wish  to  tttU 
you  that  we  consider  ourselves  in  the  light  of  her 
only  protectors,  and  we  intend  to  protect  her  to 


the  best  of  our  power.  She  is  seventeen  years  of 
age,  we  believe  ;  we  don't  Jtnow  her  age,  for  we 
know  nothing  about  her  beyond  the  day  when  we 
found  her  as  we  were  travelling  in  Berkshire.  She 
was  lying  with  her  leg  broken  just  above  the 
ankle  by  the  side  of  the  road.  She  seemed  to  be 
about  five  or  six  years  old.  We  took  her  into  the 
carriage;  we  made  every  inquiry  we  could,  but 
never  learnt  one  particular  about  her.  We  did 
all  Uiat  could  be  done  to  discover  her  friends,  but 
without  any  result.  She  was  dressed  in  miserable 
rags ;  she  was  covered  with  marks  of  blows  and 
ill-usage.  She  could  speak  plainly,  but  she  told 
such  a  complication  of  strange  things  that  we 
could  not  make  any  sense  out  of  her  story.  She 
talked  of  some  one  with  one  eye,  of  whom  she 
dreamt  so  as  to  wake  from  her  sleep  in  agonising 
terror  about  this  '  one  eye.'  She  talked  of  pretty 
mamma,  and  then  denied  all  about  her.  She  had 
been  cruelly  beaten.  Her  nerves  were  so  weak- 
ened as  to  make  any  discovery  about  this  '  pretty 
mamma '  impossible.  She  had  evidently  been  the 
cause  of  some  of  her  sufferings.  At  last,  we  de- 
termined never  to  question  her.  We  placed  her 
among  other  children  in  a  convent  school  in 
France,  and  when  she  came  back  to  us  she  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  much  that  we  remembered.  We 
have  no  objection  to  her  marriage  with  a  superior 
person  such  as  yourself.  The  only  objection  lies 
in  your  not  being  a  Catholic." 

I  was  more  surprised  on  hearing  this  strange 
history  of  my  darhng  Alice  than  I  can  tell  you. 
It  made  me  wish  more  than  ever  to  marry  her. 
Mrs.  Oldbury  spoke  of  her  as  a  model  of  goodness 
and  steadiness,  and  so  kind  was  her  manner,  and 
so  sincere  was  my  interest  in  this  girl  whom  they 
had  befriended  and  brought  up  so  carefully,  that, 
before  we  parted,  I  am  sure  we  had  all  become  on 
one  point — about  Alice — firm  friends,  and  of  one 
mind. 

{To  be  continued,^ 


The  True  Philosopher.— The  character  of 
the  true  philosopher  is  to  hope  all  things  not  im- 
possible, and  to  believe  all  things  not  unreason- 
able. He  who  has  seen  obscurities  which  ap- 
peared impenetrable  in  physical  and  mathematical 
science  suddenly  dispelled,  and  the  most  barren 
and  unpromising  fields  of  inquiry  converted,  as 
if  by  inspiration,  into  rich  and  inexhaustible 
springs  of  knowledge  and  power,  on  a  simple 
change  of  one  point  of  view,  or  by  merel)r  bring- 
ing to  bear  on  them  some  principle  which  it  never 
occurred  before  to  try,  will  surely  be  the  very  last  to 
acquiesce  in  any  dispiriting  prospects  of  either 
the  present  or  future  destinies  of  mankind ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  boundless  views  of  intel- 
lectual and  nAoral,  as  well  as  material  relations, 
which  open  on  him  oYi  all  hands  in  the  course  of 
these  pursuits,  the  knowledge  of  the  trivial  place 
he  occupies  in  the  scale  of.  creation,  and  the 
sense  continually  pressed  upon  him  oi  his  own 
weakness  and  incapacity  to  suspend  or  modify 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  vast  machinery  he 
sees  in  action  around  him,  must  eventually  con- 
vince him  that  humility  of  pretension,  no  less 
than  confidence  of  hope,  is  what  best  becomes 
his  character. 
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X  VISIT  TO  THE  VIRGIN'S  TREE 
NEAR    CAIRO. 


By    Father   Jullien. 

Jjttkar  of  **  A  Journey  through  Eg)'ptian  Deserts  to 
the  Tree  of  Obedience,** 


|HIS  is  the  blessed  Tree  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  sheltered  the  Holy 
Family  on  their  arrival  in  Eygpt.     It 
takes  only  a  journey  of  four  or  five 
hours  to  reach  it ;  but  we  shall  take 
a  loagei  route  to  it,  in  order  to  see  certain  local 
objects  of  interest  on  the  way.  This  time,  instead 
-of  camels,  we  shall  only  need  donkeys.    And 
what  admirable  animals  these  Cairo  donkeys  are  I 
£  do  not  allude  to  the  great  white  donkeys  with 
strong  heads,  which  form  a  breed  in  themselves 
and  frequently  fetch  as  high  a  price  as  a  hand- 
some horse.     I  mean  the  common  donkeys  which 
are  quite  like  those  of  our  own  country.    But 
what  a  difference,  however,  for  all  that.     The 
Cairo  donkey  has  nothing  degraded  or  down- 
trodden in  his  appearance  ;  he  looks  quite  proud, 
rather,  under  his  saddle  of  quilted  silk  {reps),  with 
large  pommels  of  red  copper,  which  is  frequently 
coi?ered  with  a  carpet  of  red  plush  with  gold 
fringes  to  it.     Even  in  repose  he  holds  his  head 
up  and  his  neck  thrown  back ;  and  he  will  paw 
the  ground  like  a  blood-horse — looking  at  you 
with  a  keen  eye.    As  soon  as  he  is  mounted,  he 
sets  off  gaily  at  a  trot  which  easily  becomes  a 
gallop.    There  is  never  the  slightest  obstinacy  or 
mark  of  bad  temper  in  him ;  never  the  slightest  sign 
of  viciousness  in  him .    You  would  pass  a  thousand 
times  through  the  midst  of  the  squads  of  donkeys 
stationed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  without  re- 
ceiving the  least  injury  or  annoyance  from  them. 
All  these  good  qualities  of  the  Egyptian  donkey 
have  gained  for  him  universal  esteem ;  and  esteem 
begets  honour.     So  that  it  is  not  considered  any 
way  undignified  or  ludicrous  to  ride  one ;  and 
€yery  person  here,  rich  and  poor,  priests,  magis- 
trates, officers  and  soldiers  do.so. 

The  donkey-driver  never  separates  from  his 
donkey,  but  follows  him  a  few  paces  to  the  rear, 
fie  is  a  boy  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old,  clad  in 
a  blue  shirt,  with  bare  legs,  and  on  his  head  a 
white  turban  striped  with  bright  colours. 

He  sees  to  everything,  encourages  his  donkey 
with  a  little  stick,  points  out  the  parts  of  the  road 
he  is  to  avoid,  shows  him  where  he  is  to  turn,  and 
warns  the  passers- bv  to  get  out  of  the  animal's 
way.  You  have  really  nothing  to  do  and  nothing 
to  fear,  if  you  are  only  a  sufficiently  good  rider 
not  to  be  unseated  by  the  little  unforeseen 
swervings  of  the  animal  when  it  sets  off  into  a 
gallop  at  the  first  touch  of  the  stick.  Then 
again  the  young  driver  is  as  nimble  and  inde- 
^tigable,  as  gay  and  as  serviceable  as  his  beast. 
For  a  ride  through  the  city  you  only  pay  two- 
pence-halfpenny ;  for  the  whole  day  half-a- crown. 
But  then  the  donkey  only  costs  his  owner  about 
fivepence  a  day  for  the  dry  beans  with  which  he 
is  kd  in  sumnner,  and  for  the  bersine  or  white 
irefoil  which  is  his  winter  food,  which  he  stuffs 


into  the  donkey's  mouth  with  his  finger  ^thout 
even  taking  the  bridle  off  him. 

We  pass  first  of  all  through  the  Rue  du 
Monskt,  the  most  bustling  street  here,  which 
starts  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  goes  in  a 
straight  line  due  east.  First  come  the  European 
shops;  then  those  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks;  and 
last,  as  we  go  on,  are  the  Turkish  establishments ; 
for,  towards  the  end  of  the  street,  you  are  quite 
close  to  the  immense  Mosque  HI  Azhar,  the  most 
celebrated  Mahometan  school  in  the  world,  having 
at  present  more  than  nine  thousand  pupils. 

After  passing  thus  over  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
we  reached  the  end  of  the  street ;  and,  amidst 
unlimited  dust,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  a 
line  of  round  hills  which  shut  out  the  horizon. 
These  are  the  *•  Hills  of  Rubbish,"  hills  that  are 
formed,  not  of  ruins,  or  blocks  of  stones,  or  pieces 
of  sculpture,  as  one  might  imagine;  but  of 
qauntities  of  baked  or  raw  bricks  crumbled  into 
bits ;  of  broken  pots  and  all  sorts  of  refuse,  with 
nothing  of  the  slightest  degree  interesting  what- 
ever in  the  whole  collection. 

These  hills  form  a  chain  nearly  five  miles  long, 
surrounding  Cairo  to  the  south  and  east.  They 
average  nmety  feet  in  height,  and  cover  an 
area  of  at  least  an  acre.  If  all  Cairo  with  its 
four  hundred  mosques,  and  its  palaces  without 
number  were  knocked  down,  and  the  ruins  all 
piled  up  together,  it  would  be  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  hills  that  I  am  speaking  of. 
For  here  we  have  the  dust  of  many  successive 
cities  gathered  together.  The  Mussulman  re- 
pairs neither  his  house  nor  his  mosque.  When 
they  fall  into  a  bad  condition  he  simply  de- 
stroys them,  carries  away  the  parts  that  are  of  no 
further  service  to  him,  and  builds  himself  a  new 
abode.  And  this  is  how  these  hills  have  been 
formed. 

Having  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  by  a  zigzag 
path,  we  had  before  us  the  Moquattam  chain, 
with  its  long  quarries  of  calcareous  white  eocene^ 
which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  east. 
Below  us  run  the  loopline  of  railway  which  con- 
nects the  great  station  on  the  line  for  Alexan- 
dria and  Suez  with  the  little  line  to  the  Baths  at 
Hellouan ;  and  under  our  feet  in  the  valley  ties  a 
city  with  domes  and  minarets  of  the  most  elegant 
and  fantastic  forms — a  city  surrounded  with  im- 
mense cemetries,  a  silent,  and  all  but  uninhabited 
city — the  city  of  the  dead.  This  is  Tourab  Kait- 
bey,  commonly  named  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs. 
There  are  houses  enough  for  10,000  inhabitants, 
but  I  doubt  that  there  are  as  manv  as  300  living 
here.  These  people  are  simply  tne  keepers  of 
the  cemeteries,  and  caretakers  of  the  ruined 
mosques. 

Not  a  tree  or  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen 
here  ;  nothing  but  thousands  of  Mussulman  sepul- 
chres as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  Algeria.  For 
the  poorer  classes  the  tomb  is  a  sarcophagus 
limewashed  and  surmounted  at  its  extremities 
with  two  pointed  stones,  which  mark  the  distance 
from  Mecca.  For  the  wealthier  families  huts  in 
painted  wood  cover  the  tombs.  For  the  ancient 
Mameluke  princes  there  were  magnificent 
mosques  now  in  ruins,  and  never  repaired. 
From  one  mosque  to  another  are  deserted  streets 
and  houses.    All  this  truly  represents  Islamism 
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crumbling  away  in  the  silence  and  coldness  of 
death.  /.         . 

Before  descending  into  this  necropolis  let  us 
cast  a  look  behind  us.  There  lies  the  big  city 
with  its  600,000  inhabitants,  its  minarets  with- 
out number,  its  noisy  and  interminable  crowds. 
So  that  we  stand  inaeed  between  life  and  death 
here. 

*  As  soon  as  we  reach  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
in  the  midst  of  the  tombs,  we  turn  to  the  left, 
northwards,  instead  of  eastwards  as  hitherto. 
•We  now  pass  by  the  last  of  the  moisques — a  build- 
ing of  incomparable  beauty  standing  quite  apart 
from  any  dwelling,  and  now  used  as  a  powder- 
magazine.  At  eacn  angle  of  its  enclosure  stands  a 
hut  with  a  cactus  growing  at  each  side  of  it :  each 
hut  accommodating  three  or  four  of  the  soldiers  in 
charge  of  the  magazine.  The  visitor  is  glad  to  fall 
in  with  these  peaceful  soldiers  as  he  goes  through 
these  solitary  f>laces ;  for  beyond  here,  right  up 
to  Suez  is  nothing  but  the  silent  desert.  These 
good  fellows  approached  us,  and  quite  admired 
the  little  map  we  had,  which  showed  us  the  names 
of  the  different  mosques  without  requiring  to  be 
told  by  anyone. 

StiU  going^  northwards,  we  pass  over  the 
mokatteni,  and  then  Gebel  £1  Ahmar,  or  the 
Med  Alounfaiti,  formed  of  ferruginous  red  sand- 
stone. On  the  height  to  our  left,  are  the  filtration 
tanks  of  the  water  company  of  Cairo.  We  are 
still  in  the  land  of  the  dead :  the  grotmd  is  1 
strewed  with  bones,  and  at  every  step  we  meet 
with  tombs  and  vaults,  with  their  roofs  fallen  in. 

Having  arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  our 
journey,  we  have  before  us,  to  the  left,  the  five 
barracks  of  Abassieh,  the  principal  one  of  which 
was  once  the  ^ceroy's.  Abbas  Pacha,  palace. 
They  are  ^nmense  buildings  erected  on  the  sand 
on  Qie  verge  of  the  desert.  Further  on,  before 
us,  rise  up  the  great  trees  by  the  Khedive's 
palace,  EiRoubbeck;  and,  in  the  distance,  the 
minaret  of  Matarych .  To  the  right  lies  the  bound- 
less desert.  Near  the  barracks  are  to  be  seen  a 
beautiful  observatory  (with  only  one  man  now  to 
look  after  it),  and  two  or  three  uninhabited 
palaces.  There  is  no  lack  of  barracks  in  Cairo. 
A  little  farther  on  are  monster  cannon  of  the 
latest  invention,  pointing  to  the  desert*  There  is 
everywhere  the  same  extreme  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  useful,  ending  in  ruins  and  total  disuse. 

Leaving  the  barracks  to  the  left,  I  wanted  to 
show  my  companion  the  camp,  the  polygon  of 
artillery,  the  twelve  great  shooting-grounds,  and 
the  immense  stables  built  by  Abbas  Pacha,  an 
hour's  ride  further  on  in  the  desert.  But,  tiiere 
were  the  artillery  men  at  their  guns,  and  some 
officers,  who  were  conversing  at  the  gate,  told  us 
that  we  could  not  enter,  wliat  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  camp  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  trench 
dug  out  m  the  sand,  backed  by  a  parapet.  Our 
project  would  have  been  a  failure  if  wecould  not  pass 
it.  Recollecting  to  have  seen  another  door  near 
the  shooting,  pounds  we  gallopped  up  to  it. 
There  \|ras  no  sentry  there.  We  made  our  de- 
dision  at  once ;  and,  giving  the  signal  to  our 
donkey-jdpvers, .  we  passed  through  it  at  ftiU 
speed;  i^nd,  before  any  one  l^ad  time  t<>  overtake 
us,  we  had  got  beyond  the  line  of  cannon. 

We  now  rode  to  the  eastward,  leaving  on  our 


right,  the  sheds,  etc.,  of  the  shooting-grounds. 
Each  of  these  shooting-grounds  is  200  yards  wide 
and  nearly  11 00  yards  long  from  north  to  south  ; 
and  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  b^  a  trench,  backed 
by  a  parapet  six  or  eight  feet  in  height.  To  our 
left,  was  the  polygon  for  cannon-firing,  extending- 
from  west  to  east  till  lost  to  view. 

A  telegraph-line  connects  the  camp  with  the 
furthest  off  height.  As  soon  as  we  had  got  past 
the  last  shooting-ground,  we  could  see  to  our 
right,  over  a  mile  joff,  a  large  and  apparently  un- 
finished building.  '  This  was  the  immense  stabling- 
erected  1^  Abbas  Pacha,  and  now  entirely  aban- 
doned. The  Pachas  of  Cairo  send  their  Arab 
horses  out  into  the  desert  every  year,  during  the 
months  of  Januar}^  February,  and  March ;  feed- 
ing them  solely  on  fresh  bersine  (trefoil)  brought 
thither  by  camels.  Keeping  them  in  the  open 
air,  and  giving  them  green  food,  is  considered 
so  necessary  tor  the  horses,  that  less  wealthy 
people  keep  theirs,  during  these  months  out  ii> 
their  yards,  or  even  in  the  streets,  tied  up,  feedings 
them  on  green  bersine.  It  was  for  nis  Arab 
horses  that  Abbas  Pacha  constructed  this  great 
square  building  in  the  desert :  two  hundred  yards 
on  each  side,  and  flanked  with  octagonal  towers 
at  each  of  its  four  comers.  No  doubt,  die  roof, 
which  covered  its  central  part,  was  once  supported 
by  pillars ;  but  all  the  woodwork  has  been  taken 
away,  and  only  the  walls  are  now  left  standing. 

We  are  off  again  in  a  northerly  direction,  tak- 
ing the  minaret  of  Matarych  for  a  guide,  as  a 
ship  would  a  Hothouse.  We  again  cross,  its 
fiill  length  along,  the  cannon  range  ground,  cast- 
ing a  glance  at  the  artiller3rmen  m  the  distance, 
stul  engaged  at  their  guns.  The  ground  is  scat- 
tered over  with  broken  shells;  you  might  fill 
several  cart-loads  with  them,  as  well  as  with  other 
military  debris^  also.  At  length  we  reach  the 
trench  bounding  the  northern  rifle-ground;  and 
we  are  now  free  from  all  uneasiness  whatever. 
We  had  hardly  got  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
beyond  it,  when  we  heard  the  cannon  bellowing 
forth  again. 

And  now  we  are  in  the  desert,  with  nothing  to 
distract  us,  and  compelled,  perforce,  to  become 
observers  and  discoverers.  We  noticed  several 
large  lizards  sticking  their  heads  out  of  their  holes 
to  take  a  look  at  us ;  but  we  had  not  time  to  go 
after  them.  At  last,  one  having  got  too  far  away 
from  its  nest,  tried  to  hide  itself  behind  a  stone» 
and  we  captured  it.  It  was  the  stellio  spinipes, 
a  thick  lizard,  a  foot  long,  with  a  tail  furnished 
with  homy  spikes,  ranged  in  rings,  which  is  its 
weapon  of  defence.  We  gathered  a  quantity  of 
flowers  ;  for  this  was  the  proper  season  (February 
and  March)  for  botanising  in  the  desert — later  on, 
everjthing  would  be  all  burned  up.  But,  be\irare 
of  the  desert- plants ;  they  are  nearly  all  poison- 
ous or  purgative ;  as,  for  example,  a  magnificent 
henbane,  with  flowers  of  a  deep  violet  colour,  the 
senna,  the  cobcynth,  etc.  The  Eg^iptian  doctors, 
therefore,  would  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  nature 
here,  when,  on  making  their  visit,  they  invariably 
prescribe  a  purgative,  no  matter  what  the  malady 
may  be. 

We  next  cro^^  the  old  railway  track  from  Cairo 
to  Suez,  now  covered  over  with  the  sand.  On  a 
height  close  by,  stand  large  walls,  built  of  black 
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QBbaked.  mud  bricks ;  this  was  formerly  No.  i 
Statioo.  At  length  we  reach  the  palm-trees  of 
Mataiych. 

The  first  enclosure  we  now  meet,  project  log  into 
die  sands  of  the  desert,  is  that  of  an  ostrich  park 
or  £um,  for  the  production  of  ostrich  feathers— an 
establishment  founded  three  years  ago  by  a. 
French  company.  The  chief  business  here  is  the 
artificial  hatching  of  ostrich  eggs,  and  the  rear- 
ing of  the  young  ones.  The  eggs  are  placed  in 
boxes  of  sandt  kept  up  to  a  unuorm  temperature 
by  a  boiler  of  hot  water  fixed  beneath  the  boxes, 
the  period  of  incubation  lasts  from  forty  to  forty- 
two  days,  during  which  time  the  eggs  must  be 
moved  as  little  as  Dossible.  Hence  the  boxes  are 
laid  on  a  thick  bea  of  sand.  The  ostrich-chick, 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  shell,  is  as  large  as  a  fowl ; 
its  young  feathers  resembling  the  spines  of  a 
hedgehog.  It  is  kept,  for  at  least  fifteen  days,  in 
an  atimosphere  of  from  22.^  to  2^.°  (Reanur).  It 
is  fed  00  green  food  ;  but  it  gets  nothing  to  drink 
votil  it  b  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  old.  Like 
all  young  birds,  the  longer  it  is  kept  without 
lk}mds  the  better.  The  ostrich  is  full  grown  when 
four  years  old.  But  the  feathers  may  be  plucked 
from  its  tail,  and  firom  the  ends  of  its  wings,  when 
it  is  from  two  to  three  years  old.  This  plucking 
of  the  leathers  is  by  no  means  an  easy  operation  ; 
thelnrd  flaps  its  wings  so  violently  that  six  or 
seven  men  are  hardly  enough  to  hold  it.  They 
sometimes  have  to  make  use  of  two  strong 
barriers,  fixed  to  a  vertical  axis,  which  holds  the 
bird  kst  by  pinning  down  its  wings  to  its  sides. 
Up  to  the  present,  the  feathers  of  the  birds 
reared  on  Uie  ostrich  farms  are  found  to  be  not  so 
simple  as  those  of  the  wild  ostrich. 

Toe  adult  ostriches  are  penned  in  pairs  in  large 
enclosures,  shut  in  by  blackish  walls,  built  of 
Nile-mod,  with  a  soil  of  gravel  taken  from  the 
desert.  I  remarked  that  the  doors  of  several  of 
these  enclosures  were  backed  by  wooden  posts ; 
and  I  was  told  it  was  because  the  doors  alone 
were  hardly  strong  enough  to  resist  the  kick  an 
ostrich  gives,  which  is  of  such  force  as  to  cause 
people's  death.  They  showed  us  a  bucket,  half 
IHed  with  small  stones,  quite  rounded  from  being 
robbed  against  one  another.  They  had  come  out 
of  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  which  was  acciden- 
tally killed ;  they  weighed  15  lbs. 

We  are  now  but  a  few  minutes'  distance  from 
the  \^gin'8  Tree,  and  to  reach  it,  all  we  need  do 
is  to  go  on  to  the  westward,  alongside  of  the 
gardens  which  surround  Matarych.  The  Virgin's 
Tree  stands  in  the  last  garden  to  the  north-west 
of  the  village. 

The  viilatge  of  Matarych,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  pepnfous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo, 
lies  about  six  miles  to  the  northeast  of  that  city ; 
and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
the  ruins  of  Heliopolis. 

Coming  hither  from  Cairo  by  the  main  road, 
after  passing  splendid  fields  of  cotton,  trefoil,  etc., 
yon  meet  with  a  flat  hollow— in  which  there  is 
water  nearly  always— extending  away  to  the  right 
almost  to  the  desert.  At  the  edge  of  this  marsh, 
the  buildings  of  Matarych  begin. 

As  is  usnaUy  the  case  here,  most  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  raw  bricks,  made  of  mud  from  the 
liver.    However,  there  are  some  better  built,  with 


a  storey  over  the  ground  floor.  The  road  now 
leaves  the  village  to  the  light,  and  passes  in  front 
of  the  new  mosque  built  of  beautiful  white  stone 
by  the  Viceroy  femlik  I.,  who  is  proprietor  of  a 
great  part  of  the  land  here.  The  village  comes 
to  an  end  to  the  north,  just  after  passing  the 
mosque.  Still  following  the  road  we  have  to  the 
right  a  well- watered  field,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
between  two  little  groves  of  citron-trees,  grows  an 
immense  and  very  ancient  tree,  the  sycamore  of 
S.  Joseph,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer. 

The  road  now  passes  by  one  of  thQse  little 
groves  of  citron-trees,  in  which  I  have  several 
times  seen  Egyptian  mongoose  running  about. 
This  animal  (the  mongoose)  ^  is  the  ichneumon  of 
the  ancients,  which  the  Europeans  of  Cairo,  call 
Pharaoh's  rat.  It  belongs  to  the  rodentia,  and  is 
about  the  size  of  a  cat,  of  a  grey  and  black 
colour,  with  a  long  trailing  tail,  with  a  black, 
bushy  end  to  it,  like  a  fox's.  It  is  easily  tamed, 
and  people  are  glad  to  keep  it  in  their  houses  to 
drive  away  mice,  etc ,  The  ancients  looked  upon 
the  ichneumon  as  a  sacred  animal,  and  have  fire* 
quently  represented  it  on  their  obelisks. 

After  passing  the  little  wood,  we  have  to  our 
right  a  beautiful  road,  about  forty  yards  long, 
which  leads  to  the  garden  containing  the  Virgin's 
Tree.  At  its  entrance  is  a  quassia- tree,  cassia 
fissula,  which  bears,  at  the  same  time,  large 
bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  and  long  blackish  pods 
with  a  sweetish  pulp,  which  the  druggists  call 
cane- quassia. 

Let  us  now  enter  this  holy  ground,  formerly 
called  the  Garden  of  Balm, 

A  very  ancient  tradition  records  that  the  Holy 
Family  dwelt  on  this  spot;  and  that,  at  the 
Virgin's  prayer,  a  spring  gushed  out  of  the 
ground,  whicn  gave  this  arid  soil  a  marvellous 
fertility.  A  wall,  with  a  little  window  in  it,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Holy  Family's  dwelling,  used 
to  be  shown  here.  The  Christians  built  over  this 
wall,  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
in  which,  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  the 
faithful,  they  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  the  Coptic 
month  of  Bcham  (May  31st),  the  Feast  of  the 
Arrival  of  the  Illustrious  Fugitives  in  Egypt, 
which  feast  is  still  kept  up  by  the  Catholic  Copts. 
This  church  existed,  for  a  long  time,  even  luuler 
the  yoke  of  the  Mahometans,  who,  also,  venerated 
these  places,  and  built  a  mosque  not  far  away. 
The  church  was  only  destroyed  during  the  last 
century. 

Around  the  spring,  the  precious  trees  which 
furnished  the  balm  (Balm  of  Mecca)  were  culti- 
vated; whence  it  was  called  the  Garden  of 
Balm. 

The  Coptic  bishops  get  here  the  balip  which 
forms  part  of  the  composition  of  Holy  Chrism. 
But  this  tree  has  long  smce  disappearea  from  the 
country.  The  last  vestige  of  it  dates  to  three 
hundred  years  back ;  a  Pacha,  then,  had  some 
beds  of  it  still  preserved  in  this  garden.  The 
balm-tree  i^Amyris  Opobalsamum)  grew  no 
higher  than  a  currant  or  eooseberry  bush,  with 
leaves  resembling  those  of  rue.  In  spring,  in- 
cisions were  made  in  it,  whence  flowed  the  pre- 
cious balm. 

Such  i9  the  Coptic  tradition  respecting  k,  of 
which  I  have  received  confirmation  from  Abpura 
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Philothaos,  the  Coptic  Patriarch's  Vicar- General, 
the  most  highly  instructed  man  of  his  nation. 

The  present  balm-garden  is  a  modem  garden, 
about  two  acres  in  extent.  Half  of  it  is  laid  out 
in  alleys,  and  beds  of  flowers ;  the  other  half  is 
covered  with  citron  trees.  This  is  not  the  tree  on 
which  the  citron  of  Corsica  grows,  or  the  lemon  of 
Algeria ;  its  fruit  is  only  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  is 
extremely  acid. 

Some  few  yards  from  its  entrance,  to  the  north 
of  the  garden,  is  a  double  nor  la,  which  raises  the 
water  in  earthen  pots,  attached  to  cords  made  of 
palm-tree  leaves,  its  great  wooden  wheels  being 
turned  by  bullocks.  This  is  what  they  term  in 
this  country  a  sakyeh. 

As  to  the  miraculous  spring,  its  water  no  longer 
rises  to  the  surface,  but  comes  to  within  ten  feet 
of  it.  It  keeps  beautifully  cool,  even  in  summer, 
and  never  diminishes,  even  when  the  neighbouring 
sakyehs  are  quite  dried  up.  Its  water  is  evidently 
not  derived  from  the  filtrations  of  the  Nile — it  is 
a  real  spring,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  in  all 
Egypt ;  for,  where  could  springs  come  from  in  a 
country  where  the  rainfall  is  not  more  than  an 
inch  in  the  year,  the  rain  being  hardly  enough  to 
damp  the  dust  on  the  roads  a  dozen  times  in  the 
twelvemonths  ? 

It  is  this  spring,  doubtless,  which  has  given 
the  village  its  name,  Matarych,  which  means 
fresh,  or  new,  water. 

We  piously  drank  some  of  this  water ;  which, 
according  to  tradition,  has  healed  many  maladies 
in  bygone  ages. 

{2o  be  continued,") 


TROUBLED   TIMES. 


CHAPTER    y.,—'' Continued.) 

[HE  next  day,  at  noon,  my  uncle  went 
to  the  governor  of  the  castle  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  king's  orders  had 
reached  him.  We  were  longing  for 
the  moment  when  he  would  take  leave 
of  us,  to  return,  bringing  my  father  with  him, 
when  suddenly  the  door  of  our  room  opened,  and 
my  father  was  there.  Who  can  describe  our  de- 
light ?  Behind  him  stood  my  uncle,  rubbing  his 
hands.  My  mother  rushed  to  him.  whilst  I 
covered  the  hand  of  my  restored  father  with 
kisses.  All  thought  of  the  future  was  lost  in 
those  happy  moments. 

The  next  day,  my  father  and  mother  did  not 
fail  to  wait  upon  the  Countess  Furstenstein,  to 
thank  her  for  her  intercession  with  the  king. 
They  did  not  take  me  with  them,  so  I  was  left 
with  my  uncle,  who  showed  me  the  most  remark- 
able places  in  the  town.  When  my  parents  re- 
turned from  the  Countess  Furstenstein,  my 
mother  was  desirous  to  leave  Cassel  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  my  father  said  this  could  not  be  to- 
day, as  he  had  still  some  little  affairs  to  settle. 

Of  what  nature  this  business  was  we  should 
know  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day;  so 
when  we  were  sitting  on  that  afternoon  in  happy 
conversation,  my  father  drew  a  little  red  morocco 


case  from  his  pocket,  and  took  from  it  a  beauti- 
ful gold  ring,  and  saying : 

"Accept  this,  dear  Augusta,  as  a  little  token 
of  my  gratitude  for  your  self-sacrifice  ;  "  placed 
it  on  her  finger. 

My  mother  was  much  moved,  and,  after  ex- 
pressing her  thanks,  examined  the  beautiful  work 
of  the  goldsmith.  After  the  taste  of  that  time, 
there  was,  on  the  outside  of  the  ring,  an  angel, 
or  genius  offering  a  heart  upon  an  altar,  while 
within  was  the  inscription :  "  In  return  for  your 
love  and  fidelity,  receive  my  grateful  heart."  My 
father  had  written  the  order  for  the  ring  before 
the  time  of  his  liberation,  and  had  entrusted  the 
commission  to  my  uncle ;  who,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  have  guarded  the  secret  very  faithfully, 
for  presently  my  mother  took  a  little  case  from 
her  pocket,  and  presented  my  father  with  a  ring 
made  of  her  own  hair,  set  in  gold,  on  which  was 
a  shield  with  the  inscription:  "Tender  affec- 
tion.'* Now  it  was  my  father's  turn  to  offer 
thanks,  which  he  did  with  great  warmth.  My 
father  and  mother  wore  these  rings,  which  we 
called  '*  the  Cassel  rings,"  till  the  end  of  their 
lives. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  took  leave  of 
Herr  Kersting,  and  departed  by  the  public  coach. 
We  travelled  by  the  same  road  by  which  we  had 
come.  We  tarried  for  a  day  at  Osterode,  and 
then  took  a  sorrowful  leave  of  Uncle  Berghausen. 
with  many  thanks  for  his  kind  help  and  sym- 
pathy. An  accumulation  of  business  prevented 
his  accompanying  us  home  as  he  had  hoped,  but 
he  promised  to  come  and  see  us  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  we  gave  him  our  word  that  we  would 
let  him  know  how  my  father's  affair  terminated. 
Then  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  at  last  came 
to  Uelzen  in  our  own  Hanover.  But  we  could 
not  salute  our  dear  country  as  we  would  have 
wished,  for  here  we  must  again  part  from  my 
father.  We  went  to  the  inn  the  "  Town  of  Ham- 
burg," and  here  we  passed  the  sad  evening  hours 
together.  We  sat  in  deep  conversation  till  far 
into  the  night,  and,  in  spite  of  our  long  journey, 
felt  no  fatigue. 

In  the  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  my  father 
went  to  the  governor  of  the  town  to  give  himself 
up  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  according  to  his  word. 
The  governor  was  a  Hessian,  in  the  service  of 
France.  We  had  not  taken  leave  of  my  father, 
as  he  promised  to  return  to  us ;  so  my  mother 
and  I  waited  for  long  in  anxious  expectation  of 
seeing  him,  and  taking  leave.  At  last,  he  came 
and  told  us  that  the  governor  had  received  him  in 
a  very  friendly  manner,  and  had  given  as  a  prison, 
a  room  in  the  governor's  house  with  a  single 
soldier,  who  served  both  as  guard  to  the  prisoner 
of  state,  and  sentinel  to  the  house.  My  father 
added  that  the  governor  had  imposed  it  as  a  duty 
that  he  should  return  at  once,  and  enter  upon 
his  imprisonment.  So  we  took  leave  of  him  with 
kisses  and  embraces,  and  my  mother  assured  him 
that  she  would  come  to  see  him  with  the  two  boys 
early  in  the  followmg  week. 

VVhen  my  father  had  left  us,  we  took  post  at 
once  for  home;  about  noon,  we  saw  the  blue 
slated  roofs  of  Grunholy  before  us,  and  very  soon 
after,  the  postilion  stopped  before  our  house, 
where  the  boys  and  Dora  rushed  out  to  meet  us. 
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They  vere  greaUy  alarmed  at  not  seeing  my 
father  in  the  carriag^e,  but  my  mother  soon  com- 
forted them.  While  we  children  were  sitting  with 
my  mother  in  our  parlour,  there  were  plenty  of 
qoestiops  and  histories  on  both  sides.  We  told 
of  our  journey,  of  my  father  and  uncle  ;  and,  on 
their  jMrt,  there  were  the  events  of  the  village, 
how  Dora  had  managed  the  house,  and  of  the 
descent  of  the  French  upon  Grunholy. 

Then  my  mother  and  I  unpacked  the  presents. 
I  had  not  fori^otten  the  box  of  colours  for  Theodore, 
and  with  the  unexpected  gift  of  ihe  Countess 
Fursteostein,  I  had  bought  a  second  box  of 
colours  for  my  brother  Louis,  only  it  was  not  so 
Urge  and  expensive.  For  Dora  I  had  brought 
a  great  roll  of  green  ribbon,  such  as  the  girls  in 
our  country  are  accustomed  to  wear  in  their  caps, 
and  to  listen  their  dresses  with.  The  pleasure 
caosed  by  my  presents  was  at  its  height,  when 
my  mother  produced  a  number  of  books  for  my 
brothers,  containing  stories  and  pictures,  and  for 
Dora  two  silk  aprons,  and  a  beautiful  black  silk 
handkerchief.  If  my  beloved  father  had  not  been 
absent,  this  would  have  been  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  our  life. 

Pastor  Reinhard  and  Herr  Hofelmann,  those 
true  friends  of  our  family  came,  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  our  arrival  reached  them,  which 
spread  like  wild5re  through  the  village,  to 
enquire  after  us,  and  to  hear  the  news  we  had 
to  give  of  my  father.  They  resolved  to  go  and 
visit  him  on  the  following  day.  The  governor  at 
Uelxel  bore  the  reputation  of  being  a  kind  man, 
and  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  my 
father's  liberation  was  certain,  if— of  which  there 
was  no  doubt — the  governor  should  be  president 
of  the  tribunal. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  everything  re- 
turned to  its  usual  course.  My  mother  resumed 
the  management  of  the  house,  and  I  returned 
with  my  brothers  to  school,  where  I  had  great 
admiration  from  my  young  companions,  because 
I  had  seen  Cassel,  the  Countess  Furstenstein,  a 
carriage  with  four  reindeers,  and  a  real  kinfr. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Days  numbered  into  weeks,  in  each  of  which 
we  received  a  letter  from  my  father,  in  which  he 
said  that  considering  the  loss  of  his  freedom  he 
was  very  well,  but  that  the  court-martial  had  not 
yet  assembled ;  and  every  week  my  mother  went 
to  Uelzen,  accompanied  sometimes  by  my  brothers, 
sometimes  by  me. 

So  passed  July.  In  the  middle  of  August  it  was 
reported  in  our  village  that  Austria  had  once  more 
declared  war  against  France,  and  was  joined  by 
the  allied  princes.  August  was  not  over  when  we 
learned,  to  our  sorrow,  that  Napoleon  was  laying 
seige  to  Dresden,  but  our  sorrow  was  turned  into 
jov  when  we  heard  of  the  brilliant  victories  of  the 
^ies.  Marshal  Blucher  had  defeated  the  French 
at  Katobach  in  Silesia,  that  the  Prussian  General 
▼on  Kleist,  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrians  and 
Russians,  had  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  the 
hated  General  Vandamme  with  10,000  French 
soldiers,  at  Culm,  in  Bohemia,  that  the  Prussian 
Siredish  army    under    Bemadotte,   Bulow,    and 


Javentzien,  had  done  great  deeds  at  Dennewitz, 
and  that  the  Prussian  General  Derschfeldt,  with 
his  corps  consisting  of  French,  Italians,  and 
Westphalians,  had  completely  routed  the  French 
General  Giraud  at  Hagelberg.  Truly  the  days  of 
the  French  rule  in  Germany  seemed  numbered. 

September  came,  and  with  it  the  news  that 
Marshal  Davoust  was  marching  towards  the  left 
bank  of  the  lower  Elbe  with  10,000  men.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  French  troops  again  appeared 
in  our  country,  and  in  our  village,  though  not  in 
the  numbers  that  had  been  expected.  It  was  the 
division  of  General  Pecheur,  which  marched  to- 
wards Lunenburg  and  the  Gahrder  Forest,  where 
the  general  made  a  temporary  halt  in  that  woody 
country.  We  learned  all  this  from  the  fugitives 
from  that  neighbourhood,  as  also  that  England 
had  sent  a  detachment  in  aid  of  the  allies  which 
had  turned  towards  the  Gahrder  Wood.  There 
was  every  reason  to  expect  that  there  would  be  a 
battle  between  the  opposed*  forces,  and  as  the 
wood  was  only  a  few  miles  from  our  village,  the 
inhabitants  looked  forward  to  it  with  great 
anxiety. 

So  stood  matters  till,  on  the  i6th  September, 
cannon  shots  were  heard.  They  came  in  fact 
from  the  wood.  We  children  were  with  my  mother 
in  the  garden,  busily  engaged  in  gathering  flower 
seeds,  but  the  concourse  of  peo[)le  on  the  Green 
and  in  the  streets  of  the  village  induced  us  to  go 
forth.  Now  were  reacted  all  the  scenes  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  battle  of  Lunenburg ;  some 
people  stretched  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
they  might  hear  more  distinctly  the  roar  of  the 
artillery,  others  mounted  the  church  tower  that 
they  might  see  as  far  as  possible,  while  others 
employed  themselves  in  concealing  their  valuables, 
in  case  the  flying  French  should  return  to  our 
village.  The  Cantor  Smith,  with  his  telescope, 
was  among  the  people  on  the  church  tower,  while 
Madame  Sanders,  the  **  living  gazette,"  moved 
among  the  people  in  the  street,  turning  their 
heads  with  her  oracular  deliveries. 

The  fight  by  the  Gahrde  must  have  been  a 
heavy  one,  for  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  rolled 
through  the  air  like  a  distant  storm  till  late  in  the 
evening,  when  a  red  light,  as  if  of  fire,  spread 
over  the  heavens. 

At  last  we  returned  to  the  house,  and  as  we 
children  were  sitting  in  the  parlour  with  my 
mother,  a  horseman  suddenly  alighted  before  our 
house.  We  heard  the  sound  of  the  hoofs,  but  the 
darkness  of  the  evening  prevented  us  from  seeing 
who  the  rider  was.  One  of  us  was  about  to  go 
out  to  see,  when  the  house  door,  and  then  the 
door  of  our  room,  was  opened.  The  lamp  was 
burning  on  our  table,  and  who  shall  describe  our 
surprise  and  joy  when  we  recognised  my  father — 
the  father  whom  we  believed  to  be  yet  a  prisoner 
at  Uelzen.  We  flew  to  him  with  cries  of  joy,  and 
while  my  father  with  one  arm  embraced  my 
mother,  and  with  the  other  pressed  us  children  to 
his  side,  he  said,  with  deep  emotion :  **  Free ! 
and  in  a  free  country.  The  Hanoverian  volunteer 
Jagers,  yesterday  led  me  out  of  Uelzen  ;  Wallun- 
den  and  Settenbarn  have  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  French." 

After  the  first  joyful  surprise  caused  by  my 
father's  appearance  and  his  narrative  was  over,  we 
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sat  down  to  table,  and  Dora  was  desired  to  bring 
a  bottle  of  Rhenish  wine,  of  which  we  all  partook. 

And  now  we  remarked  that  my  father  had  the 
narks  of  powder  on  his  face  and  hands,  and  he 
told  us  that  he  also  had  borne  a  part  in  the  great 
battle  by  the  wood,  in  the  capacity  of  adjutant  to 
lieutenant-General  Wallmoden ;  and  this  military 
position,  he  added,  made  it  a  duty  for  him  to  re- 
turn this  evening  to  his  post,  and  so  he  would  at 
once  relate  the  events  of  yesterday  and  to-day. 

"As  I  was  sitting  yesterday  morning,  busily 
engaged  in  writing  a  letter,"  said  my  father,  **  I 
suddenly  heard  horns  sounding  signals  from  the 

gates  of  Uelzen,  which,  as  I  seemed  to  know,  I 
lought  no  more  of,  but  went  on  quietly  with  my 
letter.  Soon  after,  1  heard  the  same  signals  in 
the  streets,  as  well  as  the  rattling  of  rifle  shots. 
I  now  sprang  up,  and  rushed  to  the  window, 
whence  I  saw  the  volunteer  Hanoverian  Jagers,. 
with  my  old  acquaintance  Lieutenant  von  Kechner 
at  their  head,  who  no  sooner  saw  me  than  he 
called  to  me  to  come  down  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  way  was  open.  And,  truly,  there 
were  the  French  sentinels  lying  bleeding  on  the 
Steps,  and  not  far  off  other  Frenchmen,  who  had 
seemingly  come  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades, 
some  dead,  and  some  wounded,  lying  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  governor,  as  I  knew,  was  not  at 
home.  I  began  to  consider  how  far  my  parole 
was  binding ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  only 
given  my  word  as  a  prisoner  of  the  government, 
and  no  further.  The  governor,  however  humane 
he  might  be,  had  not  performed  his  duty  of  calling 
a  court-martial ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  sub- 
jected me  to  a  long  imprisonment.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  I  hesitated  to  move,  till  suddenly  my  door 
was  broken  open,  and  a  jager  appeared  upon  Uie 
threshold  who  dragged  me  down  the  stairs  into 
the  street,  where  a  horse  stood  ready  for  me 
which  soon  bore  me  away  from  Uelzen.  I  then 
went  to  Gahrde,  accompanied  by  my  brave  de- 
liverer, where  I  presented  myself  to  Count 
Wallmoden,  who,  on  account  of  my  acquaintance 
with  that  country,  at  once,  without  my  knowledge, 
named  me  his  adjutant.  1  have  been  able  to  be 
of  great  use  to  our  troops  in  this  morning's  com- 
bat ;  I  know  every  part  of  the  Gahrde ;  and  thus 
we  were  able  to  attack  the  French  on  both  sides 
and  in  the  rear,  so  that  there  was  onlv  the  choice 
between  giving  up  or  making  a  doubtful  resist- 
ance. General  Pecheur  heroically  chose  the 
latter.  Surrounded  by  a  force  three  times 
stronger  than  his  own  especially  in  cavalry  and 
artillery,  he  defended  himself  till  his  guns 
were  all  taken,  and  his  infantry  cut  down.  The 
General  himself  escaped  with  a  small  troop  to 
Lunenburg.  But  we  suffered  a  considerable 
loss,  also,  and  one  most  lamented  was  a  girl, 
Eleanor  Prochasta.  who  entered  the  troop  of 
Volunteer  Jagers  out  of  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
of  her  country,  and  fought  bravely  in  the  foremost 
ranks.  Her  sez  was  first  known  when  the  field 
surgeon  came  to  dress  her  wounds.  Severely 
wounded^  she  refused  the  attentions  of  the  doctor, 
bidding  htm  go  where  his  care  might  be  of  some 
use.  Dear  wife,  and  dear  children,"  concluded 
my  father,  "  I  thank  God  that  I,  too,  have  been 
permitted  to  do  something  for  the  holy  cause  of 
my  country.    Do  not  take  too  much  to  heart  my 


continuec!  absence  from  you,  which  I  hope  will  not 
be  for  long,  for  it  is  worth  a  high  price  to  be  free 
in  a  free  country." 
Then  my  father  embraced  my  mother  and  us, 

gromised  to  write  frequently,  and  visit  us  when 
e  could,  swung  himself  on  to  his  horse,  and  gal- 
lopped  off. 

We  would  gladly  have  kept  my  father  with  us, 
but  we  were  well  pleased  to  know  that  he  was  out 
of  the  power  of  the  French.  In  our  evening 
prayers  we  thanked  our  good  God  for  the  favour- 
able turn  things  had  taken,  and  begged  Him  to 
continue  His  protection  to  our  dear  father. 

On  the  following  day,  we  wrote  to  good  Uncle 
Berghausen,  to  tell  him  all  that  had  happened, 
and  to  remind  him  of  his  promise  to  pay  us  a  visit. 

Peace  and  joy  returned  to  our  house,  and  ray 
mother's  delicate  health  ^as  guite  restored. 

My  father  paid  us  two  visits  during  the  next 
month,  but  could  never  remain  more  than  half  an 
hour,  as  it  was  necessary  to  be  continually  on  the 
watch  against  the  French,  who  again  appeared 
in  our  country. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  we  received  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  of  the  great  victory 
gained  by  the  allies.  The  joy  which  prevailed  in 
our  village  can  hardly  be  described,  and  even  we 
thoughtless  children  felt  an  emotion  of  holy 
patriotism. 

A  few  days  later,  we  had  a  letter  from  my 
father,  containing  only  the  words : 

**  I  am  coming." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  my  mother 
went  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  a  good  supper. 
The  table  was  spread  with  our  finest  damask,  and 
our  silver  spoons  and  forks,  which  had  been  dis- 
interred from  their  place  of  concealment,  were 
produced.  The  table  napkins  were  folded  like 
fans,  and  placed  by  the  green  wine  glasses.  The 
large  lamp  shed  a  clear  Tight  over  uie  table,  and 
ererything  had  a  festive  Took.  My  mother  sent 
my  brother  Louis  to  Father  Reinhard  and  Herr 
Hofelman,  to  invite  them  to  supper ;  an  invitation 
they  gladly  accepted. 

About  eight  o'clock,  when  all  was  in  readitess 
for  his  reception,  we  children,  who  had  been 
waiting  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  came  back 
joyfully,  bringing  my  father  home,  and  leading- 
him  first  to  the  arms  of  my  mother,  and  then  to 
his  two  friends. 

"You  have  me  here  once  more,"  said  my 
father,  "and  I  will  never  leave  you  again.  I 
took  my  leave  of  the  corps  of  Count  Wallmoden 
after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  at  the  glorious 
battle  of  Leipsic.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia 
is  extinguished ;  England  has  again  declared 
Hanover  its  own  kingdom ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  Ernest  Augustus,  has  been  sent  to 
resume  his  sovereignty.  Long  life  to  George 
III.,  elector  of  Hanover;  long  live  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland ;  long  live  liie  aTlied  monarchs  and 
their  people." 

Our  glasses  were  filled  with  wine,  and  we  drank 
the  toast,  and  praised  our  Father  in  heaven  for 
all  His  goodness.  Then  we  partook  of  a  more 
joyful  meal  than  we  had  ever  before  shared— for 
we  once  more  had  our  dear  father,  and  were  free 
in  a  free  country. 

THE   END. 
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SOME  PLEASURES  &  PASTIMES 
OF  ANIMALS. 


|Y  dressiog*rooin  window  looks  down 
upon  two  small  back  ^srardens:  my 
own,  where  Jack,  a  sacred  seagull, 
reigns  lord  of  all  he  surveys  (not 
much,  I  am  sorry  to  say) ;  and  my 
ae^Uxmr's,  a  little  patch  of  grass  with  half  a 
docen  standard  rose-trees  in  it.  Here,  the  first 
limug  thing  I  see  this  morning  is  a  splendid  tom- 
cat, now  quite  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  but  yet 
appaiendy  enjoying  a  game,  with  some  dead 
kms  and  sticks,  like  a  kitten.  I  was  contrast- 
iB^  mentally  his  light-hearted  happy  nature  with 
flat  of  a  certain  poor  departed  Jim,  who,  after  he 
gKw  up,  never  unbent  in  play  for  a  moment ; 
wiien,  {M>kinfi;'  a^^ain,  I  saw  a  tiny  mouse  steal 
away  a  few  feet  from  under  the  cat's  paw,  and 
my  ligfat-hearted  theory  burst  like  a  bubble : 
though  I  am  bound  to  saj  that  this  next-door  cat 
has  a  veiy  sunny  disposition  indeed,  often  enjoy- 
t^  a  game  of  romps  with  his  own  dog— a  thing 
oor  Jim  never  would  stoop  to.  It  was  nearly  half 
aa  hour  before  I  left  my  room,  but  there  the  cat 
Bas,  sdn  at  play  with  the  mouse,  which  did  not 
swn  either  much  weaker  or  less  able  to  run  than 
^en  I  first  saw  it.  Now  here  is  a  case  of  dis- 
tet  animal  amusement  and  waste  of  time,  the 
w»|t  parthr  no  doubt  of  well-fed  idleness.  If  my 
n^bbour  himself,  instead  of  my  neighbour's  cat, 
taf  been  playing  with  the  mouse,  of  course  I 
ilflold  have  felt  it  a  duty  either  to  write  to  the 
"Itnes  "  or  draw  the  attention  of  the  Society  for 
Ac  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  to  the  matter. 
Aaitwas,  I  did  neither,  but  it  led  me  to  think  of 
fte  amount  of  time  spent  for  wasted  ?)  by  animals 
o£  aH  kinds  in  simple  play  or  pleasure  uncon- 
nected   in  any  way  with  more  material  enjoy- 


Dogs,  though  not  able  to  squander  their  time 
ofer  a  newspaper,  will  spend  hour  after  hour 
seated  at  a  window,  watching  all  that  passes  in 
^■c  street ;  or,  in  the  evening,  regarding  a  mouse- 
Me  Dot  with  the  slightest  idea  of  gain  or  profit, 
bat  merdy  as  an  agreeable  means  of  passing  the 
tine.  Then  there  are  the  long-continued  flight  of 
tttie  ^geons  about  our  houses,  the  quadrille  of 
thi  house-fly  across  our  ceilings,  the  gambolling 
flCnkats,  and  the  hovering  in  the  sun  of  those 
bmA-coknited  two-winged  flies  we  sometimes 
cafinmes.  Even  the  patient  ass,  that  beast  of 
muj  woes,  is  naturally  rather  light-hearted, 
tihomi  hitf  ordhiary  relaxation  seldom  goes  be- 
yond a  roll  in  a  dusty  road  when  off  duty ;  but 
those  who  have  kept  and  cared  for  one  know  well 
chuimU  his  loud  clear  bray  of  honest  recognition 
and  joy,  at  the  sight  of  any  one  to  whom  he  is 
died ;  while  an  under- worked  joyous  donkev, 
lof  ^ort,  has  been  even  seen  to  indulge  in 
[  ^Hgs  round  a  farmyard,  catching  and  hold- 
\  1^  the  tap,  ontii  their  squeals  brought 
r  to'ih^  rescue, 
lliftbw  out  iifsc)io<iI  shows  his  sense  of  happi- 
flm  m  tMdbm  inart  strongly  than  a  horse  or 
fotj  does  when  first  turned  loose  for  a  run  at 
giiii    teiiliig  nmnd  the  paddock,  now  stopping 


for  a  moment  to  snort  and  fill  his  lungs  with  the 
fresh  open  air,  and  then,  with  a  kick  up  of  the 
heels,  continuing  his  gallop.  These  spells  of 
play  last  longer  with  some  horses  than  others,  de- 

g ending  often  upon  the  length  of  time  the  animal 
as  been  stable-fed.  A  horse,  that  is  turned  out 
daily>  merely  trots  off  a  few  yards,  with  a  merry 
laugh,  before  beginning  to  nibble  the  fresh  sweet 
grass.  In  their  stabte  the  amusements  of  horses 
too  often  take  the  form  of  wanton  mischief,  or 
some  .such  *•  horse-play  "  as  unhooking  a  stable- 
jacket  and  tearing  it  up,  or  biting  holes  in  their 
own  clothing,  kicking  their  stall  to  bits,  etc. ; 
while  a  very  playful  pony  has  been  known  to  in- 
dulge in  pulling  the  feathers  out  of  tame  pigeons' 
tails.  Talking  of  pigeons  reminds  me  of  the 
quantity  of  small  talk,  gossip,  or  scandal  indulged 
in  by  them  and  certain  other  birds  before  retinng 
for  the  night  or  beginning  work  for  the  day. 
House-sparrows^  starlings,  and  rooks  are  all  very 
chatty  at  these  times ;  wnile  birds  who  lead  more 
solitaiy  lives  nearly  always  end  and  begin  the 
day  with  a  song  of  joy. 

Sea-birds  probably  have  their  notes  of  pleasure; 
but  they  are  rather  **  Carlylish,"  if  I  may  coin  an 
adjective,  as  a  rule,  and  much  given  to  scolding 
and  fault-finding ;  reminding  one  in  ibis  of  the 
domestic  goose  and  swan.  The  little  tame  ^11 
aforesaid  is  most  amusing  in  this  way,  indulging 
in  long  fits  of  angry  scoldings  at  intruding  cats, 
or  boys  who  chance  to  stop  and  look  through  the 
palings  of  his  back  garden,  and  not  having  a  good 
word  for  even  a  policeman.  It  is  said  that  "  a 
cat  may  look  at  a  king ;  "  but  no  matter  how  re- 
spectfully a  cat  looks  at  Jack,  she  is  sure  to  draw 
down  upon  her  head  a  storm  of  abuse.  But  even 
Jack  has  his  pastimes,  one  of  which  consists  in 
making  little  nautical  experiments  with  anything 
that  will  float,  such  as  sticks  and  straws,  in  his 
pan  of  water. 

We  know  that  in  hot  weather  men  delight  to 
pack  their  carpet-bags  and  take  long  jourqeys  to 
the  sea,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  taking  headers  in- 
to it.  Similarly,  mutatis  mutandis^  porpoises, 
when  they  migrate,  as  they  often  do,  shoreward, 
up  inlana  lochs  and  rivers,  are  seized  with  a 
desire  to  take  lofty  —  almost  perpendicular — 
headers  into  the  air.  But  whether  they  do  so 
merely  to  show  their  strength  and  power  of  rising 
above  their  fellows,  or  to  get  a  peep  at  the  bear- 
ings of  the  land  about  them,  is  a  mystery. 

Dogs  do  not  chew  or  smoke.  But  a  dog  nearly 
always  keeps  a  store  of  favourite  old  dry  bones  by 
him,  one  of  which  he  loves  to  bring  to  the  fireside, 
to  pass  away  half  an  hour  before  going  to  bed 
gnawing  at  it ;  while  light-hearted  dogs  will  often 
end  a  spell  of  chewing  at  their  bone  with  a  game 
of  pitch-and-toss  widi  it.  I  have  even  known  a 
dog  to  play  pitch-and-toss  with  a  single  pellet  of 
shot. 

One  sees  more  of  the  dog  and  cat  and  their 
pastimes  tnan  of  other  animals  ;  but  it  is  likely 
that  in  a  state  of  nature  most  beasts  spend  quite 
as  much  of  their  life  in  killing  time  as  do  these. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  the  eye, 
or  what  may  be  called  the  artistic  delights  of  the 
animal  world,^  because  th6  lovely  colours  and 
forms  with  which  it  abounds  are  now  generally 
supposed  to  be  only  given  in  what  an  artist  would 
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call  a  pot-boiling  sense — that  is,  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  living  or  to  prevent  others  doing  so. 
Still,  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  the  more  one  looks 
at  nature— especially  that  of  tropical  forest  life  and 
places  where  the  admiring  eye  of  man  is  the  ex« 
ception  rather  than  the  rule— the  more  one  feels 
that  animals  of  every  sort  possess  national  col- 
lections, not  of  brown  old  masters,  but  of  lovely 
living  works,  the  colour  and  drawing  of  which  can- 
not be  called  in  question.  R.  L. 


THE    SISTERS    OF    MERCY. 


HEY  gather  them  in  from  the  lanes. 
From  the  dens  of  the  vicious  few. 
From  the  homes  where  sorrow  reigns ; 
While  the  childrens'  hearts  are  new. 

They  teach  them  the  love  of  God, 
They  teach  them  to  sing  and  pray, 

They  point  to  the  burial  sod, 
And  the  realms  of  endless  day. 

Who  says  that  the  idle  seek 
Repose  in  the  cloister's  shade  ? 

Oh,  let  him  no  longer  speak 
A  lie  by  the  wicked  made ! 

There  is  not  a  nun  but  works 

She  teaches  or  intercedes, 
No  slothfulness  ever  lurks 

Where  is  met  so  many  needs. 

They  gather  them  in  from  the  lanes, 

They  gather  the  children  in 
Where  the  Si)irit  of  Beauty  reigns 

O'er  the  spirit  of  woe  and  sin. 

If  I  were  an  outcast  child. 

My  greatest  grief  would  be 
To  part  from  those  mothers  mild. 

And  launch  on  the  fretful  sea. 

I  must  have  you  recollect, 

Those  women,  so  poor  and  meek, 

Were,  likely  enough,  once  deckt 
With  the  fashion's  latest  freak  ; 

But,  loving  their  Saviour  more 
Than  a  season's  joy  and  pride, 

They  entered  the  convent  door 
For  the  sake  of  Him  Who  died. 

Just  think  what  a  life  is  theirs. 

Ye  daughters  that  throng  the  street ! 

And  crave  a  space  in  their  prayers. 
And  sit  at  their  holy  feet. 

They  gather  them  in  from  the  lanes, 

They  gather  the  children  in  ; 
They  teach  them  the  sweetest  strains, 

And  their  hearts  by  kindness  win. 

When  the  Angel  of  Death  comes  down 

And  looks  in  this  dismal  mine. 
He  will  find,  for  the  Saviour's  Croi?v-n, 

Some  precious  jewels  that  shine. 

He  will  light  on  the  nuns,  and  say, — 
**  Your  toil  and  your  tears  shall  cease; 

iLo,  the  night  it  has  passed  away ! 
And  the  home  for  you  now  is — Peace." 

A.  W.  W. 


IN    THE    CHRISTMAS    SNOW; 

OR,    LOST    AND    FOUND. 

A   Story  of  the  Franco -German  War, 


By  Miss  Stewart. 


^T  was  the  dawning  of  the  anniversary 
of  that  day  the  advent  of  which,  near 
two  thousand  years  ago,  brought 
"peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good- 
will." 

A  bitterly  cold  morning  in  the  half  French,  half 
German,  province  of  Alsace.  We  are  in  Rhine- 
land,  and  the  bleak  norlh  wind  sweeps  across  the 
renowned  river,  and  gives  us,  on  what  is  assumed 
to  be  French  ground,  a  taste  of  Siberia.  The  star 
of  Bethlehem  still  glitters  through  the  keen  air, 
though  in  the  eastern  verge  of  the  horizon  the 
dull  grey  clouds  are  lined  with  a  faint  safiEron  hue. 

The  scene  is  wild,  a  somewhat  lonely  spot,  no 
veiy  great  distance  from  Strasburg,  a  stretch  of 
undulating  ground  sparsely  dotted  with  the  tall 
pines  which  cover  the  steep  hills,  or  rather  moun- 
tains, in  the  background. 

Very  far  in  the  background  these  mountains 
ascend,  and  they  overlook  t4ie  mighty  river.  But 
for  the  mountains,  with  their  sombre  crown  of  the 
dark  blue-green  firs,  the  prospect  would  be  some- 
what tame.  There  is  a  farmhouse  here  and  there, 
which,  though  the  red-tiled  roofs  are  now  covered 
with  snow,  are  conspicuous  by  their  pointed  gables 
and  lights  glimmering  through  the  casements. 
There  is  a  long  straggling  village  too,  stretching 
over  the  level  ground.  The  adjacent  fields  in  the 
autumn  are  bnght  with  the  golden  com,  and  on 
the  decline  of  a  hill,  about  a  mile  beyond  the 
village,  is  a  building  which,  from  its  size  and 
style,  is  evidently  ecclesiastical  or  scholastic.  It 
is  a  plain  and  somewhat  heavy  building  of  modern 
erection.  Its  walls  are  stone,  and  it  is  but  one 
storey  high,  but  the  two  long  rows  of  windows 
show  that  it  is  spacious.  It  has  a  centre  and 
wings ;  the  centre  is  a  church  or  chapel  with  a 
belfry  tower,  and  the  chapel  and  dwelling  sur- 
round three  sides  of  a  court.  The  fourth  consists 
of  a  low  stone  wall  with  iron  gates,  and  a  portico 
with  a  statue  of  that  favoured  saint  whom  God 
chose  as  the  protector  and  guardian  of  the  infancy 
and  childhood  of  Ilis  Divine  Son. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  sweet  and 
tender,  inviting  and  holy,  in  the  character  of  S. 
Joseph,  most  venerable  and  venerated  of  all  God's 
saints.  His  prayers,  his  protection,  seem  the 
especial  appanage  of  youth. 

That  plain  commodious  building  is  called  S. 
Joseph's  College,  and  its  inhabitants  are  the 
Brothers  and  pupils  of  the  Christian  schools. 

Midnight  Mass  you  are  sure  had  been  said  in 
the  college  chapel,  and  the  clear  sweet  treble  of 
young  voices  had  joined  in  the  angelic  song  of 
joy.  But  while  there  was  blaze  of  taper,  and 
fragrant  vapoury  wreaths  of  incense,  and  mellow 
notes  of  the  organ  in  S.  Joseph's  chapel,  all  night 
long  the  snow  drifted  and  the  winds  wailed  with- 
out, seeming  as  they  swept  over  the  whitened 
landscape  to  chant  a  death  dirge  rather  than  the 
joyful  promise  of  eternal  life. 
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It  was  in  the  still  small  hours  between  two  and 
three  in  the  morning.  The  lights  at  S.  Joseph's 
were  extinguished,  save  those  that  burned  before 
the  altar  and  around  the  crib  with  the  model  of 
the  little  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  ox  and  ass 
deftly  contrived  out  of  mouse  and  rabbit  skins,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  boys.  All  was  silent,  for 
an  hour  or  two  of  rest  was  to  be  taken  before  the 
bdl  rung  for  the  usual  time  of  rising,  six  o'clock. 
All  was  dark  and  silent,  too,  in  the  village  ;  the 
very  watchdogs  slept.  The  sky  was  dark,  for  no 
star  was  to  be  seen  through  the  snow,  which  fell 
hke  a  white  curtain  betwixt  earth  and  sk^. 

Yet  down  a  narrow  lane,  planted  on  either  side 
with  taQ  elms,  and  terminating  at  the  foot  of  the 
eiBinence  on  which  S.  Joseph's  stood,  trailed  and 
struggled  a  homeless,  miserable  woman. 

It  was  only  towards  midnight  the  snowstorm 
commenced.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening 
there  had  been  merely  a  gale  of  that  sharj)  wind 
which  sweeps  over  Germany,  and  which  in  the 
winter  season  crosses  the  ocean  to  give  us  a  taste 
of  its  quality  in  England  and  Scotland. 

This  lane  separated  two  meadows  that  were 
part  of  the  land  attached  to  the  college. 

Such  trim  farming  as  we  have  in  England  is 
not  common  even  among  the  neat  and  industrious 
Flemings  ;  it  is  very  seldom  seen  in  France. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  thick  hedge  that  grew 
up  between  the  elms  on  either  side,  so  that  the 
footpath  down  the  lane  was  in  a  measure  screened 
from  the  driving  snow. 

This  lonely  woman  who  was  traversing  the 
country  on  so  obscure  a  night  was  well  wrapped 
in  a  large  woollen  mantle,  the  hood  thrown  over 
her  head.  She  was  a  tall,  stoutly  built,  and 
naturally  strong  woman,  and  might  alone  and 
onencumbered  have  fought  against  the  storm. 

But  she  was  not  alone ;  she  carried  a  healthy 
child,  a  boy  of  three  years,  a  hearty,  robust  child 
for  bis  age.  This  child  was  carefully  sheltered 
from  the  storm  that  beat  so  pitilessly  on  her  own 
head ;  she  held  him  close  clasped  to  her  bosom, 
warmly  folded  in  her  cloak.  But  the  north  wind 
came  screaming  down  the  lane,  whirling  the 
snowflakes,  which  froze  as  they  fell,  between  the 
folds  of  her  hood,  and  cutting  her  face  like  splin- 
ters of  glass.    The  poor  creature  staggered  I 

Young,  hale  woman  as  she  was,  she  could  not 
stand  erect  before  that  howling  gust.  On  the  wet 
snow  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  tall  elms,  the  leaf- 
less boughs  of  which  creaked  and  swayed  in  the 
blast  like  willow  wands,  she  sank  down  almost 
despairing.  Her  tears  burst  forth,  warm  tears 
that  were  turned  into  ice  upon  her  pale  cheeks. 

•'  Oh,  blessed  Virgin !  *'  she  murmured,  and 
her  speech  was  not  the  dialect  of  Alsace,  but 
that  of  what  its  children  call,  in  homely  loving 
phrase,  "The  Fatherland,"  on  the  other  side  of 
th:  beiutiful  Rhine.  *'0h,  blessed  Mary! 
ch  pray  fcr  roe,  a  weak  and  forlorn  wretch,  a 
miserable  sinner!  Oh,  sweet  Virgin,  maiden 
iTot'ier!  have  pity  on  the  poor  mother  from 
«bom  I,  wicked  that  1  am,  have  stolen  her  child  1 
On  me.  90  me,  tie  sinner,  let  the  punishment 
^1  Oh,  let  not  my  gracious  and  noble  mis- 
tress, let  not  her  dear  child  suffer  through  my 
tr^cheiy !  Oh,  foolish  and  wicked  that  I  was ! 
I  see  pow  that  that  false  Graf  never  meant  to  wed 


with  one  so  lowly  as  poor  Charlotte.  Oh,  vain 
and  miserable  creature  that  I  am,  and  to  have 
believed  that  he  loved  me,  because  he  spoke  flat- 
tering words,  and  had  stolen  my  own  foolish 
heart.  He  beguiled  me  to  steal  the  child  of  my 
mistress,  he  swore  that  he  would  marry  me,  and 
now  that  I  am  in  a  strange  land  he  abandons  me. 
Ah,  Gof^  in  Himmel  /  had  not  his  minions  been 
more  merciful  than  he,  both  I  and  the  dear  young 
count  had  died  this  night,  while  he  goes  back  in 
safety  to  claim  his  kinsman's  grand  inheritance  I 
Ah  me  !  how  the  wind  blows  and  the  snow  falls  y. 
it  will  smother  us  both,  dear  little  Graf,  before  the 
morning ! " 

Then  the  wretched  creature  bowed  her  head, 
and  fell  into  a  fit  of  bitter  weeping.  Presently 
she  looked  up.  Down  came  the  white  snow, 
noiselessly,  unceasingly,  its  white  glare  alone 
breaking:  the  stark  black  darkness,  which  it  made 
almost  visible. 

The  unhappy  Charlotte  endeavoured  to  rise;, 
her  limbs  were  stiff  with  cold  and  fatigue ;  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  she  moved. 

The  snow  was  nearly  a  foot  deep  even  in  the 
lane ;  and  still  the  wind  came  roanng  down  the 
lane,  bending  the  tall  trees  so  that  the  wanderer 
trembled  lest,  torn  from  its  roots,  one  of  the  leaf- 
less giants  should  topple  down  and  crush  her. 

"Oh,  blessed  saints!"  she  murmured  des* 
pairingly,  '*  were  they  indeed  more  merciful  than 
their  master,  those  rude  huntsmen  of  the  Hartz  S 
Oh,  beloved  child !  had  they  not  better,  as  thy 
cruel  kinsman  bade  them,  have  killed  us  at  once 
than  given  us  the  chance  of  freezing  in  these 
cruel  snows!  What  a  mockery  tool  Were  I 
near  a  town  or  habitation  on  this  dreadful  nighty 
they  have  left  me  not  a  groschen  to  pay  for 
shelter.  Oh,  sweet  and  merciful  Lord,  suffer  not, 
on  this  blessed  anniversary  of  Thy  birth,  an  in- 
nocent to  perish ;  the  sin  that  finds  him  was  mine, 
be  mine  alone  the  penalty !  " 

Rather  thought  than  uttered  were  these  self- 
reproaches,  this  prayer  of  the  miserable  woman, 
who  had  been  won  by  a  promise  of  marriage  fron> 
one  far  above  her  to  steal  from  its  home  the  dnld 
entrusted  to  her  charge. 

She  was  no  fragile,  delicate  creature,  that 
young  German  woman,  but  tall  and  strong  and 
hardy ;  but  a  hale  man  could  not  have  borne  xxp^ 
against  the  buffeting  of  that  terrible  storm,  and  just 
as  she  reached  the  end  of  the  lane^seen  through 
the  rents  which  the  fierce  winds  tore  in  the  veil  of 
the  snow — and  the  walls  of  the  college  were 
dimly  discernible  on  the  rising  ground,  overcome 
with  anguish  and  fatigue  she  fell  forwards. 

Fell,  never  to  rise  again ! 

In  spite  of  the  cruelty  she  had  perpetrated,  the 
woman  loved  her  nurseling ;  with  her  last  breath 
she  folded  him  convulsively  to  her  bosom. 

Then  her  arms  relaxed  and  fell  stifiy  beside 
her,  and  the  forlorn  child  nestled  on  the  bosom  of 
a  corpse. 

He  was  three  years  and  a  few  months  old,,  that 

child.    He  could  walk  sturdily,  and  prattle  some 

disjointed  sentsnces. 

The  worst  terrors  of  the  night  were  past. 

The  wind  lufled,  the  snow  fell  less  thickly,  and 

i^on  the  leaden  sky  a  few  stars  began  to  fitter : 
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notably  the  Star  of  the  East,  that  bright  har- 
binger of  the  joyful,  the  glorious  morning. 

The  hood  that  had  shaded  the  face  of  Charlotte 
had  fallen  back. 

Was  it  the  shimmering  Kght  of  the  stars  only 
that  illuminated  her  pale  face,  white  as  the  snow 
that  enfolded  her  like  a  winding-sheet  ? 

The  sleeping  child  stirred,  and  unconsciously 
nestled  closer  to  the  bosom  of  the  dead  woman. 

The  bosom  which,  in  spite  of  all,  had  loved 
him,  was  growing  cold,  the  erring  heart  was 
still ;  but  the  child  rested  peacefully  on  his  sad 
couch,  and  his  innocent  spirit  was  lapped  in  a 
wondrous  dream. 

More  than  mortal  melody  filled  the  air;  a 
radiance  mild  as  that  of  the  moon  in  her  placid 
beauty,  more  glorious  than  the  sun  at  noonday, 
surrounded  him. 

In  that  marvellous  radiance,  the  face  of  poor 
Charlotte  was  endowed  with  a  beauty  unknown  to 
it  in  life ;  a  sweet,  sad  smile  had  settled  on  the 
pale  lips,  the  expression  of  pain  had  passed  from 
the  solemn  brow ;  it  was  as  the  look  of  one  who 
*had  sinned  and  repented,  and  been  forgiven. 

And  for  the  child— a  sudden  bewilderment  pos- 
sessed him. 

He  was  no  longer  couched  upon  the  bosom  of 
his  nurse  :  he  was  walking  alone,  free  to  wander 
at  his  own  childish  will. 

How  often,  in  his  baby  petulance,  had  he  run 
away  from  Charlotte,  and  propounded  in  his  small 
brain  what  the  delights  of  liberty  would  be — to 
play  by  himself  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  to 
travel  up  and  down  the  grand  staircase,  or  climb 
up  to  the  open  window.  But  now  that  he  misses 
the  restraining  hand  and  voice  of  Charlotte,  that 
he  finds  himself  alone,  he  is  terrified. 

It  was  gloomy  and  dark  and  cold,  that  unknown 
solitude  where  he  wandered,  till  swiftly  as  the 
lightning's  flash  he  was  batiied  in  that  marvellous 
radiance.  It  was  no  longer  cold ;  the  atmos- 
phere appeared  warm  and  genial,  and  in  his  own 
fancy  the  child  tripped  memly  along,  and  beside 
him  was  another  child.  A  child  so  marvel- 
lously beautiful,  with  his-  golden  hair,  and  gar- 
ments so  white  that  they  were  dazzling  to  look 
upon,  that  the  other  boy  would  have  felt  msmayed 
but  that  the  aspect  of  the  stranger  was  so  sweet 
and  loving. 

"  Be  not  afraid,  but  come  with  me,"  said  the 
radiant  child.  "I  will  take  thee  to  a  new  home, 
and  my  father  will  protect  thee,  and  have  ever  a 
care  for  thee  and  uphold  thee,  so  that  thou  shalt 
never  become  unworthy  of  my  love." 

And  along  the  brink  of  precipices,  and  by  thorny 
paths  edged  by  black  and  sluggish  waters,  the 
child  seemed  led,  till  his  conductor  paused,  and, 
lo !  at  the  gates  of  a  palace,  the  walls  of  which 
shone  like  the  mildly  lustrous  sapphire,  stood  an 
aged  man,  bearing  a  stately  silver  white  lily. 

And  so  gentle  and  beneficent  were  the  looks  of 
this  venerable  person,  that  when  the  boy's  con- 
ductor said,  "  My  father,  have  a  care  for  this 
little  one,  for  my  sake,"  and  the  aged  sire,  assent- 
ing, held  out  his  arms,  the  boy  sprang  to  them, 
and  nestled  down  to  a  sweet  sleep. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

The  night  has  passed.  The  saffron  glow  in  the 
east  has  merged  into  a  bright  vermilion.    The 


wind  has  lulled,  the  snow  has  ceased  to  fall,  but 
the  air  is  keen  and  sharp,  and  the  frost-king 
reigns  in  his  glory.  Icicles,  tinted  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow— blue,  red,  and  orann — 
hang  pendant  from  the  eaves  of  the  convent,  from 
the  abutments  of  the  belfry  tower,  from  every 
coign  of  vantage  about  S.  Jos^h's  College.  The 
eaith  is  spread  with  a  carpet  that  glitters  in  its 
whiteness.  The  tall  elms  are  columns  of  silver 
in  their  robe  of  hoar  frost.  The  dark  green  of  the 
pine  and  fir,  and  the  shining  metaUic  leaves  of 
the  holly  and  its  scarlet  berries,  are  like  emeralds 
and  coral. 

The  brothers  and  pupils  at  S.  Joseph's  College 
are  afoot ;  so  also  are  the  dwellers  in  the  adjacent 
village,  for  S.  Joseph's  is  the  nearest  church. 
Many  of  these  peasants  will  attend  the  seven 
o'clock  Mass,  and  the  sacristan  goes  to  open  the 
church  doors  and  the  gates  of  the  courtyard. 

He  is  accompanied  by  a  jrouth  who  has  but  just 
joined  the  brotherhood.  This  young  brother, 
Aloysins,  in  his  mildness  and  perfect  abstraction 
from  worldly  pleasures  not  a  little  resembles  that 
gentle  son  of  the  Gonzagas  whose  n^me  he  has 
taken.  As  he  helps  the  sacristan,  an  aged  man, 
to  open  the  ^fates,  he  starts  back  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  surpnse. 

Just  within  the  shelter  of  the  porch,  and  directly 
beneath  the  statue  of  S.  Joseph,  lay  the  body  of 
a  child. 

Brother  Aloysius  stooped  to  raise  him,  fearing 
that  he  was  frozen  to  death.  No,  he  was  breath- 
ing, and  warm  to  the  touch  ;  a  lovely  child,  too, 
whose  eyes  were  deeply  and  beautifully  blue  as 
the  rapidly  brightening  skies  of  that  Christmas 
mom.  He  smiled  up  in  the  face  of  the  young 
brother,  then  looked  wistfully  round,  and  called 
for  his  mother  and  for  Charlotte. 

He  was  warmly  clad,  and  in  garments  such  as 
would  be  worn  by  the  child  of  wealthy  parents ; 
but  though  his  httle  coat  was  of  fine  cloth  and 
lined  with  sables,  it  was  still  a  miracle  that  he 
had  not  been  frozen  to  death. 

The  boy's  baby- talk  was  Grerman,  but  not  such 
German  as  is  common  in  Alsace,  but  the  Ger- 
man of  a  court,  of  Dresden,  or  Munich,  or  Berlin. 

Strangely,  too,  the  child  spoke  of  another  child, 
all  bnght  and  shining,  clad  in  white  and  glitter- 
ing vesture,  who  had  led  him  by  the  hand  all 
safely  after  his  nurse  laid  down  to  sleep,  and 
given  him  to  the  care  of  his  father,  who  was,  oh^ 
so  gentle  !  and  who  smiled  upon  him  still. 

And  as  it  was  on  the  blessed  eve  of  the  Nativity 
that  these  things  had  happened,  and  the  boy  had 
come  safely  to  the  gates  of  S.  Joseph's  through 
the  bitter  winds,  and  the  darkness,  and  the  snow, 
it  was  devoutly  believed  that  his  radiant  conductor 
was  He  who  invites  little  children  to  His  loving 
care,  and  that  in  the  form  of  the  glorious  Christ- 
child  He  had  vouchsafed  to  become  visible  to  the 
boy,  to  whom,  therefore,  they  gave  the  name  of 
Emmanuel  ! 

It  seemed  manifest  to  the  good  brothers,  that 
the  child  found  sleepingat  their  gates  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  was,  by  the  Divine  dispensation,  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  Every  effort  was,  however, 
made  to  discover  from  whence  the  boy  had  strayed, 
as  it  was  evident  frt)m  the  material  of  his  cloth- 
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ing  that  his  parents  were  nott  of  that  condition  of 
Vdt  dial,  in  a  monetary  sense,  would  make  him 
an  object  of  charity. 

littte  footprints  in  the  snow  were  a  guide  to  the 
coroer  of  the  lane  where  poor  Charlotte  slept  in 
death.  Her  aspect  and  her  dress  led  to  the  con^ 
elusion  that  she  was  a  German  bonne.  But 
friiether  accident,  or  some  wrong-doing  of  the  un- 
lortnDate  woman  herself,  had  made  the  child  an 
outcast  and  caused  her  own  piteous  death,  it  was 
impossihle  to  judge.  There  was  no  paper  or 
trinket  about  either  the  dead  woman  or  the  child 
from  which  the  slightest  clue  could  be  obtained. 
That  the  boy  had  been  in  her  charge  was  certain, 
from  lus  mournful  cries  of  "  Charlotte  1  Char- 
lotte i "  when  he  was  taken  to  see  the  corpse. 

Poor  Charlotte  was  consigned  to  the  grave,  and 
the  Brother  Superior  not  only  caused  all  possible 
research  and  inquiries  to  be  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  was  at  the  trouble  of  sending  to 
Strasbuig,  and  not  only,  making  inquiries  among 
the  municipal  officers  of  the  city,  but  was  also  at 
the  ezpmse  of  inserting  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  describing  the  circumstances  under 
whkh  he  had  been  taken  charge  of  at  the  college. 
AH  these  measures  were  atK)rtive.  Days  and 
weeks  rolled  into  months  and  years,  and  there 
was  no  inqairy  for  little  Emmanuel. 

He  had  been  but  a  short  time  a  resident  at  the 
coDege,  however,  ere  he  had  so  endeared  himself 
to  the  whole  community,  that  it  would  have  been 
a  grief  to  every  member  of  it,  and  especially  to 
Bioc^r  Aloysius,  had  he  been  claimed.  He  was 
so  jTentle,  so  obedient  and  loving. 

From  the  date  of  the  blessed  feast  on  which  the 
ymmg  brother  found  the  child  at  the  gates,  he 
bad  made  him  his  peculiar  charge,  ana  to  part 
with  him  would  have  been  a  great  sorrow.  Let 
it  not,  nevertheless,  be  supposed  that  Aloysius 
would  for  a  moment  have  hesitated  between  his 
own  feelings  and  the  good  of  the  boy. 

The  superior  himself  was  not  more  earnest  in 
his  endeavour  to  (fiscover  the  friends  of  the  little 
waif :  how  hard  poor  Aloysius  tried  to  glean  some 
information  from  his  baby  talk !  But  it  was  baby 
talk,  and  the  name  of  the  parents  on  whom  for 
many  weeks  he  called  so  pitifully  never  passed 
his  lips. 

The  boy  was  of  German  birth  unquestionably, 
but  whether  from  Catholic  Bavaria,  or  Protestant 
Wortemburg,  Aloysius  could  not  discover. 

Catholic  of  course  was  the  boy  at  S.  Joseph* s. 
Conscious  of  his  own  great  love  for  him,  Aloysius 
sometimes  scrupled  at  the  satisfaction  he  was 
aware  he  felt  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  child's 
friends.  But  as  years  passed  on,  this  theme  of 
pioos  self-reproach  ceased  to  exist,  as  it  became 
my  certain  that  little  Emmanuel  had  no  friends 
in  the  world  save  the  Christian  Brothers ! 

Worthy  of  the  divine  name  by  which  they 
called  him,  worthy  of  the  tender  care  and  their 
best  instruction,  he  proved,  generous,  sensitive, 
affectionate  and  intelligent,  the  seed  fell  upon 
fertile  ground,  and  brought  forth  abundant  fniit. 
Nor  was  the  casket  of  his  corporeal  frame  un- 
worthy of  the  gem  of  the  fresh,  pure  spirit  which 
it  eocfosed,  for  Emmanuel  grew  to  be  a  tall, 
stroog-limbed  boy,  and  his  handsome  features 
^wiag  with  health,  his  broad  forehead  shaded 


with  locks  of  dark  brown  hair,  his  bright  com- 
plexion and  beaming  smile,  made  up  an  appear- 
ance which  the  heir  of  a  kingdom  might  have  en- 
vied. Emmanuel  was  as  brave,  too,  as  he  was 
intelligent,  and  always  self-sacrificing.  A  sickly 
season  came,  and  fever  ravaged  &e  adjacent 
hamlet  and  spread  its  pestilential  wings  over  the 
college,  where  two  of  the  brethren  and  one  of- the 
pupils  died. 

Then  was  the  courage,  the  Christian  bravery  of 
the  foundling  boy  made  manifest. 

While  the  older  pupils  shrank  from  those  apart- 
ments of  the  college  where  the  sick  were  treated, 
Emmanuel  made  it  his  prayer  to  the  superior  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  attend  on  them.  The 
superior  demurred,  though  he  was  sorely  at  a  loss 
for  help  in  the  sick  chambers,  but  the  physician 
assured  him  that  Emmanuel's  very  fearlessness 
would  protect  him  from  the  infection.  So  he  as- 
sented to  Emmanuel's  request,  and  the  boy  not 
only,  as  the  doctor  foretold,  himself  escaped  the 
infection,  but  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of 
being  told  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  his  watchful  care  that  one  of  his  companions 
and  his  beloved  Brother  Aloysius,  who  had  been 
attacked,  recovered. 

Thus  much  for  the  moral  courage  of  Emmanuel. 
For  that  kind  of  valour  which  demands  physical 
strength,  coolness,  and  determination,  he  was 
equally  eminent.  There  came  a  winter  of  unusual 
severity;  not  only  were  the  peasants  starving, 
but  the  wild  animals,  driven  from  their  haunts  m 
the  woods  and  mountains,  and  made  additionally 
fierce  by  hunger,  ventured  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  villages  an&  near  the  small  towns. 

As  in  the  time  of  their  great  founder,  when 
there  was  a  famine  in  France,  which  the  bounty 
of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and 
other  wealthy  and  charitable  persons  could  but 
inadequately  relieve,  the  Brothers  of  the  "Chris- 
tian Schools"  at  S.  Joseph's  were  prompt  to 
make  their  own  little  less  by  ministenng  to  the 
poor. 

It  was  the  delight  of  Emmanuel  to  be  made  a 
dispenser  of  this  charity,  and  often  did  he  manage 
when  sent  to  the  hamlet  with  food  for  some  of 
the  famishing  children,  to  reserve  his  own  allow- 
ance and  go  hungry  that  he  might  help  to  feed 
others. 

It  was  a  bitter  morning  in  February.  A  slight 
thaw  on  the  preceding  day  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  still  more  severe  frost.  The  uneven  ground 
between  the  hamlet  and  the  college  was  danger- 
ous to  traverse,  for  the  descents  mto  the  hollow 
were  sometimes  sharp  and  steep.  Now  the  earth 
was  as  if  sheeted  with  ^^lass,  and  to  assist  his 
footsteps  Emmanuel  earned  a  stout  alpenstock 
as  he  tru^ed  laboriously  along  with  a  heavily- 
packed  ba^et  on  his  shoulder. 

The  first  of  his  charitable  visits  was  to  be  made 
to  a  poor  widow  with  three  young  children,  whose 
cottage  stood  by  itself  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
hamlet. 

Piercingly  cold  as  was  the  atmosphere,  the 
day  had  been  fine ;  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
though  its  rays  had  no  power  to  soften  the  keen 
atmosphere.  Now  the  brief  day  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  a  few  lurid,  blood-red  streaks  in  the 
west  showed  that  the  sun  had  set. 
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At  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  clothed  to  its  sum- 
mit with  a  thick  fir  coppice,  stood  the  humble 
habitation  of  the  widow.  That  wooded  eminence 
was  a  shelter  and  protection  for  the  cottage  both 
summer  and  winter,  screening  it  alike  from  the 
bleak  winds  and  the  parching  heat. 

It  was  no  steep  mountain,  with  a  thick  impas- 
sible forest,  giving  shelter  to  the  wild  boar,  the 
bear,  and  that  vile  animal,  more  dangerous  than 
either,  the  vicious,  ravening  wolf. 

The  widow  and  her  children  expected  £m- 
manuel's  visit,  for  since  the  weather  had  set  in  so 
cold  the  brothers  had  sent  her  a  weekly  dole. 
Her  two  eldest  children,  boys  of  six  and  eight 
years  of  age,  were  watching  for  Emmanuel. 

When  he  was  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the 
cottage,  a  red  beai;n  of  the  declining  sun  settled 
on  his  head,  and  the  children  with  a  joyous  shout 
rushed  forth  to  meet  him. 

But  that  cry  was  succeeded  by  a  shriek  of  ter- 
ror, for  at  the  same  moment  forth  from  the  covert 
with  an  hideous  howl  sprang  out  an  enormous 
wolf. 

With  foaming  jaws  and  eyes  that  glared  like 
balls  of  fire,  the  monster  made  for  the  children, 
who,  paralysed  by  terror,  stood  stock-still ;  and 
one  or  both  of  them  had  been  torn  down  by  the 
furious  brute,  had  not  Emmanuel,  at  peril  of  his 
own  life,  turned  ite  fury  on  himself  by  catching 
up  and  flinging  at  it  a  loose  piece  of  ice. 

The  fragment  was  heavy  and  sharp,  and  the 
aim  so  true,  it  struck  the  creature  on  the  head, 
fractured  the  frontal  bone,  and  almost  cut  out 
oue  of  its  eyes. 

With  a  renewed  howl  of  a^ony,  as  well  as 
rage,  the  monster  turned,  and  sprang  blindly  at 
Emmanuel. 

Wolves  generally  hunt  in  packs,  and  the  boy 
knew  that  if  the  howling  monster  had  com- 
panions he  was  lost. 

He  had  a  perilous  chance  even  if  it  were 
alone,  for  it  was  of  unusual  size,  and  he  had 
neither  hunting-spear  nor  firearms  with  which  to 
defend  himself. 

With  gaping  jaws  the  creature  came  at  him  full 
charge ;  he  would  have  leaped  aside,  but  that  he 
feared  a  fall  on  the  slippery  descent.  H  he  was 
to  be  the  prey  of  the  wolf  it  should  not  be  unre- 
sistinely,  was  his  muttered  thought.  Its  weight 
wouldhurl  him  to  the  ground  if  he  suffered  it  to 
spring  upon  him,  therefore,  he  met  its  charge, 
and  with  unparalleled  strength  and  firmness  he 
thrust  the  alpenstock  between  its  gaping  jaws. 
Half  way  down  the  creature's  throat  penetrated 
the  iron  ferrule  at  the  end  of  the  stout  staff,  and 
its  fangs  crushed  through  the  cudgel-like  oaken 
staff,  as  if  it  had  been  a  willow  wand.  But  its 
throat  was  torn  with  the  ferrule ;  it  was  wounded 
unto  death;  choking  and  blinded  with  its  own 
blood,  it  rolled  upon  the  ground,  uttering  fearful 
howls,  till  the  brave  boy  launched  at  its  head  a 
huge  stone,  which  had  the  effect  of  fracturing  its 
skull,  when,  after  another  faint  howl  and  a  feeble 
convulsive  movement,  the  terrible  animal  lay 
dead. 

Happily  it  was  alone,  and  had  probably  strayed 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  accustomed 
haunts. 

I7b  6e  continued.) 


TURKISH    PIPES, 


|HE  Turkish  pipe,  which  is  called  a 
chibouque^  consists  of  the  tube,  the 
bowl,  and  the  mouth-piece,  so  that  thev  . 
are  all  easily  separated  and  cleaned. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  tubes  are  seen  at  work 
every  day  in  the  shops  of  Constantinople,  where 
there  is  a  bazaar,  or  street  of  shops,  entirely  for 
their  sale.  They  are  made  from  the  young 
straight  stems  of  cherry-tree  or  jessamine,  on 
which  the  bark  is  carefully  preserved ;  they  are 
from  two  to  six  feet  in  length,  and  are  nicely  bored 
with  a  wire  auger.  The  nursing  these  stems, 
during  their  growth,  is  often  the  support  of  a  whole 
family,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  attention.  To 
prevent  the  bark  from  splitting  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  each  stem  is  swathed  with  wet  bandages, 
and  the  least  tendency  to  become  crooked  is  coun- 
teracted, either  by  a  judicious  application  of  the 
bandage,  or  by  more  copiously  watering  the  plant 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  A  perfectly 
straight  stem,  with  a  uniformly  shining  bark,  is, 
however,  a  great  rarity,  and  brings  a  far  higher 
price  than  any  other. 

The  bowls  are  made  of  a  clay  called  kefki), 
found  in  Asia- Minor  and  in  Greece.  In  its  native 
state,  it  is  soft  and  white,  but  when  baked,  it 
becomes  hard ;  and,  unlike  the  English  pipeclay, 
turns  to  a  black  or  red  colour.  These  bowls  are 
made  of  all  sizes.  The  Turks  do  not  like  them 
very  large;  but  those  exported  to  Germany, 
where  they  are  polished  and  finished  with  great 
elegance,  are  as  laree  as  a  man's  hand. 
The   bowls   are   frequently   ornamented   with 

filding,  and  the  tubes  with  embroider}*  and  jewels ; 
ut  it  is  on  the  value  of  the  mouth-piece  that  a 
Turk  prides  himself.  None  but  the  miserably 
poor  would  use  anything  but  amber ;  and  though 
the  common  sort  are  cheap  enough  to  suit  all 
ranks,  we  have  seen  some  which  have  cost 
a  hundred  pounds,  not  from  their  size,  but  from 
some  favourite  tin^e  in  their  appearance. 

With  such  a  pipe,  and  with  Saloniki  tobacco, 
a  Turk  is  supremely  happy.  Cross-legged 
on  his  Persian  carpet,  he  enjoys  it  the  whole 
day,  and,  except  to  call  for  more  tobacco,  or 
for  a  cup  of  coffee,  he  seldom  opens  his 
mouth,  as  the  smoke  is  emitted,  from  time  to 
time,  in  long  cloudy  columns  from  his  nose. 
Pip^es  take  the  lead  in  every  visit,  and  are  pre- 
liminaries to  every  conversation.  The  most 
flattering  compliment  a  Turk  can  pay  to  his 
guest  is  to  present  him  with  his  chibouque  warm 
from  his  lips ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  mixed 
look  of  indignation  and  contempt  which  a  pasha 
of  three  tails  threw  at  an  Englishman,  who  un- 
warily wiped  the  superb  amber  mouth-piece  be- 
fore he  introduced  it  between  his  own  lips. 


A  Day's  Work.— We  can  easily  manage  if  we 
will  only  take,  each  day,  the  burden  appointed  for 
it.  But  the  burden  will  be  too  heavy  for  us  if  wc 
add  to  its  weight  the  burden  ot  to-morrow  before 
we  are  called  to  bear  it. 
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YOU     HAD     BETTER     GIVE     ME     UP,     MR.     MARTIN/ 


®fee  SJartms  of  3ffb«rtoiT. 

By    OLIVER    CRANE. 


CHAPTER    III. 


HOME  AGAIN. 


|EF0RE  leaving  Oldbury  I  sought  Alice, 
and  found  her  on  a  garden  seat  near 
the  entry  to  the  park.  There  she  sat, 
as  usual,  reading,  with  a  favourite  white  kitten 
snugly  ensconced  on  her  lap.  After  a  few  pre- 
liminary remarks  of  mine  leading  to  the  subject 
nearest  my  heart,  I  ventured  to  propose  a  walk,  to 
which  she  objected  on  the  grounds  that  Mrs. 
Oldbury  expected  visitors  and  would  require  her  in 
the  drawing-room,  "and,"  she  added,  "let  us 
707 


stay  here  awhile  ;  you  already  have  had  a  long 
walk  and  must  be  tired — sit  down  on  the  grass." 
Without  reluctance  I  obeyed  and  took  my  position 
at  her  feet.  The  volume  which  Alice  had  been 
reading  was  soon  laid  aside,  and  I  at  once 
began  : 

*'  Mr.  Oldbury  has  been  telling  me  your  story, 
my  pretty  bird." 

"A  story  with  very  little  in  it,"  said  Alice. 

"  Can  you  remember  nothing  ?  " 

"  Nothing ;  except  that,  to  this  day,  if  I  am 
tired  or  not  very  well,  I  dream  of  a  face  with  only 
one  eye  !  "  Digitized  by  VjUU^LC 
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•*  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  that  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know.  You  see,  I  am  an  odd  sort 
of  person.  You  had  better  give  me  up  Mr. 
Martin.** 

She  looked  at  me  so  prettily  when  she  said  this» 
that  I  knew  she  was  not  in  earnest. 
,    ♦*  I  will  never  give  you  up/'  I  said.     "  But  here 
comes  Mrs.  Slade." 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Slade  joined  us  she,  too,  began 
to  talk  of  Alice's  history. 

"  It  is  an  odd  story,"  she  said.  **  My  arms 
were  the  first  she  rested  in,  when  we  found  the 
little  sufferer  on  the  ground.  I  love  her  like  my 
own  child.  But,  though  we  shall  never  now  find 
anything  out  about  Alice,  I  shall  always  believe 
that  she  is  a  lady  bom  I  " 

'*  Oh,  never  mmd  about  my  being  a  lady  bom," 
said  Alice  quickly.  "  It  was  a  good  hour  for  me 
when  I  was  left  with  my  broken  bone  in  the  way  of 
Mr.  Oldbury's  carriage.  And  I  don't  like  to  hear 
you  talk  of  my  being  a  lady  bom.  I  am  a 
Catholic,  practising  the  true  faith,  and  earning 
my  daily  bread.  That  is  what  Mr.  Martin  must 
take  me  for.  Please  not  to  fill  his  head]  with 
thoughts  of  my  being  a  lady." 

"You  shall  be  my  wife,  my  darling,  if  you 
will,"  I  said,  "and  then  I  would  not  change  my 
own  place  for  that  of  a  crowned  king.  But  I 
should  like  to  know  why  Mrs.  Slade  thinks  you 
miist  have  been  bora  a  lady  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  reason,"  said  Mrs.  Slade.  "  Per- 
haps you  will  think  it  a  bad  one.  But,  at  that 
time,  I  was  making  a  black  velvet  mantle  for 
Mrs.  Oldbury.  I  was  then  her  maid.  The  child 
would  put  strings  of  beads  and  a  piece  of  velvet 
round  her  wrist,  and  make  me  understand  that  I 
.  was.  to  sew  the  velvet  on.  I  thought  that  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  bracelets.  Many  a  time, 
when  she  had  been  too  nervous  to  go  to  sleep,  I 
have  sewn  a  bit  of  velvet  round  her  wrist,  and  she 
has  kissed  me,  with  her  little  arms  round  my 
neck,  and  talked  of  pretty  mama,  and  slept  like  a 
lamb.  Then  I  would  cut  off  the  velvet  in  her  sleep, 
and  the  next  moming  she  would  seem  to  forget  all 
about  it.  So  1  took  it  into  my  head  that  she  had 
been  stolen,  and  her  frightened  ways  seemed  to 
prove  it.  I  assure  you  I  used  to  fear  sometimes 
that  she  would  never  have  her  senses  like  other 
people.  But  she  is  clever  enough  now  ;  "  and 
Mrs.  Slade  gs^ve  a  glance  full  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction towards  my  dear  Alice. 

The  time  came,  only  too  soon,  for  my  leaving 
my  friends  to  walk  back  to  the  house  alone.  It 
had  got  late,  and  the  clouds  were  dark  and 
threatening.  I  had  to  go  to  Leverton  on  some 
business ;  so  I  stmck  across  the  fields,  and  got  to 
the  old  town  as  soon  as  I  could.  As  I  entered  the 
streets  the  old  church  clock  stmck  ten.  I  hurried 
on,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  keep  my  mother  waiting. 
Just  as  I  got  to  an  open  square  called  the  Market- 
place, some  one  almost  ran  against  me. 

"Oh  Ben!"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  brother ;  "  said  Ben,  "  I  ahnost  thought 
I  had  missed  you.  I  have  been  to  mother's,  and 
she  said  you  were  gone  to  Oldbury,  and  that  you 
were  coming  round  by  the  town.  I  wanted  to  see 
you.  So,  knowing  you  must  come  this  way,  I 
nave  been  walking  up  and  down  waiting." 

"  Well,  Ben,  what  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 


"Oh,  it's  a  holiday,"  said  Ben.  "I  am  free 
from  four  o'clock  to-morrow  aftemoon  till  eleven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  I  thought  I  would 
ask  you  to  be  at  the  farm ;  and  then  you  must  ask 
me  to  dinner,  and  give  me  a  bed." 

"Very  well,"  I  said,  "nobody  so  welcome. 
Would  you  like  to  bring  a  friend  ?  I  would 
manage  to  accommodate  any  friend  of  yours,  I 
think." 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  said  Ben.  "  I  am  going  to 
be  snug  and  selfish.  You  and  I  will  be  enough,  I 
think." 

We  were  walking  now  in  the  direction  6f  Mr. 
Norris's  house,  and  at  his  door  I  parted  with 
Ben ;  then  I  went  to  a  house  where  my  business 
lay,  and  this  was  up  a  court. 

You  entered  this  court,  which  was  rather  a 
pleasant  place  when  you  got  to  it,  by  a  narrow 
alley,  which,  to  tell  the  tmth,  was  not  pleasant  at 
all. 

The  business  I  had  to  do  was  with  a  man  I 
knew  very  well— a  cattle  drover.  He  had  pro- 
mised to  look  after  some  animals  of  a  breed  I  had 
heard  a  ^ood  deal  about,  and  I  was  to  have  a 
conversation  with  him  that  night,  at  the  house  in 
the  court  in  which  he  lodged.  This  house  looked 
out  from  the  back  windows  on  a  great  field, 
belonging  to  the  Drovers*  Arms — and  in  this 
great  field  the  cattle  under  Bill  Brookes*  care 
would  be  pastured  for  the  night.  I  had  known 
Bill  Brookes  many  years,  and  my  uncle  had  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  him.  He  was  a  clever, 
straightforward,  honest  man. 

As  I  entered  the  narrow  alley,  to  get  into  the 
court,  I  passed  an  ugly  sort  of  group  of  persons 
standing  m  the  shadow  of  the  archway.  Among 
many  foul  expressions  which  fell  on  my  hearing, 
in  a  confused  way,  I  heard  these  words  : 

"  Not  he.  I'd  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
He*d  get  repenting — those  .Catholics  are  never 
safe ; — if  he  repented  it  would  all  be  known." 

I  was  standing  face  to  face  with  Brookes  before 
I  could  recollect  myself.  But  when  I  had  heard 
from  him  that  he  could  not  then  give  me  the 
information  I  wanted,  but  that  he  would  get  it  for 
me  in  a  few  weeks,  and  when  I  had  again  gone 
through  the  alley  and  was  walking  towards  the 
tumpike  road,  through  the  quiet,  lamp-lit  street, 
then  the  words  came  back  to  m^^Have  nothing^ 
to  do  with  him.  He'd  get  relenting— those 
Catholics  are  never  safe. 

"  Oh,*'  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  have  always  been 
taught  that  the  best  thing  is,  not  to  commit  sin  ; 
the  next  best  thing  is,  to  repent  of  any  sin  that 
you  may  have  committed.  So,  Catholics  repent ; 
the  grace  of  repentance  is  theirs  so  often  that 
they  are  not  safe ;  they  are  not  fit  companions 
for  the  wicked,  because  the  wicked  cannot  trust 
them.  In  spite  of  their  sins  God  gives  them  a 
grace  to  repent,  and  then  they  confess  their  sins, 
and  God  forgives  them,  and  sends  more  grace 
to  strengthen  them  in  the  good  way  they  have  got 
back  to.  Well,**  said  I  to  myself,  still  walking 
towards  home,  "  I  seem  to  get  lessons  in  the 
Catholic  faith  in  remarkably  odd  ways." 

Having  had  these  thoughts  as  I  stepped  out 
briskly  on  my  homeward  way,  a  very  odd  sort  of 
sensation  took  hold  of  me,  and,  for  one  moment,  I 
stood  still  in  the  road.    It  was  exactly  as  if  a 
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me  had  spoken  to  my  heart,  and  said  that  no 
one  who  wished  to  learn  should  ever  want  a 
teacher. 

Itias  tnie  that  the  Catholic  chapel  at  Leverton 
was  one  of  the  poorest  little  places  in  the  world. 
There  were  no  fine  sermons  to  attract  listeners, 
there  were  no  pubUc  catechizings  to  instruct  the 
world.  There  -was  Mass,  and  I  did  not  know 
what  Mass  was  ;  there  were  confessionals  but  I 
coold  not  go  ;  there  were  absolutions  pronounced 
by  the  priest,  but  the^  were  not  for  me  ;  yet,  still, 
I  was  not  to  be  left  without  a  teacher. 

And  what  I  thought  then,  I  am  quite  sure  of 
now;  anybody  who  wishes  to  learn  the  true  re- 
ligion may  learn  it  if  he  will. 

I  had  learnt  from  Alice,  from  good  Mrs.  Slade, 
firom  the  rich  Squire  of  Oldbury,  from  vagabonds 
planning  crime  in  a  dark  alley,  and  from  the  soft 
voice  in  my  own  heart.  When  the  judgment  day 
should  come,  I  should  not  be  able  to  say,  "  there 
was  no  one  to  teach  me  !  " 

And  with  such  serious  thoughts,  ia  the  sweet, 
soft,  still  summer  night  I  reacned  Rose  Cottage, 
and  I  saw  the  welcome  of  the  light  that  my  mother 
burnt  as  she  waited  for  me. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

QUITE      PUZZLED. 

I  AM  teDing  you  my  story  as  plainly  and  as  accu- 
rately as  I  can.  I  am  telling  you  the  facts,  and 
the  thoughts  that  were  connected  with  those  facts. 
Together  they  make  my  story,  and  out  of  them 
grew  all  my  perplexity.  When  I  walked  into  my 
mother's  room  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
said : 

•*  Well,  my  boy  !  " 

"WeU,  mother,"  I  said,  *' I  have  kept  you 
waiting,  I  fear." 

"  Not  longer,  dear,  than  I  expected,*'  she  said ; 
•  *  and  have  you  seen  Alice  ?  " 

'* Yes;  Alice  and  Mrs.  Slade, and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oldbury." 

"  And  you  have  pledged  yourself  ?  " 

"  As  to  that,  we  are  not  much  nearer  a  pledge 
than  we  were  before ;  "  and  then  I  sat  down 
and  told  my  mother  all  just  as  I  have  told  it 
here. 

She  was  pleased  and  interested ;  and  never  said 
a  word  to  vex  me.  So  I  kissed  her,  and  thanked 
her. 

•'  Come  to  the  farm,  and  spend  the  day  with 
Ben,  to-morrow,"  I^aid,  "it  will  be  but  a  poor 
holiday  imless  you  are  there." 

Then  we  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  I  was  off  as  usual,  at  an 
eariy  hour,  and  at  Ben*s  appointed  time  he  came, 
and  the  dear  light-hearted  lad  started  off  to  fetch 
our  mother  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  said  *'  How 
do  you  do?"  to  me.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
they  were  come.  My  mother  was  prettily  dressed, 
and  Ben  said  he  was  proud  of  her.  He  was  a 
meny  youth,  and  we  had  as  pleasant  a  day  as 
was  ever  enjoyed. 

A  Mrs.  craven,  from  a  neighbouring  farm,  and 
her  brother.  Captain  Bartlet,  who  was  on  a  visit 


to  her,  and  whose  home  was  in  Tenbv,  in  Wales, 
where  he  had  command  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
came  to  see  us  in  the  afternoon.  We  asked  them 
to  tea.  They  stayed;  and  the  captain,  who 
talked  well,  made  himself  very  agreeable.  We 
took  our  visitors  over  the  farm  ;  there  was  not  an 
outhouse  unvisited.  The  captain  admired  my 
arrangements,  and  praised  the  neatness  and 
cleanuness,  in  which  Peggy  and  Walter  delighted. 
That  seemed  to  be  what  he  knew  most  about ;  for 
he  made  us  laugh  by  saying  our  cream  was  too 
rich  for  him,  and  our  bread  too  light. 

Ben  and  I  walked  home  with  our  good  mother 
after  Captain  Bartlet  and  Mrs.  Craven  were  gone. 
We  stayed  with  her  till  it  was  late,  then  we  got 
back  to  my  house  through  the  fields.  It  was 
a  strangely  dark  night  for  the  season  of  the 
year. 

"Well,"  I  said,  as  we  walked  along,  "I 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  a  thunderstorm 
last  night,  but  then  it  cleared  away — is  it  coming 
to-night?" 

I  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  when  some  heavy 
rain-drops  fell— all  about  felt  hot  and  stifling. 
Then  came  sharp  and  distant  peals  of  thunder. 
We  ran  as  fast  as  we  could  go,  and  just  ^ot 
home  before  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  out  of  skies 
as  black  as  December. 

*'  Bed  is  the  best  place  now,"  said  Ben.  "  I 
have  had  a  pleasant  day.  I  hope  the  storm  will 
hurt  nobody." 

And  so  to  bed  we  went,  having  had  just  enough 
amusement  and  work  combined  to  make  us  enjoy 
our  rest. 

I  had  only  one  spare  bed-room,  and  that  was 
occupied  by  Ben.  I  slept  in  the  room  next  to  his. 
And  then,  at  the  back,  there  was  a  room  which 
was  occupied  by  Walter  and  his  wife.  Our  rooms 
in  the  front  looked  out  into  a  small  walled  garden. 
The  right  hand  wall,  in  its  highest  part,  formed 
the  back  of  one  of  our  cattle  sheds.  Close  to  the 
house  in  this  wall  there  was  a  door,  which  led 
into  the  straw-yard. 

After  I  had  been  asleep  I  woke  up  in  a  very  odd 
state,  like  a  person  frightened.  What  had  startled 
me  ?  I  could  not  tell.  Had  there  been  a  noise  ? 
I  did  not  know.  It  was  very  dusk.  Perhaps  there  • 
had  been  a  flash  of  lightning^perhaps  a  peal  of 
thunder — I  was  so  startled ;  I  felt  so  strangely— 
I  was  not  a  man  to  leave  any  mystery  unex- 
plained, so  I  got  up  and  struck  a  light.  There  I 
stood  in  the  silent  room  with  the  candle  burning, 
and  I  listened.  There  was  not  a  sound  exciept 
that  of  steady,  quiet  rain.  It  was  not  a  loud, 
pelting  shower,  but  a  soft,  ceaseless  down-pour. 
It  was  not  a  sound  that  would  have  waked  up 
anybody.  What  had  waked  roe?  I  could  not 
tell.  I  did  not  know:  I  never  knew.  But  so 
convinced  was  I  that  something  strange  had  hap- 
pened that  I  dressed  myself,  and  went  out  to  the 
landing.  It  was  just  two  in  the  moring.  1  •  went 
into  Ben's  room.  There  was  Ben  sitting  up  in 
bed.  ...      ^ 

"  What  is  it,  Ben  ?  " 
"  I  can't  tell."  he  said.    "  What  is  ife  ?  " 
"  Did  you  hear  anything ?  "  I  asked.  ■■ '  '         •  ' 
*•  I  think  I  did."  .  .       .    .    ■ 

"  Did  it  awake  you  ?  "  * 

*'  Well,  I  can't  tell ;  yes,  I  suppose."  ^        ' 
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While  Ben  was  answetiDg  these  questions,  he 
was  getting  up.     I  said : 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  something  wrong  some- 
where " 

•*Goand  see  after  Peggy  and  Walter,**  said 
Ben. 

So  I  wciit  to  their  bed-room  door,  and 
knocked. 

•*  We  fancy  we  heard  something,"  I  said ;  **  do 
not  disturb  >  ourselves.  But  Ben  and  I  are  going 
out  just  round  the  house— that  is  all.'* 

**  I  never  heard  anything,  roaster,**  said 
Walter. 

**  Never  mind,"  I  answered.  **  It  is  our  fancy 
perhaps." 

**  Oh,  Master  Ben  is  dreaming  about  the  row  in 
Leverton  Street.** 

So  Walter  made  a  joke  of  our  fancies ;  and  I 
went  back  to  Ben.  He  was  standing  outside  his 
door,  and  looking  quite  pale.  I  remembered  that 
I  had  never  asked  him  any  particulars  of  what  he 
had  heard.    So  I  said : 

"  Did  you  hear  anything  plainly  enough  to  des- 
cribe it  ?" 

But  he  only  said : 

'*  Come  along,  let  us  go  out  to  the  garden.'* 

I  did  not  press  him  to  say  more,  but  I  went  out, 
having  lighted  a  lantern  that  was  always  m  th^ 
passage,  ready  for  use. 

"  It  is  odd  that  the  dog  did  not  bark." 

I  kept  a  dog  in  the  yard.  Ben  did  not  speak. 
We  went  through  the  garden.  We  opened  the 
door  that  led  into  the  yard,  and  the  first  thing  we 
saw  was  Rufus,  the  dog^  dead.  We  afterwards 
found  out  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  We  saw 
nothing,  heard  nothing.  We  opened  every  door 
of  hut  and  outhouse,  and  went  through  the  bam 
and  stables.  It  was  all  dark,  quiet,  empty. 
Peering  with  the  lantern  through  the  cloudy  night, 
and  under  the  thick  rain,  we  went  from  place  to 
place,  and  were  just  giving  up  our  search  when 
we  thought  w*e  would  walk  round  the  wood- 
rick. 

Ben  stumbled  against  something. 

"Here  it  is,"  he  said. 

I  turned  the  light  of  the  lantern  on  to  the  thing, 
whatever  it  was,  that  stopped  the  way.  Hor- 
rible sight !  The  light  fell  down  straight  on  the 
white  up-turned  face  of  a  man  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  ground  by  a  violent  blow,  for  the 
blood  had  flowed  from  an  awful  gash  on  his  fore- 
head, and  the  pouring  rain  was  spreading  the 
terrible  stain,  and  carrying  the  death  stream 
down  into  his  neck.    He  was  dead ! 

"  I  heard  his  last  cry,"  said  Ben.  ''  I  am  sure 
that  it  must  have  been  that,  and  nothing  else.  I 
never  heard  such  a  cry  in  all  mv  life.  It  was  so 
terrible,  so  sad ;  oh,  such  a  pitiable,  sharp,  des- 
pairing sort  of  sound  that  I  could  not  teu  what 
It  was.  I  had  not  been  asleep—I  might  have 
been  dozing.  Then  the  cry  came  and  seemed  to 
break  my  very  heart.  I  jumped  up.  But  when 
no  other  sound  came  I  thought  it  must  have 
been  some  awful  dream.  Well.  I  was  cold,  pale, 
and  trembling  when  vou  came  into  the  room. 
His  soul  went  forth  with  that  cr>'.  No  wonder  1 
shook  under  it." 

'•  No  wonder,"  I  said. 

And  it  was  all  I  could  say.    I  stood  like  a  p  r- 


son  paralyzed.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do 
next.  Were  we  to  stay  there  staring  at  that 
awfiil  sight  ?  Were  we  to  leave  it,  and  go  back 
to  the  house  for  Walter  ?  If  we  left  it  could  we 
be  sure  that  we  should  find  it  again  ?  Were  there 
no  people  hiding,  ready  to  make  off  with  the  proof 
of  their  guilt  if  we  turned  our  back  upon  it  ?  A 
crowd  of  thoughts  such  as  these  chased  through 
my  mind.  I  could  neither  go  nor  stay — so  we 
stood  there ;  we  stood  there  getting  wet  through  ; 
we  stood  there  turning  on  the  light  to  that  awful 
white  face,  and  shivering  for  very  horror.  I  think 
several  minutes  must  have  passed  in  this  scared 
state ;  or,  perhaps,  the  time  was  seconds  only, 
and  our  horror  made  the  moments  seem  longer 
than  they  were ;  but  at  last  I  said  : 

*'  Ben,  I  am  going  to  call.  We  won*t  move.  I 
feel  rooted  to  the  spot.  I  am  going  to  shout  for 
Walter.** 

Then  I  called  Walter's  name  as  loud  as  I 
could,  and  he  answered  me  immediately.  He 
shouted  from  his  bed-room  window,  for  he  had  got 
up,  and  had  been  listening  to  our  doings. 

**  Come  here  —  come  to  the  wood-rick,"  I 
cried. 

**  Coming,  masters,"  he  answered. 

And  then  the  silence  seemed  to  be  greater 
than  ever,  after  those  loud  voiced  words.  And 
the  next  thing  we  heard  was  the  sound  of  Walter's 
footsteps. 

**  Meet  him,  Ben,"  I  said. 

In  another  moment  he,  too,  was  looking  on  the 
dead  man's  face. 

(To  be  continued,) 


PROPHECIES    OF   THE    WORLD'S    END. 


On  a  marble  slab  at  Oberemmel,  in  Germany,  is 
the  following : 

"  Quando  Marcus  Pascha  dabit, 
Et  Antonius  Pentecostem  celebrabit, 
£t  Joannes  Christum  adorabit. 
Totus  mundus  vac !  clamabit." 

which  means,  when  Easter  shall  fall  on  S.  Mark*s 
day  (April  25),  Pentecost  on  S.  Anthony's  day 
(June  13),  Corpus  Domini  on  S.  John's  day  (June 
24),  on  the  days  named  all  the  world  shall  cry 
woe.  In  the  year  1886  the  above  feasts  will  fall 
on  the  days  named.  The  following  is  attributed 
to  Michael  Nostradamus,  bom  December  14, 
1502,  died  at  Salon,  June  24,  1566  : 

"  Quand  Georges  Dieu  crucifera 
Que  Marc  le  resuscitera, 
Et  que  S.  Jean  portera. 
La  fin  du  monde  arrivera." 

That  is,  when  Good  Friday  shall  ^all  on  S. 
George's  day  (April  2^  Easter  on  S.  Mark's  day 
TApril  25),  and  Corpus  Domini  on  S.  John's  day 
(Tune  2 1),  the  world  will  come  to  an  end.  In  1886 
these  three  feasts  will  be  celebrated  on  these 
days ;  according  to  these  prophecies  we  have,  at 
least,  a  little  time  yet  to  prepare  for  the  great 
event. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  VIRGIN'S  TREE 
NEAR  CAIRO. 


By    Father    Jullien. 

Author  of  "  A   Journey  through  Egyptian  Deserts  to 
the  Tree  of  Obedience:' 


[continued.] 

^H£  Virgin* s  Tree  stands  about  twenty 

yards  to  the  south-east  of  the  spring, 

at  a  point  where  several  roads  meet. 

It  is  said   that   the  Holy    Family, 

whilst  pursued  by  their  persecutors, 

passed  close  by  a  large  sycamore-tree ;  just  as 

they  had  got  out  of  sight  of  their  pursuers,  that, 

the  tree  opened  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Holy 

Family  and  the  ass  could  conceal  themselves  in 

it;  aiMl  that  it  closed   round  them  until   their 

enemies  had  gone  by.    The  part  of  the  tree  which 

separated  itself  from  the  rest  to  form  their  refuge 

fdldown  in   1656.    Whatever  may  be  the  truth 

as  to  this  tradition,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 

this  tree  dates  from  the  time  m  which  the  Blessed 

Virgin  lived,  and  that  the  Christians  have  always 

Wd  it  in  great  veneration. 

The  tree  is  a  very  aged  sycamore  fficus  syca- 
MorusJ,  the  true  sycamore  upon  which  Zacheus 
moQot^  which  in  nowise  resembles  the  species 
of  maple-tree,  which  we  call  the  sycamore  in 
Fiance.    Its  great  trunk  is  flattened  from  nortli 
to  south,  and  you  would  think  that  it  was  only  the 
half  of  a  tree.    It  is  about  seven  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  eight  yards  high,  and  inclines  to  the 
north.      It    is    perfectly   sound,    witlu  vigorous 
branches,  making  it  altogether  a  fine  tree.    To 
peserve  it  from  mutilation,  they  have  surrounded 
it  with  a  wooden  railing,  which  is  covered  with 
jasmine  creepers,  and  forms  an  enclosure  about 
eight  yards  square.    It  is,  however,  easy  to  pick 
off  a  few  leaves  from  the  large  branches,  which 
incline  towards  the  ground ;  and  the  old  Arab 
caretaker,  who  is  asleep  close  by,  covered  up  in 
his  mantle,  will  allow  you  to  commit  this  pious 
theft  for  the  most  trifling  baksheesh. 

The  sycamore  is  a  fig-tree  ;  and,  in  the  month 
of  Augiist,  it  bears  on  the  young  shoots  running 
along  its  great  branches,  a  large  quantity  of 
round  figs,  of  medium  size,  rose-coloured,  and 
having  a  sweet,  earthy  flavour,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  sold  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  to  the  Arabs 
and  to  children.  Its  wood  seems  to  be  heavy  and 
brittle;  large  branches  frequently  fall  of  them- 
selves, or  else,  cause  the  tree  seemingly  to  incline 
under  their  weight.  The  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  alderbush  of  our  streams,  and  are  ever- 
/jreen.  This  sycamore  is  very  common  in  Lower 
^^yp^-  When  you  see  away  on  the  plain,  near  a 
spring  or  a  tomb,  a  beautiful  round  topped  tree, 
of  a  dark  green  shade,  it  is  a  sycamore.  The 
long  Alley  of  Chonbrah,  what  is  to  Cairo,  what 
the  Prado  is  to  Marseilles,  or  the  Avenue  of  the 
Bois  du  BoiogT\e  is  to  Paris,  is  entirely  planted 
in'tli  old  sycamores.  Its  root,  like  that  of  the 
ohve-tree,  is  almost  indestructible.  The  tree  may 
isill  by  SLCcident,  or  from  disease,  or  even  from  old 


age,  but  the  root  always  lives,  and  sends  forth 
new  shoots  that  will  form  another  tree. 

If  this  is  not  the  actual  trunk  of  the  tree  that 
sheltered  the  Holy  Family,  it  is  certainly  a  trunk 
sprung  from  the  same  root.  It  is  in  this  sense, 
that  the  pilgrims  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemani 
are  told,  that  the  olives  growing  there  are  of  the 
time  of  Our  Lord. 

In  1869,  when  the  Empress  Eugenie  came  to 
Egypt,  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Viceroy  Ishmael  brought  her  to  see 
the  Virgin's  Tree ;  and  thought  that  he  could  not 
make  her  a  more  acceptable  gift  than  to  offer  this 
tree  to  her  and  to  France.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  was  only  the  verbal  offer — ^nothing  given 
in  writing :  so  it  had  no  more  effect  than  if  it 
was  never  made ;  and  the  Virgin's  Tree,  together 
with  the  Garden  of  Balm,  is  now  the  personal 
property  of  the  present  viceroy,  Tewfik. 

We  remained  on  our  knees  for  some  time  be- 
neath the  foliage  of  this  blessed  tree,  offering  up 
to  the  Divine  Infant,  on  behalf  of  our  mission,  the 
prayer  from  the  Canticle  of  Zachariah :  ' '  Through 
the  bowels  of  mercy,  with  which  Thou  hast  come 
to  visit  us,  enlighten,  oh.  Lord  1  this  people  that 
are  seated  in  the  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death."    S.  lake's  Gospel. 

From  thence,  we  went  about  two  hundred  paces 
to  the  south,  through  a  plantation  of  large  cactu» 
to  S.  Joseph's  Tree,  to  offer  up  our  little  prayer 
to  the  amiable  Head  of  the  Holy  Family.  This 
tree  is  also  a  sycamore,  and  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  Uie  Virgin's  Tree.  Its  enormous 
trunk  is  hollow,  four  or  five  persons  could  conceal 
themselves  in  it.  It  measures  about  seven  yards 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  Very  few  persons 
come  to  wsit  the  Tree  of  S.  Joseph,  its  existence 
being  scarcely  known.  There  is  no  railing  to  pro- 
tect it;  no  garden  surrounding  it.  It  serves  as 
a  shelter  to  children,  and  to  the  buffaloes  that 
work  the  neighbouring  sakyeh. 

We  are  now  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance 
from  Heliopolis.  The  Holy  Family  must,  doubt- 
less, have  often  trod  the  road  that  leads  to  it,  and 
looked  at  the  obelisk  here,  which  was  standing  in 
their  time.  It  is  even  said  that  they  lived  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  great  city  of  Heliopolis.  The  road 
leads  to  the  north,  through  beautiful,  cultivated 
grounds,  sloping  slightly  to  the  west.  Soon  it 
crosses  a  ndge  of  rubbish,  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  Heliopolis.  Three  hundred  yards 
farther  on,  it  passes,  on  the  right,  an  avenue  of 
perished-looking  trees,  leading  to  an  obelisk 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  field  of  wheat.  This 
is  the  oldest  obelisk  in  Egypt ;  it  bears  the  car- 
touch  of  King  Onsortesen,  who  lived  2,100  years 
before  Jesus  Christ.  Its  inscriptipn,  most  part  of 
which  is  covered  over  with  wasps'  nests,  is  the 
same  on  all  its  four  sides.  The  height  of  this 
monolith  is  nearly  seventy  feet,  but  a  part  of  it, 
(about  nine  feet),  and  its  pedestal,  are  embedded 
in  the  ground.  This  obelisk  belonged,  probably, 
to  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,  as  well  as 
Cleopatra's  Needles,  which  were  removed  from 
here  to  Alexandria,  from  which  one  was  sent  to 
Rome,  and  the  other  recently  to  London,  where 
it  now  stands  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  The 
ancient  authors  state  that  in  front  of  the  temple 
stood  a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes,  with  many 
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obelisks,  the  work  of  the  first  race  of  Pharaohs. 
The  obelisk,  and  some  large  stones  bearing 
hieroglyphics  recently  unearthed  in  a  field  to  the 
westward,  are  nearly  all  that  are  left  of  these 
great  structures.  .  A  miserable  Arab  village 
occupies  the  place  once  covered  with  splendid 
palaces. 

Heliopolis  (or  City  of  the  Sun),  which  is 
designated  Om  in  the  Bible,  was  in  the  ancient 
world  the  centre  of  all  the  sciences.  The  Egyptian 
priests  came  there  to  learn  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy. Moses,  it  is  said,  studied  in*  its  schools. 
The  Greek  philosophers,  amongst  others  Plato, 
came  hither  to  acquire  science.  But,  said  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  43,  v,  13 :  "  The  king  of 
Babylon  will  break  the  statues  of  the  house  of 
the  sun  in  the  land  of  E^ft.^'  And  when  the 
historian,  Strabo,  visited  tins  city,  several  years 
before  the  coming  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he 
found  it  destroyed.  "It  is  situated,"  he  says, 
"on. an  elevated  ground;  around  it  are  marshes 
fed.  by  canals  from  the  Nile.  It  is  in  rnins. 
Nothing  is  left  of  it  but  its  temple,  and  a  very 
small  number  of  inhabitants."  Some  children 
offered  us  for  sal^  little  plaster  statues  painted  in 
light  blue  like  those  that  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  sarcophagi  of  the  mummies. 
One  of  these  statuettes  represented  a  jerboise 
seated  on  its  two  great  hind  legs,  an  animal 
which  is  very  common  in  Egypt. 

Before  quitting  these  interesting  places  let  us 
read  in  her  "  Meditations  on  the  Sojourn  of  the 
Holy  Family  in  Egypt,"  what  a  poor  peasant 
giri,  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Munster  (Ger- 
many), Cathenne  Emmerich,  who  became  a  nun. 
Sister  Augustine,  in  the  Convent  of  Dulmen,  says 
about  them  :  Chap.  89.  '*  I  saw  the  Holy  Family 
settled  down  in  a  great  ruined  city.  It  extended 
along  a  large  river  with  several  branches.  It 
could  be  seen  from  afar  on  account  of  its  elevated 
position.  I  saw  there,  with  surprise,  the  remains 
of  great  edifices,  of  temples  almost  entire,  with 
columns  like  towers.  I  saw  also  other  very  lofty 
columns  pointed  on  the  top  and  covered  with 
strange  images  as  well  as  with  large  figures 
resembling  dogs  sitting  down  with  human  heads 
to  them.  Before  a  place  shut  in  on  one  side  by  a 
wall  and  opening  on  the  other  under  a  range  of 
thick  but  not  tall  pillars^  Joseph  had  arranged  a 
light  construction  formed  of  wood.  It  was  in 
this  they  dwelt.  Many  people  had  formed  dwell- 
ings for  themselves  under  these  columns.  In 
front  was  a  great  temple  of  idols,  with  two  courts. 
To  the  north  of  Heliopolis,  between  that  city  and 
the  Nile,  which  is  divided  into  several  branches, 
stood  the  land  of  Gesseo.  There  was  a  place 
between  two  channels  where  a  very  large  number 
of  Jews  dwelt,  who  were  very  degenerate  as  re- 
gards the  practice  of  their  religion.  They  had  a 
golden  calf,  a  figure  with  an  ox's  head,  and 
around,  little  figures  of  animals  resembling  a 
pole^cat  with  little  canopies  over  them.  These 
are  the  animals  (ichneumons)  which  protect  men 
from  the  crocodiles.  Joseph,  however,  had  con- 
structed an  oratory  where  the  Jews  assembled 
with  him  ;  for  before  they  had  no  place  where  to 
pray  in  common. 

'*  Chapter   92.      After   a    s6journ    of    nearly 
eighteen  months  the  Holy  Family  quitted  Heli- 


opolis in  consequence  of  want  of  work  and  of 
much  persecution.  They  went  down  as  far  as 
Troya,  now  Thora,  which  faces  Memphis ;  they 
returned  to  the  north,  following  the  course  of  the 
river  in  the  direction  of  Babylon  (Old  Cairo). 
They  went  round  it,  passing  between  the  Nile 
and  the  city,  and  travelled  about  two  leagues  of 
road  along  the  river.  They  arrived,  at  length,  at 
a  place,  the  ancient  name  of  which  I  have  for- 
gotten, but  was  called  later  on  Matarea.  It  was 
near  Heliopolis.  This  place,  situated  on  a  tongue 
of  land,  so  that  the  water  bounded  it  on  all  sidfes, 
Was  greatly  depopulated.  The  habitations  were 
made  of  date-tree  wood  and  dried  mud,  and 
covered  with  reeds.  The  Holy  Family  took  up 
their  abode  under  a  dark  arch  in  a'soUtary  place 
a  short  distance  from  the  gate  by  which  they 
entered.  Joseph  constructed,  in  addition,  a  light 
building  in  firont  of  this  arched  space. 

"  Chapter  93 :  They  lived  here  many  years, 
and  I  have  seen  scenes  of  many  years  of  the 
Infant  Jesus.  I  have  seen  the  place  where  He 
slept.  I  saw  also  an  oratory  arranged  by  S. 
Joseph  in  this  habitation. 

"Chapter  87:  They  had  no  water,  and  they 
were  sitting  down  quite  exhausted  on  a  hill  of 
sand.  The  Holy  Virgin  implored  God,  and  I 
saw  an  abundant  spring  gush  forth  beside  her  and 
gush  forth  all  around.  The  portion  of  ground 
which  it  watered  was  marvellously  blessed;  it 
was  soon  covered  with  verdure,  and  the  precious 
tree  which  produces  the  balm  grew  there  m  great 
abundance.  This  place  became  celebrated  later 
on  as  the  Garden  of  Balm.  Divers  persons 
settled  down  here  at  a  subsequent  epoch;  they 
du^  out  here  another  wide  and  deep  well,  from 
which  they  drew,  with  the  aid  of  a  wheel  set  ia 
motion  by  bullocks,  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
which  they  mixed  with  that  from  Mary's  spring  to 
water  the  whole  garden. 

"  Chapter  96 :  The  fountain  of  Matarea  does 
not  owe  its  origin  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  it  had 
only  sprung  up  afresh.  I  saw  that  Job  had  been 
in  Egypt  before  Abraham,  and  had  inhabited  this 
spot.  He  had  discovered  the  fountain,  and 
offered  up  sacrifice  on  the  large  stone  that  was 
there.  The  country  was  full  of  frightful  animaU. 
I  also  saw  animals  who  had  their  hinder  parts 
very  long  and  the  front  ones  shorter  like  moles  ; 
they  could  leap  from  one  roof  to  another. 

"Chapter  97:  Abraham  at  the  time  of  his 
sojourn  in  Egypt  also  planted  his  tents  near  the 
fountain,  and  I  saw  him  instructing  his  people 
there.  He  resided  here  several  years  ^th  Sara. 
[Josephus  and  other  writers  say  that  Abraham 
taught  the  Egyptians  arithmetic  and  astronomy.  J 
I  have  seen  also  many  things  concerning  the 
fountain  of  Matarea  down  to  our  own  day,  out  I 
only  recollect  the  following:  Already  at  the 
time  of  the  Holy  Family  the  lepers  made  use  of 
the  waters  as  possessing  special  virtues. 

"  At  a  time,  much  later  on,  when  over  Mary's 
dwelling  a  Christian  church  had  been  buUt,  with 
an  entry  near  the  High  Altar  for  descending  into 
the  cave  where  the  Holy  Family  had  so  long* 
dwelt^  I  saw  the  fountain  surrounded  by  habita- 
tions, ana  its  water  employed  as  a  remedy  for 
different  sorts  of  leprosy.  I  also  saw  people 
bathing  there  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  cer» 
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taiB diseases  of  the  skin.  This  still  took,  plac^ 
wfaea  the  Mahometans  were  masters  of  the 
coQi^.  I  saw  also  the  Tuzks  keeping  a  lamp 
pefpetoally  lighted  in  the  church  which  had 
sentd  as  Mary's  abode.  They  feared  that  some 
nisfortmie  womd  befall  them  if  they  neglected  to 
keep  It  lighting.  In  modem  times  I  saw  the 
source  in  the  solitude  at  a  very  great  distance 
from  any^  habitation.  There  was  no  longer  a 
city  on  this  spot,  aud  various  wild  fruits  grew  up 
all  round  it." 

And  in  Chapter  98  of  the  same  book  of  Sister 
Emmerich,  f  The  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin," 
speaking  of  their  return  to  to  Judea,  she  says  : 

v'TKey.  passed  between  Heliopolis  and  the 
Jewish  village  situated  on  the  side  of  the  Nile, 
and  turned  off  a  little  ^o  the  south  towards  the 
spdng  which  had  welled  up  at  Mary's  prayer 
befoce  thek  first  arrival  at  Heliopolif .  All  round 
the  place  was  covered  with  oeautiful  verdure. 
The  stream  ran  round  a  square  garden  bor- 
dered with  balm  trees.  This  place  was  about 
as  large  as  the  Duke  of  Croy's  at  Dulmen 
(iriiae  Sister  Emmerich  lived).  The  balm- trees 
were  nearly  as  tall  as  medium-sized  vine  stalks^ 
and  had  leaves  Hke  those  of  the  trefoil." 

It  certainly  does  not  behove  us  to  attempt  to 
dedde  as  to  what  portion  of  this  pious  contem- 
plative* s  words  come  from  God,  and  what  part 
mxn  her  own  imagination. 

S.  Ignatius  somewhere  tells  us  that  it  is  very 
difficnS  to  distinguish  in  supematuial  consolation 
how  onch  our  own  mind  adds  to  it  unknown  to 
itsdL  But  of  a  certainty  there  are  many  things 
here  written  that  we  know  to  be  true  which  Sister 
Emmerich  learned  from  no  mortal  man. 

We  returned  back  to  Cairo  by  the  carriage 
road.  Near  the  village  of  Mataryet  it  crosses  a 
beautiful  plain,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
glorious  deeds  of  arms  of  the  French  troops.  It 
was  here  that,  on  the  20th  March,  1800,  Kleber 
with  the  10,000  men  left  him<  defeated  80,000 
Turks.  The  battle  extended  past  Heliopolis  and 
is  called  by  the  battle  of  that  name. 

In  the  fields  here,  which  are  always  green,  we 
saw  several  flocks  of  birds,  as  white  as  snow,  the 
size  of  a  small  fowl,  but  more  slender,  and  of  a 
very  graceful  appearance,  which  seemed  scarcely 
frightened  at  our  approach.  All  tourists  caU 
these  birds  the  Ibis.  But  they  are  not,  however, 
the  sacred  Ibis  of  the  ancients  {Ih's  religiosa) 
which  is  black,  with  its  beak  curved  back  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  is  rarely  seen  iu  Cairo.  Our 
pretty  white  ibises  are  really  the  Heron  Bouvier 
{ArcUala  Rt^sata], 

Further  on  we  passed  through  a  plantation  of 
olive-trees  badly  cared  for-  What  can  they  be 
doii^  in  these  rich  alluvid  Nile-lands  under  a 
blazmg  sun  ?  They  can  only  bring  forth  inferior 
fruit  eaten  by  worms  before  it  has  time  to  reach 
oiaturity. 

No  matter;  to  us  they  bring  to  mind  our  dear 
France. 

At  length  we  enter  once  more  the  great  city  of 
Cairo — sl  city  in  wich  Jesus  is  now,  as  He  was 
once  in  fiebopolis,  a  poor  stranger,  unknown  to 
the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants.  May  God 
enable  us  to  be  the  means  of  making  Him  known 
audioved  by  them.    Amen. 


A    PIONEER    OF   THE    CROSS; 

OR,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THfe  MOHAWKS. 
BV  F.   VON   ElNRECK.  . 


CHAPTER  I. 

|N  the  upper  stream  of  the  S.  Lawrence, 
\Yikt  great  means  of  Cauadian  traffic, 
where  the  conflpence  of  the  S.  Haurice 
is  divided  by  two  large  deltas  into 
three  branches,  there  lies  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  town,  named  by  the  English 
Three  Rivers,  by  the  French  Trots  Rtzrures, 
which  reckons  among  the  oldest  of  the  North 
American  settlements,  for  neariy  250  years  have 
passed  since  its  foundation.  On  the  4th  July, 
1634,  M.  de  la  Vialette  of  Quebec^  the  capital  of 
New  France,  as  it  was  then  called,  came  thiUier 
with  a  little  band  of  colonists,  chiefly  artizans, 
and  formed  a  trading  station,  where  the  friendly 
Huron  tribes  carri^  on  ^  with  them  a  brisk 
trade. 

At  that  time  the  Ave  races  of  the  powerful 
Iroquois  dwelt  to  the  south  of  the  S.  Lawrence. 
From  of  old,  the  sworn  enemies  of.  the  Huron  and 
Athapasca  tribes,  they  did  all  the  injury  they 
could  to  the  French,  and  they  especially  hated  the 
zealous  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  church,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  French  Jesuits.  No  doubt 
the  instigations  and  the  supply  of  arms,  given  by 
the  Dutch  Settlers  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  present 
state  of  New  York,  did  much  to  irritate  the 
Iroquois,  and  particularly  that  wildest  of  their 
tribes,  the  Mohawks,  against  the  French,  and  the 
hatred  of  those  Dutch  Protestants  to  the  Catholip 
Mother  Church,  would  help  to  re-kindle  the  torch 
of  war.  But  it  was  also  evident  that  hatred  of 
the  Church  is  not  to  be  considered  the  chief 
motive  which  led  to  the  excitement  of  the 
Mohawks,  it  was  much  more  that  the  extension  of 
the  French  settlements  through  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  put  the  Hollanders  in  fear  for  their 
own  colonies. 

Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  trading  port  at 
Three- Rivers,  the  indefatigable  forerunners  of 
Christianity^  the  Jesuits,  built  there  a  mission- 
house  ;  and  from  mis  outpost  of  civilization  they 
carried  the  Cross  westward  into  the  unknown 
wilderness  around  the  Ottawa  River,  and  as  far 
out  as  Lake  Huron,  wheie  the  brave  fathers  of 
another  order  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  work 
they  had  begun  in  16 15.  The  French  priests  had 
already  made  numerous  settlements  on  the  banks 
of  the  North  American  Lakes,  and  carried  on 
mendlv  intercourse  with  the  native  tribes  before 
Uie  New  England  Puritans  and  the  Dutch 
Protestant  settlers  on  the  Hudson,  found  that 
their  piety  and  their  zeal  produced  the  conversion 
of  those  who  came  in  contact  with  them,  and  thus 
took  from  them  the  brothers  who  dwelt,  as  it  were, 
at  their  very  door. 

On  the  first  of  Au^st,  1642,  there  was  an  un- 
usually active  life  going  on  m  the  little  fortified 
settlement  of  Three  Rivers ;  for,  on  the  following 
day,  a  little  flotilla  of  twelve  bark  canoes,  with  six 
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and  thirty  Huron  warriors,  and  the  Jesuit  Father 
Isaac  Jaques,  was  to  return  to  the  missionary 
scttknient  between  the  Nipissing  and  Lake 
Hiuon,  and  there  was  much  to  do  in  order  to 
supply  the  voyagers  with  all  that  they  required. 
F.  Jaques  and  five  brothers  had  been  working 
for  m  years  with  great  success  among  the 
HuTons,  as  well  as  the  Petuns  or  Jabano-Indians, 
and  now^  at  the  desire  of  his  principal,  F.  Jerome 
Lallimant,  had  journeyed  to  Quebec,  under  the 
protection  of  the  renowned,  baptized  Huron-chief, 
Ahatsitari,  to  purchase  clothing,  vestments  for 
Mass,  altar  vessels  and  books,  with  other  things 
required  by  the  mission,  and  also  to  protect  the 
Hurons,  hard  pressed  by  the  Iroquois  and  other 
western  tribes,  by  openinjg;^  for  them  a  commercial 
treaty  and  definite  alhance  with  the  French 
government. 

The  excellent  priest  had  acquitted  himself  of 
all  these  engagements,  and  now  he  longed  after 
his  **  red  chudren  "  and  his  faithful  brethren  in  the 
distant  wilderness,  for  he  well  knew  that  they  were 
anzioasly  expecting  his  return.  Before  him  lay  a 
long  and  fatiguing,  and  at  that  time  a  very 
dangerous  journey.  Only  lately,  the  Jesmt 
missionsury,  F.  Jean  de  Becheuf,  had  been  almost 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Iroquois,  and  now  this  tribe 
was  so  irritated  by  a  recent  defeat,  that  a  fearful 
fate  awaited  an^  Frenchman  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  To  this  might  be  added  that  the 
Mohawks  had  brought  back  to  Three- Rivers,  two 
French  soldiers,  and  had  required  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  under  conditions,  with  which  it  was 
impossible  to  comply,  and  when  it  was  pointed 
out  to  them,  that  Uie  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  the  savages  were  so 
greatly  enraged,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
drive  Uiem  away  with  cannon-balls. 

The  good  fathers  at  Three-Rivers  did  all  they 
could  to  induce  the  missionarv  to  remain  lon|;er 
with  them.  They  represented  the  danger  which 
the  flotilla  would  incur  from  the  Iroquois  who 
Kwept  both  banks  of  the  S.  Lawrence  ;  they 
begged  that  he  would  wait  a  week,  or  at  the 
furthest  a  fortnight,  for  an  officer  with  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  was  expected,  who  was  to  erect  a 
fort  higher  up  the  river,  in  order  to  hold  in  check 
the  Mohawks,  who  were  becoming  bolder  and 
more  annoying  every  day. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  incurring  dangers  which 
you  can  so  easily  avoid?"  asked  the  chief  of 
the  missionaries  at  Three- Rivers.  "  It  will  bring 
no  advantage  either  to  our  hol^  cause,  or  to  the 
brave  brothers  at  Lake  Nipissing,  that  you  and 
your  little  band  of  companions  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  being  taken  prisoners  by  the 
revengeful  Mohawks,  in  order  to  arrive  a  week  or 
two  sooner  at  S.  Maria,  and  even  without  the 
Mohawks  the  journey  offers  quite  dangers  enough. 
In  your  bark  canoes  you  have  to  encounter  giant 
rivers  and  foaming  cataracts,  gaping  whirlpools 
and  sunken  rocks.  Heavily  laden  with  your  lug- 
gage and  canoes,  you  have  to  pas?  along  slippery 
pauis,  along  the  brink  of  deep  abysses,  and  when 
you  come  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cata- 
racts, and  when  all  these  dangers  are  passed,  you 
have  the  march  through  the  wilderness  till  you 
come  to  the  mission.  Here  are  difficulties  and 
dangers  enough.    But  you  yourself  know  all  this, 


and  you  alone  have  to  decide  whether  you  will  go 
or  stay." 

"  I  know  how  to  appreciate  your  well-meairt 
advice,"  replied  F.  Jaques  cordially,  **and']fou 
may  believe  that  it  is  no  foolish  hardihood  which 
makes  me  underrate  the  dangers  threatened  by 
the  savage  Iroquois,  but  that  I  have  mightr 
reasons  for  wishing  to  hasten  my  return  as  mucn 
as  I  possibly  can.  I  know  how  anxiously  we  are 
expected  at  S.  Maria,  for  they  have  been  for  some 
time  in  want  of  the  most  absolute  necessaries. 
If  the  Lord  of  the  heavenly  hosts  wills  not  to 
deliver  us  into  the  hands  of  our  ene;nies.  He  will 
protect  us  without  the  aid  of  our  soldiers,  and 
if  it  is  His  holy  will  that  the  wild  Iroquois 
should  triumph  over  us  and  take  us  prisoners, 
if  it  pleases  Him  to  bestow  upon  His  poor 
servants  the  martyrs'  crown,  may  His  great 
goodness  be  praised  to  all  eternity.  Look; 
Uiere  goes  the  noble  Eustachius;  let  me  ask 
him  what  he  thinks  of  our  delaying  our  journey. 
He  sees  us.    He  is  coming." 

Ahatsitari,  who  in  holy  baptism  had  taken  the 
name  of  Eustachius,  was  in  search  of  F.  Jaques » 
and  when  he  saw  him  standing  at  the  window  of 
the  Mission-house,  he  respectfully  approached  the 
two  priests. 

' '  You  coroejust  when  wanted,  brave  Eustachius, ' '' 
said  his  chief.  "  We  were  speaking  of  the  dan- 
gers of  our  journey,  and  I  was  trying  to  persuade 
our  good  F.  Isaac  to  stay  till  the  soldiers  arrive,, 
whom  we  are  every  day  expectinc^  from  Quebec^ 
that  they  may  accompany  you  to  me  mouth  of  the 
Ottawa.  You  are  an  experienced  warrior  and 
know  very  well  that  we  only  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  when  in  a  thoughtless  and  useless^ 
manner  we  run  into  danger.  Now  tell  us  freely, 
whether  you  advise  us  immediately  to  continue 
the  journey,  or  to  make  a  little  delay  ?  " 

The  chief  cast  an  enquiring  look  at  F.  Jaques^ 
who  said  with  a  smile  : 

"  Give  your  opinion,  mv  son." 

Then,  in  broken  French,  the  Huron  replied : 

**  Mv  Father  Ondesonk "  (this  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Hurons  to  the  missionary)  '*  knows- 
best  whether  to  go  or  to  remain.  Ahatsitari  will 
remain  with  him  or  go  with  him.  No  fear  o^ 
Mohawks.  The  good  black  robes  at  Nipissing^ 
wait  for  Ondesonk.  All  ready.  Ondesonk  only 
say  when  go." 

"  Yes,  dear  Eustachius,  we  will  set  out  to-mor- 
row," replied  the  missionary. 

When  the  Huron  chief  had  departed,  the  two 
priests  returned  to  the  cell  of  the  superior  to  speak 
of  many  things  and  to  make  arrangements.  It 
seemed  as  if  some  approaching  misfortune  cast  its 
black  shadow  over  the  house  at  Three- Rivers,  for 
since  the  missionary  had  distinctly  declared  that 
he  could  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
troops,  the  joy  of  the  pious  inhabitants  had  been 
damped,  and  they  looked  with  heavy  hearts  to  the 
future. 

And  so  broke  the  morning  of  the  2nd  August, 
and  F.  Jaques  for  the  last  time  for  many  years 
offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the  little  chapel. 
Immediately  after,  the  little  but  valuable  luggage 
was  placed  in  the  birch  canoes.  After  a  short 
but  cordial  farewell,  the  brave  Pioneer  of  the  Cross 
embarked,  with  his  faithful  companions,  in   the 
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feaa  ^essds  which  were  to  bear  them  through 
countless  dangers  far  into  the  wilderness. 

The  strong  arms  of  the  Hurons  dipped  their 
short  paddles  into  the  stream,  and  the  slender 
caooesshot  out  into  the  stream  amid  the  loud 
adieu  oi  the  friends  they  had  left  behind,  who 
present^  re-entered  sad  and  silent  to  the  little 
chapel,  and  a^^ain  prayed  for  the  protection  of  the 
Ahnighty  for  those  who  were  going  forth  into  the 
vildmess  in  His  service. 

Besides  the  missionary  there  were  two  French- 
men with  the  Hurons  who  were  returning  home  : 
WiUian;  Couture  and  Ren6  Gaupil.  Both  were 
oblates,  that  is  men  who,  without  belonging  to 
any  order,  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  missionaries.  Couture  had  left  S.  Maria, 
where  he  had  for  some  time  been  of  much  use, 
aod  particularly  b^  his  care  of  the  sick,  with  F. 
Jaqoes,  and  Gaupil,  who  was  a  very  clever  sur- 
|eoii,  had,  at  his  earnest  request,  obtained  leave 
nom  F.  Niroout  in  Quebec,  to  accompany  the 
missionary,  the  Hurons  being  in  great  want  of  a 
sttigeon.  He  had  passed  some  time  in  a  Jesuit- 
novitiate  in  Paris,  but  as  his  delicate  health  ren- 
dered it  impossible  46r  him  to  enter  the  Society, 
as  soon  as  this  was  in  some  degree  established, 
he  went  to  Canada,  where  he  offered  himself  to 
the  sonerior,  and  passed  two  years  in  the  house  of 
the  (Oder  in  Quebec,  where  he  did  much  work  in 
the  bosfntal,  and  he  now  was  happy  to  go  to  the 
distant  country  of  the  Indians.  F.  Jaques  and 
the  two  oblates,  with  the  two  Hurons  who  used 
the  paddles  in  turns,  embarked  in  the  largest  of 
the  canoes. 

As  soon  as  the  flotilla  had  reached  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  which  at  Three  Rivers  is  a  mile 
broad,  they  formed  a  long  line.  The  Huron  chief, 
in  the  war  canoe,  was  at  the  head,  the  canoe  which 
carried  the  whites  in  the  middle ;  full  of  joyful 
hopes  they  looked  forward  to  the  future,  and  thank- 
fully eazed  on  the  splendid  panorama  which  un- 
folded, as  they  passed  along,  oefore  their  eyes. 

Bordered  by  trees  upon  both  sides,  the  stream 
rolled  its  waters  eastward  towards  the  sea. 
Giirantic  sycamores  threw  their  shadows  into 
the  flood,  while  the  higher  banks  of  the  river 
were  covered  with  oaks,  briars,  limes,  birches, 
elms,  beeches  and  dark  groups  of  cedars,  with 
other  lofty  growths  of  the  varied  flora  of  this 
country.  Now  and  then  a  heron  would  rise  into 
the  air  with  clattering  wings  and  a  hoarse  cry, 
disturbed  in  his  fishing,  or  a  flock  of  wild  ducks, 
from  their  rooming  rest,  would  skimmer  over  the 
watery  mirror  and  hasten  their  course  to  the  dis- 
tant wilderness. 

The  voyage  was  continued  but  slowly,  for  the 
strong  stream  of  the  S.  Lawrence  exhausted  the 
rowers  so  much  that  they  were  frequently  obliged 
to  rest  on  one  of  the  little  islands  which  are  so 
numerous  on  the  upper  stream  of  the  river.  Be- 
sides this  there  were  so  many  measures  of  pre- 
caution to  be  taken  that  it  was  not  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day  that  our  travellers  arrived  at 
the  so-called  S.  Peter's  Lake,  which  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  River  S.  Lawrence,  extending  about 
thirty  miles.  At  the  broadest  part  the  banks  of 
the  river  sue  here  about  nine  miles  apart,  and  as 
a  great  number  of  greater  or  smaller  islands  are 
Kzitered  about,  both  the  eastern  and  western 


sides,  divided  from  each  other  by  narrow  channels, 
they  offer  a  ready  ambush  for  concealed  enemies. 
Here  it  was  that  the  greatest  dangsr  threatened, 
and  the  experienced  Ahatsitari  lay  to  on  a 
small  tongue  of  land  not  far  from  the  junction  of 
the  S.  Francis  for  a  longer  rest.  From  thence  he 
sent  spies  in  canoes  lK>th  west  and  north,  who 
were  to  reach  the  islands  in  those  directions, 
while  he  himself  with  four  experienced  warriors, 
among  whom  was  his  bosom  fhend  Teandechoren 
— in  baptism  Joseph — would  search  the  banks  of 
the  S.  Francis  and  the  borders  of  the  southern 
lakes.  The  rest  of  the  company  remained  behind 
under  the  command  of  the  well  tried  Annaotana — 
his  Christian  name  Stephen — who  was  to  protect 
the  French  and  their  cargo. 

The  copper-coloured  forms  crept  silently  from 
tree  to  tree  in  the  twilight,  or  bent  like  grey- 
hounds over  the  bushes  as  they  glided  through 
the  thicket.  Every  shrub  and  every  foot  of  ground 
was  tried  with  a  quick  and  expenenced  eye,  but 
no  trace  of  a  human  being  was  to  be  found ;  only 
the  footprints  of  wild  animals  who  had  come 
down  to  drink  were  to  be  seen,  and  Ahatsistari, 
Teandechoren  and  some  other  warriors  had  ex- 
plored many  miles  of  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
would  have  given  the  sign  for  return  when,  from 
the^  direction  his  spies  had  taken,  he  heard  the 
shriU  cry  of  a  falcon.  He  at  once  answered  the 
cry  by  an  imitation  of  it.  He  was  hastening  to 
the  spies,  who  had  given  the  alarm,  when  Jeande- 
choren  made  a  loud  cry  of  **  Aah !  "  the  Indian 
signal  for  surprise. 

The  Indian  chief  was  soon  at  the  side  of  his 
companion  who  pointed  in  silence  to  three  flat 
impressions  on  the  moist  sand  about  two  feet 
wide.  They  were  without  doubt  made  by  boats 
without  keels,  which  had  been  pushed  into  the 
water,  and  near  these  marks  were  new  traces 
which  could  have  only  been  made  by  mocassins. 

Ahatsistari  examined  the  marks  closely,  and 
then  remarked,  as  he  shook  his  head : 

•'Three  canoes,  with  ten  warriors.  But  the 
Red  Wolf  does  not  leave  marks  like  these  when 
he  goes  out  for  plunder.  They  are  Mohicans 
which  the  Cunning  Panther,  their  great  chief,  is 
leading  on  the  war  path." 

"  The  Cunning  Panther  does  not  follow  the  war 
path  with  but  ten  warriors.  He  has  many  young 
men  who  would  not  remain  like  squaws  m  the 
villages,  when  he  puts  on  his  war-paint  and 
seizes  the  tomahawk,"  replied  Teandechoren^ 
doubtfully. 

Again  sounded  the  shrill  falcon's  cry  from  the 
left,  and  again  it  was  repeated  for  the  third  time 
louder  and  sharper,  as  if  the  spies  who  gave  the 
signal  were  impatient  or  were  threatened  by  some 
immediate  danger.  Ahatsistari  again  answered  the 
signal,  beckoned  to  Teandechoren  and  the  other 
warriors  to  follow  him,  and  then  hastened  to  the 
not  very  distant  place  from  which  the  alarm  had 
been  given. 

Among  the  thorny,  almost  impenetrable  bushes 
he  found  his  spies  standing  before  the  remains  of 
a  little  fire,  on  which,  hardly  twenty-four  hours 
previously,  flesh  had  been  roasted.  Some  hickoiy 
sticks  remained  among  the  ashes  on  the  ground, 
the  short  moss  was  in  some  places  pressed  down 
as  if  by  men  who  had  sat  there,  and  bones  were 
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scattered  about  to  which  half-eaten    pieces    of 
fiesh  still  hung. 

The  chief  examined  the  place  carefully,  and 
then  asked : 

'*  Has  Strong  Tooth  seen  whence  the  warriors 
came  and  whither  they  went  ?  " 

"  The  water  is  very  crooked  and  flows  not  far  from 
here.  Strong  Tootn  has  seen  the  huts  of  beaver- 
hunters.  Ten  warriors  and  a  pale-face  came  here 
from  the  water  in  their  canoes,"  replied  the  per- 
son addressed,  as  he  bent  aside  the  bushes,  and 
showed  a  place  upon  which  the  marks  of  three 
batk  canoes  were  visible  which  must  have  lain 
there. 

Ahatsitari  smiled.  He  saw  in  this  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  surmises,  and  was  now  convinced  that 
Mohicans  were  on  the  S.  Francis,  and  that  they 
bad  carried  their  canoes  across  a  bend  of  the 
river  to  the  lake,  hardly  half  a  mile  distant.  Now 
he  wanted  to  discover  who  the  white  man  was 
who  was  with  them,  for  he  had  not  seen  the  im- 
pression of  his  boot  among  those  of  the  mocassins 
on  the  shore.  He  searched  with  his  warriors,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  the  white  man  must  have  re- 
turned to  the  S.  Francis  and  have  gone  on  in  a 
canoe.  But  the  braves  could  give  no  information 
as  to  whether  it  was  up  or  down  stream. 

Meantime  it  had  become  midday,  and  the  chief 
and  his  companion  returned  to  the  camping  place 
on  the  tongue  of  land  where  they  expected  to  find 
the  other  spies. 

When  the  Hurons  |^ave  up  the  search  for  the 
white  man  whose  trail  they  had  lost  on  the  S. 
Francis,  and  were  recalled,  they  little  suspected 
how  near  to  them  the  white  man  was,  whose  track 
they  had  endeavoured  to  find,  how  sharply  he  ob- 
served them,  and  how  greedily  he  listened  to  every 
word  they  spoke.  He  was  concealed  by  the 
thick  boughs  of  an  aged  elm,  at  the  foot  of  which 
Ahatsistari  was  awaiting  his  spies  after  he  had 
given  them  the  signal  for  return.  He  lay  motion- 
less, stretched  out  upon  a  mighty  bough  covered 
with  thick  foliage,  and  listened.  The  man*s  gar- 
ments were  of  leather  after  the  fashion  .  of  the 
wanderers  who  at  this  period  strayed  about  the 
forests  in  the  Indian  country,  and  he  was  armed 
with  a  gun,  a  knife,  and  a  tomahawk.  His  small 
green  eyes  shone  uneasily  under  his  bushy  red- 
dish-brown eyebrows,  and  a  scornful  smile  played 
round  his  half-opened  lips,  the  dark  colour  of 
which  afiForded  a  sight  of  teeth  of  dazzling  white- 
ness not  unlike  those  of  a  wild  beast. 

As  soon  as  the  Hurons  were  out  of  hearing,  he 
swung  himself  to  the  ground  by  means  of  one  of 
the  long  branches  of  a  grape-vine  which  hung 
from  the  boughs  of  the  elm,  stretched  his  limbs, 
and  hastened  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  till  he  reached  a  low  marshy 
spot  thick  with  tall  reeds,  which  in  many  places 
was  so  covered  with  water  as  to  unite  wiUi  the 
river.  There  he  leaped  over  the  trunks  of  some 
fallen  trees  into  the  thicket,  and  entered  the  canoe 
he  had  himself  concealed  there.  He  pushed  it 
through  one  of  the  natural  canals  into  the  river, 
and  rowed  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  the  opposite 
side,  where  he  disappeared  in  the  wood;  this 
time  be  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  conceal  the 
traces  he  had  left. 

{To  be  continued.) 


NATURE  :  REAL  AND  INVENTED, 


HERE  are  two  kinds  of  nature— that 
which  belongs  to  fact,  and  that  in-* 
vented  by  the  novelist  in  the  con- 
struction of  fictions.  Real  nature 
presents  herself  to  our  eyes  in  sober 
but,  says  Imagination,  commonplace  aspects  ^ 
her  trees  are  sometimes  dingy  and  bare,  her  sun-^ 
shine  is  occasionally  cloud^,  her  rivers  are  not 
jdways  clear,  her  weather  is  fine  and  disagreeable 
by  turns,  and  now  and  then  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  The  majorit)r  of  her  human  bein|^s,  again, 
are  neither  .<tuperiatively  good  nor  tembly  bad ; 
for  in  every  one  of  them  virtue  and  wickedness 
is  more  or  less  blended.  Now  novelists,  if  we 
judge  from  their  works,  consider  that  this  state  of 
things  is  susceptible  of  vast  improvement :  it  is 
their  evident  opinion,  that  the  pictures  nature 
presents  are  tame  and  spiritless.  They,  therefore, 
desire  to  put  more  "ef^t"  into  them,  to  do 
which  they  adopt  high  colouring  as  a  leading" 
principle ;  for  the  fault  which  they  chiefly  find 
with  nature  is,  that  she  has  not  enough  of  con- 
trast. "Extremes,"  therefore,  is  the  novelist's 
motto :  his  trees  are  very  green,  his  snow  is  of 
dazzling  whiteness,  his  rivers  are  pellucid,  his 
mountains  alpine,  and  his  storms  —  oh,  how 
awfiil! 

His  human  nature  is  painted  upon  similar  prin* 
ciples;  virtue  and  vice,  innocence  and  guilt, 
afiSuence  and  poverty,  oppression  and  generosity, 
are  invariably  placed  in  juxtaposition.  The  con- 
sequence of  novelists  tying  themselves  down  to 
these  rules  is,  that  their  range  of  characters  is  far 
more  limited  than  those  with  which  nature  pre- 
sents us  in  real  life.  Every  novel — we  defy  ex- 
ceptions—contains  three  characters— the  hero, 
the  heroine,  and  the  villain.  Of  these  we  will 
treat  separately. 

THE  HERO, 

The  heroes  of  old  romance  were  puissant  war- 
riors :  the  hero  of  a  modern  novel  is  frequently 
a  successful  lover,  therefore  he  is  generally  hand- 
some, for  the  tender  feelings  of  ugly  men  are  in- 
variably doomed  to  disappointment.  For  the 
same  reason  he  is  young ;  and  upon  the  principle 
that  *'  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,"  he  is 
courageous.  In  the  metaphysical  code  of  all 
fiction-writers,  beauty  and  virtue  invariably  ^o 
hand  in  hand;  regular  features  and  an  un- 
blemished reputation  are  inseparable.  He  is 
also  highly  accomplished.  Sometimes  he  sings 
or  plays  tne  flute,  but  he  is  alwa^rs  brave  as  a 
lion.  This  concatenation  of  perfections,  however, 
produces  in  the  reader  a  passive  rather  than  an 
active  interest ;  and  the  hero  has  of  late  years 
undergone  some  modification;  a  few  faults  are 
imputed  to  him  to  give  him  a  dash  of  humanity 
and  a  spice  of  spirit ;  but  then  the  faults  are  so 
trifling — committed  under  circumstances  of  such 
entire  misconception,  or  firom  temptations  which 
no  human  prudence  or  energy  could  escape — 
that  you  are  made  to  like  the  interesting  sinner 
the  better  for  his  imperfections.  In  the  more 
recent  "fashionable"  novel,  this  innovation  is 
carried  further.  The  hero,  elegant,  accom- 
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pushed,  and  captivating,  is  guilty  of  vices  which 
the  itxthor  does  not  attempt  to  soften  or  gloss 
over,  because  they  are  of  the  most  aristocratic 
and  recherche  kind»  which  it  would  be  positive 
vulgarity  in  any  novel  reader,  with  the  least  pre- 
tensioii  to  gendlity;  to  object  to.  True  morality 
having  been  thus  invaded,  a  wider  step  was  taken, 
and  a  school  of  novel-writing  created,  which 
maDii£actures  heroes  out  of  highway  robbers ! 
The  sentiment  by  which  your  sympathy  is  ap- 
pealed to  in  this  class  of  novels  is  extremely  droll ; 
hli^^ted  affections  have  caused  the  hero  to  take 
to  strong  drink — ^his  heart  is  broken,  and  he 
tons  oat  a  thief!  Nature  and  inclination  would, 
yon  are  told,  have  made  him  great  and  good ;  but 
it  was  the  force  of  circumstances — mere  accident — 
that  converted  him  into  a  criminal ;  thus  ^ou  are 
always  led  to  suppose  him  an  innocent  victim  of 
a  Cilse  witness  or  a  tender  passion.  If,  in  short, 
you  do  not  pity  him,  be  he  ever  so  great  a 
scoundrel,  there  is  an  end  to  your  interest  in 
his  adventures.  The  next  character  to  be  con- 
sidered is 

THE  HEROINE. 

The  heroine  is  always  in  love,  generally  with 
the  hero,  but  in  some  instances  with  a  minor 
character.  She  is  lovely,  patient,  incorruptibly 
constant,  and  very  much  op{>ressed.  This  rule  is 
almost  arbitrary ;  hence  nothing  more  can  be  said 
about  her ;  pass  we,  therefore,  to 

THE  VILLAIN. 

The  villain  is  always  placed  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  hero.  In  the  romantic  school  of  a 
former  day,  he  was  a  terrible  Turk — a  kind  of 
demon  above  ground,  walking  about  at  night  under 
a  slouched  hat,  with  his  person  mysteriously  hid- 
den in  the  folds  of  a  huge  cloak.  He  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  "  revenge,"  and  •*  vipers  cross- 
ing his  path,"  which  he  was  continually  express- 
tog  an  intention  to  strangle;  all  this  having 
direct  reference  to  the  hero  and  heroine.  Jn 
romance  he  is  always  a  nobleman  with  a  castle 
on  a  remote  estate ;  and  sufficiently  well  off  to 
hire  a  murderer  or  two— not  as  occasional  servants, 
by  •'  the  day,  month,  or  hour  *' — ^but  permanently 
oa  his  establishment.  He  commits,  with  their 
help,  a  vast  number  of  atrocities;  but  as  the 
minor  characters  only  are  his  victims,  the  author 
expects  you  to  consider  these  in  the  light  of  little 
shis,  hardly  worth  notice.  You  are  to  bottle  up 
all  your  resentment  for  the  grand  annihilation  of 
the  hero,  which  is  always  going  to  happen,  but 
never  takes  place ;  for  some  cleverly-contrived  mis- 
take, made  just  in  time  for  the  catastrophe,  puts  an 
end  to  the  villain  instead.  In  some  cases  he  is  a 
sportingcharacter.hebuysrace-horses,  makes  cross 
bets,  and  cheats  at  ^cart^.  He  is  a  most  eleeant 
scoundrel,  smeliin;?  of  eau-de-Cologne,  swindling 
in  fuU  dress,  and  never  touching  anv  sort  of  dirty 
woric  unless  with  kid-gloves.  For  him  we  must 
give  the  modems  some  credit  for  originality. 
They  have  changed  him  from  a  blustering,  ab- 
solute, sanguinary  kind  of  o^e,  to  a  cool,  pas- 
sionlcis  dandy,  who  ruinn  his  friends  with  the 
ixtmofit  sang'/rotd.  The  Newgate  novelists*  vil- 
lain \&  even  more   original,  for,  having  used  up 


every  species  of  villainy  to  manufacture  their  tn- 
tenisely  interesting  felon- heroes  out  of,  they  are 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  selecting  their  vicious 
characters  from  among  the  virtuous.  Their  vil- 
lains, therefore,  are  generally  selected  from  those 
classes  of  Society  the  members  of  which  are 
supposed  bv  most  people  to  demand  the  highest 
respect  and  admiration.  Should,  for  example, 
the  hero  be  a  condemned  criminal,  the  villain  is 
the  judge  who  condemns  him  ;  if  a  hig[h  way  roan, 
the  clergyman  or  baronet  he  robs;  if  a  pick- 
pocket, the  prosecutor  is  the  villain.  Indeed  it 
may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  novelists  of  most 
kinds,  in  drawing  the  strong  contrasts  supposed 
to .  be  necessary  to  an  exciting  story,  imagine 
that  everything  is  to  be  done  by  antithesis,  not 
only  of  character,  but  rank.  If,  for  instance,  the 
hero  be  a  plebeian,  the  villain  is  a  lord ;  if  a 
factory-boy,  the  villain  is  his  overseer  or  master ; 
if  a  servant-girl,  it  is  her  master  or  mistress  ;  the 
evil  genius  of  a  literary  hero  is  a  grasping  pub- 
lisher; when  the  hero  is  a  spendthrift,  it  is  a  money- 
lender who  is  the  villain.  Creditors,  especiallv 
landlords,  are  all  villains ;  the  guardians  of  rich 
wards  are  villains ;  uncles  have  furnished  a  large 
supply  of  villains  from  the  times  of  the  Children 
in  the  Wood  and  Richard  III. ;  whilst  step- 
mothers, lawyers,  gentlemen's  stewards,  and 
manag^n^  clerks,  have  been  villains  from  time 
immemonal.  Such  is  the  law  of  nature — that  is 
to  say,  the  nature  of  novelists. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention,  that 
amongst  the  characters-in-chief  of  one  class  of 
novels  no  villain  whatever  appears.  We  allude 
to  the  nautical  novel ;  in  which,  could  you  place 
implicit  faith,  you  would  iraa^ne  that  a  bad  cha- 
racter does  not  exist  on  ship-board ;  except,  per- 
haps, when  a  little  tinge  of  ill-feeling  is  in^sed, 
for  variety's  sake,  in  a  boatswain  or  his  mate. 
No  story  can,  however,  get  on  altogether  without 
a  villain,  so  the  authors  of  these  floating  romances 
go  ashore  for  him.  The  evil-disposed  persons  of 
a  tale  of  the  sea  are  invariably  persons  compre- 
hended under  the  term  •'  shore-going  sharks." 
Otherwise,  this  happy  country  would  appear,  from 
the  ship- shape  school  of  novel,  to  possess  a  fleet 
freighted  with  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
honour,  chivalry,  loyalty,  generosity,  joviality, 
gallantry,  and  bravery  that  belongs  to  the  natives 
of  Great  Britain.  This  amiable  weakness  in  the 
authors  arising  from  a  pleasing  esprit-dc-corps, 
most  of  them  being  sailors  themselves. 

Besides  these  three  fundamental  characters, 
there  are  others  which  find  their  way  into  a  large 
majority  of  modern  novels.  A  rich,  testy,  dis- 
agreeable, capricious  father,  or  ^od-father,  can 
seldom  be  dispensed  with  as  an  instrument  for 
creatinis:  vicissitudes  in  the  career  of  the  principal 
characters,  and  for  performing  in  the  ena  what  is 
denominated  "poetical  justice,"  by  leaving  his 
wealth  to  the  good,  and  disappointing  the  had ; 
happiness  and  a  few  hundreds  a  year  being  sel- 
dom separated  in  the  moral  philosophy  of  novels. 
But  the  most  frequently- used  axis,  upon  which  the 
wheel  of  fortune  is  made  to  turn  its  contents  into 
the  lap  of  the  virtuous,  is  that  eternal  rich  uncl^ 
who  is  sure  to  come  quite  unexpectedly  from  India 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  volume.  Then  there 
is  often  a  designing  executor  and  guardian,  who 
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wants  to  marry  the  heroine-ward  himself,  or  is 
keeping  her  for  a  lout  of  a  son  or  nephew,  and 
whose  intrigues  for  that  purpose  thwart  the  lady's 
favoured  swain  in  every  half-dozen  chapters. 
Novelists  also  personify  certain  moral  character- 
istics, by  taking  their  possessors  out  of  particular 
classes  of  society.  A  JBritish  merchant  or  a  rich 
banker  is  alwajrs  the  representative  of  open- 
handed  generosity.  Family  pride  is  exhibited 
in  a  decayed  earl  or  a  broken-down  baronet. 
Patient  meekness,  under  the  most  humiliating 
suffering,  belongs  to  high-minded  governesses  in 
private  families.  That,  however,  the  misfortunes 
of  fiction  should  not  fall  severely  or  harshly  upon 
the  sympathetic  reader,  so  as  to  cause  in  him  too 
much  pain,  they  generally  light  upon  those  cha* 
racters  who  are  made  out  to  deserve  them.  Dis- 
appointment in  love  usually  happens  to  a  dull, 
disa^eeable,  ascetic  fellow,  who  ought  to  be  dis- 
appointed. In  the  duel  that  few  novels  are  with- 
out, it  is  the  least  amiable  of  the  combatants  who 
is  hit.  Lastly,  the  perjuries  at  whiiSh  Jove  is  said 
to  laugh,  are,  almost  without  exception,  com- 
mitted by  army  officers;  especially  those  of 
cavalry  regiments— the  nearest  approach  to  the 
false  knights  of  a  former  age — who  are  always 
made  ''  to  love  and  to  ride  away." 

Certain  other  propensities  have  also  their  stock 
representatives.  Comic  characters  are  uniformly 
taken  from  special  walks  of  life,  as  if  humour  and 
facetiousness  only  belong  to  pajrticular  ranks  and 
employments.  Landlords  of  inns  are  always  jovial 
companions;  coachmen,  grooms,  and  such  like 
are  equally  jolly,  and  always  polite  to  waitresses. 
Ladies'  maids  must  be  pert  and  cunning,  always 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  their  mistresses,  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Aldermen,  again,  personify  good 
humour  and  gluttony,  and  are  seldom  mentioned 
without  a  facetious  allusion  to  turtle*soup.  The 
measure  of  national  characteristics  is  meted  out 
in  novels  by  the  application,  also,  of  an  unalter- 
able standard.  Irishmen  are  etemaUy  making 
real  or  unintentional  jokes,  and  saying  civil 
things  to  the  ladies ;  Scotchmen  are  overnowing 
with  nationality  and  caution  ;  Frenchmen  always 
shrug  their  shoulders,  and  engage  in  political  in- 
trigues ;  Spaniards  are  proud ;  Italians  revenge- 
ful; Dutchmen  fat;  Germans  metaphysical; 
Poles  deceitful ;  and  Russians  drinkers  of  train 
oil.  Such  is  the  code  of  national  peculiarities 
as  settled  by  the  commonplace  novelist.  His  still 
life  is  painted  with  equal  conventionality,  but  as 
this  would  bring  us  to  the  scenery  and  plot  of  the 
stage,  and  as  our  space,  too,  is  limited,  we  shall 
not  touch  upon  it  now. 


GRANDPA'S  WHISKERS. 


Grandpa  likes  to  kiss  wee  Sallie ;  she  says  no : 
Says  his  whiskers,  thick  and  bush^,  prick  her  so. 
Grandpa's  head  is  smooth  and  shiny  on  the  top. 
Where  the  hair  began  to  thin,  and  would  not  stop. 
Grandpa  kisses ;  Sallie  questions,  so  'tis  said, 
**  Grandpa,  why  not  put  your  whiskers  on  your 
head?" 

Eva  M.  Tappax. 


IN    THE    CHRISTMAS    SNOW; 

OR,    LOST   AND    FOUND. 

A    Story  of  the  Franco -German  War. 


By  Miss  Stewart. 


[CONTINUED.] 

N  the  neighbourhood  of  Landau,  in 
that  district  of  Bavaria  which  is 
adjacent  to  the  Rhine  provinces, 
stood  the  castle  of  the  Counts  Wer- 
dendorf. 

They  were  wealthy  those  Bavarian  nobles,  and 
their  castle  more  resembled  the  princely  abode  oi 
a  magnate  of  Hungary  than  one  of  the  keep- 
towers,  for  they  were  little  more,  of  the  robber- 
knights  and  barons  of  the  Rhine. 

There  was,  however,  great  and  immeasurable 
grief  in  Castle  Werdendorf. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  the  owners  to  verify  the 
aphorism,  in  which  the  poor  cannot  believe,  that 
riches  do  not  secure  happiness. 

Two  great  afflictions  had  befallen  the  family  of 
Werdendorf.  Count  Werdendorf,  though  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  had  been  for  many  ;^ears  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  was  in  a  state 
of  constant  suffering  from  general  ill-health.  His 
condition  was  the  result  of  a  fall  from  his  horse 
when  hunting.  He  had  received  internal  injuries, 
and  his  life  was  long  despaired  of. 

It  was  while  his  sorrowing  wife  was  tending  on 
his  sick  couch,  fearing  with  each  sunset  that  he 
would  never  more  behold  the  dawn,  that  another 
and  dreadful  calamity  befell  her. 

The  only  child  of  the  Count  and  Countess 
Werdcndon,  a  beautiful  boy  of  three  years,  dis- 
appeared with  his  nurse,  and  was  never  seen  or 
heard  of  more. 

In  this  woman,  Charlotte  Krichner,  the  countess 
placed  an  implicit  trust,  which  was  not  shaken 
even  by  the  loss  of  her  child. 

Poor  Charlotte  doted  on  the  boy,  and  the 
countess  urged  the  absence  of  all  motive  for  her 
stealing  him  away.  Her  faith  in  the  servant's 
fidelity  remained,  and  she  adopted  the  idea  sug^- 
gested  by  her  husband's  cousin.  Count  Ludwig. 
that  some  gipsies  who  had  been  lurkins^  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  stolen  the  child,  and  not  im- 
probably murdered  the  unfortunate  nurse. 

As  these  people  had  disappeared,  and  no  trace 
of  them  could  be  found,  there  was  a  certain 
plausibility  in  this  terrible  conjecture.  It  will  be 
perceived,  however,  that  the  lady's  confidence 
was  thoroughly  misplaced ;  that  Charlotte  was  a 
treacherous,  false  creature,  who  paid  with  her  life 
the  penalty  of  her  wrong-doing ;  and  that  by  the 
merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  only  the  little 
count  was  in  the  safe  and  pious  keeping  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Venerable  Abb6  de  la  Salle. 

The  unfortunate  Charlotte  had  really  loved  her 
little  charge,  and  the  certainty  in  the  mind  of  the 
countess  that  she  had  so  loved  him,  made  her  re- 
pudiate all  idea  of  the  woman's  treachery. 

In  spite  of  all  the  care  of  the  countess  to  con- 
ceal from  her  sick  husband  the  knowledge  that 
their  boy  was  lost,  the  count  became  acquainted 
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m-ith  it.  aod  he  fell  ioto  a  fit,  from  which  it  was 
thought  he  would  not  recover. 

Then  his  villaio  cousin,  Count  Ludwig,  who 
had,  an  unknown  to  her  mistress,  deluded  the 
foofish  Chariotte  with  a  promise  of  marriage,  and 
sent  her  away  in  charge  of  two  rufiBans,  who  had 
passed  themselves  off  as  gipsies,  with  orders  to 
murder  both  the  woman  and  boy,  affected  im- 
moderate grief,  and  refused  to  leave  his  cousin's 
bedside. 

In  reality,  he  was  watching  eagerly  to  see  him 
draw  his  last  breath,  for  the  child  gone,  he  was 
the  neit  heir  to  the  title  and  estates  of  Werden- 
dorL  That  proud  title,  those  broad  lands,  would 
be  his,  be  reckoned,  before  the  lapse  of  another 
day.  Bat  as  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  de- 
feat his  cruel  intentions  with  (regard  to  the  boy, 
so,  also,  was  he  disappointed  in  calculating  on  the 
father's  death,  for  the  count  still  lingered,  though 
a  hopeless  invalid. 

Count  Werdendorf  passed  from  the  fit  into  a 
caim  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  perfectly  con- 
scious, though  grieving  bitterly  about  his  little  son. 
The  viilalnous  Count  Ludwig  anathematised  his 
cam  ill-fortune,  for  he  was  a  gambler  and  spend- 
thrift, and  he  had  drained  all  his  resources  to  tee 
Caspar  and  Gottfrid  to  perpetrate  the,  to  him, 
useless  crime  of  abducting  the  child,  Rudolph, 
for  «hile  the  Cather  lived.  Ludwig,  of  course, 
votUd  not  succeed  to  the  title. 

SotiiDc  passed  on.    The  count  was  always  con- 
fiised  to  his   chamber,  always  suffering  and   ill, 
but  be  did  not  die.     Though  bitterly  disappointed 
of  tbat  immediate  success  to  the  title  ana  estates 
whicfa  he  had  promised  himself,  Ludwig  was  fain 
to  be  content  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  count's  ill- 
ness.   He  might  linger  for  years,  but  it  was  most 
improbable  that  he  would  live  to  be  an  old  man. 
It  was  still  more  improbable  that  there  would  be 
any  other  child  to  replace  the  lost  Rudolph,  and 
C<Mmt  Ludwig  thought  that  he  was  dead. 

The  two  ruffians,  Caspar  and  Gottfrid,  brought 
him  a  plausible  story  of  how  they  had  bestowed 
both  tte  boy  and  his  nurse  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  cruel  heart  of  Count  Ludwig 
vas  00  more  moved  by  coinpunction  for  the  fate 
of  poor  Charlotte,  whose  af^ction  for  himself  had 
beet  the  source  of  her  destruction,  than  for  the 
tnvceat  child  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
bethought  they  were  both  murdered,  and  was  as 
grakf  as  if  his  myrmidons  had  carried  out  his 


The  dbappearance  of  the  boy,  and  prolonged 
iOoeif  of  the  count,  of  course,  improved  the  posi- 
Cioo  of  Ludwig. 

fai  the  first  place,  he  was  next  heir  to  Werden- 
docf ;  in  the  second,  his  sick  and  crippled  cousin 
cottfltttted  to  him  the  sole  management  of  the 
almost  princely  domain. 

For  the  first  year  or  two,  hoxrever,  Count  Lud- 
wig was  greatly  harassed  by  the  demands  for 
mooey  made  on  him  by  Caspar  and  Gottfrid.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  reminded  them  that  he  had 
paid  most  munificently  for  their  dark  deed  at  the 
time  of  its  committal.  The  fellows  laughed,  and 
said  that  as  from  year  to  year  his  profits  and  ad- 
vaati^es  would  continue,  so  from  year  to  year 
shoidd  their  stipend.  They  took  care,  also,  to 
coimoce  him  that  they  had  retained  proofs  that 


would  convict  him  of  bribing  them  to  murder  his 
cousin's  heir. 

'*  You  cannot  tell  that  story  without  condemn- 
ing yourself  to  the  garotte,"  said  Ludwig,  though 
in  spite  of  that  attempt  at  bravado  his  cheek  grew 
pale  tfcith  fear. 

"True.  Herr  Count,"  replied  Casper,  the  most 
daring  of  the  two  rufiSans,  ''but  if  we  were  gar- 
rotted you  would  lose  your  head,  and  your  name 
would  be  erased  from  the  books  of  the  nobility. 
Now  the  money  you  gave  is  gone — spent,  as  it  was 
earned,  in  the  service  of  Satan  :  it  is  as  well  to  be 
hanged  or  garrotted  as  starved,  so  your  excellency 
must  give  us  a  settled  sum  every  six,  or  perhaps 
better,  every  three  months." 

Count  Ludwig  stormed  at  this  proposal ;  he  tried 
persuading  them  to  go  to  America  with  the  lure  of 
a  large  sum  down,  but  they  would  not  agree  to  it. 

•*No,  no,  Herr  Count,"  said  Caspar,  cunningly; 
'*  we  are  poor  humble  fellows,  but  we  love  the 
Fatherlana.  We  will  not  ^o  to  America.  Sup- 
pose we  take  your  offer — five  hundred  gold  pieces 
— we  might  get  broad  lands  for  them  in  the  far 
west,  but  we  have  no  mind  to  the  woods  and  wilds, 
^*e  who  have  ruffled  it  at  Munich  and  Dresden. 
Five  hundred  gold  pieces,  you  will  say,  would  be 
a  start  for  us  at  New  York,  since  we  have  a  liking 
for  city  life ;  but  trade  is  always  doubtful,  and 
suppose  all  our  money  were  lost  in  some  unlucky 
speculation,  it  is  a  long  way  across  the  broad 
ocean,  and  the  Herr  Count  might  not  hear  the 
pitiful  cry  of  his  poor  servants  Caspar  and  Gott- 
frid for  help.  No,  no  ;  we  will  stay  in  our  native 
land,  and  the  Herr  Count  will  not  then  forget 
what  we  have  done  for  him  or  prove  ungrateful. 
So  instead  of  five  hundred  down,  the  noble 
Count  Ludwig  will  give  us  twenty-five  each  every 
three  months." 

Ludwig  exclaimed  against  this  extravagant  de- 
mand, equivalent  to  two  hundred  pounds  English 
money  every  year.  But  the  ruffians  had  the 
better  part  of  the  argument.  At  the  worst,  they 
had  but  their  lives  to  lose,  not  to  be  valued  at  a 
thaler  any  day,  for  long  before  Count  Ludwig  had 
taken  them  into  his  counsel  those  lives  of  theirs 
had  been  forfeit  to  the  law. 

Count  Ludwig  protested  he  would  not  yield  to 
such  a  demand. 

Caspar  laughed  and  said : 

"  The  Herr  Count  has  too  much  reason,  is  too 
just,  to  refuse.  In  this  Fatherland  of  ours  is  many  a 
reigning  prince  whose  income  does  not  match  that 
of  the  Frey  Graf  von  Werdendorf.  What  is  it  that 
ifve  ask  ?  a  crust  of  bread  out  of  an  abundance." 

The  count  reminded  them  that  this  magnificent 
income  of  Werdendorf  was  still  in  possession  of 
his  cousin,  but  Meinherr  Caspar  was  prepared  for 
him  at  every  point.  He  had  now  the  whole  com- 
mand of  tne  Werdendorf  revenues,  and  as  he 
would  certainly  enrich  himself,  he  could  well 
spare  the  amount  demanded  by  the  poor  fellows 
whose  daring  and  risk  alone  had  secured  for  him 
so  much  wealth ;  for  if  the  Herr  Count's  head 
was  in  some  danger  should  the  truth  be  dis- 
covf>rcd,  there  was  no  question  at  all  as  to  the 
peril  of  their  necks. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Ludwig  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them  to  be  satisfied  with  receiving  the 
money  everv  six  months.    They  shook  their  heads. 
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and  Caspar,  wbo  was  the  spokesman,  made 
answer  as  if  he  and  his  fellow- bandit  had  sounded 
the  depths  of  philosophy ;  for  he  declared  **  that 
they  knew  themselves/*  They  were,  he  said,  he 
andGottfrid,  poor,  foolish,  extravagant  fellows; 

fold  was  always  too  hot  to  keep  in  their  hands, 
[o  doubt  the  modest  stipend  they  required  would 
be  always  spent  long  before  the  quarter  was  out, 
and  they  would  by  no  means  trust  themselves  for 
six  months. 

Count  Ludwig  could  not  controvert  these  argu- 
ments. He  W£^s  in  the  power  of  thes3  men,  as  the 
rich  villain  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  poor  one 
he  has  apparently  made  his  tool  and  really  his 
master;  for  communism  is  most  decidedly  the 
law  of  crime. 

About  two  years  afterwards  Gottfrid  died,  and 
Caspar  then  came  to  the  count  and  proposed  to 
do  what  he  had  at  first  refused — take  a  certain 
sum  of  money  and  relieve  him  from  further  impor- 
tunity. Count  Ludwig  gladly  agreed  to  this,  most 
heartily  wishing  that  Herr  Caspar  had  departed 
this  life  along  with  his  companion. 

It  was  something,  however,  to  be  rid  of  the  vil- 
lain, to  escape  the  terrible  necessity  of  seeing  him. 

It  was  not  that  the  dark  soul  of  Ludwig  was 
touched  with  true  remorse,  but  the  recollection  of 
Charlotte  and  the  boy  made  him  uncomfortable, 
and  the  quarterly  payment  to  Caspar  was  a  per- 
petual reminder.  It  is  very  seldom  that  there  is 
any  satisfaction  in  crime.  , 

Count  Ludwig  was  by  no  means  happy.  It  is 
true  there  was  no  chance  of  his  cousin's  recovery, 
and  he  had  the  management  of  the  estates ;  but 
he  was  compelled  to  appear  moral  and  discreet — 
**  to  affect  a  virtue  if  he  had  it  not " — to  live  for 
the  most  part  of  his  time  at  Castle  Werdendorf, 
when  he  would  fain  have  been  rioting  at  Munich, 
Vienna,  or  Berlin. 

Still  time  slipped  away,  and  though  perpetually 
paralyse4>  the  general  health  of  Count  Werden- 
dorf improved,  and  seven  years  after  the  abduc- 
tion of  his  son  there  was  less  chance  than  ever  of 
his  death. 

The  lost  boy  was  growing  up  in  health,  good- 
ness, and  intelligence  in  the  college  of  the 
Christian  Brothers. 

It  was  the  momentous  year  1870,  and  all  Europe 
echoed  to  the  ring  of  the  gauntlet  which  France 
dashed  in  the  face,  rather  than  flung  at  the  feet 
of  her  great  Teutonic  rival. 

Germany  was  prompt  to  lift  the  gage  and  call 
h^r  sons  to  arms,  and  no  less  eagerly  and  bravely 
did  they  respond  to  the  call. 

The  mvahd  Count  Werdendorf  gave  orders  for 
the  equipment  of  a  fine  body  of  men  from  his  vast 
estates,  who  joined  the  German  host  under  the 
command  of  Count  Ludwig. 

Treacherous  and  wicked  as  he  was,  Ludwig 
was  no  coward,  and  he  welcomed  the  war  as  a 
release  from  the  inactivity  in  which  he  had  for  so 
many  years  been  compelled  to  live. 

When  in  English  homes  we  speak  of  "  the  hor- 
rors* of  war,"  we  use  a  phrase  which  in  those 
English  homes  is  meaningless  and  hollow. 

.Except  for  the  miserable  scenes  of  civil  discord, 
more  especially  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses"  and 
it\e  "Great  Kebellion,"   no  battles   have  been 


fought  on  English  ground  for  many  hundreds  of 
years.  Our  towns  have  not  been  sacked,  nor  our 
villages  burned,  nor  our  fields  laid  waste  by  foreig'n 
soldiers.  Yet  this  is  what  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Europe  our  Continental  neighbours 
have  had  to  endure. 

We  are  not  writing  a  history  of  the  French  and 
German  war.  Never  were  the  French  armies 
more  repeatedly  or  terribly  defeated.  The  losses 
of  the  Germans  were,  however,  little  less  terrible 
than  those  of  their  enemies.  The  highways  and 
byways  were  alike  strewn  with  the  wounded  and 
the  dead.  Here  a  village  was  a  heap  of  smoking 
ruins,  the  poor  inhabitants,  mothers  canying  their 
infant  children,  the  elder  ones  toiling  along  with 
such  few  articles  of  bedding  or  household  goods 
as  they  were  able  to  carry,  to  lie  in  the  open 
fields,  those  fields  which,  full  of  ripening  com, 
had  been  trodden  down  in  dust  and  blood. 

Now  the  tide  of  war  had  rolled  upon  Alsace, 
and  Strasbur^  was  besieged. 

For  many  miles  round  the  country  was  laid  waste. 

There  had  been  a  sharp  skirmish  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  S.  Joseph's  College,  which  ended,  as 
did  almost  all  the  contests  of  that  fatal  period,  in 
the  defeat  of  the  French. 

They  had  posted  themselves  in  the  college,  but 
had  been  driven  out,  and  the  building  set  on  fire, 
and  the  adjacent  hamlet  had  shared  the  same  fate. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  early  in  September,  the 
last  faint  streak  of  crimson  had  scarcely  faded 
from  the  western  sky,  and  in  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  heavens  the  harvest  moon  rose  round  and 
full.  But  her  silver  radiance  fell  not  on  the 
sheaves  of  yellow  com,  on  the  purpled  vine,  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  bubbling  rill,  nor  was  re- 
flected on  the  cottage  casements.  The  corn  has 
been  burned  as  it  stood,  the  waters  of  the  brook 
are  running  red  with  blood,  the  casements  are  a 
black  void,  and  the  cottage  roof  has  fallen,  its 
fragments  heaped  upon  the  hearthstone. 

The  bodies  of  the  slain  are  everywhere;  the 
wounded  have  crawled  away,  been  removed  by 
their  friends,  or  by  the  charitable  care  of  those 
very  men  whose  sacred  and  quiet  home  has  been 
burnt  over  their  heads — the  Christians  Brothers  of 
S.  Joseph's. 

Where  have  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  taken 
refuge  ?  The  towns  and  villages  of  the  neighbour- 
hood have  equally  been  the  scene  of  the  bloody 
contest. 

After  driving  back  and  defeating  the  French, 
the  detachment  of  Prussians  who  have  destroyed 
the  collecre,  have  pressed  forward  to  join  the  great 
body  of  the  army  besieging  Strasburg. 

So  the  Christian  Brothers  and  their  pupils  and 
the  poor  peasants,  thirty-six  hours  after  the  battle, 
returned  to  their  homes,  extinguished  the  fires, 
and  commenced  to  clear  away  the  rubbish. 

The  college  church  has  been  but  sliglitly  in- 
jured :  the  stone  walls  were  not  combustible,  and 
it  had  not  been  shelled ;  for  severe  as  the  affair 
had  been,  it  was  but  a  chance  medley,  a  skirmish, 
compared  with  the  engagements  of  Saar  Louis, 
Gravelotte,  and  other  pitched  battles  of  that 
dreadful  war.  So  in  the  church  the  brothers 
have  provided  shelter  not  only  for  their  pupils 
and  some  of  the  Villagers,  but  for  various  wounded 
men,  French  and  German. 
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Amot^  the  whole  community  none  has  been 

tmore  actiire  in  the  work  of  mercy  than  brother 
Alojsos;  and  ever  at  his  side — active,  couras^eous, 
and  effident,  without  a  thought  of  self— has 
mored  the  noble  lad  who  is  known  at  S.  Joseph's 
asEmmann^,  the  Christmas  wanderer  of  so  many 
Tears  ago,  and  who  is  reallv  the  young  Count 
Rudolph  Yon  Werdendorf,  tne  heir  of  a  noble 
patnmony. 

The  two,  who  are  ever  inseparable,  have  helped 
to  contrive  some  pretence  of  bedding  for  the  poor 
wounded  wretches  abandoned  on  the  field,  to 
assist  the  humhle  peasants  back  to  their  dis- 
mantled cottages,  and  once  more  they  are  pass- 
ing over  the  bloody  ^ound,  carefully  searching 
wh^her  any  are  yet  living  among  the  grim  and 
gocydead. 

Beneath  a  clump  of  hawthorn  at  the  foot  of  a 
slope,  the  very  spot  where  Emmanuel  had  done 
battle  with  the  wolf,  lay  a  Prussian  officer  :  a 
few  paces  farther  a  private  soldier,  also  of  the 
Germans,  had  crawled  to  die. 
He  lay  upon  the  brink  of  the  rill  which  came 
I  bubbling  down  from  the  eminence ;  but  though 
I  parched  with  the  thirst  of  death,  the  miserable 
man  turned  sickening  from  the  waters  that  ran  red 
with  blood. 

Carrying  a  lanthom  and  a  pitcher  of  water — for 
thirst  is  the  great  torture  of  the  wounded  on 
a  battlefield — Brother  Aloysius  and  Emmanuel 
passed  so  near  this  man  that  his  faint,  hoarse  cry 
of  **  Water !  water ! "  met  their  ears. 

Emmanuel,  who  carried  the  pitcher,  quickened 
his  steps,  and  Brother  Aloysius,  settinj^  the 
lanthom  on  the  ground,  raised  the  fainting 
ifiretch  in  his  arms. 

He  was  a  horrible-looking  object,  that  poor 
wretch,  for  the  stroke  of  a  sabre  had  laid  his  cheek 
op^n  to  the  bone. 

The  blood  had  clotted  and  dried  in  the  night 
wind  that  made  his  wounds  smart  so  terribly,  and 
no  more  striRjmg  contrast  of  peace  and  beauty,  of 
horror  and  despair,  could  have  been  imagined 
than  that  which  the  visage  of  the  wounded  soldier, 
sordid  and  repulsive  even  in  health,  presented  to 
the  aspect  of  the  boy  who,  kneeling  beside  him, 
I^esented  the  little  tin  can  of  water  to  his  quiver- 
ing lips. 

the  lanthom  on  the  ground  fashed  up  into  the 
fece  of  the  wounded  Prussian  ;  the  fair,  pale 
moonbeam  fell  like  a  shower  of  silver  on  the  boy's 
head,  and  the  soft  light  touched  his  fresh  and 
comely  features  with  the  beauty  of  an  angel. 

The  boy  placed  a  cup  of  water  to  the  wounded 
soldier's  lips :  he  drank  it  greedily,  then  raised 
his  heavy  eyes  to  thank  him,  and  gazed  as  if 
transfixed  upon  the  fair,  candid  face. 

Then  he  groaned  heavily,  stretched  out  his 
unwounded  arm,  and  making  a  vain  attempt  to 
grasp  at  the  boy,  sank  back  with  a  few  words 
half  articulated. 

"  Oh,  Gott  in  Himmel  f  it  cannot  be !    The 
chOd  is  dead !  he  perished  in  the  snow !    And  now 
he  comes  in  angel-guise  to  summon  me  to  judg- 
ment ! " 
The  the  soldier  fell  back  in  a  dead  swoon. 

Brightly  and  beautifully  rose  the  morning  sun 
on  the  running  stream,  which  was  less  darkly 


tinted  with  the  ruddy  life-drops.  The  most 
repulsive  traces  of  the  conflict  had  been  re- 
moved. The  wounded  creatures  had  been  taken 
to  the  impromptu  hospital  in  the  church.  They 
were  but  three  m  number — a  French  sergeant,  the 
private  with  the  sabre-cut  across  his  face,  and 
the  officer  who  had  fallen  beneath  the  hawthorn. 
The  good  brothers,  with  the  help  of  some  of  the 
peasants,  had  dug  a  trench  in  which  they  buried 
the  dead,  and  the  broken  arms  and  other  wrecks 
of  the  skirmish  had  been  cleared  away.  The 
tops  of  the  pine  trees  waved  gaily  in  the  breeze, 
and  from  some  of  the  cottages  the  smoke,  not  of 
a  direfiil  conflagration,  but  of  the  fire  kindled  for 
domestic  purposes,  curled  up  to  the  azure  skies. 
That  morning  sunbeam,  streaming  through  one 
of  the  dismantled  windows  of  the  church,  shone 
on  the  face  of  one  whose  eyes  would  close  for  ever 
before  it  set. 

It  was  the  Prussian  officer,  who,  aroused  by  the 
wild  exclamations  of  the  soldier,  had  managed  to 
make  known  to  Brother  Aloysius  that  he,  too, 
though  severely  wounded,  still  lived. 

Assistance  had  been  procured,  and  both  the 
soldier  and  officer  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
church.  Among  the  brethren  the  science  of 
medicine  had  its  professors.  Among  these,  the 
most  eminent  was  Brother  Albert,  and  he  at- 
tended to  the  wounded  men.  Of  these,  the  case 
of  the  French  sergeant  was  the  least  severe.  The 
Prussian  soldier  recovered  from  his  insensibility, 
and  after  his  arm  was  set  and  the  wound  in  his 
face  bound  up,  he  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep. 

The  condition  of  the  wounded  officer  was  the 
most  perilous— Brother  Albert  gave  no  hope  that 
he  would  survive.  His  senses  wandered  ;  ne  was 
in  a  high  fever,  and  talked  wildly  during  the 
night  of  a  woman  he  had  cruelly  deceived  and  a 
little  child  perishing  in  the  snow. 

He  said  that  the  woman  kept  ever  beside  him 
wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet  of  snow,  and  his 
question  to  her  was : 

"Where  was  the  child?— what  had  she  done 
with  the  child?" 

After  the  midnight  hour — that  wierd  hour  so 
critical  to  the  sick  or  the  dying— the  violence  of  his 
delirium  moderated. 

Though  not  sleeping,  he  closed  his  eyes,  apd 
remained  perfectly  quiet.  When  the  day  had 
fiilly  broken  he  looked  round  and  in  a  faint  voice 
addressed  Brother  Aloysius,  who  was  watching 
beside  his  bed. 

"  Good  brother,"  he  said,  "you  see  before  you 
^  dying  wretch  who  is  unworthy  of  your  charitable 
care.  I  am  the  near  kinsman  of  an  opulent 
Bavarian  noble,  failing  his  own  children,  the  heir 
to  his  title  and  his  wealth.  My  career  might 
have  been  one  of  happiness  and  honour,  for  the 
Frey  Graf  was  most  generous  ;  his  interest  was 
all  mine,  and  his  wealth  to  an  extent  that  would 
have  more  than  satisfied  any  reasonable  expecta- 
tion. But  I  was  possessed  by  an  inordinate  love 
of  pleasure.  I  chose  the  broad  path  that  leads 
unto  destruction.  I  was  dissolute  and  a  gambler. 
I  fiercely  envied  and  hated  my  generous  cousin,, 
and  still  more  so  did  I  hate  his  innocent 
heir!" 

The  unhappy  man  here  paused  in  his  narration,, 
and  Brother  Albert,  who  had  come  to  examine 
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into  the  condition  of  his  patients,  administered  to 
him  a  cordial,  and  warned  him  that  his  excite- 
ment might  cause  immediate  dissolution. 

"  Tell  me  not,  reverend  brother,  that  I  must  be 
calm,"  replied  the  Prussian.  "Well  I  know 
th^t  I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  eternity,  and  that 
my  eternity  is  with  the  souls  in  hell !  ** 

**  Nay,"  said  the  good  brother,  '*  with  the  truly 
penitent  even  at  the  last  hour  may  be  plentiful 
redemption." 

**  No,"  groaned  the  officer,  "  not  mercy's  self 
can  spare  the  villain  who  led  astray  a  weak  and 
wretched  girl  by  reason  of  her  love  and  blind  trust 
in  him,  though  he  loved  her  not,  and  laughed  at 
the  infatuation  which  made  her  his  willing  in- 
strument in  a  yet  blacker  crime  !  " 

"  Black,  indeed,  must  be  the  crime  which  can 
exceed  the  betrayal  of  a  simple  creature  through 
her  love.  It  is  indeed  like  unto  seething  the  kid 
in  its  mother's  milk !  "  said  Aloysius. 

**  Aye !  "  said  the  dying  man.  *•  But  what  say 
you  to  prevailing  on  the  girl  to  steal  her  nurseling, 
because  that  nurseling  was  m^  kinsman's  son,  and 
stood  between  me  and  a  rich  inheritance  ?  " 

"  Did  the  kinsman  die,  then  ? "  inquired 
Aloysius. 

"  No,"  answered  the  penitent,  "  but  he  was 
supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  and  though 
he  did  not  die,  he  remained  crippled  for  life. 
But  he  did  not  die — he  did  not  die— and  I  have 
sinned  in  vain  !  I  gave  instructions  to  two  vil- 
lains, dire  almost  as  myself,  and  the  child  and 
nurse  were  hauled  out  to  murder !  Oh,  meet  and 
fitting  retribution  !  I  bade  the  ruffians  cross  the 
Rhine  and  in  Alsace  do  the  deed  of  blood ;  and 
lo !  in  Alsace  the  earth  drinks  up  mine  own 
blood !  " 

Then  the  unhappy  sinner  broke  out  into  wild 
and  frenzied  lamentations.  He  refused  all  con- 
solation, he  would  not  listen  to  the  words  of  hope 
or  pardon. 

"See,  see!"  he  exclaimed,  "how  Charlotte 
stands  beckoning  to  me — how  she  points  with  her 
pale  hand  to  a  olack,  deep  pit,  from  the  depths 
«f  which  leap  tongfues  of  lurid  fire  !  She  has  not 
the  child  with  her ;  his  innocent  spirit  passed  at 
once  to  heavenly  glory '  " 

A  deep  and  hollow  voice  here  broke  in  upon  the 
dreadful  revelations  of  the  dying  man.  Aloysius 
turned  and  perceived  that  the  wounded  soldier, 
whose  pallet  was  but  a  few  feet  distant  from  that 
of  the  officer,  desired  to  speak. 

"Count  Ludwig!"he  said  eagerly.  "Stand 
aside,  reverend  brother;  let  him  see;  I  must 
speak  to  him  !  " 

"  Who  speaks  of  Ludwig?"  said  the  wounded 
officer.  "  That  should  be  the  voice  of  Caspar,  he 
who,  though  he  shed  the  blood  of  an  innocent,  is 
less  guilt)[  than  I  who  prompted  him  to  the  deed. 
But  this  is  another  of  the  delusions  with  which 
the  evil  one  is  permitted  to  torture  my  last  hours. 
Caspar  is  gone ;  he  crossed  the  broad  ocean  full 
two  years  ago." 

"It  is  no  delusion,  Herr  Count,"  said  the 
soldier.  "It  is  the  living  Caspar  who  speaks — 
Caspar  who  is  soon  to  die  !  1  crossed  the  wild 
waters  and  came  back.  I  joined  the  armies 
fighting  for  our  Fatherland;  and  on  me,  as  on 
you,  falls  the  judgment  of  dying  in  Alsace !    Yet 


were  Gottfrid  and  I  less  guilty  than  you  suppose  ; 
we  did  not  actually  kill  either  the  woman  or  the 
child ;  we  gave  them  a  chance  of  life  by  setting 
them  adrift  in  the  snow.  And  the  boy  lives,  Herr 
Count,  I  know  he  lives  !  " 

"Lives!  Oh,  happy,  blessed  news!"  cried 
Count  Ludwig.  "But  where?  but  how?  Oh 
no,  it  is  not  true  !  " 

"It  is,"  cried  Caspar.  "Look  upon  this  fair 
boy  !  "  and  he  pointed  to  Emmanuel.  "  Behold  in 
him  the  living  image  of  the  good  Count  Wer- 
dendorf  in  the  days  of  his  vouth.  He  who 
searched  us  out  upon  the  battlefield,  who  has 
watched  beside  us  all  the  livelong  night,  he  is 
Count  Rudolph,  whom  you  bade  me  murder.  1 
know  this  by  a  scar  on  his  left  hand,  the  mark  of 
a  wound  when  he  fell  upon  a  flint  stone  in  the 
castle  grounds.  Charlotte,  poor  Charlotte  doubt- 
less perished ;  and  how  the  boy  is  yet  in  life  I 
know  not ;  but  this  I  know — h^  is  your  kinsman's 
son,  he  who  stands  before  us  I  " 

Happily  both  for  himself  and  the  kinsman  whom 
he  had  so  cruelly  wronged.  Count  Ludwig  lived 
to  hear  how,  by  a  beneficent  Providence,  the 
child  Rudolph  had  been  guided  to  the  sanctuary 
of  S.  Joseph's  College  through  the  Christmas 
snow. 

The  good  brothers  also  told  how  they  had  found 
the  bo^  of  poor  Charlotte.  A  ring  that  she  wore 
served  the  count  to  identify  her  without  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  child,  which  they  had  preserved  with  it. 
Though  the  load  of  crime  was  somewhat  lessened 
by  the  preservation  of  Rudolph,  the  miserable 
Count  Ludwig  still  had  the  death  of  Charlotte  to 
account  for ;  but  he  died  deeply  penitent,  after 
making  a  deposition  that  might  establish  the 
identity  of  Rudolph. 

Count  Ludwig  died  soon  after  he  had  signed 
this  deposition.  Caspar  lingered  till  after 
Rudolph,  the  Emmanuel  of  S.  Joseph's,  was  re- 
stored to  his  parents,  and  died  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  winter  through  the  fresh  breaking  out 
of  his  wounds. 

Of  the  transport  of  the  parents  of  Rudolph,  the 
Count  and  Countess  von  Werdendorf,  little  need 
be  said. 

Not  only  was  their  beloved  child  restored  to 
them,  but  his  naturally  excellent  qualities  had 
been  so  fostered  by  his  reverend  protectocs,  the 
Christian  Brothers,  that  he  was  all  the  wisest  and 
most  religious  parents  could  wish — an  ornament 
to  that  exalted  rank  which  his  virtue  made  a 
blessing  to  all  around  him. 

What  a  recompense  of  the  sorrows  of  past 
years !  It  may  be  well  believed  that  the  charity 
of  the  good  brothers  was  returned  a  thousandfold 
by  the  munificence  of  Count  Werdendorf.  Not 
only  was  S.  Joseph's  College  repaired  and  re- 
established, but  the  neighbouring  hamlet  was 
restored,  and  another  home  for  the  Christian 
Schools  was  built  near  Castle  Werdendorf.  Ic 
was  amply  endowed,  and  Brother  Aloysius  was 
the  Superior. 

As  to  Count  Rudolph,  he  ever  kept  the  holy 
and  beloved  name  of  Emmanuel ;  and  since  to  be 
good  is  to  be  happy,  the  heir  of  Werdendorf 
was  as  happy  as  in  this  mortal  state  it  is  possible 
to  be. 

THE  END,  ^ 
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IMPORTANT  FAMILY  MEDICINE. 


TRADE 


MARK. 


Camomile  Pills. 

THB 

MOST    CEBTAUT   PBESEBVEB   OF   HEALTH, 

A  HUD,   TBT  8PSSDT,   SA7£,   AND 

EFFECTUAL  AID  IN  CASES  OF  INDIGESTION 

AND    ALL    STOMACH    COMPLAINTS, 

AND,  AS  A  KATUBAL  CONSBQUENOXy 

fubifies  op  the  blood  aiid  sweeteiteb  of  tee  whole  system. 


INDIGESTION  is  a  weakness  or  want 
of  power  of  the  digestiye  juices  in 
the  stomach  to  conrert  what  we  eat  and 
drink  into  h^thy  matter  for  the  proper 
iioaiishment  of  the  whole  system.    It  is 
caused  by  everything  which  weakens  the 
ijstem  in  gen^ul^  or  the  stomach  in  par- 
tieolar.     From  it  proceed  nearly  all  the 
diseases  to  which  we  are  liable  ;  for  it  is 
▼«fy  certain  that  if  we  could  always  keep 
the  stomach  right  we  should  ovlj  die  by 
<^  age  or  accident.     Indigestion  pro- 
dooee  a  great  variety  of  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions ;  amongst  the  most  prominent  of 
its  miserable  effects  are  a  want  of,  or  an 
iiKM^linate  appetite,  sometimes  attended 
with  a  constant  craving  for  drink,  a  dis- 
tennon  or  feeling  of  enlargement  of  the 
stomachy  flatulency,  heartburn,  pain  in 
the  stoniach,  acidi^,  unpleasant  taste  in 
the  month,  perhaps  sickness,  rumbling 
noiBe  in  the  bowels ;  in  some  cases  oi 
depraTed  digestion  there  is  nearly  a  com- 
plete disrelish  for  food,  but, still  the  ap- 
petite ia  not  greatly  impaired,  as  at  the 
stated  period  of  meals  persons  so  afflicted 
can  eat  heartily,  although  without  much 
gmfcifii  sliiHi  ;  a  long  train  of  nervous 
■ymptoms  are  sdso  frequent*  attendants, 
gemenl  debility,  great  languidness,  and 
incapacity  for  exertion.    The  minds  of 
pecaons  so  afflicted  frequently  become 
imtaUe    and    desponding^   and   great 
anxiety  is  observable  in  the  countenance ; 
they  appear  thoughtful,  melancholy,  and 
dejected,  under  great  a|>preheiiBion  of 
sooM  imaginary  djoiger,  will  start  at  any 
unezpe^ed  noise   or   occurrence,  and 
become  so  agitated  that  they  require 
sometime  to  calm  and  collect  themselves; 
yet  for  all  this  the  mind  is  exhilarated 


without  much  difficulty ;  pleasing  events, 
society,  will  for  a  tiine  dissipato  all  ap- 
pearance of  disease  ;  but  the  excitement 
produced  by  an  agreeable  ohanse  vanishes 
soon  after  the  cause  has  eone  by.  Other 
symptoms  are,  violent  palpitations,  rest- 
lessness, the  sleep  disturbed  by  frightful 
dreams  and  startings,  and  afibrdiiur  little 
or  no  refreshment ;  occasionally  there  is 
much  moaning,  with  a  sense  of  weight 
and  oppression  upon  the  chest,  night- 
mare, <&c. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  symptoms  of  this  first  invader 
upon  the  constitution,  as  in  a  hundred 
cases  of  Indigestion  there  will  probably 
be  something  peculiar  to  each  ;  but  be 
the^  what  uiey  may,  they  are  all  oo- 
casioned  by  the  food  becoming  a  burden 
rather  than  a  support  to  the  stomach ; 
and  in  all  its  stages  the  medicine  most 
wanted  is  that  wMch  will  afford  speedy 
and  effectual  assistance  to  the  digestive 
organs,  and  give  energy  to  the  nervous 
and  muscular  systems — ^nothing  can  more 
speedily,  or  with  more  certainty,  effect 
so  desirable  an  object  than  Norton*$ 
Extract  of  Camomile  Flowers,  The  herb 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  highly 
esteemed  in  England  as  a  grateful  ano* 
dyne,  imparting  an  aromatic  bitter  to  the 
taste  and  a  pleasing  degree  of  warmth 
and  strength  to  the  stoimush  ;  and  in  all 
cases  of  indigestion,  goiit  in  the  stomach, 
windy  colic,  and  general  weakness,  it  has 
for  ages  been  strongly  recommended  by 
the  most  eminent  practitioners  as  very 
useful  and  beneficial.  The  great,  indeed 
only,  objection  to  its  use  has  been  the 
large  quantity  of  water  which  it  takes  to 
dissolve  a  small  part  of  the  flowers  and 
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A     CLEAR     COMPLEXION  1  1  1 


;godfrey's 


EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

TS  strongly  recommended  for  Softening  Improving,  Beautifying  and  Pre- 
serving the  8EIN,  and  ^ving  it  a  blooming  and  charming  appearance. 
It  will  completely  remove  Tan,  Sunburn,  Badness,  ix.,  and  by  its  Balsamic 
and  Healing  qualities  render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness, 
Ac.,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  eruption ;  and  by  continuing  its 
use  only  a  short  time,  the  skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and  smoo^  and 
the  complexion  perfectly  dear  and  beautifuL 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine 
.  Vendors  and  PerfUmers. 

Soothing  Powders 

FOR  CHILDREN  CUTTING  TEETH. 


The  value  of  this  Medicine  has  been  largely  tested  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  by  all  grades  of  society  for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

Its  extensive  sale  has  induced  spurious  imitations,  in  some  of  which 
the  outside  Label  and  the  coloured  Paper  enclosing  the  Packet  of 
.  Powders  so  closely  resemble  the  Original  as  to  have  deceived  many  Pur- 
chasers.    The  Proprietor  therefore  feels  it  due  to  the  Public  to  give  a  special 
caution  against  such  imitations. 

All  purchasers  are  therefore  requested  carefully  to  observe  that  the  words 
"JOHN  STEEDMAN,  Chemist,  Walworth,  Surrey,"  are  en- 
graved on  the  Qovemment  Stamp  affixed  to  each  Packet,  in  White  Letters 
on  a  Red  Ground,  without  which  none  are  genuine.  The  name 
STEEDMAN  is  spelt  with  tu>o  EEm, 

Prepared  ONLY  at  Walworth,  Surrey,  and 
Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors, 
in  Packets,  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  each. 
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THE    SOLDIERS    AT    THE    PLACE    OF    THE    CRIME. 

K|^e   Ulartms   of   '^tbttian» 

By     OLIVER     CRANE. 


II 


70S 


CHAPTER   V. 
DISCOVERIES. 

WAS  so  appalled  that,  as  I  stood  with 
Ben  and  Walter  by  my  side,  in  the 
steadily  pouring  rain,  with  no  light  but 


that  of  the  lantern  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  I  did 
not  know  what  to  d  >  next. 

I  had  a  vague  notion  that  we  ought  to  wait  and 
watch  till  morning.  I  think  I  had  but  one  de-sire, 
and  that  was  for  daylight,   igitized  by  VjUUV  IC 
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"But  Walter,  who  was  older  and  wiser,  after  a 
moment  of  solemn  contemplation,  spoke  more  to 
the  purpose  than  I  could  have  done. 

"I  wish  the  rain  ^ould  cease,"  he  said.  "  But 
i  you  will  come  with  me,  Master  Ben,  we  will  get 
a  sheet,  to  cover  the  poor  body  up  decently.  And 
one  of  us  must  go  to  the  police  station." 

He  and  Ben  left  me  then,  with  the  lantern  that 
Walter  had  brought.  But  there  was  a  sudden 
clearing  of  the  sky,  and  the  clouds  parted,  and  the 
early  light  of  the  summer  morning  was  breaking 
round  us  when  they  got,  back  and  brought^the 
sheet  to  cover  the  dead  bodjr  with. 

"You  can  see,  now,"  said  Walter.  "Master 
Ben,  saddle  the  little  mare,  and  go  as  fleet  sls  you 
can  with  safety  into  the  Leverton  Road,  and  give 
notice  at  the  police  station  on  the  bank— «the  Bank 
Station  is  the  nearest.  You  are  the  right  one  to 
go,  I  think  ;  for  you  can  proceed  to  Mr.  Norris. 
We  shall  be  none  the  worse  for  a  wise  head  like 
his,  I  am  thinking." 

Ben  was  glad  to  go  ;  and  he  got  the  mare 
ready,  an4  was  off  through  the  fields,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible*  Then  Walter  went  into  the 
house  again,  and  came  back  in  his  own  peculiar, 
cool,  business-like  way,  with  some  tobacco  and 
pipes. 

"Now,  master,"  he  said,  "you  might  catch 
cold,  ^ou  know.  I  have  told  my  missis  to  ask  no 
questions,  but  to  get  the  house  ready  in  time." 

And  so  saying,  he  lighted  a  pipe,  and  motioned 
me  to  sit  down  by  him  on  a  log  of  wood. 

"  May  be,"  he  said,  "  there  are  some  who 
would  leave  the  poor  cold  corpse ;  but  I  can't." 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  we  shall  stay  here." 

"  Death  comes  to  all  of  us,  you  know,"  said 
Walter.  "  We  all  know  that  somehow  and  some- 
where, death  wUl  meet  us,  and  we  shall  leave  this 
world  for  the  world  to  come." 

"  I  did, not  know  you  thought  mucn  of  that  kind 
of  thing,"  I  said. 

"  I  .was  always,  a  thinker  about  death,  all  my 
life,  I  had  these  thoughts  even  when  I  was  a  little 
child.  You  see,  I  bad  an  aunt  who  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  she  used  to  teach  me  to  say  tAe 
/our  last  things,,  I  have  said  them  often,  ever 
since." 

"Four  last  things,"  I  said-*. "What  are 
they?" 

"  Death,  Judgment,  Hell,  Heaven."  Walter 
spoke  reverently ;  and  when  he  said  Heaven,  he 
looked  up  for  an  instant,  and  made  a  movement 
of  respect,  lifting  his  hand  to  his  head. 

I  was  very  much  struck  by  good  thoughts  fol- 
lowing me,  and  finding  me  out,  ever  since  I  had 
thought  of  becoming  a  Catholic.  "No  man  is 
lost  for  want  of  a  teacher  "  said  I  to  myself,  "  why 
here  is  my  own  labouring  man  teaching  me." 

The  morning  was  coming  now.  The  light  was 
round  us.  The  birds  had  begun  to  sing  as  if  there 
was  neither  sin  nor  death  in  the  world,  and  we 
heard  the  sound  of  hurrying  feet. 

Brighter  and  brighter  grew  the  daylight,  all  the 
storm  and  darkness  were  gone,  and  the  world 
looked  lovely  in  the  presence  of  the  rising  sun- 
light. There  had  been  long  no  need  of  our 
lantern.  Walter  had  made  several  excursions 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  and  from  the  house, 
ind  after  the  lad's  absence  he  said  to  me  that  he 


had  told  the '  old  woman ' — ^for  he  so  always  called 
Peggy — all  about  it. 

Presently  up  came  Mr.  Norris  and  Mr. 
Pierrepont.  Mr.  Pierrepont  -  was  our  nearest 
magistrate,  and  I  found  that  already  many  things- 
had  been  done  to  secure  any  suspected' person^ 
and  to  watch  all  vagabonds  and  ill-doers. 

The  small  staff  of  local  constabulary  beings 
mostly  out  on  duty,  the  chief  ma^strate,  through 
the  emergency  of  the  case,  was  induced  to  avail 
himself  w  the  military  then  stationed  in  the  towi> 
for  recruiting  purposes,  and  a  party  of  them  now^ 
arrived  guided  by  the  inspector  of  police.  They- 
examined  everything.  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr* 
Maitland,  two  other  magistrates,  now  joined  us* 
We  all  went  into  my  house,  and  every  thing  that 
happened  was  stated  by  me  and  by  Ben,  who  bad 
now  come  back  again;  He  had  made  a  rouDd,. 
and  been  away  for  half  an,hour  with  our  mother — 
all  that  he  said  was  written  down. 

The  body  of  the  dog  was  taken  away,  to  ascer- 
tain the  means  of  death,  and  the  whole  place  was 
examined  to  discover  if  traces  of  the  murderer 
could  be  found.  Then  came  Mr.  Light,  the 
surgeon.  He  declared  that  the  dog  had  beeiv 
poisoned  by  prussic  acid.  Then  Ben  said  that 
our  mother  had  told  him  that  she  had  heard 
people  in  the  road.  She  thought  some  one  had 
sheltered  under  her  garden  wall. 

"  Sheltered  under  ner  wall."  repeated  one  of  the- 
men,  "  why  the  wind  Wew  right  against  the  wall  ^ 
if  anybody  had  wanted  shelter  they  would  have- 
gone  on  the  other  side — it  looks  more  like  hiding 
than  shelter." 

So  we  started  off  to  go  to  my  mother's  house,, 
walking  carefully,  taking  the  path  that  would 
have  been  trodden,  most  "probably,  by  any  person 
coming  from  her  house  to  mine  that  night. 

In  the  meantime,  I  must  tell  you,  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man  had  been  put  into  the  little 
bam  where  Walter  kept  his  tools,  and  hurdles, 
and  such  things,  and  the  door  had  been  fast- 
ened. 

To  go  from  my  house  to  my  mother's  we  first 
had  to  go  by  a  weU-trodden  path  through  what  we 
called  the  long  meadow ;  then  through  two  fields. 
The  vetches  had  been  cut  off  the  first  field,  and 
the  ground  was  being  prepared  by  the  plough  for 
the  next  crop;  in  the  next  field  the  oats  were 
looking  well,  and  the  pathway  went  close  to  the 
hedge  side.  Then  a  stile  took  you  into  a  lane, 
and  across  the  lane,  exactly  opposite,  there  was 
another  stile — ^that  stile  took  you  into  a  potato 
ground,  and  down  by  the  side  of  the  potato  ground 
a  path  took  you  to  a  stile,  close  to  the  comer  of 
my  mother's  garden  wall.  When  you  got  over 
this  la^t  stile  you  were  in  the  turnpike  road. 

"  Your  mother,"  said  the  man  who  had  spoken 
before,  "  probably  heard  some  person  getting  over 
this  stile.  It  is  an  awkward  stile,  and  they  might, 
in  the  darkness,  have  made  some  sort  of  stumble 
there." 

And  sure  enough  there  were  marks  of  the  turf 
being  tom  away,  as  if  some  one,  in  the  wet, 
slippery  night,  had  fallen,  and  fallen  under  some 
j^reat  weight.  As  soon  as  this  idea  of  a  weight 
having  been  earned  got  into  our  minds,  we  turned 
round,  going  carefully  back  again.  Over  every 
stile  there  had  been  some  sort  of  struggle ;  it  was 
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qi^  evident.  Eveiy  stile  they  had  dragged  some- 
thing over.  Even  the  rain  had  not  been  enough 
to  wash  out  the  marks  which  showed  that  more 
than  one  man  had  staggered  under  a  weight. 
And  90  we  got  back  to  my  farm,  rather  more 
pazzled  than  ^hen  we  set  out. 

Now  I  mnst  tell  you  that  the  turnpike  road 
opposite  my  mother's  cottage  divided  the  parishes 
Qt  Barrow,  in  which  Oldbury  was  situated,  from 
little  Lcverton,  in  which  my  farm  was ;  the  tum- 

ece  road  wslb  a  county  division  also.  If  anything 
ppened  at  Oldbury,  they  would  send  to  the 
BuTow  station  for  the  police,  and  not  to  the  Bank 
station,  to  which  I  haa  sent ;  and  those  stations 
were  finll  two  miles  apart.  When  we  had  got 
back  to  my  farm,  we  saw  several  people  coming 
op  to  it  by  the  path  from  Leverton.  Among  them 
were  two  of  the  Leverton  police. 

"A  great  robbery  last  night  at  Oldbury,"  they 
said.  *'Mr.  Oldbury  has  had  his  arm  broken 
just  above  the  wrist.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
they  would  have  been  caught.  He  had  knocked 
one  man  from  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  the  foot ; 
he  was  disabled  somehow,  for  his  companions  had 
to  drag  him  away,  as  it  appears  by  the  marks  on 
file  gvden  beds.  But  the  house  was  entered  from 
the  back,  where  the  old  path  is,  and  all  the  plate 
that  could  be  found  is  gone." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Hunter,  the  coroner,  had 
come,  and  there  was  an  adjournment  to  the  bam, 
where  te  dead  body  lay.  I  knew  nothing  of 
fenns  (tf  law  in  such  cases ;  but  there  were  plenty 
of  people  there  who  were  well  acquainted  with  all 
that  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  had  not  interfered 
with  them. 

The  bodv  was  examined.  He  had  been  bruised 
by  a  fall ;  he  had  had  his  ankle  broken  ;  he  was, 
no  doubt,  the  man  whom  Mr.  Oldbury  had 
kiM>cked  down ;  he  had  been  dressed  and  carried 
from  Oldbuiy  to  my  house  by  his  companions — 
and,  oh !  it  is  too  horrible ;  but  we  were  all  of  one 
mind— he  had  been  murdered  by  his  own  com- 
panions for  fear  he  should  tell  upon  them — **Dead 
ifun  tell  no  tales,**  They  haa  not  been  able  to 
carry  him  further,  and  to  secure  his  silence  they 
had  kmed  him. 

Then,  suddenly,  and  very  clearly,  there  came 
into  my  mind  the  few  words  I  had  heard  as  I 
went  up  the  alley  that  led  to  the  court  where  I 
was  to  see  Brookes  the  night  before.  Some  one 
had  said  that  no  Catholic  was  safe  to  confide  in 
in  any  case  of  wickedness.  They  repent,  he  had 
said— if  they  repent,  things  get  known.  Had 
these  very  people  been  the  robbers  ?  Had  they 
got  some  bad  Catholic  among  them  ?  Had  they 
put  him  to  do  the  sin  ? — perhaps,  because  it  was 
a  Catholic  house  he  knew  it— and  then  had  they 
killed  him  for  fear  he  should  repent,  and  make 
the  crime  known  ? 

All  these  thoughts  were  rushing  through  my 
head  when  the  coroner  said,  "  Can  the  body  be 
identified  ?  " 
There  was  a  little  whispering  and  wailing. 
"Wen,  sir,"  said  some  one,  **it  looks  like  a 
man  never  up  to  much  good,  though  bom  of  good 
patents.  It  looks  a  good  deal  like  Jemmy  Jack- 
son's son.  I  expects  if  anybody  knows  him  it 
ivffl  be  his  brother,  whom  he  tried  to  get  upon  his 
own  had  track ;  but  the  boy  was  not  very  willing. 


and  Father  Benhett  got  hold  of  him  and  kept  him 
straight." 

Father  Bennett  was  the  Catholic  priest  of  our 
town. 

I  felt  quite  sure  that  my  suspicions  were  right, 
and  it  turned  my  head  giddy  to  think  of  the  re- 

S^ntance,  the  prayer,  the  flin«ng  himself  on 
od's  mercy,  that  there  might  have  been  in  the 
death-cry  that  had  been  heard  in  the  night.  I 
hoped  the  best.  But  I  knew  that  cry  might  have 
been  the  wail  of  a  lost  soul.  I  am  sure  you  will 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  turned  away  to  wipe 
the  tears  from  my  eyes,  and  prayed. 

People  about  me  were  talking  of  Oldbury,  but  I 
did  not  listen  to  them,  nor  did  I  ask  them  any 
questions.  I  loved  my  dear  Alice  so  truly  that  1 
could  not  ask  questions  about  her  from  indifferent 
people ;  and  I  had  a  feeling  about  Oldbury  quite 
different  from  anything  I  felt  fbt  any  other  gentle- 
man's house. 

Oldbury  was  an  ancient  Catholic  mansion,  and 
it  had  a  chapel  in  it.  There  the  priest,  who  was 
an  aged  man,  a  Rev.  Mr.  Bide,  said  Mass  daily* 
I  had  seen  him  very  often,  for  every  fine  afternoba 
he  walked  into  Leverton  to  pay  Father  Bennett  a 
visit.  You.  may  be  sure  I  never  omitted  to  touch 
my  hat  to  his  grey  hairs,  in  honour  of  his  sacred 
office;  and,  latterly,  he  had  sometimes  said, 
''  God  bless  you,  young  man,"  as  I  passed  him  in 
the  lime  tree  avenue  on  my  return  from  seeing 
Alice  at  Oldbury. 

People  talked  and  exclaimed,  and  said  a  thou- 
sand things  to  show  how  shocked  they  were  about 
something,  but  I  turned  aside.  Not  from  indiffer- 
ence ;  no.  I  felt  too  much  to  talk  or  listen ;  1  was 
determined  to  go  to  Oldbury  myself  as  soon  as 
the  usual  hour  for  my  visit  arrived. 

It  was  a  very  long  day.  When  everybody  was 
gone,  and  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  removed 
to  Leverton,  I  was  astonished  to  find  it  was  only 
one  o'clock. 

A  sudden  quietness  seemed  to  have  fallen  oa 
the  whole  earth.  I  shall  never  forget  how  the 
great  stillness  of  that  Tune  day  contrasted  with 
the  trouble,  anxiety,  and  clamorous  terror  of  the 
past  twelve  hours.  Then,  there  had  been  the  in- 
tense eagerness,  and  minute  attention  of  the 
search  in  which  we  had  joined ;  and  the  com- 
manding way  of  the  magistrates,  and  of  those 
who  knew  tne  law,  and  the  right  way  of  pro- 
ceeding in  such  a  case  as  that  which  hag 
arisen. 

All  was  over  now.  There  was  a  profound  calm. 
The  turf  was  trampled  bare  in  some  places.  The 
yard  bore  the  marks  of  those  who  had  crowded  it 
But  there  was  nothing  else  left  to  tell  of  the  trouble 
that  we  had  only  just  now  gone  through.  Things 
looked  worse  still  for  the  contrast  that  had  arisen. 
Our  faces  were  sad,  our  wa3rs  had  more  gravity 
about  them.  I  stood  still  looking  up  to  the  sky, 
flooded  over  with  soft  clouds,  like  cotton  wool,  so 
lightly  did  they  float  in  the  deep,  still  azure  of 
the  quiet  sky.    Suddenly  I  thought  of  Ben. 

"  Where  is  my  brother  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  He  went  away  with  Mr.  Norris.  He  did  not 
like  to  stay  after  he  had  heard " 

"Heard  what?"  I  felt  surprised.  I  thought 
there  was  something  odd  in  Peggy's  face. 

*'  Why  heard  of  Oldbury,  youknow,"  she  said, 
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still  looking  into  my  £acQ  with  her  kind  sorrowful 
eyes. 

"  How  did  it  concern  him— why  could  he  not 
stay?" 

"Oh,  master.     Surely  we  all    soiess — guess 
that " 

•'Good  heavens,  have  mercy  on  us!'*  I  cried 
out  in  a  terrible  panic.    **  What  can  you  mean  ?  ** 

"  Master,  go  to  Oldbury  yourself,"  said  Walter, 
"  ^o  and  know  the  rights  of  the  things  that  are 
said.    Go,  and  don't  waste  time." 
{To  be  continued,) 


OIL    ON    THE    WATERS. 


|H£  saying  of  the  wise  man  that "  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  seems 
to  be  proved  true  by  the  history  of 
many  so-called  discoveries.  The 
knowledge  painfully  acquired  by 
their  progenitors  is  in  the  lapse  of  ages  entirely 
foreotten  by  the  families  of  the  earth,  and  perhaps 
if  the  sages  of  andent  China  or  of  Chaldea  could 
return,  we  might  find  that  they  could  enlighten 
us  upon  points  of  practical  application  which  we 
marvel  to  think  could  ever  have  been  forgotten. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  deep  interest  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  the  very  old  one  of  pouring  oil  on 
troubled  waves ;  a  question  which,  except  by  a 
few  practical  seamen  who  have  tested  the  matter 
for  their  own  preservation,  has  only  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  been  recognised  as  a  real 
thing  of  serious  importance  to  seafaring  folks.  It 
has  hitherto  been  deemed  merely  a  poetic  meta- 
phor with  no  practical  foundation,  and  yet  its  use 
was  known,  and  there  were  allusions  to  its  pro- 
perties, by  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  in  later 
days,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  Linnxus,  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

"When  holy  men,  such  as  S.  Cuthbert  or  Adam- 
manus,  soothed  the  ang[iy  waves  by  the  out- 
pouring of  a  little  oil,  this  natural  result  was,  of 
course,  attributed  to  the  miraculous  efficacy  of 
consecrated  oil.  And  even  when,  in  a.d.  1776, 
Lelyveld,  a  practical  Dutchman,  published  his 
"Essay  upon  the  means  of  diminishing  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  by  ^uring  out  tar-oil  or 
otk&r  floating  matter ^^  which  was  followed  in 
1798  by  a  more  elaborate  statement  of  "  Emdem 
on  the  Oil  Question,"  published  by  Otto,  at 
Weimar,  the  interest  temporarily  awakened  soon 
subsided,  and  generation  after  generation  of  sea- 
Caring  men  have  continued  wholly  to  neglect  the 
use  of  this  simple  precaution;  and  sad  it  is  to 
read  the  record  of  wrecks  on  our  own  shores,  and 
to  note  how,  in  many  instances,  life  might  pro- 
bably have  been  saved,  had  the  strong  brave  men 
so  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  in  order  to 
succour  others  bethought  them  of  lightening  their 
task  by  the  use  of  a  few  gallons  of  oil. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  the  Juno,  a  large 
vessel,  was  lost  with  all  hands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mersey.  The  captain,  with  his  wife  and 
child,  had  been  washed  overboard,  but  twenty- 
five  men  were  dingine  to  the  riggine,  when  a 
steam  tag  with  two  lifeboats  started  to   their 


rescue.  The  sea  was,  however,  so  heavy  that  the 
attempt  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  unhappy 
men  who  saw  their  deliverers  approaching  had 
the  anguish  of  finding  themselves  abandoned  to 
their  fate.  Those  who  have  studied  the  practical 
use  of  oil  most  thoroughly,  say,  that  if  that  steam 
tug  had  taken  on  board  fifty  gallons  of  mineral 
oil  at  sixpence  a  gallon,  and  hove  to  fifty  vards  to 
windward  of  the  wreck  and  then  poured  out  the 
oil,  it  would  have  so  effectually  smoothed  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  between  the  tug  and  the  wreck 
that  it  could  have  approached  with  perfect  safety. 

As  yet  those  in  authority  cannot  be  induced  to 
move  in  this  matter,  but  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  rising  generation  will  wonder 
at  the  folly  of  ever  having  neglected  such  a 
means  of  salvation,  for  the  mass  of  evidence 
which  has  recently  accumulated  on  this  subject 
has  compelled  the  attention  of  the  most  sceptical, 
and  the  experiments  so  successfully  carried  out 
on  the  stormy  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  at  the 
harbour  of  Peterhead,  have  borne  fruit  far  and 
near.  At  Aberdeen  itself  the  experiments  were 
abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  commenced  be- 
cause no  one  was  found  willing  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, which  at  Peterhead  had  been  generously 
borne  by  a  citizen  of  Perth,  Mr.  John  Shields. 

Mr.  Shields  strove  to  stir  up  the  authorities  of 
Aberdeen  to  lay  the  oil  apparatus  so  as  to  guard 
the  mouth  of  their  most  dangerous  harbour. 
Pitiful,  indeed,  have  been  the  oft  recurring  cases 
of  ships  wrecked  either  on  the  bar  or  bjr  being 
dashed  against  the  pier-head  while  trying  to 
enter  in,  in  one  of  which,  that  of  the  "  Duke  of 
Sutherland,"  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany perished  when  within  speaking  distance  of 
their  agonized  friends  assembled  on  the  pier. 
All  Mr.  Shields  could,  however,  obtain  from  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  was  a  miserable  vote  of 
£20  \  Nothing  daunted  Mr.  Shields  proceeded  to 
lay  down  the  pipes  at  his  own  expense,  and  sent 
a  stock  of  oil  to  enable  the  authorities  to  judge 
of  its  efficiency.  The  Harbour  Commissioners 
showed  so  much  apathy  in  the  matter  that  Mr. 
Shields,  at  last,  presented  his  apparatus  to  the 
city,  and  offered  his  services  gratis  in  super- 
intending the^work.  His  generous  offer  received 
no  reply ! 

But  these  test  experiments  were  not  altogether 
fruitless.  Some  of  the  fishermen  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  experiments  remembered  them  to  good 
purpose  when  trying  to  enter  the  harbour  at 
tonehaven,  and  warned  of  their  danger  by  the 


white-crested  waves  raging  on  the  bay,  and  pro- 
cided  to  put  it  to  the  proof. 


fitin^  by  the  lesson  they 


Qg  b: 
ed  to 


lad  learned,  theyde< 
They  had  with  them 
only  a  little  colza  oil,  and  a  little  paraffin  for 
their  lamps,  so  little  that  it  mieht  have  beea 
thought  folly  to  cast  it  on  such  tempestuoui 
waves.  One  man  stood  on  either  bow,  and  just 
as  the  boat  approached  the  raging  reef  theyt 
slowly  poured  out  their  offerine*  to  the  wav^j 
which,  as  if  by  magic,  ceased  to  break,  and  rollcdr. 
on  in  harmless  green  billows  which  carried  the; 
boat  safe  into  port. 

And  now,  thanks  to  the  large-hearted  and 
energetic  Scotchman,  of  whom  we  have  alieadf 
spoken,  the  men  of  Kent  see  the  oil  break-watej 
of  Peterhead  applied  to  their  own  harbour  ol 
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FoIkestDDe,  and  are  eye-witnessess  of  how  quiddy, 
on  a  ^onnj  day,  a  few  gallons  of  oil  have  calmed 
the  mam,  and  made  the  harbour  smooth  and  safe. 
Tboe  is  a  general  belief  that  the  entrance  of 
FoEkestooe  Harbour  may  be  made  absolutely 
secure  in  the  most  severe  storms. 

Jo  confirmation  of  all  this  there  is  the  curious 
hd  of  the  existence  of  a  phenomenon  known  to 
sulors  as  fAe  oil  sj>oL  It  is  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  abont  ten  miles  to  south  of  the  Sabine 
Rhrer,  iHiicfa  forms  the  boundary  between  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  and  is  abont  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
Iti  fine  weather  there  is  nothing  to  attract  atten- 
tiofi,  bot  when  a  gale  from  the  north-east  sweeps 
tbe  ocean  this  natural  harbour  reveals  itself.  No 
viable  boundary  divides  it  from  the  tempestuous 
ocean  around,  but  within  a  space  two  miles  in 
length  the  waters  remain  ^rfectly  calm,  their 
onlj  change  being  that  they  l>ecome  turbid  and 
red  as  if  the  oil-bearing  mud  were  stirred  up 
from  bdow.  A  broad  belt  of  white  foam  and 
tonering  breakers  marks  where  the  mighty  waves 
roDiog  shoreward  across  the  gulf  are  suddenly 
arrested  and  sink  down  powerless  as  soon  as  they 
come  within  the  mysterious  influence  of  this 
genttest  of  rulers. 

Unfortunately  this  peacefril  haven  is  very  shal- 
low. It  is  variously  stated  at  twelve  and  eighteen 
feet,  80  that  only  vessels  of  light  burden  can  here 
take  itfiige ;  to  them  it  is,  indeed,  a  most  blessed 
•hdler  in  wliich  the  weary  crew  may  rest  as 
secsrelj  as  if  within  an  encompassing  coral  reef. 

It  does  not  appear  that  anv  scientific  examina- 
tion lias  yet  been  made  of  this  so-called  Oil 
%x)t  Sadlors  who  have  taken  refuge  here  state 
that  the  bottom  is  a  soapy  mud,  into  which  they 
can  easflv  push  a  pole  to  a  considerable  depth. 
The  chief  grievance  of  the  storm-driven  manner 
in  his  place  of  shelter  is  that  the  brooding  calm 
teems  to  have  special  attractions  for  the  mo3- 
qmtos  who  haunt  the  neighbouring  shore  in  blood- 
thirsty myriads. 

Bat  the  question  may  be  asked:  "Supposing 
the  use  of  oil  for  the  stillin|;'  of  angry  waves 
should  become  general,  how  will  a  supply  of  the 
immense  quantity  required  be  obtained  i '' 

We  must  answer  this  question  by  a  little  in- 
qoiiy  into  the  histoiy  of  oils. 

Before  the  fountams  of  mineral  oil  were  revealed 
for  our  use  and  comfort,  animal  and  vegetable  oils 
were  those  used.  Train  (or  drain)  ou  was  that 
most  abundant;  it  drained  from  the  blubber  of 
file  great  Greenland  whale,  one  of  which  would 
sometimes  ]rield  fully  six  thousand  gallons  of  oil. 
Tbe  sperm  whale  also  yielded  oil,  which,  though 
less  in  quantity,  was  of  a  finer  quality;  the 
^mpus,  dolphin,  porpoise,  shark,  ana  seal  also 
yielded  oil. 

V^:etable  oils  form  a  very  important  item  in 
our  supplies.  Oil  seeds  are  annually  imported 
mto  Britain  for  crushinfi;'  purposes,  and  the  export 
of  oil  from  London,  Hull,  and  Liverpool  was  in 
1880  more  than  fourteen  millions  of  gallons.  Lin- 
seed, cotton-seed,  and  castor  oil  rank  under  the 
httd  kA  seed  oils.  Colza  oil,  which  is  used  so 
largely  in  our  table  lamps,  is  made  from  mustard, 
hemp,  radish,  turnip,  and  other  seeds.  Olive  and 
almond  oQs  are  much  used  in  medicine,  and  for 


the  table.  About  fourteen  tons  of  croton  oil  are 
annually  imported  for  the  use  of  the  wool  dressers 
of  Great  Bntain.  Many  oils  besides  those  men- 
tioned are  in  use  in  this  country  for  diffierent  pur- 
poses, but  from  a  much  shorter  list  of  matenals 
than  those  enumerated  our  grandparents  derived 
all  their  artificial  light. 

It  seems  as  if  the  first  attempt  to  distil  mineral 
oil  fit  for  burning,  from  the  bituminous  shales 
hitherto  deemed  worthless,  was  made  by  a  French- 
man, M.  du  Buisson,  but  though  he  succeeded  in 
his  experiment  the  shales  of  France  were  not 
found  to  vield  oil  in  paying  quantities.  The  bitu- 
minous shales  of  Dorsetshire  and  *'  Kemmeridge 
coal "  were  found  to  vield  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  oily  matter,  but  as  it  was  not  possible  to 
overcome  the  noxious  smell  of  the  various  pro- 
ducts, the  enterprise  did  not  command  large 
success. 

About  the  year  1847,  Sir  Lyon  PlayfEur,  then 
Dr.  Playfair,  discovered  a  petroleum  spring  at 
Riddings,  in  Derbyshire,  to  which  he  called  the 
attention  of  Mr.  James  Young,  a  Manchester 
chemist,  who  obtained  from  it  two  kinds  of  oil, 
while  solid  crystals  in  the  petroleum  suggested 
the  presence  of  paraffin,  and  the  possibUity  of 
obtaining  a  candle-making  substance.  The  result 
of  this  was  the  manufacture  of  the  two  first  paraffin 
candles,  which  were  lighted  by  Dr.  Rayfair  to 
illustrate  the  subject  at  a  lecture  to  the  Royal 
Institution. 

Attention  was  now  directed  to  this  subject,  and 
distilleries  were  set  up  in  different  neighbour- 
hoods, where  bituminious  shale  was  to  be  found. 
His  now  celebrated  patent  was  granted  to  James 
Young. 

It  was  not  till  six  years  later  that  anv  fresh 
attempt  was  made  to  utilize  the  great  beds  of 
bituminious  shale,  which  exist  s«>  extensively  in 
carboniferous  districts.  These  have  been  found 
to  yield  from  thirty  to  fifty  gallons  of  crude  oil  per 
ton,  and  extensive  works  for  the  production  of 
mineral  oil  have  been  established  at  many  places 
in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

**  Brighter  Britain  "  was  not  slow  to  adopt  the 
new  industry  of  the  mother  country,  and,  in  1865, 
New  South  Wales  discovered  a  shale,  a  sample 
of  which  was  brought  to  Sydney  for  distillation, 
and  one  ton  yielded  160  gallons  of  oil.  There- 
upon, the  New  South  Wales  Shale  and  Oil  Com- 
pany was  established,  and  appears  to  have  had  a 
successful  developement. 

Before  this,  in  1843,  ^"^^ca  had  taken  up  the 
subject,  and  by  i8to,  upwards  of  fifty  factories 
for  this  work  had  been  established  in  various  parts 
of  the  States. 

Then  came  the  discovery  of  real  mineral  oil 
wells  in  America,  which  so  quickly  revolutionized 
the  oil  traffic  of  the  world.  But  here  again  the 
"  nothing  new  "  theory  comes  in,  for  the  Seneca 
Indians  of  Pensylvania  knew  that  oil  flowed 
from  the  rocks  at  various  points  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains ;  and  a  French  traveller,  in  1750,  re- 
cords that  when  he  once  saw  the  tribe  assemble 
for  a  religious  rite  at  the  junction  of  a  small 
stream  with  the  Alleghany  Kiver,  the  chief  ap- 
plied a  lighted  torch  to  the  surface  of  the  river, 
which  was  thickly  covered  with  an  oily  scum, 
and  that  the  flames  immediately  spread  over  the 
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surface  of  the  water,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  red 
warriors. 

In  the  same  district,  atthe«spot  now  known  as 
Titusville,  was  a  weU,  on  the  surface  of  which 
oil  floated,  and  the  Indians,  who  had  long  known 
its  healing  properties,  now  so  fully  recognized  in 
its  refined  form  as  vaseline,  were  in  the  habit  of 
collecting  it  by,  lading  their  blankets  on  the 
glassy  surface,  which  absorbed  the  oil,  which 
tiiev  then  wrung  out  and  stored  for  sale.  So 
early  as  1833,  an  account  was  published  in  "The 
American  Journal  of  Science/*  of  the  way  in 
which  certain  persons  made  a  living  by  skimming 
this  roost  unfragrant  grease,  heating  it  and 
straining  it  through  flannel,  when  it  was  sold 
under  the  name  of  Seneca  oil,  as  an  excellent 
specific  for  healing  sores,  and  curing  sprains,  and 
ineumatism. 

In  1853,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Brewer  that  this 
natural  oil  might  be  turned  to  account  for  lamps ; 
and  a  Company  was  formed,  with  very  small  re- 
sults, till  in  the  year  1859,  Colonel  Drake's  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  oil  which  oozed  from  the 
fissures  of  the  rock  all  along  the  stream  now 
known  as  Oil  Creek.  He  thought  there  roust  be 
a  reservoir  somewhere  to  supply  this  oozing.  He 
was  empowered  by  the  company  to  work  on  their 
account,  and  at  once  commenced  operations. 

He  began  by  sinking  a  shaft  on  the  artesian 
well  principle,  and  after  boring  to  a  depth  of  600 
feet,  to  his  unspeakable  delight,  found  that  he 
had  reached  the  main  supply,  and  oil  was  hence- 
forth pumped  up  at  the  rate  of  from  400  to  i coo 
gallons  perdajr. 

Of  course,  this  news  spread  like  wildfire  ;  men 
came  crowding  to  the  wonderful  oil  region,  and 
the  land  was  riddled  with  borings,  of  which,  it 
was  estimated,  that  not  one  in  six  yielded  profit- 
able returns.  Upon  the  whole  the  yield  was  enor- 
mous. Two  years  after  Colonel  Drake  had  sunk 
his  first  shaft,  the  oil  yield  was  two  millions  of 
barrels,  and,  in  the  following  year,  it  reached 
three  millions. 

Sometimes  the  oil  spouts  in  a  majestic  column 
to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  will 
continue  playing  for  several  days  in  a  gigantic 
but  most  unattractive  fountain  of  dark  green 
greasy  liquid,  and,  then,  perhaps,  cease  alto- 
gether, till,  by  introducing  some  nitro-glycerine, 
a  miniature  earthquake  is  produced,  the  rocks  be- 
low are  rent,  oil  and  gas  are  liberated,  and  the 
geyser  is  renewed. 


The  Hyacinth. — This  flower  was  orifi^inally 
found  near  Aleppo  and  Bagdad,  where  it  still 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  a  wild  state.    The 

farden  species  {Hyacintkus  Orientalis)  was 
rough t  to  England  before  1596,  as  Gerard 
speaks  of  it  as  a  well-known  flower,  without 
saying  when  it  was  introduced.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  only 
varieties  known  were  blue,  white,  and  pink ;  but 
many  new  and  brilliant  colours  have  since  been 
superadded  by  cultivation.  So  much,  indeed,  is 
the  hyacinth  now  esteemed,  that  it  is  regarded,  in 
Its  season,  as  an  indispensable  ornament  to  every 
drawing  room 


A   PIONEER   OF   THE    CROSS; 

OR,  A  CAPTURB  AMONG  THB  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HEN  all  the  warriors  who  had  been 
sent  to  explore  had  returned  to  the 
peninsula,  Ahatsistari  took  counsel 
with  his  people,  or  rather  he  com- 
municated to  them  what  he  had  seen, 
and  ended  with  the  assurance  that  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended,  since  the  spies  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  north  and  west  had  not  discovered 
any  suspicious  signs. 

Upon  this  the  aged  Onduterraon,  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  the  missionary's  pupils,  and  a 
man  highly  respected  by  his  people,  shook  his 
head  thoughtfully,  and  also  Stephen  Annastana 
and  Paul  Ononhoraton,  renowned  for  sense  and 
boldness,  differed  from  the  opinion  of  the  chief. 

**  Will  not  Ahatsistari  remain  here  till  the  great 
light  has  set  ?  Then  the  islands  will  throw  black 
shadows  over  the  water  and  conceal  the  canoes 
from  his  enemies.  The  light  will  be  sufficient  to 
go  forward  by,"  said  the  old  man. 

A  cloud  of  displeasure  passed  over  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  chief,  and  there  was  a  tone  of 
command  in  his  voice  as  he  replied  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand : 

"  Ahatsistari' s  eyes  are  sharp.  He  can  count 
the  feathers  in  the  wing  of  the  soaring  falcon ; 
the  Red  Wolf  does  not  leave  a  trail  such  as  he 
saw.  The  islands  have  drank  much  Mohawk 
blood,  and  the  Red  Wolf  trembles  when  he  hears 
the  war-cry  of  the  Huron.  Wherefore  should 
Ahatsistari  wait  till  it  is  dark  ?  What  says  my 
brother  Aundataha  ?  " 

**Let  Ondesonk  speak,"  said  the  Indian  ad- 
dressed ;  for  he  knew  the  strong  will  of  the  chief, 
whose  hatred  of  the  Mohawks  was  far  too  strong 
for  him  to  avoid  a  battle  with  them  so  long  as  he 
could  himself  hope  for  the  victory. 

''  My  son  Eustachius  has  promised  that  he  will 
not  shed  human  blood  except  in  the  greatest 
necessity,  and  he  will  not  break  his  word.  If  he 
is  convinced  that  the  trail  which  his  warriors 
found,  and  which  he  himself  saw,  is  not  that  of 
the  Mohawks,  then  let  us  go  at  once  without  wait- 
ing for  the  setting  of  the  great  light.  If  he  is 
not  certain  of  this,  then  let  him  do  as  Onduter- 
raon advises." 

Ahatsistari  cast  down  his  eyes  under  the 
searching  look  of  the  missionary,  and  replied  with 
a  look  of  suppressed  anger : 

"  The  Wolf  calls  Ahatsistari  the  Qimbing  Cat. 
He  fears  his  teeth  and  claws.  His  trail  is  not  to 
be  found.  The  great  light  goes  towards  the  land 
of  the  Hurons,  and  we  must  follow  him.  On- 
desonk has  himself  said  that  the  black-robe  at 
Nipissing  expects  him." 

With  this  he  rose,  and  gave  command  that 
the  canoes  should  be  again  laden  and  prepared 
to  proceed.  His  Indian  nature  prevailed,  and 
his  love  for  battle  had  gained  the  mastery  over 
his  prudence.  He  was  not  at  all  certain  the  trail 
which  had  been  found  was  that  of  some  friendly 
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tnbe,\Mtliis  pride  revolted  from  the  idea  that  he 
sboold  g^  way  before  ten  or  eleven  enemies 
when  Ins  own  troop  was  so  superior  in  numbers. 
Besdes  it  seemed  as  if  the  men  in  the  canoes 
^rere  a  hunting  party,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
hife  spied  out  the  Hurons.  Above  all  thin|^  the 
trail  of  the  %hite  man  which  had  led  to  the  S. 
Francis  and  then  vanished  excited  his  suspicion, 
hot  he  strove  against  this,  and  said  nothing 
aboot  it. 

And  so,  about  noon,  the  little  flotilla  launched 
again  into  the  lake,  and.  instead  of  choosing  the 
broad  part  of  the  stream,  took  a  course  which 
led  by  a  canal  about  two  hundred  paces  broad  to 
tbf!  southern  islands.  The  stream  was  here  less 
^t»f  ,  but  the  danger  of  surprise  in  the  narrow, 
vinding  water-way  was  considerably  increased. 

Towards  four  o'clock  they  had  reached  the 
middle  of  this  course,  which  here  became  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  was  bordered  by  two  large 
islands  covered  with  trees,  which  lay  quiet  and 
peaceful,  while  only  the  gentle  rushing  of  the 
stream  mixed  itself  with  the  slight  plash  of  the 
oars  with  which  the  Indians  steered  their  bark 
canoes  and  was  the  only  sound  heard. 

Then  Ahatsistari  ij  the  first  canoe,  suddenly 
stopped  and  looked  sharply  towards  the  bank  of 
the  island  lying  to  his  left,  where  some  bushes  had 
seemed  to  move  in  an  unusual  manner,  but  he 
failed  to  discover  anything  suspicious  and  his 
•craft  g^ed  onwards. 

Oi^utaraon,  who  was  in  the  last  of  the  boats, 
had  also  observed  the  movement  in  the  bushes, 
and  jhth  his  left  hand  seized  the  bow,  which  in 
The  hand  of  the  old  man,  was  always  an  instru- 
ment of  death.  He  sat  there  bending  do  Km,  but 
£xing  his  eyes  on  the  spot,  every  muscle  of  his 
gigantic  frame  thrilled  in  expectation. 

After  shooting  some  arrows,  the  flotilla  pressed 
on.  Then  a  gun  was  suddenly  fired  from  the 
island.  Ahatsistari  bent  down  and  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  breast,  which  it  was  intended  to 
^rike.  A  moment  of  silence  followed,  and  then, 
from  the  island  on  both  sides  there  broke  a  cry, 
the  smoke  of  gunpowder  rose  here  and  there  from 
the  thickets,  and  the  bullets  of  the  concealed  foe 
fell  clattering  through  the  gaping  wounds  they 
made  in  the  walls  of  the  canoes. 

The  party  attacked  rushed  about  with  loud 
cries.  Some  plunged  into  the  water,  and  sought 
to  escape  by  swimming  with  the  stream,  others 
rowed  for  the  northern  island  where  the  firing 
seemed  less  active.  A  few  only  followed  the 
chief,  who,  breathing  revenge,  gave  forth  his  war- 
cry,  and  took  his  way  directly  to  the  southern 
island,  in  order  to  meet  his  subtle  enemy  with 
knife  and  tomahawk,  for  he  knew  that  the 
Mohawks  were  only  to  be  conquered  in  single 
combat,  man  to  roan. 

And  he  was  not  wrong.  The  enemy  could  not 
stand  the  attack  of  the  bold  little  band,  but 
hastened  back  to  the  interior  of  the  island  in 
order  to  re-load  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mohawks  were  constantly 
increasing  in  strength.  Manv  who  had  remained 
concealed  further  westward  rowed  up,  took 
possession  of  the  abandoned  Huron  boats,  and 
followed  the  fugitives. 
Sonoonded    on    all    sides    by    pitiless    foes, 


Ahatsistari  and  the  sixteen  warriors  who  still 
remained  to  him,  with  the  two  Oblates,  who 
fought  manfully,  threw  themselves  into  a  little 
grove  of  cedars  which  lay  like  an  island  among 
the  more  lofty  trees,  and  offered  them  an  excellent 
protection.  This  movement  of  the  Hurons  was 
so  unexpected  by  the  Mohawks,  and  was  executed 
so  quickly,  that  the  protecting  trees  were  reached 
without  a  man  being  lost,  and  while  their  fhistrated 
opponents  rushed  forward  with  cries  of  rage, 
hoping  by  their  numbers  to  overpower  the  little 
troop,  they  were  received  by  a  shower  of  arrows 
and  compelled  to  return  to  their  canoes. 

Now  the  Mohawks  held  a  council  of  war.  No 
more  shots  were  fired.  The  howfs  had  ceased  and 
a  deep  and  gloomy  stillness  succeeded  to  the  fear- 
ful noise  of  the  combat. 

Then  Onduterraon  crept  cautiously  to  Ahatsistari 
and  made  him  observe  the  great  branchless  stem 
of  a  prostrate  tr^e,  which  served  as  a  protection 
to  the  Mohawks  as  they  rolled  it  towards  the 
thicket.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  two  of  the 
other  warriors  gave  notice  that  the  enemy  was 
seeking  to  attack  them  from  the  other  sides.  The 
chief  decided  to  allow  the  creeping  foe  to  approach 
as  near  as  possible,  and  then  to  break  forth  from 
the  thicket,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors  and  strike 
out  to  the  west,  or  with  his  hatchet  in  his  hand  to 
sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 

Few  words  were  needed  to  show  the  dangers  of 
this  despairing  decision.  The  enemy  approached 
nearer  and  nearer.  Now  and  then  a  shot  was 
heard  or  a  bullet  whizzed  over  the  heads  of  the 
concealed  party.  But  they  moved  not,  till  the 
trunk  had  been  rolled  to  within  distance  of  an 
arrow-shot.  Then  arose  the  war-cry ;  with  wild 
haste  they  break  from  their  place  of  refuge,  and 
in  spite  of  the  shower  of  balls,  which  they  received 
from  the  enemy,  the  brave  warriors  with  the  quick* 
ness  of  thought  struck  down  those  who  were  bold 
enough  to  approach  them,  and  rushed  to  a  little 
hill  of  which  they  gained  possession. 

The  Mohawks  were  so  taken  by  surprise  by  this 
bold  proceeding  that  thejr  lost  their  presence  of 
mind  and  looked  in  confusion  at  the  enemy  with- 
out any  attempt  to  prevent  it ;  but  hardly  had  the 
Hurons  reached  the  hill  when  the  enemy  set  off 
after  them  with  a  cry  of  rage,  which  might  have 
been  poured  forth  by  a  troop  of  demons. 

About  half  a  dozen  of  the  warriors  remained 
without  taking  any  part  in  the  pursuit,  and  turned 
towards  the  spot  where  the  canoes  of  the  Hurons 
had  been  left,  hoping  that  they  might  find  there 
guns  and  ammunition.  A  singular  sight  pre- 
sented itself  to  their  eyes.  A  tall  man  in  black 
flowing  garments  was  kneeling:  by  the  side  of  a 
warrior  who  had  been  shot  in  the  breast,  and  be- 
fore whose  failing  eyes  he  held  a  crucifix,  while 
he  uttered  prayers  aloud.  He  became  aware  of 
the  approach  of  the  Mohawks,  but  paid  little 
attention  to  them  till  the  soul  of  the  wounded 
man  had  departed.  Then  he  rose,  looked  fear- 
lessly at  the  enemy,  and  said  to  the  astonished 
men  in  the  Huron  lan^age : 

"  I  am  not  a  wamor,  the  Mohawks  may  take 
me,  I  shall  not  fly.  But  they  must  not  prevent 
me  from  helping  the  wounded  and  lessening  their 
pain." 

The  singular  appearance  of  the  man,  and  his 
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calm  composure,  failed  not  in  their  effect.  For  a 
short  time  the  savages  gazed  on  the  missionary, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  a  conjuror ;  then  one  of 
them  sprane  upon  him  with*  a  piercing  cry,  and 
swung  his  glittering  tomahawk  over  his  head.  The 
murderous  hatched  would  have  cloven  the  skull 
of  the  priest  had  not  a  young  chief  seized  the 
arm  of  the  enraged  man  and  so  prevented  this. 

"  The  black  snake  does  not  bite,"  he  said,  pro- 
tecting F.  T2i<3ues  with  his  outstretched  arm; 
"why  will  Wappatonada  destroy  it?  It  shall 
writhe  and  twist,  it  shall  hiss  at  the  stake,  and 
my  young  men  shall  bum  it.    Why ** 

The  Mohawk  was  interrupted  by  the  war-cry 
heard  from  the  western  side  of  the  island  mixed 
with  the  yells  of  an  Indian  death-cry.  Taknetete 
— ^for  this  was  the  name  of  the  priest's  protector — 
was  filled  with  rage,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
battle  with  his  men. 

And  now  the  missionary  could  have  escaped, 
and  a  Huron,  who  had  received  a  ball  in  his 
leg,  entreated  him  to  fly. 

"There  are  still  two  canoes.  No  Red  Wolf 
remains.  Come  Ondesonk!  Strong  Hand  will 
help  you  and  take  the  oars,"  said  the  brave,  and 
was  moving  towards  the  bank. 

But  the  priest  held  him  back,  and,  pointing  to- 
wards heaven,  replied : 

**  Ondesonk  must  do  what  the  Great  Spirit  has 
commanded  him.  He  must  stay  here  with  his 
red  brothers,  and  care  for  them.  Strong  Hand 
may  flv.  Perhaps  he  may  reach  the  village  of 
the  pale-faces  from  which  we  came.  Ondesonk 
will  remain  here,  and  give  what  help  he  can." 

"  Strong  Hand  will  not  fly  1  Ondesonk' &  Great 
Spirit  says  also  to  His  red  child,  'stay  here," 
and  Strong  Hand  will  not  leave  his  white  brother, 
and  if  he  cannot  help  him,  he  can  die  with  him," 
replied  the  Huron  warrior,  as  he  wrapped  himself 
in  the  cloak  which  the  missionary  had  ^iven  him, 
for  the  fever  of  his  wound  began  to  set  m. 

F.  Jaques  then  stepped  to  a  Mohawk  who  was 
lying  near  in  great  pain,  having  been  wounded  by 
tne  knife  of  one  of  the  Hurons.  When  he  saw 
the  priest  approaching,  he  collected  his  strength, 
and  looked  with  hatred  and  contempt  on  one 
whom  he  considered  his  own  deadly  enemy.  He 
believed  for  certain  that  the  white  man  would 
take  his  scalp,  and  began  with  a  weak  voice  to 
sing  the  Indian  death-song,  and  it  was  ver]^  un- 
wilfingly  that  he  allowed  the  priest  to  give  him  a 
little  strengthening  wine  out  of  his  flask.  But 
when  his  mysterious  attendant  gathered  some 
leafy  branches  from  the  surrounding  bushes,  and 
l>laced  them  under  the  head  of  the  dying  war- 
rior, surprise  was  expressed  in  his  failing  eyes, 
and  he  tried  to  hold  out  his  hand  to  his  bene- 
factor. As  the  brown  right  hand,  which  had  so 
often  swung  the  tomahawk  in  martial  combat,  lay 
in  that  of  ue  white  man,  whose  eyes  rested  upon 
the  departing  one,  the  dying  wamor  smiled  as  he 
murmured : 

"The  great  Manitou  send  you  a  protecting 
spirit." 

The  missionary  then  turned  from  the  man  for 
whom  he  could  do  nothing  more  to  seek  among 
the  bushes  for  other  victims  to  whom  he  might 
perform  his  offices  of  Christian  love. 

Meanwhile  the  triumphant  Mohawks  returned 


to  the  place  where  the  Hurons  had  landed.  The 
indefatigable  priest  had  just  finished  his  charitable 
work  by  cooling  a  fearful  scalp  wound  with  a  part 
of  his  moistened  cassock.  He  now  leant,  quite 
exhausted,  against  the  stem  of  an  oak  tree,  and 
considered  with  a  calm  and  peaceful  look  the 
troop  of  his  deadly  enemies  who  looked  at  him 
with  blood-thirsty  eyes.  But  not  one  of  the 
Mohawks  dared  to  lift  his  hand  aeainst  the 
missionary,  nor  did  they  utter  a  word  of  reproach ► 
The  savages  had  seen  with  surprise  that  the  white 
man,  in  the  fiiry  of  the  fight,  had  endeavoured, 
with  equal  care,  to  give  relief  to  friend  and  foe,  and 
now  gave  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
though  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  escape.  They 
coula  not  guess  his  motive  for  such  self-sacrifice ,„ 
much  less  understand  it. 

Prisoners  were  taken  on  both  sides,  and  theie 
was  reason  to  dread  that  the  much- loved  Ondc  - 
sonk  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  merciless 
Mohawks. 

Ren6  Gaupil  was  among  the  prisoners.  The 
Oblate  had  fought  boldly,  and  was  only  over- 
powered and  bound  after  a  brave  defence. 

"  Oh,  father,  father,  you,  too,  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  these  murderers,"  he  cried,  and* 
hastened  to  the  rescue  of  the  priest. 

Then  a  blow  from  the  fist  of  his  conqueror 
stretched  him  on  the  ground. 

"Think  on  the  sufferings  of  Our  Lord,  and 
bear  with  resignation  whatever,  in  His  holy  will^ 
God  may  send  us,"  said  the  father  to  console  the 
young  man  as  he  looked  at  him  while  his  victor 
seized  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 

Then  two  waniors  brought  up  old  Onduterraon.- 
His  right  arm  had  been  shattered  by  a  bullet,  and 
hung  powerless  by  his  side.  The  old  man  was 
not  bound,  and  he  was  not  prevented  from  goin^ 
up  to  the  priest,  to  whom  he  said : 

"  Onduterraon  is  going  to  the  Great  Father  be- 
yond the  clouds.  Ondesonk,  pour  water  on  his 
head,  and  make  him  a  child  of  the  one,  true. 
Great  Spirit.  His  Son  died  for  all  His  children,., 
even  for  His  red  ones.  Onduterraon  has  brought 
water  with  him." 

The  priest  took  the  gourd  which  the  wounded 
old  catechumen  offered  him,  and  baptized  him^ 
The  Mohawks  looked  on  with  signs  of  mistrust ». 
and  some  of  the  warriors  murmured  words  of  dis- 
pleasure that  the  pale-face  should  be  allowed  to 
speak  over  the  old  Huron  his  words  of  magic,  fr>r 
such  they  considered  the  baptismal  form  to  be  ; 
but  Taknetete,  the  same  man  who  had  before 
saved  the  father  from  the  threatening  tomahawk, 
quieted  them,  and  assured  them  that  Airestai— the 
Mohawk  god  of  war— was  mighty  enough  to  pro- 
tect him  from  any  harm  which  the  incantations  of 
his  adversary  could  do. 

The  holy  rite  being  concluded,  the  newly  bap- 
tized looked  at  his  beloved  teacher  and  friend, 
and  told  him  in  a  few  words  all  that  he  knew  of 
the  course  of  the  battle.  As  they  rushed  from 
their  concealment  in  the  wood  his  arm  had  been, 
shattered  by  a  bullet,  and  he  had  been  unable  to 
follow  Ahatsistari,  but  had  fallen  into  the  hands, 
of  the  Mohawks. 

When  the  old  man  had  finished  speaking,  he 
turned  his  back  to  the  people  of  his  tribe,  who- 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  were  watched  by  some  oC 
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^  yooBg  Mohawk  warriors,  while  their  chief 
took  counsel  with  some  of  the  elder  ones.    But 
Ea^  tbdr   chief  was  not   there,  and  till  his 
armaltiie  fate  of  the  prisoners  could  not  be  de- 
cided.  They  did  not  trouble  themselves  about 
the  missionary,  and  he  was,  therefore,  at  liberty 
agVM  to  make  the  round  of  the  wounded,  when  a 
«w  more  Mohawks  came  up  bringing  with  Uiem 
a  vliite  man  whose  face  was  covered  with  blood. 

F.  Ja^ues  became  cold  as  ice  when  the  prisoner 
tinew  himself  at  his  feet,  and  raised  to  him  his 
fKe  disfigured  by  wounds. 

•*  WOliam !  you,  too,  my  son  ?  I  hoped  you 
were  safe.  Tell  me;  are  you  dangerously 
wooDded?" 

"  Do  not  be  so  anxious  about  me,  father,"  said 
the  Oblate,  as,  with  the  help  of  the  priest's  hand, 
he  rused  himself  to  a  sitting  posture.  '*  Are  all 
posooen  ?  "  he  asked  the  missionary. 

"  Eostachius  mav  come  with  some  of  his  war- 
rms.  God  grant  that  this  hope  may  not  deceive 
me." 

"I  saw  the  chief  with  my  own  eyes  break 
through  with  some  of  his  braves,"  continued  the 
Oblate.  "  The  sudden  outburst  which  we  made 
under  Ahatsistari  entirely  succeeded,  and  before 
the  astonished  Mohawks  well  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened we  broke  their  line,  and  rushed  down  to 
the  vater  to  reach  the  little  rocky  island  which 
coold  easily  be  defended,  and  which  was  well 
known  to  Ahatsistari  and  the  other  Hurons.  I 
had  taken  his  weapons  and  a  quantity  of  powder 
litoa  a  Mohawk  who  had  struck  down  l^ephen 
Annastaha,  and  was  endeavouring  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  our  friends,  when  suddenly  a  thou&^ht 
eotered  my  mind.  I  knew  that  you  had  landed 
i^on  the  island  where  we  now  are  when  we  did, 
bat  I  had  neither  seen  or  heard  of  you  since. 
So  I  determined  that  I  would  share  whatever  fate 
God  had  in  store  for  you,  and  returned  to  seek 
oor  landing-place ;  then  these  Mohawks  met  me, 
and  at  once  fired  at  me.  I,  of  course,  defended 
myself;  I  shot  a  bullet  through  the  skull  of  the 
first,  the  second  I  struck  to  the  ground  with  the 
butt  end  of  my  rifle,  and  I  should  have  made  an 
end  of  the  third  but  that  the  noise  of  the  shot 
and  the  howls  of  the  savages  brought  two  more 
red-skins  to  his  rescue.  &foce  I  even  saw  them 
I  was  struck  down.  I  am  only  surprised  that 
th^  did  not  scalp  me  at  once,  for  the  fellow  whom 
I  shot  dead  was  one  of  their  chiefs. 

F.  Ja^ues  listened  in  silence  to  the  young  man. 
The  rapid  consequences  of  the  occurrence  and  its 
imusual  circumstances  did  not  prevent  the  mis- 
sionary from  seeing  it  in  its  true  hght  and  esteem- 
ii^  it  at  its  true  value.  He  acknowledged,  above 
au  things,  the  true  devotion  of  this  man  who  had 
voluntarily  given  himself  into  the  hands  of  his 
blood-thiroty  enemies  in  order  to  folfil  the  re- 
qnirements  of  his  vow,  but  the  full  greatness  and 
valoe  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  to  learn  at  a  later 
time. 

The  savages  broke  out  into  a  wild  tumult  when 
the  body  of  the  man  who  had  been  shot  by 
.WlUiam  was  brought  in,  and  had  not  Eagle,  their 
great  chief,  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
Honms,  Coutore  would  surely  have  become  the 
victim  of  their  rage.  Eagle,  however,  protected 
bim,  and  made  his  warriors  understand  that  they 


would  have  mudi  more  honour  in  taking  the 
Frenchmen  alive  to  their  villages  than  simply 
bringing  their  scalps. 

**  My  young  men  have  destroyed  many  of  their 
enemies,  and  Deer-foot,  otu:  brave  brother,  will 
not  appear  without  companions  in  the  happy 
hunting-ground.  We  will  cany  away  the  pale- 
face who  shot  him  ;  we  can  do  with  him  what  we 
please.^  Let  my  young  men  make  the  pale-face 
cry  out,*  but  he  shall  not  be  killed." 

Thus  spoke  Eagle,  and  the  Mohawks  answered 
with  a  mighhr  howl.  They  rushed  upon  Couture, 
tore  off  his  clothes,  struck  him,  and  thrusting  a 
knife  through  his  hand,  cast  him  under  some 
bushes  and  left  him. 

When  F.  Jaques  came  to  the  aid  of  the  faith- 
ful Oblate  he  met  a  fearful  sight,  for  the  enraged 
savages  had  ill-treated  him  till  they  left  him 
senseless.  They  satisfied  their  rage  on  Gaupil 
in  much  the  same  manner,  but  the  imprisoned 
Hurons  were  spared. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  tired  with  their  bloody 
work  the  Iriquois  and  their  three-and-twenQr 
prisoners  took  rest  after  Uiey  had  plundered  the 
canoes  and  taken  the  spoil  to  their  retreat  for  the 
night,  and  covered  it  with  green  boughs. 

{To  be  continued.) 


OUR   OWN. 


F  I  had  known  in  the  morning 
How  wearily  all  the  day 
The  words  unkind 
Would  trouble  my  mind^ 
I  said  when  I  went  away — 

I  have  been  more  careful,  dearest. 
Nor  given  you  heedless  pain ; 

But  we  vex  "  our  own  " 

With  look  and  tone 
We  may  never  take  back  again. 

For  though  in  the  quiet  evening 
I  may  give  you  the  kiss  of  peace. 

Yet  it  might  be 

That  never  for  me 
The  pain  at  the  heart  should  cease  f 

How  many  go  forth  in  the  morning 
That  never  come  home  at  night— 
And  hearts  have  been  broken. 
By  harsh  words  spoken 
That  sorrow  can  ne'er  set  right. 

We  have  careful  thought  for  the  stranger^ 
And  smiles  for  the  sometimes-guest. 

But  oft  for  "  our  own  " 

The  bitterest  tone. 
Though  we  love  "  our  own  "  the  best* 

Ah,  lips,  with  word  impatient  I 
Ah,  brow,  with  look  of  scorn ! 

'Twere  a  cruel  fate. 

Were  the  night  too  late 
To  undo  the  work  of  the  mom.. 
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ERRATIC   NOTES. 


)NB  of  us,  I  think,  are  wholly  ub- 
affected  by,  what  I  may  call  the 
most  enduring  and  perfect  of  all  the 
arts,  architecture.  Enduring,  for  the 
architectural  remains  of  the  pre-his- 
toric  world  may  be  seen  to  this  day-^in  many 
cases,  as  perfect  as  when  completed '2000  years 
ago.  Perfect,  for  the  architect  makes  use  of 
almost  all  the  sister  arts,  themselves  perfect  in 
their  way,  to  complete  and  enrich,  as  with  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  the  more  substantial  parts  of 
the  objects  of  his  care  and  solicitude.  To  many 
grand  and  solemn  erections  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  quaint  and  curious  stories  are  attached, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  many  Of  our  readers. 
We  need  only  allude  in  passing,  to  such  famous 
stories  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  Our  Lady's 
great  Basilica  in  Rome  (commemorated  by  a 
universal  and  jrearly  festival),  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  Westminster  Abbey  by  S.  Peter,  as  such 
will  be  familiar  to  most  Catholics.  A  beautiful 
story  is  told  in  connection  with  the  taking  of 
Chnstian  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Mass 
was  being  said  in  the  church  of  S.  Sophia  (now 
a  mosque),  and  as  the  infidels  entered  the  build- 
ing, the  wall  behind  the  altar  opened,  and  en- 
closed the  priest,  holding  the  Most  Holv  Sacra- 
ment from  insults  and  profanation.  The  simi- 
larity of  this  event,  with  the  removal  of  the  Holy 
House  of  Loretto,  will  at  once  strike  the  Catholic 
reader.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  popular  mind, 
impressed  by  the  unearthly  grandeur  of  the 
cathedrals  and  monastic  churches,  that  towered 
above  the  pigmy  dwellings  around,  ascribed 
their  erection  to  angelic  or  supernatural  aid.  An 
example  of  this  belief,  is  afiEorded  by  the^  legend 
of  Christchurch  Priory.  Hants,  where  it  is  told  how 
Our  Lord,  disguised  as  a  workman  (or,  more  pro- 
bably, a  monk,  since  much  of  the  actual  manual 
labour  was  performed  by  the  religious  themselves) 
assisted  in  the  building  of  this  noble  minster; 
and  how  a  beam,  which  still  is  seen,  having  been 
found  too  short,  and  put  aside,  was,  without 
human  aid,  fixed  in  its  destined  place.  To  com- 
memorate this  event,  the  priory  was  named 
Chrisf-ChuTch,  In  many,  indeed  most,  of  the 
•old  English  parish  churches,  it  may  be  observed 
that,  in  plan,  the  chancel  inclines,  or  swerves 
towards  the  north;  an  arrangement  intended  to 
commemorate  the  dying  gesture  of  Our  Blessed 
Lord,  when  His  head  fell  towards  His  right 
shoulder.  Indeed,  in  the  **Ages  of  Faith"  the 
most  seemingly  trivial  matters  were  often  made 
to  show  a  beautifully  touching  symbolism.  The 
■"  Broad  Arrow,*'  the  familiar  mark  of  royal  pro- 
pert)r,  is  undoubtedly  the  three  nails  of  the 
Passion  ;  and  in  the  natural  world  Catholic  piety 
loved  to  find  memorials  of  the  presence  on  earth 
■of  the  God-Man.  The  north  transept  of  York 
minster  contains  five  superb  lancet  windows, 
filled  with  ancient  stained  glass.  The  pattern 
for  this  glass,  which  resembles  tapestry  or  carpet, 
is  said  to  have  been  worked,  in  fiill  size,  by  five 
sisters,  all  nuns,  in  the  adjoining  convent ;  and, 
from  this  circumstance,  the  windows  are  still  dis- 
tinguished as  **  The  Five  Sisters."     The  magni- 


ficent Bscurial  Palace  in  Spain  was  built  bf  PhiHp 
IL,  on  the  plan-  of  a  gridiron,  in  honour  of  S. 
Lawrence,  the  monarch  having  gained  the  victory 
of  S.  Quiotin,  on  S.  Lawrence's  Day,  1557.  ' 

It  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  know 
that  there  are  more  representations  of  Our  Blessed 
Lord  of  extreme  antiquity  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. There  are  many  half  obliterated  frescos 
m  the  catacombs,  of  the  second  to  the  fourth 
centuries ;  and  in  the  Christian  Museum  of  the 
Vatican  are  numerous  sculptures  on  sarcophagi, 
some  of  them  very  perfectly  executed;  also  a 
famous  Mosaic  portrait  of  the  third  century, 
while  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Peter's  basilica  is  pre- 
served the  original  portrait,  brought,  first  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  from  the 
East  to  Constantinople  in  A.D.  944,  and  after- 
wards to  Rome  by  the  Crusaders.  The  story 
(part  of  which  is  undoubtedly  true)  connected 
with  this  latter  portrait  is  as  follows :  In  the  year 
of  the  Crucifixion,  Algar.  King  of  Edessa.  wrote 
to  offer  Our  Lord  an  asylum  in  his  territory,  and 
the  bearer  of  this  letter,  by  name  Ananias,  took 
this  opportunity  of  procuring  the  portrait  of  Our 
Lord,  which  for  six  hundred  years  was  venerated 
at  Edessa,  and  brought,  after  many  adventures, 
from  thence  to  Europe,  as  above  described. 
Eusebius  (who  died  A.D.  336)  tells  us,  that  the 
woman  who  was  cured  of  an  issue  of  blood  by 
Our  Lord,  erected  before  her  house,  at  Caesarea 
Phillipi,  two  figures  in  bronze,  one  Our  Saviour, 
the  other  herself  kneeling  at  His  feet  as  a  loving 
memorial  of  her  miraculous  cure.  When  Julian 
the  Apostate  overthrow  these  statues,  the 
Christians  took  the  head  of  Christ  into  their 
church,  where  it  was  long  venerated  as  a  true 
likeness  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour. 

To  pass  abruptly  from  the  consideration  of 
Christian  archaeology  to  that  of  pre-mosaic  idola- 
try. The  pyramids,  popularly  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  as  tombs  of  Eg5rptian  kings,  are  more 
correctly  supposed  to  have  been  temples  for  the 
ever -burning  Fire,  the  representation  of  the 
supreme  deity  among  so  many  nations  who  had 
preserved  vague  and  imcomplete  traditions  of  the 
revelation;  "Pyr"  signifying  "fire."  It  is  in- 
contestible  that  there  are  instances  of  lamps 
having  been  found  bitrning  in  long  unopened 
tombs.  One  was  found  in  a  tomb  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.,  that 
was  computed  to  have  been  buried  for  1200  years. 
Another  was  found  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Julius  III.,  A.D.  1550,  in  the  tomb  of  Tullia,  the 
daughter  of  Cicero,  that  had  been  shut  up  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  1550  years. 
This  latter  is  still  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican  Palace.  During  the  Elizabethan  per- 
secution in  England,  the  homes  of  tiie  wealthier 
Catholics  were  constructed  in  order  to  afford  con- 
cealment to  hunted  priests  during  the  longest  and 
most  rigorous  search.  Boscobel  House  in  Staf- 
fordshire, and  Hendlip  House  in  Worcestershire 
were  good  examples  (now  destroyed) ;  the  latter 
being  completely  honey-combed  with  secret  re- 
cesses and  "  priests'  holes."  Many  in  diffewn^ 
parts  of  the  country,  however,  may  still  be  seen. 
In  conclusion :  The  "  erratic  "  spirit  which  has 
possessed  us,  has  not  allowed  us  to  consider  one 
subject  for  any  length  of  time,  but  still,  we  teost* 
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hMA  coafaled  as  to*  imfalto  aomftqnaiiit  accaps  of 
oiit«#^bc-«ay  infbTHBadoii  and  legend  on  sub- 

I      jecti  about  which  an  interest  Is  felt  by  all  classes 

I       of  Caf  holies. 

Ambrose. 


JEANNETTE   AND    PIERRE. 


II 


|OWARDS  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Annec3r  was  a  far  more 
important  town  than  it  is  nowadays. 
The  Dukes  of  Savoy,  who,  several 
times  a  year,  held  their  court  there, 
gaie  to  the  place  an  appearance  of  animation 
wiuch  it  has  lost  ever  since.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  brilliant  courtiers  and  handsomely  attired 
wooien  were,  in  Annecy,  as  in  every  town,  in 
the  minority.  Narrow,  dingy  streets,  small  de- 
lapidated  houses,  canals  filled  with  dirty  sluggish 
water  were  in  close  contact  to  the  grand  chateau 
of  the  dukes,  re-echoing  with  song  and  merri- 
ment ;  wealth  and  misery,  as  much  then  as  now, 
walked  side  by  side. 

Not  £air  from  the  cathedral,  a  long  narrow  street 

with  irr^^uiar  houses  was  to  be  seen.    One  of 

these  houses  was  even  of  a  poorer  and  meaner 

^^earance    than   the  rest;    the  low   windows, 

tffiddy  dad  with  iron  bars,  hardly  let  light  and 

air  iou>  a  large  desolate  room  where  two  young 

<AiUren  were  playing.    Indeed  from  the  outside 

we  nr^ftt   have    fancied  the  little  hovel  unin- 

habiud,  had  not  a  few  flowers  in  the  window 

revealed  the  presence  of  some  inmates.    Kven- 

iog  was  now  setting  in,  still  the  two  little  boys 

were  alone ;  at  last,  tired  of  playing,  they  fell  into 

a  soQsd  slumber,  out  of  which  they  were  roused 

by  the  hinges  grindmg  in  the  old  door. 

"Ah!  (tear  Jeannette,"  they  exclaimed,  "how 
late  you  are  !  But  I  hope  you  have  been  able  to 
j^etplenty  of  money  for  your  nice  lace." 

The  words  were  addressed  to  a  young  girl 
of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  tall  and  slight 
wirh  dark  brown  hair  and  chestnut  eyes.  Her 
£ice,  though  pretty  and  of  a  perfect  oval,  was 
rather  pale  and  sunk,  speaking  eloquently  of  pa- 
ctions, and  her  expression,  generally  calm  and 
(dadd,  was,  at  that  moment,  full  of  anxiety,  even 
of  despair.  She  did  not  answer,  but  stooped  to 
kiss  the  little  ones,  and  in  so  doing  big  tears 
n^ed  from  under  her  dark  lashes  upon  their 
innocent  cheeks.  For  Jeannette  was  their  elder 
sister,  their  only  support;  she  h^d,  at  their 
mother's  death  two  years  ago,  been  left  alone  in 
the  world,  with  her  two  brothers,  then  mere 
baUes.  She  battled  bravely,  and,  by  sheer  hard 
work,  managed  to  clothe  and  feed  the.  three  of 
them,  bat  not  without  much  suffering.  Not 
alwajTs  could  she  sell  her  work,  not  always  could 
she  get  employment,  and  this  evening  was  one  of 
those  in  which  she  saw  hunger  creeping  closer  to 
them.  However,  drying  her  tears,  she  said  with 
tSort: 

**  No,  my  darlings,  I  only  have  a  piece  of  bread 
for  you,  but  to-morrow  we  shall  get  on  better." 

So  dbtributing  that  meagre  fare,  of  which  she 
hardlv  partook,  she  laid  them  down  to  rest  side 
by  side.    Then  kneeling  beside  them  she  prayed  J 


that  God  would  give  them  thdr  **  daily  bread  " 
on  the  morrow^  and  in  quiet  faith  she,  too,  laid 
down  to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  however,  brought  no  change  in 
their  position.  Jeannette's  last  coin  was  spent 
to  buy  bread,  and  she  thought  with  dread  of  the 
morrow.  Yet  God,  she  said.  Who  feeds  the  birds 
of  the  air  must  also  take  care  of  us,  and  thus 
consoled  kissed. the  children  and  went  to  rest. 

Annecy  in  the  seventeenth  cetitury  was  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts:  Annecy-le-Vieux  and 
Annecy.  The  former  was  not  as  large,  and,  per- 
haps, quainter  than  the  actual  Annecy,  the  houses 
were  still  older  and  more  irregular  but  not  bor- 
dered by  canals. 

In  the  last  days  of  May,  1612,  a  widow  and 
her  son  left  Annecy*le-Viettx  for  Annecy,  her 
recent  ^ef  rendering  unbearable  everything  which 
too  vividly  recalled  her  husband's  presence.  So 
they  both  resolved  to  settle  down  at  Annecy,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  lake,  her  son  being  a 
fisherman .  Nearl]^  opposite  Jeannette' s  room  was 
a  small  house  which  suited  them  in  every  way, 
and  about  a  month  before  the  opening  of  this 
story,  they  were  comfortablv  established  there, 
both  resuming  their  former  li^,  Pierre  his  fishing, 
his  mother  her  spinning.  For  a  few  days  Pierre 
and  his  mother  excited  their  neighbours'  curiosity, 
even  Jeannette  threw  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
strong  young  fisherman,  but  soon  the  small 
excitement  caused  by  their  arrival  ceased,  and 
everything  assumed  its  usual  aspect. 

Jeannette  forgot,  or  rather  would  have  forgot- 
ten, the  presence  of  the  new-comers,  had  it  not 
been  for  some  fresh  flowers  which  from  time  to 
time  she  found  added  to  those  she  generally  kept 
on  her  window-sill,  and  which  she  always  felt 
reluctant  to  throw  away  when  they  had  lost  their 
first  bloom.  Unvoluntarily  her  thoughts  rested 
on  Pierre  when  a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots  added 
their  perfumes  to  the  field-flowers  she  had  already 
gathered.  Yet  Pierre  himself  she  seldom  or 
never  saw ;  he  was  out  all  day,  she  was  busy  on 
her  side,  and  sometimes  she  totally  forgot  him  in 
her  hard  struggle  for  existence,  until  one  evening 
when  he  became  more  than  a  mere  stranger  to  her. 

Three  days  had  elapsed  since  we  first  saw 
Jeannette,  exhausted,  haggard,  as  she  came 
home  with  all  her  lace  unsold. 

**  My  poor  little  ones,"  she  exclaimed,  "  nothing 
sold,  no  bread,  no  money ;  oh  1  my  God,  what 
shall  I  do  !  '*  she  cried  convulsively. 

The  children  looked  at  her  with  fear,  and  slunk 
into  a  corner ;  nothing  save  her  tears  broke  the 
silence.  Suddenly  a  timid  knock  at  the  door 
startled  them  all.  Who  could  it  be?  Hastily 
drying  her  tears,  and  throwing  back  her  hair, 
Jeannette  ran  and  opened ;  she  and  Pierre  stood 
face  to  face,  both  colouring  deeply. 

"Mam'selle,"  at  last  said  Pierre,  visibly  em- 
barrassed, "  I  have  caught  more  fish  than  usual 
to-day,  and  my  mother  said  you  might,  perhaps, 
like  some." 

So  saying,  he  handed  her  a  dish  fiill  of  steam- 
ing fish. 

if  we  knew  better  what  want  and  hunger 
were,  we  should,  perhaps,  understand  with  what 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  joy  Jeannette  received 
the  humble  gift. 
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"I  never,  never  shall  forget  what  you  have 
done  to-night/'  she  said,  with  emotion,  "  and  if 
ever  you  are  in  trouble,  I  consider  myself  bound 
to  help  you." 

Jeannette's  looks  said  more  even  than  her 
words,  and  Pierre,  encouraged  by  them,  con- 
tinued : 

"  Mother  wishes  me  to  say  that  she  would  like 
you  to  come  over  sometimes  and  have  supper 
with  us,  for  she  has  often  seen  you,  and  says  she 
likes  you  very  much,  and  so—" 

He  stoppcMl  abruptly,  fearing  he  had  said  too 
much,  but  she  only  blushed  and  smiled. 

From  that  day  a  new  life  began  for  her,  and 
often  was  the  frugal  fisherman's  meal  shared  by 
their  three  new  friends,  and  the  words  Pierre  did 
not  dare  add  that  night  were  now  spoken  more 
than  once.  At  last  Pierre's  mother  was  seen 
bustling  home  with  a  white  veil  and  orange  blos- 
soms, whilst  Jeannette,  blushing  and  happy,  pon- 
dered how  she  could  reward  Pierre  and  his  mother 
for  all  the  joy  they  were  giving  her. 

The  next  day  Annecy  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  excitement,  the  streets  were  decorated, 
flowers  were  strewn  in  the  principal  squares, 
everything  denoted  an  unusual  event.  And  so  it 
was  an  incident  which,  though  occurring  from 
time  to  time,  nevertheless  always  created  some 
sensation.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  making  entry 
with  all  his  court.  Pierre  and  Jeannette  were 
among  the  lookers  on  ;  he  whispered  to  her : 

''I  am  sure  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  all  his 
pomp,  is  not  as  happy  as  I  shall  be  next  week, 
when  you  shall  be  mine." 

She  only  laughed ;  some  of  Pierre's  comrades 
soon  joined  him,  and  they  all  joked  and  entered 
fully  mto  the  spirit  of  the  least.  Suddenly  silence 
fell  upon  them ;  a  man  on  horseback,  sounding 
a  trumpet,  announced  the  duke's  arrival.  Every- 
one made  wav,  the  streets  were  cleared,  only 
hedged  on  each  side  by  a  deep  row  of  lookers  on. 
The  cavalcade  soon  appeared,  first  officers  and 
soldiers  with  swords  drawn,  their  breast-plates 
and  helmets  glistening  in  the  momincf  sun  ;  next 
courtiers  and  ladies  gorgeously  attired,  and  lastly 
the  duke  on  a  rich  caparisoned  horse,  surrounded 
by  guardsmen.    As  the  duke  was  passing  Jean 


nette  and  her  group,^  do^  ran  into  the  middle  of 
stone,  saying : 


the  road.    One  of  Pierre's  friends  picked  up  a 


'  I  shall  hit  that  dog,  and  oblige  him  to  make 
room  also." 

"  No,"  said  Pierre,  "better  not." 

But  it  was  too  late,  the  stone  was  thrown,  and 
Pierre,  trying  to  hold  back  his  friend's  arm,  jerked 
it  into  another  direction  ;  it  hit  one  of  the  duke*s 
officers  in  the  chest !  The  blow  was  a  mere  trifle, 
not  so  the  insult!  The  officer  appealed  to  the 
duke,  who  had  seen  all,  and  in  a  second  Pierre, 
the  innocent  Pierre  (whose  arm  was  still  out- 
stretched to  stay  the  flyinc^  stone)  was  marched 
off  towards  the  dungeons  of  the  castle,  whilst  his 
cowardly  friend  had  effected  his  escape.  Jean- 
nette had  witnessed  this  rapid  scene ;  she  stag- 
gered back  nearly  senseless,  and  at  last  rushed 
to  Pierre's  home,  where  she  fell,  crying  hysteri- 
cally, into  his  mother's  arms.  This  violent  grief 
for  80  slight  an  offence  may  appear  to  some  ex- 
aggerated;  but  we  must  remember  that  justice  in 


the  seventeenth  century  had  still  much  progress 
to  make,  and  if  we  recall  the  history  of  the  times 
we  shall  recollect  the  names  of  many  unfortunate 
victims  of  alleged  crimes,  who,  at  the  mercy  of 
their  tyrants,  were  cast  for  years  into  impene- 
trable dungeons  where  their  cries  and  sufferings 
found  no  echo  in  any  heart. 

Night  set  in,  a  dark,  cold  night,  with  large 
clouds  rolling  rapidly  over  the  small  town,  which 
was  lulled  into  suence,  hardly  a  passer-bv  was  to 
be  seen.  Yet  in  the  soUtary  streets  a  dark,  slight 
form,  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  was  hurrving  along* 
The  shadow  passed  rapidlv  by  the  closed  shops 
and  solitary  cathedral,  and  then  advanced  to  a 
massive  door  close  by.  Here  Jeannette,  for  it 
was  she,  hesitated,  and  then  rushed  in,  as  if  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  through  the  still  open  door-wav. 
She  crossed  the  inner  court,  and  mounted  a  flight 
of  stone  steps,  she  would  have  proceeded  onward 
had  not  a  strong  hand  held  her  oack. 

"  Hallo,  and  what  are  you  about  here,  if  you 
please,  at  this  unearthly  hour  ?  " 

"  Ob,  I  cannot  help  if  it  is  past  midnight.  1 
wish  to  see  Monseigneur." 

"The girl  is  mad,  quite  mad,"  said  the  servant 
in  a  gruff  voice,  "  my  master  does  not  receive  at 
these  hours,  he  is  in  bed,  and  the  sooner  you 
make  off  the  better!'* 


But  Jeanette  remained  motionless. 
"  It  IS  all  Monsei^eur's  fault,"  b 


he  continued 
muttering,  "  we  are  Infested  by  beggars,  because 
he  is  ever  encouraging  them ;  if  Monseigneur  only 
knew  how  to  keep  up  his  dignity  properly,  all 
this  would  n^ver  ha{>pen.  But,  now,  begone," 
he  said,  raising  his  voice,  "  or  else  I  shall  oblige 
you  to  leave  I  ** 

'*  Oh,  if  he  onlv  knew,  if  he  only  knew,"  said 
Jeannette  with  despair,  "I  am  sure  he  would 
listen  to  me." 

"  If  he  only  knew  what,  my  poor  child  ?  "  said 
a  gentle  voice  above  her. 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  beheld,  wearing  a  bishop's 
garb,  a  man  w*hom  she  oftentimes  had  seen.  A 
long  beard  covered  his  chest,  his  eyes  were  ful! 
of  meekness,  an  expression  of  ineffable  sweet- 
ness played  about  his  mouth,  whilst  his  whole 
countenance  was  one  of  such  celestial  beauty  that 
he  appeared  to  be  more  an  angel  than  a  man. 

"  It  is  you,  Monseigneur,"  said  Jeanette,  fall* 
ing  at  his  feet ;  ''  I  beseech  you  not  to  send  me 
away! " 

*' How  could  I  be  so  unkind;  are  you  not  one 
of  the  little  lambs  of  my  flock  ?  "  he  said,  gently 
making  her  rise.  **  Come,  dear  child,  tell  me  all 
you  like,  my  day's  work  is  over,  I  have  but  to 
listen  to  you." 

"  There,  that  is  always  the  wa)r,"  muttered  the 
servant ;  "  I  really  believe  Monseigneur  would  sit 
up  all  night,  listening  to  these  peoples'  com* 
plaints." 

"  Roland,  my  friend,"  said  Fran9ois  de  Sales, 
with  a  look  of  reproach,  "  am  I  a  pastor  for  any- 
thing else  ?  But,  now,  go  to  bed,  you  are  tired, 
do  not  mind  me,  I  shall  not  require  your  servicer 
at  present.  So,  {ifood  night,  and  do  not,"  he 
added,  with  a  smile,  "  be  angry  with  your  poor 
master  if  he  does  not  always  follow  your  ad- 
vice." 

Roland  bowed,  and  retired  slowly. 
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"  Come  now,  dear  child,  what  have  you  to  tell 
me?" 

Eaeoataged  b^  the  bishop's  kindness,  Jeanette 
confided  aB  to  moD.  How  she  loved  Pierre,  how, 
one  day,  he  had  saved  them  from  stanratioo,  and 
bow  she  had  promised,  if  ever  she  could,  to  do 
sooethiDg  for  him  in  return. 

"And  now,"  she  added.  "  that  day  has  come, 
for  they  may  keep  him  there  for  years,  yet  he  is 
qtrite  innocent ;  but  they  would  not  believe  me  or 
him  dther;  only  you,  Monseigneur,  who  would 
Dothelieve  you,  who  could  do  otherwise  ?  " 

"  You  have  a  sreat  opinion  of  my  power,  poor 
diDd." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Monseigneur ;  one  word  from  you  to 
the  duke  would  release  Pierre." 

Francis  de  Sales  reflected. 

"I  shall  go  there  to-morrow  morning ;  but  no," 
be  said,  glancing*  at  the  large  clock,  "it  is  only 
jnst  past  ten  ;  they  are  still  up  at  the  castle ;  why 
sboold  the  poor  rellow  spend  a  night  of  anguish 
ihen  it,  perhaps,  rests  with  me  to  prevent  it." 

"You  are  an  ang^el,  you  are  a  saint,"  exclaimed 
Jeanette,  throwing*  herself  at  bis  feet;  "  I  really 
ihhik  Christ  Himself  could  not  be  kinder." 

*'Hash,  hush,"  said  the  bishop,  hastily,  "you 
do  not  know  what  you  are  saying.  God  alone  is 
good.  But  come,  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  massive  castle  gates 
opoed  before  Fran9ois  de  Sales,  the  guardsmen. 

secDg  Ins  well-known  face,  saluted  and  presented 

inns;  be  answered  by  blessing  them.    The  large 

court  was  dimly  lighted  at  each  extremity,  but 
fron  tbe  inner  building  the  bustle  and  clamour 
caosed  by  numerous  voices,  the  sounds  of  musical 
in^nanents,  showed  that  the  ball  had  commenced. 
Frao9ois  arrived  at  the  entrance  hall,  and  asked 
for  one  of  the  duke's  officers,  refusing  to  mix  with 
tbe  brilliant  assembly.  Presently,  one  of  the 
duke's  aides-de-camp  appeared. 

"What!  you  here,  Monseigneur,"  said  the 
<^Scer,  surprised,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  pastoral 
fing,  "  surely  nothing  has  happened." 

"  Oh,  nothing  of  importance,  it  is  only  a  peti- 
tion." 

And,  in  a  few  words,  the  tale  was  told.  The 
<^Bcer  coloured  with  anger. 

"  Why,  that  is  the  very  rascal  who  threw  the 
stone  at  me  to-day.  1  have  had  him  well  locked 
op;  he  shall  not  escape,  I  vow." 

"  Bnt  you  do  not  understand,"  said  Fran9ois 
de  Sales,  gently,  yet  with  a  certain  firmness, 
"that  he  is  quite  innocent." 

"Oh,  that  is  a  made  up  story  by  his  jjeople." 

"  It  is  simple  truth ;  but,  supposing  it  were  a 
tale,  when  does  forgiveness  harm  us?  Have  we 
not  all  something  to  be  pardoned  ?  " 

The  prelate  looked  steadfastly  at  the  officer 
standing  before  him ;  his  eyes  so  pure  and  calm, 
^^^med  to  read  into  the  inmost  depths  of  his  soul. 
The  young  man  could  not  bear  that  glance,  he 
turned  hastily  awa^. 

"Wdl,  theie   is    no    resisting    you,     Mon- 
^pgneor,  but,  remember,  it  is  for  your  sake  alone 
tbatldoit." 
^^  "Thank  you,"  said  Fran9ois  de  Sales,  simply ; 

oow  return  to  your  amusements,  but  be  assured 
that  the  ^;ood  action  you  have  done  to-night  will 

<^  remain  without  its  reward.'' 


"I  think  that  near  you,  Monseigneur,  bad 
actions  would  be  impossible  ;  but,  hallo. 
Fishier"  Ta  soldier  ran  up  immediately^))  "go 
and  fetch  tnat  fellow  you  locked  up  this  after- 
noon; and  you,  Monseigneur,  do  be  seated,  as 
you  refuse  to  enter  any  firther." 

"  If  you  do  not  mind,  as  the  night  is  very  dark, 
I  shall  help  the  soldier  to  find  his  way.  I  am  alwavs 
fond  of  sight-seeing  in  prisons,"  he  added,  lau^^h- 
ing,  noticing  the  aide-ae-camp's  look  of  surprise. 

The  latter  stood  for  a  moment  watching  the 
saint  disappear  with  mingled  sentiments  of  ad- 
miration and  respect ;  he  then  re-entered  the 
ball-room  more  thoughtful,  but  also  more  pleased 
with  himself  than  he  had  been  for  some  time. 

Meanwhile,  Jeanette  was  anxiously  pacing  up 
and  down  before  the  imposing  drawbridge,  start- 
ing at  every  sound,  sometimes  saying  a  prayer 
half  aloud,  sometimes  smiling,  sometimes  weep- 
ing, in  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear.  At 
last,  the  heavy  door  turned  on  its  hinges ; 
Jeanette* s  heart  beat  violently.  With  a  cry  of 
delight,  she  sprang  forward,  for  two  figures  were 
advancing,  and  one  she  never  could  have  mis- 
taken, even  on  the  darkest  ni^ht. 

**Now,  my  young  people,  said  Fran9ois  de 
Sales,  gaily,  "  I  leave  you,  for  I  must  make  a 
hasty  retreat.  If  Roland  is  still  up,  your  poor 
pastor  will  be  well  scolded.  Bye  the  bye,  when 
does  your  marriage  come  off  ?  " 

"In  ten  days,"  they  answered  together,  half 
bewildered,  yet  unable  to  realize  their  joy. 

*'  Well,  come  and  see  me  to-morrow,  we  shall 
settle  everything  by  daylight ;  for  really  the  night 
is  so  dark  that  I  hardly  know  one  from  the  other, 
and  that  would  never  do !  "  he  added,  laughing. 

And  the  tall  figure  of  Francis  of  Sales  hurried 
down  the  steep  hill. 

*•  Remember,  Jeanette,"  said  Pierre  at  last, 
'*  you  always  saidf  that  you  would  never  forget  the 
night  on  which  I  brought  you  some  fish;  well, 
to-day  you  saved  my  life." 

"Oh,  not  I,"  she  whispered,  delighted,  "it 
was  Monseigneur." 

At  the  cathedral,  about  a  week  later,  a  young 
couple  were  married;  they  belonged  to  the 
humblest  class  of  society,  and  the  lookers-on 
wondered  exceedingly  at  seeing  their  bishop  him- 
self perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage ;  but  those 
who  knew  what  had  occurred  easily  understood 
that  he  who  had  saved  them  from  years  of  sepa- 
ration now  wished  to  consecrate  their  union  for 
ever.  Anne  M.  G.  Bond. 


BABY'S  VISITOR. 

Mv  baby  sac  upon  the  floor. 
His  big  blue  eyes  were  full  of  wonder. 
For  he  had  never  seen  before 
That  baby  in  the  mirror  door— > 
What  k2pt  the  two,  so  near,  asunder  ? 

He  leaned  toward  the  eolden  head 
The  mirror  border  framed  within ; 
Until  twin  cheeks,  like  roses  red. 
Lay  side  by  side,  then  softly  said : 
"  I  can't  get  out,  can  'oo  come  in  ?  "       ^ 
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STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  ENGLISH 
HISTORY— A,D.  1570-76. 


By  S.  Hubert  Burke, 


"  Can  it  be  tliat  there  is  no  bright  reversion  beyond  the  stars 
for  those  who  nobly  think  and  bravely  die  ? " 

[eFORE  entering  upon  the  forgotten  or 
misrepresented  incidents  of  English 
history  I  must  remark  that  the  most 
terrible  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Tower,  and  that  which  has  been  most 
deliberately  falsified,  even  to  the  present  time, 
from  sectarian  motives,  was  that  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Amongst  the  historical  records  of  the 
Tower  of  London  there  are  many  matters  which 
possess  a  special  interest  for  Catholics.  To  the 
old  English  Catholic  families  every  apartment, 
every  little  nook  or  comer,  in  those  historic  build- 
ings has  deep  and  lasting  memories — "half  sun- 
shine, half  tears."  Not  always  a  prison-house, 
for  centuries  the  kings  and  queens  of  England 
resided  in  the  Tower  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year.  The  romantic  King  Stephen  kept  court 
there  at  Whitsuntide ;  also  Henry  HI.,  Edward 
IV.,  Henry  VI.,  and  later  sovereigns.  Amongst 
its  captives  were  such  men  as  Bishop  Fisher  and 
Sir  Thomas  More ;  likewise  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
burv,  who  was  horribly  despatched  with  the  axe  ; 
and  from  the  Tower  the  beautiful  Lady  Bulmer 
was  sent  to  the  flames  in  Smithfield.  She  died 
grandly.  "  I  have  come  here,"  says  Lady  Bul- 
mer, "  to  die  for  the  olden  religion  of  England. 
I  have  nothing  to  regret ;  and  I  rejoice  and  thank 
God  that  I  am  given  an  opportunity  of  offering 
up  my  life  for  the  true  faith  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  execution  of  Margaret  Clitheroe  is  the 
most  horrible  incident  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
yet  the  English  reader  is  kept  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  rack  and  ToppclifPs  "new  mode  of  tor- 
ture."   Mrs.  Clitheroe  was  executed  at  York. 

In  after-years  the  stoiy  of  Tutbury  and  Fotherin- 
gay  "frequently  made  Queen  Elizabeth  tremble." 
So  writes  Lady  Southwell.  Elizabeth  in  old  age 
had  a  strong  presentiment  that  her  remains  womd 
be  dishonoured  after  death.  Her  pictures  were 
removed  from  the  place  where  they  were  to  be 
seen  in  her  lifetime.  Kincf  James  "  would  not 
permit  any  mourning  to  be  got  up  for  her,** 
He  also  released  from  the  Tower  several  ladies 
who  were  imprisoned  for  twenty  and  thirty  years 
for  the  "  rights  of  conscience."  The  members  of 
the  ducal  house  of  Norfolk  were  invited  to  court ; 
aJso  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  Lord  Essex, 
who  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  tsoo  hours  after  the 
death-warrant  was  signed.  It  was  no  wonder 
for  the  ladies  of  the  court  to  state  that  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  royal  chamber  on  the  "last  dread 
night  of  Elizabeth's  life  were  filled  with  flutter- 
ing ghosts** 

It  is  stated  by  Blanch  Parry  that  in  childhood 
Queen  Elizabeth  met  with  poverty;  for  it  is  re- 
corded amongst  the  old  traditions  once  known  in 
Hunsdon  that  after  the  execution  of  Anna  Bolevn 
little  Elizabeth  had  no  shoes  for  three  moftths, 
and  was  in  faltered  garments  like  a  peasant 


child.  The  Princess  Mary,  hearing  of  het  con- 
dition, caused  a  search  to  be  made  for  her,  and 
the  child  was  found  in  the  humble  cotta^  of  a 
giurdener  named  Tom  Sparrow,  whose  wife  was 
veiy  fond  of  the  unknown  child.  Catherine  Pair*^ 
little  daughter  was  in  a  similar  condition. 

THE  NORTHERN  REBELLtON. 

The  Northern  Rebellion  proved  most  disastrous 
to  the  interests  of  the  English  Catholics.  The 
projected  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  the  Queen  of  Scots  brought  ruin  upon  those 
who  were  favourable  to  this  political  union— for  a 
political  union  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  nothing 
elise.*  Whilst  residing  in  Carlisle  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  visited  by  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  also  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
his  sister,  Lady  Scrope.  Mary  Stuart  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  enthusiasm  of  her  heroic  cham- 
pions in  the  field,' especially  Northumberland; 
still,  she  could  perceive  that  both  lacked  that 
calm  judgment  necessarv  to  conduct  such  a 
doubly  hazardous  undertaking  as  that  proposed. 
The  present  object  of  the  insurgent  lords  was  im- 
mediately, or  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  release 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  at  once  salute  her  Queen 
of  England— a  title  to  which  she  had  a  claim 
both  in  law  and  equity.  Then  they  expected  a 
more  general  risin^^.  Lord  Hunsdon,  anticipating 
this  military  action,  suggested  that  the  royal 
captive  should  be  removed  from  Tutbury  imme- 
diately. Hunsdon  writes  thus  to  Sir  William 
Cecil :  "  For  God's  sake  let  the  prisoner  [Mary] 
not  remain  any  longer  where  she  is,  for  the  great 
force  of  the  rebels  consists  of  good  horsemen  full 
of  courage  and  daring."  f  Lord  Hunsdon's  ad- 
vice was  promptly  adopted,  and  in  the  dead  of 
night  Mary  Stuart  and  her  faithful  ladies  were 
hurried  away  to  Coventry,  where  they  were  closely 
confined.  The  insurgents  were  within  a  few 
hours'  march  of  Tutbury  at  the  time,  and  the 
'  news  of  this  disaster — for  disaster  it  proved  to  be 
— cast  a  gloom  over  the  Stuart  party  m  England. 
Disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  effecting  Mary's 
release,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  determined 
to  retrace  their  steps ;  and,  in  their  situation,  re- 
treat was  ruin.  Disaffection  and  disorder  fol- 
lowed. Lord  Hunsdon's  cavalry  pursued  a  num- 
ber of  the  insurgents  during  the  night,  slaughter- 
ing them  without  mercy  or  pity.  Hundreds  of 
English  farmers  were  hanged  at  their  own  doors, 
at^  their  wives  and  daughters  outraged  in  a 
manner  that  covers  the  name  of  Queen  Eliza* 
beth's  soldiers  with  everlasting  infamy.  It  was 
only  in  unhappy  Ireland  that  greater  atrocities 
had  been  perpetrated  by  English  soldiers.  For 
days,  weeks,  and  months  those  scenes  continued. 
Burning  houses  over  the  heads  of  women  and 
children  was  the  amusement  of  the  hired  mercen- 
aries of  Elizabeth.  Whether  by  accident  or  de- 
sign, there  were  ten  Catholics  hanged  for  one 
Protestant  on  this  occasion. 

La  Motte  F6n6leon,  the  French  ambassador,  in 
his  secret  despatches  assures  the  French  govern- 
ment that  since  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace 

•  Tbe  Queen  of  Scots  w»s  a  widow  for  tbexecool  time,  u' 
Norfolk  bad  buried  three  wives.  . 

i  Lord  Hunsdon  to  Sir  William  Cecil :  Border  Secret  Corre- 
spondence. ^-^ 
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under  Heozy  VIII.,  no  such  wanton  massacres  of 
moi,  women,  and  children  took  place  in  England. 
At  a  later  period  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  stated  that 
"  those  severities  were  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
mi^  the  growth  of  Protestantism  in  England." 
And  again,  on  the  morning  of  the  execution  of  the 
Qneen  of  Scots,  the  Earl  of  Kent  addressed  the 
royal  captive  in  these  words :  "  Madame,  your 
lift  would  he  the  death  of  our  religion^  and 
your  death  will  be  its  preservation ^  To  this 
b^ver  in  the  essentially  political  existence  of 
Protestantism  Mary  Stuart  replied:  "  Oh,  glorious 
tho^^t,  that  I  should  be  chosen  to  die  for  such  a 


T«  return  to  the  Stuart  insurrection.  While 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council  were  exulting 
over  the  recent  massacres  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
laad  a  meetings  of  Scottish  nobles  and  chiefs  was 
beid  at  Linlithgow.  They  sat  in  deliberation  for 
sefccal  days.  This  "Council  of  State"  repre- 
sented nearly  all  parties  in  Scotland ;  Chatelher- 
aoh  presided.  Amongst  those  present  were  Lords 
Argyle,  Huntley,  Atholl,  Sutherland,  Fleming, 
and  a  few  influential  chiefs.  Several  outlawed 
Englishmen  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  Lords 
Dacre  and  Westmoreland  met  with  an  enthusi- 
astic reception  from  the  Scots.  Those  brave  and 
duvalrous  noblemen  assured  the  council  that  they 
iomed  heartily  with  their  Scottish  friends  in  the 
stxi^k  to  restore  Queen  Mary.  Lord  West- 
iDocdaskd  had  the  imprudence  to  inform  this 
puhOc  meeting  that  he  himself,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen,  looked  upon  the  captive 
of  Intbory  Castle  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  not 
mxn  tbe  daughter  of  "  wicked  Nan  de  Bouleine." 
Wiestmoreland's  indiscreet  language  did  much 
voyaFf  to  the  cause  he  honestly  advocated.  The 
Fieach  party  were  represented  at  the  council  by 
I  De  Yirac.  Sir  John  Gordon  was  unanimously 
I  selected  by  the  Scotch  council  to  wait  upon  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  respectfully  demand  the  restoration 
of  their  sovereign  lady.  Queen  Mary.  They  fur- 
ther protested  against  the  violation  of  their 
country  by  English  armies,  who,  by  their  wanton 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  placed  them- 
selves beyond  the  pale  of  civilized  nations. f  The 
excitement  caused  in  Scotland  by  the  conduct  of 
England  to  the  people  of  that  country  became 
£of  a  time  of  serious  interest.  Randolph,  then  re- 
siding in  Edinburgh,  had  to  retire  to  Berwick  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  the  populace 4  "The  friends 
of  England  at  Edinburgh."  writes  Mr.  Froude, 
*'  were  appalled  by  the  vacillation  of  Elizabeth  at 
this  time"  (1570).  The  "vacillation,"  however, 
was  only  apparent ;  for  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
English  queen's  heart  was  evidently  written  her 
andying  hatred  of  everything  and  everybody  who 
soaght  to  uphold  the  interest,  or  even  safeguard 
the  life,  of  Majpr  Stuart.  In  1570  there  was  a 
number  of  disaffected  English  along  the  Border 
Coontrie,  also  a  few  desperate  men  nrom  Ireland. 
When  Elizabeth  became  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ceedbgs  of  the  council—and  especially  with  the 
fact  that  her  "rebel  subjects  were  present  and 
well  received" — she  stormed  in  a  terrific  fit  of 

•JTflr^re  i*  MarU  StuorK 

f  KVpot^Mof  the  French  envoy,  De  Virac;  ProceeJingi  of 
th«  Com««tion  at  Lhilithfow  ;  MS.  ot  Adam  Gordon, 
t  Sir  Ttoxa*  Raadol^b  to  Lord  Sattcx. 


passion,  stamped  her  foot,  and  uttered  her  usual 
oaths,  that  the  Scots  should  dare  thus  openly  to 
insult  her  by  receiving  in  their  councils  her  traitor 
subjects  and  listening  unchecked  to  their  rebel-^ 
lious  words.  ''Vengeance  is  mine,"  exclaimed 
the  English  queen,  with  blasphemous  Biblical 
familianty.  An  army  of  some  five  thousand  men 
was  quickly  assembled  at  Berwick;  the  chief 
command  of  this  force  was  given  to  Lord  Sussex — 
a  man  well  acc[uainted  with  the  art  of  shooting;^ 
down  and  hanging  from  the  trees  unarmed  men 
and  supplicating  women,  and  then  burning  houses* 
over  young  and  old.  The  leading  men  of  the 
*'  rebel  confederation,"  as  the  adherents  of  Mary- 
Stuart  were  called  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had 
escaped,  and  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  or  the  Scotch  regent  (Lord 
Moray) ;  but  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Northumber* 
land  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Moray  by  the 
vilest  means  that  could  disgrace  the  officials 
of  any  land.  It  is  affirmed  that  Queen  Eliza« 
beth  instructed  Sir  William  Cecil  "to  do  his 
utmost  to  decoy  Northumberland  into  Eng* 
land."  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  the  queen  to 
state  that  Cecil  required  •'  no  promptings  "  from 
his  royal  mistress  when  a  despotic  or  base  action 
was  to  be  perpetrated  in  her  oehoof.  So  a  plan 
was  quickly  arranged.  Robert  Constable,  a 
Yorkshire  gentleman,  "  a  near  relative  and  a 
Catholic  —  a  professing  one — and  a  bosom* 
friend,"  as  he  describes  himself,  of  Northumber- 
land, was  engaged  to  play  the  character  of  a 
traitor  of  the  basest  type.  Constable  crossed  the 
Border,  and,  after  some  disguise  and  treachery, 
discovered  the  hiding-place  of  his  confiding  and 
high-minded  cousin,  Northumberland.  He  im- 
mediately made  professions  of  hearty  loyalty  to 
the  cause  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  outlaws,, 
and,  above  all,  brotherly  love  for  liis  kinsman. 
No  suspicion  crossed  the  mind  of  North  umber* 
land  and  his  outlawed  companions.  They  hailed 
their  visitor  as  a  noble  and  disinterested  friend. 
The  next  step  taken  by  Constable  was  to  write  to 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  informing  him  how  ''  far  he  had 
got  into  the  confidence  of  his  '  beloved  cousin '' 
and  the  other  confederates,  whom  he  had  advised 
to  return  to  England."  Queen  Elizabeth  rejoiced 
to  hear  of  this  intelligence  from  her  secretary. 
Constable  was  promised  a  large  sum,  to  be  paid 
down  in  gold,  if  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  friends  within 
the  territory  of  the  English  queen.  In  order  to 
disarm  suspicion  Constable  spent  a  night  at  Jed- 
burg,  in  a  house  which  was  the  resort  of  the  most 
desperate  men  who  wandered  along  the  Border 
Countrie.  Those  outlaws,  as  they  may  fairly  be 
styled,  presented  a  mixture  of  the  most  opposite 
characteristics ;  they  were  profuse  in  their  hos- 
pitality, and  it  remained  a  mystery  as  to  where 
the  money  came  from.  No  one  dared  to  ask  such 
a  question. 

THE  BORDER  OUTLAWS. 

A  Swedish  traveller  observes  that  "thieves, 
outlaws,  rebels,  and  patriots,  of  various  shades 
of  opinion,  found  an  asylum  in  the  Border 
Countrie  and  lived  on  good  terms  ;  but  when  an 
English  spy  became  known  he  was  hanged  from 
the  nearest  tree  and  his  body  quickly  removed." 
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The  writer  adds:  "The  poorest  of  this  mixed 
community  spurned  the  gold  cautiously  offered 
by  the  agents  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  several  of 
whom  were,  killed  on  suspicion  of  tracking  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  outlaws.  The  outlaws  of  the  Bor- 
der Countrie  were  very  popular  with  the  Scotch- 
women, of  whom  many  romantic  narratives  have 
been  related." 

Some  of  those  exiled  Englishmen  were  admir- 
able story-tellers.  They  had  travelled  over  the 
Continental  cities  and  towns,  and  were  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  scandal-gossip  of  many  high  cir- 
cles. They  were  recklessly  brave  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  fire-arms  and  sword-exercise.  As 
to  religion  thejr  were  no  bigots ;  some  were  pro- 
fessing Catholic,  others  Protestant,  but  all  were 
true  to  the  brotherhood,  and  Mary  Stuart  was 
their  idol.  The  Protestant  outlaws  were,  perhaps, 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  Pictures  and  mementos  of  the  royal  cap- 
tive were  to  be  seen  in  the  apartments  of  the 
exiles.  The  name  of  the  high-minded  and  faith- 
ful Jane  Kennedy  was  lovingly  toasted  after  that 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  time  was  passed 
amidst  conviviality  and  danger,  whilst  treason - 
plots  were  continually  progressing  with  daring 
courage.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  her  spies  in  the 
Border  Countrie,  as  well  as  in  other  districts,  but 
a  deadly  fate  awaited  them  the  moment  they  were 
discovered.  No  mercy  was  extended,  in  any 
fbrm,  to  a  spy  or  an  informer.  An  outlaw  against 
either  the  English  or  the  Scotch  government  was 
welcome  and  defended  to  the  death.  From  what 
Constable  witnessed  in  the  Border  Countrie  he 
had  not  sufficient  courage  to  attempt  his  desperate 
scheme  of  treachery.  So  it  fell  through.  Another 
bravo,  named  Hector  Armstrong,  suddenly  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  This  man  was  ready  to 
iindertake  any  adventure,  ready  to  commit  any 
crime,  for  gold.  Few,  however,  even  of  his  em- 
ployers, trusted  him,  and  Walsingham  considered 
him  "a  dangerous  man."  Moray,  the  regent, 
having  received  private  information  from  Arm- 
strong that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Elliott,  where  a  number  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  were  at  supper, 
a  party  of  men  in  the  interest  of  Moray  attacked 
the  house.  The  outlaws  were  instantly  roused  to 
action,  and  they  made  a  desperate  fight,  several 
being  killed  and  wounded.  The  gallant  Percy 
defended  himself  bravely,  but  was  made  a 
prisoner  and  carried  off;  he  was  subsequently 
lodged  in  Lochleven  Castle,  where  he  remained 
a  close  prisoner  for  two  years.  His  arrest  and  de- 
tention were  opposed  to  all  international  law  and 
Srecedent.  A  writer  upon  the  "  extraordinary 
oings  of  the  Border  men"  assures  us  "that 
Hector  Armstrong,  who  was  comparatively  rich 
before  the  above  events,  fell  shortly  after  into 
poverty,  although  he  received  ^^06  from  Moray 
or  Lord  Marr  for  betrasring  his  friend."  Uni- 
versal execration  was  rais^  against  Armstrong. 
The  "  Border  women  cursed  him  on  bended  knees, 
and  the  children  screamed  at  the  mention  of  his 


During    the    time    Northumberland    resided 

•  RaftdjF*  "  Aaecdotet  of  the  Outlaws  in  the  Border  Coon- 
trie**;  Ridpeth't"  Border  Hiitocy";  Crawford's  " Memoirs  of 
Border  Lie." 


amongst  the  outlaws  he  was  treated  with 
marked  respect  and  kindness  by  the  poorer 
class,  who  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  stated  that  either  Mor- 
ton or  Moray  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Northumberland;  but  I  think  this  statement  is 
highly  improbable,  for  about  the  quarter  where 
the  earl  was  arrested  resided  the  deadly  personal 
enemies  of  Moray  and  Morton,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  either  of  them  would  escape  death  in  the 
"hand-to-hand"  struggle  which  took  place  on 
the  night  of  the  noble  outlaw's  arrest.  Arm- 
strong was  formerly  under  many  obligations  to 
Lord  Northumberland  when  residing  in  London. 
But  this  was  the  age  of  base  actions.  John  Knox 
and  Lord  Moray  corresponded  with  Cecil  as  to 
what  means  should  be  adopted  to  "  hunt  down 
the  wandering  rebels  of  the  Borders." 

Whilst  negotiations  were  pending  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  Scotch  regent  for  the  "be- 
trayal and  sale"  of  Lord  Northumberland,  the 
career  of  Moray  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  close 
bv  the  well-aimed  shot  of  one  of  his  victims- 
Hamilton  Haugh. 

{To  be  continued,) 


A    CURIOUS    CALCULATION. 


[E  cull  the  following  from  a  Paris  news- 
paper :  Some  singular  genius  has  per- 
petrated the  following  calculations, 
which  are  amusing  :  "I  have  been 
married  32  years,  during  which  time  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  my  wife  three  cups  of 
coffee  each  day,  two  in  the  morning  and  one  at 
night,  making  about  35,040  cups  of  half  a  pint 
each,  or  nearly  70  barrels  of  30  gallons  each, 
weighing  17,520  pounds,  or  nearly  nine  tons 
weight.  Yet  from  that  period  I  have  scarcely 
varied  myself  in  weight  from  160  pounds.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  I  have  drunk  in  coffee  alone 
218  times  my  own  weight.  I  am  not  much  of  a 
meat  eater,  yet  I  presume  I  have  consumed  about 
eight  ounces  a  day,  which  makes  5,806  pounds,  or 
about  ten  oxen.  Of  flour  I  have  consumed  in  the 
32  years,  about  50  barrels.  For  20  years  of  this 
time,  up  to  1 87 1,  I  have  drunk  two  wme  glasses  of 
brandy  each  day,  making  900  quarts.  The  port 
wine,  madeira,  whisky  punch,  etc.,  I  am  not  able 
to  count,  but  they  are  not  large.  In  champagne 
I  have  been  extremelv  moderate,  as  I  find  firom  my 
bills  that  I  have  paid  for  53  baskets  in  the  last  13 
years,  which  is  about  one  bottle  a  week,  and  this 
not  all  cons  imed  by  me.  When  we  take  into  the 
account  au  the  vegetables  in  addition,  such  as 
potatoes,  peas,  asparagus,  strawberries,  cherries, 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  raisins,  etc.,  the  amount 
consumed  by  an  individual  is  most  enormous.  Now, 
my  body  has  been  renewed  more  than  four  times 
in  32  years ;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
water,  of  which  I  have  drunk  much,  acts  merely 
as  a  diluent,  yet,  all  taken  together,  I  coDclude 
that  I  have  consumed,  in  3a  years,  about  the 
weight  of  1 100  men  of  160  pounos  etch. 
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"  •  CAN'T  TELL  YOU,  MR.   HENRY  !  '  " 


^j|e  Martins  of  %t)atxtan. 

By    OLIVER    CRANE. 


0 


CHAPTER     VI. 

THE   ROBBERY. 

[O  Peggy's  remarks  I  made  no  reply,  but 
in  wonder  started  off  to  Oldbury,  not 
even  stopping  at  ray  mother's  cottage, 
tbough  I  had  to  cross  the  turnpike-road  and  to  go 
^'^  the  little  wooden  bridge  in  front  of  it.  Few 
were  on  the  road.  I  met  no  one  to  check  my 
progress  till  coming  over  the  bridj^e  I  saw  Martha 
Cunningham,  on  her  way  from  the  hall,  where  she 
*^  employed  as  needlewoman,  and  on  this  occa- 
^  was  going  with  a  letter  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Morris.  With  a  solemn  face  the  woman  wished 
me  *'  Good  day,"  adding : 
"It's  a  sore  trial,  a  terrible  cross,  sir !  " 
709 


"What  is?"  I  said,  wondering  at  the  same 
time  why  she  had  been  selected  instead  of  a  man- 
servant to  deliver  what  appeared  to  me  from  its 
large  size  a  rather  bulky  communication. 

"  Can't  tell  you,  Mr.  Henry.  God  bless  you  ! 
He  will  never  put  too  heavy  a  cross  on  the 
shoulders  of  one  who  is  always  mindful  of  those 
in  need." 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  and  soon  reached 
Oldbury.  I  walked  in  at  an  open  door,  and  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  servants  and 
police.    I  uttered  one  name  only : 

"Mrs.  Slade!" 

Someone  took  me  kindly  by  the  arm,  and  led 
me  into  the  open  air.  I  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and 
felt  sure  something  had  happened  to  my  Alice. 
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"Keep  up,  Henry,"  said  my  friend's  sym- 
vathedc  voice.  '  "Surely  you  know  what  has 
iappened?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

"  No  I    The  house  has  been  robbed." 

"I  know  that." 

"  Mr.  Oldbury  is  badly  hurt." 
,     "  I  know  that,  too." 

"  The  wretches  made  off " 

"  I  know  that  also— well  ?  "  and  1  trembled. 

"When  we  assembled  together — keep  up, 
Henry  Martin — Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us— Alice 
was  ^one." 

"Gone!" 

"Yes,  gone!  We  have  looked  ever3rwh€re; 
sAe  doing  everything.  No  care,  thought,  or 
money  is  spared.  There ^Is  no  more  to  be  told^ 
yes,  a  handkerchief,  the  little-blue  striped  one  she 
wore  at  the  time  on  her  neck,  was  found  caught 
in  the  bushes  by  the  river  bank,  under  the  foot- 
bridge.   That  is  all." 

I  was  as  strong  as  any  man  of  twenty-three 
ever  was,  but  when  I  heard  Mrs.  Slade  say  that 
Alic^  was  |:one,  and  that  no  exertion  that  had 
been  made  m  the  hours  that  had  paased  since  had 
brought  any  news  of  her,  then — I  fainted,  falling 
back,  as  they  afterWacds  told  me,  like  a  dead 
man  against  the  back  of  the  bench.  One  of  the 
men-servants  ran  out  heariag  Mrs.  Slade' s  cry, 
atidl  soon  recovered;  but  Lwds  so  heact«6truck 
that  I  could  not  bear  anybody  to  look  at  me.  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  saw  a  crowd  of  kind  faces ; 
but  then  I  closed  my  eyes  as^ain,  for  it  was  more 
than  I  could  bear.  In  another  instant  I  heard 
the  kind  voice  of  Father  Bide,  the  aged  priest 
whom  I  have  ever  respected  in  my  heart.  I 
heard,  too,  that  many  footsteps  were  departing 
from  about  me  ;  and  |)resehtly  Fath«r»B«de  said : 

"  Young  man,  you  are  exhausted,  Mr.  Rawlins 
has  brought  you  something,  and  you  must  take 
k." 

Then  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  Mr.  Rawlins, 
the  butler,  and   he  had  a  little  tray,  which  he 

g laced  on  the  end  of  the  bench ;  and  then  he  took 
Irs.  Slade's  place  by  my  side.  He  gave  a  sand- 
wich into  my  hand,  and  I  ate  it,  feeling  scarcely 
in  my  senses,  and  then  I  sipped  at  some  sherry 
and  water.    It  refreshed  me  very  much. 

"  When  did  you  eat  last  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said. 

And  that  was  quite  true,  for  I  had  had  too 
jnuch  to  do  to  think  about  food,  and,  in  fact, 
since  I  had  taken  one  cup  of  tea  at  my  mother's 
table  before  my  walk  on  the  preceding  evening,  I 
had  not  had  any  food  of  any  kind  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  Now,  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  I 
can  remember  it  all  so  well. 

There  was  the  fine  enclosed  yard,  and  the 
acacia  trees  loaded  with  flowers,  hanging  over 
the  wall,  and  shedding  a  delicious  perfume. 
There  were  the  towering  heads  of  the  old  cedars, 
and  inside  the  wall  the  ol  1  rose  trees,  all  carefully 
trained  and  covered  with  roses — white,  golden, 
yellow,  the  sweetest  pink,  and  the  darkest  red 

These  flowers  were  cultivated  by  the  men-ser- 
vants. The  flower-border  in  front  of  them  was 
called  "  Cook's  Garden." 

I  suppose  in  the  old-fashioned  times,  this  old 


rooted-up  garden  border  had  been  full  of  mint 
and  thyme,  parsley  and  sage ;  but  -now  the  ser« 
vants  had  taken  this  ground  under  the  sunny  wall 
for  their  own  pleasure  place ;  and  I,  who  had 
been  so  often  there,  now,  while  my  head  was 
swimming  with  weakness,  and  such  a  noise  in  my 
ears  from  exhaustion  that  I  could  hardly  hear 
anything  distinctly,  felt  all  those  particulanties  in 
the  place  around  me,  and  began  to  wonder  how 
the  robbers  of  the  night  before  got  in,  and  whether 
or  not  they  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  Alice.  As  soon  as  my  streneth 
was  sufficiently  restored,  I  looked  up  in  Father 
Bide's  venerable  face,  and  said  : 

"  For  the  love  of  m«rcy,  tell  me  all  about  it, 
air." 

And  then  he  spoke  so  simply  and  gravely.  I  am 
always  grateful  to  him  for  his  goodness  that 
night.  He  saw  in  a  moment  how  my  heart  was 
bruised,  and  my  spirits  broken  for  the  time,  and 
he  knew  that  the  best  healing  was  to  give  me  a 
simple  narrative  of  all  that  had  occurred.  The 
story  was  this : 

About  midnit^^ht  when  the  storm  was  at  the 
darkest,  Mr.  Oldbury  thought  that  he  heard  a 
noise.  No  idea  of  robbers  was  in  his  mind.  He 
only  wondered  if  any  tiles  off  the  roof  had  been 
moved,  or  if  a  limb  of  a  tree  had  fallen.  After  a 
time  he  again  heard  something.  He  could  not 
tell  what  time  had  elapsed  between  those  two 
alarms,  for  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had  been 
asleep  or  not. 

This  time  he  got  up  and  opened  the  door.  He 
thought  he  heard  a  step.  A  light  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  house  to  bum  on  the  landing  at  the 
head  of  the  great  staircase  was  put  out — all  was 
darkness. 

The  only  place  where  Mr.  Oldbury  knew  he 
could  certainly  find  matches  in  the  dark  was  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  chapel.  He  went  down  the 
passage,  therefore,  with  his  slippers  and  dressing- 
gown  on,  in  order  to  get  a  light.  He  was  not 
even  then  alarmed.  He  could  hardly  believe  that 
the  house  was  attacked.  But  he  had  heard 
something,  and  found  the  lamp  out,  so  be  would 
examine  into  things  and  satis^  himself.  He 
stayed  in  tlie  sacristy  several  minutes  listening, 
but  heard  nothing. 

You  must  understand  that  the  chapel  is  at  the 
end  of  a  passage,  leading  from  the  landing  at  the 
head  of  the  front  stairs,  and  that,  as  you  stand 
facing  the  chapel  door,  you  have  the  sacristy 
door  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  the  little  stair- 
case on  the  left  is  the  one  which  the  servants, 
tenantry,  aod  others  come  up  to  the  chapel. 
This  old  staircase,  called  the  chapel- staircase 
was  steep,  and  to  prevent  any  accident  with  the 
children  as  they  passed  in  and  out  at  Mass  and  at 
prayers,  there  was  a  little  wooden  -gate. 

It  was  a  slight  sound  which  Mr.  Oldbury  knew 
very  well  as  belonging  to  the  latch  of  this  gate 
that  caught  his  ear,  as  he  stood  concealed  and 
listened.  Then  came  another  sound — someone's 
hand  was  on  the  sacristy  door.  No  doubt  this 
person  expected  to  find  it  locked,  but  it  opened 
easily — and  there  was  Mr.  Oldbury.  A  fierce 
struggle  ensued.  Mr.  Oldbury  forcing*  the  man 
^ack.  till,  by  a  smart  blow,  Mr.  Oldbury's  arm 
was  broken,  and  in  return  the   man  was  flun^ 
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bad  vith  such  violence  that  he  fell  backward 
dovi  the  stairs.  He.  was  caught  in  an  angle 
what  the  stairs  turned,  and  fell  doubled  up  in  a 
ouhed  position,  from  which  he  was  unable  to 
DWff.  Mr.  Oldbuiy  left  him  and  alarmed  the 
house.  By  the  time  the  men  of  the  household  had 
got  together,  the  injured  man  on  the  staircase 
had  gone.  Some  went  off  in  pursuit ;  some  ex- 
amioed  the  house  with  Mr.  Oidbury,  and,  being  a 
large  household,  and  all  in  motion,  a  long  time 
passed  before  enquiry  was  made  for  Mr.  Rawlins, 
the  batler,  and  Alice. 

ABce  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  On  the  way  to 
Mr.  Rawlin's  room,  which  was  called  the  tower- 
Tooa,  aod  which  was  between  two  other  rooms, 
tbeaBntment  room  and  the  plate  room,  was  found 
ofle  of  Alice's  shoes,  so  it  was  supposed  that  she 
tas  on  her  way  to  alarm  Mr.  Rawlins.  But  she 
could  not  have  reached  him,  for  the  good  man 
was  sound  asleep  in  his  lonely  tower,  and  the 
novcment  that  had  been  going  on  down  below 
had  not  penetrated  the  thick  walls  of  this  part  of 
the  ancient  house. 

Search  was  made  for  Alice  now.  The  pantry 
downstairs  had  been  robbed.  Every  bit  of  plate 
wwrnmon  wear  was  gone.  There  must  have 
wen  several  persons  on  the  premises,  though 
«ilyoBe  had  been  seen.  There  were  marks  out- 
w,  too,  which  showed  how  they  had  got  into 
wjbottse,  which  gave  evidence,  the  police 
^^t,  of  three  men  and  a  boy  having  been  em- 
WttJin  the  robbery.  At  the  time,  however,  the 
omfly  at  Oldbuxv  thought  of  nothing  but  Alice. 
-Awtiscments  had  already  been  sent  to  the 
PgW ;  handbills  printea ;  large  rewards 
<®»ed;  and  a  number  of  people  sent  out  to 
search. 

The  only  discovery,  so  far,  had  been  that  she 
oast  have  been  near  the  footbridge,  because,  be- 
o«th  it,  caught  on  the  bushes,  was  her  silk  blue- 
«triped  little  neck-tie. 

As  I  was  now  well  enough,  I  was  taken  to  see 
Mr.  Oldbury.     He  was  in  bed  with  his  broken 
^nn,  which  had  not  been  many  hours  set. 
,  I  told  him  of  the  few  words  I  had  overheard  go- 
wjg  to  see  Brooks.    I  told  him  that  the  man  who 
had  heen  killed  in  my  house  had  a  broken  ankle, 
jnd  marks  as  from  a  fall.     I  told  him,  also,  that 
he  had  been  identified  as  a  bad  Catholic. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "  1  thought  I  knew  him." 
And  then   he    mentioned    his  name— Jemmy 
Jackson's  son ! 

"Go now,"  he  said,  '•  the  thought  is  more  than 
lean  bear." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"ALICE,     OR     NO    ALICE." 

»  WE2«T  slowly  out  of  the  room,  saying  to  my- 

"  The  thought  is  more  than  I  can  bear  !  " 
.  Far  above  the  loss  of  worldly  possessions— of 
^°W  to  his  house— of  his  own  broken  limb- 
came  the  thought  of  the  bad  Catholic,  and  his 
awful  end.  Dearer  than  any  earthly  thing  was 
t^  sinner's  soul— "The  thought  is  more  than  I 
^bear  ( "  So  1  went,  as  Mr.  Oldbury  told  me ; 
"«t  I  took  his  words,  and  his  voice,  and  his  sad 


awe- struck  face  away  with  me  in  my  memory,  and 
shall  never  forget  them. 

But  I  could  not  leave  Oldbury  till  1  had  seen 
Mrs.  Slade  once  more. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  everything  is  being  done  to 
find  Alice?" 

"  Sure,"  she  said. 

"  And  cannot  /  do  anything  ?  "  I  cried  out,  for 
I  was  in  terrible  distress. 

"You  can  do  a  deal  of  mischief,"  she  said, 
looking  gravely  at  me. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  do 
nothing,"  I  answered,  truly  angry. 

**  You  will  have  to  abide  God's  will,"  she  said ; 
**  you  will  have  to  waiL*' 

"Oh,  give  me  a  little  more  consolation,"  I 
sighed  forth  in  my  despair. 

•'  You  may  try  to  pray,"  she  said,  "  now  mind, 
I  don't  ask  for  your  praters.  I  ask  only  for  the 
prayers  of  all  true  Christians — ^the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church— but  if  you  are  really  a  man 
sincere  in  trying  to  serve  God,  sincere,  too,  in 
wishing  to  be  all  that  God  expects  us  to  be,  you 
will  ^r/jy- pray  for  her,  for  us,  for  yourself-^ 
pra^y  for  God's  ^ace." 

So  then  I  said  good  bye  to  Mrs.  Slade,  and 
walked  slowly  away. 

I  went  first  to  the  foot-bridge.  I  did  not  feel 
pleased  with  Mrs.  Slade  for  saying  that  she  did 
not  as^  for  my  prayers,  nevertheless,  that,  if  I 
was  sincere,  I  should  pray.  **  Would  my  darling 
Alice  have  said  so?"  I  asked  petulantly  in  my 
heart,  and  instantly  my  heart  answered,  "Yes." 
Instantly  my  heart  seemed  to  say  to  me  that  if 
that  was  the  feeling  with  eood  Catholics,  then 
that  I  would  not  have  had  her  a  loose,  or  faith- 
less, or  ignorant  Catholic  for  all  the  world. 

"Whv,"  said  I,  arguing  a^at'ns^- myselt,  and 
/o  myseff,  "  if  Catholics  believe  that  the  Church 
whicii  is  theirs  can^e  to  them  by  God's  will, 
through  a  succession  of  bishops  and  priests 
straignt  from  Jesus  Christ,  of  course  they  must, 
and  ought  to  be  strict ;  to  be  so  very  easy-minded 
as  might,  perhaps,  please  me,  would  be  to  be 
thankless  for  the  greatest  of  gifts,  and  disrespect- 
ful to  God  Himself.  But,"  I  went  on,  "  I  like 
honest,  understanding,  faithful  people.  If  Alice 
is  a  Catholic,  then,  to  please  me,  she  can't  be 
too  good  a  one.  And  now,"  thought  I,  for  I  had 
got  to  the  foot-bridge,  "  I  will  pray." 

I  stood  still,  it  was  all  sweet,  cool,  peaceful 
shade.  There  was  no  sound  but  that  of  the 
rippling  waters.  The  long  grass,  and  the  fern 
were  at  my  feet,  springing  up  among  great  rocky 
stones,  which  lay  about,  and  were  coloured  witn 
patches  of  bright  moss. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  with  a  strange  sort  of  solemnity 
creeping  over  me,  **  now  I  will  pray  !  "  But  not  a 
word  or  a  thought  came.  A  wonder,  that  turned 
me  sick,  as  to  how  the  poor  girl  got  Uiere— as  to 
which  of  the  little  branches  had  caught  her  neck- 
tie—as to  whether  she  had  thrown  it  down  as  a 
signal,  or  whether  she  had  been  killed,  and  wis, 
even  then,  lying  a  poor  disfigured  corpse  among 
the  high  fern  and  thick  bushes  not  far  from  my 
feet,  quite  possessed  and  overpowered  me.  I 
could  not  pray.  I  wandered  about  searching, 
fearing,  shivenng.  Then  I  was  taken  with  such 
a  strange  tremour  that  I^g#|)d%f  Oe^g¥y!^ 
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anything  of  illness,  felt  frightened— so  frightened 
lest  I  should  lose  my  health,  or  my  senses,  that  I 
really  dtd  pray.  I  dropped  on  my  knees  in  the 
dim,  shadowy  light,  with  a  chill  air  playing  round 
me,  and  I  prayea— but  not  for  Alice,  for  myself, 
'*  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  a  sinner." 

I  kept  on  saying  it.  I  had  nothing  else  to  say. 
Indeed,  I  know  now,  that  I  could  never  have  said 
anything  better.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  a 
sinner  / 

So,  after  a  time  I  got  up,  feeling  very  quiet,  and 
with  a  sense  of  trust  in  God  within  me  which  I 
never  had  before.  I  felt  that  we  must  work  with 
all  our  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and  trust  in 
God  with  all  our  souls. 

It  was  like  standing  on  firm  ground  to  feel  this 
as  distinctly  as  I  felt  it.  I  thought  I  would  go 
home ;  eat,  sleep,  and  renew  my  energies,  and 
ihen  use  them,  praying  to  God. 

I  had  a  feeling  that  God  would  make  me  what 
he  chose  me  to  be,  if  I  used  my  energies,  working 
well,  and  asking  his  mercy.  I  might  be  received 
into  the  Church.  I  mi^ht  find  Alice  and  be  her 
husband,  impossible  as  it  looked  at  that  hour,  if  I 
prayed  and  was  humble  and  sincere. 

So  I  walked  homewards,  saying,  *'  Lord,  teach 
me  to  pray^teach  me  to  love  Thee."  I  liked  to 
say  those  last  words  very  much,  so  I  said  them 
over  and  over  again.  For  love  gives,  and  love 
accepts,  and  there  is  no  measure  for  love's 
strength,  and  no  end  of  love's  faithfulness.  God 
loved  my  soul — I  knew  that,  /would  love  true. 
*'  Lord,  teach  me  to  love  Thee."  I  said  it  again 
and  aeain.  I  hoped  never  to  forget  to  say  it.  I 
desired  to  say  it  all  my  life  long.  " 

And  thus,  I  wish  you  to  understand,  that  my 
great  trouble— the  great  and  unexpected  events  of 
the  last  few  hours  had  broken  me  up,  like  hard 
land  broken  by  the  plough. 

I  had  heard  of  the  true  Church  ;  I  had  had  my 
love  accepted  by  my  darling  girl ;  I  had  listened 
to  the  voice  of  sinners  taking  counsel  together ;  I 
had  been  waked  from  sleep  bv  the  cry  of  a  soul 
going  to  judfifment ;  I  had  looked  on  a  murdered 
man  ;  I  haa  found  that  that  murder  had  been 
done  by  his  own  evil  companions  for  their  own 
safety's  sake ;  and  then  mv  Alice  was  gone — gone 
where  none  could  protect  her  but  only  God  Him- 
self, Who  knows  all  things,  and  could  see  her 
from  Heaven. 

So  I  was,  as  it  were,  forced  back  upon  God.  I 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Him  as  my  friend.  An  1  what 
right  had  I  ? ' 

The  question  would  come.  I  was  an  ignorant 
man  on  these  things ;  but  I  answered  the  ques- 
tion as  well  as  I  could  : 

"  By  the  right  of  being  bom,"  I  said.  "  Now 
I  am  in  the  world,  therefore,  I  ask  the  Lord  of  all 
things  to  protect  me." 

But  it  was  not  enough.  I  yearned  for  a  tenderer 
answer.  Then  came  the  thought  of  Jesus,  as  the 
Good  Shepherd. 

"  I  am  a  poor  wounded,  tortured,  broken-hearted 
wanderer,"  I  said.  *'  Take  me  into  Thy  arms,  and 
carry  me  home." 

In  my  desperate  circumstances  my  heart  got 

rrepared  for  the  good  end.    In  my  woutded  state 
went  to  Him  who  is  strong  to  save— the  G^od 
Shepherd— the  Great  Physician. 


As  I  have  said,  I  was,  as  it  were,  forced  into 
the  true  refuge  for  us  all.  "  Be  Thou  my  help ; 
teach  me  to  love  Thee ;  carry  me  home — ^home  V* 
I  was  saying. 

**  Perhaps,"  I  said,  **  she  i*  speaking— perhaps 
she  is  dead,  and  praying  for  my  soul.'* 

I  think — so  much  did  I  suffer — that  if  I  could 
have  known  she  was  dead,  I  should  have  been 
happy.  I  was  sure  she  had  been  torn  away  from 
her  home  by  ruffians ;  carried  by  them  to  infamous 
haunts,  and  subjected  to  trials  and  dangers  to 
think  that  death  might  come  as  a  mercy. 

Alice,  my  Alice !  how  could  I  meet  the  dark- 
ness—how could  I  lie  down  on  my  bed  of  peace  ? 
How  could  I  have  felt  otherwise  than  I  did  feel— 
broken  to  pieces,  and  forced  to  go  for  help  to 
God? 

Then,  when  I  got  home,  and  met  my  mother's 
anxious  face  at  the  garden  gate,  she  said,  burst- 
ing into  tears : 

•*  God  help  you,  oh,  my  son !  " 

••  Where  is  Ben  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  the  boy  can't  see  you.  He  heard  they 
had  taken  off  your  dear  Alice— the  brutes !  He 
could  not  bear  to  see  ^ou  ;  he  felt  it  so."  And 
then  again  she  wept  bitterly. 

Not  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere,  and  any- 
where— my  spirit,  made  sincere  in  its  desperation^ 
sickened  at  such  ideas,  not  at  the  meeting-house 
of  my  friend  Thomas,  nor  at  others  of  the  parish 
churches  of  Oldbury  or  Leverton,  where  our  parson 
preached  one  thing,  and  the  others  just  the  con- 
trary. 

I  could  not  do  without  Go^  now.  Where  shall 
I  find  him  ?  I  knew  what  Alice  would  say.  if  her 
dear  voice  had  been  allowed  to  speak  to  me  that 
night : 

"  In  the  Catholic  Church."  she  would  have  said, 
"  which  is  One,  which  is  Holy,  which  is  Catholic » 
which  is  Apostolic." 

{To  be  continued.) 


BEFORE  THE   EXAMINATION. 


One  has  a  headache,  one  a  cold. 
One  has  her  neck  in  flannel  rolled  ; 
Ask  the  complaint,  and  you  are  told 

"  Next  week^s  examination." 

One  frets  and  scolds,  and  laughs,  and  cries. 
Another  hopes,  despairs,  and  sighs ; 
Ask  but  the  cause,  and  each  replies, 

"  Next  week's  examination." 

One  bans  her  books,  then  grasps  them  tight, 
And  studies  morning,  noon,  and  nic;ht. 
As  though  she  took  some  strange  flight 
In  these  examinations. 

The  books  are  mark'd,  defac'd  and  thumb'd. 
The  brains  with  midnight  tables  benumb* d. 
Still,  all  in  that  account  is  summed, 

**  Next  week's  eraminatioD." 

L,  D. 
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THE    OIL   FIELDS. 
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II. 

|B0UT  the  year  1874,  came  the  c^is- 
covery  of  the  amazing  wealth  of  the 
"  Bradfield  oil  fields/'  which  alone, 
in  the  year  1880,  yielded  twenty- two 
millions  of  barrels. 
The  discroverers  of  any  abundant  oil  deposit 
take  all  the  care  they  can  to  keep  their  good  luck 
a  secret,  but  are  seldom  very  successful  in  this. 
Crowds  of  people  hurry  to  the  spot.     In  the  case 
oC  the  celebrated  Cherry  Grove  well,  in  Warren 
County  (State    New    York),    which    was   struck 
in  the  spring  of  1882,  in  the  heart  of  a  lonely 
forest,  the  discoverers  did  all  in  their  power  to 
keep  their  secret,  and  even  to  place  sentinels  on 
vatch  night  and  day  to  shoot  any  rash  intruder, 
ret  the  secret  was  discovered  almost  immediately. 
Within  a  month  two  busy  towns  had  sprung  up, 
as  if  by  enchantment — wooden,  it  is  true,  but  not 
the  less    towns — where  there  were  hotels    and 
driaking  bars,  and  even  recreation  in  the  form  of 
a  theatre.     Within  six  months  of  the  day  when 
the  first  oil-geyser  spouted  in  Cherry  Grove,  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  wells  had  been  sunk,  and 
afll  were  hard  at  work.     But  this  could  not  con- 
tJooe:    the    overflow,    which,    in    August,    had 
reached  40.000  barrels  a  day,  gradually  dimi- 
nsbcd  and  soon  became  so  poor  that  numbers  of 
heartened    men    abandoned  their   wells  and 
ca&ied  away  their  machinery  in  search  of  more 
pniitable  fields. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  oil-region  is  dotted  over  with 
the  traces  of  what  were  once,  for  a  little  season, 
Imsy  towns  with  thousands  of  inhabitants — now 
«tteriy  deserted,  only  tall  unsightly  derricks  of  rot- 
ting timber  remain  to  warn  off  careless  steps  from 
too  near  an  approach  to  the  deep,  abandoned  well. 
In  1883  Richburg,  New  York,  was  a  rural  vil- 
lage of  two  hundred  inhabitants,  remarkable  as 
being  a  religious  community  known  as  Seventh 
Day   Baptists.    One  memorable  day  one  of  the 
hrethren  chanced  to  strike  an  oil  spring,  and  the 
spirit  of  gambling  was  awakened.    Land  rose 
from  ten  dollars  an  acre  to  two  hundred  ;  within 
three  months  550  oil  wells  were  started,  and  the 
Sevoith  Day  Baptists  sold  their  land  at  an  enor- 
•oos  increase.    The  once    peaceful   village    of 
tidburg  has  now  (1884)  upwards  of  five  thousand 
BNcey-cravine,  energetic  inhabitants,  with  hotels, 
'"iBB  holes,     banks,  Chinese  laundries,  and  an 
^oa  house,  including  one  notable  proof  of  rapid 
pi^ess— namely,  that  it  has  had  three  murders 
■0  SQL  weeks. 

Four  lines  of  railway  have  been  laid  and  opened 
dnriog  these  three  months,  and  in  regard  to  this 
I  may  mention  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  railway 
^sasters  quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  January, 
18S4,  ^c  train  running  across  the  oil-region  near 
Bradford,  in  Pennsylvania,  came  to  a  spot  where 
a  veil  had  suddenly  spouted  and  overflowed,  and 
the  oU-stieam  flowed  across  the  line.  Sparks 
from  the  engine  ignited  the  oil  which  at  once 
blazed  up  and  set  fire  to  the  train,  and  before  it 
could  be  stopped  and  the  passengers  extricated, 
thirty  persons  were  frightfully  injured,  and  three 
women  had  been  bum^  to  death. 


Canada  has  springs  to  the  north  of  Lake  On- 
tario, but  Pennsylvania  is  the  chief  region  of  these 
deposits. 

This  is  enough  to  show  that,  however  great 
the  demand  for  earth  oil  may  become  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calming  the  troubled  sea,  the  supply  is 
not  likely  to  be  exhausted ;  but  it  is  found  also  in 
the  other  quarters  of  the  world,  and  in  Asia  on 
the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea  there  are  wells  the 
supply  from  which  is  enormous. 

So  lately  as  1875  Ludwig  Nobel  and  his 
brother,  engineers  and  Swedes,  heard  reports, 
and  saw  enough  to  believe  themselves  Justified 
in  undertaking  works  at  Baku  on  the  Caspian, 
and  the  results  have  been  such  that  a  detailed 
account  of  their  progress  is  of  the  highest  interest. 
On  a  future  occasion  we  may,  perhaps,  place  this 
history  before  our  readers. 

III.— MINERAL  OIL. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  supply  of 
mineral  oil  afforded  by  Asia,  which  in  more  senses 
than  one  may  be  called  the  Cradle  of  Light,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  upwards  of  4000 
years  ago  the  people  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  had 
made  use  of  the  mineral  oil  which  flowed  firom  the 
Fcpntains  of  Is,  on  the  Euphrates.  It  was  col- 
lected in  great  pits,  and  the  more  solid  deposits 
formed  the  asphalt  "slime"  which  was  used  by 
the  builders  of  Babylon  to  cement  their  bricks. 

Burmah  has  long  valued  her  supplies  of  earth- 
oil  derived  from  springs  near  the  nver  Irawaddy, 
and  Burmese  naphtha  and  Rangoon  tar  find  their 
way  even  to  Bntish  markets.  These  wells  are 
about  sixty  feet  deep,  and  yield  an  oil  about  the 
consistency  of  treacle. 

The  Ghebres,  or  fire- worshippers,  of  Persia,  have 
ever  recognised  a  sacred  fire- symbol  in  the  flame 
of  the  native  naphtha,  which  flows  from  the  soil 
in  some  parts  of  Persia  in  so  pure  a  form  as  to 
burn  without  rectification.  The  word  naphtha  is 
derived  from  a  Persian  word,  nafata^  which  sig- 
nifies "to  exude" 

In  the  year  1880,  the  fire  temple  of  Surukhani, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  was  still 
frequented  by  reverent  pilgrims,  who  for  2000 
years  had  come  to  worship  at  a  spot  where  the 
sacred  earth-fed  flame  burned  unceasingly.  In- 
exhaustible supplies  of  gas  were  obtained  by 
merely  inserting  pipes  into  the  earth.  But  since 
this  spot  has  become  the  centre  of  a  busy  trade, 
and  the  springs  have  become  desecrated,  the 
ancient  fire  temple  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
pious  worshippers  are  replaced  by  admiring 
travellers,  who  go  for  an  evening  row  on  the 
Caspian  to  visit  the  submarine  oil  springs  to  the 
south  of  the  town  of  Baku.  Here  petroleum  and 
naphtha  rise  to  the  surface  and  form  little  eddies 
on  the  water,  which  is  only  about  fourteen  feet 
deep,  and  a  handful  of  blazing  straw  being  thrown 
upon  the  naphtha  it  ignites,  and  on  a  calm  ni^ht 
a  dozen  of  these  flaming  spots  produce  a  £airy-hke 
illumination. 

Besides  these  submarine  springs,  the  naphtha 
which  exudes  from  the  ground  on  every  side  of  the 
old  Persian  town  of  Baku  is  so  inflammable  that 
the  light  naphtha-fi;as  was  often  known  to  ignite 
spontaneously,  and  to  play  in  livid  flames  above 
fissures  in  the  rocks. 
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The  sleepy  Persian  town,  with  its  small  trade 
in  opium,  salt,  naphtha  and  perfumes,  has  ex- 
perienced a  great  change  since  the  genius  of 
commerce  has  established  itself,  and  Baku, 
which  was  some  ten  years  ago  the  peaceful  abode 
of  some  1200  persons,  has  now  developed  into  a 
great  commeraal  centre  and  a  place  of  mcreasing 
political  importance,  with  30.000  inhabitants.  This 
transformation  has  been  effected  by  petroleum. 

The  town  of  Baku  is  situated  on  Apsheron 
Peninsula,  a  high  sandy  plain  about  fifteen  miles 
in  width  and  projecting  thirty  miles  into  the  Cas- 
piaa.  The  ground  on  every  side  is  black  with 
waste  petroleum,  indeed  the  whole  surface  of  the 
soil  is  as  a  sodden  crust  into  which,  in  hot  sun- 
shine, the  foot  sinks  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  while  in  cold  weather  it  attains  to  the  con- 
sistency of  asphalt.  The  atmosphere  is  poisoned 
bv  the  dense  smoke  pouring  from  the  chimneys  of 
about  250  refining  factones,  and  the  air  is  re- 
dolent of  petroleum.  The  surrounding  country  is 
desolate  and  dreary,  and  totally  unproductive  by 
nature ;  the  soil  is  saturated  by  the  naphtha  which 
lies  on  the  surface  in  pools  and  lakes. 

Russia  possesses  groups  of  oil  springs  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire,  but  none  are  so  rich 
as  those  of  Baku,  the  commercial  value  of  which 
was  so  fully  foreseen  by  Peter  the  Great  that  he 
seems  to  have  undertaken  the  conquest  of  this 
district  in.  order  to  secure  so  precious  a  posses- 
sion. Early  in  the  present  century  a  monopoly 
was  granted  to  a  Russian  merchant  named  Meer*> 
]^n,  vthose  descendants  retained  it  till  1872, 
during  which  time  the  Work  was  carried  on  in  a 
roost  slovenly  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  There 
was  no  boring  attempted,  the  oil  was  only  col- 
lected in  shallow  pits,  and  the  small  qnantity  thus 
obtained  Was  sold  at  prohibitive  pnces.  When 
America  began  to  export  good  petroleum  at  a 
nioderate  price  it  soon  carried  the  Russian 
market,  and,  in  1872,  the  Russian  Government, 
finding  the  country  flooded  with  American  pro- 
duce, while  Baku,  with  its  unbounded  stores, 
could  Only  supply  two  million  gallons,  interfered, 
and  the  monopoly  was  abolish^. 

The  ground  was  now  divided  into  plots  of 
twenty-five  acres,  and  the  purchasers  carried  on 
th^ir  work  individually  and  without  combination. 
Tike  produce  on  the  whole  increased,  but  the 
waste  was  enormous  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
adequate provision  for  storing  the  oil  which 
flowed  so  copiously  on  the  smallest  provocation. 
Oil  newly  struck  wfll  spout  up  in  a  column  of  forty 
feet  in  height,  and  continue  playing  for  several 
days.  Even  less  active  fountains  sometimes  flood 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  ^ix  inches,  forming  prols 
of  ou,  and  channels  have  to  be  dug  to  lead  it  off 
to  the  sea  to  avoid  the  danger  of  explosion  before 
tanks  can  be  made  ready.  There  is  a  fountain  at 
Balakhani  which  has  been  flowing  steadily  for 
upwards  cf  two  years  and  still  continues  to  yield 
800  barrels  a  day.  Another  well,  not  far  off,  be- 
gan by  throwing  up  a  jet  of  thirty  feet  into  the 
air  and  then  flooding  the  land  with  oil  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  all  around.  Near  this  spot  an 
oil  spring  on  being  tapped  straightway  threw  up 
a  column  of  petroleum  to  twice  the  height  and 
size ,  of'  the  Great  Geyser  in  Iceland,  forming  a 
huge  black  fountain  two  hundred  feet  in  height. 


This  fountain  oq  the  first  day  poured  forth  about 
,two  million  gallons  or  fif^  tnousand  barrels.  It 
continued  to  play  for  five  months,  gradually  de- 
creasing week  by  week  till  it  finally  ceased  to> 
play.  But  in  spite  of  this  abundant  supply  the 
work  was  still  carried  on  in  such  a  slovenly  and 
desultory  mar  ner  that  the  expenses  of  collecting 
and  of  transport  were  so  great  that  America 
could  still  pay  freight  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
undersell  the  Baku  oil-merchants  m  their  own 
Russian  markets. 

In  the  year  1875,  Ludwig  Ndbel,  one  of  two- 
Swedish  brothers,  engineers,  whose  father  had 
settled  in  Petersburg  as  a  gunsmith,  sent  his 
brother  Robert  to  the  Caucasus  to  purchase  wal- 
nut wood,  suitable  for  making  gun-stocks.  Oa 
his  journey,  Robert  Nobel  chanced  to  visit  Baku, 
and  was  so  struck  with  the  wonderful  capabilities 
of  the  oil  region,  that,  on  relating  his  impressions 
to  Ludwig,  he  sent  him  back  to  make  further  in- 
vestigations, and  soon  followed  in  person.  Per- 
ceiving the  enormous  advantage  which  would  be 
derived  firom  systematic  working,  the  brothers- 
sought  to  interest  others  in  the  matter,  but  with-  * 
out  success.  Their  theories  were  denounced  as 
folly :  the  producers,  the  land  transport  carriers, 
the  steamboat  and  railway  companies  were  all 
against  them,  so  they  resolved  to  start  in  their 
own  fashion. 

They  calculated  that  to  do  this  would  require 
an  outlay  of  about  ;^  1,^80,000 ;  so  to  obtain  this 
they  must  inspire  others  with  their  own  en- 
thusiasm. They  first  imported  a  body  of  wise, 
and  steady  Sweaes,  who  would  work  faithfully  for 
them.  Then  they  established  great  refineries  at 
Baku,  laid  down  Oil-pipes  thence  to  the  oil-fields 
of  Balakhani — distant  about  six  miles — and  then 
began  scientific  boring  to  a  greater  depth  than 
had  yet  been  attempted.  They  were  subjected 
to  great  difficulties  in  all  this.  The  oil  carriers- 
seeing  their  profession  endangered  o^ep  en- 
deavoured to  pull  up  the  pipes ;  and  at  first  It  was- 
found  necessary  to  keep  sentinels  always  on 
guard  to  defena  them. 

In  order  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  barrels  the 
cost  of  which  was  great,  as  all  the  wood  required 
had  to  be  imported  from  afar,  the  Nobel  Brothers- 
carried  pipes  from  their  refineries  to  the  seashore, 
so  as  to  pump  the  oil  direct  into  great  iron  tanks 
on  board  the  steamers,  whence,  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  it  could  be  pumped  into  tanks  on  the 
railway,  and  so  carried  to  ^eat  reservoirs  in  aU 
parts  of  Russia.  The  railway  and  steamboat 
companies,  however,  persisted  in  their  refusal  to 
codperate,  and  the  Ndbels  were  thus  compelled 
to  have  steamers  built  specially  for  their  own 
trade,  with  great  cisterns  capable  of  containing 
750  tons  of  oil  and  constructed  to  bum  only  oil* 
fuel.  They  now  own  upwards  of  a  dozen  large 
steamers  on  the  Caspian,  thirty  specially  adapted 
for  traffic  on  the  Volga,  and  they  chartered  fully 
twenty  more  steamers  to  carry  their  naphtha 
refuse  to  various  parts  for  sale. 

They  have  also  built  for  themselves  fourteen 

hundred  locomotive  oil-cars— /.^., cylindrical  tanlcs- 

on  railway  waggons,  besides  a  great  number  of 

large  iron  reservoirs  at  the  wells,  at  the  refineries, 

I  and  at  all  the  chief  railway  stations,  the  largest 

I  being   in    Petersburg.     So    now  the  petroleum 
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i^ftdM  Bdai  McopTCytd  tacveiy  part  of  the 
«5«»  CTttjo  the  shores  of  the  fialtic  in  trains, 
CM  MMheoag'  twcnty^five  oiKcars,  whence  it 
ptneste S«edai»  Germany,  and  wherever. else  it 
CM  obtain  an  entrance,  in  deterroinfed  rivalry  to 
Atpttnieum  of  America,  which  it  has  already 
ndl  mgh  eipelled  from  the  Russian  market. 

Tbe  sopply  of  oil  appears  to  be  inexhaustible, 
far  already  twdve  thousand  square  miles  have 
ban  proved  to  be  oleiferous,  and  as  yet  .only  six 
nflo  are  being  developed.  The  oil-bearing 
^tum  is  found  to  extend  beneath  the  Caspian 
Sea,vbereit  crops  up  in  Icheliken,  a  true  isle 
L  o(*«Kch  literally  streams  into  the  sea,  from 
;  mDs  and  cliflfe,  which  are  entirely  formed  of 
wjbrite— in  other  words,  of  crude  paraffin.  In 
act,  the  supply  of  mineral  oil  in  this  region  ap- 
pean  as  if  quite  inexhaustible. 

While  Ludwig  Nobel  continues  to  be  the 
OTiowledged  oil  king  of  the  Caspian,  his  marvel- 
s^ioccesshas  given  a  tremendous  impetus  to 
tbc  whole  life  of  the  oil  trade,  and  numerous 
2^ii«ts  have  pressed  forward  to  follow  in  his 
*wcp8,  so  that  Baku  has  rapidly  developed  into 
a«|ge dty,  with  a  coast-line  of  about  six  miles 
"f^piDg  ronnd  a  well* protected  harbour,  crowded 
^ttihqipmg.  Forty  new  steel  steamers,  specially 
"ttfidwith  great  tanks,  were  to  be  delivered  to 
nam  firms  before  the  close  of  1883,  and 
*J^ hundred  sa^bg  vessels  have  been  con- 
itnifedlirthe  sametipurpose. 
^Mihle  leat3in&  in^  all  these  steamers  is  that 
"i^Mdrogked^e^ipely  Urith  oil-fuel.  Newcastle 
cnl  vffi  soon  cease  to  nod  a  market  on  the  Black 


•^PERSONET  «EXJ  OEUS 
DULCISSIMA  VOX  OABRIELIS;! 


^vaifffoH  round  off  ancient  bell  in  S.  Marys  Pin^h 
^^^Wti^SadjFWprfh,  Yo'rks,  Supposed  to  hdve  been  the 
^mctusBell^ 


!     . .  How  fitthiif  was  It,  that  this  bell, 
whose  sLncient  office  was  to  tell 
^  To  all  the  people,  far  and  near, 
Unable  to  be  present  there. 
Tte  holiest  part  of  floly  Mass, 
when  bread  into  the  Word  doth  pass,--* 
How  fitting  was  it,  that  this  bell. 
Should  be  sumam6d  Gabriel, — 
Should,  alter  God,  to  him  be  given; 
One  of  the  great  archangels  seven. 

"^Twi^  tiatMePs  bflfce  to  make  known 
,  To  Maiy,  and,  through  her,  to  all, 
His  advent,  whom  we  rightly  t)wn 
Our  God,  and  out*  Redeemer  call. 
So,  in  the  Holy  Mass,  this  bell 
Betformed  the  work  of  Gabriel, 
like  him,  announcing  unto  men 
God's  coming,  hidden  from  our  ken. 

J.  Wilson  (Badsworth  Postman). 


A    PIONEER   OF   THE    CROSS; 

or,  a  capt17rs  among  the  mohawks. 

By  F,  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  III. 

|HE  sun  had  sunk  for  some  hours  be^ 
neath  the  tsestem  sky,  and  the  stars 
of  Charie's  wain  had  passed  the 
zenith,  the  moon  shed  her  pale  light 
over  the  slumbering  landscape,  and 
the  murmuring  breeie  played  among  the  branches 
of  the  overhanging  trees.  All  breathed  of  rest 
and  peace,  and  even  upon  the  island  in  S.  Peter's 
lake  the  very  men  who  a  few  hours  before  had 
fought  each  other  with  a  deadly  hatred,  now 
slumbered  side  bv  side. 

F.  Jaques  had  wrapped  th^  injured  hands  of 
the  Oblates  in  some  fragments  he  had  torn  from 
his  own  shirt,  and  stripped  of  the  dress  of  his 
Order,  and  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  sat  by 
the  brave  Ren6  Gaupil,  whose  aching  head  rested 
upon  his  lap.  William  Couture,  faithful  ttnto 
death,  lay  senseless  at  the  feet  of  the  priest,  who« 
in  spite  of  his  fear&l  ejdiaustion,  and  his  burning 
wounds,  had  yet  strength  enough  left  to  care 'fix 
his  suffering  companions* 

Ring's  spirit  passed  in  rapid  succession  throuf  k 
the  phantasies  caused  by  the  fever  of  his  wounds. 
He  was  again  in  his  distant  home  and  bis  bloods 
less  lips  murmuced  :,  *'  Mother  I  Madeietne,  I  an> 
with  vonl"  Then  awakitig,  he  tais^d  his 
wounded  head,  and. in  a.weaJc  voice^ asked  for 
water. 

The  young  Mohawk,  who  watched  the  prisoners, 
heard  the.  request  of  the  suffering  man,  and  ap- 
proached him  that  he  might  not  misunderstand  a 
foreign  language.  The  missionanr.  had  heatd  ic 
also,  and  fa^  signs  iezpressed  Rene's  wish  to  his 
guard.  Then  the  Indian  sikntW  took  a .  gourd 
which  was  hanging  from  a  branch,  held  out  the 
refreshing  drink  to  the  white  man,  and  then 
offered  it  to  the  missionary.  The  Oblate  drank 
plentifully,  and  F.  Jaques  wetted  his  lipSi  The 
savage  then  again  hung  the  flask  upon  the  tree, 
and,  after  he  had  commanded  silence,  by:placinff 
his  finger  on  his  Up  in  a  sigtificaat  manner,  and 
pointmg  to  his.. sleeping  ooapaniofi^  his  tomar 
hawk  and  his. skull,  retuoned  noiselessl;y  to  his 
post^  The  angel  x>f  God  recorded  this  good  deed 
jn  shining  letters  in  the  book  of  life.  . 

.  The  stara  had  now  begun  to  pale«  and  the  wind 
moved  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  catkd  the 
lead*coloured  surface  of  the  lake.  Thea  the  bark 
of  a  fox  was  heasd  on  the  shore  of  the  tiei^boun- 
ing  island,,  and  two  ravens  ix»se  into  the  Hir  as  if 
suddenly  disturbed  from  thefr  rest.  -Then  there 
was'  a.  profound  silence.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
seeming  repose,  the  Mohs^wk  who  hdd  watch 
over  the  plundered  qanoea  must  have  remajriced 
something  which  excited  his  poWcrs  of  observa* 
tion,  for  he  slipped  b^hindthe  trunk  Of  ^.  fitUes 
maple  tree  and  looked  sharply  across  lot  the  other 
bank,  from  which  a  dark  omect,  like  the  flaatioc 
stem  of  a  tree  was  unloosed; aiid>^My:>piishei 
into  the  water,  llie 'Nearer  this-  datic-  mass  ap* 
proached  the  place  of  the  Mohawk's  concealment^ 
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so:  much  the  more  clearly  did  he  perceive  it  to  be 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  such  as  are  driven  down  the 
stream  of  the  S.  Lawrence  in  thousands  every 
year.  The  mighty  loe  of  wood  followed  the 
south-easteily  course  of  the  river,  till,  when  about 
eighty  paces  from  the  island,  it  suddenly  stood 
stfll,  and  then  slowly  steered  for  a  marshy  comer 
by  the  landing  place  of  the  canoes.  Some  power, 
for  the  present  mvisible,  teemed  to  propel  it. 

Then,  as  the  shrill  cry  of  a  king-fisher  sounded 
over  the  water,  the  Mohawk  let  the  gun  which  he 
had  raised  sink  down,  and  now  observed  a  man 
who  was  swimming  and  pushine  the  mass  of 
wood  before  him  with  great  strength  and  dexterity. 
The  Mohawk  left  his  concealment,  placed  the 
butt-end  of  his  rifle  on  the  ground,  and  waved 
his  left  hand  over  his  head,  to  show  the  swimmer 
that  he  had  heard  his  signal  and  recognized  him. 
But  yet  he  made  no  attempt  to  give  the  man  any 
help,  though  he  might  easily  have  done  so.  He 
had  no  great  feeling  of  friendship  for  him,  or  he 
would  not  have  left  him  to  struggle  against  the 
stream  by  himself;  and  yet  he  could  not  have 
been  a  declared  enemy  or  the  Mohawk's  rifle 
would  not  have  remained  so  long  silent. 

And  now  the  mysterious  arrival  performed  the 
rest  of  his  task,  with  wonderful  adroitness  and 
knowledge  of  the  place,  he  drove  on  his  tree- 
trunk,  upon  which  lay  a  long  heavy  rifle,  and  a 
rough  powder  horn,  so  carefully  through  the  flood 
that  not  a  drop  of  water  wetted  either  the  weapon 
or  ammunition.  He  must  often  enough  have 
crossed  this  arm  of  the  lake,  and  well  knew  its 
depths,  for  when  about  twenty  paces  from  the 
shore,  he  gave  his  tree  a  mighty  push,  and  turned 
it,  so  that  his  foot  stood  upon  firm  ground,  while 
the  water  hardly  reached  the  middle  of  his  broad 
breast.  He  waded  cautiously  to  the  shore,  for 
the  shallow  was  but  narrow  and  soon  stood  on  dry 
ground.  He  examined  his  rifle  and  powder-horn 
very  cautiously,  and  the  result  caused  a  grin  of 
satipfaction  to  pass  over  his  unpleasant  face.  He 
then  wrung  the  water  from  his  thick,  reddish 
brown  hair  and  rough  beard,  which  looked  as  if 
it  was  trimmed  with  the  hunting  knife  instead  of 
the  shears. 

When  the  stranger  had,  after  this  fashion,  com- 
pleted his  toilette,  he  noticed  the  Mohawk,  who 
had  seated  himself  on  the  trunk  of  a  plane  tree, 
and  was  looking  at  him  with  seeming  indifference. 
He  stepped  slowly  up  to  the  red  warrior,  sat  down 
near  him,  and  began  in  the  Mohawk  language : 

"  The  Huron  s  have  fallen  into  the  trap ;  what 
has  become  of  the  black-robe  ?  He  has  not 
escaped?" 

With  a  dark  countenance,  he  looked  at  the 
Indian,  who  silently  pointed  to  the  bushes,  be- 
hind which  the  prisoners  were  concealed. 

"  Good,  very  good,"  replied  the  questioner  with 
a  grin ;  **  Eagle  is  brave  and  cunning,"  he  con- 
tinued after  a  while,  for  the  Mohawk  remained 
silent,  '*  if  he  is  bent  upon  prey,  it  cannot  escape 
him.  There  will  be  great  rejoicing  in  the  villages 
when  Eagle  arrives  there  with  his  prisoners." 

As  no  answer  followed  these  words,  and  the 
Indian  only  stared  at  him  as  if  he  were  dumb, 
the  eyes  of  the  bushranger  sparkled  with  anger, 
his  countenance  showed  ill-suppressed  rage  as 
his  right  hand  doubled  a  fist. 


''These  copper-coloured  fellows  are  no  better 
than  others,"  he  muttered,  in  the  jargon  of  his 
country  which  was  then  under  Spanish  dominion. 
"  If  I  did  not  hate  the  beggarly  French  and  their 
bald  pated  black-robes,  with  such  deadly  hatred, 
and  if  the  Cat  Hollanders  in  Renselaerswyl  did 
not  pay  me,  I  would  move  neither  hand  nor  foot 
for  the  red-skins." 

"  What  says  Red  Hand  ?  "  asked  the  Mohawk 
suddenly,  who,  in  spite  of  his  obstinate  silence, 
and  his  eyes  immoveably  fixed  upon  the  stream, 
had  not  lost  a  word  of  his  new  companion.  He 
did  not  understand  the  mixture  of  Spanish, 
Flemish  and  French  that  the  white  man  had 
muttered ;  but  there  was  such  an  unmistakeable 
and  deadly  hatred  io  his  countenance  that  the 
cunning  savage  guessed  very  clearly  the  meaning 
of  the  strange  words. 

As  if  by  chance  he  let  his  hand  fall  upon  his 
girdle,  in  which  were  placed  his  tomahawk  and 
knife,  and  then  he  repeated  his  question  in  a  low 
voice : 

•*  What  does  Red  Hand  say  ?  " 

**  The  brave  Mohawks  have  had  a  ^ood  take. 
Airestai  helped  them.  He  gave  a  wicked  con- 
juror into  their  hands.  They  must  watch  the 
black-robe  very  carefully,  and  not  believe  his 
words,  for  he  nas  a  clever  tongue.  The  black- 
robe  is  a  mighty  conjuror,  but  if  the  Mohawks 
will  torture  him,  Airestai  will  rejoice  in  hearing 
his  cry  for  mercy,  for  he  will  not  then  be  able  to 
hurt  them  ;  "  and,  as  he  uttered  these  untruths,  he 
cast  a  look  at  the  watcher,  which  was  more  like 
that  of  a  tiger  than  of  a  man. 

"Aah!" 

The  Mohawk  looked  with  surprise  at  the  false 
white  man,  who  read  the  effect  of  his  wickedness 
in  the  Indian's  face ;  for,  like  all  savages,  he  was 
in  a  high  degree  superstitious,  and  feared  nothing 
so  much  as  magic  and  bad  spirits. 

This  "  Aah"  was  a  certain  si^  to  the  white 
man  that  his  diabolical  intention  m  thus  describ- 
ing the  missionary  had  answered,  and  he  con- 
tinued after  a  short  pause : 

'*  Does  not  my  red  brother  know  that  the  black 
robe  is  a  child  of  the  bad  spirit  ?  Airestai  hates 
him,  and  will  be  glad  that  you  should  give  him 
pain.  For  every  cry  which  he  utters  you  will  win 
a  new  scalp.  The  black-robe  must  die  at  the 
stake,  that  your  wives  and  children  may  laugh 
when  he  crie^out  in  pain." 

After  these  words,  the  white  man  rose,  and 
would  have  gone  to  the  resting  place,  but  the 
Mohawk  stood  before  him,  and  said  decidedly: 

"  Red  Hand  cannot  speak  with  Eagle.  Eagle 
is  sleeping.  When  the  great  light  shines  in  the 
heavens,  then  will  Eagle  come  to  Red  Hand. 
Red  Hand  can  wait  for  him  here." 

The  bushranger  again  sat  down  on  the  tree- 
trunk  in  sulky  mood,  and  sank  into  a  deep  silence, 
which  the  Indian  did  not  break. 

The  short  morning  twili|^ht  soon  passed,  and 
the  sun  had  hardly  shed  his  firet  rays  upon  the 
watery  mirror  when  the  sleepers  awoke.  With 
the  stoical  equanimity  of  the  Indian,  which  makes 
no  resistance  to  the  mavoidable,  the  captive  and 
almost  without  exception  wounded  Hurons,  also, 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  rest  granted  them. 
They  knew,  besides,  the  punishment  which 
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awaited  Ustm,  and  that  they  should  need  all 
thdrtfra^th  to  bear  ir. 

F.  Jaqoes  had  also  got  an  hour  or  two  of 
brokeo  Camber,  and  by  this  short  rest  was  de- 
ddedly  refreshed.  After  a  few  quiet  prayers,  he 
pfeoazed  to  |^  about  his  task  of  cooling  and 
btndiz^  op  anew  the  wounds  of  those  who  lay 

Hie  conquerors  left  htm  in  peace,  and  when 
Eagle  saw  that  the  priest  bestowed  the  same 
i-ieodly  care  upon  the  Mohawks  as  upon  the 
Horoos  he  looked  with  surprise  at  the  black-robe, 
vho,  in  spite  of  his  hatred,  excited  his  admiration. 
Hecoold  not  imagine  what  inducement  this  sin^- 
Urihite  man  could  have,  thus  to  take  such  loving 
care  even  of  his  enemies,  and  was  in  vain  seek- 
i^  tbe  solution  of  this  riddle,  when,  suddenly, 
tiie  bashes  were  pushed  aside,  and  the  bush- 
lai^  entered  the  circle.  A  diabolical  joy  ap- 
peared in  his  countenance,  as  he  stepped  up  to 
the  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  and  pointing  to  the 
pnest,  said  in  the  language  of  the  savages : 

'  Eagle  has  made  a  good  take,  Airestai  has 
gii^  a  mi^^hty  and  cunning  magician  into  the 
bands  of  his  children  that  they  may  sacrifice 
biffltohim.  The  more  the  Mohawks  make  the 
Wack-robe  sufEer,  and  the  more  he  cries  out 
Qoderit,  so  much  the  more  will  Airestai  rejoice." 

The  chiefs  eyes  shot  fire  a&  he  asked  : 

"Does  Red  Hand  believe  that  the  black-robe 

liBdo  any  harm  to  my  wounded  braves  ?  " 
"He has  not  the  power  to  do  that,  for  Airestai 

F^tects  them.     But  he  intends  differently.    He 

TiSoake  Eagle  and  his  braves  believe  mat  he 
ts  their  friend,  and  if  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
^^ved  by  him,  his  magic  will  begin  to  work, 
ud  the  Mohawks  will  find,  when  it  is  too  late, 
that  they  have  suffered  a  servant  of  the  bad  spirit 
to  escape  them,  and  then  they  will  have  to  bear 
the  anger  of  the  mighty  Airestai." 

"  Has  Red  Hand  ever  before  seen  this  black- 
robe?" 

"  Not  the  black-robe,  but  I  know  the  two  other 
lale-faces  who  lie  there.  They  are  the  magi- 
c's assistants.  The  Mohawks  must  keep  a 
^haip  evt  upon  all  three,  for  they  are  clever  and 
^  sabtle  as  snakes." 

"When  Eagle  holds  a  snake  in  his  claw  he 
n»y  writhe  as  much  as  he  will,  but  he  will  not 
escape.  Red  Hand  has  kept  his  word  and  shall 
be  rewarded." 

The  Mohawk  chief  said  this  in  such  a  con- 
temptuous tone,  and  made  so  commanding  a 
OOTcment  of  his  hand  that  the  bushranger 
thought  it  advisable  to  cease  his  attempt  to  irri- 
gate the  contradictory  leader  against  the  im- 
pawned Frenchmen.  He  must  often  have  ex- 
P^enced  similar  treatment  from  the  wild  man, 
Y  ^  took  his  dismissal  veiy  quietly,  and  with- 
TOTOg  into  the  thicket,  threw  himself  upon  the 
ay  leaves  and  muttered : 

"Yes,  you  red  villain,  you  may  play  the  high 
""nded,  but  you  shall  pay  for  it  when  the  time 
*<*tW8.   You  shall  not  make  me  angry  with  your 
P«id  airs.    Wait   a  little,  we  will   ha /a   our 
teckoowg/' 

The  two  Oblates  only  awoke  when  F.  Jaques 
^Jft  to  them  to  dress  their  wounds.  .They 
«TOd  some  fervent  prayers  with  the  holy  priest, 


and  then,  by  his  advice,  again  lay  down  to  take 
as  much  rest  as  their  conquerors  allowed  them. 
They  had  not  seen  the  white  man  eidier  come  or 
depart,  and  the  missionary  was  too  much  occu- 
pied to  observe  him. 

As  soon  as  the  bushranger  had  withdrawn  • 
Eagle  called  together  the  simordinate  chiefe,  and 
held  a  council.  Their  talk  must  have  been  a 
great  deal  about  the  bushranger,  for  the  chief 
often  pointed  to  the  thicket  into  which  he  had 

tone;  he  did  not  seem  to  place  much  con- 
dence  in  the  pale-face. 

The  council  might  have  lasted  for  about  an 
hour  when  Eagle  rose  and  had  the  captives 
brought  for  examination.  He  wanted  to  enquire 
into  the  plans  of  the  French  who  had  settled  on 
the  S.  Lawrence.  He  also  hoped  to  learn  from 
them  whether  the  Huron  tribes  had  made  a  war 
treaty  against  the  Iroquois,  with  them  and  the 
settlers  on  the  Lakes  Huron  and  Nipissing. 

Many  of  the  Hurons  had  received  severe 
wounds,  and  must  be  taken  away  by  the  con- 
querors. Among  them  was  a  young  chief,  for 
whom  the  missionary  had  a  great  aftection,  who 
had  been  shot  through  the  breast,  and  when  two 
Mohawks  now  dragged  forward  the  mortally 
wounded  man,  he  turned  his  head  to  the  mis- 
sionary, who  saw,  with  a  bleeding  heart,  this 
treatment  of  his  firiend,  and  begged  with  a  faint 
voice  for  Holy  Baptism. 

"  Make  me  one  of  the  children  of  your  Great 
Spirit,''  he  said.  "He  Who  caused  His  Son  to 
die,  that  all  mankind  should  be  happy,  and  not 
be  overcome  by  the  bad  spirit.  Make  haste, 
Ondesonk,  death  is  coming !  '* 

The  missionary  held  a  gourd  filled  with  water 
in  his  hand,  from  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  relieve  the  thirst  of  the  sufferers,  and,  as  the 
two  warriors  placed  the  young  Huron  chief  before 
Eagle,  he  stepped  up  fearlessly  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  revenge-breathing  savage,  and  turning  to 
Eagle,  he  said  in  the  Huron  language  : 

"  You  will  not  prevent  me  from  assisting  this 
sufferer.    I  have  tended  your  warriors." 

The  chief  nodded  in  silence.  The  priest  bent 
his  knee,  when,  near  a  little  opening  in  the  thick 
underwood,  the  boughs  cracked  as  if  a  hunted 
deer  was  passing  through  them.  The  Indians 
and  the  white  men  listened  in  surprise  as  the 
noise  came  nearer  and  nearer,  ana  before  the 
listening  warriors  had  become  quite  certain 
whether  a  man  or  a  beast  were  rushing  through 
the  thicket,  the  bushes  were  divided,  and  a  tail, 
dark  figure,  before  which  the  Mohawk  braves 
drew  back  as  from  a  spirit,  sprang  into  the 
circle. 

"Aah!"  "Ahatsistari!"  "Eustachius!"  broke 
from  the  lips  of  the  astonished  people. 

Had  Heno  the  thunderer  come  down  from  the 
cloudless  sky,  and  suddenly  appeared  among  the 
red-skins,  their  surprise  could  hardly  have  been 
greater  than  it  was  now,  that  the  equally  feared 
and  hated,  and  as  yet  unconquered,  Huron  chief 
stepped  into  the  midst  of  his  mortal  enemies.  It 
had  been  believed  by  all  that  he  had  retreated 
with  his  followers,  and  this  quite  unexpected  re- 
turn was'  equally  inexplicable  to  friend  and  foe. 

Wunout  vouchsafing  a  look  at  the  warriors, 
Ahatsistari  hastened  to  the  missionary,  threw 
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himself  on  his  knees  btfore  him,  seized  with 
both  his  hands  that  stiietched  out  to  him  by  the 
alarmed  priest,  and  stammered  in  his  native 
tongue : 

'*  Eustachius  has  forgotten  his  dutv,  for  he  has 
not  kept  the  promise  he  gave  to  Ondesonk  in  the 
village  at  Lake  Nipissing.  But  he  is  come  now 
to  fulfil  it.  Ondesonk  must  pardon  him. 
Eustachius  then  promised  the  Lord  of  heaven, 
to  whom  he  prayed  with  the  pale-faces,  that 
good  Ondesonk  should  never  be  left  to  wander 
about  alone,  so  long  as  Eustachius  should  be  able 
to  follow  him ;  he  vowed  that  he  would  protect 
Ondesonk,  and  share  with  him  whatever  fate  the 
great  God  should  send  him.  Eustachius  forgot 
that  and  went  alone  to  protect  his  people  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Red  Wolf,  and  to  lead  the 
young  men  to  revens^e.  But  before  the  great 
light  had  come  back  Irom  the  land  of  the  pale- 
f^es,  the  great  Spirit  cried  out  to  him,  '  Your 
word  is  nothing ! '  and  Eustachius  returned. 
Now  he  remains  with  Ondesonk ;  he  will  live  or 
die  with  him." 

The  first  surprise  over,  several  of  the  Mohawks 
would  have  thrown  themselves  upon  Ahatsi&tari, 
but  a  commanding  sien  from  Eagle  withheld 
them,  and  with  his  hand  upon  his  tomahawk  the 
Mohawk  chief  approached  his  old  enemy. 

The  Huron  rose,  slowly  drew  himself  up,  and 
addressed  Eagle  in  these  words : 

**  Here,  Mohawk,  you  have  the  Climbing  Ckt. 
He  eives  himself  into  your  power;  he  will  no 
more^tread  the  ^ar  path,  his  days  are  nutnbered, 
and  he  is  ready  to  die." 

As  he  said  this,  the  Hsuthful  Huron  threw  his 
only  remaining  weapon  at  the  feet  of  his  foe, 
crossed  his  arms  and  looked  at  Eagle  with  such' 
a  piercing  look  that  his  eyes  sank  under  it.  He 
had  understood  what  Ahatsistari  had  said  to  the 
priest,  and  there  arose  a  feeling  of  humanity  in 
nis  heart,  for  the  Indian  knew  how  to  value  truth 
and  fidelity.  But  this  emotion  was  ioon  stifled  b}^ 
^e  thirst  for  revenge.  The  nam^  of  Ahatsistari 
had  been  for  many  years  the  symbol  of  terror,  and 
many  an  Iipquds  had  fallen  under  his  tomahawk 
or  nis  bow.  And  now  the  fearful  man  stood 
there  unarmed,  and  gave  himself  into  the  hands 
of  his  foe. 

Eagle  *soon  recovered  his  self-possession,  and 
made  a  sign  to  some  of  his  braves.  -   • 

**  My  young  men  shall  take  Climbing  Cat.  He 
will  drink  tio  more  blood.  My  warriors  shall 
bind  his  daws  so  that  he  shall  use  them  no  more. 
The  gneat  Spirit  has  turned  away  from  the  Hurons 
since  they  have  belonged  to  the  pale*faces.  The 
great  Spirit  no  longer  speaks  to  the  Hurons,  and 
they  do  not  know  what  they  60',  Ahatsistari 
prays  with  the  black-robes,  now  he  can  show 
whether  he  has  the  heart  of  a  -warrior,  or  has  be- 
come a  woman  .^' 

In  a  moment,  the  Huron  duef  was  bound,  and 
F.  Jaque^  had  hardlv  recovered  from-  his  terror 
when*  he  saw  his  faithful  lolloweF  lying  with  the 
other,  prisoners.  With  a  deep  sigh' he  turned  to 
Flttig,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  rite  of  Holy 
B^Usm* 

In  silence,  and  with  more  fear  than  reverence, 
the  Mohawks  looked  on.  When  the  priest,  after 
the  completion  of  the  holy  ri:e,  bent  over  the 


Christian  to  dress  his  wound,  and  to  bind  it  up  with 
a  firesh  bandage,  Eagle  turned  to  Ahat^tari : 

"  Climbing  Cat  is  a  warrior,"  he  said,  "  and  for 
this  reason  the  Mohawk  chief  likes  better  to  speak 
to  him  than  to  the  black-robe.  Let  Climbing  Cat 
tell  the  black-robe  to  speak  his  magic  words, 
and  exercise  his  power  over  my  wounded  braves, 
that  they  may  again  become  strong  and  well." 

Then  the  Christian  Huron  raised  himself  as  well 
as  he  could  on  to  his  elbow,  and  said  with  a  look 
of  scorn : 

"  Ondesonk  is  not  a  makon-man,  as  the  Red 
Wolves  believe,  because  their  eyes  are  dull,  and 
'the  bad  spirit  dwells  in  them.  Ondesonk  has  re- 
ceived great  power  from  the  Great  Good  Spirit. 
Ondesonk's  Great  Spirit  is  much  stronger  than 
Airestai,  to  whom  the  Red  Wolves  pray  and  offer 
bloody  sacrifices.  The  black-robe  did  not  make 
an  incantation  over  my  brave  brother  Fittig;  he 
has  prepared  him  to  find  the  way  to  the  land  of 
happy  souls.  Eagle  and  his'howling  Waives  are 
blind  and  dumb." 

"  Climbing  Cat  lies.  He  shall  be  bound  to  the 
stake,  and  the  black-robe,  the  pale-face  with  him. 
If  the  power  of  the  black-robe  is  so  great;  and  if 
his  Great  Spint  is  mightier  than  Airestai  he  can 
set  him  free.  Eagle  and  his  braves  laugh  at  the 
black-robe.  Heno  will  not  listen  to  him,  and  will 
not  send  down  lightning  at  his  command." 

The  chief  then  turned  away  from  Ahatsistari, 
and  began  to  question  the  other  prisoners.^  He 
learned'  btit  little  from  them  about  the  strength 
and  the  intentions  of'  the  Frenbhnifen  And  their 
Indian  allies.  The  Hiirons  returned  k  scdmful 
smile  to  all  questions,  and  the  two  Oblates  paid 
no  attention  to  the  Mohawks.  The  priest  declared 
however,  that  he  was  a  man  of  f>eaee,  and  knew 
nothiog  of  warlike '  plans.  He  had  always  ad- 
vised peace,  waicti  he  greatly  desired. 

Eagle  commanded  him  to  tie  silent,  and  ex* 
changed  some  whispered  words  mtH  the'  chiefs 
near  him.  Then  the  bushranger,  who  had  been' 
listening,  suddenly  joined  ^e  circle  undaRed  for 
and  unexpected.  ..  '  '  '     *' 

{2(y  U  conHnu^d,) 


SPEAK   NOT   HARSHLY.. 


■Speak  not  harshly^much  of  care? 
Every  human  heart  must  bear ; 
Enough  of  shadows  darkly  lie  ^ 
Veiled  within  the  sunniest  eye. 
By  thy  cblldhood's  gushing  tears^ 
By  thy  griefs  of  after  veArs ; 
By  the  anguish  thou  dost  know 
Add  not  tO:a°other*s  woe. 
Speak  not  harshly,  much'  of  sin    ^ 
Dwelleth  every  heart  within  j 
In  its  closely  covered  cells 
Manv  a  wayward  passion  dwells.' ' 
By  the  many  hours  misspent,  ' 
By  the  gilts  to  errors  lent, 
By  the  wrong  thou  didst  not  shun^ 
By  the  good  thou  hast  not  done,  <^ '  ^ 
With  a  lenient  spirit  scan 
The  weakness  of  thy  fellow  man. 
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[CONTINUKD.] 

TUTBURY     CASTLE. 

[N  this  narrative  I  cannot   pass  over 
Tutbiiry  and  its  surroundings.    It  is 
situated  on  the  south  t>anK  of  the 
river  Dove,  which  parts  the  counties 
of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire.  The 
aodeotfSai^e  of  Tutbury  is  about  five  miles  from 
NecAMod  ^rest,  once  connected  with  the  ballad 
knui  l^endary  exploits  of  Robinhood  and  his 
ftriiBraisher,  Ctarinda.    The  Castle  of  Tutbury 
vas  odjgmally   a  Roman  fortress,  but  had  been 
seienl  times   rebuilt   and  experienced  frequent 
diams  of  masters.    Mercian  princes,  Norman 
dudS^   and    king-defying   barons    had  in    turn 
made  Tutbury  Castle  their  stronghold.     It  had 
bees  conoected  with  the  tragic  story  of  the  unfor- 
taoate  Thomas,   Earl  of   Lancaster,  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  splendour  of  the  haughty  John  of 
Gaas^  who  founded  there  his  '*  Court  of  Min- 
itudk'*     The  castle  was  for  a  long  period  con- 
afaeia  place  of  impregnable  strength.    It  was 
oM  with  a  broad  moat  nearly  thirty  feet  in 
mL  sarrounded  with  lofty   walls,   ramparts, 
a^QMBDg  towers  of  defence,  enclosing  three 
ufmUsmuDdf  the  only  access  to  it  being  by 
mgaUfMA  drawbridge.    In  this  gloomy  fortress 
fTrMfciliiii  ih    Queen  of  Scots  was  closely  con- 
iamhr  nearly  fifteen  years.    The  reader  can 
e  idea  of  the  treatment  which  the  royal 
I  received  at  Tutbury  from  the  report  made 
bfiAe  dimity-jatkr  to  the  queen's  council :  "  The 
voaua  (MaLnr  Stuart)  is  well  watched  by  day  and 
iymfgli.    The  queen  and  her  ministers  may  rest 
assoaed  that  the  woman  (Stuart)  has  no  possible 
ckami  of  escape^  unless  she  could  iransform 
her^t^   into    a   flea   or   a   miserable    little 
momseJ^*    Another  official  states  that  at  this 
veiy  period  no  servant  of  the  captive  queen  could 
spnk  to  one  another  unless  in  the  presence  of 
uhA  Shrewsbury's  spies.     The  Queen  of  Scots 
wtiiut  permitted  to  o^n  her  lips  to  any  one  of 
her  MtoMiants,  unless  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
teUbot  family.    Ail  her  letters  were  in  the 
hmikd  the  jailers;   and  Mary  Stuart's  inter* 
klifii  her  physician  were  also  in  the  pre- 
tilipies.     The  priest  was  hunted  out  alto- 

Talbotf  the  deputy-jailer,  received  the 
"CMigiahilations"  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the 
mainer  is  which  he  performed  his  duties  at  Tut- 
bonCasUe.  In  the  race  of  the  State  Papers  on 
Tncbvy  and  its  royal  prisoner  Mr.  Froude  asserts 
tbsaAm^  ''plot  to  assassinate  Lord  Moray  was 
G'T^ffmaUj  formed  in  the  household  of  Mary 
Stm^t^  tf  she  herself  was  not  the  principal 
triMUr\ 


TaSbot^  d^otr-jatkr  Id  the  Earl  of  Sbrewtbniy, 
,  ntta^Tt.  This  prackmi  docwaent  ii  to  be  teea  amoaftt 
T>ftiij  C«id»  Stete  Papers  (moat  Mcret)  conceralug  the 

'•  •*  Hifltocy  of  ED^^aod,'*  toI.  ix.,  p.  595. 


THE    BETRAYAL  AND   SALE   OF    NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

To  retnm  to  the  noble  prisoner  pining  m  Loch* 
leven  Castle  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
Countess  of  Northumberland — a  most  devoted 
wife  and  a  high-spirited  ^Lnd  patriotic  woman — 
went  to  the  Low  Countries,  where,  with  laudable 
devotion,  she  contrived  to  collect  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds  as  a  ransom  for  her  husband.*^ 
Lords  Marr  and  Morton  accepted  the  monev 
offered,  and  next  privately  communicated  with 
the  Queen  of  England  and  Lord  Burleigh  (Cecil) 
as  to  what  sum  they  were  inclined  to  pay.  Bur* 
leigh  proposed  to  double  the  amount  already 
offered  by  the  Countess  of  Northumberland,, 
whilst  the  Scotch  knaves  increased  their  demand 
upon  the  English  council  to  ten  thousand  pounds, 
all  to  be  paid  down  in  gold  on  the  day  that  Lord 
Northumberland  was  delivered  up  to  the  agents 
of  the  English  queen.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her 
usual  style,  denounced  the  proposal  as  "an  ex- 
tortion ;  she  would  pay  no  such  sum."  "  Then," 
said  Lord  Morton  m  his  letter,  *•  your  highness 
will  not  have  the  immense  pleasure  of  cutting  off 
the  head  of  your  rebel  subject."  The  queen  took 
ten  days  to  consider  the  matter.  At  the  end  of 
the  time  named  she  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  de- 
manded. 

"  Even  in  that  ruthless  age,"  remarks  Mr* 
Hosack,  "  the  giving  up  of  a  fugitive  to  certain 
death  was  regaraed  as  a  heinous  crime."  In  the 
eyes  of  Wilham  Cecil  and  Francis  Walsingham 
such  a  crime  became  a  venial  offence,  or .  one 
justified  on  the  broad  ground  of  expediency.  Of 
all  the  actors  in  this  infamous  transaction,  Mor- 
ton, in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  incurred 
the  largest  share  of  guilt.  It  was  given  out  that 
Northumberland  was  to  be  conveyed  in  a  Scotch 
ship  to  Antwerp  and  there  set  free.  He  therefore 
joyfully  left  his  gloomy  prison  at  Lochleven  and 
embarked  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  as  he  believed,, 
for  Antwerp,  where  his  wife  and  friends  awaited 
his  arrival.  To  his  astonishment  and  dismay  he 
found  that  the  vessel,  instead  of  putting  out  to 
sea,  ran  down  the  coast  off  Berwickshire  and 
anchored  near  Coldingham.  Lord  Hunsdon  went 
on  board  the  vessel,  when  John  Colville,  a 
*•  Scotch  gentleman,"  delivered  to  Queen  Eliza* 
beth's  political  agent  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  The  gold  was  then  paid  down 
in  a  business-like  manner.  Northumberland 
underwent  an  examination  which  lasted  six 
weeks ;  but  he  criminated  no  man,  betrayed  no 
one.  John  Colville,  who  aided  in  entrapping  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  had  originally  been  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  lie  next  took  to  the 
"  politics  of  the  times,  and  became  a  spy  for  both 
parties."  His  treachery  was  revolting.  He  was 
the  author  of  some  blasphemous  tracts  against 
Christian  principles.  He  was  also  said  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  a  life  of  King  James  VI •  Like 
many  of  the  political  adventurers  and  dagger- 
men  of  those  times,  he  died  in  poverty,  abandoned 
by  his  corrupt  patrons  and  false  friends. 

Queen  Elizabeth  sent  her  final  coipmand,  or 

•  At  a  later  period  the  CooaleM  of  Northvmberland  w»iidered 
thronffh  Scotland  in  «  state  of  deetitntioo  ontil  ^ded  1^.  th* 
ladies  of  the  noble  booae  of  Ifoatro^e.  The  Scotchwomen  wer» 
always  tme  o  the  standard  of  the  onfortanate  Stoat  tr» 
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judgment,  to  Lord  Hunsdon  to  brine  his  prisoner 
immediately  to  York,  where  her  highness  ••  com- 
manded" that  he  should  die  on  the  public  scaf- 
fold as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  Northumberland 
had  no  trial,  but  was  simply  impeached— nothing 
proved  against  him,  and  no  witness  to  make  even 
a  false  statement.  Lord  Hunsdon,  although  a 
rough  soldier,  seemed  shocked  at  this  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  his  royal  mistress.  He  wrote  to 
Burleigh  that  "he  would  not  lead  the  noble 
prisoner  to  the  scaffold ;  some  other  person  must 
be  found  to  perform  that  degrading  office  *' ;  and, 
further,  **  he  would,  rather  than  obey  the  queen's 
command  in  this  matter,  go  to  prison  at  once."* 
Sir  John  Foster — described  as  "a  high-minded 
knight  "—on  whom  the  queen  conferr^  a  large 
portion  of  Northumberland's  property,  undertook 
the  superintending  of  the  execution.  In  Eliza- 
beth's letters  to  Lord  Hunsdon  she  desires  that 
he  should  hold  out  hopes  to  his  prisoner  of  a  par- 
don in  case  he  implicated  others  amongst  the  out- 
lawed Englishmen  beyond  the  Borders,  and  in- 
duced them  to  return  to  England.  But  when  her 
highness  was  assured  by  Hunsdon  that  North- 
Hmberland  was  **  resolved  to  be  true  to  his  unfor- 
1  urate  countrymen  to  the  death,"  she  became 
much  excited,  and,  addressing  her  cousin,  Huns- 
don, said :  "  So  this  traitor  Percv  is  rather  stuck- 
up  and  proud,  and  vnW  not  bend  before  Ai's  queen. 
Then,  by  God,  I  will  w/7/  ma^e  the  remainder  of 
his  life  as  miserable  as  possible,  I  under- 
stand that  he  is  fond  of  savoury  belly-cheer.  Let 
him  have  no  food  but  of  the  poorest  description, 
and  not  much  of  that;  let  it  be  just  fit  for  a 
roadside  begear.  I  wish  to  humble  this  proud 
Percy  to  the  dust." 

The  queen  was  disappointed.  Percy  died  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  descendants  of  Hotspur. 
He  scorned  to  beg  for  his  life,  and  seemed  uncon- 
cerned as  to  what  action  the  queen  might  take 
against  him.  To  his  honour  be  it  told.  Lord 
Hunsdon  did  not  in  this  case  comply  with  his 
sovereign's  command,  for  he  brought  his  chival- 
rous and  warm-hearted  prisoner  to  his  own  table, 
and  treated  him  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a 
descendant  of  the  Border  chiefs. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland  knew  little  of  the 
political  intrigues  that  surrounded  him.  He  was 
unfitted  by  nature,  study,  or  general  habits  to  be- 
come the  leader  of  a  political  movement  like  that 
of  the  disaffected  Enp:lish  Catholics,  who  had  to 
combat  with  difficulties  unknown  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  •*  merely 
a  country  gentleman,"  but  was  immensel}' popular 
for  his  fine  social  qualities.  Lord  Hunsdon  re- 
lates that  he  found  him  far  more  ready  to  talk  of 
his  horses,  hounds,  and  hawks  than  of  the  graver 
charges  of  hi^h  treason  preferred  against  him. 
He  delighted  in  relating  anecdotes  of  the  fox  or 
of  some  favourite  huntsman  in  the  by- gone.  He 
was  intimate  with  the  principal  sporting  gentle- 
men of  England,  and  the  &mous  story-tellers 
and  strolling  players  were  always  welcome  at 
his  baronial  castles,  where  profuse  hospitality 
*^  awaited  all  comers,  high  and  low."  The  number 
of  guests  was  considerable,  and  the  servants  and 

•  Lord  Hmudon't  lettn-  to  Sir  Williftm  Cecil  it  piinted  in 
8harp«*s  **  History  of  the  Northern  Rebellion/'  p.  %\\\  also 
Kidpatli's  "  History  "  and  Ratcbrs  "  Border  Anecdotes." 


retainers  averaged  three  hundred  and  sixty  ma 
and  women.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reig^  d 
Henry  VHI.  the  Percy  property  was  far  more  ex 
tensive.  Taking  "  all  tne  surroundings  "  of  thii 
nobleman  into  account,  it  is  no  wonder  that  h^ 
was  beloved,  and  his  sad  fate  lamented  by  M 
many  of  his  countrymen  and  women. 

THE  EXECDTION  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  22nd  of  August,  1572,  was  the  day  named 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  execution  of  North* 
umberland.  The  bloodv  scene  took  place  a^ 
York.  The  earl  ascended  the  scaffola  with  a 
firm  step.  A  spectator  says :  "  His  dress  was 
elegant,  and  his  fine  person  never  looked  to 
greater  advantage.  He  advanced  to  the  front  d 
the  large  scaffold,  accompanied  by  his  confessor; 
Father  Talbot,  and  an  Irish  Dominican  fria? 
named  Hubert  de  Burgh,  his  physician  (Dr. 
Shadwell),  and  two  gentlemen  of  his  household.*' 
Lord  Hunsdon  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
this  indulgence  from  the  queen,  who  was  inclined 
to  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Leicester — 
namely,  that  the  rebel  earl  should  not  have  the 
•*  benefit  of  clergy."  The  crown  was  represented 
by  the  high  sheriff.  Sir  John  Foster,  the  execution- 
ers, and  several  officials.  A  strong  military  guard 
of  horse  and  foot  was  at  every  point  surrounding 
the  scaffold.  Father  Talbot  having  upheld  the 
crucifix,  the  murmur  in  the  vast  crowd  became 
hushed.*  Northumberland  appeared  to  be  deeply 
affected.  He  gazed  upon  the  crowd  again,  and 
then  ^kissed  the  crucifix.  He  addressed  the  people 
— men  and  women — in  a  firm  and  dignified  tone. 
"  He  assured  them  that  he  regretted  nothiuj?  that 
he  had  done.  He  wished  to  tell  the  people  of 
England  that  he  would  die  as  he  had  lived,  a 
true  and  devoted  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  considered  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  usurper 
and  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Nan  de  Bou- 
leyn  and  King  Henry  VII 1.  He  looked  upon  the 
Queen  of  Scots  as  his  lawful  sovereign,  being*  tne 
grandniece  of  the  late  Kin^  Henry."  He  next 
bade  all  his  friends  and  retainers  farewell.  After 
a  pause,  in  which  he  surveyed  the  vast  crowd  once 
more,  he  said:  "Remember  that  I  die  in  the 
communion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  I  am 
a  Percy  in  life  and  in  death.  Now,  dear  friends, 
I  wish  you  all  a  long  farewell.     Pray  for  me." 

Northumberland  ^en  knelt  down  with  the  priests 
and  his  immediate  attendants.  The  people  fol- 
lowed the  example.  After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  final  preparations  began  by  the 
noble  victim  taking  off  his  coat  and  stripping  his 
neck.  A  fresh  murmur  now  ran  through  the 
crowd,  followed  by  the  sobbing  of  widows  and 
orphans  who  were  depending  on  the  bounty  of  the 
noble  owner  of  Alnwick  Castle.  The  excitement 
became  greater  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
headsmen  and  their  assistants,  who  came  upon 
the  scene  flushed  with  carnificial  victory  from 
another  execution.  The  "finishing  of  the  law" 
was  conducted  in  a  cruel  and  disgraceful  manner. 
A  blunt  carpenter's  axe  was  used,  and  the  exe- 

*  Catholicity  was  not  cratbed  oat  of  the  rural  disMcts  at  this 
period— far  from  it ;  for  it  was  represented  by  many  brave  aad 
loriof  hearts,  men  and  women,  true  to  the  cause  as  the  dial  is 
to  the  sun. 
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cudoQeis  were,  as  usual,  in  a  state  of  dninkennes&* 
For  semal  minutes  they  were  chopping  at  the 
neck  of  the  unfortunate  earl,  who,  in  a  faint  voice, 
at  iotervals  exclaimed :  *'  Jesus,  have  mercy  upon 
ray  sool  1 "  The  blood  was  flowing  in  a  stream. 
At  last  one  of  the  executioners  held  up  the  con* 
Tulsed  and  blood-streaming  head  to  the  gaze  of 
the  excited  multitude. 

The  high  rank  and  ancient  lineage  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  the  disgraceful  circumstances 
atteodiag  his  betrayal  by  the  Scots,  and  his  stead- 
fast adherence  to  the  olden  faith  of  England 
created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the 
Tcaln;  in  fact,  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe  felt 
iDdignant  at  the  conduct  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
this  special  case,  in  which  her  highness  set  aside 
the  law— even  such  a  show  of  that  arbitrary 
weapon  as  she  used  on  other  occasions.  But 
worse  than  all  was  her  purchase  of  the  noble 
Tktim  from  the  regent  of  Scotland  for  the  sum  of 
tai  thousand  pounds,  paid  duwn  in  gold  on  the 
delitery  of  the  prisoner,  who,  according  to  the 
osage  of  all  civilized  nations,  then  as  well  as  now, 
was  entided  to  protection  and  hospitality  in  Scot- 
land, against  whose  laws  he  had  not  offended. 
There  was  no  second  opinion  on  this  matter 
throQghout  Europe,  and  it  hands  down  to  in- 
tamoQs  reproach  the  character  of  the  Scottish 
rc«W  (Lord  Marr),  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Sir 
Wiffian  Cecil. 


Ajicdote  of  Mungo  Park. —  Park,  the 
finwns  traveller,  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a 
doctor's  drug-store  in  Selkirk,  and  during  his  study 
ofpbTsic-compound,  the  following  little  episode, 
»hich  wehave  from  a  venerable  doctor  of  medicine, 
^^ccurred :  An  old  well-known  burgher  stepped  in- 
to the  shop  one  day,  and,  looking  in  an  excited 
wanner  at  the  boy,  said :  "  Mungo,  is  the  doctor 
in?"  "No,  sir.'^  " Oh,  Lord !  and  I'm  nearly 
dead  wi'  the  toothache."  "  But  I'll  draw  the  tooth 
foryoB,  if  you  wish  it  drawn."  "You,  callant  ? 
I>»d  ye  ever  draw  any  teeth  afore?"  "Yes,  I  have 
w."  '•  Faith,  1*11  rather  come  back  again  and 
see  the  doctor  than  lippen  ye !  "  The  old  gentle* 
oan  went  o£f,  and  ere  long,  he  returned  with  the 
old  mstion — **  Mungo,  my  man,  is  the  doctor  in 
now? "  "  No,  sir,  he's  not  come  yet."  "  What 
am  1  to  do  ?  I'm  nearly  daft  wi'  the  pain.  Mungo, 
ire  ]foii  perfectly  downright  sure  ye've  drawn  teeth 
before  this  ?  "  "I  reaUy  have,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 
"  Then  get  the  nippers,  and  take  out  mine.  Now 
mind!— take  care— be  canny."  The  youth  ex- 
tT'&cted  the  tooth,  and  after  the  old  gentleman  got 
<^^^  the  shock  it  caused,  and  found  himself  re- 
Heved,  he  complimented  him  on  the  skill  he  had 
f*>owii— and  then  asked  him  how  many  teeth  be 
had  drawn  before  operating  on  himself.  **  Only 
Airty-two,"  said  Mungo.  "  Thirry-twa !  Faith. 
I  thmk  it's  a  guid,  only  where  in  the  world  did  a* 
the  folks  come  frae  ?  "  *•  Oh,  1  took  them  all  out 
of  one  man's  month."  "  That  was  dreadful !  I 
^^onder  the  man  let  ye  pull  them."  ''Hecould'nt 
5[went  me."  "How?"  "Because  he  was 
dead."  The  old  gentleman  sprang  from  his  seat, 
ejaculated  "  Mercy  on  us !  '^  and  hurriedly  left 
the  shop.  ^ 


THE    FAVOURED    ONE. 


the  drawing-room  of  a  handsome 
country  house,  a  small  party  were 
fcssemoledone  summer's  evening;  an 
elderly  gentleman  and  lady  of  fine 
appearance,  whose  .placid  counten- 
ances were  agreeable  to  look  upon,  betokening 
not  only  contentment  with  their  circumstances 
but  good  will  to  all  around.  Playing  before  them 
was  a  little  girl  of  about  five  years  of  age,  dressed 
with  exquisite  care,  and  who,  with  her  long  fair 
ringlets  and  sunny  dimpling  smiles,  was  as  beau- 
tiful as  a  little  fairy. 

The  fourth  and  last  member  of  the  party,  was 
a  lady,  seated  apart  from  the  others,  and  habited 
in  deep  mourning.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  piece 
of  knitting,  but  the  work  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  up  as  merely  a  semblance  of  occupation  to> 
have  her  thoughts  at  liberty ;  and  these,  to  judge 
by  the  expression  of  her  face,  were  evidently  of 
the  most  melancholy  description.  The  nature  of 
her  sorrow  might,  in  a  degree,  be  inferred  from 
the  colour  of  her  garments,  while  the  sad,  half  en- 
vious looks,  not  altogether  devoid  of  bitterness, 
with  which  her  eyes  followed  the  movements  of 
the  little  girl,  suggested  the  idea  that  that  lovely 
and  happy  child  reminded  her  of  one  whom  she 
had  loved  and  lost. 

And  such  was  precisely  the  case.  Mrs.  Lorton 
had  laid  in  the  grave  her  only  child,  and  she 
could  never  see  another  of  the  same  age  without 
bitter  repining  in  her  heart.  Though  more  than 
a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  event  happened,  she 
still  wore  the  same  depth  of  crape  as  at  first,  and 
when  urged  by  friends  to  lay  it  aside,  would  in- 
variably declare  that  she  intended  never  to  make 
any  alteration  in  her  dress,  she  would  go  mourn- 
ing to  her  grave.  Grief,  when  indulged  beyond 
a  certain  point,  becomes  rebellion  against 
Providence.  Mrs.  Lorton  thought  that  the 
Almighty  had  dealt  very  hard  with  her;  And, 
then,  her  bereavement,  instead  of  drawing  her 
nearer  to  God,  had  driven  her  further  from  Him. 
As  little  Violet  romped  about  the  spacious  draw- 
ing-room, now  running  up,  for'  a  moment,  to  the 
elaer  lady  or  gentleman,  one  of  whom  would  stoop 
and  give  her  a  kiss,  the  other  stroke  her  curls, 
and  pat  her  cheek,  Mrs.  Lorton  thought : 

"  why  is  she  well  and  happy,  with  everything 
life  can  give  her,  while  my  child  lies  alone  in  the 
cold  churchyard  ?  " 

In  spite  of  the  presence  of  this  dark  lady,  who, 
with  her  sable  garments  and  gloomy  face,  was  like 
a  cloud  on  a  sunny  landscape,  the  drawing-room 
of  Walden  Grove  presented  a  pleasant  scene  on 
that  summer  evening.  The  sun  was  setting,  and 
poured  his  beams  in  a  golden  flood  into  the  room, 
casting  a  radiance  now  on  the  walls  and  the 
many  rich  ornaments  scattered  about  ;  now 
tinging  little  Violet's  hair,  or  the  glistening  silk 
of  silver  grey,  which  composed  the  dress  of  Mrs. 
Walden.  The  large  French  windows,  reaching 
to  the  ground,  were  unveiled,  and  through  them 
was  seen,  in  a  picture,  the  sunlit  western  sky,  the 
broad  green  lawn,  studded  with  trees,  and  the 
park  beyond,  in  which  groups  of  animals  feeding 
bad  a  most  picturesque  appearance. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walden,  seated  each  in  an  easy 
chair,  were  idly  enjoying  the  pleasant  evening 
hour,  unoccupied^  save  in  watching  little  Violet 
•at  her  play,  and  had  any  stranger  been  present  to 
observe  the  ease  and  freedom  with  which  the 
-child  addressed  that  stately  cou^le^  or  seen  the 
kindly  notice,  and  looks  of  affection,  which  they, 
in  turn,  bestowed  on  her,  he  would  naturally  have 
•concluded  her  to  be  their  own  much  loved 
•child,  or,  rather,  grandchild.  But  Violet  was 
oo  child  of  theirs,  saved  by  adoption;  though 
she  called  them  papa  ana  mama,  the  rela- 
tionship was  scarcely  countable.  The  history 
vas  this. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walden  were  a  very  rich  and 
prosperous  pair,  who,  during  many  yeais,  had 
but  One  subject  of  regret — viz.,  that  they  had  no 
•children  on  whom  to  lavish  their  affection,  and  to 
inherit  their  name  and  their  wealth.  It  seemed 
tn  their  eyes  almost  selfish  to  possess  so  beauti- 
ful a  house  while  they  had  no  one  to  share  it  with 
them.  To  the  poor  they  were  bountiful,  but  their 
hearts  were  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  and  they  yearned  for  some  nearer  object 
of  affection.  This  suggested  to  them  the  idea  of 
adopting  a  child. 

Mrs.  Walden  had  a  relative,  a  cousin  many 
•degrees  removed,  who,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
before,  had  made  a  very  poor,  ill-advised  mar- 
riage. She  had  fallen  out  of  the  rank  in  which 
•she  had  been  bom  ;  and  it  now  occurred  to  this 
wealthy  and  childless  couple  to  offer  to  provide 
for  one  of  her  children. 

They  accordingly  undertook  a  journey  to  in- 
spect the  family  and  make  the  proposal. 

Ruth  was  found  in  a  small  cottage,  situated  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  manufacturing  town,  bringing 
up  her  large  family  under  great  difficulties.  She 
worked  in  a  factory,  as  her  husband  had  done, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  she  could  do  find  them  all 
in  food,  clothing  and  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
education.  Ruth  felt  bitterly  the  disadvantages 
under  which  her  children  were  growing  up.  It 
was  not  that  they  would  have  to  work  hard  that 
she  complained,  for,  as  their  father's  children, 
they  were  bom  to  toil,  nor  that  their  clothing  was 
coarse,  and  their  food  often  scanty,  but  in  the 
locality  where  she  was  forced  to  reside  they  were 
•daily  exposed  to  bad  example  and  evil  influences, 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult,  as  they  grew  up,  to 
preserve  them  from  contamination. 

No  sooner  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walden  name  the 
•object  of  their  visit  than  Ruth  gratefully  accepted 
the  offer,  and  she  brought  forward  one  after 
another  of  her  children,  saying  for  each  a  word  of 
praise,  in  the  hope  that  each,  in  turn,  might  be 
the  favoured  one. 

There  were  several  boys — fine  boys,  Mr.  Huc^hs 
called  them — ^^^ould  not  Mr.  Walden  like  a  boy 
to  be  his  heir. 

No,  that  gentleman  replied,  a  boy,  to  be 
done  justice  to,  must  be  sent  away  to  school, 
and  what  they  wanted  was  a  young  creature  who 
would  make  their  home  bright  and  happy,  and 
whom  they  could  retain  with  them. 

A  well  grown  girl  of  ten  was  next  introduced, 
and  her  merits  strongly  pointed  out  by  the  anxious 
mother. 

Mrs.  Wa!den  sLo  k  her  hrad ;  a  girl  of  tha' 


age  is  already  partially  formed,  she  would  prefer 
one  much  younger. 

The  last  of  the  family,  a  little  girl  of  four,  was 
then  named,  and  the  visitors  requested  to  see 
her.  She  was  brought  in :  a  little  child  very 
much  in  the  rough ;  her  face  and  head  are  mucn 
sunburnt ;  her  hair  cropped  short  for  convenience. 
Her  clothes  were  whole  and  clean,  but  that  is 
all  that  can  be  said ;  she  was,  however,  a  fine^ 
promising  little  girl,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walden 
at  once  fixed  their  choice  on  her. 

The  arrangement  was  as  follows:  For  an 
entire  year  the  mother  was  not  to  attempt  t( 
visit  her ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  Ruth  was  t( 
go  to  Walden  Grove,  and  if  she  found  that  hei 
little  Letty  was  not  happy,  that  she  was  no 
affectionately  cared  for,  or  if  she  herself  regretteti 
having  parted  with  her,  the  agreement  should  U 
dissolved,  and  Ruth  should  be  at  liberty  to  taki 
her  daughter  away.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  sh< 
was  satisfied  to  leave  her,  the  child  was  to  taki 
the  name  of  her  new  guardian,  and  be  given  u| 
to  them  entirely,  with  the  understanding  that  shi 
might  have  intercourse  with  her  own  fanuly  fro0 
time  to  time. 

It  was  a  hard  parting  for  both  mother  an( 
child,  but  Ruth's  very  love  for  her  little  Letty  in 
duced  her  to  consent,  and  consoling  herself  wid 
the  thoughts  of  the  unexpectedly  brilliant  destini 
of  her  daughter,  she  saw  her  lifted  into  the  fioi 
carriage,  drawn  by  handsome  horses,  that  wa 
to  bear  her  away  to  her  new  home. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  excitement  of  thi 
parting  over,  than  the  mother  felt  a  blank  in  th 
house,  the  feeling  of  which  increased  day  by  da]| 
She  regretted  ha'/ine  consented  to  the  arrange 
ment,  and  at  length  determined,  as  soon  as  th 
twelvemonth  was  expired,  to  reclaim  the  child 
She  pictured  her  languishing  among  stranger^ 
calling  in  vain  for  her  mother ;  she  looked  into  th 
garden— the  homely  cottage  garden,  and  sai 
the  flowers  Letty  used  to  gather,  the  meadovi 
where  she  used  to  play.  She  looked  at  her  litt] 
bed,  and  thought : 

••  You  have  no  mother  to  kiss  you;  who  tend 
you  if  you  are  sick  ?  " 

She  felt  perfectly  in  the  dark  as  to  how  tfa 
child  was  getting  on ;  for  all  they  knew  she  migl 
be  treated  with  hardship)  or  neglect,  and  Rut 
bitterly  repented  having  given  her  up. 

And  so  the  long  twelvemonth  wore  away,  an 
very  long  did  it  seem  to  the  mother,  who  counte 
the  days  that  must  elapse  before  she  could  fete 
home  her  absent  one. 

It  was  evening  when  she  arrived  at  Walde 
Grove,  the  evening  on  which  we  have  been  intrt 
ductd  to  the  party.  The  sun,  as  we  have  dei 
cribed,  was  going  down,  when  Ruth  Hughs,  tire 
and  dusty,  having  alighted  from  a  stage-coach  i 
some  distance,  walked  up  the  avenue.  Mol 
than  once  she  paui^d  to  look  on  tlie  landscape 
the  fine  trees  casting  a  rich  shade  on  every  sid 
the  sn  ooth  shaven  law  i,  the  glimpse  of  an  extei 
sive  ai  d  carefully  laid  out  flower  garden ;  it  w2 
all  very  beautiful — more  beautiful  than  any  pla< 
that  w«  man  had  ever  seen  before ;  then  she  reach< 
the  n  ansion,  and,  before  rinfring  the  bell,  si 
glanced  unseen  into  the  drawing-room. 

Mr.  and  Mr«.  Wa'deri  she  recpgiiised  instantl 
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and  seated  oa  the  carpet,  at  their  feet,  was  a  little 
gici  plavH^  with  a  costly  doll,  but  Ruth's  eyes, 
too,  sad  pasMd  her  in  search  of  another,  for  in 
that  lofdy  child  she  did  not  at  the  first  glance 
tncez  xQfiemblaoce  to  her  own.  Unconsciously 
she  pictured  Letty  as  she  had  last  seen  her,  a 
sanbomt  little  girl  in  coarse  clothing. 

Tbis  child  was  as  fydr  as  a  hly,  her  hair  fell  in 
slkco  noglets  down  to  her  waist,  her  frock  was  of 
the  finest  muslin,  one  snowy,  transparent  fold  of 
vhich  fell  gracefully  over  another ;  her  Uttle  shoes 
weieof  blue  kid.  In  a  moment  the  child  raised  her 
bead,  when  the  mother  recognized  the  little  face. 
Sbebasdly  rang  the  bell,  and  in  another  second 
baddatped  Violet  in  her  arms. 

Itias  some  minutes  ere  Ruth  could  get  over 
tbe  surprise  she  felt.    After  showering  kisses  on 
ber  recovered  treasure,  she  held  her  from  her, 
gmg  at  the  little  bright  vision  with  admiration 
aod  ttligfat.    The  child  was  the  same,  yet  how 
<li£Ebentl    There  were  the    same  features,  the 
same  innocent,  expressive  eyes,  the  same  ready 
smiks,  yet  the  whole  was  incomparably  more 
beandM  that  even  the  mother  could  have  be- 
iiered  po^ble.    She  questioned  her : 
"Are  you  happy,  darling  ?  " 
Tbe  child  scarcely  understood  the  question,  but 
tbe  dancing  light  in  those  blue  eyes  made  other 
aasier  unnecessary.    It  came  nevertheless : 
"Oh,  so  happy!" 

"Do  you  love  that  lady?"  pointing  to  Mrs. 
Waldca.   •' Is  she  kind  to  you  ?  " 

Tbe  cbild  answered  by  throwing  her  arms  round 
Mrs.  WaUen. 
Ibe  mother  felt  a  momentary  jealous  pans^ : 
"Shall  I  take   you  away  from   here,  Letty? 
Win  you  come  home  with  me  ?    Brothers  and 
sister  and  mother  want  you  very  much." 

"You  and  all  come  and  stay  here,"  was  the 
rq^. 

The  ddld  had,  apparentl)r,  not  been  taught  to 
forget  her  own  family,  she  wished  that  they  might 
share  with  her  that  beautiful  home,  but  she  did 
not  wish  to  leave  it. 
Rath  Hughs  pursued : 

•*  You  don't  love  me  any  longer,  Letty,  you  even 
call  that  lady  '  mama.' " 

Ruth  Celt  herself  drawn  in  two  directions ;  she 
bad  come  that  day  on  purpose  to  take  the  child 
a»ay,  but  a  mother's  affection  is  stronger  than 
sdfish  feeling.  A  disinterested  regaid  for  her 
daughter's  welfare  had  induced  her  originally  to 
cnseot  to  the  separation,  and  she  now  perceived, 
five  dearly  than  ever  she  had  done  in  prospect, 
tbe  advantages  which  that  separation  purchased. 
Iben  she  had  taken  those  advantages  on  trust, 
Qow  she  saw  them  with  her  own  eyes. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  evening,  while 
tlus  question  was  agitating  her  mind,  Ruth  sat 
with  the  child  on  her  lap,  listening  to  Letty' s 
description  of  all  the  beautiful  things  that  were 
given  her,  and  of  the  life  she  led.  A  pure,  simple, 
naray  life  it  seemed,  and  every  word  tended  to 
coofixm  Mrs.  Hughs  more  and  more  in  the  in- 
clination to  leave  the  child  where  she  was. 

In  the  midst  of  the  conyer^ation,  a  maid  ap- 
peared at  the  drawing-room  door,  on  which  Violet 
said: 
"That  is  nurse,  come  for  me  to  go  to  bed." 


"  Is  it  ?  Then  I  must  let  you  go,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Give  me  one  kiss  more,  now.  Run 
away,  pet." 

**Not  yet,"  said  the  child,  and  slipping  from 
her  mother's  lap  she  ran  across  the  room,  and 
dropping  on  her  knees,  at  Mrs.  Walden's  side,  re- 
peated, as  was  evidently  her  custom,  a  short  and 
simple  prayer,  followed  hy  an  evening  hymn. 

Ruth  watched  her  during  this  proceeding  with 
intense  interest,  notunmingled  with  self-reproach, 
?.nd  her  reflections  were  somewhat  thus : 

"  I  never  taught  her  prayers  like  that,  she  is 
not  only  happier,  but  better  here  than  I  could 
make  her.  Shall  I  take  her  from  this  beautiful 
home,  where  she  is  so  happy,  so  loving  and  so 
loved,  back  to  my  poor  cottage,  to  its  homely 
clothing  and  scanty  fare,  where,  too,  she  must  hear 
and  see  much  that  is  evil  ?  No,  I  willingly  leave 
her,  and  not  only  her,  but  thankfully  would  1 
part  with  every  one  of  my  children  could  they 
have  likewise  the  privileges  which  this  favoured 
one  enjoys." 

And  so  the  following  morning  Ruth  Hughs 
voluntarily  sealed  the  compact  which  confided  her 
darling  to  the  guardianship  of  Mn  and  Mrs. 
Walden,  and  kissing  little  Violet,  was  satisfied, 
while  leaving  her  in  better  care  than  her  own,  to 
look  forward  to  seeing  her  every  six  months,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

As  she  was  crossing  the  hall,  with  a  grave  yet 
cheerful  face,  she  was  met  by  Mrs.  Lorton,  who 
requested  her  to  step  into  the  library. 

"Well,"  said  the  lady,  "how  have  you  de- 
cided ?  Are  you  going  to  take  the  child 
away  ?  " 

**  No,"  was  the  reply,  with  feeling.  *'  she  is  for 
happier  and  better  off  here  than  I,  with  my  best 
endeavours,  could  make  her.  I  love  her  with  my 
whole  heart." 

"  And  you  can  part  with  her  so  cheerfully  ? ' 
said  the  other,  in  some  surprise,  "  do  you  not  feel 
the  separation?" 

**  I  hardly  know,"  answered  the  mother,  with 
a  smile  that  illuminated  her  countenance,  "my 
whole  feelings  are  absorbed  in  the  contem{>lation 
and  thought  of  her  welfare.  I  am  happy  in  her 
happiness." 

Mrs.  Lorton  burst  into  tears. 

"  Why  do  you  weep  ?  "  asked  Ruth. 

Then,  as  her  eye  fell  on  the  black  dress  of  the 
mourner,  she  added,  gently : 

"  Have  you,  too,  lost  a  child?  " 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  other,  somewhat  bitterly, 
"but  in  a  different  way  from  you.  My  child 
is " 

"  I  understand  you— gone  before  you  to  heaven. 
Then  your  child  is  more  favoured  even  than  mine. 
I  have  been  struck  and  surprised  by  the  beauty 
and  happiness  of  Violet,  but  the  contrast  between 
what  sne  was  and  what  she  is,  is  not  so  great  as 
the  difference  between  her  in  her  earthly  beauty, 
and  the  little  shinine  seraph  which  your  child  now 
is.  I  am  enchanted  to  find  Letty  m  a  house  like 
this  ;  but  what  is  there  here  to  compare  with  the 
courts  of  Heaven?  Oh,  if  you  could,  for  one 
moment,  see  your  child  as  she  is,  and  where  she 
is,  I  am  convinced  that  you  would  not,  if  you 
could,  bring  her  back  to  you." 

She  ceased ;  but  not  so  the  effect  of  her  w^rds  ; 
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an  impression   was  produced   on    Mrs.  Ix)rton 
which  did  not  pass  away. 

From  that  time  she  spoke  no  more  about 
churchyards  and  the  cold  grave,  because  her  own 
thoughts  no  longer  dwelt  there ;  she  put  off  her 
mourning  garb,  K>r  she  pictured  her  child  not  as 
dead,  but  as  alive,  beautiful,  happy  beyond 
imagination.  She  was  not  only  resigned  but 
cheerful,  for  she  felt  that  her  child  was,  indeed, 
"  The  Favoured  One." 


ROME    BY    MOONLIGHT. 


[RAVELLERS  who  leave  the  Eternal  City 
without  visiting  its  ruins  by  moonlight 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its 
grandeur.  Therefore,  my  friend  and 
m]rself,  on  the  eve  of  our  departure,  aetermined  to 
experience  for  ourselves  the  effect  such  a  snectacle 
would  have  on  us.  And  we  never  have  had  reason 
to  regret  the  hou^s  spent  rambling  through  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome. 

When  we  started  upon  our  moonlight  expedition 
the  sun  had  long  sunk  below  the  horizon,  still  a 
few  faint  roseate  hues  coloured  the  west,  as  if  in 
memory  of  his  past  glorv.  By  degrees  the  dark 
sky  became  darker,  and  numberless  little  stars 
peeped  out  from  that  rich  curtain  and  seemed  to 
smile  upon  us.  The  heat  of  the  day  was  over,  a 
gentle  breeze  refreshed  us,  as  silentlv  we  advanced 
towards  the  Coloseum.  Words  cannot  express  the 
impressions  which  penetrated  our  souls— impres- 
sions of  peace,  of  joy,  but  also  of  indefinable  sad- 
ness, upon  treading  among  those  relics  of  the 
past,  so  great,  yet  now  so  desolate.  The  moon, 
whicli  up  to  then  had  but  faintly  shone  upon  us, 
now  burst  forth  in  all  her  splendour.  The  Italian 
moon,  so  different  to  that  of  northern  climes,  no 
mere  flat  circular.orb,  but  a  regular  globe  of  light, 
floating  as  it  were  in  the  heavens,  bathed  in  trans- 
parent vapours.  The  brightest  stars  look  dim 
when  compared  to  her ;  one  is  never  tired  of  con- 
templating her  luminous  face,  which  charms,  but 
does  not  dazzle. 

Then  I  turned  mv  eyes  upon  the  Coloseum,  and 
my  admiration  only  increased.  There  it  stood 
erect,  unmoveable,  clothed  in  the  white  robe  of 
moonlight.  What  in  the  day  time  appeared 
severe  or  stern,  was  now  softenea  into  mysterious 
and  harmonious  shades.  All  that  time  had 
spared  was  still  there  in  all  its  grandeur.  Cross- 
ing tiie  vast  amphitheatre  which  had  witnessed  so 
many  scenes,  we  slowly  ascended  amongst  its 
ruins.  The  radiant  moonlight  penetrated  every- 
where—upon the  porticos  bent  under  the  weight 
of  centimes,  through  the  arches  where  field  flowers 
were  growing,  on  the  top  of  shattered  columns 
covert  with  moss  and  ferns.  How  much  that 
mysterious  moonlight  added  to  the  subliroitv  of 
those  ruins ;  how  its  pale  rays  blended  and  har- 
monized all  those  stray  fragments !  The  arena, 
that  mausoleum  of  martyrs,  unfolded  itself  before 
us,  calm  and  melancholy.  Gazing  at  it  with 
emotion,  we  should  scarcely  have  marvelled  had 
we  seen  angels  hovering  over  that  sacred  spot. 


singing  tiie  triumphs  of  the  Cross  over  those  relics 
of  Christian  Rome.  But  the  hour  was  advancing, 
vet  still  we  lingered,  loath  to  tear  ourselves  away, 
but  we  must  needs  do  so  at  last;  and  turning 
from  tiie  Coloseum  with  sad  looks  of  farewell,  we 
entered  the  Via  Appia,  and  strolled  beside  tiie 
tombs.  How  peaceful  and  serene  they  looked, 
silvered  in  the  moonlight  rays!  Not  a  sound, 
not  a  human  voice  was  to  be  heard;  nothing 
broke  the  profound  silence  save  the  autumn 
leaves  which  rustled  beneath  our  feet.  Could 
anything  be  more  impressive  than  the  sight  of 
time-worn  monuments  erected  by  bygone  gene- 
rations ?  They  are  to  us  the  living  history  of  the 
past,  and  bring  with  them  a  thousand  recollec- 
tions. For  a  moment  we  nearly  forget  that  the 
ereat  wheel  of  Time  has  ever  rolled  on,  placing 
between  the  past  and  present  a  barrier  which 
eternity  alone  can  destroy.  Some  such  thoughts 
crossed  our  minds  as  we  gazed  upon  those  graves. 
It  was  alike  beautiful  and  stirring,  moving  the 
inmost  feelings  of  our  hearts,  as  we  stood  there 
with  so  many  asleep  around  us,  nature  slumbering 
also,  waiting  for  the  dawn  of  mom — the  type  of 
resurrection!  . 

When  we  turned  our  steps  homewards  we  were 
startled  by  the  beauty  of  ancient  Rome  wrapped 
in  torrents  of  light :  the  Forum  with  its  gigantic 
columns,  the  Tarpeian  rock  with  its  dark  history, 
the  arch  of  Constantine  with  all  its  souvenirs, 
stood  out.  Everything  contributed  to  render  the 
already  imposing  sight  more  imposing  still. 

We  had  seen  that  night  how  the  beauties  of 
Nature  add  majesty  to  those  of  art,  and  how  re- 
membrances Imked  to  every  stone  make  the 
smallest  ruins  sacred,  carrying  us  back  to  the 
past  without  effort  of  our  own,  reminding  us  alike 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  the  saints,  who 
won  in  numility  their  crown  of  glory,  and  the 
loving  hands  and  hearts  which  raised  these  stones 
as  memorials  of  the  dead. 

Anne  M.  G.  Bond. 


A  Stupid  Vicb.— What  a  stupid,  illogical, 
useless  passion  is  jealousy !  And  how  wretched  it 
makes  its  victims!  Somebody  likes  you  better 
than  me,  therefore  I  am  to  hate  you.  Thus 
jealousv  reasons,  and  seems  to  forget  one  of  the 
most  obvious  facts  in  life — namely,  that  one  is 
liked  by  any  person  according  as  one  presents  a 
likeable  appearance  to  that  person.  Nothing  can 
prevent  the  operation  of  this  natural  law.     It  is  no 

good  your  urging  that  you  are  the  father,  mother, 
rother,  sister,  husband,  or  lover  of  the  person  l>y 
whom  you  wished  to  be  supremely  loved.  If  you 
are  not  lovable  to  him  or  her,  all  argument,  ail 
exhortation,  all  passion  is  thrown  away  which  is 
intended  to  produce  love.  You  can  force  the  out- 
ward show,  but  not  the  inward  feeling.  A  jealous 
person  will  exclaim,  "  Why  don't  you  con6de  in 
me  ?  "  The  real  answer  is,  •*  You  are  not  a 
person  to  be  confided  in ; "  and  all  claims  to 
confidence  come  to  nothing  when  confronted  witli 
that  important  (act.  Jealousy  is,  therefore,  Ae 
peculiar  vice  of  stupid  people.  A  deep  thinter» 
or  one  who  has  a  reasonable  amount  of  self- 
respect,  will  not  yield  to  it  for  a  moment. 
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THE      VISCOUNTESS      AND      LADY      BARRACLOUGH. 


^^   Partins    of    ftbtrton. 

By     OLIVER     CRANE. 


CHAPTER    Vlir. 

A    STRANGE     SUNDAY. 

IE  next  day  was  Sanday.    Never  as  loo^ 
as  I  live  shall  I  for;;et  that  day.     It 
seemed  to  my  saddened  soul  to  be  the 
stiuest  ind  most  solenui  day  that  ever  rose  upon 
710  "^  '^ 


the  earth.  It  was.  indeed,  a  wonderful  day  to  ire 
—a  day  with  no  Alice  in  it.  Really,  no  Alice! 
For  I  could  not  mourn  for  her  as  dead.  I  could 
not  rejoice  in  her  as  amon^  the  living.  She  was 
nowhere  that  I  know  of ;  and  when  I  tried  to  fancy 
where  she.  might  be,  I  was  so  troubled  by  the 
thought  of  what  misery  might  have  fallen  on  her. 
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that  I  wished  her  to  be  dead.  But  I  did  not  say 
dead;  I  said,  with  God.  Ahready,  thinking  of 
Alice  as  a  good  Catholic;  I  had  begun  to  see 
that  death  to  the  righteous— to  such  as  she  was— 
must  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  of  happiness 
unutterable,  in  the  presence  of  God. 

I  ate  my  breakfast  silently.  My  mother's  eyes 
would  often  fill  with  tears,  but  for  my  sake  she 
kept  them  back  bravely.  As  1  have  said,  I  shall 
never  forget  that  Sunday.  I  got  up  from  my  meal 
and  opened  a  window  that  looked  out  across  the 
fields  towards  my  farm.  In  came  the  scent  of  the 
bean-fields,  for  the  wind  came  that  way ;  and  I 
never  smell  that  scent  now  without  a  sense  of  sad- 
ness coming  across  my  spirits. 

**What  are  you  gomg  to  do,  my  son  ?*'  said 
my  mother. 

**  I  am  going  across  to  Oldbury,"  I  said. 

So  I  took  my  hat,  and  stroUed  very  slowly  across 
the  fields  that  I  have  before  described  to  you.  I 
got  to  the  wooden  foot-bridge  in  the  woody  glen, 
and  I  crossed  it.  Then  I  went  down  to  the  brink 
of  the  stream,  just  to  where  I  had  been  the  day 
before,  and  sat  down  in  the  shady  silence  on  a 
piece  of  rock,  and  gazed  at  the  water.  It  went 
purling  and  bubbling  on,  and  I  watched  how  the 
stream  went  round  one  ^eat  stone,  and  was 
stopped  back  by  another,  till  it  bubbled  away  in  a 
divided  current  and  went  on  merrily  dancing,  with 
a  pleasant  sound.  It  seemed  odd  to  me  to  be 
alone  there  listening.  Nobody  by;  and  yet  the 
pretty  stream  was  always  pouring  forth  its  water, 
and  making  these  thrilling  sounds,  and  keeping 
on  its  persevering  way,  night  and  day,  in  the 
retirement  of  this  unfrequented  nook  never  thought 
of  by  thousands,  though  they  lived  close  by. 
Suddenly  I  felt  it  was  like  the  Catholic  Church — 
like,  that  is,  what  it  had  been  to  me.  Going  on 
with  its  work,  keeping  on  with  its  story,  pouring 
forth  its  ceaseless  life,  and  never  suspected  by 
many — among  that  many  never  suspected  by  me — 
to  be  the  means  appointed  by  God  for  the  sal- 
vation of  man.  While  I  was  thinking,  like  a  man 
in  a  dream,  in  this  quiet  place,  a  sound  reached 
me— a  tinkling  bell.  I  felt  sure  it  was  for  Mass. 
So  I  got  up  and  walked  lazily  towards  the  house. 
I  went  in,  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  chapel  door. 
The  place  was  very  fiill,  and  Father  Bide  was 
preaching.    He  said : 

"The  Sacraments  of  the  Church  give  grace. 
They  apply  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  to  our 
souls.  These  means  of  grace  abide  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  are  nowhere  else.  You  are 
now  here,"  he  went  on,  "to  hear  Mass,  and  by 
the  great  blessing  of  God  I,  beins^  a  priest,  shall 
say  Mass  before  you.  When  the  bread  and  wine 
are  changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  at 
the  words  of  Consecration — then,  then  the  adorable 
Host  is  elevated,  and  you  all  on  your  knees  worship 
It— worship  God,  and  you  will  this  day  all  join,  I 
am  sure,  in  one  prayer.  You  are  going  to  witness 
and  assist  at  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ.  It  is  offered,  as  you  know, 
first,  for  God's  ^lory ;  second,  in  thanksgiving  for 
His  benefits;  third,  to  get  pardon  for  our  sins,  and 
lajstly,  for  getting  all  graces  and  blessings  through 
Tesus  Chnst.  The  blessing  we  will  ask  for  this 
day  is  that—" 

He  stopped.     I  knew  what  was  comingp.    I 


ny    excitement,    all  my 
I  said  to  myself,  quite 


heard  a  sound,  as  if  one  sob  had  risen  from  the 
whole  congregation — then  he  went  on : 

"The  circumstances  are  so  extraordinary  that 
I  shall  not  scruple  to  speak  plainly,"  he  said; 
"the  blessing  we  will  ask  for,  as  if  one  heait 
moved,  animated  us  all,  is,  that  Alice  Combe 
may  be  found,  unhurt,  and  restored  to  her  friends 
in  safety." 

Then  he  said  a  few  words  more,  and  the  whole 
congre^tion,  on  their  knees,  at  his  desire,  said 
the  Hail  Mary  with  him.  When  they  said,  "  Pray 
for  us  sinners,  now  " — I  declare  to  you  that  I  felt 
that  everything  depended  on  those  prayers  being 
heard — "Now,  now!"  my  poor  heart  cried 
out,  and  I  was  down  on  my  knees  with  all  the 
others. 

Mass  then  commenced.  I  knew  nothing,  I 
understood  nothing.  But  the  remembrance  of 
what  I  had  heard  about  the  great  change  at  the 
words  of  Consecration,  and  how  that  the  people 
would  kneel  to  worship  the  adorable  Host,  kept 
ringing  in  my  ears,  and  my  memory  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  that  moment. 

Well,  it  came  t  I  did  not  feel  overpowered  or 
touched  any  way — but  I  got  up  from  my  knees 
quiet — more  quiet  than  I  had  been  since  the 
trouble  began.  All  m^ 
wonderings  were  over, 
coolly : 

"  It  is  worth  while  to  be  a  Christian,  all  this  being 
true.  It  is  worth  while  to  belong  to  this  wonderful 
Church,  on  whose  altars  God  Himself  reposes. 
This  is  something  worth  having.  Such  a  belief 
must  move  the  strongest  man;  and  the  most 
wicked  if  he  has  ever  believed,  can  never  cast 
it  off." 

Then  came  back,  as  if  I  saw  it,  the  face  of  the 
murdered  man,  the  bad  Catholic,  the  man  who 
had  been  killed  for  fear  he  should  repent  and  tell 
upon  his  wicked  companions.  Oh,  it  seemed  to 
me  in  that  hour  a  solemn  thing  to  be  a  Catholic  \ 
It  seemed  to  me,  too,  as  if  Alice  must  be  kept 
safe,  because  God  Himself  had  been  asked  to 
keep  her  so.  And  I  went  away — back  through 
the  wood,  without  speaking  to  anyone,  with  the 
first  stirrings  of  faith  in  my  poor  soul.  I  did  not 
stop  now  to  muse  and  meditate  by  the  side  of  the 
stream.  I  walked  briskly  forward,  and  I  found 
my  dear  mother,  leaning  on  Ben's  shovilder,  wait- 
ing for  me  against  her  garden  gate. 

"Have  you  seen  anyone  to  speak  to?"  sh< 
asked. 

I  answered  "  No." 

Then  Ben  and  I  had  some  talk  as  we  paced  th 
garden  walk,  and  my  mother  went  in  to  see  aboi 
dinner.  Not  a  thing  that  belonged  to  that  Sunda 
will  ever  be  forgotten  by  me.  We  had  a  leg  < 
lamb  for  dinner,  and  some  fish,  fried,  that  Be 
had  been  catching ;  there  was  a  pudding  of  n 
mother's  making,  some  ripe  strawberries,  and 
bowl  of  cream  sent  down  by  Peggy  from  the  fart 

"  A  dinner  for  a  prince,"  said  Ben. 

Then  I  said  grace,  and  we  began  to  eat.  B 
had  said  something  tome  which  had  determined  i 
to  go  into  Leverton  that  evening ;  he  had  offei 
to  go  with  me,  but  I  would  not  take  him  from  i 
mother.  So  we  all  stayed  together  till  about  f 
o'clock,  and  then  I  went  on  my  business. 
policeman,  Trant,  had  found,  it   ^ras   thoug 
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ficoDe  cine,  which,  followed  up,  might  bring  us 
nevs  of  Alice.  I  knew  the  man  by  sight,  and  I 
tboi^  I  would  call  on  him.  I  had  no  need  to 
caH,  however,  lor  I  met  him  walking  at  a  very 
ieisnrcl?  pace  as  if  to  meet  me.  When  we  met, 
we  both  stopped,  but  neither  spoke.  We  could 
mi  help  smihng  at  our  own  silence,  so,  to  break 
it,  I  said : 

"Who  speaks  first?" 

"Yoo  have  done  it,*'  said  Trant.  "Perhaps 
70a  know  roe?" 

*'Tmnt,  in  plain  clothes  ?  "  I  said. 

"Yes;  but  1  do  not  think  we  ever  saw  each 
otetea  times  in  our  lives.  I  am  sure  we  never 
spobto  each  other  before." 

"Maybe  so,"  I  said;  "but  you  are  a  con- 
sfttxm  personage,  and  I  am  a  humble  indi- 
waal  who  can  pass  in  a  crowd,  which  you 
caa'l." 

"Your brother  said  you  might  have  something 
to  say  to  me." 

"I  can  identify  the  man  who  spoke  against 
employing  a  Catholic  in  their  wicked  plans.  As 
I  went  up  to  the  court,  the  light  fell  on  one  face 
only-the  face  of  the  speaker." 

"And  he  was  disputing  the  point  with  another  ? '  * 

"You  did  not  see  that  other  ?  " 

"Ho." 

" K«  hear  his  voice  ?  " 

"Ko." 

•'TaD  or  short?" 

"TalL" 

"Yes;  quite  sure." 

"Very taU,  in  fact?" 

''Yes,  very." 

"You  had  better  walk  on,"  said  Trant. 

"Don't  say  that;  we  have  spoken  together, 
and  you  need  not  speak  to  me  if  you  see  me 
*?aio,  onless  I  speak  to  you  first." 

I  walked  on  to  Leverton ;  I  hdd  determined 
^nere  to  go.  I  was  going  to  the  little  old  Catholic 
chapeL 


CHAPTER   IX. 

LEVERTON    STREETS. 

ICfEw  where  the  Catholic  chapel  was  very  well. 
«%as  called  S.  Peter's,  but  I  had  never  been 
otoit  b  my  life.  It  was  through  a  short  narrow 
P*«age,  where  the  doors  of  the  houses  were  always 
ppcn,  and  where  women  were  always  standing  talk- 
H»  This  passage  led  to  a  square,  where  there 
»»e  some  pretty  cottages,  and  some  fine  old  trees 
pew  along  by  the  side  of  a  high  brick  wall.  In  this 
»all  there  was  a  door,  and  I  knew  that  that  door 
<*!*ncd  mto  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel.  I  had 
*^  it  often,  but  had  never  looked  in.  I  will  be 
Jpte  truthful,  even  against  myself;  I  had  thought 
^  a  low  sort  of  neighbourhood.  By  gomg 
op  the  narrow  passage  across  the  square,  and 
IJ^'^h  another  passage,  I  could  get  out  into  one 
^*™  main  streets  of  Leverton,  and  so  I  had  often 
'^^ed  t^  way  as  a  short-cut  when  I  wanted  to 
^  time,   but    I    had    thought   it   downright 

^  knew  Mr.  Oldbury  was  a  gentleman,  and  I 


thought  a  private  chapel,  and  a  resident  priest 
for  the  family,  rather  a  genteel  sort  of  thing,;  but 
the  poor,  mean,  little,  old  mission -chapel  in 
Leverton,  that  was  of  a  different  sort,  quite 
vulgar,  common,  low,  altogether  below  the  notice 
of  a  smart  young  man  of  landed  property,  like 
myself. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  ever  said  these 
words,  but  I  had  the  feelings.  Such  were  my 
opinions;  and  thouj^h  I  had  got  into  rather  a 
different  spirit  lately,  I  believe  they  were  my 
opinions  on  the  very  Sunday  evening  of  which  I 
am  writing. 

Still,  I  would  go.  But,  as  I  look  back,  and 
wish  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  honestly  and 
truthfully,  I  yet  cannot  tell  why  I  wished  to  go 
there.  I  knew  that  in  thinking  of  the  murdered 
man,  I  thought  also  of  the  brother,  of  whom  it 
had  been  said  at  my  farm,  that  he  could  identify 
him,  and  that  he  himself  would  have  been  led 
astray  but  for  Mr.  Bennet,  the  priest.  That 
memory  was  in  my  mind  as  I  walked  off  to 
Leverton.  I  suppose  I  thought  I  would  see  and 
hear  Mr.  Bennet,  in  his  own  little  chapel— I  sup- 
pose I  wished  to  have  the  chance  of  seeing  the 
boy  whom  his  good  advice  had  kept  straight. 

Whether  or  not  these  wishes  urged  me  on— the 
fact  was  that,  very  soon  after  speaking  to  Trant, 
the  policeman,  I  found  myself  near  the  passage 
that  led  into  S.  Peter's  Square.  I  was  thinking 
that  I  hoped  no  friends  would  observe  me.  I  was 
feeling,  1  am  half  vexed  to  say,  a  little  ashatrted 
of  myself,  when  I  saw  dash  into  the  street  at  the 
opposite  end  a  very  magnificent  carriage.  I  was 
just  going  to  make  the  turn  up  into  S.  Peter's 
Square  when  I  was  startled  by  the  sudden  pulling 
up  of  the  horses  close  in  front  of  the  entrance. 

A  man  out  of  livery  jumped  down  from  the  box, 
and  he  said  to  me : 

"  Is  this  the  way  to  the  Catholic  Chapel  ?  " 
I  said.  "Yes." 
"  Is  Mr.  Bennet  at  home  ?  " 
'•  I  do  not  know,"  I  said. 
He  stared ! 

"  I— I— I  am  not  a  Catholic." 
He  turned  short  off  as  if  he  were  quite  disgusted 
with  my  answer ;  and  I  felt  an  odd  sort  of  guilty 
shame  for  the  conceited  thoughts  that  had  so 
lately  been  mine.  This  man  took  up  so  much 
room  that  I  really  could  not  get  by  without  push- 
ing uncivilly,  so  I  was  obliged  to  stand  still.  He 
went  to  the  carriage  door  and  opened  it. 

"We  are  not  late,  I  hope,  Barron  ? "  said  a 
gentle  voice ;  and  a  young  lady  got  out  of  the 
carriage  as  the  words  were  spoken,  whom  I 
thought  the  most  elegant  person  I  had  ever 
seen. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are  a  little  late,  my  lady," 
said  this  grand  man,  who  had  been  called  Barron, 
casting  a  glance  back  at  me,  which  said— "You 
stand  where  you  are,  and  keep  your  distance  till 
my  lady  has  got  out,"  as  plainly  as  glance  ever 
spoke. 

She  got  out,  and  turned  her  head — I  saw  her 
-plainly.  Something  made  my  heart  stand  still 
with  wonder— I  had  seen  her  before— I  had 
spoken  to  her,  and  she  had  spoken  to  me  !  She 
turned  round  and  helped  an  elderly  lady,  dressed 
in  black  silk,  out  of  the  carriage,  and  I  knew  the 
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look  of  her  kind  eyes  as  well  as  I  knew  my  own 
mother's. 

I  felt  confused  in  the  greatest  degree.  I  felt  so 
confused  that  I  leant  aeainst  the  wall,  with  a  sen- 
sation of  fright.  I  had  seen  her  before— spoken 
to  her — where  ?  when  ?  I  knew  not.  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  the  odd  feeling  of  fright  that 
came  over  me.  I  suddenly  thought  to  myself— I 
am  ill !  The  trouble  and  anxiety  of  the  last  few 
days  are  affecting  my  brain.  I  will  go  to  a 
doctor  ;  I  must  be  ill. 

But  I  managed  to  walk  up  to  Mr.  Barron,  who 
was  just  saying  "all  right*'  to  the  coachman; 
and  as  the  carriage  was  driving  away,  and  he 
was  following  his  mistress,  I  said : 

*'  Would  you  tell  me  who  the  lady  is  ?  ** 

He  stopped,  and  looked  at  me  from  head  to 
foot. 

*'  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  said. 

•*  To  the  chapel." 

•' And  not  a  Catholic  ?  " 

"No." 

"Take  care!" 

"Why?" 

"  If  you  are  not  in  earnest,  stay  away." 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked  again. 

"  Lest  your  knowledge  and  your  opportunities 
ill-used  should  condemn  you.*' 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  "I  am  sure  you  mean 
well.  May  1  ask  you  who  it  is  that  speaks  to 
me?" 

"  I  am  called  Barron.  I  am  in  the  service  of 
Viscount  S.  Martin." 

"  And  who  is  that  lady  ?  " 

"  The  viscountess." 

Then  we  were  at  the  chapel  door ;  and  I  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Barron  into  the  building. 

Father  Bennet  was  preaching.  I  need  not  tell 
you  anything  ot  the  sermon,  more  than  that  it 
seemed  to  suit  me.  But  close  by  me,  very  near 
the  door,  was  an  aged  woman  in  a  clean  brown 
print  dress ;  she  was  supporting  and  comforting 
a  youth,  who  appeared  to  be  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress. 

**  Go  home,  my  boy — go  home  Ned,  dar- 
•ling !  " 

But  the  boy  slipped  down  to  the  mat  on  his 
knees,  and  leaned  his  head  against  a  pillar 
that  supported  a  j^allery,  and  wept  bitterly.  I 
asked  the  woman  if  he  was  ill—  if  I  could  help 
.him  ? 

"  Let  him  alone,"  she  said.  "  He's  Jemmy 
Jackson's  son." 

With  those  words  all  the  terrible  past  came 
back  again  to  me.    I  whispered  to  the  woman  : 

"I'm  the  owner  of  that  farm — the  Meadows." 

She  gave  me  a  fixed  stare,  then  said,  pointing 
to  the  lad : 

"  He  identified  him." 

Then  a  sweet  h)rmn  burst  forth,  and  the  priest 
and  acolytes  came  in  from  a  side  door  to  the  altar, 
and  we  had  Benediction. 

I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  had  looked  about 
for  the  Viscountess  S.  Martin,  but  I  did  not  see 
her.  I  could  see  Mr.  Barron,  but  no  one  else.  I 
did  not  think  it  right  to  stay  there  to  watch  people, 
so  when  those  who  were  nearest  the  door  went  out 
I  went  out  too.  I  waited  for  the  dear  old  woman 
in  the  neat  brown  dress,  and  she  came  out  after  a 


time ;  she  was  alone.    I  went  straight  up  to  her, 
and  said : 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ^uest'ions  about 
Jemmy  Jackson's  family.    May  I  ? " 

"Not  here,"  she  said.  "I  could  not  bear  to 
talk  of  those  things  in  Levcrton  streets.'  but  if 
you  would  like  to  come  home  with  me  you  are 
welcome." 

So  1  did  not  hesitate,  but  walked  on  by  the  side 
of  my  new  acquaintance. 

On  our  way  down  the  path  leading  from  the 
church  we  passed  by  the  viscountess,  who  was 
the  admired  of  young  and  old.  On  her  arm  leaned 
the  old  lady,  whom  I  had  seen  her  help  to  alight 
from  the  carriage.  Beautiful,  indeed,  were  both, 
one  in  the  prime  of  her  youthful  loveliness,  remind- 
ing me,  oh,  so  forcibly,  of  my  own  sweet  Alice, 
the  other  equally  beautiful  in  the  grandeur  of  her 
venerable  old  age.  At  that  moment  I  could  not 
help  thinkine  to  myself  how  lovely  are  the  mothers, 
wives,  and  sisters  of  our  own  country.  We  may, 
indeed,  be  proud  of  them. 

I  turned  to  my  companion,  and  asked : 

"  Who  is  that  grand  old  lady  with  the  vis- 
countess ?" 

"  lady  Barraclough."  she  answered  ;  "  Lord 
Stackhouse's  aunt.  Her  history  is,  indeed,  a 
romance  ;  she  became  a  Catholic  when  quite 
young,  and  for  this  lost  her  position  at  Court ;  her 
friends  and  most  of  her  relatives  then  gave  her 
up.  There,  young  man,  you  may  see  one  instance 
of  what  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  sacrificed 
for  the  true  faith." 

{To  be  continued.) 


Locking  Up  the  Tower  of  London.— 
Locking  up  the  Tower  is  an  ancient,  curious,  and 
stately  ceremony.  A  few  minutes  before  the  clock 
strikes  the  hour  of  eleven — on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  at  twelve — the  head-warder  (yeoman  por- 
ter), clothed  in  a  long,  red  cloak,  and  bearing  a 
huge  bunch  of  keys,  and  attended  by  a  brother 
warder  carrying  a  lantern,  appears  in  front  of  the 
main  guard-house,  and  loudly  calls  out  "  Escort 
keys  I  "  The  sergeant  of  the  guard,  with  five  or 
SIX  men,  then  turns  out  and  follows  him  to  the 
"  Spur,"  or  outer  gate,  each  sentry  challenging 
as  they  pass  his  post :  "  Who  eoe.s  there  ?  ** 
"  Keys."  The  gates  being  carefully  locked  and 
barred,  the  procession  returns,  the  sentries  exact- 
ing the  same  explanation,  and  receiving  the  same 
answer  as  before.  Arrived  once  more  m  front  ol 
the  main  guard- house,  the  sentry  there  gives  a 
loud  stamp  with  his  foot,  and  asks,  **  Who  goes 
there  ?"  "  Keys! "  "  Whose  keys  ?  "  "  Queen 
Victoria's  keys."  "Advance,  Queen  Victoria's 
keys,  and  all's  well."  The  yeoman  then  ex 
claims,  "God  bless  Queen  Victoria  !  "  the  main 
guard  respond,  "Amen."  The  officer  on  du^ 
gives  the  word,  "Present  arms!"  the  rifld 
rattle  ;  the  officer  kisses  the  hilt  of  his  sword  ;  th< 
escort  fall  in  among  their  companions ;  and  thi 
yeoman  marches  across  the  parade,  alone,  t 
deposit  the  keys  in  the  Lieutenant's  tower.  Th 
ceremony  over,  not  only  is  all  egress  and  Ingres 
precluded,  but  even  within  the  walls  no  one  ca 
stir  without  being  furnished  with  the  countei 
sign. 
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|N  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  the  people  of 
southern  Europe,  the  Spaniards, 
Bortugoese  and  Italian«,  were  not 
only  the  roost  advanced  in  material 
aod  scntal  progress,  in  literature,  arts  and  arms, 
but  also  the  most  enterprising,  the  most  commer- 
cial, aod  the  most  adventurous  of  all  other 
lu^MfflL  Id  1492,  Columbus,  the  great  Genoese 
nangalof,  after  hearing  Mass,  and  together  with 
^  CKt  receiving  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
FoBckin  Church  of  Nostra  Senora  la  Bella,  in 
FSiIis,iD  Andalusia,  from  the  hands  of  his  friend 
aad  patron,  Father  John  Peres,  the  guardian  of 
tbeooofent,  unfurled  the  golden  banner  of  Spain, 
cnxKd  the  wide  waste  otwaters,  and  gave  a  new 
loddto  Castile  and  Leon. 

Otif  §9t  years  alter,  in  1497,  Cabot,  another 
Itafian,  a  Venetian,  discovered  Newfoundland, 
AkboDgh  these  two  great  men  are  always  called 
tiie  discoverers  of  America,  still  it  is  certain  that, 
atkast,  the  northern  parts  of  it  had  been  visited, 
and,  pofaaps,  partially  settled  by  the  Northmen 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  always  existed  a  dim 
tnditioQ  that  the  western  shores  of  Europe  were 
aMthebottodaries  of  the  world.  The  legend  of 
S-fioadoQ,  the  Bishop  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  sail- 
iBKioossthe  Atlantic  and  discovering  an  Island 
6f  Ik  BUssed^  2jkd  Plato's  Atlantis ^  were  but 
^&a£tional  embodiment  of  a  fact.  Columbus 
i«N  Iceland  to  seek  there  among  the  traditions 
fif  tbe  natives  some  clue  to  the  mystery  of  the 
<Kao.  We  know  not  what  encouragement  he 
aay  have  received ;  but  modem  research  has 
pntred  that  the  traditions  were  not  without  founda- 
tioo. 
The  Sodety  of  Northern  Antiquaries  has  done 
ondi  to  clear  away  the  mist.  Professor  Rafn 
^  collected  and  translated  very  many  of  the 
»op  of  the  Scalds,  or  Scandinavian  poets,  re- 
cooitbg  the  voyages  of  their  countrymen  to  the 
vetten  laod ;  many  of  them  have  been  translated 
vlD  English  hy  Mr.  Beamish,  of  Cork,  and  others, 
adtte  most  mteresting  to  all  early  historians  of 


Wt  know  for  certain  that,  about  the  year  981 
«|^  Eric,  called  the  Red,  a  Norwegian  Viking, 
*Mied  Greenland,  and  that  a  bishop's  See 
]J*Hliblidhed  in  that  inhospitable  region,  about 
«Wiri02i.  A  list  of  bishops  of  that  remote 
^•llibeen  preserved  down  to  1406,  nearly  four 
I'lvMjears,  when  all  communication  between 
itiilthe  mother  country  ceased,  and  the  imper- 
^  cokmization  mtroduced  perished.  A  few 
^il  walls,  or  stone-fences,  now  maik  the  site 
^^Komegian  colony. 

bit  quite  natural  to  suppose,  that  these  adven- 
^*Ht  mariners,  who  crossed  over  to  Iceland  and 
^yahnd  so  frequently,  would  not  content  them- 
JWJJ  vitbout  passing  the  few  hundred  miles 
™hieparated  them  from  the  western  continent, 
^  about  500  from  the  western  seaboard  oif 
(mbiid. 
-toorfingly,  we  find  accounts  of  voyages  to 

JtM^inm  a  Lectnre  by  the  late  Dr.  Mullock,  Bishop  of 


and    from    settlements    in    Helluland,    Vinland, 
Markland,  and  Ireland-it- Mikla. 

Helluland  is  supposed  to  be  the  barren  and 
stony  land  of  Labrador;  Vinland  or  Winland, 
Newfoundland ;  but,  there  being  no  wild  vines 
here,  many  learned  men  transfer  the  name  to 
some  more  southern  land  in  the  United  States, 
while  others  again  say  that  the  Northmen  looked 
on  the  abundance  of  the  raspberry  plant  as  en- 
titling the  country  to  the  name  of  Vinland. 
Markland  is  supposed  to  be  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Maine,  and  Ireland- it- Mikla,  or  Great  Ireland, 
the  main  Continent  of  America,  the  present 
United  States.  It  is  very  improbable  that  so 
many  accounts  of  voyages  would  be  preserved, 
the  names  of  the  discoverers  and  navigators,  the 
birth  of  some  of  their  children  recorded, 
the  wreck  of  one  of  their  ships  on  Kceler  Ness 
(Kell  Cape  or  Ship  Cape),  and  the  locality  marked 
out  New  Keels  in  Bona  vista  Bay,  by  the  certain 
but  rude  way  of  determining  the  northern  latitude 
— that  is  the  len^h  of  the  longest  day  in  the  sum- 
mer solstice — if  it  were  all  a  work  of  imagination. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  these  sea-kings,  aftei 
establishing  colonies  in  Greenland  and  Iceland 
visited  Newfoundland,  and  made  some  settle- 
ments here ;  but,  I  believe  that  the  few  people 
they  brought  with  them  either  perished  in  their 
wars  with  the  Skroelligers,  or  Esquimaux,  or 
that  the  remnant  left  the  country,  which  they 
could  not  then  have  found  very  inviting.  The  real 
cause,  I  should  imagine,  of  the  abandonment  of 
these  lands,  was  the  invasion  of  more  genial 
clinu^s  and  polished  nations  by  the  Northmen. 

VAien  they  obtained  possession  of  one  of  the 
finest  provinces  of  France,  now  called  after  them, 
Normandy,  when  they  settled  in  Northumberland, 
and  along  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Shannon,  in 
Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork,  Dublin,  Wicklow 
and  many  other  Danish  towns  in  Ireland ;  and 
when  they  showed  such  a  capacity  for  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  civilization,  as  to  adopt  the 
languages,  arts,  and  sciences  they  conquered,  we 
may  naturally  imagine  that  they  would  abandon 
the  frightful  shores  of  Greenland  and  Iceland » 
or  the  rugged  and  uninviting  localities  of  New- 
foundland for  the  shores  of  smiling  France,  and 
the  rich  pastures  of  Ireland  and  England,  and  the 
western  land  would  soon  be  forgotten. 

It  is  said  that  a  Greenland  bishop,  Eric,  visited 
Winland,  in  1x21,  to  endeavour  to  re-convert  his 
countrymen  to  Christianity  who  had  forgotten  it. 

We  know  quite  enough  to  excite  our  curiosity, 
not  to  satisfy  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  real 
history  of  the  Northmen  in  America  will  ever  be 
cleared  up.  They  left  no  monuments  after  them : 
like  all  people  who  have  abundance  of  wood,  they 
would  not  build  stone  houses;  and  the  only  re- 
cords we  have  left  of  their  existence  here  are  the 
songs  of  the  Scalds,  or  the  histories  of  Adam 
Bremen  and  others,  half  fact,  half  fable,  and 
written  long  after  these  Northmen  had  passed 
away. 

The  wonderful  discovery  of  Columbus  had  ex- 
cited, in  a  degree  we  find  it  difiScult  to  comprehend, 
the  enthusiasm  of  Europe,  and  all  wished  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  glorious  inheritance  acquired  for 
Spain   by  the    Genoese  mariner.    The  Italians 
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almost  monopolised  the  American  discoveries; 
and  two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Gabota,  natives 
of  Venice,  who  resided  in  Bristol,  offered  their 
services  to  Henry  VII.,  to  make  discoveries  in 
the  Northern  Ocean,  and  find,  perhaps,  a  passage 
to  India  by  that  route.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1497,  Sebastian  Gabota, 
(Anglicised  to  Cabot)  discovered  Newfoundland, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Bona  Vista,  happy  sight, 
or  happy  view,  to  the  cape  he  first  sighted,  which 
Italian  appellation  it  retains  to  this  day.  He  re- 
turned to  England  the  same  year,  and  brought 
with  him  three  of  the  natives  of  the  island,  a  race 
now  cruelly  exterminated.  It  was  supposed  that 
these  interesting  aborigines  were  descendants  of 
the  Northmen ;  but  their  skulls  showed  them  to 
belong  to  the  American  or  Mongolian  race,  and 
not  to  the  Caucasian,  of  which  the  Northmen  were 
a  branch. 

We  know  that  they  called  themselves  Beoths ; 
that  they  painted  themselves  with  red  ochre,  as 
the  Britons  of  old  did  with  woad,  and  hence  they 
were  called  by  the  settlers  Red  Indians.  They 
were  clothed  in  robes  of  skin ;  their  arms  were 
the  bow  and  arrow  and  spear ;  they  lived  by  hunt- 
ing, and  preserved  the  flesh  of  the  deer  by  fucan- 
ning.  They  made  enormous  fences  (such  as  are 
used  in  Ceylon  to  entrap  elephants],  sometimes 
extending  as  far  as  thirty  miles,  and  converging 
to  a  point  where  the  deer,  in  their  migration,  were 
obliged  to  pass ;  thus  they  were  enabled  to  kill 
large  quantities,  which  served  them  both  for  food 
and  raiment.  Their  huts  are  represented  as 
comfortable,  and  capable  of  lodging  several  fami- 
lies. Of  their  religion  we  know  nothing;  but 
something  like  a  carved  human  head  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  one  of  their  houses,  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  practised  a 
species  of  idolatry.  A  Florentine  wnter,  Rucel- 
lai,  in  1^60,  in  a  general  map  of  the  world,  gives 
a  very  imperfect  map  of  Newfoundland,  and  a 
short  description  of  the  people : 

**They,"  he  says,  "are  barbarous  and  savage, 
eat  large  quantities  of  the  fish  called  baccaloas 
Tor  codfish),  raw  meat,  and  even  human  flesh," 
(which  was  false),  **  and  they  adore  the  sun,  the 
stars,  or  anything  that  strikes  their  fancy." 

They  were  a  fierce  people,  and  resented  the  in- 
trusion of  the  English  on  their  salmon  fisheries, 
and  the  Micmac  Indians  on  their  hunting- 
grounds.  Their  bows  and  arrows  were  no  match 
for  the  musket  of  the  white  man  and  the  Indian ; 
and  this  interesting  people  were  left  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  Micmacs,  and  of  the  whites,  more  cruel 
than  the  savage.  The  entire  race  perished,  and 
no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Newfoundland 
except  their  graves  .and  the  mouldering  remains 
of  their  huts  and  their  deer-fences.  I  have  made 
every  enquiry  I  possibly  could,  among  our  own 
people,  and  Indians  employed  by  the  government 
to  look  out  for  them.  Their  haunts  have  been  ex- 
plored, but  their  graves  alone  remain ;  their  fires 
are  extinguished  for  ever,  and  their  fate  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  government  of  those  who  took  no 
steps  for  their  civilisation  or  preservation. 

I  have  some  slight  reason  to  think  that  a  rem- 
nant of  these  people  remains  in  the  interior  of 
Labrador.  A  person  told  me  there  some  time  ago 
that  a  party  of  Mountaineer  Indians  saw  at  a 


distance  (about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea-coast)  a 
party  of  strange  Indians,  clothed  in  long  robes  or 
cassocks  of  skm,  who  fled  from  them ;  they  lost 
sight  of  them,  but  on  coming  up  to  their  tracks^ 
they  were  surprised  to  see  the  length  of  theil 
strides,  whiph  showed  them  to  be  men  of  a  larg« 
race,  and  neither  Micmac,  Mountaineer,  or  EsJ 
quimaux.  It  is  believed  that  they  were  the  renvJ 
nants  of  the  Beothic  natives. 

We  may  wonder  why  England,  after  such  & 
valuable  discovery,  did  not  avail  herself  of  the 
acquisition;  but  soon  after  Henry  VIII.  com* 
menced  the  Reformation,  as  it  is  called,  and 
squandered  the  treasures  left  by  his  parsimonious 
father,  Henry  VII.,  who  munificently  rewarded! 
Cabot  with  the  sum  of  ;^io  for  discovering  the 
New  Island^  which  about  this  time  got  the  name 
of  Newfoundland. 

No  gold  or  silver  was  discovered ;  and  so  the 
Biscayans,  who  are  said  to  have  fished  on  the 
banks,  and  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  island,  even  before,  or  as  early,  as  Cabot, 
the  Bretons,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese 
enriched  themselves  by  the  inexhaustible  mines  of 
the  fisheries,  while  Henry  and  his  nobles  were 
impoverishing  themselves  by  the  useless  pageant 
of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  or  the  wars  in 
France,  and  endeavouring  to  repair  their  shat- 
tered fortunes  by  the  plunder  of  the  Church. 

An  English  captain  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry 
VIII.,  in  August,  1527,  in  which  he  tells  him  that 
in  the  Port  of  S.  John's  he  found  eleven  ships 
from  Normandy,  and  three  from  Brittany,  en- 
gaged in  the  cod  fishery. 

As  all  Europe  was  Catholic  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  of  New- 
foundland by  Cabot,  we  find  that  the  names  im- 
posed by  the  early  navigators  were  either  the 
names  of  saints  on  whose  days  the  land  was  dis- 
covered, or  the  names  of  some  localities  in  their 
own  country  which  it  resembled,  or  names  de- 
scriptive of  some  natural  feature  distinguishing 
the  place— a  most  favourable  contrast  with  the 
names  given  by  subsequent  navigators. 

The  lUlian,  Cabot,  often,  perhaps,  deceived  by 
fog  banks,  seeing  at  length  the  cape  well  defined. 
the  surges  breaking  on  the  spillers,  and  the  dark 
green  of  the  forest,  gives  expression  to  his  feel- 
ings in  his  own  musical  tongue,  and  cries  out 
Bona  Vista.  Oh,  happy  sight !  Gaspar  de  Cor- 
tereale,  a  valiant  and  religious  Portuguese,  es- 
pecially devout  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S. 
Francis  discovers  the  gr^at  Bay  of  Conception, 
and  calls  it  after  the  great  mystery  of  the  Im- 
maculate Virgin,  Conception  Bay ;  and  the  cape 
at  its  entrance.  Cape  S.  Francis ;  he  also  naraed 
S.  Lewis'  and  S.  Francis'  Bays  on  the  Labrador. 
Go  round  the  shores  of  the  island,  and  you  will 
see  the  Catholic  devotion  which  named  the  bays 
Conception,  S.  Mary's  and  Notre  Dame  Bay, 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin— Trinity  Bay,  in- 
cluding Catalina  or  S.  Catherine's,  S.  Clare's, 
now  S.  George's,  S.  John's,  S.  Peter's,  S.  Judc's. 
now  Cape  Judy,  and  Trepassey,  the  Bay  of  the 
TYepass^s  or  All  Souls. 

Again  we  have  the  French  recollection  of  their 
own  smiling  land  in  Audreine,  Freebel,  and 
Plaisance  or  Placentia,  on  account  of  its  beautinil 
situation  ;  and  the  Portuguese,  Fermosa,.  beauU- 
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fol,  Reoetrs,  rocky,  and  numberless  others,  a 
most  happy  contrast  certainly  with  Bay  of  Des- 
pair, Gallows  Harbour,  Pinch  Gut,  Old  Shop, 
Bread  aod  Cheese,  and  many  others  too  trivial 
aod  vulgar  to  mention. 

In  1534,  Jacques  Cartier,  the  great  French 
oangator.  visited  the  island,  and  named  many 
Kapesaod  bays.  In  1583,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
cook  possession  of  S.  John's ;  put  up  the  Queen's 
Arms— Elizabeth's,  and  established  the  Book  of 
Cooaoo  Prayer  as  the  only  form  of  worship  to 
be  Qsed  for  ever  on  the  island. 

Ibe  country  was  now  about  to  commence  a  new 
fibaie  of  existence;  which,  however,  ended  in  dis- 
appietiDent.  Sir  George  Calvert,  subsequently 
Lod  Baltimore,  having  obtained  an  Irish  peer- 
a^|ot  from  King  James  a  large  tract  of  land 
OT  Bay  Bulls  to  Cape  S.  Mary's.  A  zealous 
Catho&c  and  most  enlightened  philanthropist, 
vinclihe  proved  himself  to  be  by  the  universal 
tokcatioQ  he  established  in  his  new  colony  of 
Maryland  (the  only  part  of  the  world  in  that  age 
where,  as  long  as  Catholics  held  power,  con- 
«aeiicc  was  legally  free,  and  no  religious  test  was 
reqidied  for  the  enjoyment  of  citizenship  or 
<i&t);  he  established  a  colony  in  Ferryland,  and 
Uiddie  foundation  of  what,  but  for  adverse  cir- 
<3astaiice$,  would  have  been  a  great  state  at  the 
pceieBt  day.  As  he  was  thoroughly  English  and 
^^>Mic,  he  wished  to  perpetuate  the  religious 
BMies  of  the  English  Church  in  his  new  plan- 
^^^]  accordingly  he  gave  the  name  of  Avalon 

tofepiwince.  It  was  a  tradition  in  the  early 
ontak  Church,  that  S.  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
^the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  fled  from  the  per- 
jcolion  of  the  Jews,  and  took  retiige  in  Britain. 
He  came,  it  is  said  to  Avalon,  afterwards  called 
^^J^sUmbury  in  Somersetshire,  and  founded 
there  a  church,  which  was  looked  upon  subse- 
^^'^jby  Britons,  Saxons  and  Normans  as  the 
^^^  of  British  Christianity.  A  splendid  abbey, 
which  covered  sixty  acres,  was  subsequently 
*^^cted»  but  perished  in  the  so-called  Reforma- 
^,  along  with  the  other  glories  of  Catholic 
tojjland.  There  is  an  ancient  Roman  town,  now 
^^W  from  the  great  abbey,  subsequently  built 
»««,butin  ancient  times  called  Verulam.  The 
Poto-martyr  of  Britain.  S.  Alban,  there  shed  his 
**><i  for  Clirist ;  and  the  abbey  and  town  after- 
'^  took  his  name.  Calvert,  thinking,  then, 
to  revive  those  Catholic  glories  of  his  country, 
J'Sed  the  southern  province  Avalon,  in  honour  of 
*  Josq>h  of  Arimathea,  and  his  own  town  Veru- 
p,  in  honour  of  S.  Alban.  Like  most  of  the 
^ogn  names.  French  or  Spanish,  this  was  cor- 
"ipted  into  Ferulam  first,  and  next  into  the 
^em  name  of  Ferryland.  Calvert  spent  over 
^30.000,  an  immense  sum  in  those  days,  in  the 
^tttement ;  but  a  grant  of  a  more  favoured  ter- 
niwy  in  the  Chesapeake,  the  incursions  of  the 
JMians,  and  the  atUcks  of  the  French,  induced 
^m  to  forsake  Newfoundland,  and  to  establish 
^aiyland,  called  after  Charles'  queen,  and  the 
^  of  Baltimore,  called  after  his  Irish  title. 
^M  Newfoundland  sustained  an  irreparable  loss, 
Jnjch  retarded  its  progress  for  two  centuries. 
^French,  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula, 
^^edthe  town  of  Placentia,  and  provided  for 
*o  lecunty  by  strong  fortificatiios.    These  are 


now  in  ruins.  It  is  remarkable  that  several  pro- 
perties are  still  held  in  Placentia  by  virtue  of  the 
original  French  titles ;  and  such  importance  did 
the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  attach  to  the  place, 
that  all  the  grants  are  signed  by  the  king's  own 
hand,  and  countersigned  by  his  minister,  Philip- 
pean. 

Nor  were  the  French  oblivious  of  the  necessity 
of  reli^on  in  their  new  settlement.  A  convent  of 
Franciscans,  a  branch  of  the  Convent  of  Our 
Lady  of  Angels,  of  Quebec,  was  established,  in 
1689.  on  die  site  of  the  present  Protestant  Church 
and  burying-ground,  and  a  few  French  tombs  of 
the  date  of  1680  and  1690  yet  remain  to  mark  out 
the  place  where  it  stood.  Most  of  the  French 
tombstones  were  taken  by  the  English  settlers 
after  the  surrender  of  the  place  by  France,  and 
applied  to  the  ignoble  purpose  of  hearthstones 
and  doorsteps. 

Newfoundland  was  then  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and,  in  1689,  the  second 
bishop  of  that  See,  Mgr.  S.  Vallier,  made  a 
visitation  of  Placentia  and  the  neighbouring  pafts 
in  company  with  Father  Giorgien  and  some  of  the 
Franciscan  community  of  Quebec.  The  record 
of  the  foundation  of  the  convent,  and  of  the  epis- 
copal visitation,  are  in  the  archiepiscopal  archives 
of  Quebec. 

A  series  of  skirmishes,  naval  battles,  and  ob- 
scure seiges.  followed,  until  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  1 7 13,  when  the  French,  exhausted  by  war,  were 
obliged  to  resign  all  claim  to  Newfoundland,  to 
evacuate  S.  John's,  which  they  had  held  for  five 
years  previously,  and  were  strongly  fortifying,  re- 
taining only  the  small  islands  of  S.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  and  the  right  of  fishing  from  Cape 
Bonavista  to  Point  Riche.  England  now  obtained 
the  dominion  of  the  entire  island,  but  had  no  in- 
tention of  colonizing  it.  She  wished  to  retain  it 
as  the  French  do  the  north  and  west  shores  at 
present,  as  a  nursery  for  her  seamen,  and  to  make 
the  riches  of  the  deep  in  Newfoundland  contribute 
to  the  strength  and  wealth  of  England.  Freedom  of 
Catholic  worship  was,  by  treaty,  allowed  to  the 
French  residents,  but  with  the  sinister  proviso, 
**  as  far  as  the  laws  of  England  permit."  Governor 
Edwards,  taking  advantage  of  this,  gave  such  an- 
noyance to  the  French  Catholics  and  their  clergy, 
that  almost  all  of  them  sold  their  properties  and 
left  the  island. 

{To  be  continued,) 


Jocular  Epitaph.— Wits  are  not  generally 
nice  as  to  either  the  objects  or  the  seasons  of 
their  jocularities.  No  time,  circumstance,  or 
occasion,  however  inappropriate,  is  exempt  from 
their  intrusion ;  and  even  tombstones  are  made  to 
perpetuate  morsels  of  their  skill.  The  following 
epitaph  by  a  lady  upon  herself,  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  churchyard  at  Folkestone,  is  only  one  of  a 
thousand  such  attempts  at  unseasonable  jesting : 

"  A  house  she  hath,  it's  made  of  such  good  fashion, 
The  tenant  ne'er  shall  pay  for  reparation ; 
Nor  will  her  landlord  ever  raise  her  rent, 
Or  turn  her  out  for  non-payment ; 
From  chimney-money,  too,  this  cell  is  free ; 
To  such  a  house  who  would  not  tenant  be  ?  " 
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A   PIONEER    OF    THE    CROSS; 

OR,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

^GLE  cast  a  look  of  rage  at  the  in- 
truder, but  this  produced  no  effect 
upon  him.  He  began  in  his  Indian 
jargon : 

'*  If  the  Huron  dogs  and  the  pale- 
Uice  will  not  speak,  I  will  do  so  for  them.  The 
French  will  send  no  soldiers  after  the  bald-pated 
black-robe.  But  the  Hurons  who  have  escaped 
will  make  a  great  out-cry  in  their  villages,  and 
call  up  all  those  who  are  able  to  draw  a  bow  or 
wield  a  tomahawk.  But  Eagle  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  them  before  the  moon  is  again  round  ; 
for  it  is  far  to  the  land  of  the  Hurons." 

"  How  many  tracks  has  Red  Hand  numbered  ?  " 
asked  Eagle,  sullenly. 

*'  Four ;  one  was  very  short,  for  as  soon  as  I 
foiind  it  I  followed  close  upon  it,  and  the  man  soon 
lay  dead  on  the  ground.  Brave  Eagle's  white 
brother  has  a  rifle  that  never  fails.  The  great 
chief  of  the  Mohawks  may  hang  up  his  scalp  in 
the  smoke  of  his  wigwam." 

As  he  said  this  he  brought  out  of  his  bullet- 
case  a  scalp,  which  he  offered  to  the  chief;  but 
Eagle  pushed  the  trophy  aside,  and  replied, 
proudly : 

"  Eagle  dries  no  scalps  that  he  does  not  himself 
take." 

The  bush-ranger  bit  his  lip,  replaced  tiie  scalp, 
and  muttered  in  his  jargon  : 

"I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble.  I 
shall  remember  this  for  the  future.  The  beggar ! 
To  give  me  no  thanks  for  the  piece  of  Huron 
skin  that  I  took  from  the  skull  of  that  red 
devil !  Wait  a  little,  scoundrel,  and  I  will  pay 
you!" 

Then  he  resumed  the  Mohawk  speech,  and  said, 
with  a  malicious  grin  : 

"  Eagle  spoke  the  truth ;  the  black- robe  has 
a  clever  tongue,  and  this  Huron,  too,  is  a 
liar." 

Quick  as  lightning  Ahatsistari  was  on  his  feet. 
His  bands  seemed  hardly  an  obstacle.  A  little 
bent,  he  looked  the  white  man  in  the  face,  and 
said,  in  a  deep  voice  trembling  with  anger  : 

••Bloody  Hand!" 

'*  Do  you  know  me,  false  Cat  ?  You  have,  per- 
haps, not  forgotten  how  you  drove  me  like  a  dog 
from  your  village  when  I  wished  to  do  good  to 
your  ragamuffins,  and  would  have  warned  you 
against  the  black-robe  ?  " 

••  The  Red  Wolf  does  not  know  Bloody 
Hand.  Eagle  is  hunting  in  company  \^ith  a 
crow,"  replied  the  Huron  chief  with  proud  con- 
tempt. 

••  I  fear  you  not,  Climbing  Cat ;  I  am  safe  from 
your  claws." 

••  Jean  Bauffet !  " 

The  bush-ranger  turned  in  terror  and  met 
Rent's  flashing  eyes,  who  now  stood  near  him 
supported  by  the  priest. 


•'Gaupil!  "  muttered  the  cunning  ^ite  man, 
turning  pale. 

"  Yes,  Gaupil,  who  knows  you  to  be  a  gallow's 
bird  wherever  he  may  find  you.  How  did  you 
settle  it  with  the  court  of  justice  at  Quebec,  you 
murderer?" 

"Ah!  Then  I  am  in  a  whole  nest  of  black 
snakes.  But  you  can  only  hiss  at  me.  Care  is 
taken  that  you  shall  not  bite,"  growled  the  un- 
masked  culprit,  as  he  doubled  his  fist  and  sought 
the  haft  of  his  hunting-knife,  while  a  diabolicali 
grin  distorted  his  face. 

**  Strike,  Jean  Bauffet,  strike  !  One  more  mur- 
der will  make  no  difference  to  you,  you  cowardljr 
bandit!" 

The  Oblate  raised  himself  to  his  full  height  and 
looked  fearlessly  at  his  opponent. 

Then  the  bush-ranger  let  go  his  hold  upon  the 
handle  of  his  knife. 

**  No,  my  lad ;  the  wild  Jean  Bauffet  is  not 
yet  so  foolish.  My  friends  the  Mohawks  would 
not  thank   me  were  I  to  deprive  them  of  the 

Cleasure  of  destroying  you  themselves.  No,  you 
lockhead,  I  shall  not  do  you  this  favour,  k 
will  be  much  better  that  you  should  be  burned  at 
the  stake." 

"  Bloody  Hand  is  not  a  crow.  Bloody  Hand  i^ 
a  mangy  white  dog.  Eagle  must  beware  of  him. 
Bloody  Hand  has  many  tongues,  and  will  betrays 
the  Mohawks  as  he  has  betrayed  us,"  said  Ahat- 
sistari, again  taking  up  the  word. 

"  Are  you  so  certain  of  that,  you  red  Jesuit- 
skull.  You  will  soon  be  able  to  show  what  you^ 
have  learned  from  the  bald-heads.  When  tied* 
to  the  stake  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing what  the  black-robes  have  taught  you.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  you  drove  me  from  the 
place  the  bald-heads  called  an  altar  when  1 
struggled  with  the  old  fox.  Bloody  Hand  has 
never  forgotten  the  red-skinned  wretch  who  drove 
him  from  the  temple." 

*•  And  }ou,  Jean  Bauffet,  have,  I  hope,  not  for- 
gotten what  awaits  the  ungodly  man,"  interposed 
the  missionary. 

"  Away  with  such  nonsensical  talk.  There  is 
neither  God  nor  devil ;  there  is  no  heaven  and  m> 
hell.  This  might  seem  to  make  me  wise  when  ) 
was  a  child,  but  it  is  long  since  I  ceased  to  be- 
lieve it.  Do  not  prattle  in  that  manner  or  I  wil) 
stop  your  mouth  for  ever,"  raged  the  bush-ranger, 
whom  the  piiest's  reminder  seemed  to  excite  to 
madness,  again  seizing  his  knife. 

So  far  Eagle  had  remained  a  silent  witness  of 
the  scene,  but  now  he  seized  the  arm  of  the  en- 
raged man,  and  said  coldly  : 

**  Red  Hand  has  no  right  over  the  prisoners. 
Red  Hand  will  find  his  reward  in  Eagle's 
village.  There  he  will  find  the  brown-skins 
readjr." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  traitor  who  had  be- 
trayed the  missionary  and  his  companions  into 
the  hands  of  their  pitiless  enemies  for  the  price  of 
a  certain  number  of  skins.  With  a  wild  curse  he 
struck  the  butt  end  of  his  gun  on  the  ground,  and 
roared  out : 

••  Red  Hand  will  reckon  with  you,  Eagle;  de- 
pend upon  that !  " 

Then  his  reason  returned.  He  threw  his  heav/ 
lifle  over  his  shoulder  like  a  feather,  held  oa: 
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his  band  to  Eagle,  and  said  with  forced  com- 
posure: 

**£a^Je  is  a  wise  chief,  and  he  speaks  the 
traft.  fle  can  do  wb3t  he  will  with  the  prisoners. 
Red  Band  has  no  right  over  them." 

Wkfa  some  dday  and  evident  repugnance  the 
Mofaawk  grasped  his  hand,  for  he  feared  the  wild 
ieOevwith  his  unfailing  rifle  whom  no  Indian  could 
mtpm  in  cunning-.  After  casting  a  look  of 
hated  upon  the  prisoners  the  bush-ranger  retired 
into  fte  interior  of  the  island,  soon  to  be  lost  sight 
of  aaoog  its  thick  trees. 

Wkn  Ea^  found  that  he  could  not  gain  any 
iakiBatioa  from  the  prisoners  either  atx>ut  the 
Fresdi  settlers,  or  the  Hurons,  he  determined  at 
(Boetoretam  to  the  village  inhabited  by  his  tribe, 
aad^pfpceeded  to  the  division  of  the  spoil.    Ac- 
€0R&^  to  the  customs  of  his  people  he  did  not, 
as  ikir  chief,  seize  upon  the  booty  which  had 
^  into  his  hands,  but  was  content  with  Abat- 
or's weapons,  which  consisted  of  a  bow.  a 
^^a  few  arrows,  a  tomahawk,  and  a  knife. 
Ibe  vestments  for  Mass,  which  the  missionary  car- 
ried abont  with  him,  together  with  the  books  were 
padttd  in  the  leather  case  from  which  they  had 
beeo  taken,  for  the  Mohawks  believed  them  to  be 
Medcd  by  F.  Jacques  for  carrying  on  his  magic. 
Tbef  cast  lots  upon  the  remaining  booty. 
After  that  Eagle  divided  the  prisoners  whom  it 
vsfte  custom  to  assign  to  those  who  had  con- 
<^  or  disarmed  them ;  but  this  rule  was  in 
^pRsent  instance  relaxed,  as  the  great  council 
«4e  Mohawks  must  first  be  held  as  to  the  fate 
^Ae  Frenchmen.    Ahatsistari  belonged  to  no 
«,  ferhe  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Airestai,  the 
^  of  war.    The  priest,  for  the  present,  fell  to 
the  same  savage   who  had  the  evening  before 
made  biro  sufiEer  so  severely,  as  his  slave,  and  the 
^OUates  were  given  up  to  those  who  had  most 
ffl-tieated  them.     The  two  Huron  braves  who  had 
wen  90  severely   wounded.  Strong    Hand    and 
futig,  and  who  could  not  very  well  be  moved, 
^f  at  at  a  sign  from  Eagle,  cast  aside  into  the 
Wu  A  few  minutes  after  their  scalps  were  seen 
*ttadied  to  the  g:irdles  of  two  Mohawks  whose 
!«Mhawks  had  put  an  end  to  the  earthly  suflFer- 
^  of  these    iaithful   followers    of    the    mis- 


^  Oblates  turned  with  horror  from  the  ghastly 
ytfat  the  good  father  remained  unmoved  and 
^•^tted  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  murdered 
**»•  Ahatsistari  was  filled  with  uncontrollable 
^watthe  sight,  but  when  he  saw  the  pnest  en- 
^Wm  prayer,  he  folded  his  fettered  hands,  his 
*3toes  lost  their  firm,  hard  expression,  and  his 
*^fledaway. 

it  sow  remained  to  decide  the  fate  of  Onduter- 
^^  and  the  old  man  was  placed  before  his  in- 
^«^judge.  The  loss  of  blood  had  weakened 
^jMrtt  he  tried  to  hide  the  i>ain  caused  by  his 
^toed  arm,  and  appeared  with  a  lofty  carriage 
before  the  chief,  who  looked  at  him  almost  with 
anaffof  pity. 

"Will  the  Huron  warrior,  upon  whose  head  lie 
V   ?"*^'  ®^  ™2i**y  winters,   be  able  to  follow 
«jrie  to  the  Mohawk  village  ?  " 
The  old  man  shook  his  grey  head,  and  re- 

"  Onduterraon  can  no  longer  be  of  use  to  his 


friends,  he  will  go  to  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  pale- 
faces Who  dwells  above  the  clouds  and  AVhons 
the  Mohawks  do  not  know." 

•*  Will  Onduterraon  tell  me  whether  the  black- 
robe  here  is  indeed  a  great  magician?*'  asked 
Eagle. 

"  Ondesonk  is  not  a  magician,  but  he  has  re- 
ceived great  power  from  the  true  Great  Spirit,  and 
when  he  asks  It  the  Great  Spirit  destroys  his: 
enemies.  Do  not  forget  that  Eagle,  and  set 
Ondesonk  at  liberty." 

"  Then  does  Onduterraon  think  that  a  Mohawk 
chief  fears  the  black-robe  and  his  Great  Spirit  ?* 
Eagle   will    show   him    that    he  laughs  at  the 
Frenchman." 

Then  the  chief  rose  and  gave  the  priest,  who* 
was  unprepared  for  such  treatment,  so  heavy  a 
blow  in  the  face  that  he  staggered,  and  would 
have  fallen  had  not  the  wound^  old  man  caught 
him  in  his  left  and  still  useful  arm. 

Then  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  sparkled,  and  inv 
an  angry  voice  he  exclaimed : 

**  Eagle,  you  are  not  worthy  of  the  race  whose- 
name  you  bear.  You  come  from  the  nest  of  a 
chattering  jay.  Your  tongue  is  busy  when  no- 
danger  threatens.  The  Hurons  have  only  heard 
your  war  cry  when  you  fall  upon  them  like  a. 
cowardly  wolf,  and  because  you  had  a  great  troop 
of  warriors  with  you.  Onduterraon  has  never 
seen  your  face  in  battle,  but  he  has  seen  you  fly 
from  Ahatsistari  like  the  deer  from  the  hunter. 
Your  voice  is  loud  like  that  of  the  bull-frog,  but 
your  arms  are  as  weak  as  those  of  a  squaw,  and 
your  heart  is  so  small  that  no  arrow  can  find 
It !  Eagle,  you  are  not  what  your  name  calls 
you— you  are  the  most  cowardly  of  all  the  Red 
Wolves ! " 

As  the  old  man  stood  there,  and  with  his  arm 
encircling  the  priest,  and  with  flashing  eyes, 
spoke  thus  to  his  conqueror,  he  looked  like  one  oV 
the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome,  who  might  have 
addressed  a  hero  in  similar  terms. 

Eagle  answered  not  a  word,  and  as,  after  ar 
short  pause,  he  still  made  no  reply,  Onduterraon 
lifted  his  left  hand  towards  heaven,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  loud  voice  : 

*'  Eagle,  the  Great  Spirit  hears  and  sees  every- 
thing. He  knows  even  what  we  think.  He  ha& 
seen  what  you  and  your  people  have  done.  The 
souls  of  the  two  braves  whom  your  warriors  have- 
killed  in  the  bush  are  gone  to  Him,  and  to  Hinv 
mine  and  yours  will  also  go ;  from  Him  we  shall 
hear  whether  here  upon  earth  we  have  deserved 
reward  or  punishment.  Eagle,  Onduterraon  now^ 
stands  before  you,  he  stands  before  you  at  the 
end  of  his  years,  the  next  step  will  remove  hinv 
from  the  abode  of  bodies  to  the  abode  of  souls. 
Believe  his  words  for  he  speaks  the  truth.  The 
One  True  Great  Spirit,  before  Whom  the  Hurons- 
bow  the  knee  with  the  black- robe,  this  One  True- 
Great  Spirit  will  turn  away  from  the  Mohawks 
and  His  anger  will  fall  upon  them  if  their  hearts 
remain  closed  againtt  the  words  which  He  speaks, 
to  them  by  the  mouth  of  the  black-robe.  The 
Great  Spirit  is  over  all ;  He  is  here  amon^  us. 
Listen,  Eagle,  for  He  will  fulfil  the  words  which  I 
speak  to  you.  A  lieht  shines  upon  the  forest.. 
Onduterraon  sees  wide  fields  and  great  villages 
in  which  dwell  pale-faces  who  have  come  over  Qie 
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wide  waters.  He  sees  how  the  pale-faces  in- 
crease like  the  grass  upon  the  prairie  and  the 
trees  in  the  woods.  Their  thunder  carries  death 
among  the  Mohawks.  They  throw  the  firebrand 
into  fheir  villages,  they  poison  the  red  men  with 
their  smoke  and  destroy  them  with  the  fire-water. 
Onduterraon  sees  how  the  Red  Wolves  are  driven 
from  their  forests  and  follow  the  great  light,  and 
roam  about  in  a  far  land  poor  and  miserable. 
They  have  no  longer  a  hunting  ground  and  must 
beg  of  the  white  man  who  has  brought  to  them 
death  and  destruction.  Eagle,  you  have  been 
fighting  against  peaceable  men,  you  have  over- 
powered and  killed  them— you  have  shed  their 
blood.  You  are  a  disgrace  to  your  tribe.  Ondu- 
terraon will  not  follow  you  as  a  captive  to  your 
village,  he  will  die  when  his  last  war  cry  is 
heard.  The  weapon  of  your  warrior  has  broken 
fais  arm,  and  the  life  is  slowly  flowing  from  the 
wound.  The  Great  Spirit  has  so  ordered  it  and 
Onduterraon  thanks  Him  for  it.  The  Mohawks 
have  no  more  power  over  him,  for  he  will  go  to 
the  distant  land  where  peace  dwells  and  no  war- 
cry  is  heard.  Do  not  think.  Eagle,  that  Ondu- 
terraon is  angry  with  you.  No,  be  pities  you,  for 
you  are  blind,  and  your  mind  is  confused  so  that 
you  persecute  the  children  of  the  Great  Spirit  who 
know  Him  and  pray  to,  Him.  Onduterraon  will 
pray  to  the  Lord  of  Life  that  He  will  no  longer 
be  angry  with  you.  Leave  the  men  in  peace, 
and  no  longer  tmeaten  their  lives.  Onduterraon 
has  spoken." 

The  old  man  hid  his  face  in  his  hand.  The 
Mohawks  remained  silent,  while  the  Huron  stood 
there,  not  as  their  prisoner,  but  as  the  announcer 
of  his  own  sentence.  His  prophetic  words  had 
made  a  ^eat  impression  and  Eagle  felt  ashamed 
before  him. 

The  Mohawk  had  listened,  immoveable,  to  the 
speech  of  the  old  man,  but  now  animation  re- 
turned. His  old  savagery  resumed  its  sway,  his 
eyes  glowed  like  those  of  a  panther,  his  breast 
heaved.  ,  He  rose  slowly,  and,  as  if  mechani- 
cally, seized  the  tomahawk  which  hung  in  his 
girdle. 

Onduterraon  withdrew  his  hand  from  his  face, 
cast  a  bright  glance  towards  heaven,  and,  then, 
for  a  moment,  looked  calmly  at  his  conqueror ;  he 
then  bent  his  grey  head  in  silent  expectation  of 
the  mortal  blow.  But  the  tomahawk  fell  not ;  the 
wild  chief  restrained  his  wrath,  replaced  the 
bloodstained  weapon  in  his  girdle,  stretched  out 
his  unarmed  hand  to  the  speaker,  and  said  in  the 
loud  and  deep  tones  of  his  native  speech : 

"The  old  raven  of  the  Hurons  cannot  frighten 
a  warrior.  He  shall  die  at  the  stake.  He  has 
spoken  in  vain,  Eagle  has  closed  his  ears.  Ondu 
terraon  shall  go  into  the  land  of  souls,  that  his 
black-robe  has  promised ;  he  shall  go  hence,  and 
shall  seek  it  but  be  will  not  find  it.  The  happy 
hunting  grounds  are  closed  against  him,  for  he 
has  turned  away  from  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  red 
men,  and  he  is  no  longer  his  child.  Who,  of  my 
warriors,  broke  the  wing  of  the  gray  crow,  and 
who  took  him  prisoner  ?  Let  him  come  forward 
and  put  him  to  silence.  Let  him  take  Ondu- 
terraon's  scalp,  and  give  his  body  as  food  to  the 
fishes." 

One  of  the  M. hawks  stepped  out,  and  drew  his 


knife.  Murder  glared  in  his  eyes,  and  he  would 
have  rushed  upon  his  victim  if  F.  Jaques  had 
not  placed  himself  before  him. 

"  The  Great  Spirit  will  require  of  you  every  drop 
of  blood  that  you  shed  I  Tremble  before  the 
vengeance  of  the  living  God !  "  he  cried  in  a  loud 
and  threatening  voice  to  the  savage,  who  timidly 
shrunk  back. 

"  Does  one  of  my  braves  shrink  from  a  black 
snake  that  can  only  hiss  ?  "  thundered  Eagle^ 
overcome  by  anger,  and  with  his  strong  arm,  he 
pushed  back  the  exhausted  priest  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  cling  to  a  tree  to  prevent  himself  from 
falling. 

The  ill-treated  man  raise(^is  hands  entreat- 
ingly  to  heaven,  as  he  exclaimed :  » 

**  Oh,  Thou,  my  God,  wilt  Thyu^sujfer  such  evil 
deeds  ?  Have  pity  upon  us,  and^if  it  can  be,  let 
his  cup  pass  from  us  !  " 

The  Mohawk,  encouraged  by  his  chief,  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  plunged  his 
knife  into  the  breast  of  the  old  Huron,  who  re- 
mained motionless  for  a  moment,  and  then  fell 
lifeless  to  the  ground. 

The  murderer  made  a  yell  of  triumph,  and 
threw  himself  upon  his  victim  to  scalp  hinu  The 
missionary  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  and  again, 
with  uplifted  hands  called  to  heaven  for  help, 
and,  then,  as  if  God  would  send  him  a  sign  that 
his  prayer  had  been  heard,  a  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning shone  from  heaven,  accompanied  by  a 
deafening  clap  of  thunder,  which  rolled  and 
cracked  m  the  air,  as  if  the  firmament  was  brpken 
up,  while  but  a  few  paces  from  the  scene  of  the 
murder  a  mighty  oak  was  cleft  in  two. 

The  Mohawks  crowded  howling  together,  while 
the  Hurons  looked  in  surprise  at  the  Jesuit,  who, 
they  believed,  had  called  down  the  lightning  on 
their  enemies.  Conguerers  and  bonquered  were 
equally  amazed.  Ren^  Gaupil  and  William 
Couture  were  on  their  knees  in  prayer;  F. 
Jaques  stood  there  deeply  moved,  and  offered 
the  thanksgiving  of  a  full  heart. 

The  rain  rushed  down  in  torrents;  and  brought 
relief  to  the  wounded  men  ;  but  the  storm,  which 
had  gathered  unobserved,  seemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted itself  in  this  one  fearful  outbreak.  It  con- 
tinued to  lighten  for  some  time,  and  then  the  clouds 
parted,  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  sun  again  shone 
in  the  blue  heavens. 

The  terror  of  the  Mohawks  was  over  as  soon  as 
they  saw  that  the  black-robe  had  ended  his 
prayer,  and  was  again  beginning  to  attend  to  the 
wounded  men.  The  sun,  meanwhile,  was  de- 
clining, and  Eagle  prepared  to  retire;  but  the 
circumspect  chief  desired  to  leave  no  traces  of  the 
battle,  and  for  this  reason  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
and  murdered  men  has  to  be  laden  with  stones 
and  sunk  in  the  river,  a  work  which  occupied 
some  hours.  It  was  near  midnight  when  the 
canoes  were  pushed  into  the  water  and  manned. 
All  the  damaged  canoes  of  the  Hurons  were 
destroyed,  and  those  still  useful  were  hidden  in  a 
little  bay  of  the  Iroquois  river,  where  it  flows  into 
the  S.  Lawrence. 

By  daybreak,  the  victors,  with  their  booty  and 
their  prisoners  had  left  S.  Peters  Lake,  and  the 
vultures,  greedy  after  blood,  were  the  only  living 
creatures  which  gave  any  sign  of  the  late  battle. 
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Eagle  kaev  that  another  warlike   body  of  his 

ti&iasoear,  and  in  order  to  give  them  infor- 

BuUiaDof  his  conquest,  he  had  caused  its  story  to 

beoffpKd  00  the  bark  of  a  mighty  tree  in  the 

pmtm  picture-language  of  the  Indians.  There, 

after  naojr  years,  was  the  account  found  by  some 

i6dc  bufltm,  and  the  French  authorities  in  the 

settkneot  caused  a  wooden  cross  to  be  erected 

iBaanofy  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  brave 

Kmnt  of  God  and  bis  companions.    But  the 

tDotfaoftime  has  eaten  this  away,  and  the  tree, 

vith  the  picture  made  by  the  wild  Mohawks,  has 

ta^  sioce  been  destroyed,  for  the  plough  has, 

iv  Bore  than  the  age  of  a  man,  broken  up  the 

fenst|xoand,  and  peaceful  and  industrious  peo- 

{fcvk&ve  there  little  know  of  what  once  hap- 

jwftj  in  their  fruitful  homesteads. 

{7o  be  continued.^ 


TO    A    LARK. 


B] 


HAT  ails  my  little  warbler  ? 
She  singeth  not  to-day, 
From  her  cage  beside  the  window. 
Her  carol  sweet  and  gay. 


Sbe  is  longing:  for  the  freedom 

She  used  to  know  and  love, 
Wben  her  home  was  in  the  woodlands, 

Her  cage  the  sky  above. 

Ah,  well !  ray  tiny  minstrel, 

1  sympathise  with  thee ; 
1,  too.  am  weak  and  weary. 

And  long  so  to  be  free. 

Far  from  the  giant  buildings 

That  half  shut  out  the  sun, 
Where  men  like  slaves  must  labour. 

And  toil 'is  never  done. 

I  long  to  greet  the  meadows 

Wherein,  a  child,  I  played  ; 
To  quench  nay  thirst  at  the  Silver  Well, 

To  wander  through  the  glade  ; 

To  hear  the  bells  at  evening 

Ring  out  so  sweet  and  low  ; 
To  sit  beside  the  stream  and  hear 

The  music  of  its  flow. 

But  ah  !  my  little  singer. 
My  hopes,  hke  thine,  are  vain  ; 

I  toil  for  men  with  book  and  pen, 
Bound  down  by  Labour's  chain. 

1  see  no  sight  to  cheer  roe 

In  dusty  rooms  like  these, 
I  have  no  solace  but  to  hear 

Thy  tinkling  melodies. 

Then  deem  me  not  too  selfish 
If  1  feed  and  keep  thee  here— 

The  only  thing  that  bids  me  cling 
To  a  sunnier  atmosphere ! 

George  Hull. 


THE    SNAKE    DANCE 

OF    THE    MOQUI    INDIANS    OF   ARIZONA. 


Colorado. 


HE  Moqui  Indians  live  just  west  of  the 
boundary  line  between  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  north  and  east  of  the 
Colorado  Chiquito  river,  and  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  south  of  the  Grand 
The  Moquis  inhabit  seven  pueblos,  or 
villages,  each  built  upon  the  crest  of  a  precipice 
or  sandstone,  impregnable  to  any  ordinary  assault. 
Here  they  have  lived  since  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  most  of  their  present  customs 
have  existed  since  then.  One  of  their  ancient  re- 
lij^ous  ceremonies  is  the  snake  dance,  and  it  was 
this  that  Captain  Bourke  determined  early  in  the 
summer  of  i88i  to  see.  The  date  for  the  beginning 
of  the  ceremony  was  the  full  moon  of  August,  and 
the  scene  was  Hualpi,  one  of  the  seven  Moqul. 
pueblos.  Passing  over  the  account  of  the  journey, 
with  its  attendant  incidents  and  adventures,  to 
Hualpi,  let  us  take  up  Captain  Bourke's  descrip- 
tion <^  this  strange  religous  ceremony,  the  snake 
dance.  The  process  of  catching  the  snakes  is 
thus  described  by  one  of  the  more  communicative 
Indians  :  "  Before  they  go  out  to  hunt  the  snakes, 
the  young  men  meet  in  the  house  of  the  head  man 
of  the  order,  and  there  have  prayer  and  a  bowl  of 
sacred  corn-meal.  They  make  their  sacrificial 
wands  of  the  feathers  of  the  eagle  and  the  bluejay 
before  going  out  to  catch  the  snakes,  for  which 
they  begin  to  search  eight  days  before  the  dance, 
going  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  When  they 
catch  a  snake,  they  seize  it  back  of  the  head, 
hold  it  up  towards  the  sun  in  their  left  hand,  and 
stroke  it  lengthwise  with  the  right,  repeating  a 
prayer."  When  it  is  known  that  over  loo  snsS^es 
were  used  in  the  dance,  and  that  most  of  them  were 
rattlesnakes,  and  all  poisonous  reptiles,  one  can 
appreciate  what  pleasant  sport  it  must  be  for  those 
young  fellows  to  catch  and  bring  them  back  alive. 
Once  brought  to  the  village  the  snakes  are 
placed  in  what  is  called  an  estufa,  a  chapel  or 
council  chamber,  where  they  are  ** herded*'  by 
two  old  men.  These  old  men  seemed  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  narcotics,  and  aroused  themselves 
only  when  some  serpent  ventured  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  for  it.  They  used  eagle  wands 
— a  stick  in  the  end  of  which  are  two  feathers — to 
keep  the  snakes  in  submission,  the  Moqui  theory 
being  that  the  serpents  have  an  instinctive  dread 
of  an  eagle's  wing.  This  curious  use  of  the  eagle 
feathers  was  also  illustrated  during  the  dance. 
Both  young  and  old  showed  no  fear  of  the  snakes 
so  long  as  the  reptiles  were  uncoiled.  They  picked 
them  up,  holding  them  near  the  head  and  stroking 
them  to  keep  them  quiet  and  to  prevent  them  from 
winding  about  the  arm.  In  the  same  room,  also, 
the  men  and  boys  were  preparing  for  the  dance — 
painting  themselves  and  arranging  their  hair,  the 
characteristics  of  the  latter  being  a  fringe  that 
came  down  to  the  eyebrows.  The  snakes  were 
gathered  up,  some  of  the  old  chaimers  taking  a 
dozen  at  a  time,  and  placed  in  buckskin  bags, 
after  which  they  were  taken  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Rabbit  dens,  in  further  preparation  for  the  dance 
in  the  quadrangle  around  the  "  sacred  rock." 
The  author  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  8C .  n^ 
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when  the  whole  villaj^e  is  on  tiptoe,  in  view  of  the 
coming  ceremony. 

Here  you  have  the  projecting  beams  of  the 
ladder  leading  down  into  one  of  the  estuCas ;  close 
to  this  the  sacred  rock,  with  its  niche  containing 
the  sandstone  torso  idol  and  the  largest  of  the 
petrified  wood,  eagle-down  and  the  corn-shucks. 
On  this  side  of  the  sacred  rock  are  the  cotton- 
wood  lodge  and  the  sacred  tree,  and  right  back 
of  these  a  mediaeval  jumble  of  masonry,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  half- ruined  castle  of  a  Rhine  robber- 
baron  of  six  centuries  a^o.  Fill  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  this  mass  of  buildings  with  a  congrega- 
tion of  Moqui  women,  maids  and  matrons,  dressed 
in  their  graceful  garb  of  dark  blue  cloth  with 
lemon-stitchings ;  tie  up  the  young  girls'  hair  in 
big  Chinese  puffs  at  the  sides ;  throw  in  a  liberal 
allowance  of  children,  naked  and  half-naked; 
give  colour  and  tone  by  usinsf  blankets  of  scarlet 
and  blue  and  black,  girdles  of  red  and  green,  and 
necklaces  of  silver  and  coral,  abalone,  and  chal- 
chihuiri.  For  variety's  sake  add  a  half-dozen 
tall,  lithe,  square-shouldered  Navajoes,  and  as 
many  keen,  dyspeptic-looking  Americans,  one  of 
these  a  lad]f  ....  and  with  a  hazy  atmosphere 
and  a  partially  clouded  sky  as  accessories,  you 
have  a  faithful  picture  of  the  square. 

The  spectators  numbered  750,  and  one  can  well 
imagine  that  the  few  white  people  amone  them 
looked  with  wonder  upon  the  scenes  that  followed. 
We  win  condense  the  account  of  Captain  Bourke, 
and  still  retain  his  lan^[uage  as  far  as  possible : 

The  dancers  moved  mto  a  square ;  nrst  a  bare- 
footed old  man  sprinkling  water  on  the  ground, 
another  carrying  a  basket  of  fine  commeal,  others 
with  odd-looking  rattles,  nine  little  boys  also  with 
rattles,  an  old  man  twirling  a  wooden  sling,  the 
sound  of  which  was  like  falling  rain;  the  next 
division  consisted  of  forty-eight  persons,  two  of 
them  children,  and  all  males ;  each  bore  wands 
of  eagle  feathers  in  both  hands.  All  the  dancers 
wore,  tied  to  the  right  knee,  rattles  made  of  tor- 
toise shells  and  sheep  or  goat  toes,  which  clanked 
whenever  the  leg  was  moved.  Their  faces  were 
blackened  from  brow  to  upper  lip,  while  mouth 
and  chin  were  painted  ghastly  white.  Their 
bodies,  legs,  and  arms  were  naked,  and  greenish 
black  in  colour,  kilts  of  painted  cloth  hanging 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  Beads,  shells, 
girdles,  etc.,  were  their  ornaments.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  march  around  the  sacred  stone,  and 
the  two  divisions  then  formed  in  line  a  few  paces 
apart,  facing  each  other.  After  other  ceremonies, 
sounding  the  knee  rattles,  waving  the  eagle  wands 
and  chanting,  the  men  composing  the  second 
division  pranced  two  by  two  and  arm  in  arm 
around  the  sacred  rock,  going  through  the  motion 
of  com  planting.  Then  came  a  band  of  gaily- 
dressed  squaws,  who  sprinkled  meal  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  second  division  of  men  then  disap- 
peared, but  soon  emerged,  marching  two  and  two 
as  before ;  but  those  in  the  left-hand  files  carried 
snakes  in  their  hands  and  between  their  teeth. 

The  Indians  in  the  right  file  still  retained  the 
eagle  wands,  and  with  them  they  tickled  the 
heads,  necks,  and  jaws  of  the  snakes,  thus  dis- 
tracting their  attention  from  the  dancers,  in  whose 
teeth  they  were  grasped  so  firmly.  The  spectacle 
was  an  astonishing  one ;  and  one  felt  horrified  at 


this  long  column  of  weird  figures.  With  rattles 
clanking  at  knees,  hands  clenched  and  elbows 
bent,  the  procession  pranced  slowly  around  the 
rectangle,  the  dancers  lilting  each  knee  slowly  to 
the  height  of  the  waist,  and  then  plantine  the  foot 
firmly  upon  the  ground  before  hfting  the  other, 
the  snakes  all  the  ^hile  writhing  and  squinoiog 
to  free  themselves  from  restraint.  When  the 
snake  carriers  reached  the  eastern  end  of  the 
rectangle  they  spat  the  snakes  upon  the 
ground,  and  then  other  movements  were  per- 
formed. Women  threw  com  meal  in  the  air  and 
upon  the  snakes,  which  were  then  transferred 
to  the  little  boys,  who  formed  part  of  the  first 
division.  One  five-year-old  youngster,  in  the 
fearlessness  of  infancy,  stoutly  and  bravely  upheld 
a  five-foot  monster  which  earlier  in  the  day  had 
so  nearly  scared  me  out  of  my  senses.  This  part 
of  the  ceremony  lasted  only  a  moment,  the 
serpents  being  replaced  in  the  sacred  lod|^e.  As 
fast  as  the  members  of  the  second  division  had 
dropped  the  first  batch  of  snakes  they  returned 
with  more,  every  man  carrying  a  reptile  between 
his  teeth,  and  the  women  filling  the  hair  and  faces 
of  the  men  with  flour.  Again  and  again  the 
weird  procession  circled  around  the  sacred  rock. 
Some  dancers  even  took  two  small  snakes  between 
their  teeth.  No  steps  had  been  taken  to  render 
these  snakes  innocuous  either  by  the  extraction  of 
their  frings  or  by  dmgs.  Once  or  twice  snakes  of 
unusual  activity  had  coiled  themselves  up  in 
attitudes  of  hostility,  from  which  they  were  dnven, 
not  by  the  ordinary  eagle-wand-bearing  attend- 
ants, but  by  older  and  more  dexterous  manipu- 
lators who,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  were  expert 
charmers.  Two  or  three  serpents  stmck  viciously 
at  all  who  approached  them.  Finally  all  the 
snakes  were  brought  out  again,  placed  in  a  circle 
and  covered  with  meal.  The  Indians  of  the 
second  division  then  grasped  them  convulsively  in 
great  handfuls.  and  ran  with  might  and  main  to  the 
eastern  crest  of  the  precipice  and  then  darted  like 
frightened  hares  down  the  trails  leading  to  the 
foot,  where  they  released  the  reptiles  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  whole  dance  did  not 
occupy  more  than  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  over  100  snakes  being  used  ;  and  this  within 
seventy  miles  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad. 


Family  Favouritism.— Family  favouritism  is 
a  besetting  sin  that  is  often  aggravated  by  pecu- 
liarities of  disposition,  which  very  peculiarities 
are  frequently  developed  by  circumstances.  Two 
children  of  the  same  parents  are  bora  with  very 
similar  dispositions,  perhaps,  but  one  is  plain  and 
the  other  pretty ;  the  one  possessed  of  average 
childish  manners,  while  the  other  is  especially 
graceful.  Now  in  many  families  this  would  serve 
to  create  a  different  feeling  for  the  children,  and 
while  the  plain,  ordinary  child  would  be  well 
treated  and  cared  for,  the  pretty,  graceful  creature 
would  be  the  favourite  from  very  early  life.  And 
if  the  other  one  has  average  sense  he  will  notice 
Uie  difference  very  soon.  This  in  turn  will  tell  on 
his  disposition  by  rendering  him  still  less  lovely, 
from  the  very  consciousness  he  has  that  he  is  un- 
fairly dealt  with  in  being  slighted  for  that  for 
which  he  is  in  no  wise  to  blame. 
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RHEINSVILLE    MANOR. 


Bl 


[lovelier  spot  than  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Rheinsville  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find,  nor  a  more  cheerful  or 
pleasant  residence  than  that  known 
as  Rheinsville  Manor.  Everything 
SMte  of  comfort  and  hospitality,  for  Frank 
OMalkf  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  an  Irish 
^ratoao  as  could  be  found  in  the  kingdom. 
Wteahe  carae  home  to  settle  down  on  his  pro- 

ptrtj  a  the   County    D .    after     years    of 

leioace  abroad,  he  did  what  most  men  under 
soflr  dicamstances  will  do.  In  other  words, 
bcMlhome  a  wife.  In  the  discharge  of  all  his 
(Ms,  public  and  private,  he  contrived  to  journey 
aiii^tk  road  of  life  as  evenly  as  most  men, 
mtoag,  however,  with  an  irreparable  shock  in 
iheiaihol  his  wife,  who  left  him  one  child — a 
<i»tfbter.  Just  then,  as  if  to  fill  the  vacant  spot 
iabakeait*sa&ction,  and  to  give  a  companion 
<</iitrowB  years  to  little  Ellen,  it  happened  that 
his  brother,  Myles  O'Malley.  died,  leaving  his 
odf  (^ild,  Phibp,  now  parentless,  to  the  love  and 
caze  of  Frank.  Time  thus  passed  on  ;  the  cousins 
^tevupto  be  man  and  woman,  or  nearly  so,  but 
^^,  at  the  time  when  our  story  opens,  had  not 
vsted  the  Manor  for  nearly  two  years,  having 
^porsubg  his  studies  in  old  Trinity.  In  the 
•atime,  however,  it  was  tacitly  understood  that 
«tehe  had  completed  his  studies,  and  been 
^r  started  in  a  legal  career,  he  would  find  a  re- 
^ia  the  hand  of  his  pretty  cousin. 
Sddom  was  the  tranquillity  of  the  beautiful  little 
^if^  of  Rheinsville  so  put  to  the  rout  as  it  was 
miae,  May  evening,  in  the  year  18 — ,  when  a 
neat  and  dashing-  gig,  with  high  stepping  cob 
^  groom,  in  a  rich,  though  not  gaudy,  livery, 
*iwWi  up  to  the  door  of  the  "Rheinsville 
Anns/'  There  is  something  wonderful  in  the 
cclcntv  with  which  the  tidings  of  an  arrival  are 
spadtiirough  the  population  of  your  small,  quiet 
^fJ%»,  where  such  an  event  is  of  unfrequent 
^waience ;  the  knowledge  becomes  universal  in 
^pscesof  time  so  exceedingly  brief,  that  it  seems 
to  be  the  result  rather  of  intuition  than  of  any 
^^ccrtained  mode  of  communication.  Such  was 
^case  in  the  present  instance.  1 1  was  not  every 
I2  that  such  a  smart  turn  out  was  to  be  seen  in 
2%ge  of  Rheinsville,  so  the  excitement  of  the 
™JjUiit8  was  intense,  and  the  occupant  of  the 
'^Wwas  received  with  a  degree  of  curiosity  and 
^^^^^  adequate  to  his  distinguished  appear* 
^  He  took  the  two  best  rooms  at  the  •*  Rheins- 
^^^^Anns,"  and  was  understood  to  intend  making 
*.  J*g8tay  in  the  village.  Evidently  he  was 
^fer  he  paid  for  everything  with  an  unques- 
Ij^^jfe  and  most  agreeable  liberality;  young, 
"^'wne,  and  accomplished.  In  short,  never 
.^tbe  people  in  and  about  Rheinsville  so  de- 
^vitedwith  man,  as  with  the  dashing  proprietor 
!« the  gig.  He  had  a  particular  faculty  of  mak- 
^^  himself  acquainted  with  everybody,  and  by 
tbecndof  the  first  week  of  his  stay,  was  on  visit- 
'og  tttms,  not  only  with  every  family  of  the  least 
•wiem  the  village,  but  with  all  the  neighbouring 
2*ntxy  within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles.  But  there 
'^  one  thing  that  slightly— but  very  slightly- 


diminished  the  universal  satisfaction  felt  and  ex- 
pressed at  the  presence  and  manners  of  the  new- 
comer; and  this  was  the  mystery  in  which,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  he  thought  proper  to  en- 
velope his  parentage,  connections  and  pursuits. 

At  any  rate,  he  neglected  no  occasion  to  let  all 
the  world  (of  Rheinsville)  know  that  the  subject 
was  one  on  which  he  did  not  wish  to  be  inter- 
rogated. One  of  his  first  visits  was  to  the  manor, 
a  circumstance  which  was  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent. 

Amongst  his  other  habitudes,  Squire  0*Malley 
was  a  sportsman,  and  at  the  close  of  one  day, 
when  he  had  been  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  he 
found  himself  quietly  riding  homewards  in  com- 
pany with  the  stranger,  who  had  ridden  to  the 
hounds  during  the  day,  and  who  now  beguiled  the 
road  by  pleasant  converse.  Imperceptibly,  by  his 
apparent  frankness  and  cordiality,  the  latter  so 
favourably  impressed  the  squire,  that  when  he 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  manor,  he  invited  him 
to  his  table,  which,  after  a  slight  demur,  he  ac- 
cepted. Probably  the  stranger's  acceptance  was 
influenced  by  the  appearance  of  Ellen,  who  flew 
down  the  avenue  to  greet  her  father's  return. 

CertainlVt  the  stranger  made  himself  speedily 
at  home  and  at  ease,  evidencing  the  most  flatter- 
ing estimate  of  the  hospitality  that  made  him 
thus  comfortable. 

The  evening  turned  out  very  stormy,  and 
O'Malley  solicited  his  visitor,  if  he  were  not  par- 
ticularly engaged  elsewhere  for  the  evening,  not 
to  **  break  cover  "  for  the  night,  a  request  to 
which  he  readily  acceded.  Indeed,  he  said,  his 
time  was  his  own,  being  an  idle  bachelor,  rambling, 
for  amusement,  about  the  country.  And  not  onTy 
for  that  night,  but  lor  many  succeeding  days  and 
nights,  did  he  remain  at  the  Manor. 

Frank  O'Malley  found  out  that  he  was  very 
cunning  at  tying  flies,  and  handled  a  double-bar- 
relled gun  like  a  man  that  knew  what  he  was 
about.  Ellen  at  first  merely  thought  him  a  very 
agreeable,  pleasant  fellow.  In  point  of  fact  his 
visit  appeared  about  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged, 
lie  presented  Ellen  with  piles  of  new  music,  and 
some  charming  bijouterie^  all  of  which  he  laid 
with  such  easy  grace  before  her  that  she  felt  no 
embarrassment,  nor  thought  of  declining  his  gifts. 

And  80  the  summer  passed  away,  and  autumn 
found  the  captivating  stranger  still  at  the  Manor, 
which  for  many  years  had  never  been  so  gay  as 
under  the  inspiring  influence  of  his  presence.  The 
men  all  swore  that  he  was  the  best  rider,  and  one 
of  the  best  shots  they  had  ever  seen.  The  old 
ladies  eulogized  his  profound  skill  and  attention 
at  whist,  and  the  young  ones  were  all  in  raptures 
with  his  fine  voice,  his  exquisite  taste  in  dress, 
and  his  delightful  gallantry.  He  was  always  pro- 
posing and  carrying  into  effect  some  particularly 
agreeable  scheme  of  amusement :  to-day  a  pic- 
nic on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  bold  hiUs  at  the 
base  of  which  reposed  the  Manor ;  to-morrow  a 
ride  to  the  ruined  castle  that  frowned  over  the 
river,  which,  either  leaping  and  tumbling  down 
over  rocks  and  shingle,  or  warbling  along  the 
flat,  rich  meadows  for  a  space,  lent  such  a  pic- 
turesque effect  to  the  valley  of  Rheinsville. 

Ellen,  from  simply  regarding  him  as  a  pleasant 
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visitor,  gradually  but  surely  was  affected  by  his 
assiduous  and  elegant  attentions.  She  was  a  de- 
lightful creature,  and  when  her  bright  hazel  eyes 
made  the  stranger  (Hugh  Dalrymple,  as  he  now 
acknowledged  his  name  to  be)  her  slave,  was  just 
nineteen.  Occasionally,  thoughts  of  her  absent 
cousin,  Philip,  would  strike  her,  and  she  would 
ask  herself  were  it  possible  that  the  affection  which 
he  believed  to  be  centred  in  himself  could  ever 
be  transferred  to  another ;  but  still  she  could  not 
shut  her  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  her  power  over  the 
stranger,  nor  (with  a  woman's  vanity)  to  the  deal 
of  envy  which  his  marked  attention  to  her  excited. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  on  one  evening, 
when  those  grey  lines  in  which  September 
monotonously,  but  sweetly,  arrayed  the  little  vil- 
lage, verdant  mead,  and  tinted  wood,  were 
gradually  deepening,  Ellen  0*Malley  sat  in  pen- 
sive thought  on  a  green  bank,  beneath  a  canopy 
of  umbrage,  formed  by  a  cluster  of  ancient  syca- 
mores and  elms,  in  the  park  of  the  manor ;  a  few 
patches  of  gleaming  sky  from  above  redeemed 
the  place  from  the  character  of  gloom  which  the 
loftiness  of  the  trees  and  the  masses  of  foliage 
contributed  to  produce.  A  deep  shade  of  melan- 
choly had  settled  upon  her  lovely  features ;  a 
frightened,  nervous  expression,  betokening  long 
unrest.  A  few  days  previous,  a  letter  had  been 
received  by  her  father  from  Philip,  in  which  he 
announced  some  college  success,  and  his  inten- 
tion of  paying  the  manor  a  visit,  after  his 
lengthened  absence.  That  very  day,  too,  Dal- 
rymple had  told  her,  in  low  and  hurried  accents, 
how  he  only  lived  in  the  hope  of  winning  her  love, 
and  that  one  little  word  from  her  lips  would  de- 
cide whether  he  should  be  a  wanderer  without 
aim  or  end  of  existence,  or  remain  by  her  side. 

Confused  and  surprised,  Ellen  found  no  words 
for  utterance.  She  besought  Dalrymple  to  be  less 
precipitate.  Yet  on  that  evening  she  was  not  in- 
different to  his  whisperings.  Pensively  seated 
beneath  the  spreading  trees  after  her  interview 
with  him,  asking  herself  how  would  her  present 
state  of  mind  reward  the  devotion  of  her  cousin 
Philip,  she  thought  of  how  in  their  infant  days 
they  had  played  together  in  the  shrubby  lanes 
and  grassy  meadows,  and  were  ever  the  com- 
panions of  each  other's  hours,  and  the  mutual 


sharers  of  all  their  childish  joys  andsorrows.  But 
the  phase  of  childhood  passed  overj^the  capacity 
of  heart  increased.  And  so,  just  aIHe  time  when 
Philip  left  Rheinville  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the 
metropolis,  little  Ellen  had  begun  to  grow  shy  of 
her  playmate.  A  womanly  sedateness  was  mingled 
with  her  smile,  as  she  laughingly  and  blushingly 
promised  to  be  his  wife  when  he  returned,  a  great 
man.  What  was  she  now  about  to  do  ?  To  with- 
draw her  promise  and  bestow  her  hand  upon 
another,  and  that  other  a  stranger!  Heavily 
passed  the  hour  she  spent  beneath  the  trees,  and 
keen  and  bitter  were  Ellen's  feelings  that  night  as 
she  rested  her  head  on  her  pillow. 

Philip,  in  his  letters  to  Ellen,  seldom  reminded 
her  of  their  betrothal.  All  earth's  powers  could 
never  have  persuaded  him  that,  in  his  absence, 
her  tastes  or  feeling  would  have  become  perverted. 
His  faith  was  centred  in  a  belief  of  her  high  prin- 
ciple, her  truth,  and  her  warm  heart,  and  so 
"when  he  heard  from  herself,  as  well  as  from  his 


uncle,  of  the  continued  sojourn  of  the  handsonM 
stranger  at  the  manor,  and  of  the  attention  whici 
he  paid  her,  no  jealous  pang  wrun^  his  heart,  aoc 
he  hopefully  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  enua 
cipation  from  his  studies  would  place  him  once  mon 
within  the  domestic  circle  at  the  manor. 

About  a  week  before  the  time  when  Philip  was 
to  arrive  at  the  manor,  the  "  Rheinsville  Arms  ' 
received  an  accesion  of  guests,  in  the  shape  oi 
two  travellers,  who,  if  not  as  aristocratic  as  th^ 
one  who  dashed  up  to  its  door  in  his  gig  some  tw« 
months  before,  accompanied  by  valet  and  groonij 
were,  at  any  rate,  equally  mysterious  in  their  move^ 
ments.  One  of  them  was  a  man  of  some  five^and^ 
forty  years,  rather  short  in  stature,  and  whose 
features  were  harsh  and  unprepossessing.  But 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  plausibility  in  his 
speech,  and  he  evinced  considerable  tact  and 
cunning  in  the  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to 
acquire  information  relative  to  the  various  families 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  principal  items  of 
local  gossip.  Much  of  his  time,  for  a  day  or  two 
after  his  arrival,  was  spent  in  the  bar-room  of  the 
"Rheinsville  Arms,"  in  the  company  of  Hugh 
Dalrymple' s  two  servants,  who  still  remained 
there,  although  what  he  was  able  to  see  in  their 
society,  was  more  than  the  portly  landlord  could 
fathom.  When  not  thus  engaged,  he  busied  him- 
self in  his  own  apartment  in  the  careful  perusal 
of  various  bundles  of  papers,  while  his  companion, 
who  was  much  more  reticent  and  reserved  in  his 
manner,  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  accorded 
to  residents  at  the  **  Rheinsville  Arms,"  by  Frank 
O'Malley,  of  visiting  the  grounds  surrounding 
the  manor.  In  the  course  of  these  rambles  he 
now  and  again  encountered  Ellen  and  Dalrymple 
strolling  through  the  demense,  and  upon  these 
occasions,  although  it  might  have  been  observed 
that  he  respectfully  stood  aside  to  allow  them  to 
pass,  he  would  follow  their  after  movements  with 
a  degree  of  scrutinizing  zeal,  that  evidenced  the 
interest  he  took  in  them  was  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

And  that  he  and  his  companion  had  a  motive 
in  their  apparently  eccentric  proceedings,  was 
soon  clear,  for  a  circumstance  occurred,  so  much 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events  in  RheinsviUe, 
that  to  this  day  it  forms  the  most  notable  event  io 
the  history  of  that  quiet  little  village. 

One  fine  afternoon  Charley  Grace,  then  the 
butler,  but  at  one  period  the  huntsman  of  Frank 
O'Malley,  perceived,  with  no  small  surprise,  the 
two  guests  at  the  "Rheinsville  Arms,"  leisurely 
walking  up  the  avenue  that  led  to  the  manor,  and 
to  his  greater  amazement,  saw  that  they  were  ac- 
companied by  the  village  constable.  O'Malley 
was  not  a  J. P.,  and  what  the  latter' s  object  was  in 
thus  seeking  the  manor  was  quite  beyond  Char- 
ley's comprehension,  and,  therefore,  he  hastened 
to  apprise  his  master,  who  was  in  his  study,  of  the 
circumstance.  O'Malley  was  no  less  surprised 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  unusual  visit,  and 
directed  the  trio  to  be  shown  into  the  libraiy. 
where  he  speedily  joined  them,  anxious  to  know 
the  cause  of  their  appearance  there.  To  his  en- 
quiry on  this  point,  the  sojourner  at  the  **  Rheins- 
ville Arms,"  to  whom  we  have  more  particularly 
alluded,  said : 

"  I  have  the  honour,  I  believe,  to  address  Mr. 
Ftank  O'Malley?" 
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■      "Ik same,  sir,  at  your  service." 
:      "Aid  I,  sir,  have  the  honour  to  introduce  my- 
i  flitojoar  notice,  however  unpleasant  my  visit 
M^dfemately  prove,  as  John  Klay." 
*Tbe  name  is  one  that  I  do  not  immediately 

of  to  mind.    Perha  ps  you  would ' ' 

"Probably  not,  sir,  but  it  is  one  well  known  in 
Loodoo.  I  am,  in  short,  as  well  as  my  comrade, 
a  Bow-street  officer,  and  my  present  business  here 
ill  to  arrest  a  person  who  has  been  enjoying  your 
Voqatality  for,  I  believe,  some  months.  My  justi- 
tobm  for  this  seeming  strange  proceeding  is 
ttbiarrant,"  he  added,  producing  that  docu- 

"iirest  my  guest,  sir!"  said  0*Malley.     "I 
d^iot  exactly  comprehend  you." 

"1  am  convinced  of  that,  sir ;  but  allow  me  to 
cplain  mjTself  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  There 
tte  so  many  charges  against  the  person  in  ques- 
tioQ  that  you  would  be  hardly  able  to  comprehend 
tb  general  nature  of  the  proceedings  instituted 
against  him.     Nor  is  it  necessary  that  you  should 
do  so,  but  the  specific  charge  upon  which  I  hold 
^warrant  for  his  arrest,  is  his  malversation,  to 
an  incredible  extent,  of  the  funds  of  a  London 
tank,  in  which  he  held  the  position  of  cashier.     I 
^had,"  continued  the  officer,  **  for  the  last  six 
ordght  months,  a  stem  chase  after  him.  and  that 
»proferbially  a  lengthened  one,  but  I  have  earthed 
Ml  at  last ;  and  while  my  success  is  to  me  a  source 
^9CTt  than  mere  gratification,  I  have  only  to 
toieryou,  awkwardly  it  maybe,  but  I  can  assure 
jnancerely,   my  regret  that   my  professional 
wwations  should  have  necessitated  my  intrusion 
Bto  tiie  residence  of  an  honourable  gentleman, 
J^ose  only  association  with  the  business  which  I 
M?e  in  hand,  is  tbat  he  has  unwittingly  allowed 
auaa^i  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  an  impostor." 
.Thcfedings  of  Frank  O'Malley  at  the  conclu- 
sion oi  this  speech  are  indescribable.    Motioning 
the  speaker  and  his  colleagues  to  seats,  he  re- 
gained silent  for  a  few  minutes,  but  at  last  ob- 
served: 

"  1  need  not  remark  how  poignant  is  the  regret 
'^ch  I  experience  at  the  fact  of  my  roof-tree 
Javing  for  a  second  sheltered  one  whose  antece- 
«nts  are  such  as  you  have  described.  And  this 
^?ret  is  the  more  irritating,  seeing  that  the 
Pwibility  of  his  manners  has  gained  for  him  so 
^  of  the  society  of  my  daughter,  while  his 
^■lificatioos  as  a  sportman  has  secured  his 
^^css  to  the  circles  of  all  the  chief  families  in  the 
"ogiibourhood  of  Rheinsville.  He  is  not  at  pre- 
*"^  ^thin,  but  I  expect  him  every  minute,  and 
7?  gladly  afEord  you  every  facility  to  aid  the  ends 
ofjnsticc." 

But  this  charge  of  malversation  of  the  bank's 
^fla  was  not  the  only  one  against  the  gentleman 
'Jo  whirled  up  to  the  "  Rheinsville  Arras  *'  one 
^^njomiog,  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  servants ; 
•nose  distingu^  appearence  and  off-handed 
™*^r  so  completely  awed  the  good  people  of 
'^^ijnsville ;  who  followed  the  county  hounds  with 
J^  sportsman-like  ardour  and  dash ;  who  was 
^cynosure  of  all  eyes ;  who  so  coolly  made  him- 
*«  at  home  at  the  manor;  and  who  wooed  and 
*™8twonthe  daughter  of  its  owner.  "Hugh 
^^^ple "  (as  he  caUed  himself  when  he  did 
^^^^^^^^cend  to  give  a  name)  had  so  many  aliases 


that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  (even  for  John 
May)  to  trace  his  new  patronymic.  There  were 
few  gaming-tables  at  which  he  was  not  disadvan* 
tageously  known.  He  was,  in  fine,  an  accom- 
plished vagabond,  and  it  was  whispered  even 
worse,  although  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the  darker 
crimes  upon  him.  How  he  contrived  to  obtain  a 
position  of  trust  in  a  London  bank  was  never 
known ;  the  only  feasible  opinion  hazarded  was, 
that,  having  got  the  son  of  one  of  the  firm  into 
his  power  in  some  **  hell,'*  he  had  employed  his 
advantage  in  securing  a  birth  in  the  establish- 
ment— ^with  what  result  we  have  seen.  So  cool 
and  consummate  a  scoundrel  was  he,  that  when 
arrested  by  John  May  (whom  he  at  once  recog- 
nised as  an  old  acquaintance)  on  his  return  front 
a  stroll  with  Ellen,  he  coolly  raised  his  hat  as  he 
left  the  place  in  custody,  and,  with  one  of 
his  most  elegant  bows,  remarked  that  there  were 
few  pleasanter  days  in  his  career  than  those  which 
he  had  spent  at  Rheinsville  Manor. 

And  what  said  Ellen  to  the  denouemeni  of  this 
strange  but  true  story  ?  She  flung  herself  upon 
her  father's  neck,  and  while  her  bosom  heaved 
and  throbbed,  as  her  feelings  sought  to  gain 
utterance  in  speech,  no  words  could  express  them. 
They  were  too  deep  for  speech,  and  it  was  not 
until  her  parent  soothed  her  with  all  a  parent's 
tenderness  that  she  at  length  revealed  how  deep 
a  hold  the  stranger  possessed  of  her  affections, 
and  in  what' a  new  light  Philip  stood  in  her  esti- 
mation. Never  before  had  she  appreciated  his 
patient  and  enduring  attachment.  Pressing  her 
hands  upon  her  burning  forehead,  she  remained 
some  moments  buried  in  deep  thought,  hot  at 
length  she  exclaimed : 

**  Oh.  has  it  at  last  come  to  this ;  and  is  my 
once  happy  home  to  be  rendered  desolate  for  ever 
through  me.  Oh,  Philip,  Philip !  how  my  poor 
brain  racks  and  throbs — how  you  will  hate  and 
loathe  me  when  you  iearn  all !  " 

Philip  ^fi(^  learn  all,  when  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  reached  the  manor,  and  found  Ellen  prostrate 
on  a  sick  bed,  and  delirous  through  an  attack  of 
fever.  And  when  at  length  some  reason  glim- 
mered through  the  dark  feelings  of  desolation  that 
had  for  a  time  clouded  her  faculties,  the  first  low 
voice  she  heard  beside  her  couch  was  that  which 
murmured  her  name : 

"Ellen!  dear,  dear  Ellen!" 

It  was  PhiHp,  who  strove  by  every  means  to 
assuage  the  grief  that  so  entirely  depressed  her 
spirits  ;  but,  though  he  never  once  alluded  to  the  • 
painful  cause  of  her  illness,  she  had  herself  awoke 
from  her  delusive  and  bewildering  dream. 

To  no  explanation  would  he  listen  ;  and  if  the 
wonted  peace  and  quiet  of  Rheinsville  was  singu- 
larly disturbed  when  the  dashing  guest  at  the 
manor  was  (under  the  safe  conduct  of  John  May,) 
conveyed,  handcuffed,  from  his  snug  quarters 
there  to  the  "  Rheinsville  Arms,"  and  thence,  in 
his  own  gi^  (without  his  servants)  to  the  county 
gaol,  pendmg  his  transmission  to  the  locale  of 
his  last  offence,  it  was  more  than  paralleled  by 
the  scene  which  that  pleasant  hamlet  presented 
not  long  after  Ellen's  recovery.  Then  the  church 
bells  rang  out  merry  peals  ;  then  the  village  chil- 
dren strewed  the  path  with  flowers,  and  then 
Philip  O'Malley  led  his  fair  cousin— so  unex- 
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pectedly  wooed  and  so  providentially  lost  by 
another,  and  now  fairl}'  and  honourably  won  by 
himself— to  the  altar,  and  in  after  years,  many 
^vcre  the  golden-haired  children  that  joyously 
.ijambolled  with  old  Frank  O'Malley  and  their 
parents,  beneath  the  ancient  sycamores  that 
shade  the  grounds  of  Rheinsville  Manor. 

E.  M*M. 


MONASTIC  HOUSES  IN  ENGLAND. 


Is  coming  from  the** Nineteenth  Century*' 
this  is  remarkable :  The  Reformation, 
and  its  child,  the  Revolution,  thouj^h 
they  have  destroyed  many  a  noble  mon- 
astic building,  have  not  annihilated  the  monastic 
life.  The  tradition  has  survived,  and  still  exists. 
In  some  countries,  notably  in  the  Austrian  £m- 
loire,  many  monastic  foundations  dating:  back  as 
^ar  as  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  still  flourish 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  large  possessions  and  all 
the  influence  and  prestige  that  attached  to  similar 
in^stitutions  in  our  country.  Even  in  England  the 
connection  has  never  been  broken.  Since  the 
.coming  of  S.  Augustine  in  the  sixth  century 
Benedictine  monks  have  never  been  wanting  on 
English  soil,  and  at  the  present  moment,  besides 
the  monastery  in  which  1  am  now  writing,  there 
are,  at  least,  three  others  within  the  four  seas  which 
<:laim  lineal  descent  from,  and  even  identity  with, 
that  very  corporation  to  which  the  thirteenth 
century  monasteries  belonged.  The  mediaeval 
monasteries  of  England,  therefore,  do  not  need 
successors.  They,  still  exist.  Or  if  they  must 
have  successors,  such  can  surely  be  found  else- 
where than  in  Pall  Mall.  During  the  three 
centuries  which  have  passed  since  the  spoliation 
of  the  English  monastic  houses  numerous  religious 
<:orporations  have  sprung  into  existence,  which, 
without  being  exactly  monastic  in  their  nature, 
have  inherited  the  principles  of  monastic  life, 
have  taken  up  much  of  the  work  which  the 
monasteries  once  fulfilled,  and,  in  the  altered 
circumstances  of  modem  life,  have  taken  that 
hold  upon  the  popular  mind  which  the  monas- 
teries once  exclusively  enjoyed.  These  may  be 
truly  regarded  as  **  the  successors  of  the  thirteenth 
c-iniury  monasteries."  They  may  not  exist  in  Pall 
Mall :  but  in  other  busy  thoroughfares  of  London 
.  and  our  large  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  slums  and 
back  streets,  will  be  found  the  Oratorian  and  the 
Passionist,  the  Redemptoiists  and  the  Jesuit,  the 
Father  of  Charity  and  the  Marist,  the  Vincentian 
and  Christian  Brother,  along  with  a  host  of  con- 
jugations of  women,  who,  under  the  name  of 
bisters  of  Charity  or  of  Mercy,  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor,  or  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and  fifty 
others,  carry  on  the  work  of  Christian  love  by 
teaching,  reclaiming,  feeding,  clothing,  nursing, 
and  caring  for  the  poor  and  of  the  little  ones  of 
Christ.  In  almost  every  town,  and  in  even  many 
a  country  hamlet,  will  be  found  these  truly  trust- 
worthy successors  of  the  very  best  days  of  Eng- 
lish monarchism,  whose  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
to  the  needs  and  weakness  of  others  not  only 
emulate  the  deeds  of  their  predecessors,  but  cry 


shame  upon  much  of  the  luxury  and  heartless 
self-indulgence  which  is  threatening  to  eat  the 
heart  out  of  our  English  society.  \Vhen  the  Pall 
Mall  club-house  is  the  only  representative  of  the 
monastic  ideal  in  this  land,  God  help  England! 
But  we  have  not  yet  fallen  so  low,  nor  are  we  likely 
to  do  so.  The  national  character  is  too  thorough, 
too  energetic,  too  masculine.  Even  outside  the 
Catholic  Church  there  is  a  movement  of  return  to 
tne  old  externals  of  **  the  higher  life."  The 
vagaries  of  Llanthony  and  some  other  failures 
have  been  the  result ;  but  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  8el^sacrifice  and 
voluntary  self-denial  has  also  ensued,  and  much 
of -the  old  vulgar  contempt  and  uncultured  hatred 
of  the  name  of  monk  is  dying  away. 


THE    SONG    OF   THE    BIRDS. 


Say  what  means  this  evening  carol 
Soft,  remote  and  piercing  nigh. 

How  can  ye  of  dull  apparel 
Thus  with  music  rend  the  sky  ? 

Cease  awhile  your  animation. 
Tell  me  what  hath  you  inspired, 

Never  to  such  gratulation 
Hath  the  song  of  man  aspired ! 

'Tis  a  song  of  deep  emotion, 
*Tis  a  strain  that  tells  of  love. 

Breathing  all  the  heajt's  devotion. 
Praising  Him  who  dwells  above  t 

*Tis  to  Him  this  simple  measure 
By  His  creatures  is  addressed  ; 

Would  it  might  repay  the  treasure 
With  which  we  are'  daily  blest ! 

Said  I,  *'  Cease  ye  merry  minstrels, 
Never  let  your  song  expire  ! 

Poets  give  us  earthly  music. 
Yours  the  truly  sacred  lyre ! " 


V.  P. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  Bditor  desires  to  call  the  atteotioa  of  CoBtribotors  to  the 
foUowioff  roles  regardinf  MSS.  :— 

I.  Contributioos  mutt  be  written  oa  one  side  of  die  papei 
only. 

«.  £ach  contribution  must  bear  on  the  first  pure  the  seoder'il 


name  and  auldress,  and    the    conditions  on  which  it  is  for 
warded. 

3.  In  no  case  can  the  Editor  undertake  the  task  of  pasatns 
an  opinion  upon  the  merits  or  defects  ot  poems  or  stones  sub^ 
mitted  to  him ;  nor  can  he  specify  tiie  reasons  which  may  in  4 
flaence  him  in  rcjectinf  any  contribation. 

4.  As  MS*^.  are  sent  ▼oluntarily,  the  Editor  will  not  hold  himi 
self  re»pontible  for  their  safe  return ;  bnt  when  an  addressed 
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jection. 
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will  remain  for  six  months  at  the  office,  where  they  will  b« 
obtainable  upon  application,  either  personally  or  by  lette« 
enclosing  auldretsed  wrapper.  Beyond  six  months  no  ap^ica- 
tion  can  be  entertained. 
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'*IT    ^ATED  MY  LIE 

^^  *^  F«*«*  %m^  •bt^ACidAsrrei&t  ^o1#  on  n<L    In  i  few  d*yi  I  w^t  qutle  w  ll/'-£«#r«el/H«  Uthr  of  C. 

L  A  M  P  L  O  UQHS     PYRETrC     SALIf 

W^lCH      IS       KF^KftVKSCING     AND     TASTELESS.    FORMING    A    MOST    INVI 

VITALISING.  AND  REFRESHING  DRAUGHT. 

-Oj^.    PROUT",    JifOMGAN^    TURLET,    GIBBON,   SPARKS,  DOWSING 

CAI^R    _/*4  C^JCSOX^  and  many  other  A  fed  teal  GtntUmen^  Aat>t  jfwen  unquauj, 
iii  iht  impor/ance  qf  Ike  discovery  and  the  immense  value  of 

THIS    GREAT  REME 

A«    POiigffW'lwir    ^lefE^mH  matt  estenlial  for  the  reitoration  mad  raoiateo^nctt  of  He&lthjWitb  [ 

1   ill  HEADACrrF,    SEA  t^t  PILTOHS    SICKNESS.    COXSTIP, 
Gfc  K,    llEAklHURN.    and    FRVERIs.H    COLDS  j     prtveoU    *n<i  q 

w«*rr  --.  i^C^k LET,  »nd  other  FEVERS,  8MALLPOX    MPASLES.aod 

i^fCIN    COM£:^LAJX\i  TvS,  ftfid  v^nout  other  *ltor«d  coodittooi  of  the  Mood.      Ic  is  fA«  cur«  lor  CI 

f^i^^Vr^rzow  1— S««rftt#  of  apiirloat  Ballas*  and  Cff«tT«Bcin€  9ftlU  eoatAial 
«t«n&eiaCA  yml  fonrai^d  by  unpyin^lpled  pertotti  as  the  »iBe  oi  belli 

"TIC    SALI>rE    U  wmnunlcd  not  to  contain  Magnesia  or  any  substance  likely  to  prodt 
^  1     formatiarts. 

1^    1  AidftC    QlAss-Stopperrd    Boltlei,  2s.  6(3.«  45.  6J.|  lift..  And  ais,  each. 

LAMPLOUGH'8  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUI 

A    ctrfect    L4»xuty.        XaJcen    effervescing  wilh   Pyretic  Saline  a  most  agreeable  Sun 
Soid  ty  a/l  CA^tnists  in  Patent  Ghsi-itapptrtd  Bottles  at  2x.  attd^.  6d,  ta 

H.     LAM  PLOUGH,    113,    HOLBORN    HILL.    LONDON. 

Free  by  post,  One  Shilling, 
THE      BEST    LIKENESS    OF    THE    LATE 

PIUS    IX., 

K     BEAUTIFUL    WOOD    ENGRAVING    ON    THICK    TONED    ?A 
FIT  FOR  ANY  DRAWING   ROOM. 

*•  Thr  TAuBI-ST,*'  the  leading  CaihoUc  orgaf),  of  Feb.  i6says:  •' Wc  have  received 
l_AMP  •  OfBcc  r>T\^  of  the  best  likenesses  we  hare  seen  of  the  late  Pontiff.  The  pnce,  ( 
pula  it  witHin  tHe   reach  of  all/' 

Okctck  of-  the  "LAJitp/'  25,  Whitefriars  Street,  London.  ] 
Are    THE    PUREST.  CHEAPEST.  &  BEST   BITTERS  EVER  ; 

..  ^    e      c'onjpounded    from     HOPS.    BUCHU,     MANDRAKE,     PODOPHY: 

Pj  .  ^y*-      £|jc     oldest,    best,   and   tnost  valuable  medicine   in   the  world.    Cont 

.^'\  \  *curatWe   propt-nics  of  all  other  Bitters,  being  the  greatest  BLOOD  P 

V';   ^   ;  r    /'f^c^J^-y^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *"*^  Health  Restoring  agent  on  earth. 

Disease  or  111  Health 


^jr^/.*  '   ''  ■"^'f  I'sae  BUUfi  are  used,  so  varied  ami  J>er/cct  are  their 


Caa^asji<^^    *^^'^  -^^^  j,qP  bi^jers  TODAY. 

/  --    ^      too     ^^  °'  ^  OhemlBtB  throa^hoat   XhB   World 
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CmoUUni  Milk  for 
PreserviDg  ^  Beftu^ 
Ufyiog  the  8kl&«vor 

product^d.  It  looD  rcndert 

It  SOFT.  SMOOTH, 

ANB     WKITC, 

t^ntirt-ly  remove*  and  pre- 
veitti  all  RoQ^hliradr 

B^edjieBS,     Ctuips. 
InitatioQ.  Stc  ,  aod 

pr  cjserf  c*  tUc  Skin  fram  tbo 
elTecti  oretpoiur^?  to  the 

rmosT.  COLD.  wntD,  oa  ha&o  watss. 

MoTfi  d'tiVfctually  than  any  other  known  prFparatktn. 

NO  L\U\    SUOL'LD  EVER  BK  WITHOUT  IH 

BvUlcs  i«.,  1$.  qd  ,  and  n.  6J.,  or^ll  CliemUt;  and  Prrfumert. 

Any  lijte  free  for  ^d,  caIm,  t>y  the  Sole  Makers, 

W.  BESTRAM  &  SOIT,  ChemlaU.  ChelUnliftm. 


The  LOUIS 
VELYETEE 

Gi'm^a  Face,     Fast  PVovm  Pik. 

L  T  IjII  I        1  AIlll    OE ARS  THE  NJ 

**LOris/*   AKD  THE   WEAK  OF  EVERY  VAR0| 
GUARANTEED.        PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


Thoa.  Wallls  &  Co ,  Holbom  Viadi 

LONDON, 


Tfi]VABLE8' 

American    Organ 

ON  HIRE  SYSTEM,  FROM  Us.  PER  MONTE 

G.  VENABLES  &  CO.,  187  &  189,  Essex  RdJ 
ISLINGTON,    N. 

PERRY  PEN  COMPETITION,  1885i 

13  GOLD  &  SILVER  WATCHES 

TO    BE    GIVEN  AWAY  AS   PRIZES 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMENS  OF  WRITING  AND  DRAWING 

WITH      PERRY      PENS 


PjLiZE  "A'*— /c^/'  Boys  under  \t  yenn  of  nt^a. 
A  KEYLESS  SIL\^R  WATCH      . .      Value  30s, 

PKrzK  **^**^-For  Girlv  umfer  \2  years  of  ng*\ 
A  KEVLESS  SILVER  WATCH     '. ,      Value  30s. 

Prize  *'Q'*^Fi*r  Vmitk^  n<^  12  fti  15  {ntlHint, 
A  SILVER  WATCH  .  Value  /s  5s, 

Pki/k  **  Q  *' — 
Far  I'fmfki  at  St^hoitf  unJfr  18  Vi^rs  of  agt, 
Vt%^x  VKvm  —  A  GOLD  WATCH,  Value  £\o  las. 
Second    „     —  A  SlL\T£JV     „  „       ^5  55. 

Prizk  •*  f  '*— 

Fiff  Ladtis  at  ScMh?/  unJtr  tS  years  af  agt. 
First  VRm\  —  A  GOLD  WATCH,    Value  £$- 

Srcn-^>  —   ^   SILVER      ,,  ,,     rz  if>. 


For  LadUi  15  ytars  if  agt  nnd  upsvar, 
First  Prize— A  UOLD  WATCH      ,.      Value, 
SFTOO-NU     .♦   —  ,* 

PltUTK   **G**— 

For  Gmtlemen  15  ymn  *f  aj^i  ftnU  u/t-' 
FlR%T  Pki?x— A  GOLD  WATCH      ..      \ 

Prize  "H'*— 
O^tfft    /i»    lf43th   Ladies  fittJ    GfntltmtM — /W 

Sp^imen  of  Driiit*tng  exiotiid  iw)5fr  i^*^' 

C0*f  Cn^'s^fm^f  /V/i.  A*y.  600. 
FritST  PxiXE— A  GOLD  WATCH 


As  A'  your  Statioyjer  for  the  Rules  of  this  Competition  ^  or  send  Ju'a  /V/; 

PERRY  &  CO.,  Llmited,  Steel  FE^^  Makers,  Holboi^,^.Vjj^L(^ 
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FACTS! 

I  I  '^l "  Y««.B>ok  of  FacU  "  tayi :--';  Thtn^  at©  few  liaea  of  •denttfic  indtutrT  in  wtii^  a  fTA&t^r  *dvAiice  hu  bMn 

R  •A**^*  tA^^^SJ^*^"*"^"*^*^^?  ^'  ,^*'A*^"»*^  }^^'  ^^  n**  one  hu  cooUibuted  mom  to  proffre«t  in  thU  dep^rtiae 
JJr,  U.  H,  JOWEb,  ol  57.  Great  KuuelJ  Street,  W.C,  one  of  wboi«s  most  recent  impravemeott  it  the  jLpp'icttioQ  of  Ue  Driocb 
tb«  coottfliofi  iucker  to  tbe  artificiAl  paJate.  Thepatent  luction  vaIm  of  Dr.  G.  H.  TOXES  it  an  ingeniou*  coatrivajice  of  ffr«ft7 
latcitj,  bj  winch  tbe  upper  cmie  of  teeth  ii  kept  6nnly  in  th«  mouth,  ^nd  cao  oaly  60  removed  at  the  wiW  of  th«  wearer.  Ae  to<i 
f*"vt  ¥*°  fy  »  «»»*««'»1  mofemeiit,  effectually  wbausti  the  air  from  tbe  vaUc.  and  the  teoih  »re  feUined  »»  »i/«.  u  ion  the  nriei 
by  which  »  boy  raiJOf  a  ttono  by  mea&i  of  an  ordiriAfy  «ucker.  Thii  plan  obviatoi  the  oJd  and  lomewhit  duaiay  arranciMM 
firtieg  th«  tettb  with  sprisft  and  wires,  which  frequently  require  repair,  wbilo  the  perfect  contact  ol  the  artifina]  leeth  ipi&  dM 
Of  tbe  mouth  which  tbi*  improvemefit  lecurea,  preveott  crunjbf  and  pjrtiooi  of  roaiUcated  food  from  lianginp  aboot  tbottdt 
alwayt  a  lource  of  ducomfort,  and  teadinir  to  piedoce  a  fou'nfts  In  the  breath -not  oaly  iocoaveoienl  to  the  patieat.  bittifU 
always  a  lure  indication  of  tbe  oreMnce  of  ill  fitting  artificial  teeth.  The  improwuent  thui  explained  posieate*  the  vcrr  iiBDQ 
ticommendationof  t^denng  the  tecure  fiainj  of  artificla!  teeth  a  paioleMaad  easf  operatioo.  Ail  the  iocoBveaieace  1 
p  tiet]t»  1  utter  under  other  lets  niuple  and  effective  aethodi  are  catir«Iy  avoided,  aad  the  artificial  teeth  ate  so  firml?  held  la 
plaice  that  the  power  of  nasticatioD  aad  articuiatioD  it  nol  la  the  itiffhtect  dejrrae  impaired/' 


We  roay  here  remiod  our  readen  that  S. 


*^  *  i.Ti    \    :<: t-'rr-T^-^V,*"*^*,^  ^'  ^-  HUTCHIKS,  Efo,,  Surgeoo-denUit  to  Her  Maieity  the  Oaeen  hat 

?-tV.J,"^h.  £^fh*?*  ^^  ^''^:a^-  ^f^^^^  "^tl>^b«t.tafe.t,an^  mo.r*^4*ke.aDdhi.,j,JJ,ihV^p^^^^ 
°^      7V  ,Tb«>tJih  honour  awardi.  mdudm^  gold  medal  dipJomas.  which  Dr,  G.  H.  JONES  hai  receiv^at  the  rreatHli 
ttationaf  E»h.b.t,oai  coafirm  the  opmion  of^thf.  emtaeot  authSrity,  and  we  ahould  adriie  our    fk^t  to  J^lto  for  ii  ^Sui 
punphlet  (which  It  teat  free  by  pott)  to  Dr.  G.  H.  JONES,  Surgeon  deotiit,  57.  Great  Kui*ell  sSSTip^SlBriLik  Ss* 


OLDRIDGE'S    BALM    OF    COLXJMBI 


(ESTABLISHED   SIXTY  YEARS.) 
q-HE  BEST  and  ONLY  CERTAJN  REMEDY  ever  discovered  for 
,^w,.^!!D'J?^'     streDgtheniog,    .beautifying^    or     restoring     the     HiC 
WHISKERS,  or  MOUSTACHES,  and  preventing  them  turning  grey 
Price  IS,  td.,  6s.,  and  iis. 

C.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE, 

Z2,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDO 

•       AND  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 

For  children  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  forms  a  basis  of  a  magnificeat  I 
of  hair,  prevents  baldness  in  mature  age,  and  obviates  the  use  of  dyea 
poisonous  restoratives. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYN 


IS  THE 


f^OUGHS, 
^^     OOLDS. 

^      ASTHMA, 

'^    QRONCBJTIS. 

R.  T,  COLlTs  BR OWNE'S 
CMLOKODYNE.  — Dr.  T.  C. 
BROWNE  (late  Army  Medical  Staff) 
DlSCOVfiKED  a  REMEDY  to  denote 
which  he  coined  the  word  CHLORO- 
DYNE  Dr.  Brov*ne  ii  the  SOLE  IN^ 
VEKTOR,  and,  ai  the  composition  of 
ChJotodyne  casaut  poaiibly  be  ditco* 
▼efed  by  Aaalysift  (orgaaic  iuhttaacea 
oefiriBi^  elitninatiOD)^  and  tince  the  (or- 
tiittlabai  oever  beto  published,  it  it  e\i< 
deal  that  aay  itatcment  to  the  effect 
that  a  compoead  ii  identical  wtth  Dr* 
Browue*!  Chlorodyne  mu*t  U/aUt, 

Ihit  Caution  it  O'-crtiarr,  at  maay 
penont  deceive  purcbatcrt  by  falte  »- 


iR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 
-'  CHLOKODYNR.  -  Vice  Chan. 
cellor  Sir  W.  PAGE  WOOD  iiated 
puhltclv  ie  Court  that  Dr.  J  COLLIS 
BROWNE  wai  UNDuL  BlEDLV  tbe 
INVENiOK  of  CULORODYNE,  that 
tbe  whole  atory  of  the  defeodaat  l^roe. 
maa  «vaa  deliberately  iiatni%  aa^  b« 
pmttedte  lay  It  bad  b«ce  ^^f^^  to,-* 
fi<t  THXimmt  July  tjth,  lU^. 


►  GREAT  SPECIFIC 
^   FOR  CHOLERA, 

DIARRHCEA,  DYSENTERY, 
GENERAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH, 
T  ondoe,  REPORT  that  It  ACTS  at  a 
CHARM,  oae  dote  generally  au£fici<ail. 

Df,  GIBBON,  Army  Mfdical  Staff,  Cal- 
cutta, tut^i  :  "  1  DOSES  COMPLETE' 
LY  CURED  ME  of  DIAHRHCE  A," 

From     SYktis     Bt     Co.,     PhaTmaceutical 
ChemiAts,  Siaila,  Jam.  ;,  iBQo. 

1V>  J,  T.  DavtfKPOJiT,  LoadoD. 

DvAR  Sia,— We  congratulate  rou  tipoo 
tbe  widetpread  reputatioo  thit  Juttfv 
ptermcd  medic  iaa  hat  earned  for 
iuclf  all  over  the  Eatt.  At  a  remedy 
of  general  utility^  we  much  quettioa 
wbeua^er  a  better  it  imported,  and  we 
thall  be  i^lad  to  bear  of  ttt  Gndiav  a 
place  io  every  Anjlo- Indian  home.  Tbe 
other  brandi,  we  are  happy  to  tay,  are 
OOW  relegated  to  tba  native  ba^aari* 
aad,  jodging  from  their  tale,  we  fancy 
Ibelr  atyou  a  there  ^iil  bo  but  evaact- 
ceat.  We  could  multiply  inttaocet  «d 
iitfiHiium  of  the  extraordinary  t-fficacy 
of  DR,  COLLIS  BKoVnK'S 
CHLORODll^E  ia  Diairh<ca  and 
Dytenterv,  Spatmt,  Ciaoapt,  Netiralnia, 
the  Vomilieg  of  Pregaaacy,  aad  at  a 
gcaesml  sedative,  l2ut  have  occurred 
itadcr  fiiut  pitvooal  objacvatioa  during 
mm  y^uB.  Ia  Cbotvraie  D»afTb«M* 
aad  even  m  the  more  terrible  floraii 
of  Cholera  ittetf,  we  have  \ 
itt     tazpmwiljp     ccotroUia^ 


We  hare  a<vcr  lue  J  any  other  „ 
medicine  than  Colli*  Browne's,  fn 
firm  conviction  that  it  it  d>Cioo<n 
be»t,  and  aJ«o  frora  a  teate  of  (|«f 
owe  to  tbe  prufeeaioo  an  J  tbe  frabi 
we  are  of  opiaioa  that  the  tubatitot 
nay  other  than  CoUit  Browne 't  ia 
liberate  br«ach  of  faith  oa  ibe  p^Mt 
cheiaitt  te  pratcnber  and  patseoial^ 
We  are.  Sir,  ftitbfally  yoart,  SVIIJ 
Co.,  Utw^hen  of  at  Pkofm,   " 

rie»f;gjf'#  Ch*mi0t*, 

DR.'j.    COLLll^RKOl 
CHLORODYNE     it    tb 
PALLIATIVE  ia 

NEURALGIA,     GOUT. 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEl 
DR.     T.    COLLIS'  BR. 
CHLOROD\T^E    U  a   lijmljl 
dicine  which  attoa^t  PAIN  wmwl 
KfND.  affords  a  calia*  rrfrntiltf  j 
WITHOUT    HEADACHiTaSI  s 
VIGORATES  tbe  aerrooa  tyitAV 
ethayted. 

DR.    T.    CO  I  N 

CHLOROL  la 

all  aiun.  u 

EPILEPSY.  SPAS^t 
PITATION,  HV 
IMPORTANT  CAl 
1     MENSESAlEoi' 


fiven  rite  to  many  L  :> 
MITATI0N3. 


Be  cdjefui  (a  ,  _^,_ 

Trade  Mark.    Of  all  ChfiBiiH.    U.1 
It,  9^.t  uid  ^t.  6d. 

Sols  MAML'pactixltci^ 
J*  T.  DAVIJNPORT, 
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Cfje   Sartins   nf  f  tberiair. 

By    OLIVER    CRANE. 


WAS  just  out  of  the  pathway  and  enter- 
ing on  the  open  street  in  company  with 
my  new  friend,  when  I  felt  a  hand  on 
^sfcouldcr.     It  was  Ben's  hand,  and  he  said  : 
'Where  have  you  been  ?  '' 
**  To  the  Catholic  church/* 
k**S£>  have  I.     I  go  often  in  the  afternoon/* 
r*  Vou  do  !  *'  I  exclaimed  in  astonishment, 
'Yes.     I  like   the  sermons;    and   I  fctl  quite 


mrjnbitV  there  be  any  institution  that  we  may 
can  HeaveD'appoioted,  it  is  the  Catholic  Church/' 
•*^niy,  Ben ! " 


*'  Ves,"  said  Ben,  looking  carelessly  round,  "if 
there  be  any  Church  at  all,  it  is  the  Catholic 
Church,  But,  then,  there  are  thousands  in  this 
country  who  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Church,  and  I  belong  to  them,  I  suppose/' 

"You  belong  to  them,"  I  repeated,     '*  Why?" 

"There  is  no  other  choice — it  is  a  kind  of  that 
or  nothing  question.  If  there  is  a  Church,  it  is  the 
Catholic  Church.  If  I  don't  believe  that,  then  I 
ir.ust  be  free  to  believe  there  is  no  Church  at  all/' 

And  then  Ben  began  to  whistle  the  tune  of  one 
of  tiie  hymns.  The  good  old  woman  in  brown 
never  spoke,  but  trudged  on  just  a  step  or  two  in 
advance,  and  left  us  to  walk  together.  I  said, 
rather  angrily :  ^  .     i,,  ,.,,,^ 
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**  I  do  not  think  it  a  that  or  nothing  question. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  where  there  are  Sacra- 
ments there  must  be  a  Church." 

*•  Oh,  give  up  them,  too,"  said  Ben. 

"No,"  I  cried,  '*  I  can  keep  to  the  belief  in  a 
Church,  and  in  Sacraments,  and  go  on  being  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  I  spoke  spitefully. 

'•Then,  upon  my  life,  I  can't,"  said  Ben,  inter- 
rupting me.  **  The  Church  of  England,  as  you 
call  the  Protestant  Establishment,  has  no  case 
whatever.  It  is  a  deception  and  a  contradiction 
— they  have  not  even  agreed  upon  what  lie  they 
will  tell.  That  a  Church— that  thing  God's  gift 
to  man — it's  downright  blasphemy.  I  speak 
plainly.  I  have  got  up  the  case :  lawyer  like,  I 
have  done  it.  It  is  all  a  question  of  money  and 
impudence.  Lots  of  good  people,  no  doubt— but 
speaking  of  the  case,  as  a  case,  it  has  not  a  leg 
to  stand  upon." 

"Then,"  said  I,  in  great  astonishment,  "you 
are  a  dissenter." 

"No,  I  am,  at  present,  God  help  me,  of  no 
class.  I  am  using  my  private  judgment — I  am 
seeking.  When  I  have  found,  I  will  rest.  Wher- 
ever I  find  the  true  Church — supposing  that  there 
is  a  Church— there  will  I  enter,  and  give  it  my 
obedience.  That  Church  shall  have  my  mii:;d,  my 
will,  and  my  understanding,  according  to  a  sermon 
I  heard  preached  last  Sunday ;  and  I  will  believe 
whatever  She  teaches,  knowing  that  Almighty 
God's  own  Institution  will  be  by  His  power  the 
teacher  for  ever  of  His  truth." 

"Why,  that  is  Faith,"  I  said,  "  and  you  are 
looking  for  the  Church  that  is  One,  that  is  Holy, 

that   is   Apostolic,  andr-and "    I  could  not 

help  stammering,  the  emotion  that  these  thoughts 
called  up  quite  shook  me,  "  and  so  am  I." 

Ben  looked  quietly  in  my  face,  as  if  he  did  not 
quite  understand  my  feelings. 

"  No  more,  now,"  he  said;  and  I  felt  a  little 
►cast  down  by  his  indifference.  "  Are  you  going  to 
mother's  or  to  the  farm  to-night  ?  " 

I  tried  now  to  speak  indifferently,  too.  I 
answered  that  I  had  told  my  mother  not  to  wait 
for  me  beyond  half-past  ten  o'clock,  as  I  should 
go  to  my  own  house  if  I  were  detained  beyond  that 
hour. 

"  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  " 

I  smiled. 

"  Back  with  that  woman  before  us  to  tea." 

Ben  looked  profoundly  surprised,  and  then 
amused. 

"  Well,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  she  is  a  tidy 
looking  old  soul— very  good  shoes,  and  I  admire 
that  shade  of  brown;  but,  altogether,  I  should 
not  have  expected  to  meet  you  at  her  house  to 
tea — who  is  she  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  "but  I  want  to 
know  more  of  that  murdered  man's  brother,  and 
this  will  bring  me  atid  the  lad  acquainted." 

Ben  gave  a  prolonged  low  whistle. 

"  You  think  he  mav  help  to  find  Alice  out.'* 

I  said :  "  I  scarcely  know  what  I  think.  I  am 
beating  about  in  the  dark." 

Then  we  walked  silently  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
IMbegan  to  wonder  in  my  mind  about  Ben  and  my- 
self; how  he  was  getting  to  the  thought  of.  the 
true  Church  through  his  law>'er-Uke  head  and  cold 
arguments :  and  I,  through  my  human  heart,  and 


warm  love.  It  always  choked  me  to  think  oi 
Alice,  and  now,  I  could  hardly  see  the  pavemen| 
on  which  we  were  walking  for  my  swirarainfl 
eyes.  But  I  mastered  my  emotion,  and  walkd 
steadily  on. 

Now,  as  we  are  walking  through  the  streetj 
allow  me  to  tell  you,  kind  reader,  what  differenj 
characters  I  and  my  younger  brother  possessed  i 
and  these  different  characters,  no  doubt,  had 
been  strengthened  in  their  peculiarities  by  oui 
different  lives.  I  do  not  think  my  mother  showed 
any  marked  preference  for  either  of  us.  She  wai 
a  kind  and  just  mother ;  but  I  should  say  that  if  1 
was  her  pride,  Ben  was  her  darling ;  and  that  il 
she  came  to  me  to  advise  with  me,  she  went  to 
Ben  for  gossip.  But  we  were  not  jealous  of  each 
other  on  this  account,  for  such  a  difference  as 
she,  perhaps  unconsciously,  made,  suited  us 
exactly. 

Ben  had  been  kept  by  his  mother's  side  till  he 
went  to  Mr.  Norris,  the  great  solicitor  of  Levers 
ton  ;  I  had  been  with  my  uncle  who  had  brought 
me  up,  and  left  me  the  farm.  There  were  some 
years  difference  between  Ben  and  me.  He  was 
not  quite  nineteen  at  this  time,  and  I  was  nearly 
twenty-four;  then  Ben  and  my  mother  had  had  the 
same  home ;  and  he  had  been  an  infant  in  her 
arms  when  my  father  died ;  and  I  had  never  had 
apy  other  home  than   the   Meadows,  where  my 

food  Peggy  had  helped  to  take  care  of  me  since 
was  nine  years  old,  at  which  age  my  uncle  had 
adopted  me. 

My  mother  had  come  to  Rose  Cottage,  where 
she  now  lived,  when  Ben  was  about  six  years  old, 
so  he  was  connected  with  her  home  ;  and  I  had 
always  been  connected  with  my  uncle's  home. 
Perhaps,  from  these  circumstances,  the  fact  of 
Ben  being  her  gossip  had  arisen,  and  the  other 
fact  also  of  my  taking  the  grander  place  of  being 
the  one  to  consult  and  advise  with.  Certain  it 
was,  any  way,  that  such  was  the  truth.  I  knetr 
scarcely  anything  of  my  father;  but  Ben  had 
read  his  letters,  and  sorted  his  papers.  I  could 
scarcely  have  told  how  he  gained  his  living ;  but 
Ben  could  have  answered  questions  as  to  the 
amount  of  his  earnings,  what  he  did,  and  wHo 
had  paid  him. 

Ben  was  very  fond  of  family  history,  deeds, 
wills,  and  old  papers.  He  was  of  a  studious  turn 
of  mind ;  and  I  had  been  born  of  a  practical 
spirit;  my  world  was  the  land— fields,  houses, 
cattle,  crops.  Ben's  world  was  with  men ;  their 
history,  their  writings,  their  births,  deaths,  roar* 
riages,  wills,  works  and  adventures.  Ben  could 
be  mterested  in  all  people,  living  or  dead ;  I  could 
be  interested  only  in  one  or  two,  dear  livioif. 
speaking,  loving  souls,  and  for  such  I  could  turn 
to  mother  earth  and  till  the  ground,  and  bnog 
forth  blessings.  Thus  we  brothers  were  very 
different  in  our  characters,  and  had  been  vciy 
differently  brought  up.  And  so,  in  the  great 
question  of  religion,  we  went  to  its  examination  w 
very  different  ways. 

Having  made  this  explanation,  which  the  reaaij 
will  soon  perceive  to  bie  necessary  to  my  story,  * 
must  return  to  our  old  woman  dressed  m  brown. 
I  always  think  of  her  in  her  brown  dress.  I  bfve 
never  lost  sight  of  her  since  that  day ;  and  I  bafc 
never  seen  her  in  any  other  colour,  or  looking  >° 
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any  wiy  different.  I  |^ew  very  fond  of  her  in 
atefeirs;  of  which,  as  I  followed  her  through 
the  sreers.  I  never  thought :  but  still,  of  those 
yezTs^iheir  beginning  may  count  from  that  si^ht 
-the  si^^t  of  Mrs.  Grace  Whitley  and  her  nice 
bnywD  dress. 

And  so  we  walked  in  after  Mrs.  Whitley,  up  a 
sanded  passage  straight  through  the  house  to  a 
room,  half  kitchen,  half  parlour,  that  looked  out 
on  a  square  of  green  turf,  walled  in  with  fruit  trees 
and  roses,  sweet-williams,  and  high  white  lilies, 
■all  flonrishing  in  healthy  perfection. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

NEW  IDEAS. 

Theie  was  a  nice  fire  in  the  grate,  over  which 
was  a  kettle  of  water.  Mrs.  Whitley  poked  at  the 
coals,  and  up  sprung  a  bright  flame,  and  the 
telle  began  to  smg  instantly. 

"  If  we  are  too  hot,  we  must  go  into  the  gar- 
<ien."  she  said. 

Then  she  be^n  to  lay  out  ths  table,  and  she 
podoced  her  tea  things,  and  some  bread  and  cake. 
She  was  a  well-to  do  old  lady  in  her  own  little 
way,  that  was  quite  evident.  Ben  and  I  helped 
ber;  and  soon  we  were  all  sitting  down  to  a  very 
refreshing  meal. 

"Ked  Jackson  lodges  with  me,"  she  said- 
^Ml  Bennet,  our  priest,  asked  me  to  take  him 

ia.  I  never  had  a  lodger  before.  I  generally 
bjp  I  little  maid-servant — some  child  nine  or 
tei fears  old — then  I  get  her  off  into  a  place,  and 
I  tach  some  one  else.  That  is  one  of  my  small 
wajs  of  trying  to  do  a  little  bit  of  good  in  the  few 
years  that  may  be  left  of  my  life  in  this  world. 
Bttt,  at  present,  I  have  only  Ned.  We  are  good 
fiends,  and  he  is  a  kind  boy.  But  I  have  to  do 
^  ray  woman's  work  for  myself.  I  have  not 
ranch  need  of  a  man-servant."  And  old  Mrs. 
Whitley  gave  a  very  musical  laugh. 

"  You  have  two  men-servants  to-night,  and  we 
^vc  worked  to  your  satisfaction,  I  hope,"  said 
fien. 

*•  Pretty  well.  But  I  think  your  brother  has  laid 
atea-tablc  ofteoer  than  you." 

"But  1  am  the  one  who  expects  the  payment," 
wBen. 

*  Ah,  you  lawyer  folk  will  never  do  something 
yyhing.  Wliat  may  you  be  wanting  ?  Your 
Jjjjfcjt  wanted  to  make  friends  with  Ned,  and  I 
^  ""N^  should  have  found  him  at  the  door ;  but 
"^  *  fear  Mr.  Bennet  must  have  kept  him— so 
yw  tints  may  be  attended  to  first,  if  they  are 
wt^ond  my  management." 

"I*ant  to  know  about  the  viscountess." 

||Why?»' 

*^love  of  gossip."  said  Ben.    "  I  saw  her 
^««i|?ef  and  I  saw  her  at  Benediction,  and  now  I 
I  *^  Tf»,  who  know  her— what  more  natural  than 
™tl  shottld  want  to  know  about  her  ?  " 

"W^"  said  Mrs.  WhiUey  quietly,  "she  is 
^*"  Qoqmcing  about." 

wy****^^®^  •**«  come  from  ?  " 
Sbe  is  staying:  at  Lord  Stackhouse's.    She 
^ST-Z^?  mormng  to  the  seven  o'clock  Mass ; 
j^Veitecday  morn&g  she  was  here,  in  this  very 
mm,  M41iadm  cop  ^  tea  with  me." 


I  felt  amused  and  interested.  I  had  had  the 
strangest  sensations  on  first  seeing  this  beautiful 
lady— as  if  I  had  seen  her,  and  heard  her  speak, 
and  watched  her  smile  in  some  other  life,  of 
which  the  memory  had  come  back  suddenly — and 
now  to  hear  that  four  and  twenty  hours  before  she 
had  been  sitting,  as  we  were,  having  tea  with 
Mrs.  Whitley  was  very  amusing  in  the  midst, 
however,  of  some  astonishment. 

*'  And  have  you  known  her  long?  "  asked  Ben. 

**  Ever  since  she  was  bom,  and  her  mother,  and 
her  grandmother,  I  knew  too — and  I  heard 
enough  of  that  good  grandmother's  beautiful 
mother  to  feel  that  I  knew  her,  though  she  was 
dead  before  I  was  bom." 

•*  Why  this  is  delightful,"  cried  Ben,  with  eager 
accents  and  eyes  nill  of  fun  and  intelligence, 
"  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  grandmothers,  and 
great  grandmothers;  and  there  is  not  anything 
on  earth  I  like  so  much  as  a  pedigree ;  my  dear 
Mrs.  Whitely.  pray  tell  us  a  little  more." 

••Wliy  you  have  heard  too  much  for  most 
people's  heads  already,"  said  our  friend,  with  a 
smiling  face,  and  sipping  her  tea. 

"Not  too  much  for  mine,"  said  Ben.  "Now 
you  have  known  the  beautiful  viscountess,  and 
her  mother,  that's  two— and  her  grandmother, 
that's  three— and  that  grandmother's  mother, 
that's  four !  " 

*'  No,  I  have  only  heard  of  number  four,  and 
seen  her  picture." 

'*  Oh  !  and  she  was  a  beauty  ?  " 

*'  A  wonderful  beauty,  young  man.  And  the 
viscountess  is  an  instance  of  how  the  old  faces  re- 
appear in  the  fine  old  families  sometimes ;  she  is 
so  like  that  picture,  that  the  memory  of  old  times 
came  back  to  me  when  she  was  here  last  night 
more  vividly  than  1  can  describe.  I  declare  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  again  a  happy  young 
servant-girl,  in  the  fine  old  French  chateau,  with 
the  picture  grown  into  a  living  woman,  and  no 
longer  hanging  in  the  panelled  parlour,  but  sit- 
ting talking  to  me,  and  having  tea." 

•*  Dear  me !  How  strange !  "  cried  Ben.  "  And 
what  was  the  beauty's  name  ?  " 

*•  Before  she  was  married  she  was  the  beautiful 
Miss  Betty  Baraet,  of  Great  Baraet,  in  Kent," 
said  Mrs.  Whitley. 

Then  she  rose  from  the  table  and  turned  her 
back  to  us,  going  to  fill  up  the  tea-pot  from  the 
boiling  kettle,  and  Ben  grasped  me  by  the  arm. 
I  looked  up  frightened,  not  knowin^f  what  he 
meant,  into  his  bright  young  face ;  it  was  pale 
with  excitement.  He  quite  gasped ;  and  his 
clutch  on  my  arm  was  even  painful  in  its  iron 
strength.  I  should  have  uttered  some  exclama- 
tion. 1  am  sure,  if  his  fixed  eyes  had  not  scared 
me  into  silence.  Then  Mrs.  Whitley  turned 
round,  and  came  back  to  the  table,  and  Ben,  by 
an  evident  effort,  suddenly  recovered  himself. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  fiiat  movement  surprised 
me.  We  were  all  silent.  I  could  not  speak  for 
wonder.  Ben  seemed  to  be  silent  from  some  sud- 
den shock,  and  Mrs.  Whitley  was  silent  while  she 
carefully  covered  the  front  of  her  brown  dress 
with  a  napkin,  and  proceeded  to  cut  some  more 
bread  and  butter.  Having  done  this  she  went  on 
with  her  story  without  pressing. 

«*  The  beautiful  Miss  Betty  Barnet  was  the  old 
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bachelor,  Mr.  Baraet's   only   sister.    She   had 
plenty  of  lovers,  but  she  never  lost  her  heart  but 
once,  and  that  was  to  a  French  viscount,  who  was 
a  widower  with  a  son  of  Sfteen.    She  met  him  at 
Dover.    They  married,  and  she  had  two  sons  and 
a  daughter.    The  elder  of  the  sons  was  called 
John  Bamet  after  his  English  uncle ;  the  second 
boy  was  called   Henri,  and  the  daughter,  who 
was  some  years  younger  than   the   boys,    was 
called  Marie.    It  was  when  Marie  was  a  baby 
that  I  went  to  the  vicountess  to  help  to  take  care 
of  the  child,  and  talk  English  to  her.    I  lived  in 
the  French  chateau,  and  was  very  happy  there. 
The  old  viscount  died,  and  the  son  (a  very  fine 
man),  by  the  first  wife,  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
to  the  estates.    Then  my  mistress  left  the  place, 
for  the  young  viscount  got  married,  and  she  went 
to  Fontainbleau  to    live;    her  eldest  son  John 
Bamet  was  sent  for  his  education  to  England; 
you  see,  he  was  his  uncle's  heir ;  and  Henri  went 
into  the  French  army.    There  was  only  a  year's 
difference  in  age  between  the  boys,  but  there  was 
seven  years  between  my  little  baby  Marie  and 
her  brothers.    Henri  turned  out  wild,  and  at  last 
he  ran  away  to  England,  and  he  was  never  heard 
of  more.    It  just  broke  his  mother's  heart.     But 
she  had  a  good  friend  in  her  step-son,  and  a  good 
adviser  in  her  brother,  Mr.  Bamet.    Her  eldest 
son,  too,  was  quite  steady,  and  would  come  ever^r 
year  to  us  at  Fontainbleau—but  news  of  Henri 
we  never  heard.    We  discovered  that,  young  as 
he  was,  he  had  married  a  French  girl  oi  not  more 
than  sixteen,  and  taken  her  with  him,  but  more 
was  never  heard" 
**  What  kind  of  talents  had  he !  "  asked  Ben. 
"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Whitley,  **that  was  it.     He 
had  genius,  and  they  would  not  let  him  follow  it. 
He  did  not  care  for  fighting,  but  for  making  the 
implements  of  war  he  was  wonderful.    He  was 
all  for  inventions.    He  had  invented  this,  that  and 
the  other  1    Pity  he  was  not  born  a  blacksmith. 
He  would  have  worked  himself  into  something. 
As  it  was  he  got  rained." 
••  And  what  became  of  the  daughter  ?  " 
"She  married  Count  S.  Clair  just  before  her 
mother  died,  and  I  went  with  her  to  her  new 
home.    She  was  soon  a  widow,  and  I  lived  on 
with  her.    Then  I  came  to  England,  and  stayed 
at  Great  Bamet  with  her.    Her  brother  was  very 
fond  of  her.    They  would  time  after  time  try  to 
get  news  of  Henri,  but  never  with  any  success." 
"  Had  she  any  children  ?  " 
••  Two  girls ;  twins.    One  of  them  is  the  lady 
yon  have  seen.    She  married  the  grandson  of  that 
Viscount  S.  Martin,  who  had  been  the  beautiful 
Miss  Betty  Bamet's  step*  son.    She  comes  to  see 
me,  for  I  had  her  in  my  care  since  her  birth. 
And  I  loved  her  mother,  and  her  Uncle  Bamet 
too.    And  here  she  comes,  whenever  she  visits 
Lord  Stackhouse,  and  we  talk  of  old  times." 
Again  there  was  a  silence. 
I    watched    Ben.      His    face    was    working 
strangely.    He  was  suffering  under  some  strongly 
suppressed  excitement,  and  I  was  so  disturbed  at 
the  sight  that  I  rose  up  and  proposed  that  we 
should  go  away. 

••Nay,  nay,"  said  Mrs.  Whitley,  "don't  let 
my  tears  drive  you  from  the  house;  sit  down  a 
little  longer.'^ 


I  then,  for  the  first  time,  observed  that  she  bad 
been  weeping  silently.  I  was  sorry  to  have  called 
up  sad  memories.  I  glanced  at  Ben.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Mrs.  Whitley  with  anxious  eager- 
ness. It  was  all  quite  unaccountable  to  me— 1 
could  not  think  of  anything  to  say,  but  that  which 
I  had  already  spoken;  so  I  repeated,  "Let  us 
go." 

'*  Our  new  friend  has  more  to  tell  us,"  whispered 
Ben  softly. 

**  Ah.  I  have  only  sorrows  to  tell.  Bat  speak- 
ing of  those  times  will  always  bring  tears  as  long 
as  I  have  tears  to  shed." 

Now,  you  must  know  that  Ben  had  always  had 
a  great  gift  of  sympathy,  and  he  had  a  tender 
way  with  him,  which  had  never  belonged  to  me. 
I  think  that  we  mi^ht  have  the  sanoe  feelings,  bat 
he  could  show  his  m  a  gentle,  comforting  sort  of 
way  that  did  people  good,  and  made  people  tnist 
him;  and  then  his  lawyer  brain  would  arrange 
what  tbev  said  so  clearly  that  when  he  spoke» 
whether  hardly  or  softly,  he  was  sure  to  say  the 

{>roper  thing,  and  show  the  subject  in  the  true 
ight.  But  I  could  not  do  this.  I  used  to  b€ 
overcome  by  my  feelings ;  and,  though  I  could 
judge  rightly  for  myself,  I  was  not  clear  ai 
judging  for  other  people— I  could  not  tell  thera 
what  they  had  better  do.  I  could  not,  few 
instance,  have  spoken  as  Ben  spoke. 

"You  had  better  tell  me  all  about  it."  he  said, 
"  Tears  flow  easier  when  shed  in  kind  company. 
What  happened  to  the  twins  ?  and  why  do  yoi 
weep  ?  " 

He  had  got  up.  and  taken  my  chair  which  wc! 
by  the  dear  old  woman's  side,  and  he  leaned  t( 
wards  her  resting  on  the  table,  while  I  stood  be 
hind  them  both. 

Then,  without  any  hesitation,  in  a  soft,  sat 
voice,  she  said : 

**  We  were  in  Brighton,  my  mistress  met  m 
walking  with  a  girl  called  Amy,  and  the  twin: 
were  with  us.  At  that  time  they  were  most  lovelj 
children,  and  so  wonderfully  alike  that  few  peo 
pie  could  have  told  which  was  Marie,  and  whicl 
Annette.  They  were  six  years  old  at  the  tinne 
It  was  just  twelve  years  ago.  The  viscounies 
is  only  eighteen,  and  she  has  been  married  i 
year." 

**  Well,  and  you  met  with  Madame  S.  Clair  ii 
Brighton,  when  you  and  the  girl  Amy  were  walk 
ing  with  the  twins— and  what  happened  ?  " 

•'  Madam  fondled  the  children,  and  turned  t 
walk  with  me.  She  told  me  to  come  with  her  t 
a  shop.  I  was  leading  the  viscountess — Amy  ha 
Annette.  We  went  into  the  shop.  Annett 
played  at  hide  and  seek,  running  from  he 
mother  to  the  girl,  who  stayed  outside.  Soon  th 
child  tired — we  were  detained  some  time— whe 
we  got  into  the  street  to  go  home  I  said  to  Am^ 
•Walk  on  before  with  Annette.'  She  askec 
•  Where  is  she  ?  I  thought  she  was  with  madai 
in  the  shop.'  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  the  child  w; 
lost.  Never  seen  a^ain  from  that  hour.  \^ 
used  to  make  the  child  wear  a  velvet  band  ( 
her  arm  to  distinguish  her  from  Marie,  so  si 
could  have  been  identified,  for  I  had  sewed  a  nc 
one  on  her  arm  that  very  morning^." 

Then  Mrs.  Whitley  wept  once  more,  sad,  silei 
tears ;  and  can  %5|&<if KiHef^jgltt  I  felt  ? 
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I  kaew  as  I  stood  there  that  Alice  was  the  lost 
tvia;  I  koew  that  some  strong  resemblance  of 
Afice  most  have  made  me  start  when  I  saw  the 
hamtM  viscountess,  and  I  shook  as  I  stood  there 
with  rending  grief.  I  grieved  for  the  dearest  ob* 
Jfict  of  my  hfe,  because  she  was  lost  again — and 
my  poor  heart  shivered  within  me,  because  I 
should  have  to  tell  what  I  had  heard— because  I 
was  not  the  man  to  marry  the  sister  of  the  vis- 
countess who  was  staying  with  her  friend,  Lord 
Stackbouse— because  I  had  lost  Alice  twice  over : 
if  I  coold  have  found  her  then  and  there,  I  could 
only  give  her  back  to  her  great  place  in  the  world, 
and  take  myself  humbly  out  of  her  sight,  to  old 
P^ggyand  her  good  husband  and  the  quiet  farm. 

rTo  be  continued,  J 


REPTILES  A   SMALL  &   DYING  RACE. 
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IHE  "  Popular  Science  Monthly  "  says* 

Reptiles  are  at  present  a  small  and 

dying  race.     They  have  seen  their  best 

days.     But  in  the  great  secondary  age, 

as  Temyson  graphically  puts  it,  "a  monstrous 

"iiwasof  old  the  lord  and  master  of  the  earth." 

At  the  beginning  of  that  time  the  mammals  had 

not  been  developed  at  all.  and  even  at  its  close 

they  wert  but  a  feeble  folk,  represented  only  by 

*«^  creatures  like  the  smaller  pouched  animals 

oMostralia  and  Tasmania.    Accordingly,  during 

the  secondary  period,   the  reptiles   had   things 

«v^wiiere  pretty  much  their  own  way,  ruling 

over  the  earth  as    absolutely  as   man  and  the 

nttmnQals  do  now.     Like  all  dominant  types,  for 

the  time  being,   they  split  up  into    many  and 

vanoiis  fomis.    In  the  sea  they  became  9  huge 

paddling  cnaliosaurians ;  on  the  dry  land  they 

became  great  erect  dinosaurians  ;  in  the  air  they 

hecarae  terrible  flying  pterodactyls.     For  a  vast 

€poch  they  inherited  the  earth,  and  then  at  last 

they  began  to  fall,  in  competition  with  their  own 

ooie  developed  descendants,  the  birds  and  mam- 

^als.   One  by  one  they  died  out  before  the  face 

^  younger  fauna,  until  at  last  only  a  few  croco- 

^  and  alligators,  a  few  giant  snakes,  and  a 

^  wg  turtles  remain  among  the  wee  skulking 

*"*^and  geckos,  to  remind  us  of  the  enormous 

KpuBan  types  that  crowded  to  the  surface  of  the 

'J^'c  oceans.    Long  before  the  actual  arrival  of 

»ue  birds  upon  the  scene,  however,  sundry  branches 

^*  the  reptilian  class  had  been  gradually  approxi- 

^^g  to  and  foreshadowing  the  future  flying 

^J^.   Indeed,  one  may  say  that  at  an  early 

{uT  ^^  central  reptilian  stock,  consisting  of 

^„'^g.  lithe,  four-legged  forms  like  the  lizards, 

sou  closely  allied  in  shape  to  their  primitive  n6wt- 

"wjndeeMike  ancestors,  began  to  divide  laterally 

^sundry  important  branches.    Some  of  them 

7v  ™f  ^mbs  and  became  serpents ;  others  ac- 

h^tk      ^  ^^y  coverings  and  became  turtles ; 

wt  tte  vast  majority  went  off  in  one  or  two 

SI?r?°^'  ^*^^^  ^  fish-like  sea  saurians  or  as 

Tj^-Ukc  land  saurians.     It  is  with  this  last  divi- 

r".  alone  that  we  shall  have  largely  to  deal  in 

"^^^Z  out  the  pedigree  of  our  existing  birds. 
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[continued.] 

|N  the  reign  of  King  William  III.,  by  an 
extraordinary  statute,  a  form  of  mis- 
rule was  established  tending  to  dis- 
courage the  settlement,  and  create  in- 
terminable confusion — the  three  first 
fishing  captains  arriving  in  the  island,  each  sum- 
mer, took  the  names  of  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and 
rear-admiral,  and.  without  any  qualification,  ex- 
cept the  priority  of  arrival,  became  magistrates, 
empowered  to  decide  all  fishery  rights  and  civil 
causes.  A  census  taken  in  1 763,  showed  the  inhabit- 
ants to  number  4,795  Catholics,  and  8,317  Protes- 
tants. The  total  fixed  inhabitants,  however,  were 
only  estimated  at  7,500,  the  rest  being  summer 
residents,  but  returning  home  every  winter.  The 
state  of  the  population  was  miserable  in  the  ex- 
treme :  no  law,  no  security,  the  uncontrolled  will 
of  the  fishing  admirals  being  the  only  rule.  In 
1729,  Captam  Osborne,  the  first  governor,  was 
nominated.  The  fishing  admirals,  however,  and 
the  merchants,  would  not  easily  yield  up  the  power 
they  possessed  and  misused;  and,  though  the 
appointment  of  a  local  governor,  even  for  the  sum- 
mer months,  was  in  recognition  of  the  population 
of  the  island,  still  he  found  himself  almost  power- 
less. The  only  law  in  the  colony,  for  a  long  series 
of  years  after,  was  the  proclamation  of  the  gover- 
nors, and  without  their  sanction,  until  within  the 
recollection  of  some,  now  living  in  S.  John's,  a 
house  could  not  be  built,  or  even  thoroughly  re- 
paired. 

Hastening  over  this  dreary  period,  we  come  to 
the  comparatively  happy  epoch  of  1784. 

On  the  24th  of  October  of  that  year,  a  procla- 
mation of  George  III.  was  published,  whereby 
liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed  to  all  persons  in 
Newfoundland.  Thus  Catholicity  was  permitted, 
and  the  days  of  open  persecution  were  happily 
at  an  end.  As  to  the  state  of  the  Church  here 
before  that  time,  Protestantism  being  the  estab- 
lished religion,  ministers  were  stationed  in  the 
principal  settlements ;  but  the  few  priests  in 
the  island  had  no  fixed  abode— they  usually 
came  out  disguised  in  the  fishing  vessels, 
seldom  stayed  long,  and  had  no  regular  mis- 
sions, as  the  surveillance  of  the  local  govern- 
ment was  too  strict. 

In  the  same  year  of  toleration,  1784,  Dr. 
O'Donnell,  the  father  and  founder  of  the  Church 
of  Newfoundland,  landed  on  the  island.  Bom  in 
173;;,  in  Tipperary,  he  spent  a  large  portion  of  his 
life  in  the  Irish  Franciscan  Convent  of  Prague,  in 
Bohemia,  afterwards  as  superior  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans in  Waterford,  and,  subsequently.  Pro- 
vincial of  that  Order  in  Ireland.  He  was  the  first 
regularly  authorised  missioner  in  Newfoundland, 
after  it  became  a  purely  British  settlement,  and 
no  man  ever  had  British  interests  more  at  heart ; 
he  mainly  saved  the  island  to  the  British  Crown 
when  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  troo|)s  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Skerrett.  By  his  influ- 
ence among  the  Irish  population,  he  prevented 
the  disaffection  from  spreading,  and  saved  the 
colony.  If  such  a  service  had  been  performed  in 
these  days  by  one  of  the  dominant  Church,  his 
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reward  would  be  a  peerage  and  a  pension :  to 
Dr.  O'Donnell  the  British  government  granted 
not  a  peeraj^e,  but  the  munificent  pension  of 
£jS  or  £S^  (I  ^^  °o*  sure  which)  per  annum  for 
his  life;  however,  they  acted  consistently.  Catholic 
loyalty  is  an  affair  Of  conscience,  and,  conse- 
quently, he  only  gave  to  Cxsar  what  was  due  to 
Caesar.  As  long,  however,  as  rewards  are  given 
by  the  nation  to  those  who  do  their  duty, 
especially  when  that  duty  becomes,  through  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  a  great  public  bene- 
fit, so  long  will  the  stinginess  of  the  government 
of  that  day  to  Dr.  O'Donnell  be  condemned. 
Dr.  O'Donnell  was  at  first  only  Prefect- Apos- 
tolic, that  is,  a  priest  exercising  Episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  generally  having,  like  the  Pre- 
fect-Apostolic of  S.  Peter's,  the  right  of  giv- 
ing Confirmation,  which,  as  we  see  by  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  is  not 
essentially  an  episcopal  Sacrament,  if  1  may  so 
call  it. 

The  importance  of  the  population  now  required 
episcopal  superintendence.  The  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, to  whom  is  committed  the  care  of  all  churches, 
saw  that  Newfoundland  was  destined  to  become 
the  home  of  a  fixed  population :  accordingly,  in 
1796,  Pius  VI.,  appointed  Dr.  O'Donnell,  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Newfoundland  and  Bishop  of  Zkyatira 
in  partibus  infidelium^  and  he  was  consecrated 
in  Quebec  the  same  year. 

Thus  was  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  Church 
solidly  laid,  and  we  hope  for  ever.  The  state  of 
morality  is  described  at  that  time  as  very  bad, 
indeed.  The  population  was,  I  may  say,  a  float- 
ing; one,  with  no  family  ties,  ana  no  religious 
mmistration,  previous  to  Dr.  O'Donnell's  arrival, 
unless  the  casual  visit  of  a  priest  from  home. 
Money  was  abundant,  and  liquor  cheap,  education 
there  was  none,  and  few  even  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  if  there  had  been.  Those  who  made  money 
in  the  country  went  to  spend  it  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  most  disgraceful  to  reflect  that  though  colossal 
fortunes  have  been  made  in  the  island,  not  a  col- 
lege, hospital,  school  or  almshouse  was  ever 
established  by  any  one  of  those  persons  who 
drained  the  wealth  of  the  land.  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  it  was  all  alike ;  as  soon  as  a  fortune 
was  made  they  went  home,  where  it  was  fre- 
quently soon  squandered  by  their  children,  and  in 
Uie  third  generation  no  trace  of  it  remained ;  but 
in  Newfoundland  they  left  nothing  after  them.  It 
was  only  slowly,  therefore,  that  the  population  in- 
creased ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  O'Donnell  as  bishop,  and  the  certainty,  there- 
fore, that  religion  was  permanently  fixed  in  the 
island,  the  Irish  settlers,  who  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  S.  John's  and  the  south  of  the 
island,  would  not  have  remained.  We  have 
rather  an  interesting  proof  of  this  in  a  letter 
written  by  Governor  Milbank  to  Dr.  O'Donnell 
before  his  consecration  as  bishop,  in  answer  to  an 
application  made  by  him  to  his  excellency  for 
leave  to  build  a  chapel  in  one  of  the  outports. 
Here  is  the  document,  written,  mark  you,  six  years 
after  the  proclamation  of  freedom  of  religious 
worship : 

"The  governor  acquaints  Mr.  O'Donnell  that, 
so  far  from  being  disposed  to  allow  of  an  increase 

*  T>laces  of  worship  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of 


the  island,  he  very  seriously  intends  next  year  to* 
lay  those  already  established  under  particular  re- 
strictions.  Mr.  O'Donnell  must  be  aware  that  it 
is  not  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  encourage 
people  to  winter  in  Newfoundland,  and  he  can- 
not be  ignorant  that  many  of  the  lower  order 
who  now  stay,  would,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
convenience  with  which  they  obtain  Absolution 
here,  go  home  for  it,  at  least  once  in  two 
or  three  years,  and  the  governor  has  been  mis- 
informed'if  Mr.  O'Donnell,  instead  of  advising 
their  return  to  Ireland,  does  not  rather  en- 
courage them  to  winter  in  this  country.  On 
board  the  *  Salisbury,*  S.  John's,  November  2nd, 
1790." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  then.  Thank  God, 
those  times  are  past,  and  there  is  now  perfect 
civil  and  religious  libertv. 

Let  no  one  blame  Newfoundland,  then,  the 
oldest  of  the  British  colonies,  for  not  having  ad- 
vanced as  rapidly  as  the  others.  Never  was  more 
energy  shown  by  any  people  than  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  island.  The  government  that  should) 
foster  them,  considered  them  intruders,  and 
banished  them  when  it  could.  They  were  exposed 
to  all  the  pettytyrannyof  ignorant  fishing  admirals, 
and  of  governors  who  proved  their  devotion  to 
England  by  depopulating  Newfoundland.  They 
had  not  the  liberty  of  the  birds  of  the  air  to  build 
or  repair  their  nests ;  they  had  behind  them  the 
forest,  or  the  rocky  soil,  which  they  were  not 
allowed,  without  licence,  difficultly  obtained,  to 
reclaim  or  till.  Their  only  resource  was  the 
stormy  ocean  ;  and  they  saw  the  wealth  they  won 
from  the  deep  spent  in  other  lauds,  leavin^^  them 
only  a  scanty  subsistence.  Despite  all  this,  they 
have  increased  twenty  fold  in  ninety  years,  the 
present  population  (1884)  being  over  162,000, 
have  built  towns  and  villages,  erected  magnificent 
buildings,  such  as  the  cathedral  at  S.  John's,  in- 
troduced telegraphs,  steam,  postal,  and  road 
communications  ;  newspapers  —  everything,  in 
fact,  found  in  the  most  civilised  countries ;  and 
all  this  on  a  rugged  soil,  in  a  harsh  though  whole- 
some climate,  and  under  every  species  of  dis- 
couragement. 

The  administration  of  justice,  like  everything^ 
else  in  Newfoundland,  was  most  scandalously 
conducted  by  fishing  admirals,  arbitrary  gover- 
nors, magistrates  without  education,  and  sur- 
rogates; until,  after  a  great  deal  of  opposi- 
tion and  delay,  the  Supreme  Court  was  finally 
organised  in  1792,  and  Mr.  Reeves  appointed 
chief  justice,  another  great  boon  to  Newfound- 
land. 

Is  1807,  the  first  newspaper  was  published,  and 
two  years  afterwards,  in  1809,  ^  P^^t  office  was 
first  established  in  S.  John's. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  were  improvements  slowly 
introduced,  and  the  English  government  tacitly 
recognised  the  population  of  Newfoundland  as ; 
having  a  right  to  live  in  the  land  they  had 
chosen. 

In  the  meantime.  Dr.  O'Donnell  was  labouring- 
in  his  arduous  mission.  He  had  obtained  leave 
from  the  local  government  to  take  a  piece  of  land 
at  a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years,  and  began  the  old 
chapel,  which  was  very  small  at  first.  He  made 
several  vi8itation9g.Joj^e^^p^«(^the  island. 
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eacooaginfr,  as  far  as  he  conld,  education.  We 
b^ew  he  teas  guilty  of  the  charge  made  against 
Wm  bf  Governor  Milbank  of  encouraging  the 
Irish  to  winter  in  the  country ;  and  we  feel  no 
doubt  that  he  gave  them  Absolution  when  they 
applied  for  it.  and  even  more  frequently  than  every 
second  or  third  year,  as  accused  by  the  worthy 
gowraor. 

During  his  episcopacy,  the  population  was 
almost  Irish,  English  and  Scotch.  The  Catholic 
district  of  S.  John's— for  it  could  not  be  called  a 
TOtish— comprised  the  south  shore  of  Conception 
Bay,  aad  the  south  shore,  as  far  as  La  Manche, 
towards  Ferryland :  the  marriages  were  on  an 
averaj^e,  only  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  a  year 
among  the  Catholic  population.  In  1863,  the 
a\*erage  of  the  same  district  was  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  marriages. 

Both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  at  that  time, 

complained  of  the  spread  of  infidel  opinions  in  the 

coratry.    Paine's  '*Agecf  Reason,*'  denying  all 

revelation,  was  wevy  extensively  read,  trade  was 

most  flourishing,  money  abundant,  and  vice  of  all 

tends  prevalent.      Protestant  ministers    in    the 

prnoipal  towns  —  S.    John's.    Harbour    Grace, 

Trimty,  and  Ferryland — took  charge  of  their  own 

people.   Priests   were  stationed  wherever   there 

«a5  adequate  support  for  them,  when  the  bishop 

w^  pcocure    their    services.     The   Pcotestant 

^TgT combated  infidelitv,  principally,  by  means 

of poWbtions  of    the  tract    Society;    but  the 

Catholic  always  trusts  more  to  the  living  word 

to  to  the  dead  letter. 

The  mission  was  a  rude  and  labourious  one ; 
M  accordingly.  Dr.  O'Donnell  resigned  his 
™^e  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  to 
younger  hands,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Lambert,  and 
he  sought  repose  in  his  native  land,  where  he  died 
four  years  afterwards,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
■  P^sh  chapel  of  Clonmel.  He  had  fought  the 
gwd  fight  in  days  of  darkness,  danger,  and 
aimculty,  and  we  hope  he  has  received  the  crown 
otjustice. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  New- 
wwdland  most  strikingly  shows  what  history,  as 
^U  as  faith,  teaches  us,  that  man  can  do  nothing 
«  himself— that  human  power,  energy,  talents, 
*2J^th,  are  of  no  avail  if  God  wills  that  a  thing 
*W  come  to  pass.  *'  Unless  the  Lord  buildeth 
5**^,  in  vaindo  they  labour,*' thepsalmist  says, 
J'*t)uiltit?**  Twice  under  the  most  favour- 
aMeanspices  was  the  Catholic  Church  planted  in 
««»iand;  twice  it  failed  to  take  root.  Sir 
ueorge  Calvert,  in  Ferryland,  intended  this 
F^ntiy,  and  particularly  the  province  of  Avalon, 
«  a  dty  of  refuge  to  his  (Catholic)  co-religion- 
^-  What  the  Puritans  did  in  New  England,  he 
«^ded,  though  with  more  enlightened  and 
j_^s^n  sentiments,  to  accomplish  in  Newfound- 
to!i  C^ithoUc  glories  of  ancient  Verulam  were 
^i^e  renewed  here  ;  and  the  ancient  British  faith 
ftn  S^°  atJd  Glastonbury  was  to  flourish  with 
p!Sf!!r  JJ^^o^r-  All  ended  in  disappointment ; 
n^  t  ?°^**^^  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church 
vJ^  T  '^^-  ^^^  n^ost  powerful  monarch  of 
j??P^' Loms  XIV.,  Louis  the  Grand,  established, 
J  ^^ouRbt,  Catholicity  in  Placentia;  founded 
N»B^\v^  of  Franciscans,  the  Apostles  of  the 
^  World,  and   laid,    as   he   imagined,   the 


foundations  of  our  faith  broad  and  deep.  Again 
a  failure ;  the  lily  of  France  never  throve  on  the 
soil,  and  with  the  departure  of  the  last  French 
governor  the  Catholic  faith  died  away.  The  very 
churches  were  transferred  to  the  professors  of 
another  creed. 

Well,  the  Iiish  labourerij  came  out  to  earn  a 
subsistence  by  braving  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  ; 
they  were  not  of  the  class  of  men  who  generally 
succeed  in  establishing  a  church.  Their  faith, 
bitterly  persecuted  in  their  own  country,  was 
strictly  prohibited  in  Newfoundland;  the  house 
where  Mass  was  said  was  burnt  down  by  order  of 
the  government ;  they  had  not  wealth  nor  educa- 
tion, nor  any  of  those  human  gifts  which  would 
give  them  influence  in  the  land  ;  still  the  hidden 
seed  germinated ;  liberty  of  conscience  was 
granted  ;  they  were  gradually  allowed  to  raise  a 
humble  wooden  chapel  here  and  there  ;  the  suc- 
cessor of  S.  Peter  looks  to  the  impoverished 
portion  of  his  flock,  and  gives  them  a  pastor  it 
the  person  of  Dr.  O'Donnell ;  the  weakly  plant, 
trampled  on,  cut  down  wherever  it  showed  itself, 
now  begins  to  throw  out  vigorous  shoots ;  and 
we  see  at  present,  thank  God,  that  it  flourishes 
**like  a  tree  planted  by  the  running  water. "^ 
This  is  the  work  of  God  alone,  and  it  is  wonderful 
in  our  eyes.  Calvert  failed ;  Louis  failed ;  but 
the  poor  persecuted  Irish  fisherman  succeeded  ; 
and  the  proud  monument  of  his  children's 
faith,  the  Cathedral,  crowns  the  culminating 
point  of  the  capital  of  Newfoundland. 

JVb/e.  In  case  of  tumult  the  successor  of  Dr. 
O'Donnell,  i.e.,  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  has 
the  traditional  right  of  acting  as  Lord  High  Con- 
stable until  peace  is  restored. 

J.  C. 


"TO    ROME,    THE    ETERNAL    CITY." 


I  CARE  not  what  they  say  of  other  sites, 
Let  men  be  worshippers  of  north  or  south, 

Rome,  thou  art  all  the  sum  of  my  delights, 
Thy  praises  ever  leap  from  heart  to  mouth. 

Strangely  pathetic  in  thy  present  care, 

Pensively  pondering  o'er  thy  wondrous  past. 

Lit  by  the  flashes  of  thy  limpid  air  : 
Grand  in  the  sheen  by  ages  round  thee  cast. 

What  though  in  poisoned  dust  thy  temples  rise. 
What  though  t)»y  breath  be  treacherously  sweet, 

Let  me  at  last  but  fail  beneath  thine  eyes, 
Let  me  but  sink  to  nothing  at  thy  feet ! 

Least  let  me  see  thee  once  again,  my  Queen, 
Once  more  be  with  thee,  oh  thou  glorious  Grace, 

Content  thenceforth  to  live  with  what  has  been, 
Passing  away  in  silence  to  my  place. 

Imperial  mistress,  none  have  beauty  so. 
In  thine  entrancements  all  alone  thou  art, 

What  thy  first  charm,  I  know  not,  this  I  know. 
Oh  Rome,  my  only  love,  thou  hast  my  heart. 

W.  1).  c 
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A    PIONEER    OF   THE    CRO^S; 

OR,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 

CHAPTER  V. 

|N  the  spot  where  Albany,  the  capital 
of  the  state  of  New  York  now  stands, 
a  rich  merchant  from  Amsterdam, 
named  Renselaer,  in  the  year  1615. 
founded  a  settlement,  which,  after 
him,  was  called  Rensilaerswyk.  A  low  earth- 
work, with  pallisades,  and  defended  by  five  field 
pieces,  which  bore  the  pretentious  name  of  Fort 
Orange,  and  contained  a  garrison  of  a  company 
of  infantry,  covered  the  little  settlements  which 
might  at  that  time  number  about  a  hundred 
colonists.  A  few  years  before,  the  Mohicans, 
who  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  a  little 
lower  down,  had  carried  on  a  bloody  feud  with  the 
Iroquois.  The  Hollanders  had  taken  a  part  in 
this,  and  had  so  severely  beaten  the  Mohawks, 
who  were  their  nearest  neighbours,  and  of  the 
Iroquois  confederacy,  that  they  did  not  again 
break  the  peace  which  they  had  made  with  the 
pale-faces. 

The  Dutch  settlers  were,  as  we  know,  the  ad- 
herents of  Calvin,  and,  consequently,  avowed 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  hated 
their  missionaries,  and  partly  because,  as  the 
pioneers  of  a  true  civilization,  they  spread  fear- 
lessly through  the  Indian  possessions  on  the  S. 
Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes,  and  founded 
numerous  settlements,  in  which  the  Hollanders 
justly  foresaw  the  beginning  of  French  colonies. 
Now,  between  the  Dutch  and  the  French  settle- 
ments, there  lay  a  wide  pathless  tract,  which  was 
ruled  over  by  the  Iroquois,  and  as  long  as  the 
confederacy,  which  included  the  five  great  Indian 
nations,  was  inimical  to  the  French,  it  formed  a 
strong  bulwark  against  them  for  the  Hollanders, 
and  made  them  feel  secure  that  no  European 
rivals  who  settled  on  the  S.  Lawrence  would  be 
dangerous  to  them.  They,  therefore,  made  a 
compact  with  the  wild  Mohawks,  and  their  Indian 
allies,  and  not  only  an  open  treaty,  but  they 
privately  gave  them  support,  and  supplied  them 
with  firearms,  which  gave  them  a  great  advantage 
over  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the  Hurons.  By 
these  means,  they  hoped  to  prevent  the  extension 
-of  the  French  colony. 

The  bushranger  knew  all  this,  and  did  not 
doubt  that  he  should  gain  great  credit  in  Ren- 
selaerswyk  when  he  carried  thither  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  F.  jaques  and  his  companions,  and 
made  known  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  the 
destruction  of  this  missionary  expedition.  On 
this  account,  after  the  rude  dismissal  which 
Ea5:le  had  given  him  from  the  island  in  S.  Peter's 
Lake,  he  at  once  turned  his  steps  towards  Ren- 
selaerwyk,  and,  as  he  well  knew  the  shortest  way 
rhiiher.  he  reached  it  before  the  conquering 
Mohawks  bad  entered  their  villlage. 

His  appearance  in  the  settlement  caused  no 
surprise,  for  he  was  well  known  there,  and  the 
colonists  held  him  to  be  a  hunter  and  trapper, 
since  he  often  offered  them  furs  for  sale.    He  had 


come  to  Renselaerswyk  some  years  before,  at  the 
time  of  the  Iroquois  war,  and  had  acted  as  a  spy 
in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  colonial  government. 
But  he  was  not  trusted,  and  whispejrs  went  about 
as  to  his  little  credibilitjr.  One  of  the  settlcji 
once  said,  without  anv  circumlocution,  that  ht 
was  a  traitor,  and  took  part  with  the  whites  and 
the  Mohicans,  and  then  with  the  Mohawks,  ac- 
cording as  most  to  his  advantage.  This  bold 
man  was  soon  after  found  shot  dead  in  the  forest, 
and  after  that  it  was  some  time  before  the  bush> 
ranger  was  seen  on  the  Hudson.  The  Mohicans 
looked  upon  him  as  their  avowed  enemy,  and  had 
sworn  death  to  him. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  did  not  stop  to  chat 
with  this  or  that  settler  whom  he  might  meet, 
but  hastened  at  once  to  the  fort,  and  desired  to 
be  taken  at  once  to  the  Commandant  Arendt  Van 
Curler,  as  he  had  important  communications  to 
make.  His  request  was  granted,  and  he  was  at 
once  conducted  to  the  house. 

The  commandant  was  in  the  only  stone  build- 
ing of  the  settlement,  which,  surrounded  by 
trenches,  was  erected  outside  the  fort,  and  covered 
the  only  entrance  to  it.  After  having  waited  foe 
a  few  minutes  at  the  door,  an  orderly  bid  the 
visitor  enter. 

Arendt  Van  Curler,  a  fine  looking  soldier,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  was  seated  at  a  large  table,  reading 
a  document,  which  had  just  been  brought  to  him 
by  a  sailor  from  New  Amsterdam — now  New 
York.  It  had  the  seal  and  the  signature  of  the 
governor,  William  Kieft.  and  concerned  a 
grievance  of  the  French  government,  which 
earnestly  entreated  the  Dutch  authorities  to 
supply  no  more  firearms  to  the  Indians.  The 
governor  remarked  upon,  and  the  states-general 
knew,  the  danger  which  must  before  long  arise 
to  the  American  colonies  if  the  trade  in  firearms 
was  not  stopped,  and  the  commandant  of  Fort 
Orange  was  required  to  take  energetic  measures, 
and  to  forbid  any  further  distribution  of  powder, 
shot  or  weapons,  among  the  Indians,  under  severe 
penalties. 

These  imperative  orders  were  a  great  difficulty 
to  the  commandant.  Not  a  little  arose  irom  the 
hawkers  who,  from  time  to  time,  visited  the  Indian 
villages,  in  order  to  purchase  furs,  for  which  they 
exchanged  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  then 
he  also  thought  of  the  red-skins  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  bring  their  spoils  to  the  fort,  and  to  re- 
ceive in  exchange  whatever  they  might  wish  for. 
Van  Curler  knew  the  wild  lawless  character  of  the 
Mohawks,  and  feared,  not  without  reason,  that  a 
strict  attention  to  the  orders  before  him  might 
easily  lead  to  quarrels,  if  not  to  a  war.  with  the 
powerful  Iroquois,  which  might  place  the  colony 
in  the  greatest  danger. 

He  sat  there  deep  in  thought,  .in d  hardly  re- 
marked the  entrance  of  the  bushranger,  who 
seated  himself  without  ceremony  on  a  bench  by 
the  door,  and  waited  patiently  till  the  soldier 
should  open  the  audience.  This  he  soon  did 
by  asking,  rather  shortly,  the  business  of  his  very 
unwelcome  visitor. 

"What  brings  you  to  Renselaersw>'k,  Jan  .^ " 
he  enquired,  without  looking  up  from  the  paper 
in  his  hand. 

**  Worthy  sir,"  replied  the  bushranger  in  a  sub- 
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fttsatelooe,  "  I  bring  you  an  important  piece  of 

acis  ftidi  you  will  l^  glad  to  hear." 
"Tdlit.  and  be  quick." 

Tbe  bushranger  had  never  before  been  treated 
ifl  soch  a  repelling  manner  by  the  commandant, 
aad  iooked  at  him  rather  connised. 

"  Xow.  Out  with  your  story  I  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  do,  and  if  you  have  nothing  of  importance 
rosayjeave  it  for  another  time,"  continued  Van 
Cater. 

'Mt  is  important  enough,  but  if  you " 

'Why all  this  circumlocution?  Speak  in  the 
{ftevay which  you  have  always  been  accustomed 

loose." 

"  I  win,  captain.  The  Mohawks  have  captured 
i  Fieoch  Jesuit  and  two  other  white  rosary- 
Mbsis,  with  a  great  number  of  Hurons  at  the 
S.  Lawrence." 

"  Thaoder  and  lightning  !  " 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is  so.  The  Catholic  Huron  chief, 
Ahatsistari.  whom  the  Iroquois  call  Climbing  Cat, 
ti  among  the  prisoners.  This  is  a  great  take, 
U  this  red  Jesuit  skull  is  worth  more  than  three 
cozen  common  warrior^.  The  fellow  has  a  great 
inflacDce  over  his  tribe,  and  has  already  led  many 
rf  his  followers  into  the  Catholic  Church." 

Well,  well!  What  is  the  name  of  the 
Icsat?" 

''Be  calls  himself  Isaac  Jaques.  His  name 
'SBl  be  known  to  you.  for  he  has  for  many  years 

'  |xfBda  great  part  at  tbe  French  mission  at  Lake 

.Vipisafig.  I  hold  him,  if  I  may  speak  my  mind. 
"f«e  of  the  cleverest  of  those  Jesuits,  and  I 
'''.ink  that  I  deserve  a  good  reward  from  the 
vecticiDen  in  Renselaerswyk  and  New  Amster- 
'  am,  for  having  delivered  these  Jesuits  into  the 
f«nds  of  the  Mohawks.  It  is  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
French." 

"So-o-o  ?  Then  you  betrayed  this  missionary 
^nd  his  followers  to  the  Mohawks  and  have  been 
«cll  paid  for  it  ?" 

As  Van  Curler  said  this,  he  fixed  a  penetrating 
''^k  on  the  bushranger,  and  the  angry  vessels  on 
t>is  temples  swelled. 

"I have  not  sold  them,  neither  have  I  betrayed 
'^, for, as  you  know,  I  have  never  been  a  friend 
"tthc  French,  but  have  always  taken  part  with 

tieptttch.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  called  be- 
^rtjiogthem  if  I  told  the  Mohawks  where  and 
^^they  might    surprise  the    expedition.    The 

JesBblive  helped  the  Hurons  to  make  a  new 

'"^lith  the  French,  which,  of  course,  is  not 
"wydairable  for  the  Dutch.  Now  the  treaty  will 
^awtowait  for  a  while,  it  must  be  some  time  before 
t*e  others  at  Lake  Nipissing  get  a  copy  of  it ;  it 
cannot  be  before  the  beginning  of  next  year." 

Here  tbe  bushranger  stopped  and  tried  to  read 
^be  impression  made  by  his  words  upon  the  com- 
J^odant,  who  was,  for  the  moment,  more  moved 
^thisiofbrmation  than  he  thought  fit  should  be 
seen. 

Von  Curler  looked  before  him  for  some  minutes 
'n  alence,  and  then  he  asked,  looking  sharply  at 
uicsiw: 

I' What  has  become  of  the  prisoners  ?  " 

•nrhe  Mohawks  are  taking  them  to  their  village 

where  tbey  will  make  away  with  them  in  the  course 

o«  two  or  three  days." 
"Are the  Frenchmen  wounded  ?  " 


"  Your  worship  knows  the  red-skins." 

"  That  means  that  the  Frenchmen  have  already 
been  tortured?" 

"  No— yes.  The  wild  men  have  not  treated 
them  very  severely ;  they  have  onlv  driven  out 
some  of  their  teeth  and  so  forth.  Your  worship 
knows  what  short  work  the  Mohawks  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  with  their  prisoners,  particularly  if 
they  are  whites." 

**  How  did  this  all  happen  ?    Tell  me  the  whole, 
an. 

**  Yes,  I  meant  to  do  so.  I  will  make  it  shorty 
worthy  sir." 

"  Quite  right ;  but  I  want  to  hear  more  about 
these  rogues ;  to  hear  about  this  surprise ;  so  tell 
all.  Tan." 

''  Well,  this  is  the  story.  As  I  have  said,  I  was 
on  no  very  pleasant  footing  with  the  Frenchmen, 
and,  on  this  account,  never  went  willingly  to  their 
settlement.  A  short  time  since,  however,  I  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Three  Rivers,  and  as  my 
powder  and  shot  were  almost  exhausted,  I  went 
into  their  nest,  and  got  what  I  wanted  in  ex- 
change for  some  deer  skins.  This  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  of  their  movements,  and  I 
learned,  without  asking'  many  questions,  that  this 
F.  Jaques,  with  Ahatsistari  and  other  Hurons 
had  come  from  Nipissing  and  were  in  Quebec, 
where  they  had  made  a  new  treaty,  which  would 
^ve  the  French  a  large  tract  of  land  on  Lake 
Huron.  'Stop,'  I  thought,  'nothing  shall  come 
of  that  treaty.  I  knew  that  there  were  Mohawks 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  S.  Lawrence,  so  I  learned 
as  nearlv  as  possible  when  the  Jesuit  and  his  peo- 
ple would  set  out  on  their  return,  and  then,  as 
soon  as  possible  set  off  in  search  of  the  Mohawks 
in  order  to  set  them  upon  the  Catholic  scoundrels. 
I  had  not  long  to  seek  them,  for  I  soon  met 
with  Eagle  and  his  band,  and  directed  them  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Iroquois  River,  where  I 
would  soon  bring  them  further  information.  I 
then  took  my  lightest  canoe  and  went  up  the  S. 
Francis,  where,  after  I  had  disposed  of  my  canoe, 
I  lay  in  ambush.  I  guessed  the  course  Ahat- 
sistari would  take,  and  was  not  wrong.  The  ex- 
pedition stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
sent  out  spies.  Ahatsistari  himself  went  with 
them,  and  discovered  mv  trail,  as  well  as  that  of 
some  Mohawks,  who  belonged  to  Eagle's  band, 
and  were  in  search  of  beavers.  I  met  with  these 
men  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  Hurons,  and 
sent  them  after  the  chief  troop  who  soon  had  in- 
formation that  the  enemy  was  in  sight.  It  is 
wonderful  that  the  Huron  fox  did  not  discover  me, 
for  I  sat  in  a  leafy  tree,  and  he  and  some  of  his 
braves  were  exactly  beneath  me.  They  did  not 
seem  to  apprehend  any  danger,  and  determined 
to  go  on  southward.  As  soon  as  I  was  certain 
of  this,  I  went  off  and  soon  found  some  of  Eagle's 
people,  who  told  me  that  the  Mohawks  expected 
me  upon  a  certain  island  that  the  Hurons  must 
pass.  When  I  came  to  Eagle  we  had  hardly 
time  to  form  our  ambush,  so  quickly  did  the 
Hurons  pass  on.  I  did  not  want  to  mix  in  the 
affair,  for  I  did  not  much  like  to  fire  on  the  white 
men,  although  they  were  Frenchmen,  and  Jesuits 
besides.  And  I  knew  that  the  Mohawks  would 
be  quite  enough  for  them." 

"Had  you  really  so  much  humane  feeling,  Jan  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  indeed !  Call  it  humane  feeling  or  weak- 
ness, General.  The  black-robes  are  a  dangerous 
set,  and  when  I  was  young  they  often,  in  con- 
fession, made  hell  hot  for  me,  so  that  I  have  no 
reason  to  spare  them.  But  a  man  has  now  and 
then  his  moments  of  weakness,  and  some  of  them 
I  have  had  lately.  In  short  I  left  the  Catholics 
and  their  red-skin  friends  to  fight  it  out  with  the 
Mohawks,  and  set  myself  to  prevent  any  of  the 

Farty  who  had  left  it  from  returning  to  Nipissing. 
shot  down  one  of  them  and  took  his  scalp, 
which  I  have  here  as  a  remembrance,  but  some 
others  escaped  me." 

The  bush-ranger,  as  he  said  this,  took  the  hor- 
rible trophy  from  his  bullet- case  and  held  it  out  to 
the  commandant. 

The  latter  rose,  and  fixing  on  the  white  man  a 
look  of  the  greatest  aversion : 

"  No,  Jan,  I  wronged  you.  Humanity  has  no 
longer  any  place  in  your  breast.  I  have  had 
many  a  scuffle  with  the  Indians,  but  never  would 
I  have  suffered  that  one  of  my  people  should  take 
a  scalp.    Take  the  horrid  thing  away !  *' 

"  He  who  lives  among  wolves  learns  to  howl 
like  them." 

*•  If  he  desires  to  do  so ;  not  otherwise.  Did 
you  f?ee  the  captives  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  have  spoken  with  them,  and  the 
black-robe  threatened  me  with  God's  anger ;  that 
was  his  duty." 

"  Did  you  not  say  a  good  word  for  the  French- 
men to  the  Mohawks  ?  " 

"  That  would  have  cost  me  my  scalp.  No, 
your  worship,  I  left  that  alone ;  and,  besides. 
Eagle  would  not  have  listened  to  me.*' 

*'  Ah !  So  be  off  at  once,  and  tell  the  Mohawks 
that  I  hold  you  answerable  for  the  safety  of  their 
white  prisoners.  Now  ?  Why  are  you  staring  at 
me  so?" 

'*  They  are  our  enemies,  and  are,  besides,  only 
Frenchmen  and  Jesuits." 

"They  are  our  opponents,  but  not  our  enemies. 
Holland  does  not  make  war  with  unarmed  people. 
Go.  man,  and  offer  the  Mohawks  a  good  ransom. 
Take  care  that  the  three  Frenchmen  are  no  fur- 
ther ill-treated,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  thank 
you." 

The  bush-ranger  twisted  his  fur  cap  between 
his  fingers  in  a  state  of  great  embarrassment, 
and  looked  furtively  at  the  commandant  who 
to-day  had  become  an  enigma  to  him. 

Van  Curler  had  again  placed  himself  at  his 
writing-table  and  looked  sharply  at  the  bush- 
ranger, who  could  not  at  once  come  to  a  de- 
cision.   Then  he  said  half  aloud  : 

"  Do  I  not  already  deserve  some  reward  for 
my  services  on  the  S.  Lawrence?" 

**  Do  what  I  tell  you,  and  you  shall  be  well 
rewarded.  Bring  the  three  Frenchmen  hither, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  guilders  for  each 
of  them." 

**That  is  worth  hearing!  But,  your  worship, 
what  reason  shall  I  assign  to  Eagle  for  my  now 
begging  for  the  freedom  of  the  very  same  men 
that  I  placed  in  his  power?" 

"That  is  your  affair.^  Tell  him  the  truth.  Tell 
him  that  you  acted   without   my  authority,  and 

now  wish  to  make  amends  for  your  infa your 

unthinking  act." 


"Well!  I  will  try  though  it  may  cost  nie 
my  scalp.  Then  am  I  to  go  away  without  any 
reward,  Commandant  ?  " 

Not  a  rap." 

**  Your  worship  is  hard  upon  a  poor  raan. 
Well,  I  will  go  to  the  Mohawks  and  do  my 
best." 

"  Can  I  depend  upon  you,  Jan  ?  " 

"As  ever.  Commandant." 

"Very  well.  But  keep  your  promise  exactly,  or  ! 
shall  reckon  with  you  after  my  own  manner.    Go ! " 

The  commanding  wave  of  the  hand  with  which 
the  ofl&cer  accompanied  his  words  obliged  the 
bush-ranger  to  leave  the  room.  When  outside 
the  house  he  went  into  a  primitive  kind  of  drink- 
ing-house  hard  by,  in  order  that,  after  a  glass  of 
geneva,  he  might  think  matters  over. 

The  master  of  the  house  received  his  guest 
like  an  old  acquaintance,  brought  him  what  he 
desired,  and  then  sat  down  by  him  for  a  chat. 

"  Now,  what  is  the  news.  Jan  t  " 

"  Much  and  little,  Peter  Bluten ;  the  latest  is 
that  the  Commandant  Van  Curler  has  become 
since  last  evening  a  friend  of  the  French." 

"Oh,  you  are  joking,  Jan  !  " 

"  It  is  quite  true,  nevertheless,  however  you  and 
I  may  wonder  at  it.  You  may  believe  my  word, 
Peter;  our  commandant,  the  deuce  knows  why, 
has  become  a  close  friend  of  the  Frenchmen." 

His  companion  could  not  believe  his  ears,  he 
still  believed  that  the  bush-ranger  was  joking. 

"  Tell  that  tb  those  who  know  Van  Curler  less 
than  I  do,  Jan,"  he  said.  "  Drink  your  geneva, 
and  let  me  fill  your  glass  once  more." 

"  Do  so,  Peter ;  and  then  come  and  sit  down 
near  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  wonderful  story." 

"  Be  it  so.  Here  is  to  your  health,  Tan.  Now  spin 
your  yam  as  long  as  you  please.     I  am  all  ear." 

And  the  bushranger  began  his  story.  He  was 
silent  as  to  some  things,  and  touched  but  lightly 
upon  others.  He  told  how  he  had  hastened  to 
Renselaerswyk  by  ways  known  to  few  but  himself, 
in  order  to  bring  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Frenchmen  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  command- 
ant, as  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Dutch. 
He  told,  too,  how  differently  the  commandant  bad 
received  the  information  from  the  way  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  how  he  had  received  oriers  at  once 
to  go  to  the  Mohawks  and  to  take  every  care  for 
the  safety  of  the  captive  Frenchmen.  He  was  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  their  freedom  by 
offering  a  ransom. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  exactly  obey  the  orders  of 
the  commandant,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can 
free  the  three  prisoners.  It  is  true  they  are 
Frenchmen  and  Catholics,  but  they  are  white 
men,  and  if  I  would  not  do  much  for  them  out  of 
friendship  I  will  do  what  I  can  out  of  compas- 
sion." 

"  Well  spoken,  Jan !  Our  commandant  has 
his  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  yours,  too.  is^ 
where  the  heart  of  an  honourable  man  should  be. 
Men  are  men  whether  they  are  Catholics  or  not. 
It  is  bad  enough  for  the  Frenchmen  that  they 
are  so  stupid  as  to  remain  papists.  Yes,  that  is 
bad  enough.  It  is  a  different  case  with  the 
Hurons ;  if  they  are  burned  at  the  stake,  and  a 
few  Mohawks  share  the  same  fate  in  revenge,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  it.  Indeed  I  should 
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thank  heaven  if  this  happened  to  them  all,  for 
these  ladians  are.  in  fact,  wild  beasts  who  only 
re^ioUemen  in  their  outsides." 

"You  are  quite  right.  Peter  Bluten.  I  see  no 
j^  difference  between  a  red-skin  and  a  wild 
beasf.  And  I  am.  therefore,  of  your  opinion  that 
i!  is  the  doty  of  Christian  men  to  do  what  they 
can  for  poor  whites  who  have  fallen  into  their 
daws.  I  can  do  nothing  against  the  Mohawks  by 
force,  but  my  cunning  will  soon  find  a  means  by 
ihichto  secure  the  safety  of  the  white  men.*' 

"And  heaven  will  reward  you  for  that,  Jan. 
Ycmaiea  brave  fellow,  and  may  call  Peter  Bluten 
)0or friend.    Shake  hands  man." 

The  boshranger  grinned  as  he  took  the  prof- 
fered band. 

"Bot  DOW  a  word  about  business,  Pe^er,*'  he 
said.  "I  have  still  a  few  beaver  skins  left,  fine 
ones,  and  should  be  glad  to  sell  them.  Will  you 
fade?" 

"Certainly.  Bring  them  here.  I  will  give  you 
the  highest  price  for  them,  and  in  money,  if  you 
^  not  want  goods.  Only  help  the  poor  white 
men  out  of  their  scrape,  and  I  shall  not  care  for  a 
fewprilders  more  or  less." 

"Thank  you,  Peter.  You  will  not  regret  your 
bargain.  Now  I  roust  go  ;  but  I  should  like  some 
sbot  and  a  little  powder  and  a  new  flint.  We  wi!l 
TeAoBwhen  1  bring  the  furs." 

"Do  you  want  nothing  more,  Jan  ?  Shall  I 
not  il  your  flask  for  you  ?  " 

"Hot  so  bad,  Peter,  but  the  reckoning  may  be 
fewfefh  at  the  end." 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that,  Jan. 
Oaly  do  your  best  with  the  Mohawks.  Give  me 
the  flask;  the  geneva  will  do  you  good  out  there. 
My  best  wishes  go  with  you." 

"Farewell.  Peter!" 

The  bttsh-ranger  glided  through  the  irregular 
streets  of  log  houses  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
^•[hcrehegot  a  ferry-man  to  take  him  to  the  other 
ade.  Then  he  struck  into  a  wild  path  in  the 
wood: 

"  Simpleton  that  you  are  !  Do  you  fancy  that 
thewiUjean  is  such  a  good-natured,  soft-hearted 
]an.  that  he  would  help  that  pack  of  Jesuits  out 
<rf  their  difficulty.  Oh,  Peter  Bluten,  what  a 
CKdoloas  fool  you  are !  Ha,  ha  I  You  shall 
^  the  beaver  skins,  and  pay  me  double  be- 
^  of  ray  kind-heartedness.  The  Catholic 
''^^ate  knows  me  better.  The  dead  tell  no 
j^KiDd  the  sooner  the  three  Frenchmen  go  to 
wawasomuch  the  better  for  them  and  for  me. 
^a^will  soon  dispose  of  them.  Then  I  shall 
J3j  my  hands  innocently,  paint  to  the  easily- 
"WW  Curler  the  barbanty  of  the  Mohawks  in 
^omg  colours,  represent  my  zealous  but  vain 
J^TOurs  to  liberate  the  captives,  and,  what  is 
J^  I  shall  set  the  Mynheers  upon  Eagle,  who 
«*  tzeated  me  like  a  dog.  And  so  I  shall  gain 
*^  way.  But  how  shall  I  manage  with  the 
wnimandant  ?  He  has  become  so  harsh  to  me. 
^cnce !    I  shall  get  it  at  last." 

As  he  thus  muttered  his  secret  thoughts  he 
bad  reached  a  clear,  cool  stream.  Here  he  made 
^«ort  halt  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  to  put  some 
Jl^v^tablc  tinder  to  his  gun ;  then  he  con- 
™^h&jottmey  in  a  northerly  direction. 
{To  be  continued.) 


TOULOUSE    GEESE. 


|T  the  poultry  show  held  last  year  at 
Amsterdam,  concurrently  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Exhibition,  a  pen  of  Toulouse 
geese  sent  from  England  was  much 
admired.  One  of  the  female  birds  weighed  34  lbs. : 
and  the  pen  had  already  won  upwards  of  a  hundred 
sovereigns  in  prizes,  and  could  not  have  been 
purchased  for  ciouble  that  amount.  This  breed  of 
geese  is  indigenous,  as  the  name  denotes,  to  the 
basin  of  the  Garonne,  and  is  quite  distinct  fron> 
that  of  the  common  goose  which  is  to  be  found  in 
most  other  parts  of  France.  The  geese  of  the 
Toulouse  breed  are,  in  the  first  place,  very  much 
larger ;  for,  while  the  average  weight  of  a  common 
goose  fattened  is  11  lbs.,  they  run  from  20  lbs.  to 
22  lbs.  The  neck  is  much  longer  and  more 
upright ;  and  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  hangs  like 
a  bag  close  to  the  ground  when  they  are  lean^ 
gradually  becoming  distended  with  fat.  The 
normal  colour  of  the  feathers  is  a  dark  grey  ;  but, 
strangely  enough,  when  the  Toulouse  geese  are 
sent  out  of  the  district,  patches  of  white  make 
their  appearance  upon  various  parts  of  the  body. 

The  rearing  of  these  birds  affords  a  living  to 
hundreds  of  peasants  in  the  villages  around 
Toulouse  ;  especially  in  the  canton  of  Grenade,  a 
small  town  about  fifteen  miles  from  Toulouse 
itself,  which  is  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its 
geese.  They  are  sent  to  feed  in  the  fields  like 
sheep.  If  they  were  confined  to  yards  the  cost  of 
their  food  would  be  too  great,  and  there  is  much 
more  danger  of  disease  when  they  are  kept 
together  in  lafge  numbers.  Each  peasant  has,, 
as  a  rule,  a  gander  (jars,  as  he  is  called  in  the 
dialect  of  Languedoc)  and  four  geese :  some  have 
more,  of  course,  and  although  hundreds  of  these 
•* families"  may  be  seen  in  the  river  during  the 
breeding  season,  the  children  who  have  charge  of 
them  never  experience  any  difficulty  in  bringing 
them  home  in  the  evening.  The  peasants  nearly 
all  have  a  sort  of  large  wide  pen  in  which  to  keep 
the  geese  at  night;  and  this  is  provided  with 
straw,  in  which  the  geese  lay  their  eggs.  As  a 
rule,  a  goose  lays  only  every  other  day  during  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April  ;  the 
average  number  of  eggs  being  about  forty.  The 
geese  are  not  allowed  to  sit  on  their  eggs,  large 
turkeys  being  provided  for  the  purpose.  Thus- 
four  geese  will  lay  180  eggs  in  the  course  of  the 
season  ;  and,  allowing  for  the  number  addled  or 
that  get  broken,  about  150  goslings  see  the  lights 
The  first  of  the  three  broods  is  hatched  about  the 
middle  of  March  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
the  shell  they  are  placed  in  baskets  before  the 
hearth  of  the  peasants*  living-room.  These 
baskets  have  a  sort  of  roof,  over  which  a  woollen 
blanket  is  stretched  to  keep  off  draughts  and  to- 
darken  the  air ;  as  this  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
effectual  means  of  obtaining  the  greenish  down 
which  adds  so  much  to  their  selling  value.  A 
woman  is  almost  wholly  occupied  in  feeding  and 
tending  them  for  a  week  or  ten  days ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  are  carried  m  the  covered 
baskets  to  the  nearest  market  and  sold  for  about 
two  shillings  a  couple.  In  some  cases  their 
purchasers  keep  them  un^il  .^h^^^^^n^gp^a 
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three  months  old,  by  which  time  they  have  reached 
about  half  their  normal  size  ;  when,  having  been 
fattened  with  oats  and  maize,  they  are  sold  at 
Toulouse  and  other  large  towns  at  prices  varying 
from  6s.  6d.  to  13s.  a  couple,  according  to  the 
season.  The  poulterers  at  Toulouse  who  have 
stalls  in  the  market  divide  them  into  halves,  and 
even  quarters,  as  is  done  with  hares  and  turkevs 
in  so  many  French  markets,  and  thus  even  tne 
poorest  people  are  able  to  taste  goose  occasionally. 
in  other  cases  the  purchasers  keep  them  on  for  a 
much  longer  period,  as  the  Toulouse  goose  does 
not  attain  full  size  until  six  months  old,  at  which 
age  the  process  of  fattening  begins.  The  mixture 
of  chopped  thistles  and  bran  with  which  the 
goslings  are  fed  up  to  July  and  August  is  then 
stopped,  and  they  are  sent  out  into  the  cornfields 
which  have  been  cleared,  to  feed  on  whatever 
grains  they  can  pick  up.  After  the  vintage  is 
over  they  are  turned  into  the  vineyards  ;  and  it  is 
found  that  the  green  food  which  they  get  there  is 
of  great  benefit  to  them. 

The  number  of  geese  kept  by  each  peasant 
depends  upon  the  area  of  land  at  his  disposal,  but 
in  no  case,  perhaps,  does  it  exceed  two  dozen  in 
addition  to  the  parent  birds  ;  but  a  great  many  of 
them  sell  off  their  goslings  at  a  fair,  very  cele- 
brated in  the  south,  which  is  held  at  Grenade  on 
S.  Luke's  Day  (Oct.  18).  The  custom  in  this 
district  is  to  salt  down  the  geese  required  for 
famil)r  use  in  the  first  half  of  December,  and  the 
fattening  which  precedes  this  operation  takes 
place  in  November.  The  birds  are  placed  in  pens 
which  admit  very  little  light  and  to  which  no 
«ound  penetrates,  and  they  are  only  taken  out 
once  in  every  two  days  to  have  the  straw 
changed.  In  the  district  of  Toulouse  the  only 
food  used  is  white  maize,  not  crushed,  which  a 
woman,  seated  upon  a  stool  and  holding  the 
bird  between  her  legs,  forces  down  its  throat. 
When  thoroughly  fat,  the  abdominal  pouch  is  so 
distended  that  it  touches  the  ground  as  the  bird 
waddles  along ;  and  the  liver,  which  in  an 
ordinary  goose  would  not  weigh  more  than  two  or 
three  ounces,  increases  to  half  a  pound  or  even 
<:onsiderably  more.  These  livers  the  peasants 
take  to  Toulouse,  where  they  are  bought  up  by  the 
restaurant- keepers  and  others,  who  sell  them  at  a 
very  large  profit.  Only  a  few  of  the  better-to-do 
farmers  keep  them  for  consumption  in  their  own 
houses.  When  the  geese  have  been  plucked  and 
*drawn  they  are  cut  up  and  placed  over  a  quick 
fire  in  a  large  copper  pan  with  a  certam  propor- 
tion of  salt.  When  sufficiently  cooked,  the  pieces 
are  placed  in  large  jars  and  covered  over  with  fat. 
This  is  the  confit^  or  sal^,  of  goose,  which  is 
deemed  such  a  luxury  by  the  peasantry  in  the 
^outh  west  of  France,  and  which  is  made  to  last 
all  through  the  winter.  The  fat  is  regarded  as 
•equal  to  any  butter  for  cooking  purposes.  The 
geese  five  or  six  years  old  fatten  as  readily  as  the 
goslings  ;  and  though  their  flesh  is  of  course 
tougher,  their  fat  is  equally  good.  Their  feathers, 
which  are  taken  from  them  three  times  a  vear, 
fetch  eighteen-pence  a  pound ;  a  goose  yielding 
more  than  half  a  pound  of  feathers  in  a  year,  and 
three  ounces  of  down,  which  is  worth  double  the 
price  of  the  feathers.  But  what  will  strike 
English  people  as  the  most   remarkable  thing 


about  Toulouse  geese  is  that  in  the  district  to 
which  they  belong  no  one  ever  thinks  of  roasting 
them.  A  goose,  like  a  duck,  may  have  its  charms 
arranged  *'  auz  navets,''  and  its  liver  may  be  a 
dish  fit  for  a  king;  but  there  are  some  unre- 
generate  beings  who  might  prefer  it  with  the 
stuffing  of  sage  and  onions  and  the  accompani- 
ment of  apple-sauce. 


SNEEZING. 


{N  the  subject  of  sneezing,  regarded  as 
an  omen,  there  is  much  to  be  said. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  of  favourable  augury.  "Two  or 
three  sneezes  be  wholesome,"  says  an  old  author, 
and  "  He  that  hath  sneezed  thrice  turn  him  out 
of  the  hospital,"  says  the  proverb.  Of  sneezing, 
however,  as  of  other  good  things,  it  is  possible  to 
have  too  much.  Famianus  Strada,  the  author  of 
a  grave  historical  work,  has  a  learned  digression 
on  the  subject  of  sneezing,  and  mentions  one 
Pistor  Suburranus,  who  died  of  a  fit  of  it,-expir- 
ing  at  the  twenty- fourth  sneeze.  In  Aristotle's 
time,  men  generally  sneezed  twice,  but  since  then 
the  art  of  sneezing,  like  other  arts,  appears  to 
have  advanced,  and  a  triple  sneeze  is  now,  we 
believe,  considered  the  correct  thing.  The  virtue 
of  sneezing,  however,  depends  much  upon  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place.  Sneezing  from  noon  to 
midnight  is  good,  according  to  Aristotle,  and 
from  night  to  noon  the  reverse,  and  we  learn  from 
another  source 'that,  "  if  any  one  sneeze  for  three 
nights  in  succession  it  may  be  taken  as  a  si^^ 
that  some  one  will  die  in  the  house,'*  or  that 
some  other  calamity  will  occur.  According  to 
Lancaster  Folk  Lore  a  good  deal  depends  upon 
the  day  of  the  week  in  the  matter  of  sneezing : 

"  Sneeze  on  a  Monday,  you  sneeze  for  danger ; 
Sneeze  on  a  Tuesday,  you  kiss  a  stranger ; 
Sneeze  on  a  Wednesday,  you  sneeze  for  a  letter. 
Sneeze  on  a  Thursday  for  something  better. 
Sneeze  on  a  Friday,  you'll  sneeze  for  sorrow,  ! 

Sneeze    on  a  Saturday,   your  sweetheart   to- 
morrow ; 
Sneeze  on  a  Sunday,  your  safety  seek. 
The  Devil  will  have  you  the  rest  of  the  week  !  " 

Sneezing,  as  observed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  is  considered  by  Homer  a  good  sign.  In 
the  Odyssey  Telemachus  is  represented  as  sneez- 
ing when  his  mother  is  denouncing  the  suitors, 
and  this  was  taken  as  a  happy  confirmation  of 
her  words.  "  Thus  she  spoke,  and  Telemachus 
sneezed  loudly  and  the  house  resounded,  and 
Penelope  laughed  [and  said] :  Do  you  not  see  that 
my  son  has  sneezed  at  my  words  ?  Therefore 
shall  death  come  upon  the  suitors,*'  etc.  Xeno- 
phon  tells  of  a  sneeze  which  may  be  said  to  have 
decided  his  own  fate  and  that  of  the  whole  Greek 
army.  While  delivering  the  address  in  which  he 
exhorted  his  companions  to  firmnes<t  and  resolu- 
tion, and  while  their  minds  wavered  between  re- 
sistance and  surrender  to  the  enemy,  a  soldier 
sneezed.  The  whole  army  accepted  the  omen, 
burned  their  carriages  and  tents,  and  determined 
to  face  the  dangers  of  the  celebrated  return. 
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MICHAEL'S    STRATAGEM. 

AH   nfCIDENT   OP    THB     PENAL    SBTTLEMBNTS. 


|N  the  Autumn  of  1 8 15,  Michael  Mans- 
field, a  prisoner  holding  a  ticket  of 
leave,  and  residing  near  the  Black 
Brush  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  went 
forth  one  afternoon  to  look  for  some 
catide  of  his  own,  and  some  which  he  had  in 
charge  belo>nging  to  others.    These  were  grazing 
at  a  ^stance    from  his  hut,  and  he  proceeded 
bn^^  onward,  following  a  cattle-track  through  a 
deep  Brest,  which  he  knew  led  to  where  the  herd 
was  pasturing.      Suddenly    his    progress   was 
anested    by   two    savage-looking   fellows,    who 
etaeq^  from  behind  a  tree  into  the  path.    They 
were  dressed  in  kangaroo  skins,  sandals  of  the 
saoM  on  their  feet,  and  knapsacks  on  their  backs ; 
each  carried  a  musket,  and  one  who  had  a  brace 
of  pistols  stuck  in  his  girdle..  Mansfield  imme- 
diately  recognised   as  Lemon,  the  robber  and 
bodhranger.     Mike,  however,  being  a  true  son  of 
Hibemia,  and  an  old  man-o*-wars  man,  was  a 
stranger  to  fear,  and  resolved  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  bargain.    Lemon  asked  who  and  what  he 
was;  to  which  Mike  answered  truly,  and  in  all  his 
TiatiEve  naivet^.     The  bushrangers  then  cast  off 
thm  kiopsacks  (which  seemed  well  filled)  and 
coomiaiided  Mansfield  to  carry   them,  warning 
hini,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  attempted  to 
escape  diey  would  shoot  him  on  the  spot.    Poor 
ifansfield  jogged  on  under  his  weary  load,  ven- 
tarxDg  now  and  then  a  few  remarks  on  the  treat- 
ment poor  prisoners    met   with  in  this  cursed 
coontry;  and  "  tioth  and  sure,"  he  was  a  poor 
prisoner  himself,  and  never  hurt  nor  meddled  with 
no  one,  far  less  a  bushranger ;  and  he  was  after 
hoping  they  were  not  going  to  ill-use  him,  or  take 
him  away  from  his  poor  dumb  bastes :  for  sure 
tbe3r'd  all  be  astray,  master  would  have    him 
catted^  and  poor  Mike  would  be  a  ruined  man  for 
ever  and  a  day.     On  this  pathetic  appeal,  the 
boshrangers  seemed  to  soften,  and,  after  consult- 
ing together,  they  proposed,  on  certain  conditions, 
to  alk^  him  to  depart.    They  stipulated  that  he 
i^MMild  meet  them  on  an  appointea  day,  at  a  par- 
tolar  spot,  and  bring  them  flour,  tea,   sugar, 
tobicco,  and  spirits,  if  he  could  procure  any: 
they  vould  be  on  the  look  out,  and  his  signal  to 
than  was  to  be  the  smoke  of  a  fire  which  he  was 
to  %fat.     Mike  promised  to  comply,  and  was 
alloired  to  go  his  way  without  fiirther  molestation. 
On  the  day  appointed,  he  selected  one  of  his 
meo,  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and  taking  his 
mosket  and  dogs,  %3ise  out  that  he  was  going  to 
^Mot  kangaroos.    When  they  had  gone  a  short 
^stuce: 

"Phdim,"  he  said,  "would  you  like  to  see 
ooM  Ireland?" 

"  By  the  piper  of  Leinster  I  would,  master !  " 
i»as  the  reply. 

"Then  ve  may.  my  boy,"  said  Mike,  "if  you'll 
only  do  a'bould  deed." 

"And,  sure,  won't  I?"  said  Phelim,  "only 
make  me  sartin  of  setting  my  foot  in  the  ould 
country  again,  and  I'll  stand  by  ye,  master,  until 
eveiy  bone  in  this  skin  is  bate  into  shivireens." 


"  Well,  I  intend  to  arrest  Lemon  ;  and  if  you 
stand  by  me,  we'll  both  of  us  just  get  a  free 
pardon,  and  we'll  t>e  in  ould  Ireland  agen  as  free 
as  a  bat>e  just  bom." 

"  Then  I'm  the  boy  to  lend  you  a  hand." 

Mansfield  then  handed  Phelim  a  trooper's 
pistol,  and  desired  him  to  conceal  it ;  and  setting 
briskly  forward,  consulted  how  they  should  best 
accomplish  their  enterprise.  A  good  deal  of 
rain  had  fallen,  and  it  was  nearly  dark  when  they 
reached  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Phelim,  with 
the  aid  of  his  tinder-box  proceeded  to  kindle  a 
fire,  and  Mike,  with  flour  which  he  had  provided 
for  the  purpose,  daubed  his  own  and  his  man's 
clothes,  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had  beei> 
carrying  a  load.  When*  the  fire  began  to  bum, 
they  cast  themselves  on  the  ground,  pretended 
to  be  quite  exhausted,  anxiously  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  bushrangers.  In  about  half  an 
hour  they  made  their  appearance,  both  well- 
armed. 

Mike  spun  a  long  yam  about  losing  his  way,, 
bein^  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  obliged  to  leave 
the  prog  about  four  miles  off  in  the  hollow  of  a 
bumed  tree,  declaring  he  was  unable  to  retrace 
his  steps  that  night,  but  if  the  bushrangers  would 
give  him  food  and  rest,  he  would  go  with  them 
early  in  the  morning  and  bring  them  all  he  had 
promised ;  as  he  concluded,  he  produced  a  bottle 
of  spirits,  of  which  they  all  partook,  and  agreed 
to  adjoum  to  the  bushranger's  hut,  about  two 
miles  off.  The  hut  was  constmcted  of  turf,  low 
and  uncomfortable  in  the  extreme,  covered  with 
sheets  of  bark  stripped  from  the  large  forest  trees. 
The  fire-place,  also  of  turf,  lined  with  stone  at 
the  bottom,  was  at  one  end  of  the  hut,  and  within 
it  a  huge  fire  soon  blazed.  Some  excellent  beef 
was  broiled,  which  Mike  strongly  suspected  to  be 
part  of  his  own  kine.  They  had  neither  bread  nor 
potatoes  to  eat  with  the  meat,  but  the  two  bush- 
rangers, long  accustomed  to  such  fare,  made  a 
hearty  meal ;  the  others  swallowed  a  few  morsels, 
and  after  finishing  the  bottle  of  spirits,  they  all 
laid  down  on  kangaroo  skins  spread  on  the  floor : 
first  Lemon,  then  Mansfield,  then  the  other  bush- 
ranger, and  last  Phelim.  Mike  and  Phelim 
snored  away  but  slept  none.  In  the  morning 
MansGeld  be^an  to  toss  and  tumble  about  to  try  if 
Lemon  would  be  easilv  awoke ;  but  finding  that 
both  the  bushrangers  slept  soundly,  he  cautiously 
withdrew  the  pistols  from  Lemon's  belt,  rose  warily, 
gave  one  pistol  to  Phelim,  (who  was  still  on  the 
floor) ,  and  concealed  the  other.  He  then  went  to  a 
corner  where  the  muskets  stood,  took  all  but  his 
own,  and  put  them  in  a  pool  of  water  before  the 
hut ;  returning  to  the  cabin,  he  examined  the  flint 
and  priming  of  his  own  piece.  Finding  all  right, 
he  gave  the  bushranger  a  push  with  his  foot,  call- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  : 

"  Lemon,  you  are  mjr  prisoner !  " 

Lemon  felt  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other, 
for  the  pistols :  finding  them  gone,  he  started  to 
his  feet,  and  drawing  a  long  knife,  was  about  to 
make  a  lunge,  when  Mansfield  pulled  the  trigger 
— the  ball  went  through  the  robber's  head,  and  he 
fell  a  lifeless  corpse.  The  report  of  Mansfield's 
musket  awoke  the  other  outlaw,  who,  seeing  his 
companion's  corpse,  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
implored  mercy.    Mansfield  only  said : 
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**  Now,  my  tight  fellow,  be  after  taking  that 
there  knife;  cut  your  master's  head  off,  put  it 
into  that  there  bag,"  pointing  to  it,  "  throw  it 
over  your  shoulder,  and  trudge  along  with  us."  , 

The  roan  shuddered  at  the  command ;  and  it 
required  threats,  and  promises  of  intercession 
with  the  governor,  to  prevail  on  him  to  do  the 
deed. 

"ByS.  Patrick!"  ejaculated  Phelim,  "it's  a 
•clane  job,  anyhow,  barrin'  the  bloody  head.  Not 
a  minnit  ago  it  was  the  sky  of  a  copper  whose 
throats  were  cut.  Be  off  on  yer  ten  toes,  ye  thafe 
o'  the  world,  and  bless  the  saints  yer  don't  carry 
yer  own  ugly  mug  in  the  bag  with  yer  master's." 

They  had  thirty-six  miles  to  walk,  and  it  was 
flight  when  they  reached  Hobart  town.  Mans- 
field, however,  went  directly  to  Government 
House,  and  was  most  graciously  received. 

The  news  that  the  robber  and  bushranger  had 
been  caught  and  executed  spread  quickly,  and  all 
•considered  that  Mike  and  Phelim  deserved  public 
rewards.  The  Governor  accordingly  gave  each 
a  free  pardon ;  and  to  Phelim  a  free  passage  to 
Ireland.  To  Mike  was  given  a  grant  of  land  on 
the  Derwent,  where  his  grandchildren  are  now 
flourishing  land  and  cattle  owners. 


OUR    EYES    IN    SCHOOL    DAYS.* 


IT  would  be  but  sheer  platitude  to 
indulge  in  reflections  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  sense  of  seeing.  We  all 
admit,  in  the  abstract  at  least,  that 
our  eyes  perform  most  important 
work  in  the  economy  of  life ;  that  seeing  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  senses,  and  that  by  its 
rneans  we  acquire  most  knowledge.  Nevertheless 
it  is  true  that  no  members  of  the  human  body 
receive  less  intelligent  care  than  those  which  are 
exercised  in  this  important  faculty. 

The  casual  observer  in  the  street  or  at  any 
public  or  private  entertainment  cannot  but  notice 
the  very  large  number  of  persons  of  all  ages 
wearing  spectacles  or  eye-glasses.  The  greater 
number  thus  equipped  must  undoubtedly  need  the 
help,  while  the  few  siUy  ones  thus  encumbered  for 
style  are  more  than  outnumbered  by  those  who, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  need  glasses  but  do  not 
wear  them. 

Those  whose  memory  extends  back  twenty  years 
•rr  more  will  recall  how  few,  relatively  speaking, 
wore  glasses  then.  Those  few  were  as  a  rule 
foreigners,  or  at  least  considered  such.  This 
sugrgests  a  question  :  Why  are  so  many  now 
obliged  to  wear  spectacles  or  glasses,  when 
formerly  the  number  was  so  few  ?  Has  this  great 
•change  taken  pla«e  only  in  our  midst,  or  has  it 
affected  the  whole  civilized  world  ?  I  propose  to 
show  that  we  are  not  so  badly  off  at  present  as 
some  of  the  older  nations,  but  that,  at  our  present 
rate  of  progress,  we  shall  equal  them  in  the  near 
future. 

We  have  all  read  how  the  wealthy  class  ia 
China  treat  the  feet  of  ijheh  young  females. 

•AbbmlMea  from  a  paper,  reU  belBctf  the  Medical  ^dciety, 
Yookett,  N.  v.,  by  F.  A.  Callaa*  ICJX 


When  but  mere  infants  the  feet  are  tightly  ban- 
daged, and  this  compression  is  kept  up  for  years* 
until  the  desired  result  is  obtained— small  feet ; 
so  small  that  as  a  means  of  locomotion  they  are 
to  their  possessors  of  little  or  no  service.  The 
theory  of  education  now  most  favoured  is  a 
Chinese  shoe.  As  our  bodies  grow,  so  do  our 
eyes,  and  we  must  look  for  any  changes  that  take 
place  in  eyesight  to  causes  operating  for  good  or 
evil  on  the  eyes  during  their  period  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  schools  that  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  impaired  eyesight. 

In  later  years  education  has  been  turned  into  a 
species  of  Moloch,  and  every  year  a  hecatomb  of 
young  victims  are  sacrificed  on  its  altars.  In  the 
eagerness  to  perfect  education  tasks  are  mul- 
tiplied for  the  pupils  until  the  last  straw  is  often 
laid  on  the  load,  under  which  the  unformed 
organization  totters.  Cast-iron  systems  are  de- 
vised in  good  faith,  and  all  are  expected  to  toe 
the  mark^  large  and  small,  the  strong  and  the 
weak,  the  precocious  and  the  dullard. 

There  may  be  a  certain  grim  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  many  nations  are  worse  off  in  this  respect 
than  we  are.  Germany,  for  instance,  stands  forth 
prominent  as  an  educated  nation  and  at  the  same 
time  as  a  spectacled  one.  In  no  other  country  is 
the  percentage  of  persons  wearing  glasses  so 
large,  and  at  the  same  time  nowhere  else  has  the 
subject  of  impaired  sight  in  schools  received  so 
much  attention.  Schools  of  all  grades,  from  those 
in  the  yilla|^es  attended  by  peasant  children,  to 
the  universities,  have  been  thoroughly  examined 
with  regard  t6  the  effect  of  study  on  the  scholars' 
eyes.  The  following  are  the  results  found  : 
Peasant  schools  showed  99  per  cent,  of  normal 
eyes  and  only  t  per  cent,  near-sight.  This  i  per 
cent,  gradually  mcreases  in  the  higher  schools, 
where  labour  is  proportionally  greater,  until  the 
universities  are  reached,  where  in  some  classes 
only  20  per  cent,  normal  eyes  were  found,  and  80 
per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  had  near-sight. 

The  examinations  in  other  countries  agree  in 
the  main  with  the  statistics  given— viz.,  a  steady 
increase,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  classes, 
of  near-sight. 

In  America,  examinations  have  been  made  in 
several  cities  of  the  school-children's  eyes.  The 
highest  percentage  of  nearsight— viz..  50  per 
cent — was  found  in  some  classes  of  the  New  York 
College. 

In  1874,  I  examined  the  eyes  of  the  scholars 
attending  two  negro  schools — over  500  pupils. 
Their  ages  ranged  from  five  to  nineteen  years. 
One  of  these  schools  showed  32-5  per  cent,  near- 
sieht,  the  other  only  i  1-5  near-sight.  The  first 
school  was  a  superior  one  as  to  teachers  and  re- 
quirements, and  still  only  32-5  per  cent,  of  im- 
paired e^res  was  found ;  the  latter  school  did  not 
rate  so  high  and  was  only  attended  by  a  local 
constituency,  while  the  former  drew  pupils  from 
all  over  the  city.  From  a  report  which  I  pub- 
lished at  the  time  I  quote  the  following : 

"The  selection  of  coloured  scholars  was  not 
made  without  good  reasons.  Heretofore,  nearly 
all  the  examinatioas  have  been  made  in  Germany^ 
and«  needless  to  remark,  on  whites.  It  is  to  most 
of  us  familiar,  that  there  is  a  veiy  large  peccen- 
tage.of  myopia  amongst  the  students  in  the  gym* 
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oasiaaod  univemties  of  Germany,  the  percentage 
b»Dg  moch  greater  there  than  in  the  other  coun- 
tries <rf  Europe.    The  Germans  acquire  myopia 
by  foc^  years  of  study,  having  perhaps  inherited 
a  predisposition  to    it,   or    inherited  it  already 
developed  aad  increased  it  in  attaining  their  man- 
hood.   Our  coloured  brethren,  as  a  rule,   never 
<fid  enjoy  a  thorou^^h  system  of  education.    The 
present  generation  in  New  York  may  be  said  to 
enjoy  as  thorough  as  the  city  affords,  but  their 
forefathers  did  not ;  neither  have  they  been  raised 
to  such  pursuits  as  demand  a  very  close  applica- 
tion <rf  the  eye,  such  as  engraving,  etc.     C ceteris 
paribus,  the  negro's  eye  should  approach  nearest 
to  aaatoral  eye— /.^.,  normal  eye.    The  very  best 
■Btttiai  for  examinations  of  this  kind  could  be 
obtabed  in  the  Southern  States,  where,  until  of 
kte  years,  the  negro  was  unjustly  debarred  the 
lozmr  of  spoiling  his  eyes — i.e,,  a  modem  educa- 

tiOB." 

There  exists  a  very  general  idea  that  the  human 
eye  ought  to  stand  any  amount  of  work  and  not 
suffer  any  ill   effects.     Persons   with  indifferent 
health  are  surprised  that  their  eyes  sympathise 
with  their  bodily  ailments.     The  gravity  of  near- 
sght  is  unfortunately  but  little  understood  and 
appcedated.    A  near-sighted  eye  is  a  diseased 
eye.    Near-sight  is  that  condition  when  all  dis- 
tant objects  are  indistinct,  and  clear  sight  con- 
^aied  tD  a  few  feet  at  best,  often  but  a  few  inches. 
Sodi  aaejreball  is  too  long.    The  cerebro- posterior 
diameter  is  longer  than   nornaal.    The  affected 
poxt  of  the  eyeball  is  hidden  in  the  orbit,  and  con- 
sists in  a  thinning  of  the  membranes  that  make 
op  tfce  posterior  walls  of  the  ball.     By  means  of 
the  ophthalmoscope  we  are  able  to  see    these 
changes.    It  is  during  the  growing  period  of  life 
that  the  eye  changes  most,  when  the  tissues  are 
soft  and  pliable.     Up  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  a 
oear-sighted  eye  gradually  becomes  more  short- 
sighted, even  when  used  but  moderately  ;  that  is 
the  natural  tendency.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
such  an  eye  is  severely  taxed  a  dangerously  high 
d^jee  of  near-sif?ht  is  developed,  and  vision  it- 
self may  be  reduced  to  mere  light- perception.    A 
oear-sighted  eye  remains  always  so.    All  human 
fjt%  undergo   senile   changes,    and   when    the 
m^oritv  of  persons  with  normal  eves  reach  their 
Imy-fifth   year  they   are  obliged   to    resort  to 
Cjasies  in  order  to  enable  them  to  read  with  ease 
ud  comfort.    The  near-sighted  eye  has  likewise 
oader^ne  senile  changes,  and  the  object  is  not 
hddqdte  so  close  to  the  eye  as  formerly ;  but  to 
say  pach  had  improved  would  be  as  fallacious  as 
to  say  that  the  persons  taking  to  glasses  in  their 
forty-fifth   year   had    better    sight    than    when 
younger.    The  changes  brought  about  by  age 
on  the  ejre  are  loss  of  transparency  in  the  mean 
and  a  hardening  of  the  lens ;  rays  of  light  enter- 
ing such  an  eye  are  not  refrau:tea  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  the  youthful  eye. 

What  is  the  proper  age  to  admit  children  to 
sdux>l?  The  le^al  age  for  the  public  schools 
cranes  somewhat  in  different  countries.  Children 
are  eligible  for  school,  in  most  of  the  states,  when 
only  frars  old.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  child  of 
four  years  of  age  should  not  be  admitted  to  an 
ordinary  schpol.  Five  years  should  be  the 
yoong^  age  lior  general  admittance,  and  only 


then  if  the  child  physically  represents  its  years. 
Six  is  young  enough  to  begin  study.  (In  this  con- 
nection we  do  not  include  the  schools  arranged 
on  the  Kindergarten  system.) 

School-teachers  are  not  dry-nurses,  and  it  was 
never  intended  that  schools  should  be  converted 
into  nurseries.  The  majority  of  teachers  are  in 
accord  that  children  who  have  not  been  sent  to 
school  too  young,  when  they  do  enter  are  very 
quickly  on  a  par  mentally  with  those  who  entered 
in  advance,  with  the  very  great  advantage  of  a 
better  physique.  School-attendance  up  to  the 
eighth  year  should  not  exceed  three  hours  daily, 
with  a  "recess*'  of  five  to  ten  minutes  at  least 
every  hour — better  every  half-hour — ^gradually  in- 
creasing the  hours  for  school  attendance  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  age  of  the  pupils.  In  some 
quarters  all  recesses  are  done  away  Vith,  and 
wonderful  results  are  given  as  to  greater  applica- 
tion of  scholars  on  account  of  this  step — no  inter- 
ruption to  steady  work,  etc.  No  doubt,  these 
enthusiasts  would  increase  the  school  hours,  were 
they  not  thus  punishing  themselves.  Thus  history 
repeats  itself.  We  have  all  read  how  the  silly 
fellow  in  ^sop's  fable  attempted  to  have  his 
horse  live  without  eating,  and  as  he  thought  his 
experiment  was  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed  the 
horse  died.  Such  will  be  the  experience  of  those 
who  now  advocate  the  doing  away  with  all  reces- 
ses during  school-hours.  In  this  connection  I 
will  quote  Dr.  L.  B.  Tuckerman,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  who  was  requested  to  make  an  examination 
of  all  the  pupils  who  withdrew  from  the  Cleveland 
High-School,  leaving  their  term  unfinished.  He 
reported  as  follows : 

••  Whole  number  entered  in  Central  High- 
School  during  term  beginning  September,  1880, 
and  ending  June,  1881  :  boys,  316;  girls,  440 — 
total  756;  withdrawn  during  the  year:  boys,  56  ; 
girls,  108.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  were  in 
poorer  health  than  when  they  entered;  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  were  compelled  to  leave  on  account 
of  impaired  health ;  while  seven ty-five  per  cent 
of  the  girls  who  withdrew  were  obliged  to  do  so  on 
account  of  poor  health." 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  com- 
ment is  unnecessary.  Were  similar  examinations 
made  in  other  large  cities,  I  doubt  very  much  if 
any  better  result  would  be  found. 

Much  depends  on  the  construction  and  the  ap- 
pointments of  schools.  It  is  the  exception  to 
find  a  school-building  constructed  according  to 
our  present  knowledge  of  sanitary  matters.  The 
ventilation,  heating,  and  light  are  too  often  made 
subservient  to  poor  economy.  In  country  places 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  secure  a  location  with 
proper  soil,  elevation,  j^rainage,  and  light.  In  a 
large  city  the  problem  is  a  much  more  difficult 
one.  The  erection  of  very  large  apartment-houses 
close  to  schools  sadly  interferes  with  both  light  and 
ventilation. 

Heating  and  ventilation  are  problems  that  are 
anything  but  easy  of  solution.  If  the  climate 
were  mild  and  equable,  not  presenting  the  con* 
trast  of  an  arctic  winter  and  a  tropical  summer, 
the  task  would  not  be  so  difficult.  School-houses 
are  ventilated  by  the  opening  of  doors  and  en- 
dows— a  crude  and  unsatisfactry  means.  The 
heating  is  by  stoves  or  portable  fdmaces,  and 
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occasionally  steam.  Tmagine  a  school,  full  to 
overcrowding,  heated  by  furnace  or  stoves,  and 
the  weather  too  severe  to  permit  either  doors  or 
windows  open,  the  atmosphere  filled,  perhaps, 
with  coal-gas  and  the  expired  air  from  the 
children's  lungs,  and  this  continually  breathed 
for  hours !  This  is  far  from  being  an  overdrawn 
picture  of  the  condition  existing  in  many  schools 
all  over  the  world,  at  least  during  the  winter 
season. 

Schools  should  be  so  constructed  that  there  are 
no  dark  rooms  for  class  purposes.  The  light 
should  come  from  the  left  of  each  pupil  when 
seated  at  the  desk.  In  this  way  no  shadow  is 
cast  by  hand  or  arm  in  reading  or  writing.  Each 
pupil  should  have  a  separate  desk  and  seat,  the 
seats  and  desks  corresponding  to  the  varying  heij^hts 
of  the  pupils.  Desks  should  have  tops  inclined 
at  least  twenty  degrees.  When  the  angle  is  too 
great  objects  slide  off.  There  should  exist  no 
space  between  a  seat  and  the  corresponding  desk : 
a  small  overlapping  of  the  vertical  line  is  even 
better.  The  seats  should  be  constructed  that  the 
back  of  each  scholar  be  sustained  in  an  easy  and 
comfortable  manner.  With  suitable  seats  and 
desks  the  bending  forward  of  the  head  is  avoided. 
This  bending  forward  congests  the  head  and  eyes, 
and  at  the  same  time  interferes  with  the  free  play 
of  heart  and  lungs. 

The  type  used  in  text-books  should  be  of  good 
size  and  never  small.  In  the  books  published 
fifty  years  ago  the  print  was  of  good,  large  size ; 
and  at  the  present  day  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  from  publishers  the  proper 
type,  owing  to  the  competition  in  school- 
books. 

Artificial  light  is  a  source  of  great  danger  to 
the  eyes.  When  possible  there  should  be  very 
little  work  done  outside  of  the  school.  Preparing 
and  reciting  lessons  properly  belongs  to  the 
school-house.  When,  however,  as  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  work  must  be  done  at  home, 
the  two  illuminating  agents  in  general  use  are  gas 
and  petroleum.  The  former  gives  the  best  result 
when  consumed  in  an  Argand  burner.  A  single  fish- 
tail jet  is  not  enough  light  to  read  or  study  by. 
The  light  should  be  at  a  convenient  distance,  not 
to  exceed  eighteen  inches,  from  table  or  desk. 
The  lights  from  a  chandelier  are  too  high  to  be 
used  for  any  length  of  time  with  safety  to  the  eye- 
sight. Petroleum  prepared  for  illummating  pur- 
poses and  with  a  flash- test  of  115°  Fahr.  affords 
an  excellent  light  when  burned  in  a  good  form  of 
lamp.  The  light  is  clear  and  steady,  and  not  too 
hot  to  be  unpleasant.  A  poor  quality  of  oil  is 
explosive,  and  untrimmed  wicks  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  pe- 
troleum is  the  trouble  in  keeping  the  lamps  in 
proper  condition,  but  as  a  light  to  read  or  study 
Dy  1  consider  it  much  superior  to  gas. 

We  must  all  admit  that  education  is  very  neces- 
sary both  for  the  individual  welfare  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  good  government.  Taking  for  granted 
that  all  must  be  educated,  what  should  constitute 
a  common-school  education  ?  Here  we  enter  upon 
debatable  ground.  Is  the  standard  of  the  common 
schools  too  high  or  too  low?  Are  the  proper 
methods  pursued  ?  In  other  words,  are  our  chil- 
dren physically  an  I  mentally  pr  paired  in  the  best 


manner  to  care  and  provide  for  themselves  in  the 
future  and  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  good 
citizenship  ?  To  this  I  answer.  No.  Too  much  is 
expected  from  the  scholar.  The  tasks  are  more 
than  the  immature  mind  can  grasp.  The  subjects 
studied  are  too  numerous  and  vaned,  so  that  little 
is  thoroughly  mastered  and  retained.  So  far  as 
mental  and  physical  training  is  concerned,  the 
result  is  not  fortunate.  Were  the  youthful  body 
and  mind  proof  against  overwork  this  system 
might  be  indefinitely  continued. 

To  my  mind  the  remedy  would  be  not  to  attempt 
so  much.  Teach  in  our  schools  that  which  is 
most  useful  for  the  scholar  and  which  will  enable 
him  to  gain  a  livelihood  when  employed  at  some 
useful  occupation.  The  "three  R's"  thoroughly 
taught,  besides  history  and  geography,  especially 
of  our  own  country,  is  as  much  as  the  state  should 
provide.  I  would  sum  up  by  offering  the  following 
suggestions  as  helps  to  the  preservation  of  eye- 
sight and  general  health  in  schools  : 

1.  No  child  under  six  years  of  age  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  school. 

2.  All  studies,  when  possible,  to  be  made  in 
school ;  the  less  work  at  home  the  better. 

3.  Frequent  recesses. 

4.  Teach  elementary  subjects  and  havepupilsj 
thoroughly  master  them ;  no  cramming  or  rote- 1 
teaching — in  other  words,  teach  the  pupils  how  to 
study ;  for  the  most  complete  system  consists  iu 
nothing  more. 

5.  Medical  inspection  of  schools  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  with  regard  to  overcrowding,  ventila- 
tion, light,  heating,  plumbing,  and  school  furni- 
ture. 

6.  Instruct  parents  as  to  the  dangers  of  near-| 
sight ;  that  such  eyes  are  diseased ;  that  virtually 
the  near-sighted  person  is  heavily  handicapped 
in  life's  race ;  that  many  avocations  are  cut  oif 
from  such  a  person. 

7.  Remembering  that  at  school  the  vision  is  the 
most  exercised  of  the  senses,  see  that  the  pupils' 
eyes  are  tested  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
term.  The  testing  can  easily  be  done  by  the 
teachers  when  furnished  with  cards  of  test-type; 
published  for  that  purpose.  I 

8.  Advise  parents  not  to  send  their  children| 
back  to  school  too  soon  when  convalescent  from| 
any  of  the  exacerbescent  or  severe  types  of  illness; 
as  the  eyes  are  especially  weak  at  that  time. 

9.  If  reforms  in  school-life  can  be  brought  about 
it  will  be  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  physicians^ 
School  commissioners  plead  economy  and  lack  ol 
funds,  and  at  the  same  time  insist  on  a  general 
lifting-up  of  the  school  curriculum,  spurring  up 
the  teachers  to  do  a  little  more  cramming,  so  that 
their  respective  pupils  may  excel  in  their  com- 
petitive examinations. 

TO.  "  The  aim  of  a  true  education  is  a  soun^ 
mind  in  a  sound  body — mens  sana  in  corpofi 
sano,**  This  golden  rule  should  be  constant!) 
kept  before  the  eyes  of  teachers. 


*'  Pretty  busy,  eh  ?  *'  said  a  man  to  an  editor; 
entering  a  newspaper  office.  **  Yes,  I'm  working 
like  a  thief."  **  Oh,  yes,  I  see.  Clipping  froni 
''xchangcs  without  giving  credit.'' 
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"•MY   MOTHER   PLACED    HER   HAND  AFFECTIONATELY   UPON    MY  SHOULDER. 


Cfei  Itartins   of  ffijertan. 

By    OLIVER    CRANE. 
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CHAPTER    XII, 

WHAT    HAPPENED. 

|HE  next  roommg  at  breakfast,  Ben  said 
to  me  : 
**  Go  to  the  farm,  Henry,  and  I  will 
♦J^^ge   with    Mr,  Norris    to    see   you  at    one 
o'clock." 

'*  Thank  you,"  I  said  as  cheerfully  as  I  could, 
"  Tluuik  you  ;  that  will  be  the  best  thing  to  do ; 
bnt  can  you  make  sure  of  Mr.  Norris  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.    I  believe  I  know  his  engagements. 
Be  at  our  office  at  one  o'clock,  then." 
"  I  win ;  nothing  shall  prevent  me/'  I  said. 
ri2 


And  then  I  was  glad  to  make  some  excuse 
about  the  farm  and  get  up  and  go.  I  kissed  my 
mother  whose  maternal  insLinct  made  her  sym- 
pathise with  me  in  my  miseryi  and  following  me 
to  the  door,  she  placed  her  hand  affectionately  on 
my  shoulder,  blessed  me  again  and  again ^  bidding 
me  to  keep  up  my  heart.  I  could  not  utter  a  word, 
so  left  the  house  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  got  to 
my  tarm,  and  had  quite  a  hearty  welcome  from 
Peggy  and  Walter.  They  had  not  seen  me  all 
Sunday,  and  that  was  an  extraordinary  event 
requiring  explanation.  I  made  the  explanation 
accordingly.    I  had  ney^^,hiLjC^^any  secrets  from 
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this  friendly  couple  as  to  where  I  had  been,  and  I 
made  no  mystenes  now.    Peg^  said : 

"  Mrs.  Slade  sent  over  this  parcel  to  you 
last  night,  and  a  message  to  ask  how  you 
were ;  so,"  Peggy  went  on,  *•  I  took  the  liberty  of 
sending  back  a  cream  cheese,  fit  for  a  queen  to 
eat,  with  this  answer,  *  that  )*ou  had  not  been  seen 
here  since  the  night  before,  but  were,  no  doubt, 
detained  on  the  right  business.'  **  I  thought/*  said 
P^ggyi  looking  very  wise,  "that  some  of  them 
might  step  over  to  thank  you  for  the  cheese,  and 
so  you  might  get  a  gossip  here,  if  you  felt  too  shy 
to  go  there  for  it.  But  have  you  made  out  any- 
thing of  where  she  may  be — where  Miss  Alice 
maybe?" 

**No,"  I  said,  "I  have  not  heard  any  news  of 
her  being  traced ;  there  is  some  one  on  the  track, 
I  fancy  ;  but  where  is  Mrs.  Slade' s  parcel  ?  " 

I  opened  the  packet,  and  it  contained  two 
newspapers  with  advertisements  in  them  for  the 
young  person  who  had  left  her  home,  promising 
forgiveness  to  any  person  or  persons  who  had 
accompanied  her,  and  a  hundred  pounds  reward 
to  anyone  who  should  bring  to  Mr.  Oldbury.  or  to 
a  police-office  in  London,  any  news  that  should 
lead  to  her  being  recovered  by  her  friends.  It 
was  very  strange  to  read  these  descriptions  of  my 
darling,  and  to  look  at  the  thing  in  the  imaginary 
light  of  her  having  gone  of  her  own  accord. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear,"  said  Peggy,  "  'tis  not  put 
so.  'Tis  put  neither  one  way  nor  the  other;  only 
those  who  have  got  her  are  more  likely  to  be 
reached  by  a  bribe  than  a  threat." 

And  that  was  true.  I  felt  quite  sure  that  every- 
thing that  had  been  done  had  been  so  done  under 
proper  advice. 

««  Why  here's  Ned  Jackson  !  "  cried  Walter,  at 
this  moment  walking  up  to  me  with  the  boy  by  his 
side,  wearing  the  most  sorrowful  white  face  I  ever 
beheld— a  face  of  deep-seated  woe  and  anxiety 
that  made  me  the  boy's  friend  in  a  moment,  so 
true  is  it,  that  pitv  is  akin  to  love. 

**  Well,  my  lad,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  are  come 
to  make  friends  with  me,  I  hope." 

*•  I  am  come.     I  am  sent,"  said  Ned. 

"  Whom  by  ?  "  I  asked,  keeping  up  my  cheerful 
tone  with  him. 

"  Partly  my  conscience —partly  Mrs.  Whitley." 

"  But  still  with  your  own  good  will  ?  "  I  said. 

The  boy  fixed  his  great  sorrowful  eye  upon 
me. 

**  I  would  do  right,"  he  said. 

"Then  you  are  downright  good,"  said  Peggy, 
heartily.  "  Do  right,  young  man,  do  right. 
Never  mind  if  you  are  the  worse  or  the  better  for 
it.  He  who  does  right,  come  what  may,  is  a 
brave  man.  I  have  seen  many  years  in  this 
wicked  world,  and  now,  when  I  think  of  goi  ng 
out  of  it,  I  can  tell  you  no  better  of  my  ex- 
perience than  that — to  do  right,  to  determine  so 
to  do.  to  make  it  the  object  of  your  life  so  to  do — 
is  to  be  a  brave  man." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ned,  with  a  smile  glitter- 
ing on  his  face.  "  It  is  my  duty  as  a  Christian. 
And  if  other  people  were  not  concerned,  it  would 
be  easy  to  do  right.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  what, 
in  my  case,  is  right,  but  I  am  trying  to  do  it.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you,  sir." 

Then  I  teok  Ned  into  the  walled  garden  where 


my  tool  house  was,  and  where  there  were  seats 
in  the  shade  of  the  wall. 

"  Master,"  said  Ned.  "if  it  were  only  myself 
I  should  not  mind.  But  when  my  father,  who 
was  transported,  and  died  out  in  that  country, 
married  my  poor  mother,  who  taught  me  weU, 
and  kept  the  true  faith  herself,  though  to  lead  a 
good  life  was  harder  work  in  her  case  than  you 
can  ever  think — when  he  married  my  mother  she 
had  an  old  aunt  who  had  brought  her  up.  and  j^ot 
her  bread  when  she  would  have  starved,  and 
nursed  her  when  she  would  have  died ;  and  more 
than  once,  old  sinner  as  she  was,  she  had  kept 
my  mother  out  of  evil  and  worse  than  death.  My 
mother  was  all  she  loved.  We  used  to  call  her 
Granny.  She  lived  in  Leverton  then.  I  am 
obliged  to  say  to  you  that  she  was  a  wicked  old 
woman,  though  she  kept  my  mother  from  sin,  for 
which  may  God  have  mercy  on  her  when  she  her- 
self comes  to  die." 

"  She  was  not  a  Catholic,  of  course  ?  "  I  said. 

"Yes,  she  was;  or  she  ought  to  have  been. 
She  never  practised  her  religion  ;  she  sinned,  and 
scoffed,  and  led  a  daring  life.  Oh.  sir,  she  was 
very  wicked.     Dark-eye  is  her  son." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  man  with  only  one  eye,  con- 
cerned in  the  Oldbury  robbery?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  He  had  been  here.  He  had 
been  tempting  my  half-brother " 

Then  Ned  trembled  and  quaked  with  trouble 
and  nervousness.  He  had  never  recovered  the 
sight  of  that  murdered  brother's  corpse,  nor  the 
agitation  of  the  examination  before  the  coroner. 
But  he  tried  hard  to  recover  himself,  and  he  did. 

"  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  this :  if  you  add 
to  it  your  own  knowledge,  you  may  make  some- 
thing out  of  it." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  can.  More  even  than  you 
know  of.  I  am  very  thankful ;  go  on,  Ned.  I 
will  not  do  any  harm  with  my  knowledge.  Tell 
me,  do  you  know — are  you  sure— that*  Dark-eye, 
as  you  call  him,  was  at  the  Oldbury  robbery? " 

"  I  know  he  tempted  my  brother.  I  had  that 
night  to  beg  and  pray  that  he  would  not  listen  to 
Dark-eye.  You  know  Dark-eye  had  been  trans- 
ported about  twelve  years  ago,  after  a  robbery 
in  London ;  and  he  has  not  been  back  long.  He 
was  at  the  Cape  first.  He  worked  a  passage  home 
in  Captain  Bartlett's  ship." 

"Yes,  I  know  that." 

Ned  looked  up  surprised. 

"But,"  I  said,  "you  can't  remember  much  of 
his  doings  ;  you  are  a  boy  yourself." 

"  I  have  had  a  sickly  childhood,  and  so  I  look 
young;  but  I  am  nineteen." 

"  Oh,  and  have  you  always  lived  in  Leverton.^" 

"Always.  I  was  born  in  Slum  Court;  and  1 
lived  there  till  good  friends  took  me  away." 

"  And  where  is  your  old  aunt  ?  " 

"Ah,  I  am  coming  to  that.  We  call  her 
Granny.  All  that  lot  called  her  so.  She  helped 
everybody  in  their  wickedness.  But  she  was  good 
to  me.  Sir,  if  I  say  anything  to  you  about  her 
you  must  never  hurt  her." 

"  Never,"  I  said. 

"  You  must  promise  more.  You  must  help  her 
every  way  possible,  both  as  to  body  and  soul." 

"I  will.    I  promise,"  I  said. 

"Then,  she  has  got  Miss  Alice,"  said  Ned. 
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I  codd  have  taken  the  boy  in  my  arms.     I  felt 

my  blood  nish  through  my  veins  tumultuously. 

It  seesed  a  wonder  to  me  in  my  excitement  to 

see  Ned  quite  still,  like  a  piece  of  stone,  with  his 

eyes  fixed  on  the  gravel  walk  before  him.    Was 

ht  really  made  of  ice  that  he  could  not  feel  for 

iDe !   I  jumped  up  from  my  seat.     I  felt  like  a 

eiant  in  strength.     I  called  aloud  : 

"Ned,  Ned!" 

He  looked  up  slowly,  with  a  sort  of  quiet  sur- 
pise.  I  could  have  seized  him  and  shaken  him 
m  my  agitation — but  all  in  a  moment  my  agita- 
te £ed  away,  and  I  said : 

"My  good  lad,  you  know  I  must  have  more 
than  ^Dor  word  for  this." 

"Yoo  can't,"  said  Ned.  "  Of  course  you  can 
go  to  the  police,  and  have  me  up  before  a'magis- 
ttate,  and  make  me  tell ;  but  it  is  to  prevent  all 
that  which  would  bring  Granny  into  danger  that 
I  come  to  you.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  you 
would  not  ask  for  proof,  or  for  anything  to  bring 
danger  on  the  old  woman.  I  will  only  tell  you 
that  if  you  can  get  to  Eastholme  before  this  time 
tD-mowow,  you  will  find  Miss  Alice  in  the 
thatched-bouse  and  lodging-house  on  Eastholme 
Common,  where  the  big  elm  trees  stand,  with  the 
agnof  the  *  Drover,*  that  swings  from  the  trees. 
If  I  can  write  and  promise  her  fifty  pounds,  by 
the  post  that  leaves  Leverton  at  one  o'clock  to- 
^.4e  will  get  her  there.  You  can  walk  into 
^hwae  and  fetch  her  out,  if  you  have  the  money 
inyoBrbind." 

"fifty  pounds  is  half  the  reward." 

"Yes." 

"And  who  is  to  have  the  other  half?  " 

"Nobody,"  said  Ned.  "  I  can't  make  it  any 
wtter.   You  know  I  would  if  I  could." 

"And  if  you  don't  write,  and  yet,  if  I  go  ?  " 

"Why,  you  won't  find  her,']  said  Ned. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  more  right  if  you  gave  up 
yonr  knowledge  to  the  police." 

"Idon't,"  said  Ned. 

Then  there  was  silence.    At  last  Ned  said : 

"She  was  good  to  me,  and  I  shall  do  my 
«st  for  her.  That  which  I  have  done  is  my 
best" 

"  How  was  she  good  to  you.  She  set  you  a  bad 
^ple.  She  has  disgraced  you^by  her  life.  How 
MS  she  done  you  good  ?  " 

"She  made  me  go  to  Confession  the  first  time  I 

^^1  had  sinned." 

"And  are  you  going  to  be  grateful  all  your  life 

"^es,  and  through  all  eternity." 

The  boy  got  up  to  ^o  away.  But  I  was  so  pro- 
K^iOdly  struck  with  his  sad  manner,  his  few  strong 
^ds,  and  the  value  he  had  for  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  that  I  would  not  let  him  go  without  my 
promise.    I  said : 

"How  far  is  Eastholme  from  here  ?  " 

•'About thirty  miles." 

*]  And  when  must  I  be  there  ?  " 

"At ten  to-morrow  morning." 

I*  And  1  shall  see  Alice  ?  " 

'Yes,  but  you  must  be  prepared  to  bring  her 
^^.?T '  ^"^  ^^^  must  not  try  to  stop  there." 

*  I  do  not  object  to  that.    I  will  be  there 


"  And  under  no  temptation  will  you  try  to  injure 
Granny." 

"I  will  not  injure  her;  I  will  do  all  to  help 
her." 

And  so  offering  my  hand  to  the  lad,  he  turned 
away  very  gravely,  and  I  watched  him  as  he 
went  at  a  steady  pace  through  th6  field  to  the 
town. 


shall 


r^'»  go  in  my  light  dog-cart.     I  will  take  up 
^ce  and  return  immediately  towards  home." 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

AN       INTERVIEW. 

It  was  now  time  for  me  to  go  to  Leverton  to  keep 
the  appointment  that  Ben  had  made  with  Mr. 
Norris. 

I  told  Walter  that  I  should  not  be  back  that 
night.  I  took  the  fifty  pounds,  which  I  had  by 
me— for  I  had  expected  to  have  had  to  pay  part 
of  it  for  cattle  to  Brooks.  I  wrapped  it  up  care- 
fully and  deposited  it  in  an  inside  pocket.  I 
took  sufficient  money  for  my  travelling  expenses, 
and  I  paclced  into  my  light  dog-cart  all  that  I 
thought  I  might  require,  including  an  excellent 
revolver. 

Then  I  harnessed  my  good  little  Brown  Bess, 
and  I  drove  off. 

**  Sit  up  to-morrow  night,  Walter ;  I  shall  sure 

to  be  home  some  time "  those  were  my  last 

words  as  I  drove  away. 

I  went  to  a  small  inn  close  by  Mr.  Norris' s 
office,  and  there  I  saw  my  horse  and  dog-cart 
taken  care  of.  I  said  I  should  be  back  within 
the  hour.  But  before  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Norris  I 
wrote  Ned  a  note,  and  having  directed  it  to  him 
as  living  at  Mrs.  Whitley's,  I  put  it  into  the 
post.     I  said  in  my  note  these  words  : 

**  I  am  on  my  way  to  Eastholme.  If  any  evil 
happens  to  me  I  shall  hold  you  accountable.  If 
I  am  not  back  by  to-morrow  night,  you  must  tell 
Mr.  Bennett  and  my  brother  Ben  at  Mr.  Norris* s. 
If  I  never  return  my  blood  will  be  on  your  head. 
I  have  been  thinking  it  all  over.  J  can  see  plainly 
that  your  going  to  the  police  would  be  wrong.  I 
see  plainly  that  if  you  wrote  and  promised  her 
the  money,  and  told  her  to  get  the  girl  there,  and 
then  sent  the  police  to  capture  her,  you  would 
betray  your  relative— and  I  honour  you  for  not 
betraying  her.  Of  course,  you  could  not  do  so. 
But  now,  you  will  have  written,  and  sent  me, 
whom  you  can  trust,  and  no  harm  shall  come  to 
the  old  woman  if  I  can  help  it.  But,  as  I  am 
aware  that  there  may  be  danger,  I  tell  you  to 
look  out  for  my  return,  which  ought  to  be  to- 
morrow evening.  I  suppose  not  even  for  jour 
aged  relative  would  you  allow  an  innocent  man  to 
be  sacrificed.  I  go  alone,  but  I  go  armed.  If  I 
have  to  protect  my  life,  I  shall  do  so  without 
scruple.  I  understand  from  you  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett did  not  know  of  your  plan  for  me  to  go.  But 
I  tell  you  now,  that  if  I  don't  come  back  he  must 
know  all." 

I  felt  more  satisfied  after  having  written  this 
letter.  I  had  the  strongest  wish  for  Mr.  Bennett 
to  know  everything.  I  had  some  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  things  would  be  more  likely  to  go  right 
if  he  did.  By  writing  this  letter  I  felt  that  I  had 
done  my  best  for  myself,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do  ; 
and  I  certainly  went  about  the  work  I  had  taken 
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in  hand. with  a  steadier  mind  and  a  clearer  head 
after  writing  and  posting  this  letter  to  Ned  Jack- 
son. I  posted  it  as  I  wadked  to  Mr.  Norris's  door, 
and  when  I  got  there  I  was  immediately  let  in  by 
Ben,  who,  1  think,  must  have  been  waiting  for  me. 

There  was  something  strange  in  Ben's  manner. 
There  was  an  anxiety  about  his  face  which  I  had 
only  seen  lately;  but  I  asked  no  questions.  I 
was  going  on  a  sort  of  secret  mission  myself,  and 
as  1  had  my  own  secrets,  I  could  not  ask  Ben 
about  his :  that  he  had  a  secret  of  some  sort  I  had 
not.  however,  any  doubt. 

When  I  was  shown  into  Mr.  Norris's  room  I 
saw  a  middle-aged  gentleman  sitting  in  a  comer 
apparently  reading  a  book.  1  had  never  seen  this 
gentleman  before.  I  hesitated  about  speaking 
before  a  witness,  and  Mr.  Norris  immediately 
guessed  what  was  passing  in  my  mind. 

"Your  brother,"  he  said,  "as  I  think  very 
wisely,  suggested  your  coming  here  to  speak  to 
me  about  Uie  strange  thing  that  you  have  dis- 
covered— ^you  are  in  your  own  mind  quite  satisfied 
that  Miss  Combe,  who  disappeared  from  Oldbury 
the  night  of  the  robbery,  is  the  missing  sister  of 
the  Viscountess  St.  Martin.  You  have  heard  Miss 
Combe's  story  from  her  own  lips  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

Then  I  looked  towards  the  stranger.  On  seeing 
that  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him,  he  got  up,  and 
came  forward.  He  was  a  very  fine  looking  man, 
with  a  truly  noble  presence.    He  said  : 

"  I  am  Lord  Stackhouse,  sir ;  there  is  no  one 
now  living  who  has  a  better  ri^ht  than  I  have  to 
enquire  into  the  history  of  this  girl,  whom  you 
suppose  to  be  Annette  St.  Clair.  I  am  by  law  her 
protector,  made  so  both  by  her  mother  and  uncle. 
Her  sister  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  child ;  and 
if,  indeed,  you  are  the  means  of  assuring  us  that 
Annette  not  only  lives,  but  lives  respectably,  and 
as  a  Catholic,  you  will  be  to  all  of  us  a  greater 
benefactor  than  I  can  tell." 

Then  I  told  simply  all  that  my  darling  had  ever 
said  to  me  of  her  recollections,  and  I  added  all 
that  Mrs.  Slade  and  Mr.  Oldbury  had  repeated 
to  me. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  this  place  for  a  day,"  I 
said ;  "  but,  if  Mr.  Norris  will  allow  me,  I  will 
call  here  when  I  come  back,  and  speak  a  little 
more  upon  this  matter." 

"  All  that  you  have  to  say  I  entreat  you  to  say 
now."  said  Lord  Stackhouse;  "I  must  go  to 
Oldbury  directly." 

**  Nay,  my  lord,"  I  said,  **  I  have  now  only  to 
say  that  I  love  the  person  we  are  seeking  after 
with  all  mv  heart,  and  that  a  few  days  ago  she 
loved  me !  ^* 

Then,  not  stopping  for  an   answer,  I  turned 
round,  and  left  the  room  hastily.    At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  I  wrung  Ben's  hand  convulsively,  then 
I  got  to  the  inn  as  fast  as  I  could  go. 
(2o  be  continued,) 


NEEDLES     AND     NEEDLEWORK. 


The  Progress  of  love.— It  is  said  that  at 
three  years  of  age  we  love  our  mothers ;  at  six, 
our  fathers ;  at  ten,  holidays ;  at  sixteen,  dress ; 
at  twenty,  our  sweethearts  ;  at  twenty-five,  our 
wives ;  at  forty,  our  children ;  and  at  sixty,  our- 
selves. 


HAT  tiny  and  delicate  piece  of  pHolished 
steel  yclept  the  neeale,  the  import- 
ance of  which  is  every  day  yielding 
to  the  magic  influence  of  the  sewins^ 
machine,  was  first  manufactured  in 
England  in  the  year  1540,  in  .the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Little  attention,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  then  paid  to  its  introduction,  and 
it  was  long  before  it  came  into  general  use. 
The  manufacture  was  revived  by  a  Mr.  Grac- 
ing, who  established  himself  at  Long  Hen- 
don,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  which  to^n  the 
factory  is  carried  on  by  his  descendants  to  this 
day — although  now  only  one  out  of  hundreds, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield.  The  process  of  the  manufacture 
of  this  little  implement  of  feminine  industrjr  is  as 
follows :  The  steel  (Germo.n  and  Hungarian  is 
chiefly  used  as  being  susceptible  of  the  highest 
polish)  is  first  put  through  a  coal  fire,  and  under  a 
hammer  to  convert  its  square  form  into  a  cyndrical 
one.  After  being  drawn  through  a  large  hole  of 
a  wire-drawing  iron,  it  is  returned  to  the  fire,  and 
again  passed  through  a  second  hole,  smaller  than 
the  first,  and  so  on  from  hole  to  hole,  until  it 
attains  the  degree  of  fineness  necessary  for  the  kind 
of  needle  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  each  time  being 
greased  with  lard  to  render  it  more  pliable. 
When  reduced  to  this  fine  wire,  it  is  cut  into  the 
lengths  required,  which  lengths  are  flattened  at 
one  end,  in  order  to  make  heads  and  eyes.  Fur- 
ther softened  by  fire,  they  are  then  piered  at  each 
extreme  of  the  flat  part,  on  an  anvil,  by  force  of  a 
puncheon  of  well-tempered  steel,  and  laid  on  a 
block  of  lead,  to  bring  out  with  another  puncheon 
the  particles  of  steel  remaining  in  the  eye.  The 
comers  are  then  rounded,  a  little  cavity  filed  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  the  point  formed  with  a 
file  and  the  whole  smoothed  with  the  same  instru- 
ment. They  are  then  tempered,  by  being  placed 
over  a  charcoal  fire,  and,  when  red  hot,  plunged 
into  cold  water,  to  harden  them.  This  is  a  very 
delicate  part  of  the  process,  since  too  much  or 
too  little  heat  is  equally  undesirable.  When  they 
are  sufficiently  tempered,  they  are  laid  on  an  iron 
shovel,  on  a  fire  more  or  less  hot,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  needle,  moved  from  time  to  time 
and,  when  thoroughly  hot,  straightened,  one  after 
another,  with  a  hammer,  the  coldness  of  the  water 
having,  in  many  instances,  twisted  them.  The 
needles  are  now  formed,  and  the  remaining  pro- 
cess is  the  polishing.  Twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
needles  are  arranged  in  little  heaps,  against  each 
other,  on  a  piece  of  buckram,  sprinkled  with 
emery,  which  is  also  thrown  over  them,  and 
sprinkled  with  oil  of  olives.  The  whole  is  finally 
made  into  a  roll  well  secured  at  each  end.  This 
roll  is  then  laid  on  the  polishing  table ;  over  it  is 
placed  a  thick  plank  loaded  with  stones,  which  is 
worked  backwards  and  forwards,  incessantly  for 
a  couple  of  days,  by  which  means  the  needles  are 
polished.  In  Germany  this  process  is  performed 
by  water-mills,  instead  of  manual  labour.  From 
the  effects  of  this  operation  the  needles  are  then 
cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  and  placed  with 
hot  brar,  a  liule  moistened,  in  a  wooden  box, 
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in  the  air  with  a  cord,  which  is  kept 

smgiag  tin  both  bran  and  needles  are  dry.   This 

K  repeated  with  two  or  three  different  brans,  the 

aeeales  then  examined  to  separate  the  perfect 

inm  those  whose  eyes  or  points  have  sustained 

mjmj;   finally  polished   with  an    emery  stone, 

tonied  by  a  wheel,   sorted,  and  made  up  into 

packets.    There  is   great  mortality  among  the 

wQikmen  employed  in  needle  manufactories,  in 

^oseqnence  of  the  minute  particles  of  steel  and 

dost  which  th^  are  continually  inhaling.    These 

fndact  constitutional  irritation,  sure  to  terminate 

mpotaDODaiy  consumption,  insomuch,  that  persons 

engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  scarcely  ever  attain 

the  ^e  of  forty  years.    M any  attempts  were  made 

topmdfihe  air,  before  its  entry  into  the  lungs,  by 

gaatcx  linen  guards ;  but  the  dust  was  too  fine  and 

peoeczating  to  be  obstructed  by  such  coarse  ez- 

pffents,  until — about  ten  years  ago,  we  believe — 

sone  ingenious  person,  struck  by  the  motions  and 

anangements  of  a  few  steel  filings  on  a  sheet  of  paper 

beid  over  a  magnet,  introduced  masks  of  magne- 

tited  steel,  adapted  to  the  faces  of  the  workmen,  bv 

means  of  which  the  air  is  not  only  strained,  but  each 

ohnozious  atom  of  steel  is  arrested  in  its  progress. 

So  highly  was  the  art  of  needle-work  esteemed 

'  the  ancients,  that  the  Greeks  ascribed  its 

to  their   favourite  goddess,   Minerva, 

of   the  arts   and   sciences.    The  fair 

;  of  those  days,  in  the  absence  of  operas, 

K,  horticultural  f^tes,  art-exhibitions,  and 

1  or  nnillustrated  journals,  had  little  to 

_/ their  time  and  attention  save  needlework, 

«d  hence  we  find  that  Homer  constantly  repre- 

soBis  his  heroines  as  engaged  in  this  manner. 

Aadromache^  he  tells  us,  employed  the  weary 

hoQcs  of  Hector's  absence  in  embroidering 

▲  aplflodid  taztnre,  wroacl>t  on  either  tide, 
AH  dauliag  bright  with  flowers  of  Tariooa  hues. 

The  completion  of  a  piece  of  needlework  for  the 
dsxmd  of  Lfl3r8ses  was  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  a 
loagdelay^even  by  the  impatient  suitors  of  Penelope. 
The  stozy  of  the  deception  she  practised  is  too  well 
known  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  here.  Each  night, 
ve  axe  told,  she  unravelled  the  labours  of  the  day, 

Ualieftrd,  tmeeea,  three  years  her  arts  prerail ; 
The  iborth,  her  maid  unfolds  the  wondrous  tale. 

llwas  fikewise  the  custom  among  the  illustrious 
teles  of  those  classical  times  to  have  a  rich 
ilBi«f  ^rments,  embroidered  by  their  own  fair 
fayd^  m  readiness  for  any  emergency,  or  for 

^Bb  to£stinguished  visitors.    When  Telemachus 

hwttA  Menelaus,  we  find  that 

His  beanteoos  qoeen  revolved  with  carafol  eyes 
Her  varioos  textures,  of  unnumbei'd  d}es. 
And  cbose  the  largest, 

asagilt  to  her  desparting  guest.  This  kind  of 
wtdkwork  was,  however,  also  practised  among 
other  nations,  as  we  may  gather  from  Holy  Writ. 
It  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the  gar- 
SMBts  of  the  priests  were  woven  or  embroidered, 
bvt  we  find  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  tak- 
iiisrlum  each  year  a  little  coat  of  her  own  work. 
Ann*  the  mother  of  Sisera  says  to  her  maidens : 
"ToSisexa»  a  prey  of  divers  colours  of  needle- 
woik,  ol  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both 
sides,  fit  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the 


spoil.*'    The  Middle  Ages  were  also  celebrated 
for  splendid  embroidery   and  tapestry  work,  for 
which   convents   were   admirable   schools,    and 
which,  in  those  times,  was  much  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  Church.    Popes  Leo  III.  and  IV.,  and 
Pope  Paschal,  had  ma^ificent  garments  worked 
by  the  needle,  for  their  personal  use,  and  also 
various  beautifiil  pieces  of  work,  as  ornaments  for 
the  Vatican,  and  the  churches  in  Rome.    In  addi- 
tion to  these  ecclesiastical  pieces  of  work,  the 
ladies  of  those  days  were  much  occupied  in  the 
embroidery  of  banners,  of  ^een  scarfs,  and  other 
garments  worn  by  the  most  illustrious  personages. 
The  four  daughters  of  Edward  the  Elder,  though 
carefully  educated  in  the  literature  of  the  age, 
were  accomplished  needlewomen;  and  (whether 
from  that  excellence  we  presume  not  to  say)  were 
eagerly  sought  in  marriage  by  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  that  era.     The   garments   worn    by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  on  state  occasions,  wefe 
embroidered   by  his   queen,    Elgitha.     The  re- 
nowned   "Bayeux   Tapestry"    was   worked  by 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  queen  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and   not,  as  thought   by  some,  by  the 
Empress  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  II.    It  repre- 
sents the  career  of  the  unfortunate  Harold,  the 
last  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and,  a^Mirt  from  being  a 
wonderful  achievement  in  itself,  is  deeply  interest- 
ing in  a  historical  point  of  view.    Commencing 
with  that  interview  with  Edward  the  Confessor, 
in  which  he,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained  per- 
mission for  his  ill-fated  visit  to  Normandy,  it  next 
represents  him  entering  a  church  to  implore  a 
blessing  on  his  expedition.    Then  we  find  him  at 
a  banquet  with  his  comfagnons  de  voyage^  on 
the  eve  of  embarking.    It  proceeds  to  illustrate 
his   embarkation,    capture    bv    Count    Guy   of 
Ponthieu ;  the  embassy  sent  by  William  to  de- 
mand his  release,  and,  on  that  &iling,  the  arrival 
of  the  Norman  duke  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
Then  we  are  taken  to  Normandy,  and  see  Harold 
swearing  the  fatal  oath  of  fealty  to  William,  and 
betrothment  to  his  daughter—an  oath  made  so 
much  more  tremendous  by  its  being  taken  on  a 
box,    covered  widi  a  pall,  containing  (unknown 
to  Harold)  the  bones  or  the  saints  ana  other  holy 
relics.    The   scene   then   changes   to  England, 
where  Harold  finds  Edward  on  his  death-bed,  and 
we  have  depicted  his  death  and  funeral,  with  the 
offer  of  the  crown  to  Harold.    After  that  comes 
the  arrival  of  William  in  England,  with  th^  ban- 
quet eiven  him  on  landing ;  the  headlong  mission 
of  a  knightly  courier  to  Harold  with  the  news ; 
and,  finally,  the  battle  of  Hastings,  with  the  death 
of  the  last  sceptred  Saxon,  who  ''  foremost  fight- 
ing fell."    All  the  figures  in  this  chef-tTcsuvres 
of  embroidery  are  executed  with  singular  power 
and  ftreneth  of  expression,  though  the  fair  semp- 
stresses show  a  noble  indifference  to  nature  in  the 
colour  of  their  horses,  which  are,  from  lack  of 
choice,  perhaps,  indifferently  blue,  green,  red,  or 
yellow.    It  was  worked  on  white  cloth,  and  where 
the  flesh  is  represented,  a  space  was  left  by  the 
needle;  it  is  now  preserved  at  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy.    Romances,    lives   of  the   saints,    and 
various   other   subjects  —  some    very   beautiful, 
others  very  absurd— were  commonly  represented 
in  tapestry  during  the  Elizabethan  era.    At  this 
time,  also,  most  exqubite  embroidery  was  pro- 
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liisely  bestowed  upon  coverlets,  as,  indeed,  upon 
every  article  of  dress,  handkerchiefs,  bags,  etc. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  amused  her  hours  of  cap- 
tivity with  works  of  tapestry,  some  of  which  are 
still  shown  at  Hardwicke  Hall  and  Hampton 
Court.  In  Queen  Anne's  time  the  art  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  if  we  may  judge  from  some 
humorous  remarks  in  the  "Spectator;"  who,  after 
commenting  on  the  idleness  of  the  young  damsels 
of  that  day,  (would  that  he  had  lived  m  the  present  >) 
proposes  the  following  rules  to  amend  it : 

'  lat— That  no  young  virgin  sliall  be  allowed  to  receive  the 
ftddrestes  of  her  firtt  lover,  but  in  a  suit  of  her  own  embroidery. 

snd«-That  before  every  fresh  humble  servuit,  she  should  ap- 
.  pear  in  a  fireth  stomacher  at  least. 

3rd— It  is  suggested  that  no  girls  should  be  permitted  to  marry 
aniil  they  had  exercised  their  needles  in  preparation  for  the  ad- 
vent of  little  strangers. 

Much  carpet  and  tapestry  work,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  done  by  our  ancestresses.  Berlin 
patterns,  and  work  properly  so  called,  were  not 
known  till  1804.  when  the  first  pattern,  on 
checked  paper,  was  published  by  a  printseller  in 
Berlin.  In  the  year  1810,  Madam  Wittich,  wife 
of  a  printseller  in  the  same  city,  and  herself  a 
fomous  needlewoman,  urged  her  husband  to  en- 
gage in  that  branch  of  his  business  with  more 
spirit ;  and  since  his  time  the  number  of  Berlin 
patterns  published,  and  of  people  engaged  in 
colouring  and  preparing  them,  is  somewhat  mar- 
Tellous.  They  were  first  introduced  into  England 
and  Ireland  in  1831. 

The  sewing  machine  is,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  rapidly  superseding  the  works  of  the 
needle,  and  the  fact  must  be  hailed  with  unalloyed 
satisfaction,  seeing  that  by  inaugurating  a  new 
source  of  remunerative  female  industry,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly ultimately  tend  to  ameliorate  the  moral 
and  social  conditions  of  the  many  thousands  who 
heroically  brave  temptation  in  the  naked  garrets 
of  our  most  flourishing  cities,  and 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

in  unwomanly  rags  and  dreary  poverty,  ply  their 
needles  and  thread.  In  this  hope  turn  we,  in 
conclusion,  to  a  pleasant  little  picture  drawn  by 
William  Allingham,  an  Irish  poet,  whose  only 
fault  was  that  his  graceful  pencil  was  not  more 
frequently  employed : 

Oh,  Maryanne,  ytm  pretty  girl, 

latent  on  siUceo  labour. 
Of  sempstresses  the  pink  and  pearl, 

£zcuse  a  peeping  neighbour  1 
Tho«e  eyes,  for  every  drooping,  give 

The  long  brown  lashes  rarely'  :• 
But  violets  in  the  shadows  live- 
Fur  once  unveil  them  fairly  1 
Host  thou  not  lent  that  flounce  eooogh 

Of  looks  so  long  and  earnest  ? 
'  Lo,  here's  more  "  penetrable  stuflF," 

To  which  thou  never  turnest  I 
Ye  graceful  fingers,  deftly  sped  ! 

How  slender  and  how  nimble ! 
Ob,  might  I  wind  their  skeins  of  thread, 

Or  but  pick  up  their  thimble ! 
How  blessed  the  3routh  whom  love  shall  bring, 

And  happy  stars  embolden, 
To  change  tibe  dome  into  a  ring, 

.The  sUver  into  golden. 


A    PIONEER    OF    THE   CROSS 

OR,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAVTKS. 


By  F.  VON  EiNBECK. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EANWHILE  Eagle's  band  had  i 
rived  with  their  prisoners,  whose  si 
ferfngs  had  been  most  severe,  with 
half  a  day's  journey  of  the  Moha^ 
village  Gandawaga,  where  tbj 
stopped  in  order  to  give  the  poor  creatures,  w^ 
were  exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst,  a  sh<^ 
rest,  which,  with  Uie  food  and  drink  which  th^ 
gave  them,  might  prepare  them  better  to  endui 
other  tortures  which  awaited  them. 

After  a  week  of  water  transport  the  conquerini 
savages  met  a  troop  of  two  hundred  of  tbd 
people,  who  were  on  the  war-path,  at^  Laki 
Champlain,  and  who  broke  out  into  a  wild  re* 
joicing  when  they  heard  of  the  success  wbid^  had 
just  attended  their  friends,  and  saw  the  noniber 
of  prisoners.  They  were  particularly  joffol  over 
the  capture  of  the"  Frenchmen,  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  put  to  a  painful  death.  The  Hvnms 
were  not  spared,  and  the  faithful  Ahatsistari  bad 
to  endure  severe  punishment. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  which  F. 
Jaques  related  in  a  letter  to  his  Provincial  In 
France  occurred  at  this  time.  He  had  been 
dragged  to  the  place  where  the  Indians  wer^ 
assembled,  and  hot  coals  were  placed  upon  iii^ 
breast  in  order  to  make  him  rise  up.  He  did  so^ 
and  comparing  his  sufferings  with  the  bitter 
pain  and  death  of  his  divine  Redeemer  he  gained 
fresh  courage.  As  he  stood  there,  and  in  fervent 
praver,  offered  himself  to  God,  a  brave  came  u^ 
to  nim,  and,  with  a  demoniacal  grin,  drew  his 
knife.  He  believed  that  the  savage  was  about 
to  kill  him,  when  the  wild  man  seized  his  nose. 
F.  Taques  saw  the  knife  glittering  before  his  eyes,! 
and  continuing  to  pray  for  strength  and  courage,] 
he  saw  his  tormentor  turn  away  as  if  drawn  back] 
by  an  invisible  hand.  He  went  awav  raging,  but 
returned  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  re- 
newed his  attempt,  but  with  the  same  result.  Then 
he  gave  up  his  design,  and  as  fast  as  he  could 
departed  from  the  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  a 
mighty  magician. 

The  next  morning  Eagle  broke  up  his  camp  in 
all  haste,  and  with  his  people  and  their  prey 
paddled  across  Lake  Champlain  to  Lake  George, 
which  F.  Jaques  afterwards  named  the  Lake  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Meanwhile  the  mission- 
ary, who  had  thought  little  of  his  own  suffering[s  in 
seeing  those  to  which  his  faithful  Huron  Christians 
were  subjected,  could  not  command  his  tears 
which  one  of  his  tormentors  observing,  exclaimed: 

"  Look  at  the  black  robe ;  he  has  become  a 
sqaw." 

Upon  this  Ahatsistari,  who  had  heard  tlus  in- 
sult, cried  out : 

**You  lie.  Red  Wolf.  Ondesonk  has  more 
strength  and  courage  than  any  Mohawk.  Bot  be 
is  our  father  and  sheds  tears  because  he  sees  btf 
red  children  suffer." 
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^ti^  defence  the  brave  chief  did  no  service  to 
tbe  missmary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  brought  re- 
newed anger  and  blows  upon  the  father. 

On  the  nmth  day  the  victors  and  their  captives 
kk  die  canoes,  and  turned  to  the  southwest  on 
foot 

Thb  journeying  continued  for  three  days,  during 
which  ihe  prisoners  had  to  carry  the  baggage, 
and  with  this  heavy  burden  to  follow  the  light- 
footed  Mohawks  through  thick  woods,  over  steep 
Kfls,  and  across  rushing  waters.    Only  the  mis- 
swMiy,  who  could  hardly  manage  to  keep  his 
fe«l.w«,  singularly  enough,  exempted  from  any 
load.  Tk  sufferings  of  the  poor  creatures  exceeded 
teaipooo.  Their  only  nourishment  on  the  march 
cssabted  of  the  berries  which  they  could  eather 
astfaqr  went  along  :  their  wounds  were  not  bound 
1^  a»d  were  sadly  in  want  of  dressing. 

So  at  noon  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption  they 
wached  a  place  about  half  a  day's  march  from 
G«adawaga  where  Eagle  made  a  halt.  Now  they 
g«y  the  prisoners  some  food,  and  they  gladly 
fKtaekof  meat  and  maize.  Even  the  two  Oblates 
ate  heartily,  but  F.  Jaques  took  but  little  food 
mi  remembered  Ahatsistari's  remark  that  the 
the  body  is  so  much  the  Uss  does  it  feel 
and  he  would  not  take  much  care  of  a  body 
was  soon  to  be  reduced  to  ashes, 
ra  few  hours*  rest  the  march  was  continued, 
ifcoat  sunset  they  reached  the  left  bank  of  the 
mfc  River,  and  saw  the  Gandawaga  of  that 
•^«  a  little  height,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
y  *om  the  river.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
iwebad  long  since  been  informed  of  the  return 
w  fte  conquering  troop  and  streamed  out  in 
•■Acre  to  receive  their  friends.  Thev  gave 
2^^«>n  to  some  of  their  joy  by  sticking  the 
^^^yes  and  otherwise  ill-treating  them.  Their 
Jger  seemed  to  be  especially  directed  against 
2»«  Jaqoes,  whose  bald  head  seemed  greatly 

j^  their  wrath.  The  cannibals,  for  mere  is 
■»*«bt  that  they  were  such,  struck  him  and  tore 
we  soft  parts  of  his  body  in  a  frightful  manner, 
V  lie  feQ  exhausted  to  the  ground.  But  he  bore 
|J*ith  wonderful  steadfastness ;  he  could  even 
fy  fcr  his  tormentors,  and  no  cry  escaped  his 

blendes  the  Mohawks  of  Gandawaga,  others 
■Jfrcaoie  who  had  taken  some  Hurons  prisoners 
*Slite  battle,  and  kept  them  as  slaves.  From 
awt,  tiieir  fellow- sufferers  learned  that  pre- 
gMm  were  being  made  in  the  village  for  their 
oWf  kmed  alive.  This  was,  indeed,  fearful 
n^tat  it  did  not  shake  the  courage  of  the 
^Mm.  The  Frenchmen  and  the  baptized  Hurons 
moed  themsehres  for  death  ;  they  prayed,  con- 
Wn,  and  received  Absolution,  while  the  five 
jjfcas  who  had  not  yet  been  gained  to  the 
Qmiti  of  Christ,  looked  forward  to  their  fate  with 
3teU  indifference. 

Ike  Jesuit  looked  on  his  red  children  in  Christ 
fftt  a  sorrowful  heart.  Among  them  were  many 
who  were  considered,  and  rightly,  as  powerful 
jmorts  of  the  Church  in  the  settlement  of 
NqittWDg.  The  priest  well  knew  that  their  death 
wMd  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  holy  cause,  and  he 
otottioed  a  fear  that  an  obstacle  might  be 
|lwed  Id  the  way  of  missionary  woiic  among  the 
ced  men  for  some  lime  to  come.    But  he  could 


not  long  give  way  to  these  sad  thoughts,  for  the 
raging  savages  required  that  the  prisoners  should 
at  once  be  given  up  to  them,  and  so  the  frightful 
war  feast  was  opened  that  very  evening. 

The  victims,  almost  reduced  to  skeletons,  were 
placed  in  canoes  and  paddled  to  the  other  side, 
where  women  and  children  tore  from  them  almost 
all  the  clothing  they  wore.  William  Couture  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  Ren^ 
Goupil  and  F.  Jaques,  onl)r  in  their  shirts,  were 
placed,  the  former  in  the  middle,  while  F.  Jaques 
brought  up  the  rear. 

In  the  meantime  the  savages,  men  women  and 
children,  drove  the  victims  with  sticks  and  stones 
to  the  place  of  martyrdom,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared  upon  a  hill  near  a  village.  Just  in  front  of 
F.  Jaques  was  a  young  Huron  who,  shortly  before 
th2y  had  left  Quebec  had  received  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism.  Strongly  built,  this  man  had,  be- 
sides remarkable  boaily  strength,  the  quickness 
of  a  cat,  and  the  pliancy  of  an  eel.  Full  of  child- 
like affection,  he  had  fon^  been  pondering  how 
he  could  alleviate  the  temble  fate  of  his  beloved 
Ondesonk.  Now  he  thought  he  had,  at  last,  dis- 
covered an  answer  to  this  question,  and,  as  soon 
as  an  opportunity  afforded,  he  approached  the 
missionary : 

"  Does  Ondesonk  see  that  stake  above,  in  the 
village  ?'*  he  whispered.  '*  The  Red  Wolves 
have  painted  it  with  their  war  paint,  and  hung 
scalps  upon  it.  Whoever  first  reaches  that  stake 
will  escape  further  punishment.  Bear's  Claw 
will  take  a  few  steps  towards  that  stake,  and  then 
turn  away  while  Ondesonk  can  himself  reach  it. 
But  Ondesonk  must  make  haste.*  and  not  look 
back  to  see  what  has  become  of  Bear's  Claw." 

"That  cannot  be;  it  is  impossible.  No,  you 
shall  never  do  that.  They  would  only  torture 
you  more.  Am  I,  then,  worse  than  any  of  you 
that  I  should  not  share  the  same  fate?  " 

"  Ondesonk  must  not  speak  thus.  He  is  our 
good  white  father,  and  his  red  children  must  pro- 
tect him.  What  more  can  the  Red  Wolf  do  with 
Bear's  Claw  than  to  bum  him  or  tear  him  in 
pieces  ?  They  can  only  kill  him.  and  then  his  soul 
will  go  to  the  great  good  Father  in  heaven,  of 
Whom  Ondesonk  has  told  us  so  many  beautiful 
things.  Bear's  Claw  will  soon  go  to  heaven,  so 
he  will  do  what  he  has  told  Ondesonk." 

The  priest  could  not  accept  this  sacrifice,  and 
was  again  impressing  upon  his  convert  that  he 
must  give  up  the  execution  of  his  brave  design, 
when  some  squaws,  who  saw  the  two  captives 
conferring  together,  with  cries  and  abuse  dragged 
them  to  their  appointed  places. 

The  first  of  the  Hurons,  preceded  by  Ahat- 
sistari,  went  on  in  a  long  row  towards  the  hill 
suffering  from  the  blows  rained  down  on  their  un- 

grotected  bodies.  The  two  Oblates  showed  a 
rmness  and  courage  beyond  expectation. 
The  missionary  looked  with  dry  and  burning 
eyes  upon  this  spectacle,  for  no  tears  coula 
ameliorate  the  temble  late  of  his  beloved  friends 
and  brothers  in  the  faith.  He  thought  nothing  of 
his  own  approaching  fate. 

Then  Bear's  Claw,  the  last  of  the  Hurons, 
uttering  a  shrill  crv,  nodded  significantly  to  the 
priest,  ran  forward  a  few  steps  and  then,  such  a 
movement  being    entireljgjtiz'ffl^^^Sl^u^i^^ 
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Mohawks,  suddenly  turned  aside  and  reached  the 
open  space. 

For  a  moment,  the  Mohawks  looked  after  him 
amazed,  then  they  broke  their  ranks,  and  with  a 
howl  of  rage  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  who, 
stange  to  say,  fled  neither  to  the  sheltering  woods 
nor  to  the  place  of  security  on  the  hill,  but  rushed 
about  hither  and  thither  and  seemed  to  turn  his 
foes  into  derision.  Two  of  the  fleetest  runners 
were  soon  in  pursuit  of  him,  another  Mohawk 
came  to  meet  him,  and  the  agonized  father  saw 
how  they  all  swung  their  tomahawks  at  the  bold 
Huron,  when  one  of  them,  outrunning  his  com- 
panion, was  struck  to  the  ground  and  all  danger 
nrom  him  ended. 

None  of  the  Mohawks  had  thought  of  takinsr 
possession  of  any  of  the  loaded  firearms  which 
they  had  brought  home,  and  which  were  left  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Then  Bear's  Claw  turned 
suddenly  in  that  direction,  cleverly  escaped  the 
crowd  of  Mohawks,  and  to  the  general  surprise, 
again  took  the  direction  of  the  hill  where  the 
painted  war  stake  offered  a  refuge. 

And  now  the  Mohawks  uttered  a  cry  of  joy, 
for  they  had  no  doubt  the  Huron  expected  to 
escape  by  gaining  the  place  of  freedom.  But 
they  were  mistaken.  They  had  not  observed 
how,  from  the  moment  when  he  began  his  wild 
career,  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  had  been  in 
search  of  some  object,  nor  had  they  been  aware 
of  the  look  of  hatred  which  he  had  directed  to- 
wards a  troop  of  Mohawks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
They  did  not  see  the  triumphant  smile  which 
played  around  his  lips  as  he  discovered  in  their 
midst  Eagle,  the  mortal  enemy  whom  he  had 
soueht. 

The  Huron  now  turned  away  from  the  enemies 
who  set  upon  him.  With  a  mighty  blow  he  shat- 
tered the  skull  of  the  first,  and  with  a  loud  war- 
cry,  swung  the  man's  tomahawk  over  the  head 
of  the  amazed  chief.  But  before  the  murderous 
weapon  could  descend,  a  shot  was  heard  from  a 
thicket  a  few  steps  distant,  and  the  Huron  fell  to 
the  ground.    A  bullet  had  shattered  his  skull. 

A  cry  of  astonishment  broke  forth  and  everyone 
looked  towards  the  thicket  from  which  the  fatal 
bullet  had  been  sent  with  so  true  an  aim.  Then 
the  bushes  were  divided  and  the  bushranger 
stepped  forth,  moving  his  fiir  cap  as  a  salute,  and 
then  deliberately  reloading  his  nfle. 

While  the  wild  chase  was  going  on,  no  one 
had  thought  of  the  captives.  The  missionary 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot.  It  never  entered 
his  mind  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  general 
confusion.  Now  it  was  too  late,  for  the  raging 
Mohawks  fell  upon  him,  and,  under  a  shower  of 
blows,  he  sank  senseless  to  the  ground.  The  in- 
human  wretches  then  dragged  him  to  the  place 
of  martyrdom  upon  the  hill,  where  his  fellow 
sufferers  were  now  assembled. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mohawk  warriors,  with  their 
women  and  children,  had  collected  and  formed  a 
circle  round  the  captives,  in  which  the  chief  and 
his  sachems  held  a  council  as  to  their  fate.  As 
to  the  bushranger,  no  one  thought  of  him,  all 
attention  bemg  directed  to  the  captives. 

This  neglect  greatly  annoyed  the  bushranger, 
but  bethought  it  best  to  conceal  this  ;  and,  with  his 
again  loaded  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  he  repaired  to 


che  place  of  punishment,  where  he  saluted  the 
savages  as  old  acquaintances,  and  observed  ta 
their  chief: 

"  This  time  I  have  come  at  the  right  moment. 
If  my  bullet  had  been  a  moment  later,  the  soul  of 
the  brave  Eagle  would  now  have  been  in  the 
happy  hunting  grounds.  If  the  squaws  had  not 
stood  so  much  in  my  way,  the  brave  warrior 
would  have  been  yet  alive  whom  the  foolish 
Huron  slew." 

**  Red  Hand  is  welcome  to  the  Mohawks,"  re- 
plied one  of  the  first  in  the  council  of  sachems,  aa 
aged  Indian  called  Spotted  Snake.  **  Red  Hand 
is  the  Mohawk's  friend.  Red  Hand  is  among 
the  chiefs,  and  shall  share  in  the  war  feast.  The 
great  pale-face  is  welcome.  The  braves  will  take 
him  to  their  wigwam,  and  call  him  brother.  The 
Mohawks  do  not  forget  what  Red  Hand  has  done 
for  them." 

Then  Eagle  came  forward.  He  pressed  the 
bushranger's  hand,  and  spoke  words  of  thanks. 
His  deliverer  answered  only  by  a  nod  of  his  head, 
and  then  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  examined  the 
captives  with  a  malicious  grin. 

The  council  was  soon  ended,  and  Eagle,  upon 
whom  the  terrible  office  of  master  of  the  cere- 
monies had  been  conferred,  gave  the  sign  to  the 
young  men,  who  had  waited  m  expectation.  These 
men  hastened  to  the  village  and  brought  thence 
burning  faggots,  which  were  placed  around  as  a 
direction  to  the  place  of  martyrdom. 

The  Huron  captives  were  put  to  death  after  the 
usual  Indian  fashion,  but  for  the  priest  they  pre- 
pared something  new.  An  old  Mohawk  brought 
him  an  Alganquin  squaw,  who  was  a  CathoucJ 
and  had  received  in  Baptism  the  name  of  Johanna^ 
and  had  been  for  some  time  their  prisoner,  an4 
ordered  her  to  cut  off  one  of  his  fingers.  In  vain 
did  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  Christian  ask  for 
mercy,  she  must  fulfil  the  will  of  her  master;  and, 
as  she  took  with  a  trembling  hand  the  already 
maimed  one  of  the  priest,  she  begged  with  tearful 
eyes  that  he  would  forgive  her. 

The  look  of  the  weeping  woman,  with  whom  h^ 
had  secretly  exchanged  the  Sign  of  the  Cross, 
moved  him  greatly,  and  while  he  held  out  his  len 
hand  to  her,  he  raised  his  right  to  heaven,  an^ 
said  with  great  fervour : 

**  Almighty  Father  in  Heaven,  I  thank  Thee 
that  Thou  thmkest  the  least  of  Thy  servant? 
worthy  to  suffer  in  Thy  service,  and  that  Thoq 
showest  here  how  the  seed,  which  Thy  servants 
have  at  Thy  command  scattered  in  the  wildemessi 
produces  fruit.  Oh,  send  Thy  holy  angel  to  re: 
lieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  people  around  ne^ 
and  to  give  them  strength  and  courage.  But 
spare  not  Thy  servant  but  let  him  feel  the  whole 
vi  eight  of  the  cross  which  Thy  goodness  has  prej 

Sared  for  him  from  ail  eternity.  Forgive  the>^ 
lind  men  their  sin,  and  require  not  at  their  hands 
the  blood  they  shed,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.  Pity  our  torturers  and  kindle  in  their  hearts 
the  light  of  knowledge,  through  the  fire  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  I  beg  through  our  divin^! 
Saviour  and  Mediator. ' ' 

The  Alganquin  squaw  heard  him  pray,  and< 

though  she  could  not  understand  the  words,  shfi 

knew  their  meaning.    She  still  delayed  her  work 

which  the  barbarian  behind  her  urged  her  with 
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feeqpCTtWows  to  complete.  She  moved  not  till 
tbe  Disaooaiy  let  his  right  hand  sink  down, 
and  vkh  a  look  which  seemed  to  come  from  a 
sod  m  ecstasy,  said  in  the  Huron  language, 
v^di  she  understood : 

"Fear  not,  poor  squaw,  and  do  what  the  old 
nun  requires.  You  will  not  offend  the  dear 
Great  Spirit  Whom  you  have  learned  to  know. 
Here  is  my  hand.    Do  it  quickly.* * 

"  I  know  who  you  are,**  rephed  the  woman,  in 
a^iisper.  ••  though  you  do  not  wear  a  long  robe. 
I  know  that  you  are  a  black-robe,  and  that  the 
Ow^^bit  will  punish  severely  those  who  make 

Tkeatiie  old  Mohawk  seized  her  by  the  shoulder, 
aid  1^  one  or  two  sharp  blows,  he  said : 

"Win  the  miserable  squaw  do  what  a  brave 
cooaandsher?'* 

•*Do  what  he  desires,  or  he  will  take  the  knife 
and  do  it  b  a  much  worse  manner  himself,'*  said 
tfaepdest. 

^  ^ast  the  Indian  woman  took  courage,  and 
wih  one  eflFort  severed  the  thumb  from  the  hand  ; 
tken  she  let  the  knife  and  the  limb  fall,  and  weep- 
'[and lamenting  left  the  spot, 
lay  passed  the  lips  of  F.  Jaques,  not  a 
h  iBoved.  On  the  contrary,  his  countenance 
i  as  if  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  had 
I  him.  He  picked  up  the  limb. 
^  lie  inspired  man  would  have  expressed  his 
gy»  Ul  if  Ahatsistari  had  not  called  to  him 
■Mias  to  be  feared  that  the  Mohawks  might 
CMfdhiro  to  take  the  severed  member  into  his 
••and  compel  him  to  bite  it.  The  missionary 
ed  the  advice  of  his  Huron  friend,  and 
■rit  to  a  distance,  that  the  savages  might  not 
t  It  and  prove  Ahatsistari' s  fears  to  be  well 


Ike  good  father  suffered  inezpressibl3r  when  he 
mue  pains  and  indignities  to  which  his  faithful 
*■•*»  were  subjected,  and  which  they  bore 
m  me  most  edifying  manner.  Even  Ahatsistari 
«as  annoyed  at  their  courage,  and  could  not  but 
apccss  bis  surpise. 

^"Lock  at  our  good  Father  Ondesonk,  my 
torn;  hok  at  him  and  at  his  suffering  brothers 
kf  hm  side,"  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
'^Basdly  can  the  Red  Wolves  extract  a  cry  of 
irinfm  these  men  of  peace.  They  obtain  u-om 
teApowerful  Great  Spirit  more  strength  than 
Mh»est  of  the  Red  Wolves  possess.  To  His 
ni^iirai  also  does  the  true  God  send  help 
thMj^fte  Holy  Spirit  who  supports  their  feeble- 
fleM^  Come,  ye  howling  wolves,  come  and  tear 
Bstofieces ;  come  and  do  what  you  will  with  us, 
far  «e  are  warriors,  and  have  sent  many  a  Red 
Wjlto  the  place  of  bad  spirits.  Come  to  Ahat- 
^Trtwiand  ms  braves,  but  lay  not  a  hand  on  On- 
denak  and  his  two  young  white  brothers.  They 
utmea  of  peace.  Ondesonk  can  bind  up  wounds, 
buhe  cannot  strike.  Ondesonk  remains  quiet, 
te  it  needs  only  a  word  from  him  and  Heno 
voold  again  send  forth  His  lightning  and  destroy 

Toere  was  an  angry  howl  as  the  Huron  chief 
coododed  this  speech,  and  the  Mohawks  would 
have  fallen  upon  their  victim  with  renewed  rage 
hadaota  mga  from  Eagle  called  ihem  back.  He 
rencaAered  the  thunderbolt  which  had  shattered 


the  oak  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  old  Onduter- 
raon  when  the  missionary  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  heaven.  The  warriors  who  had  been  the  wit- 
nesses of  this  wonderful  event  now  began  to  relate 
its  history  with  additions  which  added  to  it9 
awful  nature.  Eagle  spoke  very  earnestly  with 
the  chiefs  of  his  tribe,  and  told  tnem  that  he  was 
not  inclined  to  bum  so  mighty  a  magician  as  the 
black-robe  at  the  stake. 

Spotted  Snake  had  his  own  opinions,  and  these 
were  that  it  would  be  well  to  march  the  white 
men  and  the  Huron  through  Gandawaga  and  the 
other  villages  of  the  tribe,  and  thus  to  make  then> 
suffer,  but  not  to  kill  them,  rather  to  keep  then) 
as  slaves.  If  Airestai  required  their  blood  there 
would  be  time  enough  for  that. 

There  was  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  chiefs  and  sachems,  but  most  of  them  advo- 
cated the  speedy  exection  of  the  prisoners,  and 
especially  of  the  white  men,  for  they  had  a  kind 
of  instinctive  feelinjg;'  that  by  remaining  longer 
among  them  the  pnest  would  gain  an  influence 
that  might  prove  dangerous  to  their  own  power. 
They  did  not  believe  in  the  magical  power  of  the 
missionary.  But  there  were  some,  and  Eagle  was 
of  the  number,  who  thought  that  the  captives 
should  be  suffered  to  live  and  a  high  price  asked 
for  their  ransom.  The  death  of  the  prisoners 
would  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  mi^ht  bring 
upon  the  Mohawks  and  the  whole  Iriquois  alliance 
a  future  retribution.  Eagle,  who  had  rather 
changed  his  views  after  the  bushranger  had  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear,  added  to  this  that  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  even  the  neighbouring 
Hollanders  would  revenge  the  death  of  these  pale- 
faces, and  this  would  be  the  more  easy  as  their 
old  Indian  allies,  the  Mohicans,  were  the  sworn 
foes  of  the  Mohawks. 

And  thus  did  thirst  for  blood,  ambition,  cruelty, 
avarice  and  cold  calculation  contend  about  the 
fate  of  the  martyrs.  But  they  came  to  no  de- 
cision, and  after  a  long  and  sometimes  angry 
war  of  words,  it  was  agreed  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  kept  fettered  during  the  night  and  the 
council  be  resumed  the  next  morning.  Each 
chief  and  sachem  was  to  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  considering  the  question  very  maturely. 

This  proposal  found  general  approval,  so  the 
unhappy  captives  were  secured  for  the  night,  but 
a  tribe  of  boys  subjected  them  to  great  annoyance^ 
and  not  until  midnight  did  these  young  tormentors 
cease  their  cruelty. 

The  bushranger  had  listened  to  the  council  held 
by  the  chiefs  and  sachems  from  the  beginnings 
but  without  directly  interfering  in  it.  When  the 
Mohawks  had  placed  a  watch  over  the  captives 
they  retired  to  their  huts  to  rest,  while  the  Dush- 
ranger  was  taken  to  Eagle's  wigwam.  There  he 
soon  forgot  the  cruel  scene  he  had  witnessed  and 
slept  probably,  for  like  all  white  men  who  lose  their 
human  feelings,  he  excelled  in  cruelty  and  blood- 
thirstiness  the  most  savage  ot  the  Indians. 
{To  be  continued,) 


Stationmaster,  to  suspicious-looking  lady 
(aged),  who  has  just  entered  a  first-class  com- 
partment :  "Are  you  first-class,  ma'am  ">  "  Aged 
lady:  "Yes.  thank  you;  .^^^^p^y^i^U^lC 
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ARCTIC    INDIAN    MODES    OF 
BURIAL. 


IE  extract  the  following  from  an  inte- 
resting series  of  papers  published 
some  time  back  in  *'  Les  Missions 
Catholiques,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  Petitot, 
O.M.I.,  in  which  he  clearly  shows 
the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Indians  of  Arctic  America, 
amongst  whom  he  has  long  been  labouring,  more 
especially  amongst  the  Dene  and  Dindjie  tribes, 
by  the  Mackenzie  river : 

Prehistoric  archaeology  has  made  known  to  us 
three  modes  of  burial :  (i)  The  interment  of  the 
body  doubled  up,  or  with  the  limbs  drawn  together, 
as  if  in  a  squatting  posture ;  (2)  the  placing  of  the 
body  in  its  last  resting  place  m  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion (similar  to  what  is  done  in  Christian  countries 
at  the  present  day)  ;  and  (3)  cremation  in  dolmefis 
and  incineration  m  tumuli  (or  mounds).  The 
first  mode,  it  is  said,  characterises  the  paleolithic 
period  of  the  age  of  stone ;  the  second  is  peculiar 
to  the  neolithic  period,  as  well  as  to  the  age  of 
iron;  whilst  the  third  belongs  to  the  second 
neolithic  period,  the  end  of  the  stone  age,  and 
also  to  the  age  of  bronze. 

To  these  three  modes  of  burial  I  would  add  a 
fourth  method,  that  of  burying  the  body  standing 
upright,  all  of  which  four  modes  of  burial  were  to 
be  found  existing  at  the  same  time  in  America  up 
to  a  recent  period. 

One  of  these  modes  came  to  an  end  something 
over  fifty  years  ago ;  the  others  existed  up  to  about 
twenty-five  years  back.  Close  enquiries  into  these 
four  various  forms  of  burial  have  shown  that  the 
first  mode,  />.,  burying  the  corpse  doubled  up, 
or  with  the  limbs  drawn  up,  has  prevailed  m 
various  parts  of  Europe  in  the  remotest  times.  In 
France,  especially,  examples  of  it  have  been  found 
at  Var,  Vence,  and  in  the  Charente.  where  the 
locality  is  generally  a  funeral  chamber  covered 
over  with  a  tumulus  (or  mound).  In  the  Aveyron 
and  Lozere  this  same  system  is  found  in  the 
dolmens  as  well  as  in  tumuli.  In  Africa  it 
was  known  and  practised  by  the  Jouaregs  (of 
Algeria). 

In  Asia,  it  is  still  in  use  amongst  the  Mantras 
(the  aborigines,  of  the  Malaya  peninsula),  in 
conjunction,  however,  with  other  modes  of 
burial. 

The  Brazilian  and  Guaranian  tribes  of  Indians 
buried  their  dead  in  this  posture  in  jars;  the 
Caribs  of  the  American  continent,  and  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois  of  the 
Five  Nations  did  the  same,  but  in  graves  or 
chambers  ;  and,  according  to  Crantz,  the  Green- 
landers,  as  well  as  the  other  tribes  of  the  Arctic 
regions  also  used  this  mode  of  burying  their 
dead. 

Lately,  a  French  traveller,  M.  Pinart,  has  found 
corpses  buried  in  the  same  manner  in  caverns  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  bodies  being  on  their 
sides  as  if  asleep.  And,  finally,  the  Dindjies  of 
the  Lower  Youkon,  similarly  buried  their  dead, 
doubled  up,  or  huddled  up  in  a  kind  of  coffin, 
suspended  on  posts,  about  three  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground— a|form  of  sepulture  I  drew 


attention  to  so  far  back  as  1865.  Several  of  tii 
western  Esquimaux  tribes  do  exactly  the  same 
the  Malmonts  from  the  mouths  of  the  YoukM 
river  amongst  others. 

Curious  to  relate,  our  bishop,  Monsignor  CM 
as  well  as  my  confrere  Father  Le  Corre,  ban 
found  engraved  on  the  tombs  of  these  Innoits,  tb 
figures  of  elephants  and  monkeys,  quite  easi 
recognisable.  ' 

This  enumeration,  which  could  be  exten^ 
much  further,  shows  that  the  first  mode  of  buri| 
which  we  have  described,  was  practised  in  % 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  though  accompanld 
with  some  differences  in  details  in  the  varioai 
countries. 

Burial  of  the  body  laid  out    flat   on   its  bacfc 
ii^  a  tomb  formed  of  stone — in  a   tumulus--or  in« 
natural  cave.    This  mode  was  the  most  universa^^ 
practised    throughout  the  globe.      In    Nordiat 
Ainerica,  it  has  been,  and  is  still  in  use,  conjoindf 
with  the  first  mode,  amongst  adjoining  tribes 
and    the    same     races;    and,      again,    amo^:st| 
different  tribes,  belonging  to   the  same  naffoa.  I 
This  same  peculiarity  is  observable  amoo^^ 
Aleutian  islanders,  where  we  find  some  cwp^  ! 
huddled  up,  and  others  lying  flat    in  a  kind -w 
cradle  of  wood  filled  with  moss,  the  face  of  w 
dead    covered  with  a   mask.     The    same  tog 
applies  to  other  Esquimaux  tribes.     Their  most 
usual  mode  of  burial  is  to  lay  the   corpse  on  uic 
ground  in  a  sort  of   sepulchre,    formed  of  flat 
stones,   laid  edgeways,  and  covered   over  witn 
stones  placed  horizontally.     On  other  occasio©^ 
as  I  myself  have  seen,  the  corpse  is  barely  coveiw 
over  with  branches  of  trees,  and  then  abandoned 
in  the  woods. 

The  Dene-Dindjie,  who  bury  their  dead  10 « 
kind  of  coflSn  or  box,  suspended  to  posts,  som*  | 
distance  over  ground,  are  imitated  in  this  respert, 
by  the  neighbouring  Innoit.  The  arms,  utensi^ 
and  clothing  of  the  defunct  brave  are  buried  wift 
him.  But  since  the  conversion  of  these  Indians 
to  Christianity  (by  the  Oblate  Fathers),  they  buiy 
their  departed  ones  after  the  European  manner, 
and  surround  the  grave  with  a  rude  railing,  of 
else  place  over  it  a  kind  of  rough  shed-like  cover- 
ing. The  pagan  Algonquins  still  continue  to  pm 
their  dead  in  boxes,  which  they  hoist  up  .^^ 
branches  of  a  tree,  or  place  on  a  kind  w 
scaffolding  and  there  leave  them. 

I  have  before  remarked  on  the  pious  custom  w 
vogue  amongst  the  Dindjie,  the  Innoit,  the 
Atnans,  and  the  Kenaitzes,  of  coming  to  we«P 
over  their  dead  at  sunrise  and  sunset ;  and  tn^ 
breaking  to  pieces  coloured  glass  beads,  andotncr 
fancy  glass  trinkets  over  their  graves.  . 

These  glass  fabrics  being  much  prized  *'^^|5: 
used  as  ornaments  by  these  savage  people,  tw 
sacrifice  they  make  of  them  is  looked  upon  as  » 
pious  offering  to  the  manes  of  the  defunct,  ^^^yt 
as  a  symbol  of  mourning.  They  also  ^^^^J? 
pearls  of  amber  ;  and  the  fragments  oi  w^ 
wampungs  or  necklaces  are  cast  into  the  t?*"^ 
But,  It  is  only  to  men  of  mark  that  this  kind  w 
honour  is  rendered — never  to  women  or^ 
children.  In  this  practice,  in  use  amongst  tflow 
of  people  who  are  looked  upon  as  greatly  sionv 
to  pre-historic  man,  we  have,  to  my  mind,  ajW 
satisfactory  explanation  of  i^^i  AW*  ^^ 

Jignze      y  ^ 
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dnisiDedljr  broken  up,  which  have  heeo  found  in 
•Btdn  n^alithic  sepulchres  in  the  Caucasus 
md  Western  Europe.  They  are,  in  my  opinion, 
7«dw  (toiogs,  and  indicate  that  the  remains  so 
ted  were  men  of  Iberian  race. 
ibtiquarians  have  observed  that  the  bodies 
I,  of  pre-historic  men  of  the  age  of  stone, 
the  bones  of  the  legs  arched  outwards — t\e,, 
jT-legjjed.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  seen  with 
Dene  and  other  savages  of  the  North-West  of 
ka ;  whilst  the  Esquimaux,  and  Algonquins 
their  legs  perfectly  straight.  In  the  former 
fte  mothers  place  their  young  infants  on  a 
lU  of  saddle  slung  to  their  mother's  breasts,  the 
■Jjobed  together  below  :  in  the  latter  the 
mm  are  seated  in  a  kind  of  chair,  and  hung 
•tbc  backs  of  their  mothers.     Hence  the  Denes 

■  bandy-legged— the  Dindjies  straight- legged, 
Wficd  to  bend  in,  and  under  them  in  sailor- 
Miioit 

Anothei  problem  in  the  pre-historic  direction  in 
nefactof  the  sepulchral  cavities  of  the  Megaliths 
«Btaining  perfect  skeletons  found  placed  on  the 
top  of  beajw  of  bones  ;  or  the  latter  found  cover- 
agt^  bottoms  of  tombs  containing  skeletons  in 
*  paiect  state.  Archaeological  science  has  not 
j^aocoonted  for  this  fact ;  but  a  most  probable 
Wftnataral  solution  of  this  matter  is  afforded  by 

*2^'  ''^ch  I  shall  explain,  that  still  exists 

••gfte  Dingjie,  the  Dene,  the  Algonquins, 
*    «S!"^"^'^  family,  and  the  Canb-Guara- 

■B8  iniiy,  which  latter  extends  from  Florida  to 

^fceRfw  Plate. 

JJ|[fc  to  the  Feast  of  the  Dead,  or  Festival  of 

«eS«iJ8,  which  I  have  partially  described  in  my 
«  paper  on  the  Dene-Dindje  nation.  This 
Jttcnption  related  only  to  the  Burial-dance,  to 
oe  dmribution  of  presents,  and  the  banquet 
•wch  foUowed— all  of  which  are  practiced,  it 
gPeaw.  in  New  Caledonia  also.  I  omitted  the 
Bm  and  last  acts  of  this  lugubrious  ceremony — 

■  a^V  \'  ^^  ^^^  *^  ^^^  despoiling  of  the  tombs, 
*w{2)  the  procession  of  the  corpses  and  trans- 
*^  of  the  relics^  which  our  Christians  no  longer 
fWona. 

^  the  first  instance,  they  assemble  in  crowds 
**r^r  to  the  cemetery  on  a  day  fixed  by  the 
2*-  This  usually  is  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
•■•*  the  supposed  time  of  the  return  of  the 
JJ5^  to  the  burial    place  of  the  mortal    re- 
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I^JJctimes  these  y^/es  occur  also  in  autumn, 
7**^  the  periodical  departure  of  the  manes  in 
^^  with  the  feathered  tribes.  Having 
^^  ^c  burial  grounds,  they  open  the  cofl&ns, 
S^]2*^over  the  graves,  and  gaze  silently  on  their 
JWil  contents.  The  tribute  of  tears  having 
rwS^^  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  carefully 
^^J'^and  all  the  flesh  left  removed  from  them  ; 
■J^»ttvelopcd  in  new  skins,  they  are  borne  in 
r^^on  amongst  the  tents,  into  which  they  are 
^JJv' *otroduccd,  where  they  occupv  the  place  of 
^^»  and  daily  receive  the  salutations  and 
r^JJga  of  the  tribe.  Even  in  our  days  this 
n?^t  custom  is  religiously  observed  by  the 
r^the  Black  Feet,  and  several  tribes  of  the 
5j^»*ce.  In  1867.  the  Flancs  de  Ckien  and 
^^deLivres  Indians  assembled  at  Great 
^^  i*ke,  visited  the  tombs,  and   held   the 


funeral  repast,  whilst  I  was  sojourning  amongst 
them. 

But  in  consequence  of  the  terror  with  which  the 
Dene  we  seized  at  the  sight  of  the  corpses,  they 
contented  themselves  with  opening  the  tombs  and 
gazing  afflictedly  for  hours  on  what  was  left  of  their 
denizens  without  further  disturbing  them.  After 
this  religious  ceremony,  panegyncs  of  the  de- 
funct were  pronounced ;  the  silent  feast  and 
grave-dance  took  place,  and  the  distribution  of 
presents  was  made  in  the  manner  I  have  before 
described.  A  custom  of  this  kind  was  observed 
amongst  the  ancient  Scotch  ;  we  find  the  funeral 
repast  described  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '*  Anti- 
quary;'' and  it  appears  to  have  had  a  place 
amongst  the  Jews — witness  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  : 
•*  Both  the  great  and  the  little  shall  die  in  this 
land;  they  shall  not  be  buried  nor  lamented, 
.  .  .  .  And  they  shall  not  break  bread  among 
them  to  him  that  mourneth^  to  comfort  him  for 
the  dead :  neither  shall  they  give  them  to  drink 
of  the  cup  to  comfort  them  for  their  father  and 
mother  (Chap.  xvi.  v.  6-7).  By  this  it  will  be 
be  seen  that  this  custom  of  our  savage  Arctic 
people  has  nothing  barbarous  in  it;  but  some- 
thing eminently  humane  and  civilized. 

Then  comes  the  third  part  of  the  f^te.  The 
bones,  packed  into  a  small  bulk,  are  carried  pro- 
cessionally,  and  all  laid  in  one  grave,  where  they 
are  first  covered  over  with  branches  and  then 
with  earth — the  earth,  however,  not  being  allowed 
to  touch  them. 

These  honours,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not 
accorded  to  those  of  the  dead  buried  under  twelve 
months,  the  condition  of  the  bodies,  doubtless, 
being  the  reason  for  this  restriction. 

Such,  then,  is  the  ceremonial  used  at  the 
Festival  of  the  Dead,  as  observed  by  various  North 
American  tribes.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  entire  skeletons  have  been  found  in 
megalithic  sepulchres— lying  on  confused  heaps  of 
bones  ;  or,  in  the  front  part  of  funeral  chambers, 
having  bones  strewed  in  disorder  around  their 
floors. 

Hence,  we  may  conjecture  that  several  of  the 
pre-historic  nations  of  Europe  must  have  prac- 
tised these  very  same  customs  of  our  American 
Indians. 

The  annual  upsetting  of  the  tombs,  a  usage 
amongst  the  Kirghis  throughout  Asia,  as  related 
bv  M.  Cartailhac,  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  that 
above  described,  although  presenting  some 
different  details.  In  this  ancient  usage,  spread 
through  the  three  continents,  we  have  evidently  a 
vestige  of  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  tne  religion  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Japanese,  the  Tartars  and  the  Polynesians ; 
so  that  here,  America  presents  nothing  different 
from  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries. 

The  American  custom  of  lying  offerings  of  food 
on  the  tombs  of  the  dead  is  equally  m  use  in 
Asia  and  Oceanica. 

It  appears,  also,  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Israelites  from  the  period  of  their  captivity,  and 
even  before  that ;  for  it  is  written  in  the  "  Book 
of  Tobias,"  iv.,  18 :  **  Lay  out  thy  bread  and  thy 
wine  upon  the  burial  of  a  just  man  ;  and  do 
not  eat  and  drink  thereof  with  the  wicked,** 
And   m    "Ecclesiasticus,'\,3|f[^gj5^43X9^^ii^ 
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"  and  restrain  not  grace  from  the  dead,''  and 
again,  Id.  xxx.,  i8  :  ••  Good  things  that  are  hid- 
den in  a  mouth  that  is  shut,  are  as  messes  of 
meat  set  about  a  grave,** 

In  Europe,  for  several  centuries,  the  eariy 
Christians  had  a  similar  custom  —  doubtless, 
meant  to  be  an  alms  done  in  the  name  and  in 
memory  of  the  dead.  They  even  laid  money  and 
jewels  on  the  tombs,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
taken  by  their  poorer  brethren,  who  would  thus 
be  bound  to  pray  for  the  departed. 

Here,  then,  again,  we  may  well  remnrk  with  the 
Wise  Man,  that  "  There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun." 

fTo  be  continued. J 


THE    SHRINE    OF    LOVE. 


KNOW  a  shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

and  I  love  it  the  best  of  all ; 
And  Its  there  I  love  to  kneel  and  pray, 
when  the  evening  shadows  fall. 
It  IS  then,  when  the  toils  of  the  day  are  done,  and 

its  duties  laid  aside 
We  best  can  think  of  the  wonderous  love  of  the 
Heart  of  the  Crucified. 

How  sweet  to  come,  when  life  is  bright,  and  all  is 

sunny  and  fair 
To  the  little  throne  of  Jesu's,  love,  and  carry  our 

gladness  there ; 
And  our  hearts  seem  more  to  abound  in  joy  when 

blessed  with  Jesus'  love. 
And  our  souls  are  lifted  far  away  to  our  beautiful 

home  above. 

But  ah !  more  sweet  when  life  is  dark—with  tem- 
pests cold  and  chill. 

To  feel  the  storm,  sink  calmly  down,  at  the  sound 
of  His  soft  "Be  still." 

And  a  peace  the  world  can  never  give,  comes 
down  on  the  jaded  breast. 

And  our  souls  are  steeped  in  a  holy  calm,  and  a 
heavenly  sense  of  rest. 

I  love  to   think,   how   weary  hearts,  with  their 

burden  of  woe  and  care 
Have  sought  this  self-same  Altar-Throne,  and 

found  their  comfort  there ; 
How  many  a  sinful  one  has  come,  with  a  spirit 

cold  and  wild 
And  gone  out  thence  with  a  humble  soul,  and  the 

heart  of  a  little  child. 

Oh  wondeifiil  love  of  the  Sacred  Heart— shed  over 

our  lives  a  light, 
That  shall  comfort  our  way-worn,  weaiy  hearts, 

when  lost  in  the  darkest  night ; 
And  then  when  the  toil  of  the  journey  is  o'er,  and 

we  hear  Thee  bid  us  come. 
Oh,  open  to  us  Thy  loving  Heart ;  and  welcome 

Thy  children  home. 

Annie  Coiler. 


THE    RUSTIC    CROSS. 

A    PLAY    IN    ONE    ACT. 

By  T.  E.  H. 


Dramatis  Person.^  :  Cajft.  Francis  Gera 
Fitzgerald;  Mrs.  Gerald  Fitzgerald^  w\ 
of  above;  Nellie,  their  daughter.  I 
Scene,  a  Garret  in  London. 

ATE  {the  wife  and  mother) :  How  cd 
it  is !  And  the  wind  is  bowline  rotn 
the  roof  like  some  uneasy  spint !  T\ 
snow  is  falling  heavily  around,  t] 
ground  is  alreadj^  covered ;  the  ea« 
stand  out  like  eaunt  white  spints  t  God  help  li 
little  outcast  child  this  bleak  wild  night !  .  .  . 
She'll  not  be  able  to  sell  any  matches  1  Fol 
won't  stop  to  buy  them  in  the  cold ;  they'll  hul 
home  to  weir  warm  firesides ;  and  my  poor  chj 
will  return  hungry  and  chilled.  Yet  I  have  nothi^ 
to  give  her ;  she  had  the  last  food  that  was  'mU 
house  this  morning.  But,  maybe,  some  kind  so< 
will  take  pity  on  my  little  one,  for,  thank  God 
there  are  some  blessed  with  the  comforts  of  li| 
that  can  feel  for  the  unfortunate  poor--^e  poi 
whose  lives  are  one  continued  struggle  agaii^ 
starvation  and  death.  God  help  the  poor!  at 
bless  those  who  can  pity  the  bitter  cry  of  outca 
London  !....!  little  thought  when,  eight  lot 
years  ago,  I  stood  with  Frank  beneath  the  heed 
tree  in  the  greenwood,  and  he  said  he  loved  me 
true  as  stars  above— and  as  steadily ;  and  carv^ 
a  little  rustic  cross  from  a  twig  that  lay  at  o| 
feet,  and  gave  it  me  as  a  sacred  symbol  of  o\ 
mutual  love  and  hope— I  little  thought  howtl 
light  would  fade  and  the  bright,  bnght  dreal 
would  vanish,  alas,  so  quickly,  so  sadly,  and  ho 
rude  would  be  the  awakening!  How  noble  ail 
earnest  he  looked,  as  he  gazed  with  hooe^ 
earnest  eyes  into  my  face,  and  said,  "WheOj 
wrong  you,  Kate,  when  I  am  cross  with  you,  ww 
I  give  you  cause  to  fear  me,  give  me  back  to 
simple  little  cross,  and  tell  me  how  my  fond  voi 
were  all  vain  fictions  made  to  deceive,  and  m 
mv  love  was  but  a  cruel  thorn  set  in  your  nathj 
life.''  ....  Ah !  The  summer  came  ana  wen 
but  after  the  stem,  cold  winter,  summer  smUi 
again,  nature  donned  her  greenest  robe,  the  biri 
sang,  and  all  was  joy,  sunshine,  and  happine^ 
....  He  was  good  to  the  poor,  and  just  to  h 
fellows,  and  he  was  popular  in  the  county,  tl 
scion  of  an  old  race,  with  life  and  hope  oefbi 
him.  But  a  change  came.  A  curse  fell  up^ 
him!  a  curse  that  has  ruined  many  a  hap^ 
home,  saddened  many  a  laughing  eye,  ai 
broken  many  a  true,  confiding  heart,  the  cuH 
of  Drink. 

It  was  while  stupefied  by  excessive  drinkini 
that,  stung  by  an  imaginary  a£Eront,  he  struck  h 
colonel  an  awfiil  blow,  wluch  his  better  natd 
regretted,  even  in  the  act,  but  which  left  a  sd 
upon  the  cheek  of  an  old  and  faithful  friend-^ 
friend  who  had  stood  by  him  when  friends  ai 
fewest,  and  false  ones  fall  away — in  trouble  an 
in  need !    Cail^jft^^^^jprtl^the  army  in  dii 
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race  be  lost  his  manly  self-restraint,  and  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  Black  Serpent,  coiling 
itseff  moce  closely  around  him,  bade  him  drown 
Oct  sonow.  His  property  soon  melted ;  my  little 
iomrj  was  speedily  swallowed  up,  and  at  last, 
&canied  by  friends,  shunned  and  banned,  we 
vere  dmen  forth  penniless  to  face  the  world — ^the 
worid  so  stem  ana  merciless  to  fortune's  failures. 
Ah !  I  have  known  since  what  it  is  to  hunger 
ito  DO  hope  of  food  is  nigh  ;  I've  known  what  it 
is  to  be  truly  poor— as  only  the  poor  themselves 
can  ever  realise !  But  I'll  bear  it  all  for  him  ! 
Becanse  Iknow  that  Frank  at  heart  is  manly  and 

tnic  Ave!   I  love  him  as  fondly  as  ever !     But 

hvk!  I  bear  footsteps  ! 

^tl&  enters,  peers  cautiously,  and  timidly 
to  her  mother ,) 

txxi\  Ah !  Nellie,  darling !  is  it  you  ?  Don't 
te  afiaid,  my  love  !  Father  isn't  in  yet.  You 
asreold  and  wet.  child.  Shake  the  snow  off  your 
^>ct,  dear,  and  come  over  to  me,  and  let  me 
wniywir hands.  I  haven't  any  fire,  Nellie;  I 
to  give  every  farthing  to  pay  the  rent  this 
It  is  better  to  stay  here  than  to  be 
into  the  street.  You  look  so  pale,  you 
me!  Don't  tremble  so.  darling!  Look 
Nellie!  Are  you  ill?  Father  won't  beat 
■••  He  won't  expect  any  money  to-night ! 

Bfaw/  heard  from    the   stairs,      Nellie 

:  I  think  I  can  hear  his  voice.  Give  me 
^^  .  and  creep  into  the  bed ;  he  won't  know 
f*»fcrf ,  then ! 

^tisteps  and  singing  heard  off  stage,) 

*^»t  [the  husband  and  father,  coarsely 
^^P^g,  and  stamping  up  stairs) : 

Tis  the  last  rose  of  last  summer- 
Left  blooming  all  alo-o-o-ne ! 

JWi  kicking  up  a  row  ?     What  row  ?     Eh  ? 
wfc*«fcat  row?     Are  you  talking  to  me,  mum  ? — 

Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by— 

•?   What's  my  wife  got  to  do  with  you  ? 

ySi  kalf  enters,  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
f0kBiating  excitedly  to  some  one  down  stairs,) 

^glhe  blowed  I  While  I'm  in  my  premises  I 
Wnd  on  my  own  footing ! 

P^imr  '*recedesr  and  he  falls  to  the 
/^*Ji^/  he  rises,  and  advances  with  unsteady 

Oh,  fol  dil  du  rol,  fol  dil  du  rol, 
Such  a  jolly  old  fellow  am  I — 
—am  I. 

J^tndeavours  to  sit  upon  the  stool,  but,  mis- 
'mg  its  position,  he  falls  again.  He  holds 
**r  at9l  upon  rising,  as  though  to  prevent  it 
^niMg  away  from  him.) 

if  they  aint  all  doing  the  "  Highland 
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Where  have  you  been,  Frank  ? 
nilTK:  Where  have  I  been  ?  Wh-where  have 
tktti?    {Hesitates.)     I've  been  — msulted— 
'     "  insiitted,  Kate. 


KA.TE  :  And  who  has  insulted  you,  Frank  ? 
Frank:  I  went  into  the  "Bull  and  Bottle;" 
not  to  drink,  you  know,  Kate. 

Kate  {in  a  whisper) :  Good  Heavens !  The 
rent  I  gave  him  to  pay  ! 

Frank  :  But — but  just  to  ask  a  question  ;  and 
when  I  asked  him  to  let  it  stand  over  for  a  day  or 
two.  he  pulled  it  back ! 
Kate  :  What  I  Pulled  the  answer  back,  Frank  ? 
Frank:  No,  no,  Kate.  What  I  asked  him, 
er — you  know — and  told  me  to  pay  him  what  I 
owed  him  first.  *'  Pay  you  what  I  owe  you  !  "  I 
said.  ••  Pay  you  what  I  owe  you !  I  ask  you,  do 
we  owe  the  publicans  anythmg  ?  "  So  he  said, 
"  Don't  come  any  of  the  blue  ribbon  here,  you 
know,  cause  it  won't  wash  I  Go  home  and  work 
for  your  family !  "  He  said,  **  You're  not  a  man  ; 
it's  your  sort  that  gives  the  publican  a  bad  name. 
Go  on  out  now,  and  take  your  cr-credit  somewhere 
else,  or  I'll  have  you  chucked  out."  Me  !  Me, 
Kate  ! — a  gentleman !  There  was  a  fat  woman 
{endeavours  to  li^ht  his  pipe),  witli  a  pimple  on 
her  nose,  sittinsf  m  the  comer,  and  she  stood  up 
for  me  like  a  br-brick.  She  said,  *'  Well,  land- 
lord, it's  very  hard  lines,  it  is,  for  a  man  that's 
put  many  a  coat  on  your  back  and  shoes  on  your 
children  s  feet,  to  be  denied  a  drop  of  something 
warm  on  a  cold  day.  B-B-But  you  publicans  are 
all  the  same ;  while  we've  got  the  m-money  you 
grins  like  a  walrus,  but  when  its  gone  we  can  get 
chucked  out.  Blessed  if  I  don't  join  the  temper- 
ance ;  it'll  do  me  more  good  than  making  your 
fortune  I"  "W-W-Well,^'  I  said,  "Mr.  Sponger, 
while  you  keep  to  vulgar  abuse  I  don't  mmd, 
b-b-but  when  you  come  to  chucking  out  {endea- 
deavours  to  place  himself  in  a  defiant  attitude, 
but,  failing,  drops  back  heavily,  and  rests  upon 
the  table),  you've  got  to  do  it."  Well,  I  thought 
I'd  pay  him  out.     I  had  the  rent  in  my  pocket. 

Kate  :  God  help  us,  now !  We  shall  be  thrown 
on  the  streets. 

Frank  :  So  I  says,  and  I  showed  him  the  pieces, 
"  I  can  go  elsewhere,  where  I  can  be  treated  as  a 
gentleman  {stands)-^2^  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  n-noblest  f-families  in  the  three  kingdoms !  " 
Lord  I  he  did  look  mad,  Kate,  when  he  saw  me 
passing  with  a  bottle  of  whisky  under  my  arm.  I 
didn't  want  it  myself,  Kate  {staggers),  you  know ; 
but  it  was  a  useful  lesson  for  him.  Anybody 
would  think  I  was  drunk,  wouldn't  they,  Kate, 
eh  ?  I'm  not  though  I  I've  got  a  cold,  or  some- 
thing, in  my  head.  I'm  not  a  bad  looking  sort  of 
chap,  am  I  ?  The  girl  round  at  the  "Tom  Cribb" 
said  that  if  my  face  was  all  the  colour  of  my  nose 
I'd  do  for  a  Red  Indian  1  That's  jokincf*  though ; 
eh,  Kate  ?    Where's  Nellie  ?    I  want  the  money ! 

Kate  :  For  what,  Frank  ? 

Frank:  You  wouldn't  know  if  I  were  to  tell 
you,  Kate. 

Kate  :  Is  it  to  pay  a  silly  bet,  Frank  ? 

Frank:  Don't  talk  like  that,  Kate.  I'd  sooner 
die  than  not  have  that  money  in  the  morning. 

Kate  :  And  the  rent  is  gone,  Frank  ? 

Frank  :  Well,  didn't  I  tell  you  ? 

Kate  :  Whatever  shall  we  ao  !  Supposing  she 
hasn't  any  money  ? 

Frank  :  She  must  have  some  money  1  She's 
sure  to  have  some  money  I    She  must  get  some ! 

Kate  :  I've  taken  all  my  money,  for  charing  in 
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the  city,  in  advance,  and  the  housekeeper  Wn't 
let  roe  have  any  more. 

Frank  {after  a  fduse) :  I-I've  g-got  a  splendid 
tip  for  the  St.  Leger ! 

Kate  :  Mrs.  Jones  won't  take  the  tip  for  the 
six  weeks'  rent.  She  is  poor,  and  her  husband  is 
out  of  work.  {Pauses,)  Frank,  do  you  know  that 
it  was  eight  years  ago  to-day  that  we  were  mar- 
ried? What  a  change  has  come  over  us  since 
then! 

Frank:  Don't  talk  like  that,  Kate;  y-y-you 
want  to  annoy  me  be-be-because  I've  been  un- 
fortunate. Take  a  drop  of  this,  Kate  {offers 
bottle) ;  it  will  liven  you  up.  You  wont  ?  Well, 
here's  my  love  to  you.  {Excitedly ^  after  a  pause.) 
He  said  I  was  a  selfish  hound  1  I  ought  to  have 
brained  him  on  the  spot !  Where's  Nellie  ?  I 
want  Nellie ;  where  is  she  ?  {Staggers  round  the 
room,) 

{Nellie  rises  in  the  bed,  afraid ^  but  Kate  in- 
duces her  to  He  still.) 

Frank:  I'm  always  (unlucky !  She  came  in 
last,  of  course;  and  I've  to  pay.  A  trifle  is  a 
fortune  to  me  now,  and  I  can't  get  it  {recedes  to 
table).  Where's  Nellie,  Kate  ?  Where  is  she  ? 
Have  a  drop  of  this.  Kate ;  it  will  do  you  good. 

Kate  {earnestly) :  Frank  I  Frank  I  Can  an 
enemy— a  bitter  enemy,  do  one  good  {pointing 
to  bottle).  That  is  the  greatest  enemy  I  have  ever 
had  !  It  has  robbed  me  of  health,  of  wealth,  and 
happiness ;  it  has  ruined  my  happy  home,  it  has 
blighted  many  a  fond  dream,  and,  Frank,  it  has 
robbed  me  of  you ! 

Frank  {half  soberly)-.  You  think  I'm  very  bad, 
Kate,  don't  you  ?  You're  sorry  you  married  the 
gallant  young  soldier,  ar'n't  you  ? 

Kate  :  Don't  say  that,  Frank  !  In  spite  of  all 
I  love  you,  my  darling  husband!  You  can't 
blame  me,  though,  Frank,  for  feeling  sad.  when  I 
see  that  curse  taking  the  bloom  from  your  cheek, 
and  the  light  from  your  eye — when  I  see  our  little 
home,  dearer  than  ever  because  of  its  poverty, 
going,  going  away  from  us.  It's  hard  to  be  happy 
when  you  are  away,  and  I  am  left  alone  in  the 
cold  room,  without  fire  or  food.  I  can't  help  feel- 
ing sad,  Frank,  can  I  ? 

Frank  :  F- Fortune  has  been  against  me.  and 
you  regret  the  words  which  bound  you  to  a  miser- 
able outcast. 

Kate  :  When  have  I  given  you  cause  to  think 
so  ?    Have  I  ever  complained,  dear  ? 

Frank  :  And  you  want  me  to  join  the  miserable 
temperance  crowd ! 

Kate  :  Who  are  the  more  miserable,  Frank  ? 

Frank  {excitedly) :  No,  Kate.  This  is  a  friend 
that  has  stood  by  when  others  have  left  me.  I 
saw  Lord  Reginald  in  the  street  the  other  day, 
and  he  passed  me  by.  No,  Kate  ;  you  are  doing 
this  to  annoy  me.  You  are  like  the  publican  and 
the  landlady  {lor/dly) ;  you  are  all  against  me,  1 
say.  Where's  Nellie?  Where  is  she  ?  How  hot 
it  IS  getting  !  I  shall  be  stifled  !  {Staggers  to  the 
window^  which  he  pushes  open.    Snow  falls  in.) 

{Kate  is  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  watch- 
ing hii  movements.) 

Frank  :  My  brain  is  aflame ! 


Kate  :  I  feel  something  is  going*  to  happ 
{falls  on  her  knees  and  prays). 

Frank  {staggers  about  t?ie  room  ivzth  the  boi 
in  his  hatid) :  I !  a  miserable  selfish  hound  I 
I'll  kill  him  !  {He  drinks  from  the  boUIc,  a 
moves  irregularly,  making  excited  gestures  a 
muttering  incoherent  phrases,  then-  fums  si 
denly  to  Kate,  and  shouts,  in  a  thick  z^otce)  Doi 
look  at  me,  with  that  pale  face,  Kate  \  .  ...  Tit. 
that  black  cat  away.  Kate !  There  it  goes,  rou 
by  the  bed!  {Shrieks.)  No!  keep  off,  keepi 
me  I  {Retreats  a?td  seizes  a  chair,  and  azJKi 
blow  at  the  floor ;  the  chair  smashes^  an  of 
remaining  in  his  hand.)  Aha  !  That  frighten 
him!  That  drove  him  off  jolly  quick,  Kate.  V 
not  afraid— I'm  not  afraid,  Kate.  {^ITe  mac^ 
about  the  room  looking  nervously  behind  him . 
times  ;  he  sits  down,  after  a  ^ause,  and  drin^ 
again.  He  turns  again,  excitedly,  to  ICafe,  ^ 
is  terrified.)  Where's  Nellie?  Where  is  she 
Where's  Nelhe  ?  I  know  she  is  here !  {Approach^ 
the  bed.  Kate  rises,  cuJlvances,  and  stands  in  tk 
way.) 

Frank  {loudly) :  Kate,  I  shall  kill  you !  I  slal 
kill  somebody !  Stand  off,  I  say,  or  I'll  kill  Jon  / 
Where's  Nellie  ?    Where  is  she  ?  j 

{Nellie  screams^  rises  from  the  bed,  and 
rushes  to  Iter  another.) 

Frank  :  Aha !  you  are  here  !  WTiere's  the 
money  ?  I  want  the  money !  Where  is  it  ?  Nonel 
None  !  It  is  a  lie  !  give  it  me  !  Come  here  !  {KaU 
vainly  endeavours  to  prevent  him  seizing  ih 
child.)  Let  me  get  at  her !  It  is  a  lie ;  it  is  a  lie  1 
{He  pushes  Kate  out  of  the  way.  after  a  struggU, 
and  seizes  Nellie  by  the  arm.  Nellie  kneels,  aai 
looks  up  imploringly  at  him.) 

Frank  :  No,  the  money  !  Quick,  the  money i 
None !  Eh  ?  None !  There !  {He  raises^  tkt 
chair  leg,  and  strikes  her  on  the  head.  Nellk 
falls,  and  the  blood  trickles  down  her  face. 
Frank  stands  over  her  with  starting  eyes,  ani, 
while  Kate  speaks,  recedes  and  advances,  keep- 
ing  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  child.) 

Kate  {rushes  forward  and  kneels  behind  tht 
child)'.  Great  God!  My  child!  my  child!  vs$ 
poor  little  darling!  You  are  not  dead,  Nellie; 
you  are  not  dead!  My  darling,  my  little  pet, 
speak  to  me  !  speak  to  me !  Look  at  me,  Nellie/ 
Tt  is  your  own  poor  mother,  darling  ;  Nellie,  dar- 
ling {sobs).  No!  She  is  silent!  She  is  still! 
My  little  child  is  dead  ! 

Frank  {staggers  to  a  few  feet  of  the  child, 
with     his     hands    clenched,    and    trembling 
violently)'.    Dead?     Dead?     {He   starts   hack, 
again,   and,   during  subsequent  speech,  keefs 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  child.) 

Kate  :  At  last  you  have  done  all !  With  one  fell 
stroke  you  have  slaughtered  your  own  child,  you 
have  torn  her  mother's  heart,  and  you— you  are  3 
murderer !  Nay,  you  can  do  one  act  more  [ad- 
vafices  towards  him),  kill  me— kill  your  wife,  and 
let  me  follow  my  little  girl  to  Heaven.  I  have 
nothing^  to  live  for  now  !  My  heart  is  broken ;  my 
life  withered  !  Kill  me!  for  I  could  not  live  to 
hear,  branded  with  horrid  shame,  that  name  which 
in  days  gone  by  sounded  so  sweet  to  me.  I  could 
not  live  to  see  you  odious  to  all  as  a  murderer ! 
Infanticide  !     I  could  not  live  and  know  that  the 
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neck  that  these  fond  arms  so  often  caressed, 

dionld  be  broken  by  the  shameful  rope  of  the 

baogoaa!  That  that  man  once  so  kindly,  so 

tsait,  s&oald  be  executed  by  the  infamous  gibbet 

fef  tfeenorder  of  his  own  weak  little  child  !     No, 

Frani;  you  can  do  one  kind  act  in  return  for  all 

nylofe  and  devotion — kill  me,  now,  and  let  me 

fo3ow my  little  girl  to  Heaven!     {He  draws  a 

Tinker.   During  this  speech  he  has  listened 

lith  iyes  intent  upon  the  child,  and  during 

apsuse mutters  **  Dead  /  dead  /  ") 

Rate  [kneels) :   But  before  I  die,  take  back 

tins ftde  cross  you  gave  me  long,  long  ago.  when 

in  fte  food  you  asked  me  to  be  your  wife,  and 

piw^  to  love  me— true  as  the  stars  above. 

Ali,tetTainly!  how  cruelly ! 

ftiK  [sobered,  takes  the  cross) :  The  cross ! 

tSeaws!  And  have — you — kept — this— all— this 

%time.  Kate?    {He  sobs  aloud,  and  turns 

•wafc  Mutters.)    Kate,  Kate  !  you— can't— for- 

fo^me  ?  {Entreat ingly)  You  can't,  can  you  ? 

No  1 1  can't  hope  for  it.     I'm- I'm  sorry-^sorry, 

Kate.  [IFith  feeling)   I  didn't  know  what  I  was 

doing!    The  Curse   of  Drink  was  on  me  !     It 

ifeated  me !    It  maddened  me !    And  I   am   a 

cruel  murderer  {raises  revolver).     But  good  bye, 

Kate;  good  bye.     I'll  be  a  man  at  last  I     I  kept 

'ik\j(nnting  to  revolver) ;  I  knew  I  was  a  thorn 

to  ]w,  and  I  intended  to  do  it.    You  are  still 

iwg,  Kate ;  you  are  still  beautiful,  aye,  beautiful 

Jiaagel,  Kate.     I  mustn't — kiss — ^yqu  before 

Iftlae?  I  mustn't  kiss  you  before  I  go  before 

■tJB^Bcnt  seat  of  the  Almighty  ?    There  will 

* » hope  for  me,  Kate,  I  am  too  bad,  and  we 

I  ™  te  parted  for  ever !  One  kiss,  Kate.  {He 
'^ker.)  Good  bye,  Kate.   {Presents  revolver 

,  ^  head.)  Good  bye,  my  darling  !  Don't 
™»k  so  veiy  badly  of  me  when  I'm  gone!  It 
Jsn't  all  my  work  !  I  did  the  act,  but  it  was 
« demon,  the  curse  of  drink,  that  moved  me  to 
fteact!  Good  bye.  Kate,  my  girl!  {He fires; 
^,  just  in  time,  Kate  rises  arid  seizes  his  arm, 
^^^ charge  ascends.) 

J^TB:  See !  She  moves !  she  lives  !  she  is  not 
^d*  Nellie,  my  darling,  open  your  eyes,  dear, 
*d^look  at  me,  look  at  your  mother.  {Nellie 
^^iereyes,  and  seeing  Frank,  who  has  ap- 

I  yyto.  starts  and  clings  to  her  mother,  who 

I  '^herujfon  her  knee.) 
-Jtos  {turns  away  to  audience) :    Ah,  it's 
■■KWtitis  just! 

**tt(^;>jej-  the  child,  and  they  embrace; 
^^  J^^^  i*P  the  revolver  which  he  had 
j%W'  Kate  rushes  to  him  entreatingly) : 
•^y.  Frank ;  cast  it  away. 

ftlSX:  I  should  be  a  coward,  Kate.     I  de- 
^  a  thousand  deaths.     I  am  unfit  to  live  ! 
^J^'.  It  is  forgiven.     I  forgive  you  ;  Nellie 
'^  wigive  you. 

?*AXK :  Kate,  I  can  never  be  forgiven  ;  I  am 
^l?^^t>eyond  repentance  !  I'm  not  a  man,  for 
*°^ horrid  deed  were  unworthy  of  a  man. 
J^^ :  No,  Frank.  Put  that  away.  If  is  all 
^j^^*  Will  you  disown  the  monster  who  has 
^^the  horrors  of  to-night  ? 
flr^  ^^PP^o<^<^h^ng  Rate,  slowly  and  with 
•J*^:  1  will  not  make  a  vow.  Kate.  I  will  not 
^^1  swear,  because  I  have  already  deceived 
Jw.  Bot  take  again  this  little  rustic  cross,  which, 


io  happier  days,  when  rich  and  prosperous,  I  gave 
you,  as  I  asked  you  to  be  my  bride.  I  took  you 
from  a  happy  home,  from  a  host  of  good  fellows 
— gentlemen— any  one  of  whom  would  have  treated 
you  better,  and  loved  you  more  fondly,  and  never 
have  reduced  you  to  live  in  a  stricken  garret, 
starved  and  broken-hearted.  But  in  this  poor 
abode  I  give  you  again  this  simple  rustic  cross, 
still  an  emblem  of  our  mutual  love;  and  let  it 
witness  my  firm  resolve  to  live,  henceforth,  for 
you ;  and  my  duty,  to  love  you,  and  work  for  you^ 
and  never  again,  though  fortune  may  smile  again, 
as  indeed  it  will,  ever  to  have  recourse  to  that 
thrice  accursed  drink  that  has  brought  so  much 
suffering  to  you,  and  suffering  and  degradation  to 
me.  I  kneel,  and  call  upon  heaven  to  witness 
my  solemn  vow,  and  may  the  good  God  above  us 
vouchsafe  to  pardon  the  evil  past  for  the  sake  of 
my  future  life-long  atonement. 


POPULAR    PORTRAITS. 


E  wonder  how  many  people  there  are 
in  London  who  have  actually  seen 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery!  It 
almost  seems  a  principle  of  Govern- 
ment to  seek  publicity  as  little  as 
possible,  even  in  cases  where  it  caters  for  the 
public  only.  We  question,  indeed,  if  one  man  in 
five  hundred  knows  where  the  effigies  of  Eng- 
land's departed  great  ones  are  deposited.  For 
the  thousands  annually  spent  in  purchasing  por- 
traits, and  for  the  generous  gifts  made  by  in- 
dividuals for  the  public  good,  the  result  is  that 
scarcely  a  hundred  persons  in  the  day  (except  at 
"  Healtheries"  or  **  Fisheries  "  times)  wend  their 
way  to  the  rambling  galleries  in  South  Ken- 
sington where  the  collection  is  deposited ;  indeed 
we  have  often  been  in  the  rooms  for  more  than 
an  hour  at  a  time  and  encountered  nobody  but 
the  solem  and  bored-looking  •*  Bobby "  who 
watches  the  effigies.  We  have  dwelt  upon  the 
generally  deserted  condition  of  this  gallery  for 
Uie  purpose  of  contrasting  it  with  the  dozens  of 
portrait  galleries  to  be  found — in  our  shop  win- 
dows. Wherever  in  the  fashionable  streets  of 
London  or  any  English  city  or  lar^e  town,  we 
see  a  crowd  congregrated  before  a  shop  window,, 
there,  almost  certainly,  an  equal  number  of  nota- 
bilities are  staring  back  at  the  crowd,  in  the 
shape  of  photographs,  cartes  de  visile,  cabinet, 
promenade  or  panel  size.  Certainly  street  por- 
trait galleries  are  a  great  success  :  no  turnstiles 
to  be  passed  ;  no  sticks  or  umbrellas  to  be  given 
up ;  no  pompous  rooms  in  which  pompous  at- 
tendants preside  with  a  serene  air  o/er  pompous 
portraits.  Here  social  equality  is,  indeed,  car- 
ried to  its  utmost  limit ;  her  Majesty  is  to  be  found 
cheek  by  jowl  with  "  the  Peckham  Poisoner,"  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  hung  as  a  pen- 
dant to  Kate  Vaughan  or  Connie  Gilchrist.  The 
only  principle  govering  the  selection  of  the  por- 
trait being  their  commercial  value,  and  that  de- 
pends on  the  popularity  or  notability  of  the  person 
represented. 
The  commercial  value  of  the  human  face  can 
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never  have  been  tested  to  such  an  extent  as  it  is 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  universal  **  photo." 
If  report  speaks  correctly  many  a  fair  lady  can 
say,  with  a  larjfe  amount  of  truth  :  "  My  face  is 
my  fortune."  The  wholesale  trade  in  photographs 
increases  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  to  obtain 
good  sellers  and  their  permission  to  sell  their 
photographs  must  in  itself  be  the  source  of  large 
incomes  to  many  first-class  photographers.  The 
Royal  Family,  the  Ministry,  and,  perhaps,  above 
all,  popular  actors  and  actresses  are  what  the 
trade  terms  '*sure  cards,"  that  is,  there  is  a 
constant  demand  fot  them,  often,  indeed,  a  much 
greater  one  than  can  readily  be  supplied.  Let  us 
visit  one  of  the  largest  London  photographers* 
shops.  Displayed  in  albums,  frames  and  stands, 
or  packed  in  boxes  and  drawers  are  representa- 
tions of  hundreds  of  well-known  and  unknown 
gersonages.  What  a  collection  of  faces  and 
gures  !  If  a  box  or  two  of  them  were  to  be  sealed 
up  and  buried  in  the  ground,  to  be  dug  up  two  or 
three  centuries  later,  what  a  prize  they  would  be 
to  the  fortunate  finder  1  Hitherto  we  have  only 
known  our  ancestors  through  the  pencils  of  cer- 
tain great  artists,  and  the  sitters  themselves  have 
always  belonged  to  the  highest  class.  Hence  we 
are  apt  to  attribute  certain  leading  expressions  of 
countenance  to  our  progenitors,  which  are  rather 
owing  to  the  mannerism  of  the  painters  than  to 
the  sitters.  Thus  all  Lawrence's  beauties  possess 
a  certain  look  in  common ;  if  we  believed  his 
brush  without  reserve,  we  should  (none  of  us  do) 
fancy  that  the  English  race  of  his  time  were 
the  noblest  looking  beings  that  ever  trod  the 
earth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough,  and  the  result  is  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  ^ces  of  the  immediate  past  even  is 
purely  conventional.  But  it  is  far  different  with  a 
photograph.  Here  we  have  the  very  lines  of 
nature',  and  it  can  be  said  that  no  two  are  alike. 
The  price,  a^ain,  enables  all  to  have  their  portraits. 
In  comparing  French  and  English  photographs, 
it  is  important  to  observe  the  wide  difference 
between  the  class  of  portraits  that  sell.  In  France 
statesmen,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  scien- 
tific men,  do  not  sell  at  all.  In  England  we  know 
kow  different  it  is  :  we  want  to  know  public  men — 
great  priests,  lawyers,  painters,  literary  men  and 
travellers,  and  so  their  photographs  are  produced 
and  sold  in  thousands.  Thus  we  know  their  per- 
sonality long  before  we  see  them.  "  There's  the 
Cardinal,"  or  "I'm  sure  that  is  Mr.  Gladstone" 
is  the  instinctive  cogitation,  as  we  recall  portraits 
we  have  often  seen  in  the  windows. 

Certainly,  when  one  sees  the  simpering  daubs, 
in  the  shape  of  miniatures,  intended  to  represent 
our  grandmothers  and  great-aunts,  we  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  sincerely  congratulate  ourselves 
on  being  able  to  leave  to  posterity  and  the  in- 
struction of  future  ages,  correct  representations 
of  our  lofty  brows  and  noble  selves  generally. 

Ambrosb. 


CHEAP   LITERATUEtE. 


A  PRUDENT  man  had  his  portrait  painted 
recently.  His  friends  complained  to  him  that  it 
was  much  too  old.  "That's  what  I  ordered," 
said  he.  "It  will  save  the  expense  of  another 
one  ten  years  from  now." 


LMOST  every  day  there  is  an  anooum^ 
ment  of  some  new  publication,  or  of  i 
reduction  in  the  price  of  an  old  od£ 
A  tumultuous  scramble  is  taking  plaD 
for  the  coveted  prize  of  public  favour.  Tin 
wildest  competition  has  been  raging  week  afte 
week,  for  no  other  purpose,  apparently,  than  li 
see  which  proprietor  can  beggar  the  other  fimi 
The  day  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  tk 
public  will  discover  that  this  rivalry  is  by  n 
means  designed  for  their  advantajge,  thongS 
they  may  at  present  reap  some  slight  beoS 
from  a  contest  which  is  only  intended  to  crasA 
the  weakest,  and  to  build  up  a  monopoly.  It  is  no; 
straightforward  trading  to  sell  an  article  below  iti 
cost  price  ;  and  no  one  can  suppose  that  a  system 
based  on  such  a  principle  can  be  permanent. 

An  examination  of  the  current  numbers  of  an^ 
of  the  halfpenny  or  penny  weeklies  will  show  thatj 
what  is  called  "sensation"  writing  is  the  thio^*^ 
chiefly  aimed  at.  We  have  no  desire  to  rmder- 
rate  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  wbkft  iiave  i 
been  devoted  to  some  of  these  joumak,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  too  often  lose  ngfttof 
the  fact  that  their  proper  calling  is  to  gmde  and 
direct  opinion.  Instead  of  aiming  to  aCbcd  m- 
formation,  or  to  lead  their  readers  to  tld^  fox 
themselves,  they  habitually  indulge  in  violent, 
reckless  writing.  Under  such  a  system  how  is  it 
possible  that  the  great  questions  of  the  day  can  be 
considered  in  a  calm,  rational  spirit  of  inqoiiy? 
One  journal  bids  against  another  for  a  vapid  2jw 
rancorous  writer,  and  forthwith  we  have  toUoven 
in  the  steps  of  the  successful  man,  filling  o« 
journals  with  crude  opinions,  founded  apos 
thoughtless  prejudice.  A  statesman  is  assaikd 
with  scurrility  because  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
attack  him,  or  a  government  is  condemned  be- 
cause the  journalist  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  its  policy.  His 
object  is  simply  to  write  a  "slashing  leader." 
He  delights  in  "  cutting  up  "  measures  and  roeOi 
in  heapmg  abuse  indiscriminately,  in  retailing aod 
furbishing  up  old  scandals,  in  mentioning  half  a 
dozen  famous  names  in  a  single  paragraph,  only 
to  heap  contumely  upon  them,  and  in  giving  as 
much  offence  and  causing  as  much  pain  as  pos- 
sible.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  for  a 
man  of  average  powers  to  pen  such  articles,  if  he 
be  willing  to  degrade  his  gifts  for  the  purpose. 
There  need  be  no  time  ^iven  to  thouc^ht—no 
trouble  taken  to  seek  for  information.  A  pitiful 
rechauffi  of  passages  in  modem  history,  a  to 
use  of  proper  names,  and  some  obscure  ^usiool 
to  old  events,  dressed  up  in  tinsel,  and  "  spiced** 
with  a  certain  degree  of  bitterness — and  ^ 
•*  leader"  is  complete.  The  process  may  be  re- 
peated day  after  day  without  exhausting  the  braioi 
for  the  brain  is  not  employed  at  all.  The  vocabu- 
lary need  but  to  be  frequently  replenished,  and  there 
are  books  enough  to  help  the  lame  over  this  style. 
The  article  thus  produced  has  its  brief  day,  and 
perishes  as  it  deserves.  It  has  taught  nothing,  forthe 
writer  was  himself  ignorant,  and  content  to  remain 
so.  But  it  has  done  its  work  in  misleading  public 
opinion,  and  in  corrupting  the  taste  of  the  millioo. 
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"'IT  IS  I;    DOx'r   BE  STARTLED.'" 


C^e    partms    ai    febxrton. 

By     OLIVER     CRANE, 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

_  A  QUESTIONING  SPIRIT. 

DDHhEN  I  look  back  upon  this  time  in  Mrs. 
MH  Wliitley's  parlour  I  wonder  how  my 
'■IB  brain  stood  the  trial  that  had  come  to 
™e.  I  am  sure  that  without  the  little  of  the 
Catholic  faith  that  I  had  already  learnt,  I  should 
^ave  lost  my  senses.  As  it  was  I  began  to  pray. 
^  ^gan  to  give  myself  up  lo  the  will  of  God.  I 
»id  again  and  again  : 

"  Lord,  teach  me  to  love  Thee !  I  am  poor, 
'founded,  strayed,  puzzled,  and  heart-sore — carry 
aeHoroe!" 

:'3 


If  I  could  have  found  Alice  and  died!  That 
was  my  wish  as  far  as  I  dared  wish  it.  Life  was 
nothing  to  me  without  Alice.  And  I  felt  that  to 
find  her  as  I  hoped  to  do,  and  then  to  give  her 
back  with  my  own  hands  to  the  sphere  to  which 
she  belonged  would  be  so  great  a  call  on  my 
strength  of  body  and  mind,  that  I  could  never 
stand  up  against  it  long.   I  should  die,  I  thought. 

"  I  shall  live  till  I  have  done  it,  and  then  I 
shall  die.*' 

As  I  stood  behind  Ben's  and  Mrs.  Whitley's 
chairs,  I  knew  they  were  talking  on,  not  heeding 
me,  though  my  heart  had  just  been  broken  by  the 
discovery  that  had  been  m3^pj^Jii^y;^(^'j,i< 
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on ;  s;noothly,  tenderly,  with  great  gentleness, 
and  the  most  exquisite  s)rmpathy,  as  it  seemed  to 
me — she  leaning  towards  Ben  ;  Ben  holding  her 
hand,  and  asking  questions  quite  to  the  point, 
and  at  once  clever  and  kind.  They  had  got  back 
now  to  the  lost  Henri,  Mr.  Bamct's  brother.  And 
so  I  heard  that  Mr.  Bamet  was  dead,  and  that  he 
had  been  dead  four  years ;  and  that,  by  his  will, 
if  the  descendants  of  Henri  could  not  be  found 
n  five  years,  the  whole  of  his  property  was  to  be- 
long to  the  Viscountess  St.  Martin. 

"And  is  her  sister  forgotten  ?*'  I  asked,  in  a 
voice  out  of  which  I  could  not  keep  the  anguish  of 
my  heart. 

**  She  is  left  out  of  the  will.*'  said  Mrs.  Whitley, 
**  only  there  is  a  bequest ;  if  she  reappears  she  is 
to  have  an  annuity  of  £ys  ^  y^^r  for  life.  You 
know  she  is  not  likely  to  have  fallen  into  respect- 
able hands  ;  and  nobody  knows  what  she  may  be 
herself,  if  she  lives,  by  this  time.*' 

I  groaned,  and  thought,  a'as,  how  true  ! 
**  And  sometimes  her  sister,  who  is  always  long- 
ing after  her,  will  plan  with  me  how  things  shall 
be  if  we  find  her  again ;  and  she  says  I  must 
take  charge  of  her,  and  that  I  must  go  to  some  of 
those  places  in  France  which  I  remember,  and  try 
to  make  her  fit  for  her  true  position  in  life.  When 
I  sit  here,  neat  and  clean,  sometimes  I  catch  my- 
self listening,  as  if  I  expected  some  good  angel 
to  bring  the  lost  wayfarer  to  the  woman  whose 
arms  are  as  ready  for  her  as  they  have  ever 
been.'' 

"But  the  good  angel  may  have  been  keeping 
her  all  this  time.  She  may  be  poor  in  mone^*  but 
no  less  rich  in  good  works  and  holy  dispositions 
than  her  more  favoured  sister." 

"  Well  said,  young  man,"  answered  our  old 
friend.  "Well  said.  I  am  glad  that  you  can 
estimate  true  riches ;  I  am  glad  that  you  can 
hope  in  God." 

My  lips  were  open  to  speak  of  Alice — to  tell  all 
that  Mrs.  Slade  had  told  me.  The  age  agreed — 
the  black  velvet  round  the  wrist  which  the  child 
would  beg  to  have  fastened — the  talk  of  "  pretty 
mamma  " — and  the  sort  of  shock  I  had  suffered 
on  seeing  her  twin  sister,  convinced  me  that  the 
mystery  of  Alice's  parentage  was  a  mystery  no 
longer.  My  lips  were  open  to  say  it  all  to  Ben 
and  Mrs.  Whitley;  for  I  had  never  spoken  of 
Alice  to  my  brother,  and  so  I,  alone,  knew  of  her 
identity  with  the  missing  Annette  St.  Clair ;  but  I 
did  not  speak ;  for  Ben  rose  up,  and,  as  it  were, 
stopped  me  by  his  strange  looks.  Again  his  face 
wore  the— as  it  seemed  to  me— frightened,  scared 
look,  which  had  before  so  surprised  me ;  and 
again  for  one  moment  as  he  rose,  he  grasped  my 
arm,  and  gave  an  eager  glance  into  my  face. 
The  thought — what  can  be  the  matter  with  Ben  ? 
so  interrupted  me,  that  I  did  not  carry  out  my 
impulses,  and  speak  of  Alice  to  them  both,  as  I 
had  opened  my  mouth  to  do.  And  when  Ben 
said :  "  Let  us  go  now,"  I  said,  "  Good  night " 
to  Mrs.  Whitley,  and  thought  I  would  speak  to  Ben 
first,  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  speak  to  him 
when  we  were  alone. 

Mrs.  Whitley  bade  me  good  night  quietly 
enough.    Then  Ben  said  to  me  : 

"  We  shall  remember  this  evening  all  our  lives, 
1  think." 


She  said : 

••  1  was  just  thinking  of  giving  you  something 
by  which  that  would  be  made  quite  sure." 

"  What  will  you  give  me  ?  "  and  Ben  laughed, 
and  his  usual  boy's  manner  had  returned  to 
him. 

"  I  heard  what  you  said  to  your  brother  as  he 
came  here,  and  now  I'll  give  you  something." 

She  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  she  left  some- 
thing in  his  palm. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Whitley. 

"  It  looks  like  a  copper  coin  of  this  realm,  com- 
monly called  a  penny,"  said  Ben,  with  an  amusing 
gravity. 

"  Quite  right,"  said  the  woman,  *•  but  when  to- 
morrow comes,  go  and  buy  with  it  a  penny  cate- 
chism, and  you  will  find  that  you  can  have,  if 
you  please,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

"  Ifeank  you,"  said  Ben,  heartily,  and  pocket- 
ing his  penny.  "  I  will  use  it  as  you  wish :  good 
night." 

"And  be  sure  to  call  again,"  she  cried  after 
us. 

"  We  will,  we  will,"  we  answered,  and  then  we 
were  again  in  the  street.  But  I  stopped,  and 
turned  round.  I  remembered  suddenly  the  words 
used  by  the  servants  of  the  viscountess. 

"Mrs.  Whitley,"  I  said,  "do  you  know  Mr. 
Barron?" 

"  Very  well;  he  is  a  good  man,  and  he  is  ray 
nephew." 

"  Ben,"  I  said,  "there  are  many  more  Catholics 
in  the  world  than  I  fancied." 

How  Ben  laughed ! 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "what  a  thing  it  is  to  live 
among  the  fields  and  the  oxen.  My  dear  fellow, 
we  are  the  tares  among  the  com,  we  are,  depend 
upon  it.  The  seeds  of  heresy,  in  all  manner  of 
shapes,  sprung  up,  and  very  nearly  choked  the 
good  seed  in  this  country.  I  read  books,  and 
men's  minds ;  and  you  have  a  different  study. 
but  I,  for  my  part,  have  found  the  true  faith, 
always  the  same,  on  every  side  of  me.  I  can't 
help  asking  myself,  What  is  faith  ?  " 

We  were  walking  together  towards  my  mother's 
house  as  Ben  said  this,  and  stepping  out  at  a 
tolerably  quick  pace,  suddenly  we  came  on  some 
one  who,  from  round  the  comer,  appeared  verj' 
unexpectedly  in  our  way. 

"  Hallo  ! "  cried  Ben  ;  "  it  is  not  dark  night  yet 
—can't  you  see  where  you  are  going  ?  " 

"  Beg  pardon,  gentlemen." 

And  there  stood  before  us,  with  a  broad  smile 
on  his  honest  face.  Captain  Bartlett.  We  had 
not  seen  him  since  he  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Craven, 
had  drank  tea  with  us  at  the  Meadows. 

"  Be^n  to  a  solemn  sight,"  said  Captain  Bart- 
lett ;  "  I  thought  you  might  have  been  there  ?  " 

"  No.     Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Well,  sister  and  I  thought  we  would  go ;  but 
her  heart  failed  her.  Everybody  did  not  know. 
My  brother,  Craven  is  a  guardian,  you  know." 

We  began  to  guess  what  he  meant.  We  all 
began  to  walk  on  briskly,  for  our  roads  lay  one 
way. 

"  It  was  that  poor  murdered  creature's  funeral. 

His  young  brother  was  there— in  such  awful  grief. 

I  wibh  some  good  may  come  to  the  lad.    Craven 

te!!s  me  that  a  more  wretched  ittle  tramp  than  he 
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vas  tiD  years   ago,  eyes   never  looked  upon. 

Ben  Father  Beonet  took  him  up,  and  that  was 

thesaiiDi^of  him." 

"Yes,"  we  said,  "  we  heard  that,  and  we  were 
qdtesait  that  it  was  true/' 

"Da?cn  knows  a  great  deal  about  these  Jack- 
sons.  Jemmy  Jackson  was  as  great  a  cheat  and 
as  scandulous  a  character  as  any  in  this  country. 
He  was  transported  for  life  at  last,  and  died  out 
tluire,"  said  Captain  Bartlett  significantly.  "The 
tldest  son  was  by  a  former  marriage.  His  end 
IPC  have  just  seen.  This  younger  boy  was  by  a 
kc  marriage,  with  a  pretty  girl  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  and  who  died  of  her  hard  life  and 
fi-asage ;  that  girl  was  a  Catholic,  and  she  did 
her  be^  with  the  sons,  I  hear.  I  do  believe  that 
6is ywing  lad  who  is  left  may  turn  out  well.'' 

"Turnout!  "  exclaimed  Ben.  "Why  there  is 
00  question  of  it — will  turn  out  well.  Why  he 
las  tnmed  out  well.  He  is  a  decent  scholar, 
^  industrious,  and  one  of  Father  Bennet's  altar 
boys." 

"Indeed!  "  exclaimed  our  companion. 

"He did  all  in  his  power  to  help  his  brother 
ont  of  bad  company ;  what  more  could  the  lad  do  ? 
Oodhdphim!  I  hope  to  see  him  get  on  well 
and  be  a  credit  to  Leverton.  And  so  the  poor 
creatoe  was  buried  this  evening  ?  " 
"Y«.    Eight  of  the  paupers  carried  the  poor 

^.  Oh,  It's  a  solemn  thing  !  "  said  Captain 

«ito.  **  How  little  we  thought  of  all  that  the 

wghttwld  bring  forth,  when  we  were  being  so 

fmsistiy  entertained  at  your  house  in  the  even- 

^'  M  still  I  do  want  a  word  or  two  with  that 

wyXed." 

;'HTiy?"  asked  Ben. 

"There  is  no  harm  in  telling  you,"  said  the 
«ptain.  «•  But  1  fancy  I  have  known  something 
of  one  of  the  men  concerned  in  the  Oldbury  rob- 
bery/' '' 

I  listened  now  with  an  attention  which  almost 
stopped  my  breath.  1  saw  Ben  look  round  with  a 
^  fall  o!  interest. 

"I  know  very  well,"  said  the  captain,  "that 
uiere  may  be  more  than  a  common  interest  mixed 
^  with  this  robl)ery— the  disappearance  of  the 
y^^  woman." 

%  heart  throbbed  up  to  my  throat,  I  could 
^cely  command  myself.  But  I  caught  a  glance 
^  Ben's  clever   eyes  which  seemed  to  say — 

^fsten,  and  don't  speak,"  so  I  kept  silence 
^walked  on. 

"There  were  three  men  talking  at  the  entrance 
^  the  passage  which  leads  up  to  the  *  Brokers' 
Arms.' "  '^ 

]*  Yes,"  I  replied. 

"One  was,  no  doubt,  the  man  who  was  mur- 
dered." 

"No doubt."  said  Ben. 

"pother  was  a  tall,  very  tall  man,  whom  you, 
«r.  Hennr,  can  identify." 

i;  Yes,'^  I  said,  •*  the  light  fell  on  his  face." 
,  Joe  other  was  shorter,  stout,  very  round  in 

.,D    '  °°®  shoulder  higher  than  another." 

flow  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  Ben. 

It  is  a  guess.     Such  a  man  was  in  this  town, 

*od  stopped  me  just  by  the  one-mile  stone.    *  I'm 

^«  to  the  road,  captain,'  he  said,  '  give  me  a 

"^-    1  gave  the  man  half  a  crow».    He  had 


sailed  with  me  when  I  was,  through  sickness, 
short  of  hands.  He  worked  well.  He  had  his 
collar  bone  broken  in  two  places,  by  two  separate 
accidents.  He  was  a  very  dangerous  sort  of  cha- 
racter, as  I  could  prove.  But  he  served  my  turn, 
I  think  he  was  the  other  man.  Brooks  saw  him 
as  he  came  out,  and  the  man  offered  to  help  him 
on  his  start  with  the  cattle  the  next  morning.  We 
can  prove,  therefore,  that  he  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  is,  too,  a  man  known  to  the 
folice ;  coming  occasionally  here  ;  always  getting 
ackson's  son  into  his  company — and  he  is  not  a 
man  whom  any  one  can  mistake.  He  was  trans- 
ported twelve  years  ago.  He,  then,  probably, 
got  acquainted  with  Jackson,  the  father.  When 
he  got  home  again,  he  found  out  Jackson,  the 
son — there  can  be  no  mistaking  this  man,"  said 
the  captain,  positively,  *'  he  has  but  one  eye." 

You  must  bear  in  mind,  my  reader,  that  I  had 
never  told  Alice's  story  to  anyone.  I  had  only 
heard  it  myself  very  lately.  I  had  scarcely  had 
any  opportunity  of  telling  it,  and  then  the  cruel 
loss  of  my  beloved  girl  had  filled  my  heart  and 
brain  with  too  much  sorrow  and  anxiety  to  allow 
of  any  idle  talk.  To  me,  therefore,  and  to  me 
only,  had  come  the  conviction  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Madame  St.  Clair ;  and  now,  again,  it 
was  only  to  me  that  the  certainty  came  that  the 
man  with  one  eye,  whose  tyranny  had  bewildered 
her  childhood,  and  whose  memory 'still  troubled 
her  dreams,  had  once  more  stolen  her  from  her 
home  at  Oldbury.  And  immediately  I  knew 
why.  She  had  known  him.  As  one  man  had 
been  killed  for  fear  he  should  tell,  so  Alice  had 
been  secured  and  taken  away  for  fear  she  should 
identify  him. 

I  hardly  knew  whether  Captain  Bartlett  was 
still  talking  or  not.  I  had  learnt  two  things  that 
evening,  and  my  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  At  last 
Ben  stopped. 

**  Here  we  part,"  he  said,  '*  that  is,  if  you  are 
going  to  Mr.  Craven's." 

**  Yes,  there  I  am  bound,"  said  the  captain. 
"  Good  night,  young  men." 

We  shook  hands  with  our  honest  companion, 
and  took  the  road  across  the  fields  that  led  to 
Rose  Cottage.  We  were  both  of  us  silent  as  we 
walked  steadily  on. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WHAT  NEXT. 

Two  things  I  had  learnt— firstly,  where  my 
darling  Alice  was ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  one- 
eyed  man,  who  had  been  the  terror  of  her  child- 
hood, had  again  got  hold  of  her.  I  walked  on, 
never  speaking,  and  wondering  what  I  should  do 
with  my  information.  The  first  piece  of  know- 
ledge was  sad  enough.  Even  if  I  found  Alice,  it 
could  only  be  to  lose  her  again ;  I  must  give  her 
back  to  her  family ;  and  I  could  never  marry  a 
wife  from  the  great  and  honourable  houses  of 
Bamett  and  St.  Clair.  The  second  piece  of 
knowledge  might  be  of  use — I  could  use  it  to 
trace  her  with,  no  doubt.  I  must  learn  of  Ned 
Jackson  everything  that  he  could  tell  of  this  evil 
companion  of  his  murdered  brother;  and,  per- 
hapa^  in  tnctng  hk»  thc^ugh*  his  haunts  I  migUi 
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find  out  where  he  was,  and  what  had  become  of 
Alice.  Find  her  I  must !  That  seemed  to  be 
the  only  fixed  idea  of  which  my  mind  was 
capable.  Find  her  I  must '  That  came  next  in 
my  life.  I  could  do  nothing  till  I  had  done 
that. 

Still  we  walked  on,  never  speaking,  and  now 
my  mother's  cottage  was  in  sight.  We  were 
taking  a  short  way  through  the  fields.  My  mind 
was  working  busily,  thoueh  my  lips  never  opened. 
I  can  remember  very  well  the  moment  when,  as  I 
looked  at  the  cottage,  nearly  hid  among  the 
trees,  I  made  up  my  mind  never  to  tell.  I  will 
find  her  and  marry  her.  No  one  knows  anything 
about  her  history.  It  was  only  told  to  me  because 
I  wished  to  marry  her. 

'•  Well,"  I  thought,  "  marry  her  I  will,  and  I 
will  never  tell  her  anything  about  Mrs.  Whitley's 
story;  and,  besides,"  I  ar^ed  to  myself,  ** though 
the  dates  do  agree,  yet,  it  need  not  be  true  that 
my  Alice  is  the  sister  of  the  viscountess.  I  need 
not  tell  it;  I  will  not  1" 

I  entered  my  mother's  house  strong  in  this 
determination.  My  mother  had  got  a  dainty 
supper  for  us.  We  could  not  either  of  us  eat 
much.  We  both  seemed  to  have  our  secret 
thoughts,  and  did  not  afford  much  entertainment. 
My  mother  laughed  at  us  for  being  so  silent. 
Then  Ben  told  her  of  our  meeting  Captain  Bart- 
lett,  and  of  where  he  had  been,  and  she  was  in* 
terested.  and  took  no  more  notice  of  me  as  I  was 
sitting  in  my  arm  chair  in  the  comer. 

After  a  time  I  went  up  to  my  room  to  bed.  It 
was  a  double-bedded  room  where  Ben  and  I  slept 
when  we  happened  to  meet  together  for  a  night 
in  our  dear  mother's  house.  I  took  possession  of 
my  usual  bed,  and  tried  to  sleep.  My  whole 
mmd  was  occupied  by  my  two  determinations — to 
find  out  Alice,  and  then  to  marry  her  without 
telling  her  I  knew  who  she  was.  My  mind  was 
so  occupied  with  this  determination  that,  when  I 
thought  I  would  pray,  I  could  not.  I  got  into 
bed  without  any  prayers,  therefore,  but  I  could  not 
sleep.  My  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
argument. 
On  one  side  I  was  saying : 
"  I  won't  tell ;  why  should  I  tell  ?  no  maa  could 
be  expnected  to  tell  a  thing  that  would  lose  him 
his  wife — that  would  make  him  lead  a  weary, 
lonely  life— that  must  ruin  his  jov  through  all 
existence — ^that  must  end  in  her  looking  down 
upon  him  from  her  high  place  in  the  world ; 
despising,  perhaps,  the  day  when  she  let  a  young 
farmer  love  her.  No ! "  said  I,  "I  will  never 
eU." 

Then,  on  the  other  side,  my  poor  troubled  soul 
argued  strongly—then  you  will  do  evil  to  your 
neighbour;  then  vou  will  wrong  the  girl  you 
love ;  then  vou  will  be  sinfully  selfish  and  con- 
sider yourself  before  her ;  then  you  will  be  a  bad 
man,  a  coward,  and  mean.  And,  moreover,  said 
this  inward  monitor  in  my  soul,  you  know  better ; 
you  know  you  do  !  You  are  doing  evil  wilfully ; 
you  are  planning  now  to  injure  your  neighbour  in 
secret.  If  you  are  to  be  a  Catholic  you  must  never 
do  that.  Already  you  have  lain  down  without 
one  single  prayer.  If  you  give  yourself  in  this 
way  to  be  a  victim  to  evil  intentions  you  will  end 
in  being  lost  eternally.     Repent  I  said  the  inward 


voice  ;  repent ;  confess  ;  make  holy  resolutions, 
and  get  grace  to  leave  off  evil,  and  to  prefer  good. 
You  must  do  right.  Even  if  you  lose  Alice;  cvcd 
if  she  grows  proud  and  despises  you  ;  even  if  her 
family  laugh  you  to  scorn— you  must  do  right. 
Never  mind  what  it  may  cost  you.  You  must  do 
ri^ht!  When  the  interior  contest  had  reached 
this  point  I  got  up,  and  I  half-dressed  myself.  I 
knelt  down  and  said  I  would  do  right ;  that  i 
wished  to  do  so  with  all  my  heart ;  that  I  would 
be  good  because  it  was  pleasing  to  God,  and  that 
for  His  sake  I  would  cast  away  all  selfish  con- 
siderations. 

I  am  sure,  dear  reader,  that  God  Himself 
strengthened  me  in  that  terrible  hour,  and  made 
me  happier,  when  I  had  tried  courageously,  to 
determine  on  the  right  course. 

When  I  rose  from  my  knees  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  my  mother  and  Ben  still  conversing  m  the 
room  down  stairs.  I  stood  still  and  listened.  It 
was  Ben's  voice  :  low  and  earnest  it  sounded  as 
it  reached  my  ears,  and  I  wondered  what  he  could 
be  talking  about. 

Suddenly,  I  formed  a  resolution,  and  with 
equal  quickness  I  acted  upon  it.    I  said : 

'*  I  will  prevent  myself  firom  being  again  brought 
to  a  wrong  state  of  mind.  I  will  make  it  impos- 
sible to  behave  ill  if  I  can ;  I  will  go  down,  and 
tell  Ben  and  my  mother  who  my  darling  is." 

So,  putting  on  the  rest  of  my  clothes  with"  hur- 
ried hands,  I  went  down  to  the  parlour  door.  I 
knocked  and  opened  it. 

*•  It  is  I ;  don't  be  startled." 

Then  my  mother  rose  to  meet  me,  and  Ben  got 
up,  and  seemed  to  be  hiding  some  packet  of 
letters,  I  thought.  But  I  did  not  waste  time  in 
thinking. 

"Dear mother  and  brother,"  I  commenced— 
and  then  I  told  all  I  knew  of  Alice's  story,  and  1 
spoke  of  what  we  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Whitleyr 
and  I  said,  "  I  must  find  her,  or  I  shall  break  my 
heart.  But  when  I  have  found  her,  I  must  take 
her  to  her  own  friends  ;  I  am  not  fit  to  match  my- 
self among  them.  I  know  that  I  must  lose  Alice, 
but,  by  God's  help,  I  shall  do  right." 

My  mother  and  Ben  looked  at  each  other  and 
looked  at  me. 

*•  If  a  mother's  prayer  can  prevail,  you  must 
marry  Alice  all  the  same,"  she  said,  the  tears 
coursing  down  her  cheek. 

But  I  shook  my  head. 

«•  It  is  a  strange  thing,"  said  Ben.  "  Let  me 
tell  you,  Henry,  what  you  ought  to  do.  You 
ought,  first  of  all,  to  speak  to  a  lawyer— to  Mr. 
Norris.  Then  you  will  have  put  your  knowledge 
nto  competent  hands." 

••  Yes,^'  I  said,  sighing,  "  I  will  do  so." 
{To  de  continued,) 


Nobody  was  more  bitterly  witty  than  L'^rd 
EUenborough.  A  young  lawyer,  tremblinjj 
with  fear,  rose  to  make  his  first  speech,  and 
began :     "  My    lord,    my    unfortunate    client— 

my  lord,  my  unfortunate  client — my  lord " 

"Go  on,  sir,  go  on,"  said  Lord  EUenborough; 
"  as  far  as  you  have  prcceeded  hitherto,  the  court 
is  entirely  with  you. 
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BURIAL. 


[CONTINUED.] 
BURUL  OF  THE  BODY  STANDING  UP. 


0 


HAVE   put   this  mode  in  the  third 

place,  since  it  comes  closer  to  the 

two   preceding  ones  than  incinera* 

tloQ.     It  belongs,  according  to  M. 

midebrard,  to  the  age  of  bronze  in 

Seaa£aavia. 

^  Tbe  corpses  were  buried  standing  up  ia  the 

Usoks  of  oak  trees,  split  up  and  hollowed  out  for 

die  purpose.    It  may  have  been  that  the  worship 

<f  this  tree,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Druidtc 

R%ion,  led    to  the    adoption  of  this  singular 

ca^xm,    Tbe  learned  Dane  compares  this  with 

tbe  belief ,  held    by  several   of   the  nations   of 

aatiqoity,  such  as  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  of 

f  be  departure  of  the  soul  from  the  body  in  a  boat ; 

the  neaos  of   embarkation  of   the  pre-historic 

wees  having  very  probablv  been  common  trunks 

of  trees  hollowed  out,  such  as  the  boat  found  in 

the  bed  of  the  Seine,  and  now  in  the  S.  Germain 

^uemp,  seems  to  prove.    And  we  know  that  in 

KiB^nlB  corpses    buried   in  boats   have   been 

^ucoicred. 

Tbe  Denes  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  frequently 

*iy  ontbe  grave  cf  their  dead,  the  canoe  bottom 

iipianfc— that    belonged   to  them  when  living. 

^J^  will  be  remembered  that  in  Africa,  in 

^^^1  and  Gambia,  I  believe  it  is,  certain  black 

^'wcs  bury  their   dead  standing,  in  the  hollow 

'^  of  the  baobab  tree.    The  Mantras  (the 

aboc^ines  of  Malacca)  also  practice  this  same 

'w^  of  burial. 

Onr  Dene  Dindjie,  who  have  also  the  Egyptian 

Wief  of  the  departure  of  souls  in  a  boat,  insomuch 

"^  the  phrase  they  make  use  of  to  express  that  a 

"«ttisin  his  last  agony  is,  '' be yu  dek'i*'  (his 

^1^  is  going  into  the  canoe),  occasionally  bury 

^  dead  standing  in  the  trunks  of  the  fir  or 

o^ttaoic  poplar  tree,  the  trunks  being  first  split 

^  hollowed  out,  trough-like,  and  then  closed  up 

*J?  replanted.     I  have  known  only  two  tombs  of 

*«  kiod  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Good  Hope.    M. 

^  mentions  some  amongst  the  Doena  of  the 

'"^  Youkon ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  Castor 

5^"*oe,  testify  to  their  existence  amongst  them, 
wo. 

t^*COTding  to  my  Dene  Peaux  de  lievre,  the 
*J^  burned  in  trees  became  mummified.  This 
in!?^°^  burial  was  but  rarely  employed  by  them, 
«K1  must  not  be  considered  as  being  an  universal 
5JJJR'  It  was  never  otherwise  than  accidental 
^  exceptional,  as  has  been  remarked  in  Scan- 
^^ ;  it  thus  forms  to  me  a  further  point  of 
^fwmiw  between  the  Danes  and  the  D^n^  or 
P^jThis  mode  of  burial  seems  to  my  mind,  to 
^^  been  used  only  by  the  Asiatic  emigrants  the 
^J^  *^vc  OL  the  American  soil ;  for  the  Dene 
|W*«»  who  form  the  most  eastern  inhabitants  of 
"*^^tineiit  know  nothing  whatever  of  it.  • 
^jV^  in  1372,  the  Katchogottine  made  the 
^^^  of  a  body  buried  in  this  way,  they 
***w  to  be  quite  amazed  at  it ;  whereas,  on  the 


contrary^  the  Dene  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  had 
made  me  acquainted  with  this  usage  in  1866. 

We  have  shown  then,  that  the  three  modes  of 
burial,  viz.^  of  the  body  doubled,  or  with  the  limbs 
drawn  together ;  laid  out  flat ;  or  else  standing 
upright,  have  existed  and  exist  simultaneously  in 
Northern  America ;  in  hidden  places ;  in  ^aves ; 
in  sarcophagi,  formed  of  rough  wood,  raised  on 
stakes ;  m  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  or  on  the  bare 
ground ;  and  lastly,  in  the  trunks  of  trees, 
hollowed  and  replanted  in  the  soil ;  and  we  are 
now  about  to  show  that  cremation  and  incinera- 
tion took  place  here  too.  All  these  various 
methods  and  usages  so  opposed  to  each  other,  we 
find,  are  held  in  honour,  by  the  same  very  tribes, 
and  amongst  the  self-same  people,  as  well  as 
amongst  their  neighbours.  We  have  seen  nothing 
invariable  in  them— nothing  generally  followed  out 
— nothing,  in  short,  to  justity  the  creation  of  the 
archaeological  ages  or  periods,  such  as  they  are 
laid  down  by  Danish  savants.  All  that  we  can 
gather  from  these  methods,  if  they  are  not  pre- 
cisely the  result  of  caprice  or  the  force  of  circum- 
stances is,  that  they  were  burial  customs  peculiar 
to  men  of  different  origins,  but  now  mingled  up 
and  blended  together,  so  as  to  form  but  one  single 
people. 

CREMATION  OR  INCINERATION. 

In  his  remarkable  work  on  "  The  Funeral  Rites 
of  Pre-historic  Times  in  Scandinavia  and  the 
Whole  World,''  Professor  Schmidt  asserts  and 

f>roves  that  the  two  rites  of  burial  and  incineration 
or  burning)  have  been  constantly  and  simul- 
taneously in  use,  not  only  in  all  Scandinavia,  but 
even  in  Germany,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  the 
South  of  Gaul,  Greece,  Central  and  Southern 
Russia,  the  region  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  the 
North  of  Africa ;  and  that,  not  only  during  the 
age  of  bronze,  but  even  since  the  end  of  the  epoch 
of  the  dolmens^^  fact  which  seems  to  me  of  a 
nature  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  pronounced 
partisans  of  the  epoch  theory. 

And  Dr.  Prumieres  points  out  that  the  dolmens 
attributed  to  the  age  of  polished  stone  and  the 
tumuli  of  the  bronze  age  are  closely  intermingled 
in  the  Department  of  Lozere  (France],  and  that 
the  brachi-cephalous  race  which  introduced 
bronze  into  Gaul,  also  brought  with  them  the  rite 
of  incineration  of  corpses ;  and  that  under  their  in- 
fluence "  the  same  population  modified  its  modes 
of  burial." 

As  Asia  has  exhibited,  so  far,  no  traces  of  in- 
cineration (according  to  M.  Schmidt),  save  onl)r  in 
India,  this  savant  concludes  that  the  originating 
point  of  this  funeral  rite  seems  to  have  been  Hin- 
dostan.  On  this  head  we  have  to  remark  that  the 
funeral  monuments  of  Asia  have  not  yet  been 
as  carefully  studied  as  those  of  Europe ;  but  be- 
sides this,  whatever  the  writer  just  quoted  may 
say,  this  proceeding  of  incinerating  the  dead, 
which  was  accorded  to  be  an  honour  to  deceased 
kings,  was  a  general  custom  amongst  the  Israel- 
ites, as  Jeremiah's  promise  made  m  the  name  of 
the  Lord  to  Sedecias  of  Judah,  proves  (Chap, 
xxxiv.,  V.  4-5):  "Thou  shalt  not  die  by  the 
sword ;  but  thou  shalt  die  in  peace ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  burning  of  thy  fathers  the  former 
kings  that  were  before  thee,  so  they  shall  burn 
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thee,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  thee,  saying : 
*  Woe !  the  king  is  no  more.*  " 

This  rite  having  having  been  practised  by  the 
Hebrews,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  have 
also  been  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians— a 
people  who  were  fire- worshippers,  and  who,  in 
virtue  of  their  religious  dogmas,  must  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  blessed  thing  to  be  re-absorbed 
after  their  death  by  the  principal  produce  of  light, 
vzz,y  fire.  In  any  case  the  Hebrews  had  not  bor- 
rowed this  rite  from  ancient  Egypt,  which,  as  we 
know,  confided  its  dead  to  the  tomb  after  having 
carefully  embalmed  them. 

Let  this  be  as  it  might,  it  may  be  admitted,  as 
M.  Schmidt  has  it,  that  from  Asia  the  race  ap- 
pears to  have  come  which  introduced  incincera- 
tion ;  and  in  like  manner,  as  M.  De  Mortillet 
holds,  that  from  the  same  continent  came  to  us 
the  same  race  that  brought  the  use  of  bronze. 
We  shall  see  immediately  that,  in  America,  tooj 
the  rite  of  incineration  is  also  of  Asiatic  importa- 
tion, equally  with  the  knowledge  of  copper. 

From  an  examination  of  the  objects  left  by 
the  race  of  bronze  in  Europe,  M.  De  Mortillet 
has  discovered  various  articles  which,  he  says, 
denote  their  knowledge  of  the  Buddhist  form 
of  worship. 

Well,  vestiges  of  the  same  belief  are  to  be 
found  in  America  ;  as  are  also  traces  of  Brahmin- 
ism  amongt  the  KouUouches-Matelpas,  the  Man- 
dans,  and  the  Black  Feet.  This  is  an  unques- 
tionable fact. 

That  the  race  which  introduced  incineration 
was  a  race  of  conquerors  is  proved  to  us,  says  M. 
Schmidt,  by  the  fact  that  **  the  system  of  crema- 
tion has  triumphed  slowly  over  a  large  part  of 
Europe.  In  Italy  possibly,  but  of  a  certainty  in 
the  Alps  and  in  Gaul,  it  met  with  a  long  and  con- 
siderable resistance.  Amongst  the  Estruscans 
conquered  by  the  Romans  a  reaction  took  place ; 
and  finally  the  Romans  returned  to  burial  (in  the 
second  century." 

The  learned  professor  might  have  added  that  it 
was  the  influence  and  example  of  the  Christians 
which  brought  about  this  reaction  ;  for  the  pagan 
burned  their  dead  up  to  ih^  fourth  century. 

But  to  come  back  to  America,  both  cremation 
and  incineration  are  to  be  found  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

In  the  Dene-Dindjie  family,  which,  from  north 
to  south,  exhibits  the  strongest  preference  for 
earth-burials,  certain  tribes  belonging  to  it  prac- 
tised up  to  recent  years  the  incineration  of  their 
corpses,  such  as  the  Carriers,  Ataans,  and  the 
Babines,  who  inhabited  the  valleys  or  western 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Dene-Por- 
teurs  (or  Carriers)  owe  their  surname  of  Talkkroli 
to  their  ancient  custom  of  carrying  the  ashes  of 
their  ancestors  suspended  to  their  neeks  in  little 
bags  made  of  skin — the  word  Talkkroli  meaning 
"one  who  wears  something  hanging  from  his 
neck." 

But  I  regard  it  as  certain  that  this  custom  of 
the  Denes  is  due  to  the  influence  of  their  nearest 
Western  neighbours.  The  Tchilkat-Kollouches 
and  other  bordering  Flat-head  Indians  by  the 
Pacific,  who,  like  the  Cachalot  Esquimaux, 
(who  also  deform  their  heads),  commonl|r  prac- 
tice cremation.    M.  Pinart  has   met   with   the 


same  practice  in  Vancouver's  Island.  I  relatec 
in  1863,  in  what  manner  the  Itsego  (or  Nation  0 
Women  and  Fools),  and  the  Kollouch  nation  fron 
the  sources  of  the  Youkon  river,  practised  crema 
tion.  Amongst  all  these  the  object  of  the  rite  ii 
to  procure  a  comforting  warmth  to  the  mane 
of  the  departed  ^ho,  without  it,  are  supposes 
to  be  freezing  eternally,  their  heli  being  a  he] 
of  ice. 

The  Kollouch,  or  Kagu  nation,  which  I  includ 
in  the  Carribean  Esquimaux  family,  presents  thre 
points  specially  noticeable :  they  practise  in 
cineration ;  they  have  preserved  the  use  of  cop 
per;  and  they  artificially  deform  the  skulls 
Furthermore,  they  are  later  comers  on  thi 
American  soil  than  the  Dene  Dinjie,  with  whor 
they  have  become  assimilated  to  a  certain  extent 
their  vocabulary  furnishing  expressions  purel 
Dene. 

The  best  proof  that  the  Dene-Dindjie,  th 
Algonquins,  and  even  the  great  Sioux- Iroquoi 
family  have  never  practised  cremation,  or  in 
cineration,  as  a  national  custom,  is  shown  by  th 
belief  common  to  all  these  tribes,  that  those  whi 
die  by  burning,  have  no  place  in  (their)  heaven- 
a  belief  which  is  confirmed  by  their  acts— inas- 
much  as  they  only  bum  their  prisoners  of  wai 
and  their  enemies.  We  see  here,  then,  a  usag( 
and  traditions  diametrically  opposed  to  the  usagei 
and  traditions  in  honour  amongst  the  nation  0 
copper. 

Hence,  my  conclusion,  that  the  remains  founi 
on  the  mounds  of  Louisiana  are  those  of  prisoner 
offered  up  as  human  sacrifices  to  the  moon 
whose  worship  is  one  that  is  still  more  widespreai 
in  America.  We  know  that  similar  custom 
existed  in  Europe.  Did  not  the  Samothracians-i 
adorers  of  the  moon — as  well  as  the  Breto] 
Druids,  immolate  to  it  strangers,  slaves  ani 
prisoners  ?  According  to  M.  Morey,  they  burn 
the  dead  in  Mexico. 

The  Kollouch  mode  of  incineration  is  pure^ 
Hindoo.  The  dead  body  is  consumed  on  a  loft] 
pile,  and  its  ashes  are  enclosed  in  a  skin  poudi 
and  hung  up  on  a  tree.  This  done  by  the  Kol 
louches-Naaska,  Itsegoe,  and  Ichilkar;  but  tfl 
Tongwan  Kollouches  preserve  these  ashes  nea 
their  yourteSy  in  boxes  that  remind  one  of  th 
funeral  cists  of  ths  Himalayas,  and  the  cists  il 
use  amongst  the  ancients. 

In  the  Himalayas,  between  the  plains  of  Assac 
and  Sylhet  (according  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke),  th 
Khassias,  an  indigenous  and  more  ancient  peopj 
than  the  Tamouls,  preserve  the  ashes  of  thei 
dead  in  cists,  which  they  lay  near  their  dwelling 
after  the  manner  of  the  Tongwans.  But  the  ashe 
of  the  women  were  kept  separate  from  those  0 
the  men,  and  placed  near  the  doors  of  thei 
houses,  which  brings  to  mind  a  nearly  simila 

Practice  of  the  natives  of  the  Paumotons  (in  tb 
'acific^  as  related  by  Father  Montitor  of  the  Con 
gregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Perhaps,  to  aj 
identical  usuage,  now  abandoned,  may  be  attrj 
buted  the  song  placed  by  the  Denes  in  the  moutl 
oi^^  manes,  ''We  sleep  our  sleep  apart  fron 
one  another." 

The    Khassia   erect    megaliths.       These  ar^ 
menhirs  ranged  in  a  line,  or  in  oval,  round,  0 
semi-circular  enclosures,  similar  to  to  the  "crom 
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ledis"of  the  ScandinaviaDS,  the  Celts  and  the 
Ga^  and  of  the  Malabars  and  the  Berbers. 
SoseduDg  nearly  similar  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Cadialot-Esquimaux  region. 

As  tb&  Dene-Dindjie  admit  having  had  with  the 
Khigus,  or  KoUouches,  the  position  of  slaves 
emfer  their  conquerors,  we  have  here  again  a 
new  and  modem  example  to  add  to  the  list  of 
locieot  nations,  who,  like  the  Cimmerians,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  burying  their  dead  ;  but,  in 
CQcscqoence  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  people 
wwngst  them,  practising  incineration,  had 
adopted  other  different  rites.  But  from  the  very 
astricted  number  of  Denes  who  adopted  this 
^steia,  we  may  feel  certain  that  the  rites  and 
CKtoms  of  the  dominant  race  met  with  strong  re- 
iaUDcc  on  the  part  of  the  conquered,  before  their 
Mtaal  adoption.  The  same  thing  has  happened 
teas  in  Europe.  Incineration,  though  existing 
in  America  simultaneously  with  earth -burials, 
oay  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  a  race,  which  was 
foreign  to  those  who  buried  their  dead;  and  it  was 
confined  to  the  western  part  of  North  America,  in 
^  neighbourhood  of  the  great  peninsula  of 
AJaAo,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  narrow  zone 
cttBprised  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
I**cfe  Ocean. 

IJk  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this,  then,  is, 
W^  mode  used  in  the  incineration  of  corpses, 
oAnerica,  is  of  Asiastic  and  Hindoo  origin.  As 
tooBBation,  pure  and  simple,  vestiges  of  it  may 
oeseeainthe  bones  found  in  the  mounds. 
'^P^ple,  now  Asiastic,  but  which  has  passed 
^^  American  shores,  and  once  belonged  to 
™*  continent,  practises  it  in  our  day— viz.,  the 
^Mssias  of  the  Himalayas;  and  as  probably, 
*«>•  did  the  Celts  of  the  Dolmetis  in  days  long 

Cremation,  however,  is  an  honour  rendered  only 
^sapciior  or  distinguished  men  amongst  them. 
^  bodies  of  the  common  folk  and  criminals  are 
*J*°<^ed  unheeded  on  the  rocks,  and  become 
™*  iprey  of  vultures  and  other  rapacious  birds,  as 
Bthecustom  in  Thibet. 

Turning  now  to  the  Cachalot- Esquimaux,  or 
J^'^lukment  (the  Tuski  of  Hooper),  we  gather 
^  following  details  from  the  Russian  Admiral 
^  WKingell,   and  confirmed  by  the  traveller 

^®9°gst  these  Esquimaux,  we  find  a  kind  of 
J^th,  similar  to  the  Kromlechs  of  Brittany 
!^  Himalayas.  These  are  oval  or  circular 
^®sures,  formed  of  upright  stones  {a  la  Stone- 
^^?)  Here  were  exposed  the  remains  of  the 
^|n*es  which  had  received  the  honours  of  crema- 
^«  A  new  stone  was  put  up  every  time  that  a 
"^corpse  was  set  down  here;  so  that  we  might 
^Pute  from  the  number  of  human  bodies  that 
^Ij^aced  on  the  megalith.  Women's  bodies 
♦k!.  "^^»  and  those  of  criminals  exposed  on 

Jyj^  phama?tSt  or  sorcerers,  when  about  to  be- 
^'^if  incantations,  went  within  these  circles  of 
^J'^^in  the  middle  of  which  a  fire  was  kindled. 

r?  "J^y  of  a  reindeer  was  next  brought  hither, 
^i^^S^^^^^  after  placing  on  each  com- 
^''^rative  stone  an  offering  of  reindeer  lard,  be- 
^*  sort  of  licentious  dance,  accompanied  with 
^**  gestures   and    strange   contortions.     Tnis 


scene  lasted  till  he  fell  down  exhausted.  Then 
the  spectators  roasted  the  reindeer,  and  partook 
of  it  in  common,  in  the  midst  of  the  lithiod  effigies 
of  their  ancestors ;  after  which  the  ceremony  con- 
cluded with  harangues. 

Another  rite  described  by  the  same  traveller 
helps  to  explain  how  it  is  that,  in  the  middle  of 
the  megahthic  enclosures  of  western  Europe 
known  as  Cromlechs,  Karnaks,  etc.,  traces  are 
frequently  found  of  fire  and  ashes  mixed  up  with 
the  bones  of  ruminant  animals,  as  well  as  with 
calcined  or  blackened  human  bones. 

Here  (in  America)  we  have  actual  human  sacri- 
fices, the  victims  being  old  or  useless  persons. 
The  victim  is  led  to  a  shallow  stone  oval  filled 
with  lichen.  Two  huge  stones  are  placed,  one 
at  his  head  the  other  at  his  feet,  to  keep  stead v 
two  poles  laid  parallel- wise  under  them,  to  which 
cords  are  affixed.  Then  a  reindeer  is  killed  and 
his  blood  sprinkled  on  the  stones.  The  victim  is 
now  laid  on  his  back,  his  legs  and  arms  tied  over 
the  oval  and  on  to  the  poles,  so  that  he  cannot 
move.  He  is  then  asked  if  he  still  wishes  to  die — 
for  the  sacrifice  must  be  a  voluntary  one.  If  he 
answers  in  the  affirmative,  his  nostrils  are  filled 
with  a  stupefying  drug,  and  then  they  open  the 
artery  of  the  arm  and  let  him  bleed  to  death.  If 
he  be  a  virtuous  man,  his  friends  give  him  the 
death-stroke.  Then  they  place  tallow,  lichen, 
and  small  branches  of  trees  on  and  under  the 
corpse  and  set  fire  to  itj;  but  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  combustible  materials,  cremation  only 
and  not  incineration  takes  place — hence  the 
bones  found.  In  case  the  old  man's  reply  is  in 
the  negative  he  is  set  free,  and  in  his  stead,  after 
the  example  of  Abraham,  they  burn  the  flesh  of 
a  reindeer  by  way  of  atonement. 

These  details  show  the  close  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Esquimaux  custom  and  that  of  the 
ancient  Celts,  who  likewise  immolate  old  men  to 
their  terrible  god  Dis,  the  lather  of  the  night,  on 
the  table  or  flat  stones  of  the  dolmens.  They  also 
agree  in  many  points  with  the  particulars  furnished 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  respecting  the  funeral  piles  of  the 
Khassia  of  the  Himalayas.  This  learned  traveller 
relates  that  formerly  these  piles  were  oval  and 
rudely  formed  of  rough  stones,  as  they  were  to  serve 
for  one  occasion  only.  After  this  they  crumbled 
away,  and  formed  artifical  heaps  of  stones  on  the 
summits  of  the  hills.  Now,  M.  Dall  tells  us 
exactly  the  same  thing  of  the  oval  piles  of  the 
Tuski  or  Cachalot  Esquimaux. 

With  these  Indians,  then,  as  well  as  with  the 
Khagu,  or  Kollouches,  and  the  Dene,  this  rite  ex- 
hibits peculiarly -4 J/tf//<c  characteristics;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  cremation  practised  by 
the  ancient  Scandinavians  and  Celts  of  Old 
Europe. 

J.  C. 


Lamb  and  Coleridge  were  talking  together  on 
the  incidents  of  Coleridge's  early  life,  when  he 
was  beginning  his  ecclesiastical  career,  and  Cole- 
ridge was  describing  some  of  the  facts  in  his  usual 
tone,  when  he  paused,  and  said:  "Pray,  Mr. 
Lamb,  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?  "  "I  never 
heard  you  do  anything  else,"  said  Lamb. 
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A    PIONEER    OF   THE    CROSS; 

OR,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Is  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  gild  the 
tops  of  the  trees  on  the  morning  of 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  the  in- 
habitants of  Gandawaga  were  aroused 
by  the  sound  of  the  alarm  drum, 
which  was  formed  by  a  piece  of  leather  stretched 
over  an  empty  vessel,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  hour  they  were  all  assembled  at  the  place  of 
execution,  where  the  captives,  who  had  been  un- 
bound, were  being  supplied  with  a  little  food. 
The  pnest  had  bound  up  his  own  wounds,  and 
was  attending  to  hi&  fellow  sufferers. 

The  chief  and  sachems  now  renewed  their  de- 
bate, and  to-day  the  bushranger  took  part  in  it. 
He  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  anger  of  the 
savages;  he  represented  the  three  white  men, 
and  the  priest  in  particular,  as  being  bad  spirits 
appearing  in  human  shape,  and  told  them  that 
Ahatsistari  and  his  baptized  warriors  were  pos- 
sessed, and  if  suffered  to  live  would  bring  great 
shame  and  endless  evils  upon  the  Mohawks.  But 
he  said  the  Hollanders  were  quite  readv  to  ran- 
som the  white  men,  and  the  French  also  would 
offer  a  reasonable  price  for  their  safetv  ;  but  the 
desire  of  gain  must  not  blind  the  Mohawks  and 
lead  them  to  a  decision  of  which  they  might  after- 
wards bitterly  repent. 

This  explanation  of  the  wild  white  man  was  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  words  which  he  had  whis- 
pered to  Eagle  the  day  before,  and  the  cunning 
chief  mistrusted  the  bushranger  more  than  he  had 
done  before. 

"  Why  does  Red  Hand  say  that  the  Hollanders 
at  Cahotatea  will  give  good  things  to  the  Mohawks 
if  they  will  spare  the  three  Frenchmen  and  do 
them  no  harm?"  he  asked  grimly.  "Red 
Hand  is  very  clever  and  Eagle  is  very  stupid. 
Eagle  cannot  understand  why  the  Mohawks 
should  not  take  presents  for  the  black-robe  and 
his  two  white  friends,  and  remain  the  friends  of 
the  pale-faces  at  Cahotatea.  Red  Hand  first 
said  that  it  would  be  wise  and  good,  and  now  he 
says  it  would  be  bad  and  stupid.  Eagle  has  be- 
come very  stupid,  for  he  can  no  longer  under- 
stand Red  Hand." 

The  bushranger  remarked  how  mistrust  of  htm 
had  again  been  aroused,  and  was  under  some 
embarrassment  as  to  how  he  should  justify  his 
sudden  change  of  mind.  But  he  had  soon  found 
a  means  of  escape,  and  replied  with  a  cunning 
smile: 

"  Eagle  is  very  clever,  and  sees  very  far,  but 
he  cannot  see  and  hear  everything.  Red  Hand 
rooke  as  he  did  at  first,  because  he  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  friend  of  the  pale-faces  at  Cahotatea 
if  he  desires  to  do  good  to  his  powerful  fiiends 
the  Mohawks.  He  told  Ea^le  wnat  the  chief  of 
the  pale-faces  has  said  to  him,  but  he  did  not  sa^ 
whether  the  Mohawks  were  to  do  it  or  to  let  it 
alone*    The  great  chief  and  the  sachems  had  not 


spoken,  therefore,  could  not  Red  Hand  open  hi 
mouth  in  council.  But  now  he  can  speak,  aoc 
he  says  to  the  brave  Mohawks  that  the  pale-face 
must  die." 

This  submissive  language  of  the  false  wiuti 
man  flattered  the  assembly,  and  the  bushrange 
remarked  with  pleasure  that  his  words  were  re 
ceived  with  approbation. 

Only  Eagle  and  Spotted  Snake  continued  ti 
oppose  the  execution,  and  it  seemed  as  if  thd 
opinion  would  be  overborne,  when  Kortsaetn 
began  to  speak,  and  described  with  vivid  do 
quence  the  honour  which  the  Mohawks  wouk 
acquire  by  leading  the  captive  Frenchmen,  no 
only  through  their  own  village,  but  through  «1 
those  which  belonged  to  the  Iroquois  alliance. 
Almost  all  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe  agreed  with  hia^ 
and  so  it  was  decided  that  the  captives  should  bi 
tortured  but  not  put  to  death  till  Airestai  required 
them  as  victims.  i 

The  bushranger  frowned  with  anger  when  be 
saw  his  design  upon  the  lives  of  the  Freochincn 
frustrated,  but  he  calmed  himself,  and  before  the 
council  broke  up  he  had  concocted  anotier  plan 
for  the  destruction  of  the  white  men. 

While  this  deliberation  was  going-  on  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  captives,  not  a  hand  was  laid  Tipon 
them,  but  they  were  mocked  and  insulted.  A 
deathlike  stillness  followed  the  proclaroatioD  thai 
the  chief  and  sachems  had  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence. 

Then  Spotted  Snake  came  forward,  and  cocn- 
manded  the  hands  of  the  captives  to  be  bound, 
and  that  they  should  be  fastened  to  stakes  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground.  This  caused  severe 
sufiBering,  but  not  a  cry  escaped  their  lips.  Tha 
only  increased  the  rage  of  their  persecutors,  tot 
they  believed  that  their  god  of  war  had  a  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  the  cries  and  groans  of  their  cap- 
tive enemies. 

The  two  Oblates  suffered  severely  from  the 
bands  with  which  they  were  fastened  to  their 
stakes,  and  William  was  so  much  exhausted  that 
he  could  hardly  move.  The  missionary  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  prayed  for  himself  and  htf  ! 
poor  companions,  that  they  might  have  strengtu 
m  this  terrible  hour,  for  he  believed  that  this  new  j 
suffering  was  the  prelude  to  their  execution. 

Ahatsistari  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  hfted 
his  soul  to  heaven  in  silent  prayer,  and  then 
raised  his  head  and  prepared  to  die  like  a  brave 
warrior,  for  his  young  faith  had  not  been  able 
entirely  to  change  his  Indian  nature.  He  sang 
his  death  song  aloud,  and  in  it  he  extolled  his  own 
people,  and  mocked  at  his  enemies. 

Then  Eagle  went  up  to  him,  reproached  hiin» 
and  threatened  him  with  more  punishment. 

"  Ahatsistari  will  cry  out  when  the  squaws  burn 
him." 

The  priest  shuddered  as  he  heard  his  words. 

"  We  are  not  worthy  of  the  gnice  of  giv>"8f 
our  lives  as  martyrs  for  our  holy  faith,"  he  tov^' 
mured. 

Couture  had  also  heard  Eagle's  words,  for  be 
turned  to  the  missionary  and  said  in  French ; 

"Will  they  not  kill  us,  also,  father?  W 
strength  is  almost  gone,  and  I  long  for  death.' 

With  a  look  full  of  love  and  gentlenesSi  to^ 
Jesuit  turned  to  the  exhausted  sufferer : 
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'*Bestroag,  my  poor  son,"  he  said;  "think 

tqjOQ  Ae  words  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  and 

hdUmo  His  promise  that  to  him  who  is  true  to 

die  Sid  He  will  give  the  crown  of  eternal  life. 

Hk  tzal  is  short,  the  reward  eternal.  Pray,  my 
desrWiUtainp  pray." 

I'aflwved  bv  the  words  of  the  chief,  Ahatsistari 
bad  GootoiQea  bis  song,  for  he  believed  that  the 
capdves  were  abont  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but  now 
E^te  made  a  sij?n  to  two  of  his  braves,  and 
^^totbem.  Then  the  two  men  seized  their 
koivo,  and,  approaching  Ahatsistari,  took  hold 
dUiwiesisting  hand, 
"dnbiog  Cat,  has  sharp  claws,"  said  one  of 

Hejn^men,  turning  to  the  chief  and  sachems. 
"CSming  Cat  has  too  many  claws.  My  young 
tsamst  dip  them,"  replied  Spotted  Snake,  and 
tbef  began  to  remove  one  of  his  thumbs. 

Ilie  missionary  looked  at  him  shuddering, 
wba  Ahatsistari,  turning  to  him  with  a  bright 
soak: 

"See,  Ondesonk,  how  the  good  God  protects 
his  red  children,"  he  said;  "Ahatsistari  feels 
Mpain." 

"  Ob,  most  enviable  I  what  a  great  mercy  you 
taw  received.  Thank  the  great  Father  in 
feeawn  that  He  thinks  you  woithy  to  receive  the 
13te«oaods  to  those  of  His  Divine  Son.  Keep 
^^couiage,  Eustachius,  and  an  unspeakable 
teni  awaits  you  in  heaven.  Ren6,  William, 
ioekflithis  young  martyr,  and  strengthen  your* 
«)(eil]r  his  example." 

Ik  two  Frenchmen  were  filled  wtth  admira- 
.^aod  prayed  for  equal  strength.  Thejr  spoke 
BtbttowQ  language,  which  Ahatsistan  under- 
stood. Then  he  said : 

"Ahatsistari  is  a  man,  but  he  is  also  much 
Bore-Ahatsistari  is  a  warrior  and  a  brave  chief. 
Aod  yet  more,  Ahatsistari  is  a  Christian." 
Spotted  Soake  had  listened,  and  then  asked : 
,  J*  ^^  are  the  pale-faces  saying,  and  what  is 
QWiing  Cat  mattering?     Why  do   they  not 
^  m  the  language  of  the  Mohawks  or  the 
Hamas?" 

"What  we  were  saying  need  not  remain  a 
g'tti  dnef.  I  will  repeat  it  in  your  own 
^pnge,  but  it  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  you 
*4t  tme  God  gives  you  the  gift  of  seeing  and 
■■JR"  replied  the  Jesuit,  signing. 
J2^  do  you  talk  thus  to  the  great  wise 
2Jjii  who  does  great  honour  to  you,  black 
Jy  *en  he  speaks  to  you,"  broke  in  Eagle. 
J^ckiefs  and  sachems  of  the  Mohawks  heard 
^otooly  what  was  good  till  that  pale-face 
^among  then  like  a  hungry  dog.  They  see 
^ytttoo  much,  for  they  see  how  the  pale-face 
p<*n«i  and  they  hear  the  lies  of  his  crooked 
^^^^  Speak,  black-robe,  the  Mohawks  will 

^Je  bushranger  now  stepped  up  to  the  angry 
^"^and  said  in  a  flattering  manner  : 

Eagle  is  clever  and  wise.  Red  Hand  bows 
"««gtwit  chief." 

The  priest  cast  a  look  full  of  compassion  on 
^'^ppy  man.  Then  he  looked  full  at  Eagle 
«jj  Spotted  Snake  and  went  on  : 

Know,  then,  that  we  were  speaking  of  God, 
«e  Atoipihty,  good,  and  all  knowing  Father  in 
«««en,  Who  protecU  and  strengthens  His  faith- 


ful children  when  in  the  midst  of  foes  who  are 
thirsting  for  their  blood.  We  speak  of  His  Son, 
Who  became  Man  for  our  sakes,  and  for  our  sal- 
vation, and  died  upon  the  Cross  that  He  might 
do  good  even  to  the  Mohawks.  Now  you  know 
what  we  were  speaking  about.  My  young  white 
brothers  only  understand  the  speech  of  their 
father  and  mother,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
we  spoke  in  words  you  do  not  understand, 
sachem." 

The  chief  looked  first  at  the  missionary,  and 
then  at  the  bushranger,  who  then  stepped  boldly 
into  the  midst  of  the  circle,  and,  pointing  to 
F.  Jaques,  cried  with  a  hoarse  voice  : 

"  The  black-robe  deceives  you,  chief.  Do  not 
believe  his  words." 

"  Then  let  Red  Hand  tells  us  what  the  French- 
men and  Climbing  Cat  were  saying.  Red  Hand 
understands  the  speech  of  the  pale-faces,  which  is 
to  us  like  the  croak  of  a  frog,"  returned  Spotted 
Snake. 

Then  the  eyes  of  the  bushranger  flamed  with 
revengeful  fire,  and,  turning  to  the  savages,  he 
said: 

"Sachems,  chief,  and  warriors  of  the  brave 
Mohawks,  these  pale-^ces  are  wicked  magicians, 
but  the  black-robe  is  the  mightiest  and  the  worst 
of  them.  This  black-robe  will  bring  great  evils 
upon  you  if  you  do  not  sacrifice  him  to  the  great 
Airestai.  They  do  not  know  the  great  spirit  who 
is  the  father  of  the  red  men.  Red  Hand  knows 
this,  and  has  often  told  you  so.  Even  the  white 
men  at  Cohatatea  told  you,  when  you  went  to 
them,  that  the  Frenchmen  were  brought  across 
the  great  water  into  the  land  of  the  red  men  by 
the  Dad  spirit,  in  order  to  destroy  them.  The 
pale-faces  at  Cohatatea  give  the  Mohawks  fire- 
arms and  other  good  things.  They  are  the  friends 
of  the  red-man  and  tell  no  lies.  Believe  them 
and  believe  what  Red  Hand  tells  you.  Bad 
spirits  dwell  in  the  black-robe  and  in  his  two  young 
men,  believe  me,  Mohawks.  Stop  their  mouths 
that  they  may  not  murmur  their  incantations,  and 
blind  their  eyes  that  they  may  not  hurt  you  by 
their  evil  looks.  Red  Hand  understands  their 
speech  and  knows  what  they  say.  They  are 
thinking  of  your  destruction  and  call  upon  the 
bad  spirit.  Do  what  Red  Hand  advises.  Red 
Hand  has  spoken." 

"  Yes,  you  have  spoken,  and  told  lies.  You 
have  blasphemed  the  all- wise  God,"  cried  the 
priest,  as  the  bushranger  ceased  to  speak. 
"  White  man,  I  know  not  whom  you  are,  but  I 
know  that  you  bring  upon  yourself  knowingly  a 
heavy  sin.  I  know  that  you  cannot  have  forgotten 
all  that  you  learned  when  you  were  a  boy,  and  be- 
fore your  heart  was  hardened.  You  may  strive 
to  stifle  your  conscience,  but  you  will  not  silence 
it  for  ever ;  it  will  again  remind  you  of  your  black 
deeds,  and  will  one  day  call  out  to  you  to  remem- 
ber the  last  things.  Think  of  the  judgment  which 
awaits  you  when  the  reckoning  time  comes. 
What  harm  have  we  done  vou  ?  Why  do  you 
blaspheme  God,  and  why  do  you  slander  His 
faithful  children  and  servants  ?  " 

The  missionary,  in  his  excitement,  had  spoken 
in  French,  and  the  bushranger  availed  himself  of 
this  oversight : 

-  Hear  ye,  wise  sachems,  3ai^d^cgi,,clf^^^^^ 
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what  the  white  man  says,*'  he  cried,  trium- 
phantly. "The  black-robe  tries  to  close  the 
mouth  of  Red  Hand  with  promises ;  he  would  per- 
suade the  white  friend  of  the  Mohawks  to  be 
silent.  But  Red  Hand  listens  not  to  the  black 
snake  ;  Red  Hand  is  the  friend  and  brother  of  the 
Mohawks." 

*'  Jean  Bouffett,  you  murderer !  Your  end  will 
be  a  fearful  one,  even  though  the  hangman  at 
Quebec  did  not  txecute  your  sentence,"  exclaimed 
Ren6  Goupil,  whose  weakness  had  disappeared. 

**  Stop  your  folly,  boy  I  "  cried  the  bushranger, 
scornfully.  "  Wild  Jean  fears  neither  hell  nor 
devil,  and  he  laughs  at  the  idiots  in  Quebec." 

"Jean  Bouffet,  think  of  me,"  continued  the 
Oblate,  prophetically.  "  You  will  die  a  miserable 
death,  and  eternity  awaits  you  in  hell.  Repent, 
Jean  Bouffet,  before  it  is  too  late." 

The  wretched  God- forgetting  man  laughed 
hideously.  The  sound  seemed  even  to  frighten 
the  Indians. 

"Do  you  mean  that  for  a  curse,  milksop  ?" 
he  said.  "  Spare  your  curses,  they  frighten  me 
not.  But  I  tell  you  that  you  and  the  bald-head 
there,  and  the  other  white  hypocrites,  and  all  your 
tribe  of  Hurons  shall,  one  after  the  other,  mount 
to  your  heaven  upon  horses  of  fire,  whence  the 
devil  may  take  you  and  all  your  priests." 

"Why  does  Red  Hand  speak  the  language  of 
the  pale-faces,  which  his  friends  do  not  under- 
stand ?  "  asked  Spotted  Snake,  mistrustfully. 

"  Because  two  of  the  pale- faces  cannot  speak 
like  the  Mohawks  ; "  and  going  close  to  the 
sachem,  he  continued  in  a  low  tone  :  "The  black- 
robe  is  a  great  magician.  I  again  warn  you 
against  him." 

"Then  let  him  free  himself  from  the  stake," 
replied  the  Mohawk  in  an  incredulous  tone. 

"  Red  Hand  speaks  the  truth,"  said  a  brave 
who  stood  by.  "  The  black- robe  held  out  his 
hand  towards  the  clouds  when  one  of  his  Huron 
friends  was  about  to  be  killed  by  Lame  Foot,  and 
a  thunderbolt  fell  from  Hena's  hand  and  shattered 
a  tree.  Lame  Foot  saw  this  with  his  own  eyes. 
Then  the  black-robe  let  his  hand  sink,  and  the 
rain  began  to  fall ;  there  was  no  more  thunder." 

A  deep  silence  followed  the  words  of  the  war- 
rior, who  modestly  returned  to  the  circle  of  his 
companions.  Spotted  Snake  looked  down  thought- 
fully, and  then  suddenly  called  the  chiefs  aside, 
to  consider  again  what  should  be  done  with  the 
priest  and  his  companions.  All  the  people, 
meanwhile,  left  the  hill  to  go  and  refresh  them- 
selves. The  prisoners  were  again  bound  to  the 
stakes,  and  the  bushranger  remained  to  watch 
them. 

As  soon  as  there  were  no  longer  any  Mohawks 
near,  he  approached  Goupil  and  whispered : 

"  If  you  like  I  will  free  you.  Only  speak  a  good 
word  for  me,  so  that  I  may  go  back  to  Quebec, 
and  I  will  cut  these  bonds  and  place  you  in  safety. 
My  canoe  is  among  the  bushes  on  the  bank  down 
there.  I  will  take  you  to  the  Dutch  at  Ren- 
selaerswyk,  and  then  you  can  tell  how  I  saved 
you.  But  you  must  forget  crossing  yourself  and 
other  Catholic  follies,  for  the  Mynheers  are  no 
friends  to  all  that.  If  you  will  lay  aside  all 
that  nonsense,  they  will  do  everything"  for  you. 
If  you  will  swear  that  you  will  do  what  I  require 


I  will  free  you.  Decide  at  once.  Wild  Jean 
now  in  a  good  humour,  and  this  is  not  o^en  t 
case." 

The  young  Frenchman  looked  at  the  temp 
with  surprise  and  contempt,  and  replied  aloud : 

"  You  deceive  yourself,  Jean  Bouffet.  I 
not  know  what  induces  you  to  make  this  singu 
proposal,  for  I  have  no  fellowship  with  bandi 
If  you  have  sold  us  to  "the  Mohawks,  may  G 
forgive  you  for  it.  Our  life  is  in  the  hands  oft 
Almighty.  If  He  will  take  it,  may  His  holy  i 
be  done.  I  will  willingly  suffer  and  die  for  \ 
faith.  Go,  Jean  Bouffet!  I  will  not  listen 
you." 

He  then  went  to  the  priest. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  my  proposal,  bald-pati 
you  are  not  so  young  and  fiery  as  these  lads,  sc 
may  expect  a  more  sensible  answer.  If  you  wi 
I  can  place  you  in  safety  before  dark." 

"  Spare  your  words.  We  will  live  and  die  i 
our  faith.    Leave  us  in  peace  and  begone  /  " 

He  then  went  to  Ahatsistari,  but  the  chi< 
vouchsafed  no  answer,  and  looked  thoughtftiU. 
into  the  distance. 

The  council  of  the  chief  and  sachems  being 
ended,  the  tam-tam  sounded  as  a  sign  that  the 
decision  would  be  announced  to  the  people.  Tms 
was  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  white  men  were  not 
warriors,  so  the  squaws  might  exercise  their  ven- 
geance upon  them  after  they  had  been  led  througb 
the  Mohawk  villages.  But  Climbing  Cat,  as  « 
warrior,  should  be  sacrifled  in  honour  of  Airestffl 
Before  the  great  light  had  gone  down,  the  ca^ 
tives  were  to  be  taken  to  Candajgaro. 

This  announcement  was  received  with  cries  « 
joy ;  all  followed  the  procession  through  the  i^ 
lages,  only  a  few  old  men  and  women,  and  soa^ 
warriors  disabled  by  wounds,  remained  in  GaiHi» 
waga.  J 

The  bushranger  was  full  of  discontent  at  W 
failure  of  all  his  plans.  Of  course,  he  had  as 
serious  intention  of  freeing  the  captive  Frew 
men. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  the  French  expe- 
dition spread  throughout  Renselaerswyk  i* 
wild-fire,  and  was  received  in  various  ways.  TW 
three  Frenchmen  were  sincerely  pitied  by  all  tM 
colonists,  and  they  at  once  began  to  consider  wh^ 
could  be  done  for  their  liberation.  This  took 
place  in  the  evening  over  a  pipe  and  a  glass,  vn 
the  Hollanders  had  their  customary  business  to 
look  after  in  the  daytime.  But,  in  spite  of  long 
deliberation,  they  came  to  no  conclusion,  ^\ 
were  always  building  castles  in  the  air,  an'i 
making  plans  which  the  next  morning  had  falleo 
to  pieces. 

The  Commandant  Arendt  Van  Curler  waited  m 
vain  for  three  weeks  for  the  return  of  the  busft- 
ranger,  and  day  after  day  desired  the  watch  to 
bring  the  spy,  Tan,  to  him  immediately  on  a^ 
arrival  be  it  by  day  or  night.  But  Jan  appeared 
not,  and  the  commandant  puzzled  his  head  as  to 
where  he  could  be  and  what  could  delay  "is 
making  the  report  which  was  his  duty ;  oat  n 
never  entered  his  mind  to  take  any  further  step 
for  the  liberation  of  the  three  white  men,  althou^ 
he  sincerely  pitied  them,  and  foresaw  that  tfl«« 
ate  would  be  g.f^arful^qje.,^^^^^!.  at  tog"' 
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liflB  the  desired  infonnation,  and  then  the 
locessaiy  measures  should  be  taken.  The  exact 
IdSsnt  of  his  duty  was  part  of  his  character, 
tWdBDderno  circumstances  could  he  be  untrue, 
f$Ddsohe  sent  a  report  to  the  colonial  government 
K  Xev  Amsterdam,  and  asked  for  fresh  in- 
ftscdons. 

This  request  of  the  commandant  reached  the 

iBds  of  Governor  Kieft  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 

■te  who,  on  his  part,  wrote  to  the  general 

(Rmment  requesting^  to  know  what  was  to  be 

KK.  He  also    sent   a    report    to  the    French 

1  government  in   Quebec,  and  proposed  to 

Bteiith  them  in  obtaining  the  liberation  of  the 

ifts  as  soon  as  he  should  have  had  the  neces- 

powers  from  the  Hague. 

r^je  inhabitants    of   the    Mission    House     at 

Lwe  Rivers  waited,  in  anxious  expectation,  for 

pkterfrom  F.  Jaques,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  and 

mM  have  concealed  his  letters  in  the  hollow  of 

Itt  oak-tree,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa,  which 

«a  served  as  a  post  ofl5ce.    An  Alganquin  spy 

a  the  service  of  the  French  went  there  about  a 

J^  after  the  departure  of  the  travellers,  but  he 

wnid  no  letter,  and  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of 

™prty.    After  having  spent  some  days  in  ex- 

l^^the  country  he  returned  to  the  settlement 

wot  mtelligence.     His  report    raised    great 

wanong  the  Catholics  at  Three  Rivers,  and 

«ii|enor  of  that  mission  sent  at  once  to  the 

UJJMttt  to  ask  for  a  detachment  of  the  in- 

r*T|^a6oDed  near.  The  Huguenots  were  already 

nroiQ  Quebec,  and  the  reply  to  the  request  of 

j  «^Mer  Rector  was  to  the  effect   that  the 

I  *^ Quired  time ;    certainly  the  disappear- 

I  ~^^c  priest  and  his  companions  was  greatly 

•  oc  lamented,  but  in  spite  of  that  it  would  be 

■possible  to  search  for  them  without  a  larger 

'W  of  troops. 

Thudeclson  had  been  brought  to  Three  Rivers, 
«^flaa  thrown  the  anxious  superior  into  the 
P^itest  sorrow,  when  the  bushranger  knocked  kt 
'  S!^^**^  ^^  cloister,  and  desired  to  speak  to 
[  S^'^'^  ^°  urgent  business  ;  he  brought  news 
1^  J:  Jaques,  he  said,  and  was  at  oncp  ad- 
j  '^^^^^  the  parlour. 

{  .  ^jfether!**  began  the  cunning  hypocrite, 
L  S,^^^^  retumed^he  Catholic  greeting  of  the 
I  SJf  ^  ^^  hastily  entered  the  room,  **  oh, 
rj?*.  J.  have  very  bad  news  to  bring  you.  The 
w?®^ssionary  who  was  returning  from  hence  to 
j^ /J  country  with  two  lay  brothers  and  a  body 
5?  ^airiors  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 

I       Inen  our  worst  fears  have  come  true,"  sighed 

"J^ooked  down  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
,   Htjnf^y^  know  anything  further  ?    Is  F.  Jaques 
and  rf  1^  What  do  you  know  about  the  Hurons 
the^Mii   1»^°  brave  Oblates  who  accompanied 

HI 

But  w^  ^11  you  all  the  circumstances,  father. 
,jjj^you  must  know  that  neither  of  the  three 
^i^jnen  have  been  murdered,"    replied   the 

'     ^^  he  related  what  seemed  good  to  him 


«iy  hot^  ^^  ^^  nothing  about  his  own  treach- 
ti^'^^ythat  he  had  come  by  chance  upon 
*^^  of  the  combat,  and  had  immediately 


proceeded  from  thence  to  Renselaerswyk  in  order 
to  give  the  Hollanders,  who  lived  not  far  from  the 
Mohawks  information  of  what  had  happened,  and 
to  ask  their  help  for  the  captives.  He  represented 
his  interview  with  Van  Curler  as  if  he  had  ear- 
nestly entreated  the  commandant  to  offer  the 
Mohawks  a  ransom  for  the  father  and  his  white 
companions.  He  had  gladly  undertaken  to  make 
this  bargain,  but  the  Mohawks  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  offer,  and  as  a  bold  attempt  at  flight  had 
been  rendered  vain  by  the  watchfulness  of  the 
savages,  he  had  hastened  to  bring  the  sad  news 
to  the  worthy  fathers  at  Three  Rivers.  Then  he 
told  of  the  fearful  sufferings  which  the  |three 
Frenchmen  had  endured,  and  concluded  his  re- 
cital with  the  assurance  that  he  persuaded  the 
Mohawks  to  defer  their  execution  till  they  had 
given  information  of  their  capture  to  to  the 
Frenchmen.  If  these  would  offer  a  ^ood  price 
the  captives  would  be  yet  at  liberty,  if  not  they 
would  be  tortured  and  burned  at  the  stake. 

The  bushranger  played  his  part  very  cleverly, 
and  his  description  of  the  suffering  which  the 
missionary  and  his  companions  had  already  ex- 
perienced, and  the  terrible  fate  that  awaited  them, 
cut  the  good  rector  to  the  heart. 

•*  Then  the  Hollanders  take  an  mterest  in  the 
fate  of  our  brave  father  and  his  companions  ?  I 
am  surprised  at  that,  for  they  never  seemed  to 
have  much  friendly  feeling  towards  us.  God  re- 
ward them  for  what  they  have  done." 

And  as  the  bushranger,  not  knowing  how  far  it 
would  be  wise  to  go,  only  answered  with  a  nod ; 
the  rector  continued,  with  a  sigh : 

**  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  we  can  help  our 
dear  brothers.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  offer  a 
high  ransom.  There  is  little  to  be  expected  from 
the  Government  at  Quebec,  and  before  we  can 
get  help  from  France  these  heroes  of  the  Faith 
will  no  longer  require  the  help  of  man." 

•*  Not  such  very  expensive  presents  would  be 
required,  father,"  returned  the  bushranger ;  **for 
a  hundred  guilders  plenty  of  things  might  be 
bought  which  would  delight  the  Mohawk,  and  we 
might  get  another  hundred  from  the  Renselaer- 
swykers.  At  the  worst,  that  is  if  the  Mohawks 
refuse  a  ransom,  an  attack  might  be  made  upon 
them.  I  have  calculated  that  half  a  dozen  brave 
lads  might  be  brought  together,  who  would  fall 
upon  them  for  a  handsome  price.  But  this  would 
be  a  venturesome  and  costly  undertaking  which  I 
would  only  attempt  in  case  of  necessity." 

**  F.  Jaques  would  not  hear  of  this.  But  tell 
me  what  is  your  name,  that  I  may  know  what 
to  call  you." 

"My  name  is  Henry — Henry  Simons,"  stam- 
mered the  the  bushranger ;  and  to  hide  his  em- 
barrassment stooped  to  pick  up  a  dry  leaf  which 
had  blown  in  at  the  window. 

{7o  be  continued,) 


A  MAN  was  taking  aim  at  a  cat  that  was 
perched  on  a  tree  near  his  chicken-coop,  when 
his  little  girl  exclaimed :  **  Don't  take  aim,  pa ! 
Let  it  go  off  by  accident."  **  Why  so  ?  "  asked 
the  father.    "  'Cause  every  gun  that  goes  off  by 

accident  always  hits  something."     _     ,...,,  ..^ 

'  Digif^ed  by  VJ^OVlC 
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TEARS  ROBBED  OF  SENTIMENT. 


IEOPLE,  who  invariably  couple  tears  with 
the  highest  flights  of  imagination,  and 
employ  them  to  depict  the  strongest  of 
human  emotions,  would  doubtless  con- 
sider it  a  desecration  to  find  them  submitted  to 
chemical  analysis.  Sentiment  apart,  however, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  investigation 
should  be  held  from  nature's  excellent  eye-water, 
or  why  its  functions  should  noc  be  described. 
Besides,  the  analysis  will  be  found  to  bear  out 
out  in  some  instances  the  correctness  of  several 
poetical  tropes. 

The  investigations  of  the  celebrated  French 
chemists,  Fourcroy  and  Vanquelin,  proved  that 
the  basis  of  tears  is  water,  which  holds  in  solution 
of  animal  matter  called  mucus.  The  water  is 
also  said  to  contain  minute  proportions  of  sea- 
salt,  soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  Thus  the  Grecian  bards,  who  frequently 
^ave  to  tears  the  epithet  "salt,"  were  truthfully 
poetical ;  as  are  their  modem  copyists.  **  Bitter" 
tears,  so  often  used  in  poetry  of  the  present  day— 
particularly  that  of  the  French— is  a  piece  of  pure 
imagination.  The  term  '•  scalding  "  tears  comes 
nearer  to  the  fact,  for  after  much  weeping,  the 
organs  take  an  inflamatory  action,  which  may 
possibly  increase  the  temperature  of  the  fluid. 
But  the  most  happjr  poetical  epithet  is  "  crystal 
tears;"  for  on  leaving  a  tear  to  dry,  the  water 
evaporates,  and  the  salts  which  remain  behind 
are  found— when  inspected  through  a  microscope 
—to  arrange  themselves  in  serrated  lines  of  pure 
crystal.  The  expression  *'  pearly  "  tears  is  there- 
fore  utterly  fallacious,  unless  upon  the  extravagant 
supposition  that  oysters  are  susceptible  of  tender 
emotions.  ♦*  Diamonds  "  present  a  much  better 
simile,  but  unfortunately  that  sparkling  com- 
parison is  generally  exhausted  upon  the  eyes 
themselves. 

Tears  arc  of  the  greatest  use  both  morally  and 
physically.  In  the  former  point  of  view  their 
effects  are  constantly  experienced,  especially  by 
those  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  marriage 
state.  They  appeal  with  conclusive  force  to  the 
feelings  of  the  husband  when  judiciously  shed. 
Is  there  a  slight  misunderstanding  ?  A  few  tears 
starting  to  the  eyes  of  the  beloved  wife,  and  it  is 
instantly  made  up.  Is  there  a  new  dress  coveted  ? 
Tears  procure  the  one  and  get  consent  for  the 
other.  But  the  use  of  tears  is  not  confined  to 
weeping— physically  thev  are  necessary  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  oi-gan  of  sight.  To  be  able  fully 
to  understand  their  functions,  it  must  be  known 
whence  they  arise.  They  are  secreted  in  what  is 
called  the  lachrymal  gland;  which  is  a  white 
flattened  lobe,  about  the  size  of  a  large  bean, 
lodged  in  a  depression  under  the  upper  eyelid,  and 
just  above  the  ball.  The  fluid  thus  secreted  finds 
Its  way  to  the  exterior  of  the  eye  through  seven 
fine  canals,  which— arranged  in  a  half  circle — 
descend  from  the  secretive  gland,  and  issue  at 
the  thick  part  of  the  eyelid,  a  little  above  the 
cartilage  which  sustains  the  lashes.  The  lachry- 
mose fluid  £Edls— not  only  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions of  sorrow,  but  continually— into  the  eye 
through  these  little  tabes ;  the  constant  winking 


of  the  lid   spreading   over  the  surface  of 

cornea.     In    fact,  tears  may  be  considered 

fnrm  a  small  running  stream,  its  even  flow  inl 

rupted  by  periodical  winks,  which  clean  the 

of  the  dust  that  constantly  falls  upon  the  com 

The  fluid  makes  its  exit  out  of  the  comers  oT 

eyes,  passing  through  the   "  lachrymose  da 

into  the  nose.    The  physical  utility  of  tears,! 

to  animals  who  live  in  air  at  all  times  ladetl 

dust,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;   for  the  eye  IB 

remain  dirty  were  it  not  constantly  supplied  4 

a  limpid  lavement.    This  supply  of  tears  is  t 

stopped  when  the  organ  ceases  to  be  ezpose< 

the  action  of  external  objects,  as  during  sleep 

state  more  necessary  to  the    regeneration  i 

well-being  of  the  eye  than  to  any  of  the  t 

delicate  parts  of  the  human  machine.    Fort 

ordinary  requirements  of  the   waking  state  I 

a    very  small  quantity  of  the    fluid  would 

necessary;   but  during   sleep  a  large  rescne 

secreted ;  so  that  in  case  of  the  eye  meetio^ 

any  time   with    injury,   tears  may  make  tbi 

appearance   abundantly   to    protect  the  orgi 

Thus  when  an   insect,  or   a    particle  of  som 

thing   hard,    gets  into  the   eye,  the  cornea 

instantly  suffused  with  tears  to  lessen  the  coo 

tact,  and  sometimes  to  expel  the  forogo  sob 

stance  altogether.      If  the  eye  be  iniuted  m 

impalpable    objects,    such    as    smoke,  or  son 

vapour  more  or  less  acrid,  the  evil  eflfects  ti 

warded  off  by   the  instant    presence  of  tcaB 

Tears  also  decrease  the  action  of  cold,  and  £ 

the  intensity  of  too  much  light. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  sorrowful  excitement 
the  moral  feelings  produces  the  physical  efe 
How  is  it  that  in  moments  of  mental  suff" 
we  are  constrained  to  weep  ?    This  remains 
paratively  a  secret.    Some  trace  the  caose 
undue  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  ^' 
grief  produces;    others    to    the    flow  of  bl 
to  the  head  which  takes  place  on  such  ocq 
sions.      Excessive    joy   sometimes    calls   fon 
tears,    but   not   nearly    so  otten    as   excess  i 
grief:  hence  it  has  been  inferred,  though  n< 
very  logically,  that  mankind  is  more  sensible  < 
pain  than  pleasure. 

Tears,  then,  when  stripped  of  the  scntimfl 
with  which  poets  have  surrounded  them,  ^ 
nothing  more  than  soft  and  salt  water,  ioteode 
by  nature  for  the  wise  purpose  of  washing  th 
visual  organ,  and  keeping  it  bright,  the  better  t 
adapt  it  to  the  function  it  so  beautiftillv  performs 
Their  abundant  discharge  is  likewise  aesigned  t 
relieve  the  poignancy  of  grief  by,  in  some  measurt 
counteracting  the  physical  effects  which  that  p^ 
sion  produces  on  the  system. 


Wedding  Anniversaries.— Many  are  w 
terested  in  marriage  anniversaries,  and  so  ^ 
give  their  designations :  First  anniversary— I^ 
fifth  anniversary — Wooden ;  tenth  anniversary- 
Tin;  fifteenth  anniversary— Crystol ;  twenties 
anniversary— China  ;  twenty-fifth  anniversary- 
Silver;  thirtieth  anniversary  —  Cotton ;  thirty 
fifth  anniversary— Linen  ;  fortieth  annivcrsary-- 
Woolen;  fortv-fifth  anniversary  — Silk;  fi^^ 
anniversary— Golden ;  Seventy-fifth  anniversary 
Diamond. 
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:  A  HEAVEN-TAUGHT    ARTIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

|T  was  a  bright  September  morning  of 
the  year  1830.    The  Angelus  bell  of 
the  church   had  reminded    the    in- 
habitants of  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  to  raise  up  their  hearts  to 
Queen  of  Heaven  and  her  Divine  Son.     The 
iBokeof  the  bell  had  sounded,  and  the  streets 
a^  fall  of  active  life,  and  here  and  there 
loads  busily  en::ployed  in  work, 
attkis  moment  you  had  entered  a  small  white 
with  green  window  shutters  in  Giles  Street, 
^»ld  have  found  two  men  in  the  workshop 
tk  left  hand  side.     The  elder,  a  stout  man 
fifty  years  old  who,  with  his  sleeves  turned 
is  staamog  at  a  carpenter's  table.    His  brow 
itnokled  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  an  old  piece  of 
Mg  which  lies  shattered  before  him.    Trouble 
■d  anxiety  have  taken  possession  of  him.    The 
i^ooD,  from  the  cast  of  whose  young  features 
k  is  ea^  to  guess  him  to  be  the  son  of   the 
Ha  man,  boks  calm  and  cheerful.    With  the 
int  lafs  of  the  morning  sun  shining  upon  him 
Bftttaife  there  with  folded  arms,  a  tall,  powerful 
ipR.  fiis  broad  shoulders  and  hardened  hands 
^^  &^  he  belongs  to  the  labouring  class, 
baaked  features,  his  fresh  colour,  with  his 
"*qwand  fair  hair,  show  his  pure  German  de- 
I  y*  iWthough  he  hardly  numbers  thirty  years, 
■»»SDchan  appearance  of  high  moral  eamest- 
■JKakis  whole  bearing  as  cannot  but  command 
Jfect  Gentleness,  innocence,  honesty,  speak 
;  Bis  eyes  together  with  the  greatest  firmness  of 
wiacter. 

1^  now  the  elder  Achtermann— this  was  the 
P%  name  of  both — broke  the  dreary  silence 
|tt  the  words    which   he    uttered   with    diffi- 

^^Winiam,  what  can  I  do  ?  Look  !  Yesterday 
2^&  ^  I  was  returning  home  in  the  dark,  I 
^^  thb  beautiful  angers  head  by  accident. 
P«  wonn  had  already  been  busy  with  it.  Look 
^■^wthing  but  dust  and  mould  within." 
« took  up  the  remains,  which  it  was  difficult 
•  Wiopiize,  and  which  were  only  slighly  held 
by  the  oil  colouring,  and  looked  at  them 
•bow. 


. .  ^t  will  the  president  say,  who  entrusted  me 
•y«b  artistic  work  that  I  mieht  prepare  it  for 
*|wce  on  a  console.  Who  in  the  whole  country 
'^i;  fpUce  this  angel's  head  ?  " 

11  you  like  I  will  make  the  attempt,"  replied 
moiam.  "With  Gods  help,  an  earnest  endea- 
Jjv,  ?od  some  degree  of  capacity  something  may 

y^on— can  you  produce  such  a  masterpiece  ?  " 
jj*^his  father,  while  he  looked  over  his  shoulder 

art    tw?*    **^®"  *^®  °^^  ^^^°  ^  pupil  in  the 
p  •  Where  can  you  have  learned  anything  of  it  ? 

muaps  from  your  uncle,  the  farmer  at  G , 

nue  you  were  tending  his  sheep  and  his  pigs, 
yv P?J»ap8.  while  you  followed  the  plough.  Do 
;^.3oVe  with  me.  William ;  I  have  little  incli- 
nation  for  that  to-day." 

^car  father,    I    respect   you    too    much    to 


joke  with  you ;  besides  I  have  a  little  experience 
of  art,  for  you  know  I  have  made  several  attempts 
which  have  not  been  thought  ill  of.  When  I  was 
keeping  the  sheep  I  did  not  suffer  my  hands  to 
rest  listlessly  upon  my  staff  as  is  the  custom  with 
shepherds.  While  the  animals  were  quietly  feed- 
ing I  used  to  carve  with  my  sharp  pocket-knife 
sometimes  a  Christ  on  the  Cross  and  the  place 
around  strewn  with  skulls  and  bones,  sometimes 
Our  Blessed  Lady,  or  a  holy  image.  The  images 
in  our  parish  church  served  me  as  models,  or 
those  in  the  great  church  at  Munster,  or  some- 
times a  living  man." 

•*  Well,  my  son,  you  have  certainly  made  a 
meritorious  beginning.  Our  g'ood  priest,  to  whon> 
you  sent  a  crucifix  on  his  birthday,  thought  yoa 
might  have  some  success  if  your  natural  taste 
could  be  cultivated." 

'*  I  have  carved  a  Guardian  Angel,  too,  and 
have  placed  it  in  a  grotto  by  the  spring  where  I 
and  my  flock  have  had  so  many  refreshing 
draughts.  But  you  know  the  image,  and  have 
been  pleased  with  it." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  the  old  man  de- 
cidedly. 

"And  were  you  not  pleasantly  surprised  when 
you  discovered  the  carving  with  which  I  had 
secretly  ornamented  the  organ  case  of  our  vil- 
lage church  which  was  sent  to  you  to  be  re- 
paired?" 

**  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  honest  endea- 
vours ;  but.  my  son,  if  you  realljr  succeeded  in 
carving  an  angel's  head  would  it  be  like  that 
which  I  have  destroyed?  The  practised  eye  of 
the  president  would  at  once  see  the  difference. 
And  what  then  ?  How  should  I  bear  his  anger  ? 
How  should  I " 

"Father!"  interrupted  William,  "Will  you 
grant  me  a  great  favour  ?  " 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Make  a  pilgrimage  this  day  to  the  miraculous 
image  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  at  Telgte.  Many  a 
troubled  soul  has  found  strength  there,  many  an 
unadvised  one  holy  counsel,  many  a  hard  pressed 
unexpected  help.  Lay  your  petition  before  the 
merciful  Mother.  Pray  from  the  bottom  of  your 
heart  with  loving  confidence.  The  great  Queen 
can  give  good  counsel.  Meanwhile  I  will  remain 
at  home  and  work.  You  can  be  here  again 
towards  evening.  A  mile  each  wajr  will  not  tire 
you  too  much.    You  will  not  regret  it." 

"  I  will  go,  my  son.  If  I  do  not  find  the  desired 
help,  at  least  my  heart  will  feel  lighter.  I  will 
not  stay  any  longer  within  these  walls." 

And  the  old  carpenter  put  on  his  lonjf  brown » 
Sunday  coat,  placed  his  felt  hat  upon  his  head,, 
took  up  his  knotted  walking-stick,  and  dropped 
into  his  pocket  his  rosary  with  large  wooden 
beads.  As  he  opened  the  door  he  turned  again  to 
his  Ron  : 

"Good  bye;  I  shall  return  home  in  the  even- 
ing." 

"  Commend  me  to  the  merciful  mother,  and  beg 
of  her  to  look  favourably  on  my  request,"  cried 
William  after  him. 

The  master  left  the  house  in  haste.  His  head 
was  bowed,  and  his  cap  drawn  down  upon  his 
forehead  that  no  one  mi6:ht  see  the  tears  which 
he  could  not  repress.    He  ^ui;ne^  ^tqj^!^tp^ 
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the  long  avenue  of  linden  trees,  from  which  he 
emerged  upon  the  high  road  which  led  eastward 
to  Telgte.  He  breathed  more  freely  than  he  had 
done  during  the  last  night  which  he  had  spent  in 
sorrow  and  anxiety. 

**Ah/*  he  said  to  himself,  "that  boy  is  so 
good,  so  pious,  and,  besides,  so  clever !  He  has 
an  extraordinary  wish  to  devote  his  life  to  art,  and 
religious  art.  But  where  can  a  poor  simpleton 
like  me  fii^d  means  for  his  education  ?  He  must 
either  return  into  the  country  as  a  farmer*s  man, 
or,  if  he  like  it  better,  remain  where  he  has  been 
for  the  last  three  years  in  his  father's  workshop 
handling  the  plane  and  the  saw.  Wilt  thou  help 
us,  great  Queen  of  Heaven?'*  Ashe  said  this 
he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  cloudless  sky :  •*  I  be- 
lieve that  thou  canst;  gratify,  then,  the  longing 
desires  of  my  son.  To  thee  1  commend  my 
William.'' 

The  pilgrim,  in  his  devotion,  had  uncovered  his 
head,  and  the  soft  breeze  played  in  his  grey  hair. 
In  silent  prayer  he  continued  his  pilo^rimage. 

As  soon  as  the  father  had  left  the  house  his 
son  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  broken  remains. 
Then  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  kept 
his  eyes  closed  for  a  while,  and  appeared  to  be 
buried  in  thought.  Presently  his  hand  sank,  he 
raised  his  head  and,  a  fire  shone  in  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  so  it  was,  and  so  it  must  be.  Now  I 
have  seized  the  expression  of  the  form  which  last 
night  hovered  in  my  imagination.  Oh,  it  was  a 
beautiful  face,  a  holy,  a  heavenly  form.  A  gar- 
ment of  dazzling  whiteness  shrouded  the  slight 
frame  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  a  golden 
girdle  encircled  the  waist ;  the  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  fell  in  thick  locks  upon  the  shoulders  and 
the  back.  And  what  a  sweet  and  noble  expres- 
sion in  the  gentle  smile.  The  attractions  of  love 
and  dignity  were  never  so  united  as  in  this  pure 
being.  It  was  no  illusion  ;  it  must  have  been  an 
angel  or  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself.  Oh,  if  it 
were  only  permiited  me  to  make  a  copy  of  this  ! 
But  of  what  use  is  this  empty  feeling  without 
action?  To  work!  A  thing  begun  is  half 
done." 

William  now  chose  a  block  of  wood  from  the 
pieces  which  lay  in  one  comer  of  the  workshop, 
sawed  off  the  useless  parts,  and  then,  with  a 
measure  and  knife,  reduced  it  to  the  size  of  the 
broken  angel's  head.  Then  the  young  man  sat 
down  on  a  rush  chair,  and,  placing  the  piece  of 
wood  against  his  breast,  began  to  cut  and  model 
with  his  pocket-knife  withput  the  aid  of  any  other 
tools.  Gradually  a  human  face  began  to  appear 
from  the  rough  wood,  and  more  and  more  in- 
dustriously did  he  use  his  knife.  The  work  must 
be  completed  by  evening,  and  the  sun  was  already 
hastening  to  his  setting ;  but  with  every  cutting 
which  William  gave  to  the  figure,  his  face  became 
more  expressive  of  pleasure. 

He  hadjust  completed  the  angel's  head,  polished 
it  with  grass,  and  placed  it  by  the  broken  pieces, 
when  the  door  opened  and  his  father  entered  the 
room.  The  old  man's  eyes  at  once  fell  upon  the 
piece  of  carving-  placed  opposite  to  him.  He 
stood  still  in  surprise,  his  mouth  half  opened,  his 
eyes  semed  to  grow  larger,  and  were  fixed  upon 
the  image. 

"  Is  it  a  success?  "  asked  William,  interrupt- 


ing his  father's  long  silence,  who  still  stood  lool 
ing  at  the  work.  | 

Instead  of  answering  the  old  man  hastened  I 
his  son,  and,  enclosing  him  in  his  arms,  shi 
tears  of  emotion  and  joy. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  little  ma 
entered.  He  wore  a  short  blue  cloak  and  leatk 
gaiters  which  reached  half  way  up  his  legs,  ai 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  traveller.  Judg« 
by  his  dress,  he  would  have  been  pronounced 
be  a  man  from  the  lower  class  of  people,  but  fa 
high  forehead  and  his  deep  set  intelligent  ej 
showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  intellect. 

"Good  morning,  master,"  said  the  presiden 
for  it  was  he,  "  have  you  completed  my  commij 
sion  ?  How  well  will  this  wood-carving  of  tt 
middle  ages  look  when  it  has  a  worthy  plac 
in  my  house.  Have  you  repaired  the  broke 
finger?" 

The  president  came  nearer  in  order  better  t 
examine  the  work  in  the  approaching  twilight 
He  stopped.  First  he  looked  sharply  at  tbi 
figure  of  the  angel,  then  at  the  master.  No 
either  of  the  three  men  spoke  a  word,  bat  both 
father  and  son  sought  with  anxiety  to  read  what 
was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  great  man  {rom 
Westphalia.  They  expected  an  outbreak  of  anger,  I 
for  the  visitor  examined  the  angel's  head  onj 
every  side  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  touched  it 
with  his  fingers,  and  no  doubt  observed  the  otV 
stitution  of  another  head. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  painful  silence,  the  greaj 
man  turned  to  the  trembling  master  with  tW 
question. : 

"  Where  is  the  angel's  head  which  I  let  y« 
bring  hither  ?  " 

"Oh,  your  excellency,  pardon !  Worthy  sk 
I  accidentally  struck  it,  and  the  brittle  thmj 
broke  to  pieces." 

"  How  did  you  come  by  this  figure  ?"  continuci 
his  little  excellency  pointing  to  the  angel. 

"  My  boy  there,  William,  has  been  trying  t 
repair  the  mischief.  I  do  not  suppose  your  ex 
cellency  likes  it." 

The  president,  who  was  esteemed  in  the  whol 
provice  as  a  man  of  the  people,  stepped  up  ti 
William,  who  had  timidly  hidden  himself  behiiK 
his  father,  and  seized  his  hand,  shook  it  in  tlu 
friendly  Westphalian  manner,  patted  him  on  tin 
shoulder,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  penetratioc 
look. 

"You  have  done  your  business  well,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  am  quite  content  with  it.  But  where  hav^ 
you  learned  this  art,  and  who  has  been  youii 
master  ?  Tell  me  the  kind  of  life  you  have  beeit 
leading  till  now."  , 

The  young  man  looked  down,  and  a  slight 
colour  tinged  his  cheek,  for  it  was  difficult  fot 
him  to  speak  high  German,  and  to  answer  id 
the  low  dialect,  he  thought  would  be  unbe^ 
commg.  , 

"  Great  sir,"  he  began,  after  a  short  panse,  **  I 
was  bom  on  the  15. h  August,  1799,  in  a  viUa^ 
near  Munster,  and  was  baptised  by  the  name  of 
William  Theodore.  My  father  possessed  a  small 
house  there,  but  he  removed  to  this  house  in 
Munster  that  he  might  earn  his  living  as  a  car- 
penter. My  mother  died  early,  and  my  father 
sent  me,  when  I  became  a  lad,  to  a  brother  of  my 
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iKosedDotber,  who  lived  at  D ,  and  had 

w  childreo.    I  bad  no  more  education  than  that 

«Kniothe  village  school.     I  kept  my  uncle's 

ieep,  and  then  found  ample  time  for  indulging 

■y^reailove  for  -wood  carving.     My  uncle  dis- 

fcd  this  employment,  and  to  root  out  my  in- 

^*^  .tioD  for  it,  he   made    me  keep  his  herd  of 

This  is  an  nnquiet  business,  and  requires 

the  attention  of  the  keeper.     I   had  not,  in 

a  moment  for  my  carving,  till  1  discovered 

pi^are  very  social  and  sympathizing  ani- 

^    i,  and  that,  if  one  of  them  made  a  cry  it  was 

jIMogli  to  gather  the  whole  herd  around  him.     I 

^"mdeee  of  this  characteristic  for  my  own  ends. 

1i  !feinoming,  I  fastened  one  of  the  smallest  of 

[fcammalsto  a  tree,  and  left  the  rest  to  take 

itof  of  themselves,  and  then  I  was  able  to  go  on 

<wrJigto  my  heart's  content.     In  the  evening.  I 

£^  the  pig  I  had  tied  up  a  sharp  blow  on  his 
^  so  that  he  should  make  a  loud  cry  of  pain. 
Then  the  whole  herd  hastened  to  him,  grunting 
figorously.  and  I  was  able  to  return  home,  to 
ay  ancle's  great  contei>t,  with  the  whole  of  my 

The  president  laughed  aloud. 
"Capital!"     he     said.       "Who  would    have 
^^«^  of  such  a  thing.     But  Jgo  on  with  your 
«toy." 
^^f®am  sighed. 

.  "^jny  good   fortune  had  a  sad  and  sudden 

®^*pti».    One  evening,  my  little  pig  uttered 

to  ay  of  pain  without  effect ;  no  comrade  came 

to  hs  Jjcfp^  and  I   was  obliged  to  return  to  my 

oacfc's  bim  with  this    little  animal   only.     My 

!  «fe,  who  already  knew  that  the  whole  herd  had 

*«i  imprisoned  in  the  stable-yard  of  a  neigh- 

w,  in  whose  wheatfield  they  had  been  carous- 

j^.  gave  me  a  heavy  blow,  and,  as  he  suspected 

,  ~  °y  ^ood-cutting  had  been  the  cause  of  the 

[teastcr,  he  swore  that  it  was  inipossible  to  make 

■«  give  up  this  *  vice,'  and  that  I  must,  therefore, 

teaplongh  boy,  wlien  I  should  have  no  time  for 

rac  indulgence  of  my  passion." 

**  Silly  fellow,"  nouttered  the  president,  shaking 
ttsbead. 
William  calmly  continued : 
"  My  uncle  had  promised  me  that,  as  a  reward 
*^  services,  he  would  send  me  to  the  high 
■  **jl ;  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed,  for  before 
i  tad  reached  my  seventeenth  year,  he  died  with- 
^  ming  a  will.  A  near  relative  put  in  his 
5!^ind  the  whole  property  was  adjudged  to 
"®-  The  long  lawsuit  not  only  exhausted  mv 
savings  but  left  me  a  burden  of  debt.  For  eleven 
y^ars  I  worked  hke  a  slave  as  a  farm  servant,  at 
d  iS^^^^^  °^  fifteen  pounds  a  year  and  a  pair 
r  shoes,  and  have  eaten  bitter  bread  without  be- 
2^e  to  gratify  my  love  for  art.  I  should  have 
J^^paired  had  not  religion  consoled  me.  At  last 
I  lormed  a  firm  determination  no  longer  to  live 
^miserable  life  but  rather  to  gain  my  living  by 
*<w  carving;  but  this  did  not  answer,  for  1  got 
^Tjittle  money  for  my  work;  truly  they  were 
I  from  perfection.  I  was  eight  and  twenty  when 
^^^  up  the  plough  and  came  liere  to  help  my 
^^'*  ^d,  here  in  his  workshop,  I  find  occa- 
wjnal  opportunities  for  indulging  my  unconquer- 
aj>lc  passion  for  artistic  work." 

™t/'  asked  the  president,  "  who  taught  you 


how  to  use  the  tools  which  are  required  and  are 
indeed  indispensable  for  this  kind  of  work  ? '' 

**  I  have  had  no  teacher,"  replied  William. 
Look,  kind  sir,  this  pocket  knife  is  my  only  tool 
in  my  carving ;  but  the  saw  and  the  hatchet  must 
first  have  made  preparation  for  its  use.  In 
my  dreams  I  often  see  the  most  wonderful  pictures 
which  I  wish  to  rejjroduce  in  wood  or  in  stone, 
only  my  wings  are  clipped ;  my  father  does  not  pos- 
sess the  means  for  procuring  instruction  for  me  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  requires  my  help." 

"  Which  he  gives  me  to  his  best,"  added  the 
father,  as  with  his  shirt  sleeves  he  wiped  a  tear  of 
gratitude  from  his  eyes. 

*'  And  so  I  give  up  for  ever  my  favourite  pur- 
suit," concluded  William  with  a  sigh, 

"  That  you  shall  not  do,"  broke  in  the  president. 
"  I  will  take  care  of  you.  Bring  the  image  to 
the  castle  to-morrow.  Then  I  will  give  you 
further  directions. 

The  benevolent  president  pressed  the  hands  of 
the  astonished  pair,  and  left  the  house  of  the 
poor  carpenter  with  a  happy  smile. 

Several  weeks  had  passed  since  the  important 
visit  to  the  workshop  of  the  Achtermanns.  At 
the  president's  desire,  William  had  carved  a 
Crucifix,  a  Cupid  riding  on  a  lion  and  a  group  of 
flowers.  These  specimens  of  his  skill  were  sent 
to  Berlin  that  they  might  attract  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  in  these  matters,  and  perhaps 
obtain  for  the  clever  young  man  some  help  from 
the  state  for  his  further  instruction.  They  were 
highly  approved,  and  the  same  post  which 
brought  this  good  news  brought  also  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  relative  with  whom  the  lawsuit  had 
been  carried  on,  had  become  so  peaceable  as  to 
pay  all  William's  debts,  and  had,  besides,  sent 
him  money  for  travelling.  Who  so  Happy  as 
William  ?  Full  of  joy,  he  took  his  journey  to  the 
capital  in  October,  1830.  With  firm  steps,  the 
intending  pupil,  now  thirty-one  years  old,  left 
behind  him  the  grey  walls  of  Miinster.  He  had 
his  small  provision  of  clothing  strapped  into  a 
bundle  on  his  back,  and  he  swung  a  thick  oaken 
staff,  with  a  carved  head  in  his  hand.  His  father 
accompanied  him  in  silence. 

*'  Do  not  be  so  sad,  dear  father,"  began 
William ;  "  however  far  I  may  be  from  you  my 
heart  will  always  be  yours." 

**0h,  my  dear  son,  to  part  with  you  is  ver}'. 
very  hard." 

**  But  why  so  hard?" 

"  Because  you  are  going  out  into  the  world 
where  men  are  not  so  good  as  they  are  in  the 
country  villages  and  among  the  respectable 
citizens  of  our  towns.  Many  an  innocent  lad  has 
left  his  father's  house,  and  has  returned  a  good 
for  nothing  fellow,  only  to  give  annoyance  to  his 
aged  parents,  and  to  hasten  their  passage  to  the 
grave." 

**  Father,"  said  William,  solemnly,  standing 
still;  **do  you  fear  my  indecision?  Here  is  my 
hand,  and  I  swear  to  you  by  the  Holy  Sacrament 
which  I  have  this  day  received,  that,  with  the 
help  of  God,  I  will  live  according  to  my  holy 
faith,  and  return  home  pure  and  innocent.  God's 
angel  will  protect  m'e." 

**  So  you  will  remain  good  as  you  have  ever 
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been,  my  son.  Apply  yourself  to  your  calling, 
and  fulfil  the  expectations  which  your  benefactor 
entertains  of  you.  Above  all  thin^,  keep  heaven 
before  your  eyes  as  your  highest  aim." 

**  I  have  only  one  request  to  make  you,  good 
father/'  said  William,  as  he  bent  his  knee. 
"  Let  me  not  go  among  strangers  without  your 
blessing." 

The  old  man  placed  his  hands  upon  his  son's 
imcovered  head,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

•'  May  Almighty  God,"  he  said,  "  lead  you  in 
all  your  ways  as  he  led  the  young  Tobias  by  his 
angel,  and  brought  him  home  unhurt  to  his 
father's  house.  May  He  protect  you  from  danger 
and  misfortune,  give  you  strength  courage  and 
perseverance  and  bless  your  labours.  May  God 
be  with  you  now  and  to  the  end  of  your 
life." 

Afi^in  a  hearty  embrace  and  a  fervent  pressure 
of  uie  hand  and  then  they  separated.  The 
father  often  stopped  and  looked  back,  and  the 
young  man  waved  his  cap  in  the  air  till  they  had 
disappeared  from  each  other's  eyes. 

"  My  g^ood  father,"  said  William  as  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  alone,  "how  gladly  I  would 
stay  and  conduce  to  his  comfort.  May  God  keep 
him  in  health  and  comfort.  How  pleasantly  he 
will  be  surprised  when  he  returns  home  and  finds 
the  money  in  his  shop  which  the  generosity  of  the 
president  has  sent  him  for  my  journey.  I  do  not 
want  it  for  my  knapsack  is  supplied  with  sufficient 
bread  and  meat  for  several  days.  I  am  sure  to  find 
a  cool  spring  wherewith  to  quench  my  thirst  and  if 
I  should  be  obliged  to  spena  the  night  in  the  open 
air  what  harm  could  that  do  to  a  young  country- 
man ?  But  in  great  Berlin  I  am  sure  to  find 
some  little  place  of  shelter." 

The  thousand  plans  formed  by  the  young  artist 
shortened  the  journey  to  the  so-called  metropolis 
of  art  and  knowledge  in  Prussia.  He  was  now 
two  day's  ioumey  from  the  capital  but  the  walk- 
ing for  so  long  a  time  had  made  him  very  foot- 
sore. He  gathered  leaves  of  dock  and  put  them 
into  his  shoes  to  allay  the  burning  heat  of  his 
blisters,  which  they  did,  though  only  for  a  short 
time.  Then  William  removed  both  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  walked  upon  the  soft  turf  which 
bordered  the  road,  but  here  he  now  and  then 
stepped  upon  a  pointed  stone  which  caused  blood 
to  flow,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  he  could 
not  go  a  step  further.  Quite  exhausted,  he  sat 
down  upon  a  stone. 

"Oh,  if  some  vehicle  would  only  come  this 
way  I  "  thought  the  tired  wanderer. 

Presently  a  horse  approached  at  a  furious 
gallop,  dragging  a  light  carriage. 

"Stop  him,  stop  him!"  cried  a  gentleman  in 
the  carriage  in  a  voice  of  terror. 

William  collected  all  his  strength,  and  with  a 
sudden  spring  he  seized  the  bridle  and  bit  of  the 
frightened  horse,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
carriage  was  on  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice. 
The  gentleman  offered  a  well  filled  purse  to  his 
preserver,  but  William  decidedly  refused  it  de- 
claring that  he  had  only  done  his  duty,  but  he 
joyfully  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  gentle- 
man to  share  his  carriage  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey. 
^Wilram  Achtcimann  h?''cd  z  small  room  in  the 


upper  part  of  a  house  in  a  remote  quarter  oi 
Berlin.  An  oaken  table,  a  rush-bottomed  chair, 
a  bedstead  with  a  flock  mattrass,  and  a  woollen 
quilt  were  the  whole  riches  of  this  apartment,  yet 
to  the  simple  son  of  the  low  country  this  appeared 
luxury  compared  with  the  nightly  lodgings  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  in  a  stable. 

The  next  morning  William  Achtermann  took  his 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  director  of  the 
Acadamy  Ranch.  The  director  looked  with  sur- 
prise on  the  peasant  who  spoke  only  low  Dutch, 
and  seemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  old.  He  had 
expected  that  the  president  would  have  sent  hiir 
a  really  young  man  of  good  appearance,  and  no^ 
found  himself  terribly  deceivea.  He  shook  his 
head  and  involuntarily  knitted  his  brows.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  say,  and,  at  last,  requested  hi< 
visitor  to  come  again  the  next  morning. 
flo  be  continued.) 


HUMOROUS    DEFINITIONS. 


SMART,  pithy,  or  humourous  definition 
often  furnishes  a  happy  illustrailkm  of 
the  proverbial  brevity  which  is  the  soul 
of  wit.  A  boy  once  said  that  "  dost  is 
mud  with, the  juice  squeezed  out."  A  fan,  we 
learn  from  another  juvenile  source,  is  '*a  thinglc 
brush  warm  off  with,"  and  a  monkey  **a  smal 
boy  with  a  tail ;  "  salt,  '*  what  makes  your  pola 
toes  taste  bad  when  you  don*t  put  any  on;1 
wakehilness,  "eyes  sdl  the  time  commg  uni 
buttoned ;  **  and  ice,  "water,  that  stayed  out  to^ 
late  in  the  cold  and  went  to  sleep."  A  school 
boy  asked  to  define  the  word  sob,  whimpered  out 
*'  it  means  when  a  feller  don't  mean  to  cry,  ani 
it  bursts  out  itself."  A  youngster  was  asked  ti 
give  his  idea  of  the  meaning  of  *•  respon^bility,' 
so  he  said:  "Well,  supposing  I  had  only  two  bat 
tons  on  my  trouserrs,  one  came  off,  all  the  re 
sponsibility  would  rest  on  the  other  button.' 
To  hit  off  a  jury,  a  "body  of  men  orgafl 
ized  to  find  out  which  side  has  the  smartes 
lawyer,"  is  to  satirize  many  of  our  "intelligen 
fellow-countrymen."  A  good  definition  for  tb 
words  "  Pharisee "  is  "a  tradesman  with  Ion 
prayers  and  short  weights ;  "  of  a  humbug,  '*on 
who  agrees  with  everybody ;  "  and  of  a  tvrani 
"  the  other  version  of  somebody's  hero."  A  lad/ 
idea  of  a  ballet-girl  was  "  an  open  umbrella  vtit 
two  pink  handles ;  "  and  a  Parisian's  of  chess. " 
humane  substitute  for  hard  labour."  Thin  sou] 
according  to  an  Irish  mendicant,  is  "a  quart 
water  boued  down  to  a  pint,  to  make  it  suoog 
Of  definitions  of  a  bachelor,  ''  an  un-alter-e 
man,"  "  a  singular  being,"  and  ••  a  target  foe , 
miss,"  are  apt  enough.  A  walking-stick  may| 
described  as  "  the  old  man's  strenth  and  4 
young  man's  weakness ;  "  and  an  umbrella  as  **■ 
fair  and  foul  weather  friend,"  who  has  had  "  man 
ups  and  downs  in  the  world."  A  watch  roayti 
hit  off  as  "a  second-hand  affair;"  and  spe< 
tacles  as  "  second-sight,"  or  "  friendly  glasses. 
"Fashion"  has  been  cleverly  hit  off  as  "a 
arbitrary  disease,  which  leads  all  geese  to  Ibllo 
in  single  file  the  one  goose  that  sets  the  style.*' 
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IE  loneliDess  I  fell  as  I  left  Mr.  Non vs's 

house  and  walked  down  the  street  to 

the  place  ^here  my  horse  and  dog* cart 

£w  me  f    cannot   describe*     I    had    not 

I  it  Lord  Slackhouse  as  I  uttered  the  words 

twmaioed  my  despair  and  tny  secret ;  I  had 

iny  parUiig  glance  at  the  kind  and 

Mr.  Nords^    I    had   told  out  my  love 

h*Qd  I  had  spoken  vUhout  boating  of 


Alice's;  and  they  must  have  felt  for  me  as  men  feel 
for  each  other—as  we  feel  for  one  who  speaks  of 
his  life's  best  hopes,  and  then  lays  them  down 
because  honour  demands  the  sacritice,  and  goes 
forth  to  his  future  in  a  desperate  loneliness.  I 
walked  through  the  streets  with  my  eyes  never 
raised  from  the  stones  on  which  I  trod.  I  j(0t  to 
the  inn,  and  as  the  clock  struck  six  1  was  getting 
into  my  conveyance.  The  good  little  mare  was 
very  lively,  and  quite  fit  for  her  thirty  mile  drive. 
But  I  had  to  take  her  carefully*  for  she  was  to 
come  bwrk  the  next  day,    J^.^j^v^^  ^  @bl!?^ 
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various  things  I  had  got  with  me  for  this  night- 
drive,  just  to  make  sure  that  everything  was  safe, 
and  then  I  drove  away.  It  was  a  comfort  for  me  to 
feelf  as  I  got  into  the  unfrequented  lane  that  was  my 
nearest  way  to  the  great  London-road,  which  lay 
about  four  miles  off,  that  I  had  nothing  to  regret 
in  my  own  conduct  in  the  last  few  eventful  days. 
I  was  very  glad  especially  that  I  had  spoken 
openly  of  my  love  for  Alice,  and  hers  for  me, 
before  Mr.  Norris  and  Lord  Stackhouse.  I  had 
done  it  without  premeditation,  but  I  felt  happily 
certain  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  because 
it  was  the  honest  thing.  I  did  not  think  that  this 
confession  could  help  me  in  any  way.  I  certainly 
felt  that  it  might  even  shock  and  puzzle  Lord 
Stackhouse,  but  then  I  had  left  Mr.  Norris  with 
him,  who  could  say  that  I  was  an  honourable  man ; 
and  by  thus  speaking  openly  and  courageously,  I 
knew  I  should  avoid  Lord  Stackhouse  being  an- 
noyed by  gossip,  or  being  made  angry  by  re- 
ports about  Alice,  if,  indeed,  she  were  proved  to 
DC  the  real  Annette  St.  Clair. 

*'  All  that  there  is  to  know  I  have  told  him,"  I 
said,  as  I  drove  quietly  on.  "  He  can  never  now 
be  taken  by  surprise.  He  knows  me  for  an  honest 
man." 

And  there  was  comfort  and  strength  in  being 
sure  that  I  had  cast  out  all  deceit  from  my  heart, 
and  that  I  was  nerving  myself  to  give  Alice  back 
to  her  right  place  in  the  worid,  and  leave  her  to 
forget  me,  because  it  was  right.  I  said  the  words, 
^  because  it  was  right,"  many  times.  Then  some- 
thing rose  like  a  whisper  in  my  heart,  saying : 

"Who  makes  right,  what  do  you  mean  by 
right" 

And,  somehow,  it  seemed  as  I  drove  along  in 
the  lanes,  under  the  dark  shadows  of  straight 
towering  elm-trees — I  have  often  been  there  since, 
and  had  those  heart-whispers  brought  back  to 
my  mind — it  seemed  that  my  heart  had  made 
answer  to  itself,  the  will  of  God  makes  right; 
that  which  is  according  to  His  adorable  will  is 
right— that  which  is  contrary  to  His  will  is  wrong. 
And  then  suddenly  came  a  strong  prayer  to  my  lips : 

"  Lord,  I  desire  to  know  Thy  will,  and  to  do  it. 
Lord,  in  this  present  case,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, I  desire  to  do  as  Thou  wiliest.  My  life, 
and  all  that  is  in  it,  I  surrender  to  Thy  will. 
Lord,  teach  me  to  love  Thee.  I  will  love  the 
adorable  will  of  God." 

On  I  went  throught  the  long  lanes,  sometimes 
in  deep  shadow,  sometimes  crossing  the  bright, 
broad  streams  of  moonlight  tl^at  spread  across 
the  road,  but,  though  my  thoughts  wandered  into 
the  future,  and  ran  back  into  the  past,  I  never 
really  let  go  the  consolation  and  great  strength 
that  had  come  to  me  with  that  thought  that  the 
best  thing  on  earth  was  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

I  can  say,  with  great  thankfulness,  thai  this 
truth  has  never  left  its  firm  place  in  my  heart. 
You  know,  dear  readers,  that  I  was  not  a  Catholic 
when  the  thought  came  to  me.  Mauy  were  pray- 
ing for  me,  and  I  was  not,  I  believe,  stifling  any 
good  thoughts  or  rejecting  grace ;  but  I  always 
look  back  on  that  silent  drive  in  those  lonfely  ways 
with  the  feeling  that  a  great  truth  was  itiade 
known  to  me,  and  I  pray  every  day  of  my  life  that 
I  may  never  cease  to  acknowledge  it,  and  that  I 
may  practise  it,  with  all  my 'might. 


Oa  I  drove.  Good  Brown  Bess  was  io  gooi 
heart.  I  drove  with  care  and  thoughtfuloess ; 
was  not  going  to  exhaust  her  energies.  I  inteode 
to  drive  fifteen  miles  to  a  roadside  inn,  called  th 
Pack-horse.  There  I  intended  to  put  my  hors 
and  myself  to  bed ;  and  1  intended  to  get  up  a 
four  o*  clock,  and  drive  ten  miles  to  the  town  c 
Eastholme.  There  I  should  breakfast,  and  rti 
my  horse  once  more.  I  should  then  only  be  fiv 
miles  from  the  place  on  Eastholme  common  whei 
1  was  to  find  Alice ;  and  I  hoped  to  get  a  gig  an 
fetch  her  in  it  back  to  where  my  own  horse  woul 
be  resting,  and  by  that  time,  ready  to  start  agai 
without  any  delay.  So,  as  my  next  day's  wo^ 
was  to  be  a  hard  one,  I  drove  quietly  now. 

It  was  a  calm  still  night.  Bess  seemed  to  haij 
as  willing  a  heart  to  the  journey  as  \  had  roysel 
I  got  to  the  great  road,  and  we  went  on  merril) 
Then,  just  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  I  pulled  up  i 
the  Pack-horse. 

The  master  of  the  inn  was  enjoying  a  pipe  wit 
a  couple  of  friends  in  the  open  air.  There  was 
bench  under  a  great  clipped  hawthorn  tree,  aod 
this  summer's  night,  there  was  a  table  piacei 
before  it,  and-  on  the  table  lay  a  newspaper, 
observed  this  as  I  stopped  my  horse,  and  die  good 
man  came  forward. 

'*  Good  evening,  sir.  Going  any  farther  tfl 
night?  -  ,   , 

**  No  farther,"  I  said,  "  if  you  can  take  us  loJ 

"  We  can  accommodate  you,  sir.  A  very  prctl 
little  mare.  Have  you  come  far  ?  I  know  raoi 
people  round  here,  but  I  do  not  know  you." 

*•  I  come  from  near  Leverton,"  I  said,  **  and 
am  going  on  early.  I  have  an  appointment  \ 
some  distance ;  but  I  hope  to  be  back  again  t 
morrow.  I  have  my  busmess  to  attend  to,  an 
can't  afford  to  be  long  from  home." 

The  ostler  had  come  out,  and  I  had  been  hdj 
ing  him  to  take  Bess  out  of  the  shafts,  for  tl 
carriage  house  was  close  at  our  side,  and  tl 
stable  was  a  little  way  off  at  the  back  of  the  hoos 
When  the  two  men  under  the  hawthorn  tree  sa 
what  was  being  done,  they  came  forward  an 
spoke  to  me,  and  admired  my  mare. 

Then  I  was  asked  what  re&eshment  I  wwl 
take. 

"  One  of  these  is  a  stranger  like  yourself,"  « 
the  inn -keeper,  pointing  to  a  quiet,  intelligep 
looking  man,  "  and  the  other  is  my  brother-ii 
law." 

This  stranger  had  just  ordered  out  his  supp 
under  a  tree,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  with  it,  and 
was  proposed  that  I  should  join  in  the  repast 
consented  immediately ;  and  just  as  we  spoke 
girl  appeared,  bearing  a  very   inviting-lookic 

giece  of  cold  beef,  with  steaming  hot  potatoes, 
ottle  and  glasses,  with  some  biscuits,  and  a  co 
apple  pie.  I  was  hungry,  and  I  liked  the  look 
the  company  very  well,  so  I  sat  down  with© 
hesitation,  as  we  seemed  to  have  become  ftiefi* 
immediately. 

Just  as  the  first  glass  of  wine  was  takinj  and 
had  commenced  on  a  slice  of  the  beef,  which 
found  extremely  good,  the  landlord  said: 

•*  This  gentleman,"  pointing  to  the  strange 
"Was  just  speaking  to  us  of  a  Very  importi 
robbery,  which  vou  must  ttav&tcad  of.iftthep^ 
,tw«.da^s.agp.-.^.^^^  by  VjUU^IC 
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I  said:  "I  have  not  looked  ia  the  papers  the 
laittiodays." 

His  was  received  with  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
wat,  both  from  the  landlord  and  his  brother-in- 

"Bfessme/'  one  of  them  said,  "  why  the  whole 
cooDtiy  has  been  ringing  with  the  robbery  at 
Oldbo^,  and  the  carrying  off  of  the  young  woman ; 
aodtbs  new  London  robbery  has  been  most  likely 
doMbf  one  of  the  same  party." 

"What  makes  vou  say  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

1  OQBid  not  hide  either  my  surprise  or  my  in- 
tent The  stranger's  quiet  grey  eye  was  upon  me. 

"OftfOQ  know  anything  of  dldbury  ?  ** 

''Ikve  known  Oldbury  and  its  inhabitants, 
{■tad  present.    I  have  known  Oldbury  all  my 

'Kdyou  know  anythin&f  of  the  man  Jackson, 
ilofas murdered ? '*  saidthe  stranger. 

"Inefer  saw  him  till  I  found  him  under  my 
wood-dck,  on  that  very  night,  dead,"  I  answered. 

"Then  you  are  Mr.  Henry  Martin." 

"lam/' I  said. 

The  quiet  stranger  smiled. 

"Yon  are  down  from  London  on  this  business  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am.  The  reward  offered  is  high ;  but  I 
^JMt  think  much  of  it,  though  others  of  my 
fMhsoo  did,  till  this  other  robbery.  Then  a 
■^  known  as  Dark  Eye,  well  known  to  the 
fii^he  said,  "was  recognized,  and  as  he 
oAle  found  in  his  London  haunts,  we  think  he 
IJVkoff  to  some  of  his  resorts  in  the  country, 
w^thbk  he  is  likely  to  be  at  Leverton,  Mr. 
jifcwMartin?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  L 

"Why  do  you  speak  so  surely  ?  " 

"Beonse    he    has    been    recognized    there 

i    "Has he?    When?" 

I  "He  was  recognized  by  Brooks,  a  drover,  and 
I  ly  ^tain  Barttlet,  with  whom  he  once  sailed, 
'^jno,  compassionating  him,  gave  him  five 


^  'hideedl    Then  if  he  be  really  out  of  London 

fewli  not  be  there." 
iltt  this  man,  who  was  a  detective,  said  no 

I  ••«>  this  sut^'ect,  and  we  went  on  with  our 
*m  after  finishincf  which  I  went  to  see  my 
*^^hich  looked  all  right,  and  then,  as  I  was 
?^back  to  the  house,  I  again  came  upon  the 


CHAPTER   XVIL 

GETTING  ON. 

*llt  ne  have  a  word  with  you,"  he  said,  *'  it  is 
«i«ylate."  ^ 

*lbtve  to  be  off  by  cock-crow,"  I  said,  but 
J^jiyidy  did  not  avoid  him. 

— i_ijy^  ^^  ^^^^  °®*^  Oldbury,  you  must 
JjTOty  be  interested  in  the  discovery  of  the  giri 
2*  ™«  ^>cen  lost,— taken,  no  doubt,  by  those 
TO  woke  into  the  house." 
^J|«i as  deeply  interested  as  you  can  possibly 
yg*^  I  have  received  great  kindness  from 
y**^- 1  honour  no  man  more  than  I  honour 


*'  Then  you  can  answer  me  one  question  per- 
haps. What  interest  has  Lord  Stackhouse  in 
this  matter?" 

"  Lord  Stackhouse !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"Yes.  A  minute  before  you  came,  I  had  4 
telegram  from  our  office  in  London.  Hark !  "  he 
said,  it  was  the  sound  of  a  railway,  and  the 
whistle  at  a  station  most  unexpectedly  near,  that 
the  man  drew  my  attention  to.  "  You  see  we  are 
close  to  the  wires,"  he  went  on.  with  a  smile, 
"and  a  few  hours  ago  Lord  Stackhouse  tele- 
graphed to  us  in  London  to  double  the  reward 
offered  by  Mr.  Oldbury,  on  his  own  account,  for 
tne  recovery  of  Alice  Combe.  I  got  this  news, 
but  it  would  help  me  to  form  correct  conclusions, 
if  you  could  teU  me  what  interest  he  has  in  the 
discovery." 

"Well,"  I  said,  musingly,  "he  is  lord-lieuten- 
ant for  the  county,  you  know.    He  is  always  first 
in  all  great  matters." 
My  new  friend  shook  his  head. 
"  Are  you  going  to  stay  now  ?  "  I  asked. 
•'  Yes,  I  shall  stay  here  till  I  get  another  tele- 
gram." 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  said,  "  that  I  can't  believe 
that  Dark-eye  had  anything  to  dot  with  this  new 
robbery  in  London." 

"  He  was  not  first  hand,  but  he  was  in  it,"  said 
the  man,  quietly  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe. 
"I  don't  believe  it." 
"Why  not." 

"  He  could  not  have  had  timc.^' 
"  Plenty." 
"No!'^ 
He  laughed. 

"  Between  the  time  of  his  taking  the  life  of  that 
poor  creature  at  your  wood-rick,  and  the  robbery 
of  the  shop  in  London,  there  was  time  to  get  to 
London,  and  many  hours  to  spare  before  the  rob- 
bery. The  robbery  in  London  was  done  quietly 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  not  discovered  till 
Monday." 

"Monday!"  I  exclaimed;  "why,  that  is  to^ 
day." 

"To-day— this  morning,"  he  said.  "I  got 
here,  this  being  a  g6od  point  of  observation,  a 
couple  of  hours  ago.  Dark  Eye  went  off  to 
London  as  he  left  your  place ;  he  went  to  his 
friends  for  hiding.  He  found  them  on  the  point 
of  a  new  crime.  They  made  their  own  terms  with 
him,  and  he,  I  suspect,  did  the  most  dangerous 
part.  It  was  a  robbery  of  a  daring  deep-laid  sort. 
He  could  not  refuse  the  work  handed  over  to  him. 
He  was  in  their  power.  But  as  soon  as  he  had 
served  their  turn,  they  got  him  off  into  the 
country,  or  they  will  get  nim  off,  there  is  that 
sort  of  faithfulness  amon^  those  breakers  of  all 
laws,  both  human  and  divine,  that  they  help  each 
other  in  their  own  way.  La!  what  a  crowd  of 
details  Dark  Eye  could  tell,  if  he  could  be  made 
to  speak  the  truth.  He  has  been  doing  evil  from 
his  birth.  However,  my  work  is  not  to  moralise, 
though  not  to  do  so  now  and  then  is  iippossible. 
Round  here  at  times  Dark  Eye  comes — he  has 
been  seen.  We  do  not  know  what  brings  him 
here.  He  he  is  a  marked  man.  But  he  has  done 
nothing  to  bring  him  into  danger  since  his  return 
to  England,  till  the  Oldbi^^.^buji^ne^^Ju^. 
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sooner  or  later,  we  shall  get  him  again.  'Tis 
astonishing  that  they  can't  keep  themselves  out 
of  mischief,  is  it  not?" 

**  I  must  say,"  I  said,  "  that  I  think^more  of 
Alice  Combe  than  of  jewels  and  plate.  What 
could  he  have  done  with  her  ?  " 

"He?" 

"  Yes— Dark  Eye." 

"  Oh,  he  would  not  encumber  himself  with  a 
woman." 

**  But  we  really  found  her  neckerchief  thrown 
over  the  foot-bridge — the  foot-bridge  in  the  Old- 
bury  ground.     Do  you  know  the  place?  " 

**  I  never  was  there.  Mr.  Oldbury  sent  up  a 
plan  of  the  ground." 

•*  Indeed.^' 

*'  But  she  never  went  over  the  foot-bridge." 

"She  must,"  I  said. 

"No,  no.  Neither  she  nor  the  plate.  You 
would  not  drag  an  unwilling  girl  over  that  bridge 
without  a  row,  and  a  struggle.  This  is  the  way 
we  read  it.  Dark  Eye  and  Jackson,  who  must 
then  have  been  able  to  walk,  went  the  short  way 
to  get  into  the  turnpike  road.  Some  sort  of  ac- 
complice roust  have  been  near  with  a  conversance. 
To  that  person,  about  whom  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark,  the  girl  and  the  plate  must  have  been 
given.  The  hard  rain  washed  out  all  wheel  tracks 
— ^but  there  must  have  been  wheels.  No  doubt, 
Jackson  was  to  go  back  to  Leverton.  But  when 
they  got  to  your  mother's  cottage,  as  marked  in 
the  pUn,  he  must  have  been  unable  to  move  with- 
out help.  Then  Dark  Eye  got  him  across  the 
fields,  and  killed  him  to  save  himself-— for  Jack- 
son would  have  told  everything ;  and  he  could  not 
have  trusted  him— that's  how  we  read  it." 

"  But  the  neckerchief "  I  said. 

"  Oh,  you  have  all  thought  a  deal  too  much 
about  that  neckerchief;  she  might  have  lost  it 
the  day  before.  Take  my  word  for  it,  she  never 
crossed  the  bridge." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  am  going  on  my  own  busi- 
ness. But  if  I  learn  anything  that  may  possibly 
do  you  service,  I  should  like  to  write  —  shall 

I  do  not  know  why  I  said  this.  I  believe  that  I 
had  a  general  feeling  that  I  would  lose  no  means 
of  strengthening  my  chance  of  success  in  the  dis- 
covcnr  of  Alice. 

"Do,  pray  do,"  he  said.  "Write  to  James 
Knight,  here,  at  the  'Pack  Horse/  Good 
night" 

So  I  went  to  bed  full  of  thought.  I  felt  sure 
that  Granny  had  been  the  one  to  take  both  Alice 
and  the  stolen  goods.  The  men  had  got  off  as 
they  best  could,  and  she  had  helped  them  with 
their  spoils.  Suddenly  a  memory  came  back  to 
me,  like  a  picture. 

rTo  be  continued.  J 


In  one  of  the  leading  clubs,  two  prominent 
members  were  discussing  the  peccadilloes  of 
another  member.  Said  one  :  "  That  fellow 
deserves  to  be  expelled.  He  has  broken  every 
rule  of  the  club,  save  one."  "Which  rule  is 
that?"  asked  the  other.  "That  which  forbids 
feeing  the  senrants,"  was  the  answer. 


WHAT  THE    GRAPE  PRODUCES 


iHE  variety  of  beverages  is  real| 
astonishing  that  have  from  time  t 
time  been  invented  by  mankiofi 
either  as  a  means  of  allaying  thirsi 
or  of  stimulating  the  brain. 
All  over  the  globe  there  has  been  placed  som 
means  of  satisfying  what  seems  to  be  a  universs 
necessity,  and  where  one  source  of  a  stimulatini 
beverage  is  denied,  another  fills  its  place,  whici 
is,  doubtless,  best  suited  to  the  particular  climat^ 
or  to  the  habits  of  the  people.  We  turn  up  od 
noses  at  the  culinary  delicacies  of  some  lands  les 
favoured  than  our  own;  are  disgusted  beyosj 
measure  at  the  taste  of  the  African  bushmen,  wh 
delight  in  caterpillars ;  or  that  of  the  SianacM 
who  prefer  a  curry  of  ants'  eggs  to  one  of  chicke| 
or  rabbit ;  but  a  physiologi^^t  will  tell  you  that  1^ 
these  disagreeable  dainties  life  is  maintained,  anj 
muscular  strength  kept  up  equally  well  as  by  thfi 
to  us,  more  palatable  beef  or  mutton  of  Europe 
and  a  chemist,  his  disgust  once  overcome,  woul< 
probably  sit  down  to  either  one  or  other  of  then 
with  the  comforting  knowledge  that,  after  k\\\ 
they  contained  quite  as  much  carbon  and  nitcoged 
as  more  familiar  food. 

So  is  it  with  the  liquors  we  ferment.  Thj 
Switzer,  who  prepares  from  the  bitter  gentian  j 
spirit  which  affords  him  solace  and  warmth  oo  b^ 
frozen  mountain  tops ;  the  Mexican,  who  brews  j 
liquour  with  an  odour  resembling  that  of  taintej 
meat ;  and  the  Tartar,  whose  constant  bevera^ 
is  fermented  mare's  milk,  all  do  so  from  the  sa^ 
motive,  and  in  each  case  the  same  result  i 
attained  as  in  the  preparation  of  our  wines  anl 
malt  liquors.  All  artificial  beverages  may  0 
considered  as  the  results  of  a  feeble  attempt  ti 
supply  the  place  of  that  other  which,  combinioj 
in  itself  all  their  good  qualities,  and  possessini 
none  of  their  faults,  has  ever  been  esteemed  tb 
type  of  liquid  perfection  ;  has  ever,  from  tw 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  been  an  objec 
diligently  laboured  for  and  universally  enjoyedH 
Wine,  the  unapproachable,  inimitable  1  ^  J 
The  very  mention  of  wine  brings  visions  i 
sunny  hill  sides,  teeming  with  golden  grapeft 
of  panniered  mules,  threading  along  the  edge  of 
precipice,  and  toiling  beneath  the  weight  or  tbei 
luscious  burden ;  of  the  heaped  fruit,  ready  w 
the  wine-press;  of  long  files  of  wagons,  ladd 
with  turgid  skins.  .      i 

You  are  taken  back  to  the  earliest  days  (j 
Pagan  nations,  and  see  poured  from  the  goldej 
vase  the  libation  which  preludes  the  feast.  Yo{ 
think  of  the  wines  of  Chios  and  Lesbos;  of  thj 
Surrentine  wine,  which  was  the  favourite  i 
Caligula ;  and  of  the  Pucine,  to  which  tbi 
empress,  Julia  Augusta,  said  she  was  indebtd 
for  length  of  days.  Then  of  poor  Clarence,  m 
his  butt  of  Malmsey,  and  pondering  upon  hj 
strange  affection,  vou  remember  that  of  wj 
Rhinelander,  as  eviaenced  in  the  familiar  exprcs 
sion :  "  Lend  me  your  walking-stick  to  supfW 
my  vine ;  the  vine  will  support  you  when  the  otc^ 
cannot ;  Lend  me  your  umbrella  to  prop  my  wM 
it  will  in  turn  shelter  you  far  better  than  the  fca^ 
silk."    AOd  once  ip  Germany  you  bmatbt  a< 
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atoosjiiiere  redolent  of  wine  :  you  are  in  the  land 

of  Matbhronner  and  Johannisberg,  the  home  of 

flock  iod  liebfraumilch,  the  country  of  Gargan* 

teas  Roe  cellars,  of  the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg, 

d  M  firemen  cellar,  where,  for  more  than  two 

cotoies,  have  reposed  five  hogsheads  of  Rhenish, 

a  j?Iass  of  which  is  veritable  aurum  potabile  ;  for 

sQpposing  the  wine  to  have  increased  in  value  in 

tk  saiDe  ratio    as   would    the    sum    which    it 

ei^inaDy  cost,  if  put  out  to  compound  interest,  it 

wwH  be  worth  £113,402,  and  the  price  of  a 

«ngte  bottle  would  purchase  a  German  princi- 

mcDowIedge  and  use  of  wine  dates  from  a 
voyedf  stage  in  the  history  of  man,  but  we  are 
^InporaDce  of  the  precise  period.  Noah,  we 
^  too,  planted  a  vineyard  and  drank  of  the 
na6,aod  of  the  intoxicating  nature  of  the  bever- 
^  ve  are  not  left  in  the  slightest  doubt, 
'ritttin  a  warm  climate  the  very  fact  of  the 
jfiice  of  grapes  being  allowed  to  remain  even  for  a 
>^  time  would  determine  its  change  into  wine. 
^Jewish  Rabbins  believed  that  the  fruit— 

WboM  mortal  t««t« 

Bpof  bt  death  into  the  world,  and  all  oor  woe, 

«as  00  Other  than  the  grape,  and  to  this  day  the 
Btines  of  the  island  of  Madagascar  have  a 
^oSim  that  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  flowed  in 
^■t  of  milk,  honey,  oil,  and  wine,  and  that 
^yaihment  which  entailed  on  our  first  parents 
wiuoQsequence  of  their  having  partaken  of 
*l«ofth^. 

Jfep  oriental  nations  preserve  some  memory  of 
*  &overy  of  this  universal  beverage,  and 
^■OBg  the  ancient  Greeks  Bacchus  and  Noah  seem 
^  ^ie  been  considered  as  one  and  the  same 

I  know,  tiH>,  where  the  Geoii  hid 

The  jeweU'd  cop  of  their  King  Januhid, 

«ag»  the  Peri,  in  Moore's  "  Lalla  Rookh." 
^wut  this  monarch  the  Persians  retain  a  legend, 
?^>2ing  that  to  him  is  due  the  introduction  of  wine 
«to  that  country.  Jemsheed— the  story  goes — 
^80  very  fond  of  grapes  that,  desirous  of 
wlys  having  them,  he  had  a  large  quantity 
J^  ID  a  cellar.  When  he  next  visited  them  he 
"jJU^  tiiat  the  |;Tapes  had  burst,  and  that  the 
gA?^  lost  Its  sweetness  ;  and  instead  of 
^Itt  thrown  awav,  which  would  seem  to  have 
^fcmost  natural  proceeding,  he  had  it  care- 
**7*ied  in  jars,  and  labelled  *•  Poison."  Now, 
^rflhe  ladies  of  Jemsheed' s  household,  hap- 
P*J«^tD  be  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  herself, 
^  taking  advantage  of  the  proximity  of  what 
^JKBttdered  a  deadlv  poison,  swallowed  a  con- 
*«QNc  draught.  Much  to  her  surprise,  how- 
*'*i4c  awoke  some  hours  afterwards  without 
^•^ihttdache,  mightily  refreshed,  and  not  at  all 
^*mny  to  attempt  suicide  again.  Many,  how- 
^iWe  the  visits  she  paid  to  the  poison  jar, 
?«  we  wine  soon  becoming  exhausted,  Jemsheed 
^"'J^  how  it  had  vanished ;  and,  on  being 
^1  wrt  no  time  in  repeating  an  experiment 
*^  b»d  been  productive  of  such  salutary 
y^  More  grapes  iiere  gathered,  and  soon 
tJ«JW,  ind  the  court  of  Jemsheed  resounded 
^?te  pouses  of  Zeker-e-ioosh,  or  the  delight- 


Here  is  the  etymology  of  the  word  wine :  from 
the  Hebrew  verb  ine,  to  press,  come  the  Greek  oiwr, 
the  Latin  vinum,  the  French  vin^  the  Spanish 
vino^  the  Welsh  gwin^  the  Irish  fion^  and  the 
English  wine. 

It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  climate,  soil,  and  cultivation 
can  affect  upon  the  ^rape  to  state  that  no  less 
than  two  thousand  varieties  are  cultivated  in  the 
garden  of  Luxembourg.  This  will  also  help  the 
reader  to  understand  how  it  is  that  one  fruit  can 
produce  wines  of  such  varied  flavour,  strength, 
and  richness. 

Besides  the  differences  in  wines,  which  are  the 
result  of  variety  in  the  grapes  from  which  they  are 
made,  there  are  other  peculiarities  due  to  the 
method  of  cultivation  pursued.  An  example  of 
this  exists  in  the  case  of  the  wines  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  peculiar  earthy  flavour  and  want 
of  richness  of  which  are  the  only  particulars  in 
which  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  in  the 
first  place,  the  grapes  grow  very  close  to  the 
ground,  and  become  covered  with  particles  of 
earth,  and  when  they  are  gathered  no  care  is 
taken  to  separate  the  clean  from  the  dirty 
branches ;  both,  together  with  unripe  and  withered 
fruit,  being  employed  indiscriminately. 

The  proportion  of  alcohol  in  different  wines 
varies  ^uite  as  much  as  do  their  more  sensible 
properties,  being  on  the  whole  greatest  in  sherry, 
which  contains  a  per  centage  of  proof  spirit 
ranging  between  30  and  2^.  In  port  wine  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  alcoholic  contents 
have  been  estimated  ;  and  this  also  may  be  said 
of  the  wines  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands — 
Teneriffe ;  but  in  French  wines,  the  highest  per 
centage  ever  reached  is  16  or  18,  and  the  ordinary 
wines  of  the  country  rarely  hold  anything  like 
this. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the 
other  constituents  of  wine,  which  so  modify  its 
alcoholic  portion  as  even  in  some  cases  to  en- 
gender a  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the  spirit  ob- 
tained from  it  by  distillation,  <>.,  brandy. 

The  first  of  these  is  sugar.  This  substance 
serves  to  modify  the  flavour  of  wine  very  much, 
by  masking  the  taste  of  the  acids  which  it  con- 
tains, and  frequently,  were  this  sense  alone  de- 
pended upon,  giving  a  false  idea  of  their  strength. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  when  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  a  wine,  which,  like  port  or 
sherry,  usually  contains  a  moderately  large  quan- 
tity of  alcohol,  is  great,  the  wine  is  proportionately 
weak,  and  vice  versa.  In  sherry  the  largest 
quantity  of  sugar  found  is  not  greater  than  18 
grains  per  ounce,  while  a  wine  called  Paxarete 
contains  as  much  as  94  grains.  Claret  and 
Burgundy  are  totally  devoid  of  sweetness,  as  are 
also  many  of  the  German  wines.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  in  port  wine  varies  between  16  and  28  grains 
per  ounce,  and  is  about,  on  an  average,  the  same 
as  that  in  champagne. 

The  acids  contained  in  wine  which  deserve 
notice  are  tartaric  and  acetic,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  former  being  present  in  the  form  of  cream 
of  tartar. 

The  substance  to  which  wine  owes  its  astrin- 
gency  or  roughness,  is  tannic  acid,  one  of  the 
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constituents  of  oak  bark  and  nut  galls.  In  the 
wines  of  Madeira,  Tenerifife,  and  in  most  of  the 
Rhine  ^nes,  its  quantity  is  so  very  minute  as  to 
be  insignificant ;  but  in  port  and  claret  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  large,  and  this  fact  is  often  taken 
advantage  of  in  cases  of  medical  practice,  where 
an  astringent  is  indicated,  is,  indeed,  the  great 
reason  why  port  wine  is  prescribed  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  for  mvalids.  The  tannin 
in  wine  also  serves  a  very  important  end  as  re- 
gards their  preservation,  for  it  unites  with  other 
substances  hable  to4ecomposition,  and  prevents 
them  from  exerting  itr^  injurious  effect. 

Wine  'owes  its  peculiar  odour  and  taste  to  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  volatile  matter, 
which  are  held  in  solution  in  the  alcohol.  The 
principal  of  these  is  oenanthic  ether,  which  seems 
to  be  generated  from  the  alcohol  during  the  fer- 
mentation. The  experiments  of  Liebig  and 
Pelouse  have  shown  that  from  more  than  one 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  scarcely  a  pound  of 
ether  can  be  obtained,  and  from  this  fact  it  may 
be  gathered  that  in  its  pure  state  the  ether  must 
be  extremely  powerful. 

The  wine  used  in  England  is  the  produce  of  the 
vineyards  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Germany, 
and  Madeira.  The  Canary  Islands  also  furnish 
excellent  wine,  and  of  late  years  that  of  Southern 
Africa  has  come  more  into  use  than  formerly. 
Taking  them  in  this  order  those  of  Spain  first  de- 
mand attention. 

Spain  is,  in  very  truth,  a  country  of  wine ;  it . 
contains  no  less  than  seven  thousand  vineyards, 
and  the  juice  of  its  grapes  flows  from  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  wine  presses. 

The   variety  which  chiefly  finds   its   way  to 
England  is  that  near  Xeres — pronounced  Cheres 
—a  town  not  far  from  Seville.    The  difference  in 
the  quality  of  Xeres  wine,  known  more  familiarly 
as  sherry,  are  partly  natural,  and  partly  artificial. 
Among  the  former  of  these  the  most  important  is 
the  fact  that  two  gatherings  of  grapes  are  made ; 
one  early,  when  the  fniit  is  not  quite  ripe,  and  the 
other  when  it  has  attained  to  maturity.     Now,  as 
only  ripe  grapes  yield  the  best  wine,  that  of  the 
earliest  vintage  is  very  inferior,  and    is  much 
mixed  with  that  of  a  better  quality.    Among  the 
matter  may  be  classed  the  mixing  of  different 
vintages,  and  the  adulteration  with  boiled  wine 
and  brandy,  both  of  which  are  practised  in  order 
to  meet  the  demand  for  strong,  full-bodied  wines, 
in  the  English  market.    A  Spaniard  would  reject 
wine  which    we    esteem    as   perfection    in   this 
country,  holding  that  sweet  wines  are  only  fit  to 
be  used  as  liqueurs.     Among  the  most  famous 
wiiies  of  Xeres  is  the  Amontillado,  or  Montillado, 
which  is  not  the  production  of  any  particular 
vine>ard,  but  is  stated  to  be  purely  accidental ;  a 
sort  of  wine  phenomenon.     It  is  pale  in  colour, 
almost  devoid  of  sweetness,  and  has  a  full,  rich, 
nutty  flavour,  which  is  much  prized  in  this  country 
for  imparting  these  qualities  to  wines  in  which 
they  are  deficient.    Thus  we  learn  that  no  wine  is 
perhaps  less  natural  than  sherry,  which  is  noto- 
riously a  mixture  of  the  products  of  many  vintages, 
and  is,  moreover,  "improved"  to  suit  the  tastes 
of  various  drinkers. 

Sherry  is  one  of  the  wines  which  was  formerly 
called  •'  sack."  What  the  etymology  of  this  word 


is  is  very  uncertain,  some  authorities  contentSai 
that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  town  in  Morocco  caOtt 
Xeque ;  others  that  it  is  from  sec — dry,  a  vjfll 
which  seems  to  gain  some  strength  from  the  fiic 
that  lime  was  sometimes  added,  with  the  object 
doubtless,  of  increasing  its  pungency.  On 
other  hand  it  may  be  advanced  that  so  far 
sack  being  necessarily  a  dry  wine,  a  variety  ^ 
was  very  sweet,  Malmsey  also  received  this  a] 
lation. 

Portugal  gives  us  only  one  wine  of  any  im;^ 
ance.  This  is  that  of  Oporto,  or,  as  we  call 
port.  The  importations  of  this  wine  form 
than  three-fourths  of  the  total  quantity  of  red 
consumed  in  England.  In  the  latter  part  of 
seventeenth  century,  five  hundred  pipes  of'^ 
wine  were  a  superabundant  annual  supply,  liMl 
in  1876,  no  less  than  twenty- four  thousand  pqMi 
were  shipped  to  this  country ;  a  curious  examh 
of  the  mutability  of  the  tastes  and  habits  rf « 
nation.  ^ 

It  has  been  often  said,  "  that  there  is  rooiepott  1 
wine  drunk  in  England  than  ever  comes  into  tfce  I 
country,"  a  statement  not  without  some  faanfa* 
tion,  for  its  deep  colour  and  predominating  iwwt 
serve  to  mask  sophistications  which   canary 
readily  be  practised  upon  the  more  delicatew>: 
wines.     Even  in  Portugal  itself  it  is  not  ciuift' 
The  Wine  Company  of  Oporto,  some  years  anflfc 
in  the  endeavour  to  carry  on  an  honest  trade,  bii 
all  the  elderberry  bushes  exterminated,  as  ttt. 
juice  of  this  fruit  was  largely  used  to  commvm 
cate  adventitious  colour.    Even  now  the  juice  01  fc 
species  oi Phytolacca — an  adulteration  even  wofse 
than  that  by  elderberries — is  employed. 

Port  wine,  like  sherry,  receives  additions  of 
brandy.  This  is  carried  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  with  the  wines  of  Spain;  it  is,  in  fact,  10- 
variably  practised,  no  wine  ever  escaping  wim. 
less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  spirit;  while  soine 
of  a  poorer  class,  said  technically  to  be  "  sick, 
are  dosed  in  much  greater  proportion. 

In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  brandied  hwif 
wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal  come  those  « 
France,  which  are  for  the  most  part  genuine  aw 
unadulterated.  Indeed  the  extreme  delicacy  flj 
flavour  and  bouquet,  upon  which  most  of  the 
reputation  of  French  wines  is  founded,  would  be 
totally  injured  by  even  a  very  small  admixture  of 
distilled  spirit. 

Burgundy,  which  }s  one  of  the  most  famous, 
owes  the  favour  in  which  it  is  held  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  dukes  of  that  name,  who  w^ 
known  as  *'  Princes  des  tons  vins^ 

The  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Rousilloo,  ^^^ 
Proven9e  produce  excellent  wines,  some  varieties 
of  which,  being  sweet  and  strong,  are  proGtimy 
distilled,  or  serve  to  mix  with  those  of  a  poorer 
quality.  Besides  these,  the  wines  of  Gascony  j 
and  Guienne  are  in  much  esteem,  those  witfl 
which  we  are  most  familiar  being  the  produce  ot 
the  vineyards  of  Lafitte,  Graves,  Sauteme,  Barsac, 
Chateau  Margaux,  Haut  Brion,  and  a  few  othei^ 
less  notable.  The  wine  which  we  know  in  Eng»n» 
by  the  generic  name  of  claret,  is  a  mixture  of  w)oe5 
of  uncertain  names,  united  in  such  proportion  as  to 
produce  a  beverage  which  is  known  by  experience 
to  please. 
Champagne,  which  has  not  inaptly  been  sawio 
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ftesame  relation  to  wine  proper  as  con- 
nijdoes  to  more  solid  food,  is  produced, 
iithe  department  of  the  Marne,  and  from 
'.  tiiat  it  requires  a  mode  of  preparation 
to  itself,  a  brief  sketch  of  its  manufacture 
'Mt  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader, 
sooa  as  the  juice  of  the  grapes  (from  which 
'us  are  rigorously  excluded)  is  expressed,  it 
into  casks  which  are  kept  perfectly  full, 
tbe  air  should  tinge  the  wine  yellow,  and  allow 
fenoent.  In  the  first  month  of  the  following 
,  the  newly- made  wine  is  drawn  off  the  lees 
j^uified  by  means  of  isinglass,  a  process 
'  k  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  several 
Iq  May  it  is  bottled,  and  at  this  time, 
three  per  cent,  of  a  syrup,  made  with  the 
^md  pore  sugar,  is  added.  If  the  champagne 
ded  to  be  pink,  the  syrup  is  made  with  red 
The  bottles  being  secured  by  wiring  down 
,.  itorb,  they  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  position, 
pKthtts  remain  until  September.  All  this  time 
^Imt  fermentation  is  going  on  ;  alcohol  is  being 
Inedt  and  carbonic  acid  being  dissolved  in  the 
^  The  latter  exerts  such  considerable  pres- 
ent i^od  the  fragile  glass,  that  the  bursting  of 
llwtles  is  rather  a  regular  occurrence  than  an 
Mdcot;  sometimes  amounting  to  as  much  as 
Wi  per  cent.  It  is  this  loss,  and  the  great 
nd  dexterity  required  in  the  succeeding  pro- 
•^^^  accounts  for  the  high  price  of  genuine 


'^member,  then,  the  bottles  are  placed  in 
,  „  position,  with  their  necks  downwards, 

.JJ"^w  deposit  which  has  been  formed  in  them 
*%  their  fermentation  may  fall  towards  the 
PJ**  The  wire  fastening  is  now  removed,  and, 
Jaierics  of  rapid  evolutions,  only  to  be  acquired 
JWended  practice,  the  cork  is  withdrawn,  the 
•^»cnt  tilted  out,  the  cork  again  returned  to  its 
Ftti  and  the  bottle  again  placed  neck  down- 
^tts.  This  jugglery  has  to  be  repeated  until  no 
■*c  dqwsit  n  formed,  and  the  wine  remains 
^*^a  brilliant. 

gP*""cally  speaking,  the  characteristics  of 
.wrman  wines  are  acidity,  and  small  acoholic 


^c  island  of  Madeira,  which  boasts  the  best 
.W^^nd  wheat,  and  the  most  salubrious  climate 
"??^  *orid,  produces  also  excellent  wines.  Be- 
■^  a  Finta^  or  red  wine,  which  does  not  ap- 
W  to  be  exported,  there  are  wines  made  from 
^flialmsey  and  Sercial  grapes,  that  from  the 
^  being  sweet,  and  the  latter  a  "  dry  "  wine. 

.^^..  however,  which  is  known  in  England 
SanH-  ^'^^  made  from  all  the  grapes  of  the 
^indiscriminately,  with  the  exception  of  the 
jS'^^^^oned  varieties.    As  in  its  pure  state  it 

not  bear  the  sea- voyage,  it  is  brandied  before 
Ha^^^'  °^  s^roetimes  the  brandy  is  added  wh3n 
^v^  in  England.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  distin- 
\\V  *°  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^®  ''London  Particular.'' 
j^  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  spirit. 
^*^a,  however,  vastly  improves  by  transmission 
,  warm  climate,  and  when  so  treated,  is  in  much 
7^"^^:  *'l  have  had,''  writes  Mulder  in  his 
^nemistry  of  Wines,"  "  Madeira  which  had 
^««ven  times  (in  cask)  to  the  East  Indies  and 
.and tmly  such  nectar  was  unknown  to  the 
«^«f  the  ancients." 


Madeira  is  from  its  stimulating  properties  much 
prescribed  by  physicians  for  debilitated  patients, 
in  cases  where  its  slight  acidity  is  not  objection- 
able. 

Statistics  are  always  rather  dry  reading,  and 
while  we  do  not  think  that  our  readers  would  care 
for  any  lengthened  details  of  wine  imports  and 
consumption,  we  cannot  conclude  without  some 
reference  to  these  particulars.  When  lye  go  back 
and  look  up  the  private  accounts  of  some  of  the 
royal  and  noble  households  of  England,  we  find 
evidences  of  the  extent  to  which  the  drinking  of 
wine  was  carried,  which  are  scarcely  credible 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  modem  notions  of 
temperance  and  moderation. 

At  the  enthronement  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  IV.,  one 
hundred  tuns  of  wine  were  drunk.  His  predeces- 
sor is  said  to  have  used  eighty  tuns  of  claret 
yearly  in  his  house  ;  and  the  consumption  of  wine 
m  the  establishment  of  the  Earl  ot  Shrewsbury 
exceeded  two  tuns  in  the  month.  In  the  Earl^  of 
Nonhumberland's  household,  however,  which 
was  regulated  with  the  utmost  economy,  the  yearly 
allowance  of  wine  did  not  exceed  forty-two  hogs- 
heads. 

Such,  in  its  origin,  in  its  chemical  history,  and 
in  some  of  its  varied  phases,  is  wine.  Some  of  us, 
to  whose  lot  falls  not  to  partake  of  it  with  our  daily 
bread,  should  not  lament;  in  this  respect  its 
want  is  well  supplied,  and  it  serves  with  us  a  no 
less  useful  end.  To  enliven  the  feast,  to  cheer 
in  despondency,  to  strengthen  in  sickness,  is  its 
mission*;  let  us,  therefore,  prize  it  for  its  excel- 
lence, and  drink  it  with  thankfulness. 

D. 


S.    COLUMBKILLE'S    LAMENT. 


Alas  !  my  heatt  is  saddened  and  my  soul  is  dark 

to-day, 
For  I'm  bade  by  holy  Molaise  sail  from  Erin  far 

away ; 
From  the  land  where  I  have  laboured — from  the 

Island  of  the  Blest 
To  seek  a  bitter  exile  c*er  the  billowy  ocean's 

breast. 

Ah  I  sea,  thy  heaving  waters  and  thy  coldly  beat- 
ing foam 

Throb  less  wildly  than  my  heart  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  home, 

From  its  glens  and  shades  and  valleys,  and  its 
swiftly  flowing  rills, 

And  the  spots  whence  I  looked  seawards  from  the 
purple  Antrim  hills. 

A  sad  farewell  I  bid  thee,  ere  I  seek  another 

land. 
For  I  may  never  look  again  on  thy  sea-beaten 

strand ; 
E'en  the  homewards  flying  sea-gull  on  thy  verdant 

hills  may  rest, 
But  ne'er  again  I'll  look  upon  thee— Island  of  the 

Blest. 

Mary  E.  Fell. 
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A   PIONEER    OF   THE    CROSS; 

OR,  A  CAPTURB  AMONG  THS  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

|HE  priest  was  far  too  much  occupied 
by  his  thoughts  about  the  sufferers 
among  the  savages,  to  observe  what 
alarm  his  unexpected  request  for  his 
name  had  awakened  in  the  bush- 
ranger.  He  thought  for  a  moment,  then  he  asked : 

"  How  much  ready  money  would  you  require  for 
this  business,  my  good  Henry  Simon  ?  I  could 
command  a  small  sum  at  once,  and  the  rest  pre- 
sently. It  would  be  made  easier  if  you  could 
gain  over  some  influential  man  among  the 
Mohawks,  and  through  him  could  obtain  that  the 
poor  captives  should  be  more  mercifully  treated. 

"Well,  for  a  beginning,  the  offer— I  reckon 
according  to  our  money — ^well,  it  might,  I  reckon, 
be  two  hundred  guilders.  That  would  not  liberate 
them,  but  with  it  we  might  begin  operations." 

"  But  would  not  the  Mohawks  come  to  Three 
Rivers  for  the  ransom,  or  rather,  for  the  arms  and 
goods  which  they  require  ?  " 

"No,  father;  they  would  never  do  that;  they 
mistrust  the  French  too  much." 

"  But  would  they  not  come  to  some  place  on  the 
S.  Lawrence  where  we  might  meet  the  sachems  ?  " 

"  That  is  very  doubtful,  father.  They  often  go 
to  Renselaerswyk,  for  they  are  upon  good  terms 
with  the  Hollanders.  On  the  S.  Lawrence  they 
would  fear  an  ambush.  The  delivering  up  of  the 
captives  would  best  take  place  at  Renselaerswyk." 

"This  must  be  considered,  my  good  friend; 
but  how  can  I  send  you  any  intelligence  ?  " 

"There  is  the  difficulty,  father.  You  cannot 
send  a  messenger  to  me,  for  he  would  hardly  find 
me  in  the  Mohawk  country,  but  I  shall  be  here 
again  soon.  I  will  come  willingly,  father.  Oh ! 
if  I  could  only  soften  the  sufferings  of  these 
unfortunate  people !  You  cannot  imagine  what 
ihey  have  to  endure." 

"  When  do  you  think  you  will  return  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  possible,  father.  The  poor 
sufferers  have  now  been  languishing  in  captivity 
for  a  month.  I  will  come  back  as  soon  as  you 
have  come  to  a  decision." 

Wait  till  to-morrow,  good  Henry ;  by  that  time 
I  may  have  the  money  required.  Take  what  we 
can  now  offer  vou.  God  will  reward  your  good 
deed.  Wait  a  little  while  and  I  will  have  a  room 
prepared  for  you." 

"  Thank  you,  father.  I  am  as  tired  as  a  dog 
and  shall  hardly  be  able  to  use  my  legs  before  to- 
morrow ;  but  I  must  be  away  at  break  of  day," 

"  Meanwhile,  I  will  try  to  find  the  money.  I 
will  see  vou  again  at  noon.  Now  I  will  go  and 
provide  for  your  comfort  as  far  as  I  can." 

When  the  rector  had  left  the  room,  the  bush- 
ranger rubbed  his  hands,  well  pleased. 

"I  have  never  got  any  money  so  easily  as  this 
two  hundred  guilders,"  he  muttered;  "and  the 
Mynheers  will  have  to  contribute  their  share.  I 
gha]i  make  my  eight  hundred  guilders  out  of  it. 


and  the  old  Jesuit  will  still  be  burned.  Thcn^ 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  join  the  English  i 
Virginia,  or  to  take  up  with  the  MohawkSt  » 
become  a  chief.  I  have  alwajrs  had  that  object  i 
view.  The  bald-pate  and  his  two  young  asao( 
ants  and  Ahatsistari  know  veiy  well  that  tba 
cannot  much  longer  remain  alive.  When  tfa 
three  are  out  of  the  way  I  am  safe,  and  can  lie  I 
the  Frenchmen  and  the  Dutch  in  turn.  ^  But  t£ 
tomorrow  I  have  to  play  the  pious.  It  is  odioa 
enough,  but  it  will  not  last  long.  Ha,  ha 
Red-hand  among  the  Jesuits  !  If  BsLffle  an 
Spotted-Snake  only  saw  it !  And  if  the  Mj^nbeec 
got  scent  of  it !     But  that  is  not  likely." 

A  slight  noise  interrupted  his  soliloquy  ;  he  sS 
down  and  looked  vacantly  at  a  crucifix.  A  1^ 
brother  appeared,  who  desired  the  miserable  nun 
to  follow  him  to  the  part  of  the  building-  where  i 
sleeping  place  was  prepared  for  him.  There  H 
could  deposit  his  knapsack,  and  then  take  soan^ 
refreshment  before  he  slept.  ^  ^     ' 

The  guest  did  not  require  to  be  invited  twice, 
for  he  was  both  tired  and  hungry,  but  he  found  a» 
refreshing  rest.    The  peace  of  the  house  was  oat 
his.    His  conscience  troubled  him,  sligbt//«it  tt 
true,  but  without  ceasing,  and  he  turned  agmas 
and  again  upon  his  bed  as  if  he  had  been  Ijn^ 
upon  hot  coals.    He  longed  earnestly  for  the  oaft 
for  his  departure,  and  would  not  have  remained  a 
moment  longer  in  that  quiet  house  had  it  not  bees 
absolutely  necessary,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
possession  of  the  money  he  would  leave  the  cloistec^ 
turn  his  back  upon  the  settlement  and  seek  the 
forest,  where  the  sight  of  the  monastic  habit  would 
no  longer  remind  him  of  his  shameful  acts. 

"If  I  am  not  off  as  soon  as  possible,  these 
Jesuits  will  make  me  a  Catholic  again,  and  this 
is  not  my  intention,"  he  muttered,  when  the  rector 
sent  for  him  at  noon.  And  this  was  no  emp^- 
speech;  the  wild  fellow  while  here  began  to  feel  j 
and  to  fear  the  influence  of  the  religious  life. 

When  he  left  the  cell  of  the  Jesuit  an  hour  later 
his  eyes  brightened.  He  met  the  good  father's 
remark  that  he  required  a  longer  rest  by  pointi^ 
out  the  dangerous  situation  of  the  captives,  who 
required  help  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and^  then 
there  was  no  end  to  the  praises  of  his  Christian 
heroism.  ai?d  the  wily  bushranger  left  the  mission- 
ary station  at  Three  Rivers  amid  the  blessings  of 
its  inmates. 

He  went  along  the  right  bank  of  the  S.  Lawrence 
towards  the  woods,  carrying  a  round  sum  of  monej 
in  his  leathern  girdle  which  he  had  procured  for 
the  aid  of  the  captives,  and  a  considerable  sum 
would  be  ready  for  him  at  Three  Rivers  in  some 
weeks.  His  journey  to  the  French  settlement  had 
indeed  answered ! 

On  the  following  day  the  rector  of  the  convent 
at  Three  Rivers  sent  a  detailed  account  of  what 
had  happened  to  his  Provincial  in  France,  and 
also  to  the  Jesuits  in  Quebec,  with  an  entreaty 
that  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  induce  the 
government  to  take  steps  for  the  release  of  their 
dear  brethren.  But  this  pressing  request  had  no 
effect  till  a  letter  from  Governor  Kieft  was  re- 
ceived, and  even  then  the  gentlemen  at  Quebec 
did  nothing  more  than  to  write  to  Paris,  with  an 
account  of  what  had  occurred,  and  to  tliank  the 
Dutch  colonial  government  at  New  Amsterdao 
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far  te  cofflimmication,  and  assure  them  that 

tkivMhitake  prompt  and  energetic  measures. 

Ae  tanUe  news  which  had  been  brought  to 

tkBiODS  by  an  escaped  Mohawk,  excited  the 

nmtiA  commotion.      Ahatsistari,    Annaotaha, 

(Mtotaoo,  and  others  who  had  gone  to  Quebec 

M  tboD,  reckoned  among  the  most  distinguished 

offtdrpeoi^,  and  their  treacherous  capture  in- 

toced  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Hurons.    F. 

Soesfai  eqoalhr  beloved  and  respected  by  his 
duldren,  and  his  loss  was  most  painfully  felt 
alLakeNipissing.    The  missionaries  there  con- 
atedUffl  and  his  companions  as  already  dead, 
I  vi  jajtd  daily  for  their   souls.    The  Huron 
dUkmid  at  once  have  prepared   for  battle, 
aiiftcked  the  Mohawks  in  their  own  territory, 
teiepriestsof  the  mission  could  not  agree  to 
(iiiltvdieyknew  that  a  war  with  the  Mohawks 
raid  brag  the  other  four  nations  of  the  Iriquois 
liace  into  the  field  against  their  old  enemies, 
sad  against  this  coalition  the  Hurons  had  no 
pMer  to  contend,  unless  they  could  depend  with 
a^UBij  npon  powerful  support  from  the  French 
4kh  was  ve^  doubtful.    Add  to  this  that  the 
EBjwnotshad  the  upper-hand  in  the  settlements 
n  Ihe  S.  Lawrence,  and  did  what  mischief  they 
«*  to  the  Catholics.    This  was  the  state  of 

atnd  F.  Lallement,  the  superior  of  the 
in  the  Huron  country,  endeavoured,  by  all 
teaas  in  his  power,  to  assuage  the  wrath  of 
I  wWige-breatning  Indians.     But  he  did  not 
I  ^iii^ftcceed ;  the  defeat  must  be  revenged, 
■ifclort  honour  must  be  won  back  in  a  war  of 


— ^ o^.  'ladly  do  whattheblack- 
^fcjdbthem,"  replied  the  chiefs  to  the  repre- 
•■Wkmsofthe  missionary;  '*  but  the  black-robe 
Awtanior,  and,  therefore,  he  cannot  say  what 
*A!igneQangot  should  do  or  not  do  when  Red 
W  takes  up  the  tomahawk.  The  black-robe 
2K^  the  Great  Spirit  that  He  will  help  his 
Mtrediers  to  destroy  the  fierce  Wolf.  Thetoma- 
■"•■obnger  remains  buried  in  the  villages  of  the 
Spntngot,  and  the  quivers  of  the  warriors  are 
i"jitith  arrows ;  they  must  go  on  the  war-path." 
;  » was  decided  to  strike  a  heavy  blow ;  but 
1 22  tine  most  first  pass,  as  the  different  tribes 
Mat  some  distance  from  each  other. 

^*"^  now  returned  to  the  Mohawks,  who 
J^2f^?  ^^  captives  from  village  to  village 
|^|«at  increase  of  their  suffenngs.  They 
P*"  4e  first  night  of  their  journey  in  a  bark 
""•Kandagaro,  their  bonds  fastened  down  with 
JJPittd  they  rose  from  the  cold  eround  to  en- 
**o«sh  torture  the  next  day.  Here  they  re- 
^J^  for  three  days,  and  then  went  on  to  a 
■[Jw  village  called  Teonantogen,  the  largest 
5*2^tjopulous  place  in  the  Mohawk  territory. 
•Jw*  white  men  had  never  been  seen  here,  and 
™fJjy«onary  and  the  two  Oblates  in  the  tri- 
■JM  P''*^^^®'*  ^f  ^®  conquerers  caused  the 
P^Jtttmrprise  and  no  less  joy. 

A\  Teonantc^on  they  met  another  band  who 
2^wj  letumed  from  a  warlike  excursion ;  they 
2°^«^foar  captive  Hurons  with  them,  two 
«who«  F.  Jaques  at  once  baptized.  These 
r[*™»«l«  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  savages 
"•wty  were  uill  strong  and  unwounded. 


Towards  evening  they  began  again  to  punish 
the  three  white  men,  and  commanded  them  to 
sing  as  was  customary.  Then  they  began  to  in- 
tone the  90th  Psalm  and  the  triumphant  song  of 
unshaken  trust  in  God,  sounded  loud  in  honour 
of  the  Most  High.  The  savages  listened  with 
surprise,  though  they  understood  not  a  word,  and 
when  the  singers  were  silent  they  signified  their 
approval,  for  no  captive  had  ever  sung  his  death- 
song —and  such  the  Mohawks  believed  this  song  to 
be— with  more  energy  and  courage  than  these  men. 

The  next  process  was  to  bind  the  missionary  to 
a  stake  without  suffering  his  feet  to  touch  the 
ground,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  so  tight  that 
the  cords  sank  yito  his  flesh,  and  as  he  was  con- 
vinced that  his  executioner  was  about  to  give  him 
to  the  flames,  he  begged  him— and  that  was  the 
first  request  he  ever  made  for  himself— that  he 
would  unbind  him  or  slacken  the  cords. 

A  scornful  laugh  was  the  only  reply.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  person  rested  upon  the  arms, 
ana  the  pain  became  more  and  more  intolerable. 
He  prayed  fervently  for  strength  and  courage, 
and  commended  his  soul  to  God.  Then  a  young 
Seneca  Indian,  who  had  arrived  at  Teonantogen 
by  chance,  passed  through  the  circle  of  barbarians 
who  surrounded  the  stake,  drew  his  knife  and  cut 
the  ropes  across,  and  let  the  liberated  man,  who 
was  unable  to  stand,  down  to  the  ground.  Then 
he  returned,  as  silently  as  he  had  come,  to  the 
crowd  of  spectators,  who  only  gave  expression  to 
the  bold  deed  by  a  half-aloud  "  Aah !  '^ 

On  the  following  morning  they  were  taken  back 
to  Candagaro,  where  the  Mohawks  of  Ganda- 
waga,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  sentence,  had 
called  an  assembly  of  chiefs  and  sachems  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  further  fate  of  the  captives. 

They  had  not  concealed  from  the  Frenchmen 
that  they  would  most  likely  be  burned  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  their  god,  Airestoi;  but  the  intelligence 
caused  no  alarm,  for  after  the  torture  they  had 
already  undergone,  death  by  fire  seemed  only  a 
welcome  release. 

The  council  was  long,  and  the  decision  at  last 
arrived  at,  was  that  me  Frenchmen  were  to  be 
suffered  to  live,  and  that  of  the  Hurons  who  were 
taken  with  them,  only  three  would  be  sacrificed, 
namely,  Eustachius  Ahatsistari,  Paul  Onanhora- 
tun  and  Stephen  Annaotaha. 

It  was  a  fearful  sentence,  and  willingly  would 
the  missionary  have  given  his  own  life  for  these 
truest  and  bravest  of  Huron  Christians.  But  he 
knew  his  words  would  be  vain,  and  was  silent. 

Annaotaha,  whs  had  gained  a  much  dreaded 
name  in  his  wars  with  the  Iroquois,  was  the  first 
to  suffer.  He  was  bound  to  a  stake,  as  the  mis- 
sionary had  been  the  evening  before,  and,  after 
some  torturing,  was  burned,  the  other  captives 
being  placed  near  him  to  look  on.  He  suffered 
long,  and  then  his  soul  fled  to  its  eternal  home  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  endurance. 

After  this  a  chief  from  Teonantogen  signified 
to  Ahatsistari,  the  principal  of  the  Huron  cap- 
tives, that  he  and  his  braves  were  to  be  brought 
back  to  the  village.  Onanhoraton  was  given  up 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  called  Ossemenon, 
which  lay  between  Gandawaga  and  Renselaers- 
wvk.  The  two  brave  men  could  only  take  leave 
of  their  friends  by  signs.  Ahatsistari  pointed  to 
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heaven,  and  gave  the  missionary  so  joyful  a  look 
that  he  forgot  his  prudence,  and' cried  out  with  en- 
thusiasm : 

"  Yes,  my  faithful  Eustachius,  you  are  both  on 
the  path  that  leads  to  the  heavenly  Paradise.  Go 
in  God's  name." 

Some  rough  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  squaws 
silenced  the  missionary,  and  these  bravest  of 
brave  men  followed  their  executioners  to  the 
distant  village.  There  they  were  subjected  to 
fearful  tortures,  and  then  killed  one  with  the 
tomahawk,  the  other  beheaded.  Both  died  as 
heroes;  not  a  complaint,  not  a  groan  escaped 
them.  Ahatsistari  prayed  for  his  murderers,  who 
returned  for  it  scorn  and  ridicule. 

The  Frenchmen  and  Hurons,  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  slavery,  remained  till  evening  at 
Candagaro,  and  were  then  separated  for  ever. 
William  Couture  was  consigned  to  a  Mohawk 
family  at  Teonantogen.  F.  Jaques  and  Ren6 
Goupil  had  to  follow  their  masters  to  Ganda- 
waga.  The  few  remaining  Hurons  fell  to  the 
warriors  who  had  taken  them  prisoners  as  their 
servants.    The  separation  was  heart-rending. 

And  now  the  miseries  of  the  march  to  the 
home  of  their  masters  were  to  be  endured,  but 
after  that  the  slaves  were  allowed  a  time  of  rest 
that  their  wounds  might  be  healed,  and  that  they 
might  become  strong  c?bough  to  work ;  for  the 
braves  amongst  all  Indian  people  consider  field 
and  household  work  a  disgrace.  They  make 
war  and  follow  the  chase;  they  repair  their 
weapons  and  make;  new  ones ;  but  whatever 
else  has  to  be  done  must  be  done  by  the  women 
and  slaves.  These  cultivate  the  maize,  keep  the 
wigwam  in  order,  bring  home  wild  animals  which 
have  been  killed,  dress  their  skins  and  make 
cloaks  and  mocassins  of  them,  provide  fire-wood, 
and  always  have  their  hands  full. 

The  missionary  and  Rene  were  not  at  first 
placed  as  members  of  any  family  ;  but  till  then 
they  were  considered  common  property,  and  had 
no  protection  against  ill-treatment.  William 
Couture,  on  the  contrary,  became  a  member  of  a 
family  in  Teonantogen,  and  was  thus  safe. 
Goupil's  eyes  had  suffered  greatlv,  and  the  father 
feared  that  his  faithful  Rene  would  become  blind  ; 
but  Ren^,  who  had  studied  medicine,  felt  sure 
that  rest  and  improved  health  would  restore  them. 
And  he  was  right ;  his  wounds,  too,  and  those  of 
the  priest,  were  healed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  As  long  as  their  wounds  remained  un- 
healed no  work  was  required  of  them  ;  they  were 
free  to  wander  about  the  village,  and  to  accom- 
pany the  lads  to  the  river  when  they  went  to  fish. 
They  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  inspect  the  place 
and  to  acquire  a  little  knowledge  of  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  Mohawks,  and  of  this  opportunity  they 
took  every  advantage. 

Like  all  Mohawk  villages,  Gandawaga  formed 
a  long  quadrargle,  intersected  by  several  irregular 
streets.  In  an  open  place  in  the  middle  stood 
the  council-hut  only  distinguished  from  the  other 
wigwams  by  its  greater  size.  The  village,  was 
protected  by  palisades  and  a  ditch  about  a  foot 
deep,  and  had  entrances  at  the  east  and  the 
west. 

The  huts  were  made  of  bark  and  legs  with  a 


vaulted  roof  with  a  square  opening  which  served 
for  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  and  in  rough  weathei 
was  covered  with  hides.  These  dwellings  diftenea 
in  length  according  to  the  number  of  the  inhabit^ 
ants,  and  were  about  ten  feet  high  inside.  Oq 
the  side  next  the  street  was  an  opening  about 
five  feet  high,  and  hung  with  a  worked  curtain 
of  bass ;  but  the  door  was  often  a  low  entrance 
at  the  back,  which  was  also  closed  by  a  mat^ 
and  served  as  a  window.  The  floor  was  the 
bare  earth  with  here  and  there  mats  and 
skins.  Each  hut  consisted  of  one  room  in  which, 
however,  the  greatest  order  prevailed.  The  low 
sleeping  places  were  about  a  knee's  height  against 
the  wall,  wooden  benches  covered  with  dry  grass 
leaves  and  skins,  and  also  served  as  seats.  These 
sleeping  places  were,  according  to  old  custom, 
only  made  use  of  by  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  even  the  master  of  the  house  never  occupied 
the  sleeping  place  of  another  member  of  the 
family.  His  sleeping  place  was  behind,  and 
over  it  hung  his  weapons,  his  hunting  apparatus, 
and  his  war  ornaments.  Alongside  of  this  slept 
the  squaw  aiid  the  children  and  the  slaves  or 
adopted  captives.  If  the  Indian  had  a  guest,  iie 
was  either  taken  to  another  house,  or  a  particolar 
couch  was  prepared  for  him  under  the  same  roof. 
Tne  fire  and  cooking  place  was  in  the  middle  d 
the  hut  on  the  bare  ground.  It  was  the  same 
in  every  hut  whether  that  of  an  ordinary  warrior 
or  of  a  great  chief.  j 

A  carefully  kept  street  led  to  the  council  hot, 
near  to  which  lived  the  peace-chief— the  saga- 
more—and the  warrior  chiefs.  The  latter  had 
supreme  authority  in  the  field,  and  in  the  coundl 
they  took  the  first  place  by  the  council  fire  after 
the  sagamore  and  the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
men  who  had  been  selected  from  the  counsellors } 
but  in  private  matters,  and  in  things  which  con* 
cemed  the  tribe  and  the  nation,  the  warrior  chief 
was  subject  to  the  sagamore,  and  must  abide  b9 
his  decision.  In  the  council  which  had  been  held 
each  warrior  of  full  age  had  given  advice,  though 
not  a  decided  opinion,  as  to  the  sentence  of  the 
captives.  All  remaining  questions  were  to  be  de> 
cided  bv  the  sagamore  of  the  place. 

Besides  the  sachems  and  chiefs  who,  by  tbck 
deeds,  had  attained  a  certain  rank,  and  wore  one 
or  more  eagles'  feathers  in  their  ornamented  scalp 
locks,  there  were  the  Makon-men,  (those  generally 
called  by  the  whites  medicine  men,  conjurors, 
astrologers— a  kind  of  priest)  distinguished  by 
other  signs.  The  makon  men  had  great  influence, 
and  were  much  thought  of  as  long  as  the  super- 
stitious people  could  be  deceived  by  them.  But 
if  their  prognostications  did  not  come  true,  if 
their  patient  died,  or  if  their  conjurations  failed, 
they  often  found  it  hard  to  exculpate  themselves, 
and  must  bear  the  whole  blame  ;  and  if  once  they 
fell  into  discredit  with  the  people  they  were  almost 
looked  upon  as  enemies  by  them. 

This  study  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  the 
heathenish  cultus  of  the  Mohawks,  was  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  missionary  ;  already  he  be- 
gan to  suppose  that  it  might  be  his  vocation  to 
pr<:ach  the  Cross  to  the^e  savages. 

During  this  time  of  rest  things  were  going 
on  which  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  future  fate  of  our  sufferers.    The  band  oc 
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Uolaflb  which  £agle*8  troop  met  upon  Lake 
Chuj)biB,  consisting  of  two  hundred  men,  had 
beaiMfll^  the  reconnoitring  party  which  was 
inBiBKtotinie  sent  out  from  the  French  settle- 
ttatfisd  had  also  met  with  a  French  detach* 
Best  vjiose  commandant  knew  that  the  con- 
iKoceof  the  Richeheu  or  Sorer  River  must  be  pro- 
tected by  a  fort.  Complications,  which  it  is  difficult 
tdlsliov,  ensued  as  to  keeping  open  the  navigation 
of  tbs  rivers,  but  the  upshot  of  the  whole  is  that 
tepcorident  officer  sent  an  Indian  messenger 
ToAa detailed  account  to  Quebec,  who  in  a  short 
littieiched  in  his  bark  canoe  the  place  of  his 
lesiiBtioo.  The  Governor-General,  the  Chevalier 
4MBBtoogny,  read  the  report  with  the  greatest 
tfB&o,  and  acted  upon  the  information  of  his 
liir.  Heat  once  had  a  brigantine  fitted  out  with 
tfeiece^aiy tools  for  entrenchments;  ammuni- 
li«,jicOTisioD8,  tents,  and  other  necessaries  for  an 
oeaopmeot,  that  he  might  himself  sail  to  the  spot, 
toeoffli^  the  ground,  and  to  have  the  building 
tfdie  fort  begun  under  his  inspection.  This  plan 
■a kept  a  great  secret,  for  it  was  at  this  time 
fat  tiK  first  petition  of  the  fathers  at  Three 
Bwn,  which  had  pressed  earnestly  for  the 
«wkf  of  their  union  with  the  mission  to  the 
Bon,  had  been  decidedly  refused.  The 
Qtanl  Government  would  show  no  favour  to  the 
^Aics,  and  still  less  would  they  grant  any  of 
,*MftMts  till  they  had  received  clear  instruc- 
I  imfaD  the  mother  country ;  but  yet  they  could 
jWttly  lose  sight  of  their  own  advantages 
ytiwld  have  gained  in  a  high  degree  by  this 
•Arto  the  passage  of  the  S.  Lawrence. 
WB  tibe  brigantine  arrived  at  the  confluence 
gie  Richelieu,  the  corps  stationed  there  had 
podf  entrenched  itself,  for  its  spies  had  given 
Ptt  of  the  approach  of  the  Mohawks.  The 
tjOiiuch  had  been  brought  by  the  Govemor- 
pjwal  were  at  once  landed  and  planted  behind 
fJ^J  erected  breastwork,  but  the  vessel, 
PjjedTOh  a  cannon,  drew  back,  and  anchored 
p«e middle  of  the  stream,  from  which  it  could 
^WttDd  the  bank,  and  support  the  troops  in 
*e  of  attack. 

'  J^  measures  of  precaution  were  not  an  hour 
*«%,  for,  in  the  twilight  of  the  next  morning, 
^^«»ges  were  down  upon  them,  unsuspicious 
2j£ttnsof  the  white  men.  But  the  outposts 
r*yn  their  guard ;  an  officer  named  du 
JJtetas  aware  of  them  in  time,  gave  orders  to 
JJ*ithen  threw  himself  and  his  people  into 
?^*J^hed  camp,  whose  possessors,  alarmed 
•TW firing,  prepared  a  hot  reception  for  the 
Z^Riid-skins,  and  quickly  drove  them  back, 
^thttnder  of  the  guns,  the  whistling  of  the 
^Dollets,  and  the  sharp  clatter  of  the  smaller 
2*2*^c  a  powerful  impression  on  the  Mohawks, 
^»hen,  on  a  second  attempt,  they  reached 
°f  W  between  the  brigantine  and  the  camp, 
™^had  to  sustain  a  terrible  cross  fire,  and 
*^t  safety  in  rapid  flight,  leaving  their  dead 
?^*^rely  wounded  behind  them,  a  thing  which 
^ndians  never  do  except  under  the  greatest 

j^  French  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  Fort 
^eucu,  which  afterwards  became  a  place  of 


ttrpoitancc. 


{2o  be  conftnued.) 


THE    TEMPLE    CHURCH. 


N  this  age  of  centenaries,  as  Catholics 
we  cannot  pass  over,  without  some  re- 
membrances of  the  good  old  CaUiolic 
times  in  England,  the  seventh  hun* 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  Temple 
Church.  The  occasion  was  suitably  commemo- 
rated by  the  powers  that  be,  by  a  choral  ser- 
vice and  a  recital  by  Dr.  Hopkins  on  the  famous 
historic  organ.  The  occurrence  possesses  a  pecu- 
liar interest,  for  there  are  few  buildings  that  cao 
pnint  to  such  a  history  as  this  famous  Gothic 
Round  Church  which,  perhaps,  attracts  more 
genuine  interest  amon^  the  multitude  of  sight- 
seers and  country  cousins  than  any  other  of  the 
"lions"  of  London.  In  its  position  and  asso- 
ciations the  edifice  is  unique,  although  there  are 
three  other  round  churches  in  the  kingdom  which 
are  associated  with  the  Knights  Templars,  and 
date  back  to  as  early,  if  not  an  earlier,  period. 
S.  Sepulchre's  at  Cambridge,  S.  Sepulchre's  at 
Northampton,  and  the  church  at  Little  Malm- 
stead,  in  Essex,  are  all  perfect  examples  of  this 
class  of  edifice  ;  and  these  are  probably  survivors 
of  many  others  built  before  the  pointed  arch 
wholly  superseded  the  semicircular.  Althoug:h 
the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  Temple  Church  is 
in  dispute,  that  the  loth  of  February,  ii85>was 
the  date  of  its  consecration  is  placed  beyond  dis- 
pute by  an  inscription  over  the  little  door  next  to 
the  cloisters,  which  was  broken  up  by  workmen 
about  1695.  It  was  in  Latin,  but  in  old  Saxon 
capitals,  engraved  within  a  half  circle,  and  ran ; 
**  On  the  loth  of  Februry,  in  the  year  of  the  In- 
carnation of  Our  Lord,  1185,  this  Church  was 
consecrated  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Mary  by  the 
Lord  Heraclius,  by  the  grace  of  God  Patriarch  of 
the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  who  to  those 
yearly  visiting  it  hath  indulged  sixty  days  of  pen- 
ance enjoined  them.''  Its  erection  could  not  have 
been  very  long  prior  to  this  event,  for  we  know 
that  the  Knights  Templars  first  established  them- 
selves in  England  in  the  Old  Temple,  which  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  present  Southampton-build- 
ings, and  it  was  certainly  not  long  before  11 85 
that  they  moved  into  the  convent,  built  on  a  site 
extending  from  the  White  Friars  westward  to 
Essex  House  without  Temple  Bar.  This  was 
called  the  New  Temple,  to  distinguish  it  from 
their  original  residence.  Very  clear  evidence  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  structure  was  found  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration,  when  at  the  east  end  of 
the  circular  church  broad  and  substantial  founda- 
tions of  rubble  were  discovered.  These  still  re- 
main beneath  the  present  pavement.  It  was  con- 
jectured from  the  want  of  correspondence  between 
these  and  the  chancel  that  they  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  an  earlier  one.  Foundations  were,  more- 
over, at  the  same  time  traced  for  a  distance  of 
fifty  feet  eastward  of  the  chancel  arch,  a  fact 
which  is  of  singular  interest,  since  it  points  to  the 
possibility  that  a  building  still  more  ancient  than 
the  Round  Church  once  stood  here.  But  of  this 
nothing  is  known. 

1  The  early  history  of  the  Temple  Church  forms 
a  part  of  that  of  the  remarkable  **  Order  of  Knights 
Templars,"   or,  as  they  styled  themselves,  the 
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**  Order  of  the  Poor  Fellow  Soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon."  This» 
together  with  that  of  the  rival  Order  of  Knights 
Hospitallers,  who  had  established  themselves  at 
the  Priory  of  Clerkenwell,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  recapitulation.  It  may,  however,  be  men* 
tioned  that  Heraclius,  who  had  come  over  to 
England  to  solicit  Henry  II.  to  undertake  a  new 
Crusade,  about  the  same  time  consecrated  the 
Church  of  the  Hospitallers.  It  was  at  Clerkenwell, 
too,  that  the  Parliament  met  to  consider  the  pro- 
posals of  the  patriarch.  The  refusal  of  Henry  II. 
to  leave  his  kingdom,  and  his  consequent  denun- 
ciation b]f  Heraclius,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
episodes  in  English  history.  But  the  date  of  his 
visit  is  chiefly  memorable  as  marking  an  epoch 
in  the  establishment  of  these  famous  Orders  in 
this  country.  Besides  their  church,  with  its  circular 
sweeping  colonnade  and  tesselated  pavement, 
noble  Gothic  arches,  fine  lancet  windows,  and 
j^roined  celing,  the  Templars  had  built  residences 
for  the  Master,  Knights,  chaplains  and  serving 
brethren.  They  had  a  Refectory  and  a  Chapter 
House,  and  gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
And  here  they  lived  in  accordance  with  the  quaint 
rules  drawn  up  for  their  guidance  by  S.  Bernard, 
the  first  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  These,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, enjoined  most  severe  and  constant  de- 
votion and  austerity.  The  Brethren  dined  to- 
other in  the  Refectory,  while  two  in  general 
lived  together,  the  better  to  secure  the  observance 
of  the  regulations.  There  were  rules  against  scur- 
rility and  jests,  and  after  any  foolish  saying  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  to  be  repeated.  The  Knights 
were  required  to  wear  white,  and  esquires  black 

farments,  and  neither  were  allowed  to  make  any 
isplay,  or  to  accept  gifts,  or  join  in  any  sports 
without  the  leave  of  the  Master,  and  although 
there  might  be  married  Brothers,  they  were  under 
certain  disabilities,  and  Templars  were  warned  to 
shun  '*feminine  kisses,  whether  from  widow,  virgin, 
mother,  sister,  aunt  or  any  other  woman."  But 
we  cannot  follow  here  the  history  of  the  Order 
and  their  achievements.  They  are  written  in  the 
chronicle  of  the  Crusades.  Their  connection  with 
the  Temple  Church  is,  however,  very  forcibly  pre- 
served in  the  tombs  which  so  greatly  excite  the 
curiosity  of  visitors,  and  about  which  so  little  is 
known. 

The  mail-clad  efiSgies  on  the  pavement  in  the 
Circular  Church  are  not  those  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars, but  of  "  Associates  of  the  Temple,"  who 
were  only  partially  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Order.  Among  the  images  of  armed  knights  in 
the  Round  Walk,  one  represents  Geoffrey  de 
Magnaville,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Essex  in 
E148.*    He  fought  against  King  Stephen,  sacked 

•  Mr.  W.  Winters,  of  Waltham  Abbey,  writing  to  a  contem- 
porary, prenunet  this  person  to  be  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  as 
known  to  most  historians,  and  who,  in  the  turbulent  days  of 
Stephen,  not  only  plundered  Cambridf^e  and  Ramsey  Abbey,  but 
from  a  most  deadly  feud  a^inst  William  de  Albaoi.  Earl  of 
Arundel,  headed  a  body  of  Flemish  auxiliaries  and  set  fire  to 
the  town  and  monastery  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross. 

The  outlawed  baron  and  the  Fleming^s  pulled  the  "samtlm 
wueia  "  from  its  place  above  the  high  altar  which  was  tuppotod 
to  spread  its  protection  over  the  town  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
threw  it  upon  the  floor ;  and  it  was  handed  down  as  a  tradition 
of  the  place,  that  immediately  afterwards  Geoffrey  de  If  ande- 
received  his  death  wound  at  the  siege  of  Bnrwell,  and  that 


Cambridge,  and  plundered  Ramsey  Abbey;  aii 
it  is  recorded,  in  explanation  of  his  intermen 
but  upon  what  authority  it  is  not  stated,  th 
the  Templars,  not  daring  to  bury  him,  solder^ 
him  up  m  lead,  and  hung  the  body  in  the 
orchard  until  it  was  absolved,  when  they  buried  i 
But  most  of  the  effigies,  whether  straight  or  crosi 
legged,  are  anonymous.  A  lid  of  a  sarcophagu! 
which  is  to  be  seen  between  two  figures  on  tl 
north-east  of  the  **  Round,"  is  believed  to  be  th^ 
of  a  Master  of  the  Templars,  since  the  bead  i 
the  cross  which  embellishes  it  is  decorated  with 
lion's  head,  and  the  foot  rests  on  the  head  of 
lamb,  and  these  are  the  joint  emblems  of  til 
Order.  William  Marshall,  the  Protector  i 
England  during  the  minority  of  King  Henry  III 
is  identified  in  a  figure  remarkable  for  handson 
features  and  chain  mail.  An  effigy  of  one  wt 
was  a  Crusader  with  Richard  Coeur  de  Lioo,  ai 
afterwards  a  vicegerent  of  the  kingdom,  j^ho  wi 
equally  famous  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  wl 
urged  King  John  to  sign  Magna  Charta,  and  d< 
feated  the  French  on  land  and  sea,  and  wbo^ 
Shakespeare  has  immortalised  as  the  intercede 
for  Prince  Arthur,  does  not  call  for  comment 
Then  among  the  conjectural  identifications  an 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  sons  WSaxd 
and  Gilbert,  also  Earls  of  Pembroke,  and  Robert 
Earl  de  Ros,  a  praying  effigy,  who  was  cleariy  nc 
a  Templar,  since  he  has  no  beard,  and  weai 
flowing  hair,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Ordei 
The  church  abounds  with  stone  coffins,  some  i 
which  were  unearthed  during  its  restoration,  ai^ 
reinterred.  Among  other  notables  known  to  hav 
been  buried  there  was  William  Plantagenet.  fifi 
son  of  Henry  III.  That  king,  and  his  Quee 
Eleanor,  both  chose  this  as  their  place  of  sepd 
ture ;  but  if  so,  their  wishes  were  not  carried  ou 
Coming  down  to  later  times,  there  are  monument 
innumerable,  many  of  which  have  been  treaty 
with  scanty  ceremony.  Very  interesting,  too,  d 
the  stained  windows,  many  of  which  are  vd 
ancient.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  soro 
of  the  association  of  the  edifice  which  to  Catholic 
must  be  highly  interesting. 

Some  confusion  has  resulted  from  a  record  mail 
by  Matthew  Paris,  a  contemporary  chronicler,  0 
the  effect  that  the  church  was  again  consecrate 
in  1240 ;  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  thi 
must  refer  to  the  consecration  of  the  square  G 
chancel  part  of  the  chuich.  We  have  alreatJ 
pointed  out  that  this  is  probably  the  successor  d 
a  much  earlier  structure.  From  an  architectura 
point  of  view  the  church  is  of  singular  value,  a 
illustrating  examples  of  semi-circular  intersectinj 
and  pointed  arches,  which  were  undoubtedly  a] 
constructed  at  one  time.  The  hazardous  cxpcri 
ment  of  placing  such  a  weight  of  roof  and  vad 
upon  pillars  so  slender  has  been  abundantly  justi 
fied  by  the  fact  that  it  has  stood  for  seven  hundrd 
years.  None  of  the  pillars,  it  is  true,  are  quit 
straight,  so  that  they  have  to  some  extent  )rield« 
to  the  load  imposed  upon  them,  while  prior  to  thi 

the  Flemish  plundeters  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  msntal  coo 
fusion  in  the  Abbey  Church,  and,  consequently,  taken  prisontf 
by  the  men  of  Waltham,  who,  howoTer,  were  prstentad  by  th 
canons  from  administering  to  them  any  serious  bodily  hMim 
Tbry  mere,  however,  severely  flogged  according  to  Bosastu 

discipline.  ^.  .        ,,     .       j  »i  n,..^ 
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Tcitoatinof  1845  the  exterior  walls  were  inclined 

Swfks  outwards ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
at  When  the  plaster  was  removed  from 
tkdbfs  they  were  found  to  be  of  Purbeck 
aai^aod  originally  polished ;  but  this  had  long 
sJBoeiorD  off.  the  marble  having  become  cor- 
nxkd  for  nearly  an  inch  in  depth.    These  pillars 
■ere  famished  at  the  restoration,  when  the  whole 
bgfl&g  was  renovated,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
RSlDRdto  its  original.    The  "  harmonic  battle  '' 
fl^tbe  Temple  organs  is  too  well  known  to  need 
MQtlian  mention  here.     It  is  within  common 
borieike  that  the  instrument  dates  from  the  time 
dOa&s  II.,  and  that  Judge  Jefferies  of  in- 
faaimemory,  save  as  a  musician,  decided  in 
faMTof  Father   Smiih,  and  against  Renatus 
In  Both  competitors  were,  moreover,  **  but 
^Mt mined."     But  Father  Smith's  reputation 
vs  established,   and   he    afterwards    built  the 
tfjEM  for  S.  Paul's  and  Durham  Cathedrals. 
Xofter  of  them,  however,  can  compare  in  tone 
iM  tbat  of  the  Temple  Church. 


A   HEAVEN-TAUGHT   ARTIST. 


A  REQUEST  FOR    SHAMROCKS. 

|£AR  Michael,  soon  will  be  the  day. 
Of  all  days  in  the  year 
By  every  Insh  heart  that's  true 
Revered  and  held  most  dear  : 
lie  festival  of  him  who  made 
lour  land  what  it  has  been, 
iiow,  and  ever  will— the  land 
Most  Catholic  e'er  seen. 

Uwo  that  day— I  need  not  say — 

Yoa  need  not  to  be  told ; 
We  see  the  Shamrock  worn  by  all 

Tour  people,  voun^  and  old : 
No  matter  whether  nch  or  poor 

Their  owners  chance  to  be. 
On  Irish  coats,  in  Irish  hats, 

The  Shamrock  do  we  see. 

The  Soggarth  wears  the  little  plant ; 

The  fiddler  on  his  breast 
Has  inoned  it ;  and,  see  yonder  girl. 

With  it  her  hair  has  dress'd : 
here's  DO  mistake  in  it,  e'en  here, 

from  Ireland  far  away, 
Itor  people  alwajrs  let  us  know 

When  His  Saint  Patrick's  day. 

&it  year,  dear  Michael,  me  you  sent 

Of  shamrocks  green  galore ; 
And  thankful  was  I  for  your  gift. 

But  now  I  want  still  more ; 
For  many  of  jfour  country-men 

About  here  now  have  none, 
8q  send  some  o'er  the  sea  to  them, 

As  in  the  days  now  gone. 

Send  "lashbs  "  of  them,  and  \  ou'll  be 

The  hero  of  the  day. 
With  an  your  pHCople  here  ;  bout 

To  whcMD  I  give  a  spray : 
Mithinks  I  hear  them  say :  ^*  God  bless 

The  darting  boy  at  home. 
That  thinks  oif  hb  poor  coi  ntr3nna3 

DxMoed  far  from  it  to  ream." 

J.  WitSON 


CHAPTER    II. 

T  the  appointed  hour  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Achtermann  entered 
the  director's  study  and  found  there 
Professor  Rei^^schil.  Turning  to  him. 
Ranch  observed  in  an  excited  manner : 

"  Look  here !  this  man  is  sent  to  us  as  a  pupil. 
How  sadly  behindhand  they  must  be  out  there  in 
Westphalia,  that  even  the  president  should  ven- 
ture to  send  us  a  man  who  has  had  no  instruction, 
as  if  we  could  make  an  artist  of  him.  I  will  send 
him  to  a  wood  carver  that  he  may  learn  enough  to 
deserve  our  help. 

Rietschil  took  William's  part  and  said : 

'*  If  any  one  can  carve  such  things  as  he  has 
sent  us  without  any  instruction,  he  must  have 
great  genius  and  can  perhaps  spring  over  difiS.- 
culties." 

**  The  man  is  too  old  and  too  stiff,"  continued 
the  director,  "  for  anything  to  be  made  of  him.  I 
am  afraid  he  will  be  unsuccessful,  and  having 
entered  upon  a  high  career  will  never  attain  his 
object." 

•♦  Let  us  try  him,"  persisted  Reitschil.  "  Who 
knows  but  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing?" 

Ranch  shook  his  head  incredulously. 

*'  We  can  but  see  what  he  can  do,  but  you  will 
soon  agree  with  me.    Schadowcan  try  him." 

Schadow  asked  William  what  master  he  had 
had,  and  in  what  academy  he  hid  studied. 

William  only  answered  as  he  shook  his  head: 

••  I  do  not  know." 

As  much  surprised  as  before,  Ranch  stared  at 
Schadow  and  breaking  into  a  loud  laugh,  cried 
out: 

"  Have  you  courage  for  it,  my  man  ?  The  best 
thin^  you  can  do  is  to  return  home  as  quickly  as 
possible,  without  thinking  more  of  treading  the 
paths  of  art." 

A  deep  blush  of  shame  suffused  \^lliam*s  face. 
He  felt  crushed  by  the  icy  words  of  the  man  to 
whose  benevolent  care  he  had  been  consigned. 
But  the  Westphalian  nature  is  a  stubborn  one,  and 
when  hardlv  tried,  unites  with  its  humility  a  firm 
trust  in  God. 

Schadow  perhaps  read  in  the  dark  blue  eyes  of 
the  honest  Westphalian  his  firm  faith  in  his  own 
calling,  and  with  a  kind  smile,  he  sent  him  to 
F^fessor  Wickmann  to  learn  drawing  and  model- 
ling. 

Among  the  youn^  pupils  Achtermann  felt  like  an 
owl  among  small  biras.  The^  called  him  Goliath 
and  played  all  kinds  of  tncks  with  the  inex* 

Eerienced  peasant.  He  could  do  little  in  model- 
ng,  for  his  hands  were  so  hardened  by  the 
plough,  that  when  he  thought  he  had  passed  his 
fingers  lightly  over  the  clay  he  had  pressed  it  flat. 
He  was  in  despair  till  the  good  thought  occurred 
to  him  to  let  the  clay  or  gypsum  Mcome  hard, 
then  he  worked  with  hammer  and  chisel  and  all 
went  right. 

While  Achtermann  was  learning  the  first  ele- 
ments of  art,  his  benefactor,  the  old  President  of 
Vincke,  came  to  Berlin,  havine  secured  to  him 
the  aum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  yeai^  for 


1  fifty  doUara  a  yeai^  f 
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his  support,  for  two  years,  from  the  funds  of  the 
town.  His  native  town  would  not  be  behindhand, 
and  secured  him  the  same  sum.  The  president 
was  able,  through  the  interest  which  he  possessed, 
to  obtain  for  his  prot6^^,  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  working  in  the  studios  of  the  celebrated  statue- 
aries,  Ranch  and  Irick.  Added  to  tliis  his 
countryman,  Counsellor  Schinedding  himself  in- 
structed the  young  man  in  the  elementary 
processes.  With  the  most  assiduous  application 
he  soon  learned  to  read  and  write.  But  although 
he  had  passed  half  the  night  in  studying,  sketch- 
ing, and  modelling,  by  the  light  of  a  dull  oil  lamp, 
he  never  failed  to  hasten  to  the  church  of  S. 
Hedwiga,  about  half  an  hour's  distance  in  order 
to  renew  his  ener^;^  by  assisting  at  the  Holy 
Sacrifice.  "With  God's  blessing  everything  can 
be  done."  He  often  repeated  these  words,  and 
they  seemed  to  avail  him. 

The  men  who  arie  called  by  divine  Providence  to 
high  positions  must  be  formed  in  the  school  of 
simenng  and  trial.  Achtermann  was  to  be  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  An  influential  person  once 
placed  before  him  the  thought  that  if  he  would 
renounce  his  "superstition"  and  his  Catholicity 
and  acknowledge  the  "true  Gospel,"  he  might, 
by  this  step,  secure  for  himself  a  brilliant  future. 
William  replied  with  a  calm  decision  that  he 
would  rather  give  up  his  dearest  aspirations  and 
again  return  to  serve  as  a  farm-servant  than  re- 
nounce his  father's  faith  and  his  baptismal  vows, 
and  so  be  false  to  his  inward  convictions. 

For  this  open  acknowledgement  of  his  faith 
Achtermann  had  many  bitter  pills  to  swallow,  and 
much  that  was  disagreeable  to  suffer.  This  made 
no  difference ;  he  continued  his  studies  witii  in- 
creasing diligence.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months  the  industrious  young  artist  completed  a 
work  which  gained  him  great  honour.  It  was  the 
figure  of  an  an^el  carv^  in  wood,  for  which  the 
church  at  Reimckurdorf  gave  him  one  hundred 
dollars. 

The  two  years  during  which  he  was  to  receive 
his  stipend  passed  quickly  away.  A  further  grant 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Also  the  Academy  now 
withdrew  the  permission  formerly  granted  to  him 
of  attending  the  lectures.  The  whole  of  his  money 
was  consumed  by  his  rent  and  daily  support,  and 
his  landlord  now  warned  him  that  if  he  did  not 
pay  all  he  owed  within  three  days  his  table  would 
no  longer  be  supplied.  Hunger  pressed  him,  but 
he  could  not  appease  it.  He  carefully  searched 
his  pockets,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  found  a  few 
pence.  With  this  treasure  he  bought  a  loaf 
which  he  divided  into  portions  that  it  might  last 
as  long  as  possible,  and  drank  a  draught  of  cold 
water.  But  this  small  supply  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  any  improve- 
ment  in  his  painful  situation.  Who  in  the  whole 
town  troubled  himself  about  the  starving  man  in 
his  attic  up  there  ?  And  even  if  a  pitying  heart 
has  beaten,  who  knew  of  the  needs  of  ue  poor 
artist?  . 

The  third  day  had  broken  since  William  had 
last  tasted  food.  Severe  headache  seemed  to  ob- 
scure his  brain.  He  was  returning  from  the 
church,  in  which  he  had  been  entreating  the  help 
of  the  Almighty  Father  of  men  in  his  great 
necessi^.  Calmness  and  resignation  hadr  returned 


to  his  heart  but  he  could  not  quite  master  his 
ness.  He  looked  down  from  the  window  < 
little  room  upon  the  wide  sea  of  houses  i 
splendid  capital  where  so  many  wealthy  p 
revel  in  luxury  and  forget  the  bitter  suffei 
the  deep  misery  pervading  the  huts  and  l 
near  to  them.  He  thought  of  his  father's  h 
and  of  the  .quiet  time  of  his  youth  whe 
laboured  in  the  farmer's  fields,  or  worked  i 
father's  shop. 

"Ah,  if  my  dear  father  knew."  he  said  to 
self,  "  what  bitter  want  his  William  suffer 
would  not  keep  the  money  which  I  left  with 
he  would  share  his  last  crumb  of  bread  with 
But  he  shall  not  know  and  will  never  suspe 
Shall  I  apply  to  my  old  comrades  of  the  gui 
which  I  belonged  in  Munster  ?  They  offeree 
a  present  of  money  when  I  carved  a  Cnidfij 
them,  but,  of  course,  I  refused  to  accept  it. 
image  was  a  small  thank-offering-  for  the  ben 
which  I  received  as  a  member  of  the  brotbedn 
No,  my  colleagues  shall  never  know  how  m 
the  shoe  pinches.  Is  there,  then,  no  one  in  i 
wide  world  who  can  help  me  ?  " 

At  this  moment,  a  chaffinch  perchfd  upon  t 
roof  of  the  house,  and  began  to  sing  and  seeai 
to  say: 

Child,  child  do  not  be  sad  any  lonper ; 

Are  not  the  gifts  of  the  bounteous  Creator  all  t&iaft? 

'*  Yes,  yes,  dear  little  bird ;  you  are  innoo 
and  trustful,  and  you  had  been  taught  by  yc 
Creator,  and  He  every  day  supplies  you  with  y< 
food.  Of  all  His  creatures  can  the  Almighty  hj 
forgotten  only  me  ?  I,  too,  praise  Him  as  nw 
as  my  small  power  permits.  I  have  dedical 
my  life  and  my  strength  to  Him.  Dare 
despair  ?  No,  oh,  my  God !  Thou  canst  « 
me.  Behold  my  distress.  Thou  knowest  thai 
have  not  spent  a  single  penny  without  necessi 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  have  nothing  left  but  t 
Crucifix  which  I  have  just  finished,  and  would  i 
for  any  trifle.  But  in  this  town,  where  few  ff 
pie  believe  in  Christ,  who  will  pay  me  for  it.  H< 
can  I  proceed?  Oh,  heavenly  Father,  advii 
helD  Thy  perishing  child !  " 

He  leaned  his  Duming  head  upon  his  haw 
but  was  presently  aroused  from  his  reveries  by  C 
sound  of  voices  in  the  passage  leading  to  b 
room.  .- 

"  The  door  is  in  the  comer  to  the  left,"  sa/d 
voice,  which  William  recognized  as  that  of  W 
landlord.  . 

"  This  is  really  a  Jacob's  ladder,"  said  aaoW 
voice.  •*  1  am  thankful  that  1  have  not  to  ascen 
such  a  breakneck  staircase  every  day."  . 

William  opened  the  door  of  his  room  to  s*^ 
the  stranger  from  stumbling  in  the  dark.  A  «^ 
vant  in  livery  bowed  to  him,  and  requested  tw 
he  would  enter  the  carriage  which  was  waiU^ 
for  him,  as  his  master.  Count  von  Schleppenoa^ 
wished  to  speak  to  him  on  business  of  import^^'^ 

William  followed  him  at  once.  . 

The  count,  a  considerable  landed  V^^^^-J 
and  a  good  landlord,  gave  Achtermann  a  comr 
welcome,  and  proposed  to  him  to  make  a  plQ'^^ 
which  should  gain  the  prize  from  those  at  presen. 
in  use.  Under  the  eyes  and  hands  of  the  lonn^ 
farto-seivant,  who  must  have  long  experience » 
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to  tbe  estivation  of  the  fields  he  would  be  sure  of 
^bipze  in  the  approaching  agricultural  ex- 


Detrtist  looked  upon  the  count*  s  invitation  to 

is  (i2ik  as  a  real  message  from  heaven.  A 
ii^  company  was  assembled.  William  partook 
ftadittlly  of  the  welcome  refreshment.  In  his 
sffl^idty,  he  devoured  a  dish  of  plovers*  eggs, 
ilicbwas  intended  for  the  whole  company,  and 
Eade  other  mistakes,  which  drew  the  eyes  of  the 
(SBpuynpon  him,  so  that  they  could  hardly  con- 
Inltbar  laughter. 

'*Do  you  not  feel  oppressed  from  eating  so 
■»e^  ? "  asked  one  of  the  company. 

"Jfot  in  the  least !  "  was  the  astonished  reply. 
'IjWestphalian  interior  has  some  resemblance 
iiatof  the  ostrich  ;  besides  which,  I  have  been 
hhg  for  three  days.'' 

"How?"  they  all  cried  out  with  one  voice. 
"Too  have  been  fasting  for  three  days  ?  What 
dijoa  mean  ?  " 

WOfiam  related  in  a  few  simple  words  his 
faaer experience,  and  his  present  position.  No  eye 
teauned  dry.   He  concluded  with  a  joyful  smile : 

"I  know  that  there  is  a  God  above,  Who  does 
fiotloiget  His  faithful  servants.  He  has  repaid 
■eior  my  involuntary  fast  by  a  roval  meal,  and 
iBc&is  I  return  hearty  thanks  to  tne  good  God, 
•itovou,  sir." 

^Hte  of  the  young  Westphalian*  artist  ex- 
Wthe  ^mpathy  of  the  distinguished  circle, 
Aik  had  many  invitations  to  dinner  for  the 
•6»g  day,  after  which  he  might,  perhaps, 
,iRts  much  difficulty  as  before  in  providing  for 
JlsBpport. 

bcooseqaence  of  his  sendees  in  the  improve- 
;»rt  of  agriculture,  by  means  of  his  plough 
wh  gamed  the  prize,  Achtermann  was  received 
•fa member  of  the  Trades  Institute,  with  a  pen- 
Jjjof  three  hundred  dollars  for  one  year.  The 
•jaate  man  made  the  utmost  use  of  this  favour, 
W  «eot  a  bishop's  chair  to  the  cathredral  at 
Jwer,  which  attracted  the  observation  of  the 
wjand  Prince  Charles. 

*fle  year  during  which  he  was  to  remain  a 
■Jte  of  the  Trades  Institute  was  drawing  to 
ttioie,and  Achtumann  remained  without  hope 
yiything  further,  but  he  went  on  working 
^tttly  and  trusting  to  the  divine  help,  which 
■■•often  come  to  bis  rescue.    His  favourite 

86  was  •'  The  hand  to  the  work,  the  heart  to 
And  so  the  early  morning  and  the  late 
always  found  him  at  work.  He  wai 
.to attain  the  highest  place  in  religious 
*•  As  an  acknowledgement  of  the  improve- 
J^he  had  been  the  means  of  procuring  in 
■*»ng,  the  minister  von  Schnekmann  gave  him 
**ftrd  of  two  hundred  dollars.  No  pen  can 
J*TOe  his  joy ;  he  was  silent  with  emotion,  but 
*wr  of  thankfulness  glittered  in  his  upraised 
2J*  He  had  once  more  learned  from  his  own 
2?**^  that  God  never  forsakes  his  faithful 

^^fli  renewed  courage  and  confirmed  faith  in 
7^  wpport  from  above,  he  now  hired  a  room 
^*J™1  wmse,  which  he  made  into  a  studio,  and 
2^2J*^  continued  his  busy  work.  As  he  had 
J^«TO  only  employed  himself  in  wood  carving, 
•^nowfentured  to  try  his  hand  upon  stone. 


***You  must  do  something  great,"'  was  my 
father's  command.  "  Now,  young  man,  you  must 
obey  him."  Thus  did  he  often  speak  to  himself: 
"  The  most  noble  and  beautiful  ideas  fioat  before 
my  imagination  ;  I  will  try  and  embody  them  in 
wood  and  stone.  My  guardian  angel  will  guide 
and  strengthen  my  hands." 

Achtermann  had  completed  a  life  sized  Crucifix 
in  sandstone.  It  was  placed  in  the  entrance  of 
the  Catholic  church  at  Berlin,  and  attracted 
genera]  attention.  The  Duke  of  Arenberg  pur- 
chased it  for  three  hundred  dollars. 

Achtermann' s  fame  now  spread  through  the 
capital,  and  then  from  the  Parisian  provinces  to 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Friends  of  art 
such  as  Schadow,  the  Principal  of  the  Academy, 
Prince  Radowsky  and  others,  surprised  at  his 
genius,  often  visited  his  studio,  and  gave  him 
honourable  commissions.  Professor  von  Beth- 
mann-Holberg  gave  him  orders  for  a  marble 
Crucifix.  Happy  as  William  Achtermann  now 
was,  he  always  acknowledged  in  all  this  success 
the  finger  of  divine  Providence. 

He  had  for  a  long  time  had  a  secret  longing  to 
visit  Italy  the  seat  of  art,  and  now  the  fulfilment  of 
this  desire  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him.  In  August, 
1838.  he  journeyed  to  the  South,  to  the  land 
where  art  and  science  fostered  by  religion  from 
the  earliest  Christian  times,  call  into  existence 
thbse  creations  of  inspired  souls  which  enchant 
and  elevate  those  who  gaze  upon  them. 

Spring,  with  its  ^eeo  and  its  wealth  of  flowers, 
shone  upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  William  Achter- 
mann had  completed  the  Crucifix  ordered  by 
Bethmann-Holberg,  in  Carrara  marble,  and  now, 
nothing  standing  in  the  way  of  his  journey 
to  the  country  for  which  he  longed,  he  hastened 
to  Rome,  the  old  standing  place  of  art  and  learn- 
ing. In  the  month  of  June  he  beheld  the  seven- 
hiUed  city,  and  entered  it  as  he  had  once  done 
the  city  of  Berlin,  a  stranger  with  very  limited 
means. 

As  he  wished  to  set  to  work  without  any 
delay,  an  old  priest  frt)m  Namur  lent  him,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  the  sum  of  1500  francs  without  in- 
terest, and  he  soon  completed  another  marble 
Crucifix  similar  to  the  former  one,  and  for  this 
the  Roman  Prince  Aldobrandini  gave  him  about 
;^2oo.  His  next  works  were  a  S.  George,  a 
Christ  carrying  the  Cross,  and  a  Pte^, 

The  last  was  completed,  and  he  heartily  wished 
it  mi^ht  find  a  purchaser,  for  in  spite  of  his 
frugality  aad  his  secluded  life,  he  still  suffered 
from  a  grievous  want  of  money.  The  cost  of 
the  material,  its  transport,  the  tediousness  of  the 
work  of  a  sculptor,  lodgings  and  food  in  a  foreign 
and  much  frequented  city,  required  a  well  filled 
purse.  And  then  he  supported  his  old  father, 
and  helped  all  who  applied  to  him. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Knowledge  is  power  in  the  same  sense  that 
wood  is  fuel.  There  is  no  more  power  in  knowledge 
than  there  is  in  the  stones  or  stars,  unless  there  be 
a  spirit  and  life  in  the  knowledge  which  gives  it  its 
energy.  In  proportion  as  men  have  this  spiritual 
power  do  they  become  stron^.iMj^e  ^r|d,^^^^ 
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DINNERS    AND    DINERS. 


IHICH  is  best  ?  A  good  appetite  and  a 
bad  dinner;  or  a  bad  appetite  and  a 
good  dinner  ? 
Don't  answer  without  thinking.  There 
are  good  sauces  besides  hunger.  A  bad  dinner 
is  not  only  unpleasant,  but  unwholesome.  Fancy, 
greatf  appetites  and  bad  dinners  universal! 
Australian  natives  can,  I  have  heard,  eat  eight  or 
ten  pounds  of  strong  kangaroo  at  one  go.  There 
is  certainly  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  less 
hunger  ana  better  food ;  there  must  be  a  medium 
in  the  matter.  For  my  own  part  I  shamelessly 
confess  that  I  believe  that  the  palate  is  the  truest 
regulator  of  our  diet.  What  we  like  best  agrees 
with  us  best— /«  moderation — there  is  the  rub ! 
Dainty  dishes  are  sometimes  abused,  because 
they  tempt  us  too  much.  Their  daintiness  is  not 
their  defect.  The  same  bulk  of  nasty  food  would 
disa^pree  with  us  much  more  than  the  same  bulk 
of  nice  food.  Some  people,  indeed,  profess  that 
they  dont  care  what  they  eat.  Do  they  mean  it  ? 
Would  they  munch  with  uniform  indifference  a 
pineapple  or  a  carrot?  I  think  not.  Indeed 
when  put  to  the  proof,  it  would  often  be  found 
they  mean  that  ttiey  don't  care  for  what  other 
people  esteem  delicacies,  having  themselves  a 
particular  appetite  and  enjoyment  in,  tasting 
some  vulgar  dish — such  as  tnpe  and  onions  or 
sheep's  head.  In  fact,  their  boast  often  ends  in 
establishing  the  coarseness  of  their  own  tastes. 
Man  has  l^en  defined  (by  Sidney  Smith  or  Ix)rd 
Beaconsfield  or— somebody}  as  a  cooking  animal. 
Delicate  eating  accompanies  other  refinements. 
But  how  far  is  cookery  the  measure  of  a  nation's 
worth  ?  1  must  leave  my  readers  to  pursue  these 
deep  and  solemn  thoughts,  noticing  myself  one 
apparent  good  result  from  dainty  and  expensive 
food.  ^  Every  fruit  and  vegetable  sold  at  a  large 
price  is  the  reward  of  skilful  market  gardening, 
if  no  one  really  cared  for  very  early  peas  or— what 
not?  few  Would  be  grown.  Horticulture,  as  a 
sciene,  would  want  its  strongest  support.  Think 
how  much  stimulus  is  given  to  gardening  as  well 
as  to  cookery  by  an  elaborate  and  expensive 
meal.  A  dinner  at  so  many  guineas  a  head 
represents  genuine  talent  and  work  in  several 
professions — though,  unfortunately,  it  may  imply 
some  sensuality  in  the  guests — ^thus,  in  forming  a 
fair  judgment  on  the  matter,  we  must  consider 
those  wno  produce  as  well  as  those  who  con* 
sume. 

Critics  in  eating  have  remarked,  disparagingly, 
on  the  sameness  of  English  dinners,  as  compared, 
for  instance,  with  French.  Their  strictures,  how- 
ever, apply  only  to  the  feeding  of  certain  classes. 
Beyond  the  stereotyped  conventional  "dinner" 
the  soups,  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  etc.,  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  greater  variety  of  meals  consumed  under  that 
title  in  England  than  in  France.  There  the  poor 
man's  meal  is  made  to  resemble  the  rich  man's 
in  some  degree  by  a  change  if  not  a  variety  of 
dishes,  say  by  a  little  meagre  soup.  They  are 
also  relieved  through  the  accompanying  *'  wine." 
There  is  a  common  ideal  to  them  both. 

Here  in  England,  if,  instead  of  examinations  in 
physical  geography  and  the  elements  of  Euclid 


at  the  Board  Schools,  there  were 
(say)  boiling  potatoes  or  making  paste^ 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. _    I  wr 
the  girls  bring  up  their  exercises  in  clea 
bowls.    The  children  should  be  allowed 
cooking  means  as  they  have  at  home. 
"  higher  grades  "  there  might  be   prizes 
dings,  cheap  though  not  nasty.    Books  oi 
are  almost  useless,  cheap  thoug-h  th^ 
without  some  practical  knowledg-e  of  tnft< 
as  the  juiciest  description  of  a  dinner.'' 
away  on  those  unnatural  people   who 
what  they  eat ! 

But  I  must  say  no  more,  or  our  ex< 
will  feel  bound  to  draw  the  line   soi 
may  draw  it  (a  very  thick  and 
over  this  paper.    Perhaps  I  have 
too  bold  to  write  on  a  subject  on  'wl 
is  a  more   or  less  competent  critic. 
courteous  reader,  in  conclusion,    may 
sit  down  to  a  dinner  without  an    ai 
may  you  never  hunger  without 
dine. 


blacfel 


The  Virtue  of  Rain-Water.  —  WI 
the  following  from  "Notes  and  Queries "^ 
belief  that  rain-water,  caught  on  Holy 
day  and  put  into  a  bottle  and  corsed^ 
keep  good  for  any  length  of  time  is  not 
fined  to  Surrey,  but  is  also  prevalent  in  ^ ^ 
parts  of  Worcestershire — e.g,^  in  the  p*n 
of  Martley  and  Hindlip,  especially  among 
old  women.  The  daughter  of  one  ot  oat- 
vants  was  troubled  with  sore  eyes  whila 
was  living  at  Harrow,  some  years  ago, 
the  application  of  some  rain-water,  which 
been  caught  on  Holy  Thursday  and  cag^_ 
preserved  in  a  bottle  by  an  old  friend  in  B 
inghamshire,  the  sore  eyes  were  cured.  " 
water  was  quite  fresh  and  as  clear  as  a_ 
although  many  years  had  elapsed  since  U 
first  caught. 
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z.  Contribntions  must  be  wiittea  oa  one  tide  of  dia  Pf^ 
only. 

f.  Bach  contribution  mutt  bear  on  the  firrt  page  tb«  '''^ 
name  and  addren,  and  the  conditioni  oo  uriuch  it  i>  "^ 
warded. 

3.  In  no  case  can  the  Editor  undertake  the  task  ^^"^ 
an  opinion  upon  the  merits  or  defects  of  poems  or  storiss  i**' 
mitted  to  him ;  nor  can  he  specify  the  reasons  which  aa|*^ 
fluence  him  in  rqecting  any  contribution. 

4.  As  MSS.  are  sent  voluntarily,  the  Sditor  wiU  not  bold^ 
self  responsible  for  their  safe  retncn ;  but  when  an  ^^^'^"^ 
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VOWEL"    WASHING    MACHINE 


H«?«  for  BQuiy  j^9x%  proved  their  tuperioHtj  otm  sU  oti^^r* 
Price  from  £t  15s.       S«e  C4t»lofii«,        SptciA)  Dltcooat   to#  C 

Laundry  Madiinery.       Dairy  Machtn< 


BHAcroiiD'i  HA$<D  mrin»»v- 


DOMESTXO 

BORTICCTLTUKAX  MA^CHIKBRY  of  crery  dMCtipUos. 
/Viiiir  tfW  Estim&tci  pf  Hand  or  Sttam  Pimtr  LaundrUsfi 
applic^iati,        iUmtrottd  C^tolopttfru  hj  p^si»> 

THOS.  BRADFORD  1^  CO.,  Laundry  ENGiKml 

Mo»  UT.  Ill,  t4J«  HIGH  HOL60RN.  LONDON 
Aad  tt  HAUcmtTtii  &ad  Litix/ooi* 


OLDBIDQE'S    BALM    OF    GOLUMBIi 


(ESTABLISHED    SIXTY   VSAKSJ 

THE  BEST  and  ONLY  CERTAIN  REMEDY  ever  discovered  for 
8(!rviDj^,     streogthening^    beautifying,    or     restoring     the      ^HA 
WHISKERS,  or  MOUSTACHES,  and  preventing  them  turoinir  fiT*'^^ 
Prk(  jx.  6if.,  6j.,  tf/rc^  iij. 

C.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE, 

22,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDC 

AND  ALL  CHEUISTS  AMD  FERPUUERS. 

For  children  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  fonna  a  basis  of  a  tnagtiifici 
of  hair,  prevents  baldness  in  mature  age,  and  obviates  the  tuft  of 
poisonous  restoratives. 


Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 


A 


CHLORODM 


pOCGUS, 

^      ASTHMA, 

^    QRONCHITIS, 

DR,  J.  COLLIS  BROWN  E*S 
CHLORODYKE.  --  Dr  J.  C. 
BROWNE  (Ut«  Artsy  MrdicAl  SUS) 
Dl»COVliREl>  K  REMEDY  to  denote 
wbicli  he  coiQ^d  lh«  word  CHLOKO- 
DYNE  Dr.  Bmfrne  n  the  SOLE  IN* 
VKNTDHj  Aod,  u  the  compoiitioa  of 
Cblorodya«  caanui  pouihly  h*  di»co^ 
vored  bj  Anaiyiii*  (orfsnic  «ubitAnce« 
deiKiDit  eliiBinfttiHD&),  »nd  tincu  tfaa  ior- 
tiiiilA  b«i  BCTer  betfb  publiibed,  it  ti  (rri- 
deal  ib*t  any  ttateotent  to  tJ^e  t^ffect 
lb  At  1  ccmtiouiid  It  iil*DticAl  «Ttli  Dr* 

Thii  Csutios  iff  Qeccs<arT,  m  n&fif 
p«noct  d6ceif«  paich44eti  bj  ^m  rt- 
»r«>ffttaHont.  

DR.  J.  COLLIS  liROWNE*S 
CHLORODYKE.  —  Vice  Chin- 
c«l5or  Sir  \\\  PAGE  WOOD  fftaied 
1  th*t  pf,  J    COLLIS 

i  NDOUBTKDLY  the 

IN  UL0KODYNE.th.t 

Ihtt  »hou  ttorv  of  the  d«i«tid«nt  ri««- 
»»1  VM  deUbAralely  ualru*,  *Ad  he 
f««l«i4r«dtd  iAV  {t  Ud  bc«n  twon»  to.^ 

i^  n«  n«««»,  juJr  tjOt,  1U4, 


IS  THE 
GREAT  SPECIFIC 
FOR  CHOLERA, 


DIARRHCEA,  DYSENTERY. 
GENERAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH, 
fondoo,  REPORT  that  It  ACTij  am  ■ 
CHARM,  oae  dose  renerally  tvfScient. 

Dr.  GIBBON,  Army  MwiicJ  Stiff,  CaI- 
cutc&,  ■tAt^'i ;  *'  1  DOSES  COMPLETE- 
LY CURED  ME  of  DIARRHCEA.." 

tr^m     SvMis     h.     Co.,     Pb&nna«eiitk«] 
Cbomii«t«,  SimUf  Jam*  5,  tMo* 

To  J,  T.  Daviwtout,  Loodon. 

DiAR  S411.— We  coDgratulate  j<xn  upon 
the  wideiprcad  reputation  thit  juithr 
««t«emed  taedtciae  haa  eajraed  for 
itself  all  OTer  the  Eut.  As  &  noedy 
of  general  utility,  «•  much  queilioa 
whetiber  a  better  is  tffipnrtodl«  asd  wt 
shall  bo  c^^d  to  beax  of  its  findjDjra 
place  In  every  ADglo^Iodiaa  home.  The 
other  brands,  w«  are  happ^  to  say,  axe 
oow  rdefat4sd  to  the  native  bataa.r«, 
aod,  judfiDf  froBi  tbcir  sale,  wt  faxicy 
their  aofouro  tbert  v^ill  be  but  evan»' 
ceot.  W«  could  multiply  ioBtaiicet  #d 
iatflniium  of  the  eatraordioary  effic&cv 
of  DK.  COLLiS  BROWNE'S 
CULORODVNE  Id  DUrrbcea  aod 
Dysentery,  Sp4am*.  Cra.mpi,  Neuralgia, 
tbf  Vo(8iltU»f  of  Fregttaocy,  and  as  a 
EcDermI  ladAtiTV^  that  have  occurred 
uodef  ouf  p«rt9cal  observation  during 
fiuiiy  yeait,  la  Chol^aic  DiatrlMU« 
aad  «T«fi  ta  thA  Btoifi  ietrihie  idtttM 
of  Cholera  Jtaeir^  we  bav*  «riiB«ia«d 
its     iurpritia|lf     ccairoUlai 


We  have  ntver  used  aay  oi^etr  f< 
medtciae  than  Collia  BiO 
firm  cooTicboa  that  H  is 
beit,  and  alio  frotn 
owe  to  the  profeuioo  and  thtt 
ive  are  of  opiaioB  that  the  iisfee 
any  other  tcian  Collta  Eroerae 
liberate  breach  of  faith  00  tV  - 
chemist  to  prescribes aod  p^ 
We  are,  Sir,  fAiihfuUy  rwkfk, 
Co.,  Uti»htr$  qf  tk»  rhmrm. 
Ortai      Britain,      Mu 
Vi^rvg'i  CJ^wtiiU. ^^ 

DR.     I.    COLLIS    BKO 
CHLORODYNE     is 

PALLIATIVE  I9 

NEURALGIA.     GOUT.       C 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUM 

DR.    I,    COLLIS 
CHLORODYNE   U    % 
diciae  which  aaauaget  FAttt 
KIND,  affords  a  cslm,  r^fiw, 
WITHOUT    HEADAClOEw 
VIGORAIES  tha  Derrooi 

eshamced* 

BUO 


COLLIS 
LORODYNS  t%9^Jif  G$m  I 
all  altftdti  uf 
PPILKPSY,  SPASMS^  COLIC*  fA 


D*^ 


JT.'-L.t-X'p  I  % 


?te 


pi 
sir* 

M^.-  -   „  ■.  .     -.     • 

f'ufen  Tile  lo  maCif   L  r>  "S^.  ' 
MITA110N3.    Be  cAfe^^. 
Tra4«^Ufk,    OfailCkecL*. 
ji.  9d.«  isd  4I'  ^* 

S«t#  MAKt;r Aci^'v  c&. 
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ON  THE  DECK  OF  THE   "  BENIN, 


|[0ra  WummB  |i^«al* 

By   ALICE    HORLOR, 

Author  of  *' Saved  by  a    TVoman's  Love^'*   etc., 


etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

if  the  morning  after  the  ball.    I  write 
it  in  large  letters,  for  is  not  the  County 
Ban  the  one  event  of  the  year  in  our 
town? 


Drere !  verily  the  place  is  well  nanved,  no  more 
appropriate  cognomen  could  well  be  found — it  is 
so  ultra  respectable,  so  exceedingly  genteel— with 
all  its  inhabitants  so  fettered  by  the  chains  of 
etiquette  that  they  scarcely  dare  an  original  re- 
mark because  of  ^hit  evcryboc^  eUe  may  think. 
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The  Lamp. 


But,  last  nighty  we  had  our  annual  festivity, 
where  thpse  who  were  young  had  for  a  few  hours 
their  fill  of  enjoyment,  and  those  who  were  old 
looked  on  at  the  flitting  of  light  feet,  while  their 
thoughts  flew  back  to  that  bygone  time  when 
they  danced  with  the  best.  After  the  unwonted 
gaiety  in  which  I  had  also  been  figuring,  this 
day  seems  to  be  duller  than  ever.  Stiflmg  a  yawn, 
I  look  across  at  my  companions.  Aunt  Jane  is 
virtuously  intent  on  some  useful  needlework ;  my 
dearest  friend,  Nora  Lismore,  is  lazily  turning 
over  the  pages  of  a  novel.  I  gaze  admiringly  at 
her  oval  face,  so  purely  fair,  at  her  bright  hair 
twisted  like  a  crown  at  the  top  of  her  head,  where 
it  contrasts  favourably  with  the  crimson  covered 
chair,  at  the  clear  blue  of  her  eyes,  shadowed  by 
sweeping  lashes— one  moment  shining  like  stars 
of  heaven,  the  next  soft  and  pathetically  sweet. 
To  only  the  children  of  Erin  belong  such  orbs  as 
these,  and  Nora  has  Irish  blood  in  her  veins. 

In  an  idly  dreaming  way,  I  begin  to  speculate 
on  what  manner  of  man  will  win  that  bcfautiful 
girl.    I  break  the  silence : 

"Nora,"  I  say,  "how  do  you  like  Alan's 
friend?" 

"  Mr.  Conyers  ?    Oh,  very  well,"  she  returns, 
indifferently;  "he  is  much  like  other  men." 
"  Well,  he  evidently  admired  you  very  much." 
"Did  he?" 

Her  careless  answer  vexes  me.    I  say  hastily : 
"  After  all,  though  you  do  not  care  about  the 
fact,  it  is  rather  a  feather  in  your  cap,  as  peo- 
ple say,  to  have  attracted  such  a  man.    There 
was  not  one  in  the  room  to  be  compared  with 
him." 
"  No !    Why  ?    He  is  not  handsome," 
"  I  do  not  say  he  is ;  but  his  face  is  so  brave 
and  strong,  witli  such  a  sweet  smile.    And  he  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  everything  he  undertakes, 
nothing  of  that  *  used  up '  air  with  Gerald  Con- 
yers." 

"  Helen ! "  eiaculares  my  aunt  from  her  comer, 
"  do  not  talk  slang,  it  is  so  unladylike." 

"  Everybody  uses  slang  now-a-days,  aunt,"  is 
my  retort, 

"I  can  quite  grant  his  earnestness,",  laughs 
Nora,  "  I  am  sure  in  the  last  galop  I  had  with 
him,  he  danced  at  such  a  rate  Qiat  I  was  nearly 
out  of  breath." 

"  Well,  that  was  better  than  one  languid  young 
man  whom  I  overheard  to  say  that,  •  really,  ah, 
the  heat  was  overpowering,  almost  too  much  for 
civilized  human  beings  to  move  in  at  aU.'  " 
Nora  laughs  again. 

"  But,  then,  you  know  he  was  aesthetic.  As  to 
Mr.  Conyers,  he  did  not  strike  me  as  being  very 
different  to  my  other  partners." 

"  Did  he  pay  you  a  single  compliment  ?  "  I  en- 
quire. 

"Not  one,"  with  surprise;  "I  never  noticed 
that  until  now.  He  never  even  alluded  to  my 
'  starry  eyes '  or  '  golden  tresses.'  " 

In  her  own  circle,  Nora  suffers  the  usual 
penal^  of  an  acknowledged  beauty  by  having 
these  hackneyed  phrases  £nned  into  her  ears. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,  before  I  asked  you,"  I  cry, 
triumphantly ;  "he  is  not  a  man  to  mouth  fine 
speeches." 
"  But  does  the  absence  of  compliments  denote 


admiration  ?  "  she  questions,  a  little  smile  luikioi 
at  the  corner  of  her  lips 

"  Yes ;  for  though  he  said  nothiog^,  his  eye 
followed  you  intently  all  the  evening  ;  silent  ad 
miration  expresses  more  than  all  the  outspoka 
flatteries  under  the  sun." 

"  Perhaps  it  matters  very  little.  There,  Hdn 
don't  be  vexed,  the  man  may  be  a  wonder,  but— 

"He  is  not  John  Halifax,"  I  cry. 

She  laughs  merrily. 

"  Well,  you  are  right.  When  I  find  any  m« 
like  that  character,  I  will  believe  there  is  oa 
worth  loving  in  the  world." 

"  But  you  would  not  like  John  Halifax  a  bit  i 
real  life ;  after  all,  nice  as  he  seems  in  a  book^l 
would  be  dreadfully  fatiguing  to  live  with  such  i 
perfect  character." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaims  Nora. 

"  I  am  aware  that  that  is  talking-  treason « 
your  eyes ;  but  with  John  Halifax  for  a  lover,  yM 
would  feel  as  though  perpetually  kept  on  tip-toe.  i 
Confess  that  your  hero  was  a  little  priggish  «dl 
his  extra  gfoodness." 

"  Shockmg  !  "  says  my  aunt-  "  Wherever  yw 
learnt  such  words,  Helen,  I  cannot  imagine,  aad 
when  my  dear  brother  paid  so  dearly  for  "pm 
education." 

"  Well,  auntie,"  I  cry,  laughingly,  *'  oneofte 
accomplishments  taught  at  Minerva  House  «as 
slang.    I  proved  an  apt  pupil." 

This  remark  sends  Aunt  Jane  out  of  the  rooa 
in  a  fit  of  virtuous  indignation. 

Nora  laughs  at  her  exit.  'AThen  the  door  ia 
safely  closed  behind  her : 

"  How  you  do  tease  her.  Nell,"  she  says, 

"Poor  Aunt  Jane!"  I  ejaculate.  "  Well.  I 
suppose  I  do,  but  she  is  aggravating  with  her  ex- 
ceedingly proper  ideas." 

Aunt  Jane  has  lived  with  us  ever  since  my 
mother's  death,  which  happened  in  my  childhood. 
I  think  she  has  done  her  best  for  my  father  aad 
his  orphan  children,  but  sometimes  her  rigid  ideas 
on  the  proper  behaviour  of  young  girls  grow  8» 
extreme  that  my  volatile  nature  frets  against  the 
curb  she  fain  would  maintain.  She  is  a  tall,  erect 
woman,  with  an  inflexible  back,  which  never  de- 
scends to  the  weakness  of  stooping.  One  strong 
attachment  she  has  had  through  life — it  is  to  her 
"  dear  brother "  (as  she  always  terms  him),  my 
father  is  the  embodiment  of  perfection  in  her  eyes. 
He  is  an  excellent  man,  but  I  suppose,  like  others, 
has  his  foibles. 

My  father  is  the  only  doctor  in  Drere,  and  has 
always  desired  my  brother  Alan  to  succeed  him 
in  this  ;  but  the  lad  found  no  interest  in  medical 
studies— a  life  on  the  waves  being  his  ambition. 
After  a  year's  struggle,  our  father  yielded  his 
consent,  and  Alan  went  to  sea. 

He  is  just  returned  from  a  voyage  to  Africa,  in 
the  ship  "  Benin."  Gerald  Conyers  is  first  mate 
of  the  same  vessel.  He  has  shown  great  kindness 
to  Alan  on  board,  and,  in  gratitude,  has  been  in- 
vited by  my  father  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  Drere.  His 
arrival  came  when  Nora  was  also  there,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  her  beauty  won  the  idopres- 
sionable  sailor's  heart.  I  see  this,  and  .^m  very 
sorry  for  him,  as  1  fear  he  will  but  meet  the  fate 
which  other  admirers  of  hers  have  done  before 
him. 
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Koo,  when  at  school  with  me,  had  read  and 
boBeachanted  with  Miss  Muloch's  novel — *•  John 
BMjl"  She  had  £allen  in  love  with  the  hero, 
asd  declared  she  would  never  marry  unless  she 

coiEd  meet  with  as  perfect  a  character. 
The  resolution  remains,  and  no  one  has  reached 

tbe  required  standard  of  excellence,  nor  is  it  likely 

tiiat  Gerald  will  attain  to  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AfEEK  later  and  we  are  quite  alone,  for  all  our 

nsitn  have  departed.    Mr.  Conyers  and  Alan  to 

j«&eir  ship,  Nora  to  her  home  in  Clifton. 

Jtffl  feeling  very  dull,  when  joy !  there  comes  a 

letter  from  Mrs.  Lismore,  inviting  me  to  pay  them 
a  nst,  so  that  I  may  see  a  little  more  of  Alan 
befcre the  "Benin"  sails. 

My  face  lights  up  with  rapture,  for  life  in  Drere 
kzdaH  ^Eair  for  a  young  girl,  and  any  escape 
from  its  monotony  is  a  welcome  release.  But  I 
glance  hesitatingly  at  papa,  wondering  how  he 
mO  take  it.  At  last  I  summon  courage  to  pass 
iiin  the  letter,  waiting  with  what  patience  I  may, 
as  he  discusses  the  subject  with  Aunt  Jane,  for 
kr  ^ster  fingers  will  poke  into  all^  household 
MS.  She  gravely  shakes  her  head,  and  opines 
wt"home  is  the  best  place  for  young  girls,"  at 
*h  I  chafe  inwardly.  But  the  question  is 
kakd  at  last ;  I  am  to  go,  yes,  in  spite  of  all  my 
afs  objections,  my  imploring  eyes  moved  the 
pitonal  heart  and  gain  the  day. 

I  wmder  if  a  lighter  step  than  mine  ever  entered 
tie  train,  which  whirls  me  onward  from  sleepy 
old  Drere. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  sun  never  shone  so 
bristly  as  it  does  this  morning  as  I  watch  it  fall- 
ow on  rocky  cutting  or  turf-covered  banks.  I 
pgh  to  see  the  calves  kick  up  their  heels  wildly 
moeair,  and  leap  madly  away  as  the  train  glides 
last  them  with  a  rush.  So  many  times  a  day 
%  behold  what  must  be  to  them  a  diabolical  in- 
Ifmm  thunder  by,  yet  never  become  accustomed 
tothe  noise. 

Onward,  we  go  onward,  past  quiet  pools  over- 
Wowed  by  trees,  and  hedges  with  May-blos- 
ttn,  imtil  Temple  Mead  Station  looms  in  view, 
ma  drive  through  the  hum  and  dust  of  Bristol 
|tes,  i^ch  soon  give  place  to  the  purer  air  of 
WD,  and  I  am  set  down  at  the  door  of  the 
*4iores'  villa  which  faces  the  Down. 

m.  Dsmore  is  a  widow.  She  has  a  good  in- 
Mae,  and  lives  in  style,  Nora  is  an  only  child, 
«  her  mother's  idol,  but  she  is  not  spoilt. 
Though  not  unconscious  of  her  great  beauty,  she 
^cars  it  as  God's  gift,  without  a  shade  of  vanity, 
pA  as  a  bird  bears  its  rich  plumage,  or  a  flower 
»to  bright  petals. 

A  hsLppv  week  is  flown— a  week  in  which  much 
pteasure  has  fallen  to  my  share,  for  1  have  been 
often  out  with  Nora ;  while  Alan  has  made  us 
several  vbits,  for  he  has  always  a  standing  invita- 
tum  from  Mrs.  Lismore. 

As  he  sails  to-morrow, for  Africa,  he  comes  up 
to-ni|^  to  bid  me  good-bye.  With  him  comes 
w  Mr.  Conyers.  It  is  a  special  request  of 
Aiaas  that  I  will  not  think  of  seeing  him  off  in 
th«  iham;..^^  33  ^jQ  ygg  j^g  ^^jj  expressive  words) 


I  should  be  sure  to  "pipe  my  eye/*  and  **  make  a 
fellow  follow  suit.''  I  agree  to  his  desire,  and  this 
is  to  our  final  farewell. 

It  is  a  beautiful  eveninsf,  so  Mr.  Conyers  pro- 
poses a  walk  to  the  Lea  Wall. 

Nora  and  I  agree;  presently  she  and  Gerald 
set  out,  followed  by  Harry  and  me. 

I,  designedly,  when  we  reach  the  Down,  let 
that  couple  get  far  in  advance.  It  is  his  last 
night  in  Bristol ;  he  shall  have  a  fair  chance,  at 
least,  to  speak  his  love. 

I  hear  afterwards  that  Gerald  was  not  slow  to 
take  that  opportunity.  No  sooner  had  they  passed 
out  of  our  hearing  than  he  went  straight  to  the 
point  in  this  fashion  : 

**  I  am  going  away  to-morrow  on  a  long  voyage. 
Miss  Lismore,  will  you  give  me  a  little  hope  to 
cheer  me  on  the  way  ?  " 

Nora  tried  to  avoid  the  coming  proposal.  She 
replied : 

"  I  trust,  the  voyage  will  be  a  prosperous  one, 
followed  by  a  safe  return." 

The  sailor  looked  down  upon  her  face  with  an 
ardent  gaze. 

"Nora,  you  cannot  turn  my  words  aside.    I 

must  speak.  Only  a  few  weeks  have  I  known  you, 

but  my  whole  heart  is  yours.    Can  you  love  me !  '* 

She  was  silent,  knowing  the  pain  her  reply 

would  give. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  his  lips  trembling,  "you  can- 
not care  for  me?" 

"  No.  Oh,  Mr.  Conyers,  that  word  must  sound 
to  you  so  cold,  so  hard,  but  it  is  the  truth." 

"  And  you  do  well  in  sa3ring  it,"  he  answered. 
"By  not  misleading  me  with  false  encourage- 
ment, you  are  like  the  true-hearted,  siiKere  girl  I 
deemed  you  to  be.  Yet,  Nora— though  you  may 
think  me  bold  in  saying  this— in  spite  of  your  re- 
fusal, I  do  not  relinquish  the  hope  of  winning  you 
in  the  end .  /  shall  try  again .  * ' 
"  It  would  be  useless,"  murmured  Nora. 
His  soft  hazel  eyes  turned  tenderly  upon  her,  as 
he  said : 

"  Darling — don't  start,  Nora— it  is  the  one 
name  I  always  call  you  in  my  heart,  and  I  say  it  in 
all  reverence.  I  never  loved  a  woman  before  I  met 
you.  I  never  shall  love  another  now ;  so  for  the 
realization  of  my  one  hope  in  life,  I  will  bide  my 
time." 

"  But  is  it  wise  to  thus  live  within  a  dream  ?  ^ 
she  asked. 

"  Nora,  I  was  never  very  wise ;  but  I  love  you, 
and  so  you  alone  can  occupy  my  thoughts.    I 
know  upon  how  slight  a  chance  of  success  I  stake 
my  hopes,  for  you  do  not  love  me,  and  I  leave  you 
here  to  be  wooed  by  others.    Many  miles  of  sea 
will  divide  us.    Your  beauty  will  surely  bring  you 
many  suitors,  and  during  my  enforced  absence, 
some  more  fortunate  fellow  may  win  the  prize  I 
covet — well.    I  risk  all  that.    When  I  return  to 
England  I  shall  ask  you  again  for  an  answer." 
She  heard  the  quiver  in  his  voice. 
Impulsively  stretching  out  her  hand,  she  said : 
"  Ah  !  do  not  grieve  over  me  and  this  rejection. 
You  will  find  a  nicer  girl  soon  who  will  give  you 
love  for  love." 

"  I  shall  not  see]c  her,"  came  his  firm  reply. 
"  Only  death  can  .destroy  your  image  within  my 
heart.    Whether  valued  or  not.  that  heart  is  yours 
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— faithfully  yours  until  the  end Now, 

dear,  farewell.  I  will  take  you  back  to  the  others, 
for  I  am  off." 

I  guess  what  has  happened,  when  Gerald  and 
Nora  rejoin  us.  Sympatnetically,  I  look  up  into 
the  strong,  brave  face,  which  is  trying  so  hard  to 
hide  its  pain. 

He  says  a  few  grave  words  to  us--a  quick  hand- 
clasp—" Good-bye,"  and  the  sailor's  tall  figure 
passes  from  our  sight. 

"Shall  we  ever  see  him  again?"  I  question, 
musingly,  and  Nora,  to  my  utter  surprise,  bursts 
into  a  violent  flood  of  tears,  saying  no  word,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  till  we  reach  home,  when  she  flies 
up  to  her  room,  to  come  down  no  more  that  night. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Time  passes  on.  My  delightful  visit  comes  to 
an  end,  and  I  return  to  the  dull  routine  of  life 
in  Drere.  Nora's  letters  come  at  intervals. 
Gradually,  I  perceive  that  Gerild  Conyer's  name 
is  often  within  them.  She  is  beginnmg  now  to 
understand  the  noble  character  of  her  lover. 
Charitable  deeds,  unostentatiously  performed, 
wondrous  acts  of  unselfishness  in  his  past  life, 
come  to  her  knowledge.  She  tells  me  of  these, 
gleaned  from  the  lips  of  poor  people  whom  his 
generosity  has  relieved,  and  I  feel  that  at  last  her 
heart  is  impressed.  Is  he  after  all  to  be  the  hero 
of  her  own  life  ?  the  hero  who  will  displace  from 
his  pedestal,  the  ideal  of  her  girlish  dreams  ? 

Mrs.  Lismore  and  Nora  are  gone  on  a  visit  to  a 
married  cousin  of  theirs,  when  the  news  comes  to 
us  that  the  **  Benin  "  is  on  her  way  home. 

Aunt  Jane  and  myself  go  in  a  few  weeks  to 
Bristol,  m  order  to  meet  Alan.  It  is  on  a  fine, 
bright  morning  that  the  ''wamer,"  as  he  is 
'Called,  comes  to  tells  us  that  the  expected  ship  is 
in  Kingroad.  So,  with  beating  hearts,  we  go 
down  to  Cumberland  Basin  at  the  next  tide  time. 
The  vessel  comes  in  sight.  We  watch  it  gliding 
up  the  river  ;  hope  and  fear  struggling  within  our 
'breasts  until  we  can  distinguish  the  loved  form 
'which  we  seek.  For,  from  that  burning  land  of 
Africa,  where  fever  ever  lies  in  wait  to  seize  upon 
a  victim,  no  news  can  reach  a  sailor's  friends 
from  the  time  the  ship  sets  sail  until  it  comes  into 
port;  therefore,  though  with  glad  hearts  we  go 
forth,  still  lurks  within  them  the  dread  possibility 
that  the  one  we  hope  to  welcome,  may  even  then 
be  buried  beneath  the  cold,  relentless  sea,  and 
never  be  given  to  our  loving  arms  till  death  re- 
unites us.  But,  thank  God,  after  a  short  time  of 
anxiety,  I  see  Alan,  and  know  that  he  is  restored 
to  us  once  more. 

It  is  not  long  before  I  am  pacing  the  deck  on 
the  arm  of  my  darling  brother  ;  unconscious  of  all 
about  us  we  are  busily  happy  in  exchanging  notes 
of  all  that  has  happened  smce  he  left  us.  How- 
ever pleasurable  this  may  be  to  us,  others  must 
be  remembered,  for  poor  Aunt  Jane  is  on  the 
pier,  and  has  been  straining  her  eyes  in  the  en- 
deavour to  distin^ish  her  nephew  among  the 
passengers  and  sailors  on  board. 

Gerald  Conyers,  is,  of  course,  on  board,  looking 
more  sunburnt,  but  brave  and  kindly-faced  as 
ever.  "  Out  of  the  fiiU  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh," 
so  Gerald's  tongue  at  once  asks  for  Nora. 


"  If  she  is  well  ?  and  in  Bristol  ?  " 

"No,"  I  reply  ;  "  at  Exmouth." 

"At  Exmouth  ?  that  is  my  home,'"  he  quickly 
rejoins.    "  I  am  going  there  next  week." 

"Are  you  indeed ! "  I  ejaculate,  mentally,  "then 
there  is  not  much  doubt  upon  what  errand  you  go. 
Oh,  brave  young  wooer !  " 

And  I  fall  to  wondering  how  Nora  will  receive 
him.  Then  there  is  the  usual  bustle  consequent 
on  the  arrival  of  an  African  ship.  Poor  Jack,  who 
earns  his  wages  so  hardly  at  sea,  coming  on 
shore,  spends  them  in  the  most  lavish  and  reck- 
less fashion,  and  as  I  watch  him  departing  in  that 
cab,  with  those  specimens  of  womankind  who 
seem  to  think  that  abundance  of  finery  can  make 
up  for  deficiency  of  morals,  I  sigh  to  think  how 
quickly,  like  snow  before  the  sun,  will  vanish 
those  hardly  earned  shillings  from  that  foolish, 
warm-hearted,  prodigal  tar. 

I  turn  to  Gerald  and  say : 

"  You  are  the  mate,  cannot  you  rescue  that  poor 
fellow  from  the  hands  of  those  horrid  women  ? " 

Gerald  smiles  at  my  simplicity. 

"He  is  under  no  control  but  his  own  on  shore, 
and  good  advice  would  be  thrown  away  upon  him, 
for  he  would  not  listen  to  me.  The  man  is  ao 
excellent  sailor,  but  on  land  is  simply  a  victim  to 
be  fleeced.  Not  a  shilling  of  his  wages  but  will 
find  its  way  into  those  harpies'  fingers." 

"  What  a  great  pity  it  is !  " 

"Ah,  truly  so;  but  Jack  must  gang  his  ain 
gait." 

{To  he  continued,) 


A  Sumptuous  chapel.— There  is  in  Lisbon 
an  institution  known  as  the  Misericordia,  whose 
object  is  to  alleviate  all  kinds  of  distress.  One 
peculiar  dutjr  which  the  directors  undertake  is  the 
care  of  criminals.  From  the  time  that  the  death 
penalty  is  decreed  the  criminal  is  allowed  three 
aays  to  prepare  for  death.  During  this  time  he  is 
in  charge  of  the  Misericordia.  When  the  hour 
comes  he  is  clothed  by  the  brothers  in  white,  a 
cord  is  put  round  his  neck  and  a  crucifix  in  his 
hand,  and  accompanied  by  a  priest  on  either  side, 
he  proceeds  to  the  place  of  execution.  Connected 
with  this  establishment  is  the  Church  of  S.  Roch, 
which  contains  probably  the  most  sumptuous 
chapel  in  Christendom.  The  story  goes  that  Don 
John  v.,  struck  with  its  bareness  and  the  fact  of 
Its  dedication  to  the  saint  of  his  name,  resolved  to 
make  it  a  marvel  of  splendour.  It  was  erected  in 
Rome  regardless  of  cost,  and,  when  cotnpleted, 
put  up  in  S.  Peter's  where  the  Pope  first  officiated 
on  its  altar.  It  was  ^en  shipped  in  pieces  to 
Lisbon.  The  wall  on  the  outside  of  theprincipal 
arch  is  coral,  the  arch  of  alabaster.  The  pave- 
ment is  rich  mosaic,  inlaid  with  porphyrv.  The 
altar  steps  are  of  porphyry  and  bronze,  tne  rails 
of  verd  antique.  There  are  eight  columns  of  lapis 
lazuli,  their  bases  being  alabaster  studded  with 
amethvsts,  their  capitals  bronze.  The  altar  is  of 
lapis  lazuli,  j'asper,  and  amethysts.  The  lamiM 
are  of  exquisitely  wrought  silver.  The  chapel  is 
fiirthor  enriched  by  ent2S>latures  of  high  art  in  sil- 
ver, and  magnificent  pictures.  Napoleon  coo« 
templated  the  removal  of  the  whole  to  France 
but  before  it  cou^d  .,l«|rn^n§^^|^  w««d. 
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COSTUMES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  IRISH. 


lEGINNING  with  the  accounts  which 
are  contemporaneous  with  the  Nor- 
man invasion,  we  find  that  the  Irish 
people  were  different  in  their  manner 
of  dress  firom  any  other  nation  in 
Eonpe.  The  Romans  had  left  much  of  their 
node  of  costume  mingled  with  the  manner  of  dress 
adopted  bf  every  other  nation ;  but  in  Ireland  the 
Rooaos  bad  never  exercised  any  influence,  as, 
oenr  having  conquered  it,  or  attempted  even  to 
diio.  Genildus  Cambrensis  has  given,  in  his 
wot  unfriendly  tone,  a  description  of  the  Irish 
drain  his  time. 

hm  his  account  we  gather  that  they  wore 
fooDen  cl&thes,  mostly  black,  because  the  sheep 
of  the  country  were  principally  of  that  colour. 
Tbey  wore  a  large  mantle,  in  some  instances 
aM  a  canabhas,  or  filleadh.  More  generally 
Qsed  were  mantles  of  moderate  size,  closely 
booded,  which  spread  over  the  shoulders  and 
readied  below  the  elbow.  Those  garments  were 
coopoeed  of  small  pieces  of  parti-coloured  cloth, 
nried  and  regulated  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
learer.  Beneath  the  mantle  the  rest  of  the  body 
wenreloped  in  "woollen  fallins,"  or  phalanges, 
iatead  of  a  cloak  ;  or  else  breeches  or  stocking^ 
lawora,  generally  of  a  piece  and  usually  dyed 
rfione  dark  colour. 

He  great  majority  of  the  people  wore  no  cover- 
'^  Q^Q  their  heads,  but  permitted  the  hair  to 
pt  in  such  a  manner  that  it  became  matted 
ud  was  capable  of  resisting  a  powerful  blow, 
aocordbg  to  the  testimony  of  the  English 
^oalists,  but  in  this  point  of  neglect  of  using  a 
iiead-dress  we  think  that  their  veracitv  is  not  to 
be  trasted,  for  the  fact  that  the  canahhas  had  a 
bood  fiDrmed  upon  it,  is  evidence  enough  that  it 
^  used  as  a  covering  for  the  head;  and  his- 
torical records  inform  us  that  for  a  long  period 
2fttr^  Norman  invasion  of  Ireland,  me  hood 
(»f  adoak  was  the  head-dress  usually  adopted  in 
tbe  meet  civilized  nation  of  the  times.  Such  was 
tbecatom  of  the  ancient  Irish,  termed  a  bar- 
barous manner  of  dress  by  Gerald  the  Cambrian. 
There  is  another  evidence  to  show  that  the  Irish 
Ms  were  not  only  not  barbarous  in  their 
■MD  of  costume,  but  even  tasteful  in  it  to  a 
^pBb  linen,  which  was  a  rarity  in  most  coun- 
tBUlt  the  time,  was  more  generally  worn  than 
^  %  other  nation  in  Europe.  Trinkets  and 
j^vd^,  of  exquisite  finish,  were  in  use  amongst 
^h^ier  classes.  In  the  ninth  century  there 
^eiecords  to  ^ow  that  the  native  'princes  wore 
Pttds  behind  their  ears.  King  Brian,  on  being 
civated  Ard  Righ,  offered  a  collar  of  gold  upon 
theallar  many  a  year  before  Malachy  won  that — 
^jUiated  in  song— which  he  tore  from  the  pirate 
^^U^.  Modem  fashion  has  gone  back  through 
^interveumg  centuries,  to  take  as  the  model  of 
angnament  of  dress  the  design  of  some  Celtic 
^gtoaa  m  this  Irish  land.  British  royalty  has 
gHiated  the  Tara  brooch  as  an  exquisite  pro- 
yvctioiiof  arty  worthy  to  grace  the  first  personage 
» .flic  wealthiest  court  in  the  world.  Yet  cen- 
tjwiet  before  the  Norman  raid,  clasps  gathered 
theioUa  of  the  tunic  and  canahhas  around  the 


form  of  an  Irish  ipan  and  maiden.  Righ  and 
Tanis  wore  them  before  yet  Patrick  stood  at  Tara 
to  quench  the  light  of  idolatrous  worship  forever 
in  the  land.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  a 
people,  among  whom  such  tasteful  and  costly  orna- 
ments were  by  no  means  rare,  would  not  have  been 
at  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  modelling  an  ap- 
pendage to  a  costume,  which  was  itself  barbarous 
and  ungraceful.  Upon  this  point  the  prejudices 
of  Gerald  Barry  led  him  into  a  description  which 
hardly  bears  the  test  of  trial  by  collateral  facts. 

ENGLISH   TRIBUTE   TO    IRISH    MANUFACTURES. 

The  Irish  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollens,  and  the  productions  of  their  looms  was 
so  hiehly  prized  in  Eneland  that  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  twenty-eighth  vear  of  Edward  III. 
exempting  it  from  duty.  Anent  Irish  frieze— 
Stanihurst,  many  a  year  subsequent  to  this,  in 
testimony  of  its  valuable  qualities  gives  witness  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  held  it,  and  tells 
in  his  quaint  old  manner,  an  anecdote  which  we 
reproduce : 

"  As  they  distil,"  he  says,  *'  the  best  aqua  vitcR 
in  Waterford,  so  they  spin  the  choicest  rus:  in 
Ireland.  A  friend  of  mine,  being  of  late  dwelling 
in  London,  and  the  weather,  by  reason  of  a  hard 
hoar  frost,  being  somewhat  nipping,  repaired  to 
Paris  clad  in  one  of  those  Waterford  rugs.  The 
mastiffs  had  no  sooner  espied  him  but,  deeming 
he  had  been  a  bear,  would  fain  have  baited  him, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  dogs  were  partly  muzzled 
and  partly  chained,  he  doubted  not  that  he 
should  have  been  well  tugged  in  his  Irish  rug ; 
whereupon  he  solemnly  vowed  never  to  see  bear- 
baitings  in  any  such  need." 

THE  INVADERS  ADOPT  IRISH  COSTUMES. 

But  one  of  die  most  curious  facts  ever  recorded 
is  that  in  relation  to  Irish  costume.  The  English 
settlers  had  no  sooner  become  domiciled  among 
the  people  than  they  adopted  the  Irish  dress^ 
which  we  take  as  an  invincible  argument  in  favour 
of  its  propriety,  gracefulness  and  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, when  we  consider  that  those  imitators  of 
Irish  fashions  were  men  whose  conduct  toward 
the  natives  upon  every  possible  occasion,  was  a 
testimony  of  unrelenting  animosity,  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  out  of  no  love  for 
Irish  costumes,  and  no  desire  to  temporise  with 
their  neighbours,  that  they  resolved  to  take 
such  a  step.  Thus,  then,  there  remains  the  only 
conclusion,  they  found  the  Irish  manner  of  dress 
the  most  pleasing  and  the  most  convenient. 
Nothing  would  seem  to  have  been  able  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  any  other.  From  this  arose  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  which  was  rigidly  enforced 
on  all  occasions  where  its  provisions  could  be 
carried  out  wiUi  success;  and,  notwithstanding 
this,  during  [three  hundred  years  that  legislation 
could  effect  but  little,  the  people  still  clung  to 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  and  even  the 
strangers  that  sojourned  among  them  adopted 
those  old  Celtic  modes  of  clothing. 

LEGISLATION  AGAINST  THIS  HABIT. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  an  act  was  passed 
ordaining  that  Irishmen  living  in  the  counties 
"  Dublin,  Myeth,  Wrial  and  Kildare,"  shall  go 
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apparelled  like  Englishmen,  and  wear  beards 
a^er  the  English  fiishion,  swear  allegiance,  and 
take  English  surnames.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
VII.  Sir  Edward  Pojrnings  tried  his  hand  at  the 
iashions,  by  causing  a  statute  to  be  passed  en- 
titled, "  A  Statute  for  the  Lords  of  Parlian^ent  to 
wear  roses."  Passing  from  this  reign  we  find 
this  kind  of  fashionable  legislation  extending  into 
the  days  of  the  eighth  Henry,  who  issued  an 
order  for  the  better  government  of  the  town  of 
Galway,  dated  April  28th,  11 43,  by  which  his 
majesty's  lieges  were  ordered  not  to  suffer  the 
*'  hair  of  their  heads  to  grow  until  it  covered  their 
ears,  and  every  one  of  them  do  wear  English 
caps.  That  no  man,  no  man  child,  do  wear  no 
mantles  in  the  streets,  but  cloaks  or  gowns,  coats, 
doublets  and  hose,  shaped  after  the  English 
fashion,  but  made  of  the  country  cloth,  or  any 
other  cloth  it  may  suit  them  to  buy." 

THB  SEVERITY  OF  SPENSER  AND  DERRICK. 

it  would  be  tedious  to  pass  over  the  various 
restrictions  upon  the  dress  of  the  Irish  people ; 
and  so  we  will  proceed  from  the  attempts  conse- 
quent upon  this  kind  of  legislation  to  stifle  the 
inherent  attachment  of  the  Irish  for  their  native 
costume.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Spenser, 
writing  from  Klicoleman,  urges  the  abolition  of 
the  ancient  dress.  The  mantle  he  terms  "  a  fit 
house  for  an  outlaw,  a  mete  bed  for  a  rebel,  and 
an  apt  cloak  for  a  thief."  Spenser  might  be  a 
good  poet,  but  if  we  judge  from  this  paragraph  of 
his  penned  opmions,  he  was  not  a  charitable  man. 
For  the  wearer  he  speaks  of  the  hood  "as  a 
house  in  all  weathers,"  and  remarks  that,  while 
the  mantle  enables  him  to  go  privily  armed,  being 
close-hooded  over  the  head,  conceals  his  person 
from  the  knowledge  of  any  to  whom  he  is  en- 
dangered. We  shall  not  pursue  the  tirades  and 
philippics  of  Spenser  against  the  fashion  of  Irish 
dress ;  but  shall  observe  that  even  he  bears  wit- 
ness, in  spite  of  his  enmity,  to  its  usefulness. 
From  him  we  shall  turn  to  another  malcontent 
poet,  who  enrolled  his  detestation  of  Irish  in  the 
following  lines.  Derrick  treats  us  to  a  satire  on 
the  subject : 

With  skulls  npoD  their  powles. 

Instead  of  civil  cappes, 
With  spear  in  hand  and  sword  b;  side 

To  bear  oflfe  afterclappes— 
With  jackettes  long  and  larg^e^ 

Which  shroud  simpUcitie, 
The  spiteful  darts  which  they  do  beare 

Implie  iniquitie. 

Their  skirts  be  very  strange, 

Not  reaching  paste  the  knee, 
With  pleates  on  pleates  they  pleated  are 

As  thick  as  pleates  may  be. 
Whose  sleeves  han^  trailing  downe. 

Almost  under  the  shoe ; 
And  with  a  mantle  commonlie. 

The  Irish  kerne  do  goe. 

And  some  among  the  reste 

Do  use  another  weede, 
A  coate,  I  weene,  of  strange  device. 

Which  fansie  first  did  breede ; 
His  skirts  bo  very  ifhorte. 

With  pleates  set  thick  about ; 
And  trouses,  more  to  put 

Their  strange  protractours  out. 


DRESS  SINCE  THE  TIME  OF  ELIZABETH. 

From  Derrick's  verses  we  go  to  detail  fiiither 
facts  in  this  strange,  eventful  history.    The  court 
of  Elizabeth  once  wondered  at  the  costume  of  the 
"  wild  Irish."    Hugh  O'Neil,  prince  of  Tirowen, 
appeared  before  her  maiesty,  sorrounded  byhia 
gallowglasses,  armed  with  that  legacy  of  the  war$*, 
of  their  fathers  with  the  fierce  Vikings,  theia 
ponderous  battle-axes,  nor  hood  nor  helmet  upoiu 
their  heads,  with  long  hair  upon  their  shoulders  J 
The  annalists  tells  us  that  they  were  attired  in 
shirts  dyed  with  saffron,  their  sleeves  large,  theii^| 
tunics  short  and  their  cloaks  shagged.    How  the 
courtly  gallants  and  good  citizens  of  London  must  | 
have  marvelled  at  the  strangely-dressed  followers 
of  the  Irish  chieftain  !    The  story  of  Irish  costume 
is  not  lone  to  relate  from  this  date.    The  wars  ol 
the  O'Neill  were  over,  and  O'Neill  himself  was  an 
exile,  before  we  come  to  any  more  legislation  for 
dress  in  Ireland.    Then  in  the  reign  of  James  L, 
we  have  Lord  Deputy  Chichester  reforming  our 
tailors'  bills.    He  issued  instructions  to  the  Lord 
President  and  Council  of  Munster  to  punish  aU 
who  should  appear  before  him  in  native  garb; 
and  also  "  to  expel  and  cut  off  all  glibbes."   It 
would  seem  that  this  concluded  any  legislation 
against  Irish  costume,  for  which  there  no  moie 
existed  a  necessity.    In  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
Sir  Henry  Piers  avers  that  the  Irish  costume  was 
not  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  the 
reign,  and  under  these   circumstances,  an  Act 
was   passed   repealing   all    former    enactments 
against  Irish  dress.    This  stretch  of  generosity 
was  not  followed  by  the  revival  of  the  national 
costumes,  and  from  that  hour  to  the  present  the 
ancient  dress  of  Ireland  has  never  been  worn  by 
chief  or  kern— noble  or  serf.    With  what  love  the 
people  clung  to  it,  with  what  perseverance  they 
preserved  it,  is  indicated  by  the  duration  of  the 
struggle  against  foreign  fashions.     The  progress 
of  manners,  or  the  caprice  of  luxury,  influenced 
the  mode  of  dress  in  every  other  land  and  every 
other  nation.    The  forms  of  Egypt  had  been  trans- 
mitted by  Grecian  wanderers  to  their  own  land,  and 
influenced  the  manner  of  costume.     The  rd&ned 
Greek  may  have  contributed  to  the  Roman  robes. 
The  Roman  may  have  imparted  the  gracefulness 
and  beauty  of  the  older  civilization  to  the  modifi- 
cations of  dress  in  modem  Europe ;  but  the  Irisli 
nation  has  not  accepted  its   costume  from  ao; 
other  land,  of  its  own  admiration,  or  its  own  ap 
preciation  of  its  correctness. 


The  Mind.— Nothing  so  adds  to  the  treasurcj 
of  the  mind  and  increases  its  power  as  its  owi 
thinking.  Learn  to  think  for  yourself.  It  is  al 
very  well  to  hear  and  to  read  the  wisdom  0 
others ;  but  one  should  not  let  this  take  the  plao 
of  one's  own  thoughts.  Many  persons  are  like  j 
cistern ;  they  are  good  to  hold  the  thoughts  c 
others ;  but  when  the  time  comes  that  they  ar 
forced  to  rely  on  themselves,  they  have  no  powc 
to  do  so.  The  outside  supply  is  cut  off,  and  th 
cistern  runs  dry.  But,  if  one,  like  a  river,  is  con 
stantly  fed  by  one's  own  springs,  then,  as  the  learn 
ing  of  others  comes  to  him,  it  unites  with  his  ow 
waters,  and  the  stream  widens  and  deepens. 
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THE  MARTINS    OF    LEVERTON. 


By  Oliver  Crane. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

JFTER  leaving  the  stranger,  I  went  to 

bed,  but  so  full  of  thought,  that  I  could 

not  sleep.    Memory  would  still  bring 

before  iny  mind's  eye  all  I  saw  as 

.  I  walked  from  Oldbury  on  the  day 

;Wcxe  the    murder    came  vividly   before    me — 

^ fat  as  I  entered  my  mother's  door— I   saw  a 

i%te  cait    (covered)    drawn  by   a    clever   dun 

'.wot  that  attracted   my    attention,   pass  down 

•eroad.    Just  on  the  door-step  I  had  turned, 

«ei  the   cart,    observed    the    horse,    and    all 

•Beoed  as  real  as  if  it  had  all  come  back  in  a 

vsioo.    I  again   saw  the  hands  that  held  the 

tons— aged  hands  with  the  great  blue  veins,  like 

laotted  cords.     The  cart  was  so  covered  that  I 

fid  not  see  the  face  or  head  of  the  person  driving ; 

hot  the  black  cloak  hanging  about  the  woman's 

toads.   I  saw  them,  and  memory  brought  them 

tock  to  me,  and   I  was  sure  that  I  had  seen 

Gwmy  driving  on  her  evil  mission  into  Leverton 

ftjtti^ht,  to  be  ready  for  the  next  night's  work. 

Ikase  thoughts   would  not  let  'me  sleep.    It 

*««Bft  to  me  quite  a  relief  when  the  half-past 

tee  chimes    broke    forth    from    the    kitchen 

*W.  I  rose    up   and  dressed.     I   went  down 

l^apd  found  the  ostler  faithful  to  his  promise. 

^wv  was  a  bowl  of  warm  milk  and  a  loaf  of 

«*i;  the  beef  of  the  night  before  stood  on  a 

J^  spread  with  a  clean  white  cloth,  and  while 

l«e  and  drank,  my  dog-cart  was  drawn  out,  and 

8«s  harnessed  for  her  work. 

It  was  a  sweet  morning,  with  those  cool  breezes 
[Paying  about  which  are  such  a  blessed  refresh- 
ment after  toil  of  any  sort.  I  said  my  morning 
Payers  as  I  drove  along.  There  appeared  to  be 
■  ^ething  holy  about  these  early  hours.  I  hardly 
Wt  the  time  pass  as  I  drove  pleasantly  on,  taking 
«^boars  for  the  ten  miles,  and  getting  into  the 
wi  of  Eastholme  for  an  early  breakfast  of  hot 
2^  and  dry  toast.  I  had  never  been  at  East- 
■^ before.  I  entered  the  town  by  a  wide  en- 
^jce,  with  trees  here  and  there  like  a  great 
^e  street — for  the  houses  were  poor  people's 
J**ogs,  low,  and  of  red  brick.  It  struck  me 
^I  should  be  wise  not  to  go  to  the  great  inn 
«the  place,  but  to  keep  out  at  this  end  if  I  could. 
^  I  drove  at  a  slow  place,  looking  about  me  till  I 
^»  a  clean-looking  place  with  yard  and  stables 
«anding  in  plenty  of  space,  and  bearing  the  sign 
f  >he  Mason's  Arms."  1  drew  up  at  the  door. 
1  said : 

stahr  ^^?»^  ^°  P^^  "P   ^^^  ^    ^^^   hours— good 

;;^ery  good,  sir." 
out  I  ^ant  to  hire  a  gig,  or  light  carriage  of 
^e  sort,  and  a  thorough  good  tafe  horse.  I 
fnould  wish  to  rest  my  own  while  I  go  out  to  East- 
^«»e  Common.  When  I  come  back,  I  should 
!p  {?^yown  conveyance  and  get  back  to  the 

racttorse,'  where  I  slept  last  night." 

.  "6   Can    am-»rrnnr»/^afo     tr/Mi        cir 


fittle  four. 


^  can  accommodate  you,   sir.    A  capital 


wheel  we  can  hire  for  you,  and  we 


can  put  a  horse  into  it  nearly  as  good  as  your 
own.'* 

This  little  compliment  to  my  little  mare  made 
friends  of  us,  and  1  continued  the  conversation. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  Eastholme  Common  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  what  part  you  are  going  to.'' 

"  I  am  gomg  by  the  road  past  some  elm  trees, 
with  a  sign  swinging  on  them,  and  a  thatched 
house  on  the  opposite  side ;  I  shall  meet  a  friend 
somewhere  there,  I  expect.  I  shall  bring  a  per- 
son back  with  me." 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  stranger  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Then,  if  you  have  to  wait  don't  put  up  at  that 
sign." 

"Oh,  1  shall  certainly  put  up.  I  shall,  very 
likely,  want  an  hour's  conversation  with  one  of  my 
friends  before  coming  back  with  the  other.  Where 
shall  I  go?" 

*•  Does  your  friend  know  the  conmmon,  'tis  a 
wildish  sort  of  country,"  said  the  ostler,  looking 
knowingly  at  me. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  said,  "  most  likely." 

"  Then  he  will  not  have  much  to  do  at  the  sign 
on  the  elm  trees ;  and  besides  X  am  thinking  of 
our  little  horse." 

"  Where  can  I  put  up,  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

"If  you  must  wait,  you  had  better  leave  horse 
and  carriage  at  '  Phillips*  Half-way  House ' — 
just  one  mile  this  side  of  the  elm  trees.  He  is  a 
very  respectable  man." 

It  was  eight  o*clock,  and  I  was  just  mounting 
the  hired  carriage. 

*•  Who  lives  in  the  thatched  house  ?  '*  I  asked, 
busying  myself  with  my  wrappings. 

"  Queer  old  woman,"  said  die  ostler ;  "  keeps  a 
higler's  cart,"  he  cried  after  me. 

"All  right,'*  I  called  back;  and  so  I  drove 
away. 

,       CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  THATCHED  HOUSE. 

Away  I  drove  in  my  hired  conveyance  towards 
Phillips's  "  Half-way  House,"  and  the  place  of 
my  destination— Granny's  thatched  house— the 
lonely  lodging  house  on  Eastholme  Common.  It 
was  fourteen  hours  since  I  had  left  Leverton.  I 
had  perfect  confidence  in  Ned  Jackson* s  promise, 
and  in  the  certainty  that  his  letter  to  Granny 
would  result  in  her  having  got  Alice  there  ready 
for  me.  Ned  had  left  me  at  my  farm  in  time  to 
post  his  letter,  so  that  Granny  should  get  it  the 
same  afternoon.  He  was  evidently  acting  under 
her  instructions,  and  I  had  felt  quite  sure  from 
the  first  that  the  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
offered  by  Mr.  Oldbury,  had  tempted  the  old 
woman  to  betray  her  trust.  She  was  false  to 
somebody  for  the  sake  of  the  money :  if  to  stop 
on  such  an  evil  course,  and  to  give  back  the 
stolen  girl,  for  any  motive,  could  be  so  described. 
Perhaps  she  had  offered  to  share  the  reward  with 
Ned.  Perhaps  for  that  reason  he  had  named 
fifty  pounds  as  the  sum  I  was  to  take  with  me.  I 
turned  over  all  these  things  in  my  mind,  and  they 
occupied  my  thoughts  till  I  got  to  the  sign  of  the 
"  Half-way  House."  But  I  was  surprised,  before 
reaching  this  house,  to  find  myself  en 
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considerable  village  of  scattered  houses,  with  a 
wide  village  men  and  scattered  oak  trees — then 
a  stream  of  shallow  water,  and  then  a  picturesque 
old  church,  very  small,  but  with  still  a  solemn 
sort  of  air  about  it,  shadovred  by  two  huge  yew 
trees,  ^th  benches  round  their  stems,  and  the 
turf  all  beaten  away  as  if  the  children  plaved 
there,  or  the  old  people  sat  under  them  and  talked 
among  the  tombs  on  the  summer  evenings.  1 
stopped  my  horse,  who  was  increasing  his  pace 
like  an  animal  who  knew  his  way,  and  asked  some 
men  what  this  place  was  called.  "  Little  East," 
said  some  one ;  and  this  I  learnt  afterwards  was 
their  way  of  saying  Little  Eastholme,  short. 

**  How  far  to  PWllips's  'Half-way  House  ? '" 

"  Straight  on.  The  horse  knows,  if  you  don't,' ' 
said  a  rough-voiced  man,  with  a  lau^h. 

I  thought  they  were  not  a  very  mannerlv  lot,  so 
J  asked  no  more  questions,  but  trusted  to  the 
horse,  who  went  on  eagerly,  and  soon  I  saw  the 
place  that  I  was  looking  for,  and  at  the  door  the 
norse  stopped  of  its  own  accord.  I  jumped  from 
my  driving  seat,  and  an  ostler  appeared. 

"Howk)ng,sir?" 

"  A  couple  of  hours,  or  little  less.  How  far  is  it 
to  the  common  ?  " 

"What  part?" 

*'  There,  where  the  elm  trees  stand,  before  the 
old  woman's  thatched  house." 

The  man  looked  at  me  with  a  smile.  He  touched 
his  hat. 

"  You  are  not  the  first  who  has  asked  that  ques- 
tion this  morning,  sir." 

"  Oh,"  I  said. 

I  was  myself  rather  puzzled  by  this  answer. 

"  Queer  place,  sir,  as  you  probably  know." 

*'  I  never  was  there,"  I  said,  gravely. 

*'  Never  mind,  sir,  no  ofBence.'* 

**  But  you  have  not  told  me  how  far  it  is  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  to  a  gentleman  like  you.  Walk 
out  straight  through  this  hamlet.  There  are 
more  houses  as  you  go  on  than  you  have  passed 
through ;  there's  a  wide  stream  a  hundred  yards 
a-head;  cross  it  by  the  foot-bridge.  You  see 
we  have  cloth  and  paper  factories  about  here,  just 
built  here  and  there  up  and  down  the  valleys,  just 
where  the  water  is  got  most  freely.  There  is  a 
deal  of  water  power  used  here ;  you^d  be  surprised, 
in  these  days  of  steam  power,  to  see  how  we  still 
turn  our  streams  to  account.  But  water  is  very 
plentiful  here,  and  the  people  are  scattered  up 
and  down.  You  would  never  guess  what  a  popu- 
lation we  have.  This  is  the  biggest  of  our  ham- 
lets, for  this,  sir,  is  an  old  place ;  but  there  are 
such  hole-and-corner  little  clusters  of  stone  cots. 
When  I  first  came  here  I  was  surprised  to  find 
such  an  old,  wild,  populous  place  as  this,  all 
among  the  valleys,  up  and  down  for  miles.  Would 
you  please  to  have  anything,  sir  ?  " 

"Not  till  I  come  back,"  I  said. 

And  then  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  thought 
that  if  I  walked  on  I  should  probably  get  to  the 
old  woman's  just  at  the  appointed  time;  and  so, 
with  a  parting  word  to  my  talkative  friend,  I 
sauntered  away  in  the  direction  he  had  pointed 
out  to  me. 

I  crossed  the  stream,  and  I  wandered  on,  find- 
ing, as  he  had  said,  that  the  scattered  hamlet 
stretched  over  a  considerable  way.    When  I  got 


just  to  the  last  house  I  saw  a  steepish  ascest  to 
wild  land,  which  1  rightly  judged  to  be  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  great  Eastholme  common. 

I  felt  oddly  lonely;  a  single  stranger,  quite 
different  in  my  outward  aspect  to  the  people  who 
inhabited  Uie  small  stone  houses,  and  who,  at  thi& 
end  of  the  village,  were  a  good  deal  more  lively, 
I  thought,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  at 
lower  end. 

I  found  myself,  as  I  walked  along,  an  object  of 
observation.  Then.  I  thought  that  so  many  peo- 
ple came  out  of  their  houses,  so  many  groups  of 
gossipers  were  formed,  so  many  calb  were  made 
on  Dicks,  Toms,  and  Harrys,  to  come  and  hear, 
or  see — something — ^that  I  suspected  the  existencej 
of  some  still  greater  object  of  excitement  than  my| 
solitary  self. 

That  I  was  pointed  at  and  spoken  of  I  knew, 
but  every  moment  1  was  surer  than  ever  that 
another  source  of  excitement  existed,  and  I  could 
not  help  wondering  what  it  was.  But  my  vague 
wonderings  increased  into  positive  astonishment 
when  I  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and  could 
look  around  me  on  the  common.  Men  and  boys 
had  passed  me,  hurrying,  chattering,  exdtii^ 
each  other,  and  occasionaUy  calling  to  not 
other  boys  a  long  way  off.  But  now  that  I  could 
command  a  larger  view,  and  could  even  seeio 
the  distance,  on  the  plain  before  me,  the  do 
trees  that  marked  the  position  of  Granny's  house, 
where  I  hoped  that  Alice  waited  for  me ;  I  kner 
in  a  moment  that  some  awful  thing  was  happen- 
ing. 1  saw  before  me,  on  the  plain,  streams  of 
people,  as  if  coming  from  all  quarters,  and  aQ 
tenoing  towards  one  spot — ^not  now  far  off  from 
me — one  spot,  the  thatched  house  and  the  tower- 
ing elms,  that  stood  up  dark  in  their  summer 
foliage  against  the  sky,  and  marked  the  place  to 
which  I  was  going  by  rising  above  the  heads  of 
tlie  people  as  the  giant  land- marks  of  the  spot 
where  I  was  to  find  Alice. 

I  saw  the  people  streaming  up  the  side  hilfs^ 
crossing  from  the  plain,  but  all  going  up  toward* 
one  place.  I  looked  back  for  one  moment 
attracted  by  the  rushing  sound  of  many  feet  be- 
hind me,  and  I  saw  that  the  way  I  had  just  com^ 
was  crowded,  as  if  the  whole  hamlet,  all  of  a  su^ 
den,  just  as  I  had  turned  my  back  on  it,  had 
turned  out  of  their  homes  to  give  me  chase.  But 
now  I  knew  that  though  1  might  receive  some 
attention  as  a  solitary  wanderer  through  the  vil* 
lage  street,  I  was  not  really  the  object  of  interest 
Some  great  news  had  spread— some  great  hct 
connected  with  the  place  before  me  had  got 
abroad,  and  was  attracting  old  and  young— men, 
women,  and  children  to  the  spot.  My  heart  beat 
my  pulse  seemed  to  labour— for  I  heard  one  wow 
mmgle  with  the  sound  of  hastening  feet— one 
word,  one  terrible  word  1  I  rushed  forward,  faster 
than  the  fleetest  there ;  I  ran— it  was  but  a  little 
distance  now,  and  I  pressed  forward,  I>«s^ 
people  away,  keeping  those  who  would  impede 
my  progress  off  with  no  tender  hands,  answering 
no  rude  words,  uttering  no  sound,  but  hearing  that 
word— Fire!  fire!  fire!  repeated,  again  andagaw, 
till  it  goaded  me  on  and  1  felt  flying  through  tw 
space  till  I  got  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  that 
had  gathered  round  the  house.  But  on  the  ou^ 
skirts  I  could  not  stay.  I  don't  know  bow  I  &^ 
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iteirii  the  dosdv  packed  mass  of  human  be- 
i'l|p»Mldid,  and  I  was  amone  those  nearest 
1 1»  Ik  twitched  house,  which  was  m  flames  at  the 
[ht  dMagh  the  front  part  was  untouched.  The 
{amuil  got  in  sight  of  the  house— the  instant 
JlttDyself  standing  in  the  heated  atmosphere 
pttsnmmoded  it,  all  m}r  self-possession  returned 
9  ae.    I  never  felt  quieter  or  steadier  in  my 

bade  those  walls  I  believed  Alice  to  be.  It 
been  arranged  that  she  should  be  there.  I 
Mt  my  watch. 

Dember  perfectly  at  this  day  how  I  felt 

1  did  it.     I   almost  feel,  as  I  recall  the 

bow  the  heat  in  the  air  could,  as  it  were,  be 

Aiaing  strangely  amidst  the  smoke,  which, 

^,  was  by  no  means  dense,  and  how  it 

my  face  as  I  advanced  into  it.    It  was  just 

'wtcs  before  ten.    Then  Alice  would  be 

Everything  was  still  on  the  side  of  the 

at  which  we  looked.    It  was  a  long,  low 

^.  with  very  few  windows,  and  those  were 

lobacnred— for  every  little  thing  seemed  to 
w  itself  known  to  me  like  a  revelation-— that 
JJJ^^  windows  were  closed  with  shutters,  but 
gWat  had  broken  the  glass.  The  fire  was  be- 
*■;  there  was  no  getting  round  there.    The 

amdows  were  closeo,  and  no  sound  was 
,  of  voices  from  inside— no  sight  of  any 
*^being  was  visible. 

*]hc  house  empty  ? "  I  looked  round  and 
y^  to  a  rough  visaged  man,  whose  shoulder 
■^JJ«i  against  mine. 

">pty?"  he  repeated  the  words  with  a 
•*r  of  contemptuous  surprise,  and  then  went 
■^"no;  the  police  have  been  down  upon  Dark 
v*T,  ^P^  ?  No  !  They  are  only  game." 
;'How  id  the  fire  happen  ?  " 
i^*'*^arms  we  guess.  Fire-arms — into  the 
ij^  of  the  low  gable  behind.  There's  three  of 
'■<  police,  and  half    a  dozen  others  now  be- 

.^J^rned  my  head  away  from  this  man,  who 
2JW  on  my  right,  and  took  a  look  on  the  other 
**•  Let  the  reader  imagine  my  astonishment — 
•«e  stood,  close  by  me  almost,  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
of  Leverton^  Ned  Jackson,  and  my  brother 

flo  be  continued.) 


Sidney  Smith,  speaking  of  manners  as  part 
^ucation :  "  Yes,  manners  are  often  too  much 
^»«ted ;  they  are  most  important  to  men,  no 
^than  to  women.  I  believe  the  English  are 
l^noost disagreeable  people  under  the  sun;  not 
« niach  because  Mr.  John  Bull  disdains  to  talk, 
that  the  respected  individual  has  nothing  to 
J^  and  because  he  totally  neglects  manners. 
r°^  at  a  French  carter;  betakes  off  his  hat  to 
S^^®5^ur  carter,  and  inquires  after  the  health 
R^iSc^*  with  a  bow  that  would  not  have  dis- 
^^  Stt  Charles  Grandison ;  and  I  have  often 
J^  a  French  soubrette  with  a  far  better  manner 
^  *°^^^h  duchess.  Life  is  too  short  to  get 
jj*  Dad  manner ;  besides,  manners  are  the 


MATERNAL   AFFECTION. 


£  do  not  look  upon  the  bear  as  a  very 
interesting  animal ;  his  name  is  gener- 
ally associated  with  the  thought  of 
hugs  of  a  very  unpleasant  nature,  and 
an  exterior  entirely  devoid  of  grace.  Yet  if  the 
experiment  were  tried  he  would  probably  be  found 
to  possess  the  same  capability  of  warm  attach- 
ment to  a  master,  as  has  been  developed  in  the 
noble  lion,  and  less  noble  wolf.  That  there  is  no 
want  of  the  maternal  instinct  the  following  anec- 
dote is  a  proof : 

There  was  a  certain  Count  Panin,  who  was  a 
great  sportsman,  and  possessed  a  large  property, 
about  sixty  miles  from  his  chdteau,  in  the  north 
of  Russia,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  go  to 
shoot.  In  the  month  of  September,  a  few  jrears 
ago,  his  friend,  M.  de  Reoeaupierre,  proposed 
pa>ing  Count  Panin  a  visit  at  his  chdteau,  to 
celebrate  his  fife  day.  On  arriving,  he  found 
that  Count  Panin  was  bear  shooting,  and  that  for 
six  successive  days  he  had  been  following  the 
tracks  of  two  bears  and  their  cubs,  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  getting  near  them.  Count 
Panin  received  M.  de  Rebeaupierre's  letter,  an- 
nouncing his  intention,  late  in  tne  afternoon,  and 
being  unwilling  to  return  home  without  firing  a 
shot,  he  still  followed  his  game.  At  last,  he 
heard  a  rustling  in  some  bushes,  and,  fancy- 
ing it  was  a  bear,  he  fired;  but,  as  it  was 
dark,  he  would  not  venture  into  the  thicket 
that  evening,  though  he  thought  he  heard  moans. 
The  next  morning,  he  returned  to  the  spot^ 
and  there,  in  fact,  he  found  one  of  the  cubs, 
which  had  been  mortally  wounded  but  had 
red  itself  to  a  hollow  tree  and  there  ex- 


piree 

Count  Panin  put  the  cub  on  a  telega  or  open 
cart,  and  returned  home  full  speed,  just  in  time 
to  welcome  Count  Rebeaupierre.  The  latter 
had  retired  to  his  own  room,  and  was  dress- 
ing for  dinner,  when  Count  Panin  rushed  in, 
and  said  that  his  gamekeeper  had  just  in- 
formed him  that  a  large  bear  had  been  seen 
in  the  park,  and,  as  this  animal  was  un- 
known in  that  part  of  the  country,  Count 
Panin  proposed  that,  immediately  after  din- 
ner, they  should  sally  forth  and  shoot  him. 
Accordingly  they  drove  to  the  spot  indicated 
by  the  keeper,  and  Count  Panin  shot  a  large 
she-bear. 

This  poor  animal  proved  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  cub  which  Count  ranin  had  killed.  She  had 
followed  the  track  of  the  cart  which  had  carried 
her  young  one  across  sixty  miles  of  open  country 
at  the  same  speed  as  the  post  horses.  Count 
Panin  erected  a  monument  to  record  this  instance 
of  maternal  love. 

Sir  Henry  Liddel  once  sent  a  hound  by- 
sea  from  Newcastle  to  London  soon  after  she 
had  had  puppies.  Immediately  on  her  arrival 
the  dog  disappeared  and  could  not  be  found, 
but  at  the  end  of  an  incredibly  short  time  she 
arrived  at  the  kennel  from  which  she  had 
been  taken,  a  perfect  skeleton,  having  run  back 
280  miles.  She  got  home,  fell  down  and 
died. 
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SPRING. 


VOICE  more  gay  than  mine  should  sing 
Thy  welcome  Spring, 
In  tones  that  from  a  joyful  heart 
Unbidden  start 
I  cannot  make  my  heart  rejoice, 
Or  force  false  blitheness  in  my  voice ; 
I  cannot  fling  off  care  and  be 
In  harmony  with  thee. 

Like  one  who  throu|^h  a  sleepless  night 

Has  longed  for  light, 
Yet,  when  he  sees  the  first  faint  ray 

That  tells  of  day, 
And  thinks  his  daily  load  of  care 
Is  heavier  than  he  can  bear. 
Wearily  turns  upon  his  bed. 

And  wishes  he  were  dead. 

I  see  in  sky,  and  flower,  and  tree, 

Fair,  signs  of  thee, 
Yet  fell  the  while  within  my  breast, 

A  strange  unrest. 
Thou  art,  bright  season,  but  one  more 
Added  to  seasons  gone  before — 
How  manv  others  must  go  by 

Before  I  have  to  <Be  ? 

Hast  thou,  fair  Spring,  some  potent  charm, 

Mankind  to  calm  ? 
Is  it  the  gleam  of  thy  blue  skies 

Like  angel  eyes 
That  can  our  hearts  from  care  release. 
And  in  care's  stead  impart  such  peace  ? 
Or  read  we  in  that  space  above 

A  history  of  love  ? 

It  is  ungrateful  to  complain 

And  think  of  pain, 
With  beauty  round  me  everywhere 

How  can  I  dare. 
To  murmur  at  each  little  ill, 
And,  with  perverse,  unloving  will, 
Forget  that  One  All-wise  can  see 

What  lot  is  good  for  me. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  feel 

Thy  beauty  steal 
Into  my  heart  and  sweep  aside 

Its  secret  pride ; 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  see 
Signs  of  my  Maker's  hand  in  thee. 
And  whatsoever  thou  may'st  bring 

i  welcome  thee,  Fair  Spring. 


E.  M.  J. 


Shortness  of  Life.— The  weakness  and  folly 
of  childhood,  the  vanity  and  vices  of  youth,  the 
bustle  and  care  of  middle  life,  and  the  infirmities 
of  old  age  (if  we  live  to  be  old),  what  do  they 
leave  us  ?  A  short  life,  indeed !  Yes,  man  has  a 
soul  of  vast  desires.  He  is  capable  of  much,  and 
aims  at  more.  Many  things  he  cannot  attain, 
and  many  are  not  worth  the  pains.  Oh,  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  should  not  know  how  to  choose  the 
good  and  refuse  the  evil !  IIow  to  make  the  most 
and  best  of  so  short  a  life. 


A    PIONEER    OF    THE    CROSS; 

OR,  A  CAPTURB  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Bin  beck. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HE  conflict  of  which  we  have  given  ai^ 
account  took  place  at  the  time  when 
the  bushranger  appeared  at  Thre^ 
Rivers,  and,  as  he  hardly  remaioed 
there  for  a  day,  the  news  of  it  did  not 
reach  him,  nor  did  the  Catholics  who  lived  there 
at  all  suspect  what  had  taken  place  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Richlieu,  and  how  soon  their  most 
ardent  wishes  were  to  be  gratified,  in  spite  otthg 
opposition  of  their  powerful  enemies. 

The  defeated  Mohawks  hastened  back  to  ihA 
villages,  and    when    the   first    fugitives  arrived! 
breathless  in   Gandawaga,  and  told,  with  rn^A 
exaggeration,  what  had  befallen  them,  the  prood 
warriors,  accustomed  to  success,  gave  way  toou- 
controlled  rage,  and  cried  loudly  for  the  Wool  d 
the  Frenchmen  who  dwelt  among  them.    Tkm 
men  were,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  pacM, 
and    thoughtful  sagamore.  Spotted  Snake.  M 
in  bonds  for  their  own  safety,  and  brought  inb 
the  council-room,  where  were  some  old  warrioBl 
who  might  be  depended  upon. 

"You  must  be  burned.  Airestoi  is  angry  with 
the  Mohawks  because  they  did  not  sacrifice  those 
pale-faces  to  him  who  were  in  their  hands,"  th(y 
cried  out  to  the  white  men,  who  contemplated  ftdr 
fate  with  great  composure. 

The  people  from  all  the  neighbouring  villagesl 
came  in  crowds  to  Gandawaga,  and  increased  thel 
general  excitement.  A  pedler  of  Lorraioese  d^ 
scent  had  also  arrived  on  the  previous  evening, 
named  Thomas  Renard,  who,  shocked  at  the 
suffering  appearance  of  F.  Jaques  and  his  com' 
panions,  at  once  set  out  for  Renselaerswyk,  and 
there  told  of  the  great  peril  to  which  the  two  cap* 
tives  were  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  unex- 
pected defeat  of  the  band  of  Mohawks.  yat| 
Curler  had  been  withheld  from  energetic  actio^j 
not  only  by  his  own  limited  powers,  but  had  beeil 
from  day  to  day  expecting  the  return  of  the  bush»l 
ranger,  whose  absence  he  considered  a  sign  of  hit! 
success.  He  believed  that  the  bushranger  had 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Mohawks  which 
took  up  much  time.  While  he  now  learned  from 
Renard  that  three  of  the  Huronshad  already  been 
put  to  death,  and  that  the  other  captives  had  been 
subjected  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings,  there  came 
to  him  a  delegation  of  the  settlers  in  Ren- 
selaerswyk, with  the  noble  preacher  Dominicus 
Megapofensis  at  their  head,  who  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  go  at  once  to  the  Mohawks,  and 
see  whether  they  could  not  purchase  the  liberty  of 
the  Frenchmen  with  the  sum  they  had  hastily  col- 
lected, of  about  six  hundred  guilders. 

The  hawker  hurried  things  on,  and  already,  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  the  brave  commandant, 
accompanied  by  a  distinguished  merchant  named 
Jacob  Janson,  an  interpreter  named  Labadie, 
and  a  small  military  escort,  set  out  for  the 
Mohawk  villagcJ.n.^.two^b^^  J^J.^  great  te- 
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«et,teliiwker  could  not  accompany  them,  but 
be  qakkl^  disposed  of  his  wares,  and  followed 
<r9edud  m  a  tew  days. 

tfetsfioie,  the  daneer  of  the  white  men  in- 
oeised  torn  hour  to  hour,  and  the  Hollanders 
would  not  have  found  them  alive  if  ano^er  person 
bd  oot  airhred  in  Gandawaga,  and  taken 
ic^  steps  to  defer  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
toK^  This  help  in  time  of  need  was  no  other 
Ibsr-tbe  bushranger. 

0&  tin  third  day  after  the  return  of  the  discom- 
Ited  lUutwks,  the  two  captives  were  brought 
^'  itamg  escort  to  an  empty  hut,  and  the 
"  kt,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
was  carefully  purified.  The  fire  which 
MfeaII)r  glimmers  m  the  centre  of  this  Indian 
MKi-room  wa^  supplied  with  wood,  and  mats 
ladikins  were  placed  upon  the  floor,  for  Spotted 
pfehad  called  together  a  great  council  of  the 
man  tribes,  that  they  might  deliberate  and 
vide  apoo  the  means  for  repairing  the  in- 
^Btjthi^had  suffered,  and  for  appeasing  the 
Pferof  Airestoi,  so  that  the  red  men  might  again 
RiictorioQs  over  their  enemies. 
;  Ck  raskoa  men  sat  in  four  tent-like  wigwams 
jjjMid  with  skins,  and  painted  with  strange 
jgi  and  devices,  and  there  carried  on  the 
Wsks  through  which  they  sought  to  appease 
Hiinoa  Airestoi,  and  learn  his  will.  These 
ggy  were  about  a  mile  from  Gandawaga,  in 
■west  part  of  the  forest,  and  were  carefully 
■•i  by  the  Indians.  On  this  occasion  they 
■8>i  on  their  incantations  very  actively,  and 
Mameto  die  desired  result,  for  the  sachems 
Id  desired  to  hear  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Pre- 
My,  the  bushranger  glided  through  the  bushes 
Ka  glance  at  the  nearest  wigwam,  and  laughed 
Ikimself  as  he  said  : 

*I  win  help  you,  you  wizards !  My  coin  has 
■■^nrchased  your  magic,  and  it  is  strange  if 
i«c*  not  turn  the  scale  to-day." 
lAad, noiselessly  lifting  the  skin  curtain  of  the 
|p>a,  he  entered  the  dreaded  place  of  enchant- 
Ms. 

Jfe  warriors  stood  in  crowds  in  the  streets  of 
Ml^,  anxious  for  the  result  of  the  council ; 
JMtothe  members  of  it,  with  some  braves 
gfcga  tam-tam  went  forth  to  the  place  of  de- 
J**»  every  vacant  space  was  filled  with 
^'viikees. 

^«*ldiems  and  warriors  took  their  places  in 
2*J5^  hut  in  silence.  Spotted  Snake  took 
J^«t  which  was  offered  him,  and  blew  up- 
pw  three  puffs  of  tobacco  smoke,  in  order  that 
*«pnit  dwelling  in  it  might  carry  heavenwards 
?'**'&  of  the  red  men  ;  then  he  gave  the  pipe 
**e sachem  on  his  right,  who  smoked  it  in  the 
gg^aanner,  and  then  gave  it  back.  After  the 
r**et  had  made  the  whole  round,  the  conference 
JP*»i  and  Spotted  Snake  arose,  in  order,  in  a 
■*rt  speech,  to  place  before  them  the  object  of 
«  meeting. 

/^ems  and  chiefs  of  the  great  Mohawk 
g^»»  be  began,  **  the  pale-faces  who  live  on 
SotS^  ^^  nave  shed  the  blood  of  our  brave 
?^J®^  Airestoi  has  turned  away  from  his  red 
""^  He  is  angry  with  them,  and  they  know 
**^  wby.   Omr  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  speaking  to  him  in 


their  wigwams,  and  they  will  say  what  the 
Mohawks  must  do  to  appease  him.  Listen  to  the 
word^  of  the  braves  who  will  now  speak  to  ]fou. 
They  fought  like  bold  warriors,  but  bad  spirits 
helped  the  pale-£aces,  and  our  young  men  must 
give  way.  Rise,  Hawk's  Claw,  and  tell  our 
brothers  what  misfortune  has  befkllen  our  brave 
warriors  at  the  Great  Stream." 

The  person  called  upon,  a  distinguished  chief, 
who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  then 
rose,  and  drew  an  exact  picture  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful war  attack.  The  chief  cause  of  its  failure  was, 
he  said,  their  having  underrated  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  great 
thunder  machines  which  had  driven  them  back. 
The  great  canoe  with  white  wings,  as  he  called 
the  bric^antine,  he  considered  a  vessel  in  which 
the  god  of  war  of  the  French  had  come  to  their 
aid. 

"Several  of  my  ^oung  men  saw  him  in  the 
great  canoe,"  he  said.  **  Flash  after  flash  came 
forth  from  it,  the  thunder  roared,  the  trees  around 
us  were  broken,  and  the  blood  of  our  Mohawk 
warriors  stained  the  ground.  Sachem,  and  braves, 
the  Mohawks  have  always  been  the  terror  of  their 
enemies  I  We  must  appease  Airestoi,  and  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  braves.  Five  of  my  young 
men  will  no  more  return  to  our  villages;  they 
have  departed  to  the  eternal  hunting-grounds. 
Shame  and  contempt  rests  upon  the  Mohawks  till 
they  have  avenged  their  dead.  Hawk's  Claw  has 
spoken." 

The  chiefs  speech  made  the  eyes  of  the  younger 
counsellors  flash,  the  elder  ones  frowned,  but  no 
one  broke  the  silence. 

Spotted  Snake  again  rose,  ani  called  upon 
Short  Hatchet  as  the  next  to  speak.  He  confined 
himself  to  a  description  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  himself  by  the  si&^ht  of  the  place  of 
battle,  and  sought  also  to  inflame  the  thirst  for 
revenge  of  the  assembly. 

"  Three  of  our  braves  were  put  to  death  by  the 
pale-faces,  cunningly,  and  not  in  open  battle; 
and  three  pale-faces,  brothers  of  these  murderers, 
are  still  living  in  the  villages  of  the  Mohawks. 
How  can  we  appease  Airestoi  if  we  do  not  give 
him  what  belongs  to  him  ?  The  captive  pale- 
faces must  be  burned  at  the  stake,  and  then  only 
will  Airestoi  give  his  strong  arm  to  support  the 
Mohawks.  Give  Airestoi  what  he  requires.  Ap- 
pease him  by  the  death  of  the  Frenchmen." 

Thus  he  closed  his  speech,  which  made  a  deep 
impression. 

Two  other  chiefs  who  had  been  in  the  fight  at 
Richlieu  then  spoke,  and  then  Assendase,  one  of 
the  sagamore's  advisers,  who  had  from  the  first 
been  firm  about  the  execution  of  the  white  men 
took  up  the  word. 

"The  chiefs  have  spoken  wisely,"  began  the 
old  savage,  whose  wrinkled  face  and  sharp  cut 
eagle's  nose  ^ave  him  the  look  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
**  The  great  Airestoi  requires  the  death  of  the  pale- 
faces, for  they  are  not  only  ours  but  his  foes.  The 
black-robe  is  a  magician,  he  is  the  servant  of  a 
bad  spirit  who  contends  against  Airestoi.  How 
can  the  Mohawks  think  that  Airestoi  will  destroy 
their  enemies  while  they  keep  his  in  their  wig- 
wams.   The  Mohawks  must  help  Airestoi,  and  he 

will  help  them."  ^     .  »t  ..il^ 
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The  logic  of  the  old  man  threatened  to  be  as 
momentous  for  the  captives  as  the  exciting 
speeches  of  the  chiefs.  Then  the  mighty 
Koetsaeton  rose,  and  as  he  had  done  before  under- 
took the  part  of  intercessor.  The  captives  were 
not  warriors,  and  if  others  had  fought  aj^ainst  the 
Mohawks  they  were  not  answerable  for  it.  If  the 
black-robe  was  a  mighty  magician  he  would  long 
since  have  made  use  of  his  art,  and  not  have  en- 
dured all  his  late  sufferings,  but  would  have  freed 
himself  and  punished  his  tormentors.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  captive  pale- faces  would  be  of  no  use 
to  the  Mohawks,  but  would,  on  the  contraiy,  only 
make  the  white  men  who  dwelt  to  the  north  and 
the  south  of  the  Mohawk  land  their  more  bitter 
enemies.  Airestoi  is  not  angry  with  the  Mohawks, 
for  in  two  fights  with  the  Hurons  which  had  taken 

Slace  he  had  given  them  the  victory.  Airestoi 
oes  not,  therefore,  require  to  be  appeased.  But 
if  it  is  necessary  to  offer  him  a  worthy  sacrifice  it 
must  not  be  that  of  the  black-robe  and  his  two 
young  fiiends.  Never  are  squaws  sacrified  to 
Airestoi,  for  he  despises  all  who  do  not  go  to 
battle.  The  black-robe  and  his  white  companions 
are  as  little  worthy  of  dyine  in  honour  of  Airestoi 
as  squaws.  Airestoi  would  despise  the  sacrifice 
of  these  men  of  peace,  and  would  be  offended 
by  it." 

The  old  man  who  had  just  now  so  eloquently 
advocated  the  death  of  the  priest  looked  gloomily 
at  the  chief  in  whose  heart  tne  feeling  of  humanity 
had  gained  such  a  conquest  over  his  native 
savageness.  When  Koetsaeton  ceased  to  speak 
he  again  stepped  forward. 

"  My  brave  brother  of  the  tribe  of  the  Schildkrates 
mistakes,"  he  said,  "  if  he  thinks  the  black-robe 
felt  any  pain  when  at  the  stake.  He  made  no  cry 
but  continued  to  speak  to  the  bad  spirit  whom  he 
serves,  and  this  bad  spirit,  who  hates  Airestoi, 

fave  him  strength  and  prevented  his  feeling  pain, 
loetsaeton  says  truly  that  the  black- robe  is  not  a 
warrior,  but  did  you  ever  see  a  warrior  who  en- 
dured torture  with  more  calmness  and  more 
courage  than  this  black-robe.  He  is  a  magician 
or  he  would  not  have  suffered  in  silence.  The 
black-robe  must  die  for  he  is  the  enemy  of  the 
Mohawks  and  of  Airestoi.  Will  the  brave  and 
wise  Koetsaeton  tell  his  brothers  whether  the 
Mohawks  were  ever  conquered  when  Airestoi  was 
with  them  ?  " 

When  Assendase  again  retired,  all  eyes  were 
directed  to  Koetsaeton,  who  rose,  and  replied  with 
dignity : 

"  Hawk's  Claw  told  the  chiefs  and  sachems  that 
the  Mohawks  were  defeated  because  their  spies 
had  not  done  what  they  ought.  That  happened 
at  the  Great  Stream.  The  thunder  weapons  of 
the  French  struck  down  our  braves,  and  not  the 
wrath  of  Airestoi.  Hawk's  Claw  is  a  great  chief ; 
he  knows  what  his  eyes  see  and  his  tongue  speaks. 
If  the  Mohawks  will  judge  the  guilty  they  must 
take  the  negligent  spies,  and  not  the  three  pale- 
faces who  dwelt  in  our  villages,  and  knew  not  that 
their  brothers  at  the  Great  Stream  fought  with  the 
Mohawks.  Koetsaeton  begs  the  mighty  Airestoi 
that  he  will  lead  the  Mohawks  to  victory,  and 
he  knows  that  Airestoi  is  not  angry  with  the 
Mohawks." 

Again  Assendase  took  up  the  word,  but  now  he 


directed  his  poisoned  arrow  against  the  bold  chl 
of  the  Schildkrate  family. 

**  Cannot  the  mighty  Airestoi  blind  the  eyes 
his  red  children  when  he  is  angry  ?  Can  K(M 
saeton  tell  the  chiefs  and  sachems  whedj 
Airestoi  could  not  blind  the  eyes  of  the  Mohai 
spies  so  that  the  great  thunder  weapons  of  t 
pale-faces  should  remain  hidden?"  he  askd 
maliciously. 

The  person  addressed  seemed  to  have  expecti 
this,  for  he  had  not  sat  down  as  was  the  custom 
the  speaker  at  a  Pow-wow  as  soon  as  he  had  (^ 
eluded.  He  drew  himself  up,  and  raising  I 
right  hand  to  heaven,  he  replied : 

"  The  Great  Spirit  has  given  his  red  childr^ 
eyes  that  they  may  see,  and  ears  that  they  m 
hear.  He  created  the  red  men,  and  He  creat 
Airestoi,  and,  therefore,  Airestoi  cannot  destn 
what  the  Great  Spirit  has  made.  He  is  giv 
to  the  Mohawks  to  protect,  not  to  destroy,  tha 
and  he  would  be  an  enemy  of  the  Great  Spirit 
he  were  to  make  the  red  men  deaf  and  blind,  i 
the  Great  Spirit  gave  them  eyes  to  see  and  ears 
hear." 

The  debate  seemed  about  to  take  a  turn,  for  tl 
old  man  tried  to  throw  contempt  upon  his  oppooa 
as  if  he  doubted  the  belief  of  his  fathers,  ^pottfi 
Snake,  who  saw  the  sparks  of  discord  enldndfi^ 
now  interfered. 

•*  Is  the  great  Pow-wow  of  the  Mohawks  kd 
only  to  divide  them  ?  Airestoi  will  not  deste 
the  Mohawks,  but  he  can  punish  them  if  tl 
Great  Spirit  wills.  The  sachems  will  send  me 
sengers  to  the  wise  men,  and  when  they  come 
the  Pow-wow  the  MohawKs  will  then  learn  fro 
their  own  mouth  what  they  are  to  know.  Ti 
brave  chief  who  has  lately  returned  from  the  wi 
path,  can,  meanwhile,  teU  the  great  council  wb 
he  has  done." 

The  interference  of  the  sagamore  was  m( 
welcome  for  they  all  knew  the  necessity  for  a 
animity.  On  this  account.  Eagle  was  the  m( 
ready  to  tell  of  his  exploits,  and  the  brave  dee 
of  his  warriors  in  the  late  fight  with  the  Hutol 
Assendare  alone  was  still  full  of  gall,  but  be  kl 
it  well  down. 

After  a  while  the  messenger  returned  from  4 
makon  men,  and  announced  their  speedy  appd 
ance  at  the  Pow-wow.  Almost  at  the  safl 
moment  arrived  a  spy,  covered  with  dust,  i 
had  been  sent  with  some  others  to  watch  t 
Dutch  settlers  on  the  Hudson.  He  appcall 
breathless  at  the  entrance  of  the  council  rooi 
and  beckoned  Spotted  Snake  to  him.  The  iotl 
ligence  which  he  whispered  to  the  sachem  a 
peared  to  be  quite  unexpected,  and,  at  a  s^ 
firom  him  the  spy  cowered  down  by  the  wall  of  tl 
hut. 

The  sagamore  now  turned  to  the  assembly,  ri 
told  them  that  a  little  band  of  pale-faces  were  sj 
proaching  the  village  in  two  great  canoes.  Tl 
canoes  carried  green  boughs,  as  a  sign  of  tM 
peaceful  intentions.  In  one  of  the  canoes  was  til 
great  white  chief.  . 

•*  The  pale-faces  at  Cohotatea  have  learned  tw 
the  black-robe  and  his  two  young  friends  wrt 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mohawks.  They  w* 
therefore,  speak  good  words  to  the  Mohawks,  «J 
offer  them  presents  that  they  may  make  tn 
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free,"  added  Spotted  Snake,  after  his 
intelligence. 

ier  this,   a  messeneer  announced  the 

of  the  makon  men,  and  there  was  silence 

assembly.     The  crowd  of  curious  people 

'  drew  timidly  back  as  the  magicians  in 

splendour  of  their  ornaments  approached. 

they  had  reached  the   entrance  of  the 

stopped,  and  waited  till  the  sagamore 

them,  and  saluting  them  with  great 

had  bid  them  enter.    Costly  fiirs  provided 

use  were  then  spread   before  the  fire, 

sat  down,  staring  for  a  long  time  in 

at  its  bright  glow. 

r  appearance  was  sufficiently  grotesque. 

■M  leather,  about  an  inch  wide,  to  which 

led  eagles  feathers  closely  fastened 

other,  hung  from  the  forehead,  over 

,  and  down  the  back,  almost    to  the 

coloured  shirts  of  European  manufacture, 

were  sold  by  the  pedlers,  hung  loosely 

red  and  green  striped  stuff,  by  which 

were  covered  to  the  knees,  and  their 

enveloped  in  mocassins,  which  were 

with    feathers,    shells,    and   glass 

their  faces  were  hidden  behind  the 

animal,  which  hung  before  them 

:,  but  through  the  empty  space  once 

the  eyeballs  they  could  cast  a  look 

aaembly.    One  of  the  conjurors  wore  a 

^as  a  mask,  another  a  tiger-cat's,  the 

kad  of  a  bear,  and  the  fourth  that  of  a 

t  carried  in  his  right  hand  a  staff  about 

^h,  ornamented  with  leathern  fringe, 

attached  a  roughly  stuffed  snake's 


b^ihilet 


rHie  second  time  the  calumet  made  the 
then  the  eldest  of  the  makon  men  struck 
f  on  the  ground  and  began  his  oration  : 

above    the   clouds    dwells  the  Great 
'his  wigwam  is  above  the  clouds  and  the 
if  heaven.    The  Ongwehonwe  call  Him  the 
l«f  heaven,  and  the  Lord  of  life,  and  He 
ffiem  what  they  need.    His  eye  looks  down 
"  r  upon  you  wnen  it  is  day,  and  He  speaks 
fby  the  mouth  of  the  makon  men.    Thus 
'  i  to  his  children  :  *  Red  men  of  the  race 
awks,   and  of  the  great   people  of  the 
Qwe,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  of  life  is 
with  you,  but  he  warns  you  about  the 
i  and  their  friends.    They  do  not  speak 

-  They  say  that  a  miehtier  spirit  than  tiie 
Ijflf  heaven,  Uian  Atahokan,  has  sent  them. 
"   k-robe  lies,  and  the  Great  Spirit  whom 

-  not  know  gives  them  into  the  hands  of 
I  men.     The  Mohawks  may  keep  the  black- 

Ibis  two  young  men  as  their  servants  if 

i,  who  leads  the  Mohawks  on  the  war-path 

t  require  them  as  victims.    They  may  keep 

!e  pale-frices,  and  give  no  heed  to  their 

I  if  they  speak  about  another  lord  of  heaven 

'  lifie,  for  they  have   false    tongues   and 

knows   them   not.      So   speaks   the 

spirit  to  the  brave  Mohawks,  to  his  red 

,  ^ 1  conjuror  came  forward  and  began  : 

^  Airestoi  speaks  to  the  Mohawks.    When  he 

'  gry  his  voice  ia  Uke  thunder,  and  he  crushes 

t  who  oikad  him.    Airestoi  is  not  angry  for 


he  opens  their  ears  that  they  may  understand  him 
bv  the  voice  of  their  friends.  The  black-robe  is 
like  a  black  snake  whom  a  boy  can  destrov  with 
a  blow.  Airestoi  has  s^ven  him  to  the  Mohawks 
that  they  may  laugh  at  him.  He  works  with  the 
squaws.  The  chiefs  of  the  Hurons  were  men,  and 
it  gladdened  Airestoi  to  see  them  at  the  stake. 
The  black-robe  is  not  a  man,  he  shall  not  die  at 
the  stake.  His  tongue  is  crooked,  and  his  heart 
is  false.  The  Mohawks  may  do  with  him  as  they 
please,  but  Airestoi  does  not  want  him  as  a 
victim.  If  you  want  his  life  you  can  kill  him  like 
a  dog.  He  must  not  die  like  a  warrior.  Airestoi 
will  give  you  the  victory.  Your  enemies  will  flee 
as  soon  as  they  hear  the  war-cry." 

The  two  other  makon  men  then  spoke,  and  the 
upshot  of  the  whole  was  that  the  missionary  and 
the  two  Oblates  should  be  strictly  watched',  and 
at  once  put  to  death  if  they  shewed  any  signs  of 
emploj^ng  magic. 

Again  there  was  a  profound  silence  in  the  as- 
sembly. For  half  an  hour,  not  a  word  was  spoken, 
in  order  to  give  everyone  an  opportunity  for 
thinking  over  what  he  had  heard.  After  this  space 
of  time  had  elapsed.  Spotted  Snake  began  to 
speak,  and  signined  that  the  Hollanders  who  were 
approaching  must  be  received  as  friends.  He, 
therefore,  Qiought  it  wise  that  the  Pow-wow 
should  not  be  broken  up  till  they  had  been  received. 
Nothing  was  yet  known  as  to  what  they  would 
bring  the  Mohawks,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
wise  not  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  the  captives 
immediately. 

Eagle  and  several  other  chiefs  supported  the 
proposal  of  the  sagamore,  which  was  without 
further  debate  unanimously  agreed  to.  This  de- 
cision was  made  known  to  the  people  around,  by 
a  messenger,  and  they  were  also  told  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Dutch  deputation. 

This  intelligence  caused  great  excitement 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Gandawaga  and  the 
people  from  the  neighbouring  villages.  Since 
the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  with  the 
Dutch,  no  ambassador  from  them  had  entered 
the  Mohawk  territory,  and  it  clearly  followed  as 
a  consequence  to  tne  savages  that  their  white 
neighbours  on  the  Hudson  came  to  request  the 
liberation  of  the  captive  pale-faces.  There  were 
many  opponents  to  this  who  seemed  unwilling  to 
^ve  up  their  booty.  Some  were  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  send  the  Frenchmen  at  once 
into  the  interior,  and  in  case  the  Mynheers  should 
press  for  their  liberation,  roundly  to  refuse  the 
request.  There  were  other  opinions,  but  Eagle 
cut  them  all  short  by  declanng  that  he  would 
never  give  his  consent  to  the  Uberation  of  the 
pale-faces. 

The  bushranger  was  at  hand  to  strengthen 
Eagle  in  this  decision,  and  to  give  his  opinion 
that  the  captives  should  be  concealed  from  the 
Dutch. 

*'  Eagle  will  soon  learn  all  that  Red  Hand 
heard  when  he  was  a  spy  at  the  Great  Stream, 
about  what  they  would  do,  but  the  wise  chief  must 
not  tell  the  pale-faces  that  Red  Hand  is  here. 
He  may  tell  him  that  his  white  brother  has  said 
that  they  would  give  presents  for  the  black-robe 
and  his  friends ;  but  he  ^11  do  wisely  if  he  says 
nothing  more  about  Red  Hand.  Eagle  shall  hear 
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some  news  if  he  does  what  Red  Hand  advises," 
continued  the  cunning  bushranger,  to  whom  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  the  Hollanders  gave  all  the 
more  uneasiness,  as  the  commandant  came  with 
them ;  for,  in  case  he  should  meet  him  in  Ganda- 
waga,  master  as  he  was  of  the  art  of  lying,  he 
would  find  it  hard  to  justify  himself,  and  he  knew 
he  could  depend  upon  the  chiefs  silence,  as  he 
could  otherwise  turn  the  tables  against  him. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  made  for  receiv- 
ing the  Dutch  deputation,  and  when  their  boats 
were  about  a  mile  distant,  the  sagamore,  in  com- 

?any  with  several  chiefs,  went  to  meet  them, 
heir  great  canoes  took  the  vessel  in  tow,  and 
brought  it  to  the  landing  place  at  Gandawaga, 
where  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  heads  met  the  depu- 
tation with  looks  of  curiosity,  without  any  one  as 
yet  vouchsafing  them  a  salutation. 

Here  Van  Curler  left  one  of  his  people  as  guard 
over  the  boats ;  and,  then,  with  his  companions 
and  servants  carrving  the  presents,  took  his  way 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  Gandawaga  was 
built.  Here  the  official  reception  took  place,  the 
whole  great  council  of  the  Mohawks  being  as- 
sembled, rieadv  to  lead  the  white  men  into  the 
council  hut,  which  had  been  hastily  ornamented 
with  gjreen  boughs.  But  they  stopped  before  it. 
Spotted  Snake  made  a  short  speech  to  the  white 
men,  rich  in  phrases,  expressing  his  value  for  their 
friendship,  thanked  them  for  the  honour  done  to 
them  by  this  visit,  and  offered  them  the  smoking 
calumet  as  a  sign  of  hospitality.  The  com- 
mandant made  a  suitable  replv  by  the  help  of 
interpreters,  and,  then,  with  his  small  cortege, 
he  was  led  into  the  hut. 

(lo  be  continued.) 


A    HEAVEN-TAUGHT   ARTIST. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

tKTERMANN  sat  with  folded  arms 
before  the  image  of  the  sorrowing 
mother  with  the  body  of  her  crucified 
Son  resting  on  her  knees.  In  Italy 
this  group  is  generally  called  a 
Ftetd.  Whoever  looked  at  the  artist  might 
almost  have  thought  that  the  same  sorrow  filled 
his  heart  as  was  felt  by  Maiy  standing  under  the 
Cross.  Sunk  in  deep  thought,  he  did  not  observe 
that  two  young  men  in  the  garb  of  artizans  had 
entered  the  room.  They  spoke  to  him  in  German, 
and  enquired  the  cause  of  his  sadness,  so  plainly 
expressed  in  his  face.  Achtermann  was  evidently 
cheered  by  being  able  to  speak  to  these  men  in 
his  own  language,  told  them  his  story,  and  the 
cause  of  his  present  depression. 

"  Here  are  a  hundred  florins  for  you,"  said  one 
of  the  young  men. 

"And  here  are  a  hundred  and  eighty,"  said 
the  other.  **  Take  them,  and  repay  us  when  your 
treasury  is  better  filled." 

Achtermann  hesitated  to  accept  the  proffered 
sum.  and  replied : 

"You  do  not  know  me,  and  I  cannot  pledge 
myself  ever  to  b^  able  to  repay  the  loan." 


"Your  honest  face  and  your  Gersian  o 
heartedness  are  a  sufficient  security,  and  if 
can  never  repay  us  you  need  not  have  one ; 
hair  the  more. '  We  nave  quite  money  enouj 
take  us  home,  and  then  we  need  no  more,  f 
well  German  brother." 

Before  the  astonished  man  could  return  a  i 
of  thanks,  the  two  brave  fellows  had  disappea 

For  the  present,  Achtermann  was  safe  I 
want,  and  he  joyfully  undertook  new  work. 
as  the  oak  preserves  its  soundness  and  be 
through  the  storm,  so  had  the  eternal  Wis 
decreed  that  our  hero  should  attain  the  hig 
step  in  his  profession,  by  means  of  a  great  stnij 
and  unconquerable  perseverance.  The  flc 
were  devoted  to  the  supply  of  the  necessarw 
life,  and  hunger  then,  again  knocked  at  the  ( 
of  the  much  tried  artist.  A  pitiless  cre^ 
assailed  him,  and  assured  bim  that  if  be  did 
discharge  his  debt  the  next  day,  he  should 
taken  to  prison.  The  debt  was  not  a  lar^e  i 
but  how  could  a  man,  whose  days  were  p^sei 
a  work  place  like  a  cloister  find  the  monejn 
short  a  time?  He  knew  that  the  avand 
creditor  would  allow  of  no  delay. 

Completely  cast  down,  Achtermann  pm 
along  the  streets  till  he  came  to  a  large  boll 
and  raised  his  eyes.  It  was  a  church.  Hl< 
tered  it,  and  kneeled  devoutly  in  the  dap 
our  Blessed  Lady.  Here  he  must  have  lenil 
praying  long  and  fervently,  for  he  rose,  as  IflK 
dream,  when  the  sacristan  touched  his  shod 
and  reminded  him  that  night  was  approacblq 

On  the  following  day,  a  distinguished-lofll 
man  reined  up  ms  horse  before  Achtenntf 
studio,  gave  it  to  a  servant  and  entered,  andi 
looking  at  the  Pieti  with  evident  pleasure, 
stowed  some  words  of  praise  upon  it  and  enqn 
the  price.  He  thougnt  the  price  moderate^ 
he  went  away  without  speaking  of  a  purcb 
and  with  him  disappeared  the  hopes  of  the  fl 
to  escape  the  debtors'  prison  by  his  means, 
trembled  with  terror  every  time  he  heard  a  ( 
approach,  expecting  the  entrance  of  the  baiH 

While  Achtermann  sat  racked  with  anguU 
carriage  rolled  up,  and  the  same  gentld 
alighted  from  it  who  had  already  visited  hinifl 
was  now  accompanied  by  another  gentlemafll 
some  ele^^antly  dressed  ladies.  They  weiSi 
struck  with  admiration  of  this  masterpiece^  I 
their  exclamations  of  praise  were  often  repeal 

"Oh,  Lord  Granville,"  said  one  of  them,* 
not  lose  this  priceless  treasure ;  it  will  be  a  oi 
ornament  to  our  house.  England  will  be  grail 
to  you  for  it."  j 

Lord  Granville  had  already  taken  out  J 
pocket'book,  and  paid  the  happy  artist  the « 
sired  thousand  crowns  in  bank- 
Before  the  Pieti  was  taken 
mann  made  a  large  model 
countrymen,  Dr.  Krabbe  came  to  Rome,  I 
having  seen  it,  drew  the  attention  of  Gtno^ 
its  merit.  The  Bishop  of  Munster,  a  zeaW 
patron  of  Christian  art,  who  was  beginning aj 
lection  of  art,  secured  the  Pieti,  now  just^ 
in  hand  for  his  cathedral.  The  artist  apji 
himself  with  joy  to  the  work  for  which  he  wa» 
receive  seven  thousand  dollars. 

When  he  received  the  news  that  his  work  w 
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^|«chased  for  the  cathedral  at  Munster,  he 
^^  m  reply  : 

I  otjoj  and  emoUoQ  rolled  down  my  cheeks  wben   I 
[  fraa  yoixr  letter  what  interest  the  people  of  MSoftter 
■  iwock  nadertakea  by  obe  of  their  conntryroen  with  the 
tobjectoC  hoaonrin^  onr  holy  religion.    ThAt>king  God,  I 
I  ay  kaees.  and   begged  for  bleitings  upon  all  my  bene* 
i^vhoarenow  preparing  for  me  the  happiest  day  of  my 
r  the  day  in  which  the  group  of  the  Pleik.  which  I  have 
d,  tfaroQgh  God's  mercy  and  help,  will  be  placed  in 
1  of  ay  native  town,  will  be  the  dearest  of  my  present 
And  ^i«,  not  because  through  this  honour  the  pre- 
I  in  which  I  have  lived  will  be  improved,  but  my 
t  arises  from  the  consciousness  that  this  work  is  the 
t  which  I  have  yet  made,  and  will,  perhaps,  remain 
1  by  my  native  country. 

years  Achtermann  worked  with  per- 
;  love  at  the  Carrara  marble.  The  work 
npleted.  From  far  and  near  the  friends 
hastened  to  Achtermann 's  studio.  The 
distinguished  sculptors  and  painters  ad- 
Lthe  finished  art,  and  the  religious  expres- 
this  masterpiece,  Tenerani,  after  Thor- 
t  the  first  master  in  sculpture,  Overbach, 
^1  among  painters,  whose  name,  like  that 
tolomeo,  is  known  throughout  Europe, 
(that  equally  pious  and  talented  artist, 
:  renowned  men  contended  with  each 
kliinLise  of  the  PietA,  and  were  never  tired 
"ating-it.  To  whatever  faith  or  posi- 
eholder  might  belong,  all  were  en- 
Ivith  the  nobleness  of  the  form,  the  beauty 
oy  of  the  lines,  the  life-like  expression 
Iftndered  the  group  so  attractive,  and  all 
Ibt  the  opinion  that  Achtermann  was  called 
ace  to  restore  the  Christian  art,  which 
so  low,  to  its  former  bloom,  and  Uirough 
^give  warmth  to  religious  life. 
'etransport  of  the  Pieti  was  delayed  for  a  while, 
"e  King  Frederic  William  IV.  of  Prussia 
.  to  faave  a  cast  of  it  for  the  Berlin  Museum. 
t  midsummer,  in  the  year  1850,  the  long  de- 
ip  arrived  safely  at  Miinster,  and  was 
an  altar  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral. 
Lt  a  wonderful  picture !  How  plainly  does 
marble  speak !  Sunk  upon  her  left  knee 
[•orrowin^  Mary  holds  upon  the  other  the 
f  of  her  divine  Son,  just  taken  down  from  the 
,  supporting  His  head  with  one  arm  upon 
^ttwing  heart.  And  )ret,  in  all  sorrow,  what 
ssion  there  is  of  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Bghty.  The  Redeemer  sleeps  the  sleep  of 
her  lap,  and  yet  there  is  a  ray  of  the 
Truly  only  religion  could  produce  such 
:! 
am  Achtermann  returned  to  his  dear 
town,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty 
His  heart  swelled  as  he  saw  the  towers 
city  of  his  youth,  after  which  he  had  so 
i  yearned  when  in  the  midst  of  the  splendours 
Dme.  And  his  father !  Yes,  he  was  still 
\  and  they  held  each  other  in  a  fast  embrace. 
Ih  had  ^own  gray ;  one  Irom  the  lapse  of 
r,  the  other  from  the  cares,  privations  and 
of  his  artistic  life.  But  at  this  moment, 
'  the  pleasure  of  their  meeting  was  felt  by 
r  father  or  son.  The  whole  town  took  part 
'  •  joy ;  they  congratulated  the  old  man  for 
^givtD  such  SL  star  to  his  native  town,  and 


the  younger  one,  because,  regardless  of  his  won- 
derful talent  and  universal  renown,  he  preserved 
his  early  love  for  his  birthplace. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  the  Bishop  of  Miinster 
called  together  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  for  the 
great  ceremony  of  the  consecration  of  the  new 
altar  erected  for  the  Pietd.  After  the  Consecration 
the  bishop  blessed  the  Pietd,  placed  the  relics, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time  offered  the  Holy 
Sacrifice.  Achtermann  knelt  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  in  the  very  same  place  where  he  had  so 
often  fervently  prayed  before  the  old  image  of  the 
sorrowful  mother.  The  spot  was  dear  to  him, 
and  often  had  he  wished,  when  far  away  from  his 
home,  that  he  could  replace  the  broken  down 
image  by  one  more  worthy.  And  now  a  wonder- 
fully beautiful  Mater  Dolorosa  stood  before 
William  Achtermann  as  he  prayed— the  work  of 
his  own  hand. 

The  bishop  gave  Achtermann  Holy  Communion. 
It  was  an  affecting  moment ;  the  whole  assembly 
sank  on  their  knees,  and  looked  with  emotion  on 
the  pious  artist.  No  eye  remained  dry.  The 
bishop  afterwards  made  a  moving  address  which 
he  concluded  with  a  prayer  that  the  Almighty 
would  take  the  inspired  artist  under  His  special 
protection,  and  keep  him  in  the  holy  way  which 
alone  leads  to  perfection. 

After  a  long  abode  in  his  dear  home  with  his 
father,  Achtermann  aeain  turned  to  the  south. 
On  beinc'  asked  by  the  writer  of  these  lines 
whether  Tie  would  not  be  content  to  set  up  his 
working  place  in  his  native  town,  he  replied  that 
there  he  would  be  continually  disturbed,  while, 
"  in  Rome,  the  capital  city  of  art,  which  contains 
within  its  walls  such  inexhaustible  treasures,  both 
new  and  old,  and  where  so  many  masters  in 
painting  and  sculpture  were  assembled,  the  spirit 
takes  a  higher  flight.  The  Italian  sky,  which 
shines  upon  such  noble  works,  gives  the  soul 
lighter  wmgs  than  does  the  chilly  north." 

Achtermann  now  undertook  so  great  a  work  that 
hardly  any  other  artist  would  have  ventured  upon 
it.  For  seven  years  he  worked  at  an  immense 
block  of  marble,  and  chiseled  out  of  it  the  famous 
group  of  the  **  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  which 
was  mtended  for  the  Munster  Cathedral,  and  to 
stand  by  the  grave  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
For  this  gigantic  work  he  was  promised  eighteen 
thousand  dollars  by  the  superintending  committee. 
The  Empress  of  Russia  offered  him  twice  this  sum, 
but  he  was  too  honourable  to  accept  it,  and  thus 
break  his  word.  He  would  not  even  undertake  to 
execute  the  work  a  second  time,  because  he  was 
not  sure  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  second  block  of 
marble  of  the  same  size  and  purity,  nor  could  he 
feel  sure  that  his  health  and  strength  would  hold 
out  for  another  six  or  eight  years  of  such  hard  work. 

There  was  yet  a  higher  honour  for  the  artist 
and  his  work.  The  Holy  Father,  Pius  IX,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  could  see  the  celebrated 
work.  Achtermann  could  hardly  expect  that  the 
Holy  Father  would  gratify  this  wish,  for  of  the 
great  number  of  hi^h  artistic  works  which  were 
annually  completed  in  Rome,  a  Papal  visit  was 
made  to  but  a  few,  and  it  would  be  the  first  time 
that  such  a  favour  had  been  conferred  on  a 
foreign  artist.  Poor  Achtermann  was  in  a  state 
of  great  embarrassment.  He  wandered  around 
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his  studio  which  was  bare  of  all  oraament,  and 
at  last  hired  a  splendid  chair  which  he  placed 
before  the  picture  for  the  Holy  Father  to  rest  upon. 

The  Pope  really  came,  and  with  a  band  of 
followers.  But  the  chair  was  a  superfluity. 
Although  the  Holy  Father  remained  standing 
before  the  wonderful  group  of  figures  in  earnest 
contemplation  for  more  than  half  an  hour  he 
would  not  sit  down. 

" No,"  he  said ;  "you  can  see  the  work  better, 
and  can  examine  it  on  all  sides  if  you  stand." 

High  praise  was  bestowed  upon  the  group  by 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  to  show  his  great  ad- 
miration he  blessed  the  work  intended  for  the 
Miinster  Cathedral.  After  he  had  looked  at 
several  other  works  of  Achtermann's,  the  famous 
Pieta,  the  Crucifix,  etc.,  he  left  the  fortunate 
artist  with  the  assurance  that  his  expectations 
had  been  ereatly  exceeded. 

A  marble  tablet  over  the  entrance  of  Achter- 
mann's  studio  records  this  visit  of  the  Pope  for  the 
Inspection  of  his  works  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1858. 

The  Holy  Father  caused  a  copy  to  be  made  of 
i^A  «<  Descent  firom  the  Cross,'^  to  be  placed  in 


the 


the  chapel  of  Santi  Triniti  dei  Monti  m  Rome 
before  which  so  many  of  the  faithful  were  to 
kneel ;  unfortunately  the  original  has  not  yet  been 
placed  in  the  cathedral  at  Munster. 

Achtermann  continued  to  produce  a  succession 
of  masterpieces.  His  last  work  was  an  "£cce 
Homo  "  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  conversion  of  several 
Protestants  to  the  Faith,  and  of  sinners  firom  the 
error  of  their  ways. 

One  day  a  distinguished  Englishman  came  to 
his  studio,  and  asked,  in  broken  German,  if  he 
was  Herr  Achtermann.  The  artist,  who  was 
modelling  in  clay,  and  whose  appearance  was 
not  veiy  elegant,  shyly  announced  himself.  Then 
the  Englishman  seized  his  unwashed  hands, 
pressed  them  warmly,  and  said,  with  hardly  re- 
pressed tears : 

"  I  saw  your  Pieta  at  Munster,  and  promised 
the  Holy  Mother  that  I  would  become  a  Catholic. 
I  am  now,  in  fact,  a  Catholic,  but  I  am  about  to 
receive  Holy  Confirmation,  and  I  beg  you  to  be 
tay  godfather  on  this  occasion.  You  will  do  me 
this  favour,  will  you  not  ?  *' 

Achtermann  was  unable  to  speak  firom  emotion ; 
he  nodded  assent,  and  wept. 

Achtermann  spent  his  earnings  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  suffering  and  the  beautifying  of  the 
house  of  God. 

This  pious  son  of  the  plough  was  never  so  much 
annoyea  as  when  he  saw  art  employed  in  the 
service  of  sin.  One  of  his  pupils,  a  talented 
young  Swiss,  had  just  completed  a  Venus.  An 
Enghshman  was  readv  to  give  eight  thousand 
crowns  for  it  provided  Achtermann  would  touch  it 
up  or  suffer  the  work  to  pass  for  his  own.  The 
young  man  came  to  his  master,  and  offered  him 
two  thousand  crowns  for  his  help. 

"  And  are  you  not  ashamed  to  make  me  an  offer 
which  would  cast  a  blot  on  my  name?"  cried 
Achtermann  angrily. 

"  I  only  ask,'^urged  the  other,  "  that  you  will 
give  my  work  the  sanction  of  your  name. 
^  "  Such  a  loan  to  what  is  sinful  could  never  en- 
tice me  however  much  I  might  want  money.** 


"  Take  six  thousand  crowns,  and  grant  me  my 
request,"  entreated  the  young  artist. 

Achtermann' s  brow  was  contracted  into  « 
frown,  and  in  a  fit  of  wrath  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  his  gentle  master  overcome  by,  he  stepped 
up  to  the  young  artist  as  he  exclaimed,  10  a 
threatening  manner : 

"  And  if  you  were  to  offer  me  the  whole  world  1 
would  not  take  upon  myself  the  sin  and  shame  0) 
lending  my  name  to  an  image  which  is  only  to  bd 
looked  upon  with  contempt.  Listen,  my  goo(] 
friend,"  he  continued  in  a  milder  tone,  '•  I  wil^ 
give  you  some  good  advice.  Take  your  hammei 
and  break  this  shameful  statue  into  a  thoasanc 
pieces,  that  you  may  not  be  a  cause  ofstumblinj; 
to  your  neighbour  and  may  so  save  your  owi 
soul." 

His  eyes  glowed,  and  his  voice  trembled 
Whether  it  was  that  the  young  artist  desired  W 
fulfil  the  wish  of  his  dear  master,  or  whether 
because  he  found  that  his  hopes  were  vain,  he 
seized  a  hammer,  and  at  once  smashed  to  piece 
the  statue  of  the  goddess  of  love. 

Achtermann  never  desecrated  his  chisel  by  pro- 
fane art;  he  always  strove  after  the  b^est 
ideals.  Shortly  before  his  death  Pope  Pios  IX. 
was  lamenting,  in  a  conversation  with  Cacdinal 
Schwarzenbure,  the  decay  of  art  and  its  anti- 
Christian  tendency,  suddenly  remembering  those 
works  of  Achtermann  which  he  had  seen,  ex< 
claimed  with  a  joyful  countenance : 

"  But  Achtermann  has  never  desecrated  hii 
chisel  which  he  employs  so  faithfully  for  the  honoo 
of  God."  I 

And  on  the  followinc^  morning  the  Holy  Fathd 
sent  him  the  Order  of  S.  Gregory  by  the  cardinal'! 
hand. 

Achtermann  also  received  hig^h  marks  of  dis 
tinction  from  other  sides.  When  the  Emperor  c 
Austria  had  seen  the  Gothic  altar  at  Prague,  h 
created  the  artist  a  Knight  of  the  "  Iron  Crown' 
in  March,  1881,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  1 
noble.  But  all  their  distinctions  were  outweiphe 
in  his  mind  by  the  thought  that  Pope  Pius  O 
had,  in  his  last  days,  thought  of  old  Achterman 
and  acknowledged  his  merit  in  so  striking 
manner. 

Till  the  last  day  of  a  life  of  eighty-five  years  tli 
old  man  continuea  his  work.  He  had  never  ma; 
ried  because  he  wished  to  devote  his  life  ei 
clusively  to  art,  with  which  he  feared  family  can 
might  interfere ;  but  he  was  honoured  and  love 
by  all  who  had  the  happiness  to  know  him  persoi 
ally.  His  hair  was  white,  and  his  tall  fi^re  bei 
but  his  e3res  preserved  their  old  fire,  and  his  broa 
hand  wielded  hammer  and  chisel  with  the  ol 
power.  He  was  a  daily  attendant  at  Mass,  ai 
by  his  simple  prayers  he  drew  down  to  himsc 
the  heavenly  ideas  and  noble  forms  which  t 
knew  how  to  embody  in  the  beautiful  white  Ca 
rara  marble  on  which  he  worked. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1884,  he  ended  lus  life  t 
a  Christian  death.  The  lovers  and  friends  of  a 
laid  laurel  crowns  upon  the  grave  of  the  departs 
The  poor,  whose  kina  father  and  beneCactoroe^ 
been,  gave  him  tears  and  gratitude.  Bttt 
prayers  will  be  continually  offered  before^l^ 
woncs  of  the  modest  and  pious  master, 
William  Achtennann. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Yes/'  replies  Nora.    "  But  have  I  seen  these 
people  ?    I  do  not  remember  their  name." 
I  NOTE  for  you,"  says  Edith  Rainsford,        "Colonel  Strathem  and  his  wife  were  intro- 
Mora*8  cousin,  tossing  a  letter  to  her,     duced  to  you  at  the  Lesters*— don't  you  remem- 
over  the  breakfast  table.    "An  in*    ber?*' 
^'^^^^,  is  it  not.  to  a  ball  at  Marley  Lodee  ?  "  "  Oh,  ves :  now  I  do.    He  ^^as  a  tall,  fine-look- 
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ing  man,  a  little  like  some  one  I  know— Mr. 
Conyers— I  thought  him." 

**  Is  it  Gerald  Conyers  you  mean  ?  Because,  if 
so,  he  is  the  colonel's  nephew.  Where  did  you 
meet  him,  Nora  ? 

"At  the  Broughtons',  when  I  was  with  them 
last  year.  Mr.  Conyers  is  in  the  same  ship  as 
Helen  Broughton's  brother,  and  he  came  down 
with  him  to  visit  them." 

"  Oh,  Gerald  is  a  strange  young  fellow," 
remarks  Mrs.  Rainsford. 

**  In  what  way  ?  "  hastily  enquires  Nora,  a  flush 
coming  to  her  cheek. 

"  well,  though  he  is  the  next  heir  to  Marley 
(for  his  uncle  married  late  in  life  and  has  no 
^  children)  he  has  determined  to  go  to  sea— such  a 
*  rough  life  for  a  gentleman." 

*•  But  there  was  nothing  very  peculiar  in  that, 
Edith,  ;  many  gentlemen's  sons  choose  to  be 
sailors,"  says  Nora. 

"  Yes,  but  they  go  in  the  Navy,  while  Gerald 
would  enter  the  merchant  service." 

"  I  conclude  he  thought  there  was  more  active 
work  in  the  latter!  " 

t*  Why  should  he  want  hard  work  when  he  knew 
in  time  a  fine  estate  would  be  his  ?  " 

*  Don't  you  know  it  is  *  ill- waiting  for  dead 
men's  shoon.'  It  is  far  better  to  earn  one's  own 
bread  than  seek  it  from  others." 

Edith  Rainsford  shrugs  her  shoulders.  She 
does  not  see  things  in  the  earnest  light  m  which 
Nora  regards  them. 

When  the  night  of  the  ball  at  Marley  Lodge 
arrives,  Nora  would  not  like  to  admit  how  many 
thoughts  of  hers  have  flown  to  Gerald  Conyers, 
nor  how  anxiously  she  waits  to  see  whether  he  will 
be  there  or  not ;  but  the  long  drive  through  the 
Devonshire  lanes  is  over,  the  ball-room  is  entered, 
and  the  tall  figure  shft  looks  for  is  not  there.  Her 
heart  sinks  like  lead.  Perhaps  he  has  forgotten 
her.  Well,  did  she  not  tell  him  to  do  this  when 
last  they  met  ?  A  partner  comes  to  claim  her 
hand.  She  dances  mechanically,  her  thoughts 
straying  far  away  from  the  gay  scene  in  which 
she  moves,  and  the  airy  trifles  of  small  talk  which 
he  says  to  her,  fall  on  unheeding  ears.  Oh,  how 
blank  and  dull  it  all  seems !  And  she  knows  now 
by  that  sinking  of  the  heart  at  his  absence,  what 
Gerald  has  become  to  her.  She  pleads  fatigue  to 
avoid  dancing,  for  as  usual  her  beauty  attracts 
plenty  of  would-be  partners.  Why  do  not  these 
men  turn  their  attention  to  the  poor  "  wall- 
flowers," whose  eager  desire  to  gyrate,  shines  in 
their  downcast  faces,  and  leave  her  in  peace  ? 

Gradually  she  withdraws  into  a  secluded  cor- 
ner. ^  Leaning  back  as  if  to  rest,  the  while 
inhaling  the  sweet  perfume  of  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  her  thoughts  busy,  while  the  dreamy 
music  of  one  of  Gungl's  waltzes  floats  in  the 
warm,  perfumed  air ;  then  suddenly,  her  doubts, 
her  haunting  fears  pass  like  a  dream,  for  a 
stalwart  manly  figure  stands  before  her,  and  a 
voice  she  remembers  only  too  well,  says : 

"Have  you  no  welcome  for  me  then.  Miss 
Lismore  ?  " 

Her  hand  is  in  his.  Her  glance  startled,  shy,, 
goes  straight  to  his  face,  and  he  learns  there 
that  he  has  not  returned  in  vain.  Gerald  makes 
no  pretence  of  dancing;   he  leads  her  out   of 


the  hot,  bright  ball-room,  into  a  smaller  apart- 
ment,  deliciously    cool    with  waving   ferns  aii(' 
falling  fountains.     Here  he  knows  they  will  not  * 
disturbed. 

He  presses  the  small  hand  resting  so  confidently 
upon  his  arm,  and  Nora  draws  it  not  away. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  last  words  I  said  to  yoa 
eighteen  months  ago  ?  "  he  says. 

"  Yes." 

"  Nora,  I  love  you  still.  Have  you  the  heart  tc 
again  refuse  me  ?  " 

She  lifts  her  sweet,  Irish  eyes,  and  he  reads  his 
answer ;  no  word  is  needed,  but  as  he  holds  hei 
hand  in  his,  he  whispers : 

**  Tell  me  that  my  happiness  is  real.  You  do 
love  me,  Nora  ? 

A  tremulous  **  yes  "  reaches  his  delighted  ears, 
and  he  is  satisfied. 

A  blissful  half-hour  goes  by,  then  Nora  wate 
to  sublunary  things,  and  says : 

"  I  must  go  back  to  the  other  room.  They  will 
miss  me." 

**  Let  them,"  laconically  replies  her  lover,  "for 
I  must  have  you  a  little  while  to  myself !  Oh,  mv 
darling,  to  think  that  I  am  to  have  you  SLUrnvm 
to  myself !  I  can  scarcely  realize  that  jtm  oAte 
promised  to  be  my  wife.  Tell  me  how  it  happeis 
that  some  one  has  not  carried  off  your  heart  before 
my  return,  for  you  know  it  was  not  mine  irtanl 
left?" 

**  Because  I  learnt  to  love  you,"  she  says. 
"And — I  almost  fancy  that  you  had  a  larj^er 
share  of  my  heart  even  at  that  time  you  raention, 
than  I  was  then  aware  of ;  but  I  think  '  J^oAn  Hali- 
fax '  stood  in  the  way." 

"John  Halifax  r'  echoes  Gerald,  while  a  veiy 
human  cloud  spreads  over  his  brow, 

Nora  laughs  outright — a  sweet,  clear  peal  which 
does  not  sound  in  the  least  like  "  a  chime  of 
silver  bells, ^^  but  is  yet  very  pleasant  to  hear. 

"Don't  be  jealous!  "  she  cries,  and  tells  him 
the  story  of  her  infatuation  for  Miss  Muloch's 
hero. 

"  I  am  afraid,  then,  that  you  will  never  be  satis- 
fied with  myself;  there  is  not  a  bit  of  a  hero  about 
me,"  remarks  Gerald,  disconsolately. 

"Are  you  so  sure  of  that?  I  could  tell  of 
some  good  deeds  of  yours,  sir,  if  I  chose,  but  I  wiH 
not  puff  you  up  by  recounting  them." 

"  And  shall  I  content  you  ?  Remember,  roy 
dear,  that  I  am  only  a  plain,  rough  sailor— true 
as  steel  to  you — though  not  half  worthy  of  your 
love " 

"Oh,  hush!"  she  cries,  and  her  hand  stops 
his  speech  half  way.  "  You  are  more  than  worthy 
of  all  the  love  I  can  give  you.  Gerald,  if  you  are 
my  hero,  is  not  that  enough  ?  " 

"  Deeds  before  words,"  says  the  proverb,  and 
Gerald's  answer  must  have  belonged  to  the  fonner 
category  since  it  necessitates  this  remark  from 
Nora  : 

"  You  are  crushing  my  dress  terribly.  Oh,  what 
a  fright  I  must  be !  " 

It  may  be  so,  but  as  he  holes  her  from  him 
for  a  moment,  and  looks  down  into  the  fair* 
flushed  face  with  its  tender  eyes  and'  wavy  hair 
wreathed  with  holly  berries,  he, thinks, He  fiever 
beheld  before  so  lovely  a  creature.  H6r  dress  is 
of  cream  coloured  satin  and  white  filmy  fttcc  which 
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Mf  hUs  away  from  the  dimpled  shoulders  and 
noned  anns,  and  is  brightened  here  and  there 
^nth  touches   of   crimson    berries    and    glossy 

i  'Mj  little  love,  how  beautiful  you  are  I "  he 

Rormors  reverently.     *•  How  have  1  ever  deserved 

bwm/ou?" 
Nora  smiles,  but  there  is  a  glimmer  as  of  tears 

loot  her  lashes. 

Gerald  kisses  them  away  with  the  words  : 
"This  time  last  year  I  dared  not  hope  for  this." 

i  A  certain  grave  sweetness  steals  over  her  face 

lisbe  makes  answer : 
"Soother  man  has  ever  kissed  me." 
"llflre?er shall  now  ?  **  he  cries.    "  Nora,  dar- 

Ifewfthattome." 
^  promise — no  other  man  shall  ever  kiss  me 

iHe  1  live ! "  she  says.    "  My  own  love,  God 
lyou!" 


j  CHAPTER  V 

i  GLOWING  letter  from  Nora  tells  me  of  the 

bppy  change  which  has  come  into  her  life.    In 

a  fine  I  can  see  deep  affection  for  her  future 
^nd.   In  Nora's  past  there   has   been    no 
fffaftPo  playing  at  love  as  when  a  girl  lightly 
«■>  an  engagement,  and  as  lightly  breaks  it 
■J^Ofdce— love  of  change— or  the  very  incon- 
*w?  «f  her  own  heart ;  but  to  my  friend  Love 
2«iHlhall  the  fresh  glow  of  youth  unfaded, 
^■nvith  him  that  rapture  which  is  alone  his 
l^jao Ae  is  happy  with  all  a  heart's  intensity, 
lie  Liimores  have  returned  to  Clifton,  when 
^fa         '^^^^^  me,  and  Gerald  is  going  to  try 
•piss  his  examination  for  captain.    Nora  begs 
*"  to  come  and  stay  a  few  days  with  her.    I  am 
"too  glad  to  go.     So  a  week  hence  finds  me 
n  in  their  pleasant  home.    Gerald  Conyers 
Nora  are  to  me  the  prettiest  sight ;  he  is  so 
"^"^  to  her,  she  so  shyly  tender,  yet  reserved 
»»n.  They  are  very  fond  of  each  other,  yet  I 
wt  feel  uncomfortable  in  their  society.    Some 
l^fe  seem  bom  to  play  the  part  of  gooseberry. 
».i61e  seems  mine,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  do  it 
'"■^ly.   The  heaven  of  true  love— unlike  the 
ial  saying — seems  unclouded.  All  is  bright 
«ir  as  the  sky  above  us,  when  we  set  out  one 
'^Itcmoon  for  a  long  walk  to  Leigh  Woods. 
*fhave  I  seen  Nora  so  joyously  happy  as  she  is 
rji.^tty  remarks  come  ever  from  her  lips ;  her 
*P  nngs  out  gleefully,  while  Gerald  and  my- 
^^tehing  the  infection  of  her  good  spirits, 
*ocgTn  to  say  clever  thinks,  until  we  are  like 
^  merry  chjldren  enjoying  a  holiday.    But 
"1  that's  bright  must  fade.    The  brightest  still 
*  fleetest"    And  this  is  no  exception  to  the 
**^  as  surely  as  the  placid  blue  vault  above 
'^^mes  overcast,  so  a  great  black  cloud  this 
^obscures  the  lovers'  happiness,  and  casts  an 
^g  shadow  upon  their  future  path. 
J^  teach  the  glorious  old  woods  of  Leigh,  and 
^  the   winding   path    called    Nij^htingale 
^J^«   The  green  mantle  of  spring  is  on  all 
■"*^»  and  every  tree   in   its   vaned   fashion 
Vau^  touch  of  her  fingers,  while  the  bright 
_^PW  petps  through  their  clustering  leaves  to 
rtSiS^  P*th  with  changing  gleams  alternating 


At  the  top  of  the  walk  we  come  upon  a  gipsy 
encampment.  The  dingy  brown  tent,  the  black- 
eyed  swarthy  men  and  women  in  their  brilliantly- 
coloured  costumes  make  a  picturesque  scene 
enough  against  the  background  of  leafy  green 
which  spreads  behind  them.  As  we  pass,  a 
handsome  gipsy  girl  starts  forward,  and  Nora, 
loosening  her  hand  from  Gerald's  arm,  says 
laughingly  that  she  will  have  her  fortune  told. 

The  gipsy  shoots  a  glance  so  malevolent  out  of 
her  dark  eyes  at  Gerald  that  it  makes  me 
shudder. 

"Nora,"  I  say  in  a  whisper,  "don't  listen  to 
her,  but  come  on  quickly." 

But  Nora,  with  a  half-merry,  half-defiant 
glance  at  my  sober  looks,  speaks  to'  the  girl. 
They  draw  aside  from  the  path,  so  that  we  can- 
not catch  what  passes  between  them. 

Five  minutes— ten  minutes  go  by,  then  Nora 
comes  rapidly  towards  us.  The  look  of  her  face 
frightens  me ;  it  is  ashen  white,  the  lips  quiver- 
ing, the  eyes  dark  and  stem. 
**  Nora,*'  I  cry,  •*  what  has  happened  to  you  ?  " 
But  she  does  not  heed  me :  wildly  she  hurries 
onward,  passing  Gerald,  as  though  not  known  to 
her. 

**  Nora,  you  let  that  woman  frighten  you  with 
some  nonsense  or  other.    What  has  she  said  ? '' 

She  makes  no  answer,  but  some  unevenness  in 
the  ground  causes  her  to  stumble.  Gerald  saves 
her  from  falling,  but  she  shrinks  back  from  his 
outstretched  arm,  with  a  shudder  as  of  disgust. 
"  Take  me  home,"  she  says.  "I  cannot  talk." 
Her  manner  is  so  cold  to  him,  that  I  do  not 
wonder  that  Gerald  appears  offended.  She  draws 
her  hand  through  my  arm,  and  we  go  back  in 
silence,  but  I  see  she  is  trembling  from  head  to 
foot. 

When  we  arrive  at  her  home,  and  the  door  is 
opened,  she  speaks  to  her  lover  for  the  first  time. 
''  Come  with  me.    I  have  that  to  ask  you  which 
must  be  said  at  once." 

Her  voice  is  strained — hoarse— as  though  an 
agony  is  upon  her  soul,  too  great  for  words. 

Gerald  t>ows  assent.  He  follows  her  into  the 
room  she  enters.  The  door  closes  behind  them, 
and  in  dread  of  I  know  not  what,  I  creep  up  to 
my  room,  and  listen  for  Nora's  coming. 

And  this  is  the  substance  of  what  passes  be- 
tween them  as  it  is  told  me  by  Nora. 
No  sooner  were  they  alone  than  Gerald  saying : 
**Why,  you  are  quivering  from  head  to  foot. 
Tell  me,  dear,  what  has  happened ;  "  would  have 
drawn  her  into  his  arms,  but  she  shrank  back  in- 
dignantly. 
**  How  dare  you  touch  me  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  Dare  ?  "  repeated  Gerald.     **  Nora,  what  do 
you  mean  ?    Are  you  not  my  promised  wife  ?  " 

**  I  was— but  now  you  must  know  all  is  over  be- 
tween us." 
'•  Why  ?  "  he  asked,  simply. 
"  Is  not  such  base  conduct  as  yours  enough  to 
make  any  woman  despise  you  ?  " 

•*  Nora,  in  what  way  is  my  conduct  base  ?  God 
knows  how  faithful  I  have  been  to  you  in  every 
thought." 

** Faithful!  can  you  use  the  word  wh^n, 
Grerald  Conyers,  you  are  already  a  married 
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"It  is  false— I  swear  it !  "  came  his  indignant 

Her  heart  trembled  at  the  sight  of  his  face— it 
looked  moulded  in  stone — so  rigidly  stem  were 
brow  and  lips,  but  she  held  out  a  letter  to  him 
which  she  had  taken  from  her  dress.  That  dis- 
coloured, crumpled  letter  had  been  given  into  her 
possession  by  the  hand  of  the  gipsy  girl,  whom 
we  had  met  m  Leigh  Woods. 

"  Read  it.    Is  that  your  writing  ?  ** 

Gerald  took  it  in  silence.  The  light  was  fall- 
ing, so  he  turned  to  the  window. 

The  lines  were  in  a  clear,  bold  handwriting, 
every  turn  of  the  pen,  showing  some  peculiaiity  of 
Gerald's  own. 

The  letter  ran  thus  : 

Mr  PRtTTY  Wild  Bird,— Will  yoa  meet  me  to-nt«ht  at  the 
old  place  ?  I  aball  be  there  at  nine,  but  take  care,  my  darling, 
that  BIdred  does  not  tee  jon  leave  the  camp.  Don't  disappoint 
me,  for  I  wikh  to  auraofe  the  way  for  oar  marriage.  I  long  to 
have  yoa  all  my  own. 

Ever,  dearett,  year  lover, 

G.  Comnits. 

He  finished  reading.  A  groan  came  from  his 
white  lips,  and  sinking  down  into  a  chair,  he  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

**  1  am  answered,"  said  Nora. 

She  drew  his  ring  from  her  finger,  placed  it  be- 
fore him,  and  walked  steadily  to  the  door. 

She  had  hoped  against  hope  that  he  would  ex- 
culpate himself  from  this  dreadful  accusation,  and 
now  it  seemed  to  her,  her  heart  must  surely 
break ;  only  let  her  get  out  of  his  sight,  the  man 
who  had  so  cruelly  won  her  love,  when  he  was 
himself  not  free  to  gain  any  woman. 

Gerald  raised  his  head,  then,  to  cry  sadly : 

"  Nora,  Nora  I  after  all  that  has  been  between 
us,  can  you  not  trust  me  for  a  little  while  ?  '* 

"Never  again.  May  God  forgive  you  the 
wrong  you  would  have  done  me." 

**  I  would  never  have  wronged  you,"  he  cried, 
wildly;    but  she  had  fled  fr^m  him.     He  was 

alone 

flo  be  continued.  J 


Education  of  Women.— Nature  has  set  a 
difference,  and  a  ^eat  one,  between  man  and 
woman ;  but  education  has  set  one  still  greater. 
It  is  not  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  boys  that  gives 
them  a  future  advantage  over  their  more  ignorant 
sisters.  It  is  that  th(;y  are  trained  to  act  a  part 
in  life,  and  a  part  woith  acting ;  whilst  girls  are 
either  taught  to  look  on  life,  or,  worse  still,  told 
how  to  practise  its  lifi^t  and  unworthy  arts.  The 
great  superiority  whi<m  French  women  have  always 
possessed  over  the  women  of  other  nations  lies  m 
this,  and  no  more :  they  are,  and  have  always 
been,  workers.  More  than  any  other  women,  they 
have  shared  in  the  labours,  and  helped  men  to 
bear  the  burdens,  of  life.  Other  women  have 
been  as  intellectual  and  better  educated,  as  for 
as  Imowledge  ^:oe8.  The  superiority  is  not  that 
of  virtue,  Dubhc  or  domestic— they  have  been  as 
remarkable  for  Uieir  errors  as  for  their  eminence — 
but  they  have  ever  been  equal  to  action,  good  or 
bad.  Sj^t,  couraffe,  decision,  have  never  foiled 
them  in  the  most  cntical  emergencies* 


SHRINE    OF    ANCIENT 
CHRISTIAN    ART. 

[ITS  ELEVENTH  CENTENARY.] 


O  mix  with  the  Italian  people,  more 
especially   in  the  country  districts, 
and  to  observe  the  hold  which  reli- 
gion has  on  eveiy  part  of  their  dailj 
life,  and  how  their  feelings  and  faitn 
alike  cling  to  its  observances,  one  would  say  that 
devotion  to  Catholicity  was  their  most  marked 
national  characteristic,  and  few  things  are  more 
remarkable  in  the  Italy  of  the  present  day  than 
the  difference  between  the  government  and  the 
mass  of  the   people    in    their  attitude,  towards 
religion.    In  Italy,  as  in  some  other  countries, 
the  politicians  are    one   thing,  and  the  people 
another.    How  this  happens  in  Italy,  as  in  other 
lands,  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here.    At  the 
present  day,  as  in  former  times,  it  is  round  the 
Church  that  the  popular  national  life  of  Italy 
really  centres.     Her  shrines  are  still  the  chief 
centres  of  art ;  her  festivals  are  celebrated  wfdi 
an  enthusiastic  devotion  in  stnking  contrast  with 
the  popular  indifference  towards  the  official  pub- 
lic displays,  or  the  noisy  demonstrations  of  politi- 
cal  partisans,    and    her    influence    is    willingly 
recognized  in  all  the  events  of  popular  dail^  life. 
Thus  it  may  often  happen  that  a  deputy  is  de- 
nouncing the  Church  as  the  national  enemy  in  the 
Assembly  at  Monte  Citorio,  while  the  district  he 
is  supposed  to  represent  is  solemnizing  a  Church 
festival  with  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion.  Such 
demonstrations  are  a  prominent  feature  of  Italian 
life  at  the  present  day  as  in  the  past.    A  striking 
instance  was  the  centenary  of  the  Holy  Face  cele- 
brated in  the  September  of  1882  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Lucca. 

Among  the  many  shrines  of  devotion  in  Italy 
few,  except  Loreto  itself,  are  more  honoured  than 
that  which  is  known  as  of  the  Holy  Face  (Santo 
Volto)  of  Lucca.  The  crucifix  which  bears  that 
name  is  a  work  of  the  earliest  times  of  Christian  art. 
In  its  present  abode  its  history  goes  back  almost  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  before  most  of 
the  modem  nations  of  Europe  had  come  into  erist- 
ence,  or  Charlemagne  had  oeen  crowned  Emperoi 
of  the  West.  From  Palestine,  where  it  had  been 
made,  it  wtas  transported  to  Italy  in  782,  and  thus, 
in  September,  18S2,  it  was  the  eleventh  centenai) 
of  its  instalment  that  was  celebrated  in  Lucca. 
From  every  part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  firom  the 
country  beyond  the  Alps,  pilgrims  flocked  thithei 
in  thousands,  and  its  fame  was  spread  throughout 
Christendom.  Popes  and  emperors  came  to  pa) 
their  devotions  before  it.  Its  name  was  honoured 
by  chapels  and  altars  in  the  most  distant  countries, 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Flanders;  aod 
even  the  distant  regions  of  Northern  Europe, 
Poland,  and  Lithuania,  thus  testified  Uieir  venert' 
tion  through  a  long  series  of  ages.  The  Abbey 
of  S.  Denis,  the  first  of  the  great  Gothic  buildin£i 
of  France,  contained  an  altar  dedicated  to  tE< 
Holy  Face  of  Lucca  in  the  early  Middle  A^es. 
and  similar  shrines  yet  exist  in  Vieniuiy  Maoiid 
Bruflfes,  and  many  other  cities  of  Catholic  Europe 
Stuoents  of   English  hbtoty  mav  recall  that  t 
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Wbythe  Holjr  Face  of  Lucca  "  that  the  half 
iofidd  king,    William    Rufiis,    gave    the   most 


lattestadon  of  his  often-doubted  pledges, 

docB^his  bitter  quarrel  with  S.  Aoselm.  In  Italy, 

hs  own  seat,  the  veneration  for  the  miraculous 

aaaBi  was  unbounded.    Its  name  was  a  house- 

kid  word  in  daily  devotion,  and  Lucca  and  its 

cndfix  were  inseparably  united   in  the   public 

Btod.   Dante  in  his  great  poem  speaks  of  it  as 

baaSuhf  as  he  does  of  the  baptisteiy  of  his  native 

I   Fkmce;  and  S.  Catherine  of  Sienna  records  her 

I   ieep  devotion  to  it  in  the  most  heartfelt  terms. 

Ht  Republic  of  Lucca,  from  the  eleventh  cen- 

tnjr,  stamped  its  representations  on  its  coinage, 

wtt  continued  to  Dear  it  long  after  the  inde- 

K*^eDce  of  the  city  had  passed  away,  and  it  was 

M(f  removed  by  the  late  government  of  Tuscany 

^]fear  before  its  own  downfall. 

At  the  present  day,  though  the  "Holy  Face" 

las  been  removed  from  the  ensigns  of  govem- 

OMnt,  it  has  lost  nothing  of  the  veneration  with 

wbkh  it  has  ever  been  regarded  by  the  people. 

Twice  in  the  year,  in  May  and  September,  it  is 

eiposed  to  the  public  ^aze,  and  each  time  it  re- 

wws  firesh  demonstrations  of  the  popular  devo- 

t»n.  During  the  rest  of  the  lyear  it  is  closely 

wiH  and  even  its  chapel  is  locked  and  carefully 

^ried;  but  the  occasions  of  its  opening  are 

«««it  cherished  festivals  of  the  whole  popu- 

«»of  the   province  as  well  as  of  the    city. 

-♦■ft  approach   of  danger,  or  the  i>ressure  of 

■jfatime,  it  is  the  centre  to  which  individuals 

*B  the  public  alike  come  to  seek  divine  pro- 

j™».    A  massive  gold  lamp,  hanging  before 

1    w  door  of  its  shrine,  testifies  to  the  faith  of 

j    "*  city  which,    in   our  own    times,  offered   it 

I   ^  a  public  expiation  to  avert  the  visitation  of 

i  clKHeta  with  which  Lucca  was  threatened.    But 

i  \J^^  more  striking  by  far  than  any  material 

j   ^fenngs,  however  rich,  of  the  veneration  in  which 

I   we  sacred  crucifix  is  held  by  all  classes  of  the 

I  Papulation,  even  after  the  changes  of  more  than  a 

I   tbwsand  years,  was  given  by  the  wide  enthusiasm 

jnd  intense  devotion  displayed  at  the  festival  of 

Septonber,  1882. 

The  fourteenth  of  September,  the  day  known  in 
««  Calendar  as  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  is  the 
^  festival  of  the  year  in  the  sanctuary  at 
^jca.  On  the  late  occasion,  however,  a  single 
^was  wholly  too  little  for  the  popular  cele- 
^™>  which  extended  over  five  days,  from  the 
iaaday  preceding  the  anniversary.  To  a  stranger, 
^  scene  all  through  was  most  remarkable.  On 
me  Saturday  evening  the  preparations  began 
"»n»»gh  the  province.  Every  village  and  hill-top 
^^Wd  the  ancient  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated 
^  or  as  could  be  seen  from  the  city  walls,  which 
'^^  serve  the  peaceful  purpose  of  a  popular  pro- 
2J?ade.  The  varied  eftects  produced  by  the  fires, 
J^ch.  in  some  places,  wound  up  the  sides  of  the 
™«  ukeelittenn^  serjpents,  in  others  blazed  up  in 
^jjwofsuch  dimensions  as  to  suggest  a  great 
^™giation ;  while  each  village  was  marked  by 
P^^  arrangements  of  its  own  illuminations, 
™  the  colours  of  ite  lights  were  wonderful.  The 
ry«*  bells  were  vigorously  sounded  everywhere, 
^  ^itn  mingled  with  the  discharge  of  muskets 
^  small  cannon  and  the  constant  display  of 
"'ciets  and  other  fireworks  breaking  the  silence 


of  the  night.  Everyone  seemed  awake  and  on 
foot,  both  in  city  and  country,  and  no  imagina- 
tion could  descnbe  the  enthusiasm  everywhere  dis- 
played. At  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morn- 
ing, bands  of  pilgrims  from  the  country  round  be- 
gan to  pour  into  the  city  on  their  way  to  the  cathe- 
dral, where  the  sacred  image  was  exposed  to  the 
public  veneration.  Confraternities  of  both  men  and 
women,  representatives  of  various  trades  and 
factories,  and  parochial  and  village  deputations, 
each  numbering  from  fifty  or  sixty  up  to  three  or 
four  hundred,  continued  to  arrive  in  succession,  all 
walking  in  regular  order,  and  chanting  hymns  or 
reciting  the  Rosary  aloud.  The  cathedral,  in  spite 
of  its  size,  was  soon  densely  filled,  and  all  the  other 
churches  of  the  city  were  called  into  re<juisition  to 
contain  the  numerous  worshippers.  The  High 
Mass  at  the  cathedral,  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
Archbishop,  commenced  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
was  followed  by  a  general  Communion.  So  great 
was  the  number  approaching  the  raib  that  the 
Archbishop  and  two  assistants  were  engaged  in 
administenng  the  Holy  Sacrament  for  fully  an 
hour  and  a  half,  though  many  had  already  re- 
ceived without  waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mass.  The  crowds  in  the  various  parochial 
churches  were,  in  proportion,  scarcely  less  dense 
than  in  the  cathedral,  and  in  all  the  spirit  of 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  congregation  was 
equally  well  marked.  After  the  close  of  the  Com- 
munion the  sacred  imsLge  was  unveiled  to  the 
popular  view ;  and  from  Uiat  time  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  its  chapel  was  constantly  filled  by 
bands  of  pilgrims  succeeding  one  another  in 
orderly  rotation,  and  all  displaying  the  strongest 
marks  of  devotion.  Each  deputation  made  an 
offering  at  the  shrine,  which  usually  took  the  form 
of  a  quantity  of  wax  candles  for  use  in  the  cere- 
monial, though  offerings  in  money  were  made  by 
some  parishes.  Chalices,  medals,  and  other 
votive  gifts  in  gold  or  silver,  to  be  used  or  sus- 
pended in  the  sanctuary,  were  also  presented  by 
some  of  the  pilgrims.  Amongst  others,  the  opera- 
tives of  a  woollen  factory  in  the  city  presented  a 
frame  containing  a  golden  crucifix  and  two 
medals ;  the  employees  of  the  tobacco  manufac- 
tory a  frame  containing  the  letters  Alpha  and 
Omega  in  ^old  relief,  and  a  village  deputation 
offered  two  silver  lamps.  Shortly  after  five  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  San  Miniato, 
near  Florence,  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  preached 
at  length  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Face  and  its 
relation  to  Christian  art,  to  history,  and  to  religion. 
The  ordinary  prayers  of  the  Tnauo  were  recited 
at  half-past  six,  after  which  the  crucifix  was 
covered,  and  the  religious  ceremonies  closed  for 
the  night.  The  whole  proceedings  were  marked 
by  the  utmost  order  and  solemnity,  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  recognize  the  thoroughly  reli- 
gious spirit  which  pervaded  the  crowds  enga^d 
in  them  all  through  the  day.  Clergy  and  laity, 
city  and  country  alike,  seemed  wholly  engrossed 
in  the  religious  exercises. 

On  Monday,  instead  of  lessening,  the  throng  of 
pil^ms  seemed  to  increase.  Their  bands  were 
arriving  incessantly,  with  chanting  of  hymns  and 
recitation  of  prayers,  and  taking  their  way  to  the 
cathedral.  Nor  was  the  pilgnmage  for  many  of 
these  village  by  any  means^a  mcr^l^^^p^ 
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meoade.  Some  deputations  were  travelling  the 
whole  night  on  foot,  and  that,  too,  while  the 
rain  came  down  in  torrents.  But  wet  or  dry,  tired 
or  fresh,  the  new-comers  bent  their  way  towards 
the  cathedral,  and  there,  sometimes  had  to  wait 
long  for  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the  oratory 
of  the  sacred  crucifix.  There  was  no  uncertainty 
about  the  earnestness  of  devotion  of  the  Luccese 
countrymen  and  women.  They  came  to  perform 
a  solemn  religious  act,  not  as  a  matter  of  recrea- 
tion however  innocent,  and  they  cheerfully  faced 
the  trouble  that  awaited  them.  The  confessionals 
were  thronged  in  all  the  churches  of  the  city.  The 
crowds  coming  in  from  the  country  to  the  festival 
filled  all  the  hotels  and  private  lodgings,  and 
many  were  unable  to  obtain  beds  at  any  price. 
Still,  the  following  day  showed  no  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  visitors,  which  was  greatest  on  the 
final  day  of  the  celebration. 

The  order  observed  on  the  three  days  between 
the  opening  Sunday  and  the  concluding  day  of 
the  festival,  was  much  the  same  throughout.  The 
image  was  uncovered  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  each  succeeding  half  hour  was  set 
apart  during  the  day  for  particular  villages  or 

Earishes.  However,  the  numbers  of  the  pilgrim 
ands  were  too  large  to  be  thus  provided  for ;  so, 
occasionally,  two  deputations  entered  the  chapel 
together.  The  number  of  delegations  that  arrived 
was  little  short  of  forty  a  day,  often  numbering 
three  or  four  hundred  persons  each.  All  brought 
offerings,  most  commonly  wax  lights  and  flowers, 
with  occasional  votive  gifts  of  gold  or  silver,  and 
also  money  at  times,  though  rarely.  On  each 
day  a  Pontifical  High  Mass  was  sung  at  half-past 
ten  by  one  of  the  neighbouring  bishops,  and  Ves- 
pers were  chanted  in  the  afternoon,  after  which 
followed  a  sermon  and  subsequently  the  prayers 
of  the  Triduo,  after  which  the  crucifix  was  covered 
for  the  night. 

The  villages  around  had  been  the  most  pro- 
minent actors  in  the  outdoor  rejoicings  on 
the  first  day;  but  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
day  the  citizens  of  Lucca  itself  began  their 
display.  Public  illuminations  of  the  walls  and 
streets  were  ordered  by  the  municipality,  and 
many  of  the  private  citizens  prepared  to  take 
part  in  the  work  by  decorations  of  an  elaborate 
character.  Transparencies  of  the  sacred  image 
were  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  devices  of  various 
kinds  in  gas,  coloured  lanterns,  and  electric  lights 
were  brought  into  requisition  to  do  honour  to  the 
occasion.  Unfortunately  the  weather  was  very 
bad.  Incessant  rains  and  high  winds,  though 
they  did  not  prevent  the  influx  of  the  countzy 
visitors,  compelled  a  postponement  of  the  muni- 
cipal illuminations,  and  also  diminished  consider- 
ably the  private  displays.  After  Vespers  on  Wed- 
nesday a  public  procession  was  organized  in  the 
Church  of  San  Frediano,  which  proceeded  to  the 
cathedral  to  offer  the  homage  of  the  city  to  the 
Almighty  at  the  sacred  shrine.  Cardinal  Martinelli, 
three  archbishops,  and  five  bishops,  with  the  canons 
of  the  cathedral  and  the  members  of  the  other  col- 
legiate chapters  of  the  city,  took  part  in  the  pro- 
cession. The  decorations  of  the  cathedral  itself 
were  of  the  most  elaborate  kind.  In  Italian 
fashion  the  walls  and  the  fronts  of  galleries  were 
covered  with  hangings  of  rich  materials,  and  the 


ordinaiy  lights  were  increased  by  numeroui 
chandeliers  and  lamps.  The  chapel  in  which  the 
crucifix  hung  was  a  perfect  sea  of  light,  as  the 
procession  approached  it  through  the  densely 
packed  congregation.  The  sacred  music  all 
through  the  festival,  though  somewhat  florid  tc 
our  taste,  was  of.  a  high  order  of  excellence,  ai 
might,  indeed,  be  expected  in  Italy. 

The  chapel  in  which  the  sacred  crucifix  is  pre< 
served  is  erected  in  the  cathedral  fn  the  northern 
aisle.    Its  form  is  octagonal,  with  columns  of  th< 
composite  order  wrought  out  of  the  purest  whit< 
marble  at  each  angle.    The  columns  stand  on  a 
plinth  of  the  same  material,  inlaid  with  a  band  ol 
red  porphyry.    Three  doorways,  filled  with  iroi 
gates  ofan  elaborate  pattern,  and  two  windows  oc 
cupy  five  of  the  eight  sides.  Two  of  the  remaindd 
are  filled  with  slabs  of  red  marble  covered  witii 
inscriptions,  but  on  the  exterior  of  the  side  behiiwj 
the  crucifix  is  a  marble  statue  of  the  martyr  Sj 
Sebastian  attached  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree.    Abov^ 
the  columns  runs  a  cornice  of  classical  outlinej 
having  its  friezes  richly  decorated  with  festoons 
and  masks  of  marble.    The  parapets  above  the 
cornice  are  in  the  form  of  semicircular  sheOs,  be- 
hind and  above  which  the  roof  rises  in  a  dome 
surmounted  by  a  tall  lantern  of  octagonal  shape. 
The  sides  of  the  lantern  are  occupied  by  long  win- 
dows, and  the  top  is  crowned  by  a  t>all  and  cross. 
Though  rich  and  varied  there  is  nothing  of  the 
rococo  style  of  ornament  to  mar  the  beauty  of  this 
graceful  edifice.    The  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  which  it  was  built,  was  perhaps  th 
best  period  of  modern  Italian  architecture,  alikt 
removed  from  the  slavish  adherence  to  purel) 
classical  forms  of  Renaissance  art,  and  from  th< 
extravagance  that  marked  the  work  of  its  succe^ 
sors.   The  richness  of  the  materials  used  through 
out  is  peculiarly  Italian,  and  gives  the  whole  tb( 
appearance  of  a  giant  reliquary.    The  dome  i 
covered  with  plates  of  majolica  of  various  colour 
and  designs.    The  shell-shaped  lunettes  abov 
the  cornice,  and  the  moulded  ribs  of  the  dome  an 
richly  gilt,  as  well  as  the  volutes  in  the  coo 
posite  capitals  of  the  columns  and  the  mouldinj^ 
of  the  cornice,  their  metallic  lustre  contrastiflj 
with  the  pare  white  and  deep  red  of  the  marble 
below.    The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  even  ridie 
than  the  outside,  especially  in  the  variety  of  it 
marble  lining.    The  sense  of  beauty  in  coloo 
and  the  skill  to  apply  it  harmoniously  to  building 
has  always    been  common  in  Italy  to  a  mud 
greater   extent  than  in  the    other  countries  o 
Europe.    It  finds  abundant  play  in  this  shrine 
The  pavement  is  tessellated  with  marbles  who* 
names  are  scarcely  known  to  northern  builders,* 
the  green  marble  of  Genoa,  the  yellow  of  Sunn* 
and  red  porphyry.    Gold  is  abundantly  used  k 
the  walls,  yet  not  so  as  to  hide  the  beauty  of  tw 
marble  panellings.    The  altar  is  a  table  of  SUiciai 
jasper,  upheld  at  the  sides  by  kneeling  angels  n 
gilt  bronze.    The  steps  above  the  altar  table  an 
of  the  purest  oriental  alabaster. 

{To  be  continued,) 


"  Shall  I  have  your  hand  ? "  sjud  an  exqui«tc 
to  a  belle  as  the  dance  was  about  to  begin- 
"  With  all  my  heart !"  was  the  soft  response. 
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THE  MARTINS    OF    LEVERTON. 


By   Oliver   Crane. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

NOTHING     IMPOSSIBLE. 

[F  anyone  could  have  told  me  twelve 
hours  before  that  I  should  look  at  a 
burning  house  to  which  I  had  come 
to  meet  Alice,  without  any  emotion 
but  that  of  a  calm  fixed  unwavering 
bfiOK,  I  should  not  have  believed  him.  But 
hoe  1  stood,  one  among  a  crowd  of  specta- 
tm,  seeing  the  smoke  bursting  over  the  roof 
flf  &t  house  at  intervals,  feeling  the  almost 
Wfching  atmosphere,  hearing  from  time  to 
&Be  the  sounds  that  indicated  that  some- 
tkio^  was  doing  out  of  our  sight,  and  standing 
still.  It  is  true  that  there  was  nothing  for  me  to 
do;  it  is  certain  that  all  that  there  was  to  do  was 
bang  done  by  other  people  ;  it  is  true  that  I  was 
notified  by  the  sight  of  the  closed  and  barricaded 
windows,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  sight  of 
tlwse,  whom  a  few  hours  back  I  had  left  at 
Lwtrton.  completely  puzzled  me.  But  now, 
i^Q  1  think  of  it,  1  wonder  that  I  could  keep, 
ttfflfor  those  few  first  moments,  still  and  passive, 
lias  only  a  spectator.-  There  was  a  history 
ttre  me,  of  which  I  knew  nothing ;  a  mystery 
*»bich  I  had  no  key.  The  sight  of  Father 
feiett,  Ben,  and  Ned  Jackson  seemed  to  para- 
^  roe,  and  I  believe  I  should  have  done  some- 
tfeg,  and  made  myself  in  some  way  conspicuous, 
tf  the  sight  of  their  faces  had  not  kept  me  quiet. 
They  looked  the  very  pictures  of  profound  interest. 
They  watched  and  waited,  and  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  everything  but  that  one  thing,  whatever 
it  was,  which  they  expected  to  happen.  Their 
eyes  were  fixed  on  that  house  front,  where  the 
dosed  i»indows  showed  their  broken  glass,  and 
tbe  timbers  that  had  been  placed  from  within 
^inst  the  lower  ones  showed  that  there  had 
wen  preparations  for  a  determined  defence.  So 
|rcal  an  effect  had  their  stillness  on  me,  that  I, 
too.  watched  and  waited  as  they  did,  though  I 
^  not  why.  I  could  not  help  joining  my 
*fl^ts  and  intentions  to  theirs,  for  1  knew  that 
^tere  all  in  one  interest,  and  could  desire  but 
*t(biog. 

Siidenly  there  was  a  noise.  The  upper 
wrdow-shutters  were  forced  open,  and  a  man 
J'peared.  The  people  gave  one  welcoming  shout. 
Be  burst  open  the  framework,  shook  the  glass 
ttWn  his  coat,  pushed  his  body  through  the  open 
^>ace,  and  cried  "a  ladder,  a  ladder!*'  Then 
wt  waiting  for  what  he  asked  for,  he  laid  hold 
of  the  window-sill,  got  his  whole  body  through 
*nd  dropped  the  whole  height  down  upon  the 
gnmnd.  It  was  cleverly  done,  and  the  man  knew 
now  to  do  it.  But  it  was  not  done  without 
^gtr;  and  the  sympathising  voice  of  the 
^titude  showed  they  knew  him.  Some  of  those 
who  were  nearest  jumped  forward  and  quickly 
digged  the  man  in  among  the  spectators,  and 
If***  r-^ised  up ;  and  I  saw  him  shaking  him* 
swt,  and  fceline  his  sore  bones,  and  I  heard  him 
say,  "lam  aU  right." 


Then  came  a  great  movement  in  the  crowd, 
and  men  appeared  bearing  a  ladder.  Just  as 
they  were  placing  it  against  the  wall  there 
appeared  at  the  upper  window  an  aged  figure, 
with  long  grey  hair  floating  about  her  bare  throat 
— such  a  spectacle  of  woe  and  terror.  I  think  he 
would  have  been  more  a  brute  than  a  man  who 
had  not  shuddered  at  the  sight. 

Instantly  up  rose  the  clear  voice  of  Ned  Jack- 
son. It  was  so  clear,  so  sad,  such  a  wail  of  en- 
treaty—every head  was  turned  towards  him,  every 
heart,  I  am  sure,  must  have  been  touched  : 

**  Granny,"  cried  the  boy — **I  wrote.  Is  she 
there?" 

Oh,  how  my  heart  beat  against  my  side.  It 
was  as  if  my  life  depended  on  her  answer — all 
tranquillity  was  gone.  I  could  have  pulled  those 
walls  down  with  my  own  poor  hands. — I  would 
willingly  have  given  my  life  to  save  her. 

•*  Bring  me  the  ladder,"  cried  the  old  woman. 

Her  poor  palsied  accents,  her  face  of  ghastly 
terror,  struck  us  with  awe. 

**  I  did  all  you  said.     Is  she  there  ?  " 

Once  more  the  boy  appealed  to  her— once  more 
she  cried,  with  an  angry  energy  : 

"The  ladder!" 

They  were  getting  the  ladder  to  the  bouse  front. 

"One  word — yes,  or  no  ?  "  screamed  Ned  in  an 
agony. 

"  No,"  cried  the  woman. 

And  now  the  same  man  who  had  forced  himself- 
throuj^h  the  window  was  seen  half  way  up  the 
ladder  to  help  the  wretched  old  woman  out.  It 
was  not  a  moment  too  soon— we  felt  that.  The 
smoke  was  breaking  out,  and  hiding  the  miserable 
figure  from  our  eyes,  and  then  dying  down ;  yre 
were  able  to  see  her  still  at  the  aperture,  and 
now  trying  to  get  through.  She  had  firm  hold 
of  the  window  case;  she  was  not  touching  the 
ladder,  when,  all  in  a  moment,  the  man  on  the 
ladder  disappeared,  and  the  crowd  gave  one  simul- 
taneous shout  of  anguish  and  pain.  The  ladder 
had  broken,  the  man  had  dropped  with  it,  and 
the  dying  down  of  another  column  of  smoke 
showed  us  the  old  trembling  woman  clasping 
the  wall,  and  reaching  forth  all  of  her  body  that 
she  could  get  through  the  window. 

**  Help,  men,  help !  "  she  cried  in  agony. 

Then  she  drew  herself  back  again,  and  stood  up. 

**  Get  your  feet  out  first— sit  on  the  window  sill 
—hold  steadily  with  your  hands— drop  yourself 
gently." 

These  words  came  clear  on  the  air.  I  never 
knew  who  said  them.  But  it  was  quite  certain 
that  she  could  not.  or  would  not.  It  was  clear, 
too,  that  that  was  her  only  chance. 

'*  Where  is  she?"  cried  Ned.  '*  Granny,  Granny 
— it  may  be  your  last  good  deed." 

Ned  threw  out  his  arms,  and  pushed  forward 
towards  the  open  space,  but  some  people  held 
him  back.  The  boy  s  face  was  so  transformed  by 
emotion  that,  as  the  light  rested  on  it,  it  was 
scarcely  human.  Then  there  rose  a  cry,  and  the 
high  red  flame  burst  through  the  roof.  The  dry 
thatch  cracked  and  blazed;  the  horror  of  the 
moment  was  unutterable.  But  Granny's  eyes 
seemed  fixed  on  Ned's  face.  She  was  tying  up 
something  which  she  had  taken  from  the  pocket 
of  her  dress,  and  she  flung  it  at  him.  Then  she 
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looked  back,  and  she  saw  the  flamas  bursting  up 
behind  her,  and  the  smoke  issuing  fron  the  win- 
dow again  hid  her  from  our  sight. 

But  when  it  cleared  away  once  more,  she 
stretched  forth  her  arms  and  called  on  God 
for  mercy.  We  told  her  to  fling  herself  out : 
we  bade  her  pull  her  outer  garments  off  if 
they  encumbered  her  ;  but  there  was  little  time 
for  either  acts  or  words.  Still  it  was  evident  that 
she  would  not,  or  could  not,  throw  herself  through 
the  aperture. 

But  now  in  front  of  all  stood  Father  Bennett ; 
above  all  the  hum  of  the  many  voiced  multitude, 
above  the  crushing  of  the  timbers,  and  the  rush- 
inpf  of  the  devouring  flames,  rose  the  priest's 
voice. 

He  bade  her  repent.  Oh,  how  she  cried  aloud 
with  fear  and  misery. 

He  said  the  words  of  an  act  of  penitence.  How 
she  cast  forth  her  arms  to  him  imploringly. 

Evervone  of  us  felt  that  she  repented. 

But  how  can  I  tell  you  what  I  felt,  when  I  saw 
Father  Bennett,  still  nearer  to  the  blazing,  hold- 
in|^  up  a  Crucifix  to  the  wretched  being  still 
chn^ng  to  the  stone- work. 

"Now  make  an  act  of  sorrow  for  all  your  sins." 

She  bowed  her  head  on  her  breast,  and  once 
more  stretched  forth  her  aged  arms.  It  was  all 
we  saw ;  the  flames  leapt  up  and  seemed  to  seize 
her,  and  the  roof  fell  in  with  an  awful  crash,  and 
a  great  smothering  darkness  which  made  us  all 
press  back  ;  but  I  knew  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
roar  of  the  fire,  and  the  sounds  of  anguish  from 
all  round,  the  words  of  the  priest's  Absolution 
had  gone  up  to  heaven.  "  Whose  sins  you  remit 
they  are  remitted."  I  had  often  read  the  words 
in  the  Bible  that  lay  on  my  shelf  at  home,  but 
now  I  had  learnt  their  meanme. 

His  voice  was  strong  and  clear,  his  words 
rapid,  but  evidently  in  some  once  well-known 
form,  for  she  beat  her  hand  upon  her  breast  and 
answered  him  with  si^^ns  as  he  told  her  so.  Once 
the  flames  had  flushed  out  even  by  her  side.  I 
had  shut  my  eyes  in  dread  of  what  might  come  ; 
but  when  they  went  back  she  was  there  still — still 
crying  to  God,  and  to  His  priest. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

EXPLANATION. 

A  TERRIBLE  stillness  fell  upon  us.  The  groan 
being  once  over  that  had  seemed  to  unite  every 
voice  into' a  single  sound,  there  was  a  moment  o1 
still  horror.  The  sound- like  hissing  of  the  half- 
smothered  flames  on  which  the  thatched  roof  had 
fallen  in,  went  on  louder  and  louder,  then 
changing  into  crackling  notes  and  momentary 
bursts  almost  like  explosions.  The  crowd  sepa- 
rated, got  further  and  further  from  the  burnin>> 
mass— and  after  another  half- hour  1  found  myselt 
one  of  a  group  close  to  the  elm  trees,  and  shelter- 
ing behind  their  giant  stems  from  the  blazing 
glare  and  the  painfully  scorching  atmosphere. 

I  was  close  to  Ben,  Mr.  Bennet,  and  Ned.  1 
had  kept  as  close  as  I  could  to  them  on  purpose, 
but  they  had  not  seen  me.  But  now  }  put  my 
hand  on  my  brother's  arm,  and  spoke  his  name. 
He  started. 


**  Henry !  "  he  cried,  "  I  have  looked  ^oryoj 
wondered  about  you.  How  did  I  miss  seo^i 
you?" 

•*  You  looked  too  far  off  perhaps,"  I  said,  * 
the  sight  we  have  seen  was  enough  to 
at." 

"Yes;  but  how  was  it  we  did  not 

you  ?    We  tried  to  do  so." 

•*  Why  did  you  come  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  That  we  must  speak  of  by-and-by.     On  ] 

business  of  course."  A 

Ben'b  very  grave  face  struck  me  in  that  a« 

moment  where,  certainly,  I   expected  no  mm 

ment.  and  made  me  fear.  i 

'•  Is  all  well  at  home  ?  "  I  asked,  tremblinglf 

"Oh,  yes;  quite  well.     There   is   nothing] 

fear,  Henry.     We  came  to  keep  things  stra* 

here  with  you,  and  little  thought  we  should 

in  for  that;  "and  Ben  waved  his  hand  tow 

the  burning  ruins,  and  yet  kept   his  head  tu 

away,  like  one  who  could  not  bear  to  look 

again. 

"  What  an  awful  sight !  "  I  said. 

"What  an  hour  of  mercy,"  said  Ben,  and 

wiped  his  eyes  openly,  and  I  loved  him  lO  thel 

ter  for  it.    Then  we  looked  round,  and  sawsitti 

under  a  tree  that  stood  a  little  apart  frwa  i 

group,  our  poor  friend  Ned.  .  We  walked  «p  1 

him.  ^ 

"  Fetch  Mr.  Bennet,"  he  said,  never  loora| 

up.  Jt 

So  we  went  again  among  the  people,  and  M 

spoke  to  the  good  priest,  and  he  came  back  wi^ 

us  to  Ned.  .   ^ 

••You  know,"  said  Ned,  in  a  sad,  hesitatifl 

voice,  "  this  was  thrown  at  me  in  answer  to  ti|F 

inquiries  about  Miss  Alice  Coombe."  i 

Then,  to  my  infinite  astonishment,  I  sajr  th 
the  wretched  old  woman  had  put  a  letter  directi 
to  herself  into  a  shoe,  tied  it  tight,  and  thrown  j 
at  Ned.    The  shoe  was  the  one  that  made  a  m 
with  that  which  had  been  found  the  night  of  tl 
robbery  by  the  butler's  door.     It   was  a  pret 
little   brown    worsted-work    shoe,   with   a  littl 
ornament  of  blue  beads  sewn  lipon  the  front, 
was  Alice's  shoe— her  own,  her  own !     I  ^^^"^ 
my  hand,  and  they  gave  it  to  me.     Poorjra 
creature !    So  she  had  been  carried  off  with  til 
one  shoe  only ;  and  the  old  woman  had  ^^P^J^\ 
and  she  had  thrown  it  out  of  the  window  wm€ 
appealed  to  as  to  whether  or  not  Alice  was  tbetfc| 
Alice— alas !  where  was  she  ? 
"  This  was  in  it."  said  Ned. 
Then  Mr.  Bennet  took  the  envelope  from  NedJ 
hand,  and  examined  the  contents.     While  he  w» 
reading  I  watched  him,  but  my  attention  *ras  «»• 
lerrupted  by  the  hurried  arrival  among  us  of  * 
man  whom  I  had  seen  coming  straight  to  theeltft* 
trees  from  across  the  common. 

As  he  got  near  1  saw  he  was  a  postman.  ^^ 
had  his  leathern  bag  across  his  shoulders,  and  a 
packet  of  papers  and  letters  in  his  hand,  bousa 
round  with  a  strap. 

«*  Dear  me—dear  me."  he  began,  as  he  caoic 
near,  *'  what  a  sight  is  this.  I  heard  a  rumour  oi 
it.  And  here  is  a  letter  which  should  wvc 
reached  her  last  evening,  but  by  a  mistake-^ 
mistake  that,  I  should  think,  never  happened  o«- 
fore — it  was  missent  to  Farnberry.    Pot>r  thiDg"" 
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poortlBi^;  I  can't  help  wishiog  she  had  had  the 
ktfflme  she  died." 

Ite  letter,  of  which  he  spoke,  was  the  upper- 
aortnein  the  packet  that  was  bound  up  so  well. 
Irns  there,  with  the  direction  plainly  in  view,  as 
ieUd  the  bundle  towards  us  to  prove  the  truth 
ci  iis  vofds.  It  was  Ned's  letter  to  the  old 
vooao,  which  she  had  never  received.  It  was 
the  letter  which  was  to  have  brought  Alice  to  the 
Ixittse,  of  which  no  more  now  remained  than  a 
bamg  wreck.  The  boy  looked  at  it,  cast  him- 
)df  OQ  the  j^und  in  violent  emotion,  and  cried  : 
"ThnkGod!" 

Oonlked  the  postman,  going  faster  than 
BBultDmake  up  for  the  moments  he  had  spent 
vitbB,and  we  watched  him  away  and  out  of 

Stthe  descended  the  step  into  the  hamlet  of 
Euthohne. 
Xof,  as  we  gazed  around,  we  saw  the  people 
^qasing  on  every  side.  A  body  of  police,  some 
cooDtiy  people  of  the  more  independent  classes, 
lod  a  few  of  the  respectable  persons  from  East- 
liolae  were  almost  all  that  were  left.  People 
m  saying  good-bye,  and  observing  that  they 
lad  work  to  do  at  home,  and  promising  to  return 
tonrds  evening.  So  we  stood  and  watched. 
liot  ooe  of  those  who  looked  on  knew  how  great 
aiaterest  we  had  there ;  though  several  persons 
^Ifept  a  grave  eye  on  Mr.  Bennet,  alter  the 
Aabg  scene,  in  the  sight  of  so  many  of  the 
^  that  had  shown  him  as  preparing  Granny 
■  iath;  and  they  had  recognized  him  in  that 
iAinoment  as  the  priest  of  God. 
_(kof  the  policemen  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Bennett, 
ftbdsaid: 

"Did  you  know  the  old  woman,  sir  ?  Had  you 
•y  buaness  with  her  ?  " 

"1  knew  she  was  a  Catholic,"  Mr.  Bennet  had 
Kp&d, "  for  I  am  interested  in  a  good  youth,  one 
4f  ny  coDgregation,  who  was  a  relative  of  hers. 
Aad  asto  my  business  with  her,"  he  said  with  a 
Kntk  smile,  "  she  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
ma  Catholic  priest." 

The  man  smiled  pleasantly,  I  thought.  He 
.t^M  his  hat,  and  went  away. 

^  now  that  the  postman  was  gone,  and  we 
^alooe  ag4iin,  Nea  rose  from  the  ground,  and 
-IM: 
*Sead  the  note  Granny  threw  out,  if  you 
#5«.«r." 

1b*  Bennet  then,  having  looked  at  me  and 
^aiif  to  command  our  attention,  said : 

"fi  is  a  note  from  a  nun,  who  helps  to  attend 
■*«4in  the  pauper  hospital  at  Famberry." 
"Famberry,"  said  Ned,  **  is  three  miles  from 
««,  across  the  common  that  way  " — and  he 
med  in  the  direction  just  opposite  to  East- 
ijjjoe— the  direction    from    whicn  the  postman 
^  come.    Then  Mr.  Bennet  went  on  speaking : 
"Your  poor  old  relative  had  written  evidently 
to  the  hospital,  to  say  she  should  come  for  Alice. 
JMUus  is  the  repl>r  to  that  letter.    It  tells  us 
'Jttc  Alice  is,  and  in  what  state  she  is.     It  is 
w  evident  that   Alice   was   admitted   to  the 
wytal  as  her  grandchild." 
Taea  he  read  as  follows : 

"^.Qfciaf,— Your  letter  to  tay  tlsat  yon  will  come  to  tlie 
***l'^  far  ypp  grandchild  to  take  her  away,  or  to  make  iomtf 
•°*NWMt»a4oat  ber  betef  visited  by  bar  fritndt,  reaobed  bere 


talsly,  mod  baa  been  shown  to  the  phyttcian.  I  am  desired  to  tell 
yon  that  Alice  is  not  fit  to  leave  the  hospital ;  she  is  not  yet  fit  to 
ffo  to  her  home.  She  has  been  treated  in  every  way  as  well  a* 
coold  be  managed.  She  has  bad  a  room  to  herself,  with  a  womao 
to  sleep  in  it  to  take  care  of  ber.  The  attack  of  brain  fever  wa« 
short,  but  yet  severe,  and  though  the  worst  is  passed,  she  is  not 
always  cooscions.  The  physician  wonld  like  to  see  yon,  so  come- 
as  yon  propose.  He  is  quite  snre  that  she  baa  had  some  terrible- 
shock,  and  also  that  she  has  tomethiog  on  her  mind.  If  this 
irritating  cause  can  be  removed,  she  may  recover  soon,  and 
recover  perfectly.  But  if  she  has  anything  more  to  suffer,  she  may 
be  ill  for  life.  Slie  cries  al^  a  Mr*.  Slade,  and  speaks  of  some 
one  called  Henry.  The  physician  withes  to  ask  if  those  persons 
can  vifttt  her.  If  so,  make  any  arranfements  for  the  purpose 
that  you  can.  I  sball  be  at  the  hospital  to  receive  yon  at  the  hour 
yon  tame." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Bennet,  "  after  reading  thia 
letter — and  let  us  remember  that  placing  it  in  our 
hands  was  the  best  action  that  the  repentant  soul 
could  do  to  her  neighbour—after  reading  it,  1 
think  that  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do— to  go  to 
the  hospital  immediately." 

I  felt  a  flush  of  joy  rush  up  to  my  face.  1 
should  once  more  be  under  the  same  roof  with  ray 
darling.  Alice  was  safe,  and  I  might  hear  her 
voice,  if  I  did  not  see  her.  I  could  have  embraced 
Ben  on  the  spot  for  answering  as  readily  as  he 
did: 

•*  Go,  yes ;  of  course,  we  must  go.  Don't  let  u» 
wait  another  moment." 

"  Oh.  yes,  go  !  "  cried  Ned.  "  But  I  can't,  sir. 
I  can't  go  out  of  sight  of  that." 

He  pointed  to  the  burning  ruins,  and  turned  hi9 
head  away. 

••  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Bennet.  **  Stay  here. 
We  shall  walk  there  easily,  and  when  we  come 
back  this  way,  you  will  be  here." 

'*  I  shall  be  here,"  said  the  boy. 

So  Mr.  Bennet,  my  brother  and  I,  began  our 
walk  without  another  word,  across  the  great 
spreading  heath-covered  waste,  in  the  direction  of 
Mmberry. 

A  week  back  how  little  could  I  have  guessed 
that  my  brother  and  I  should  be  walking  thus, 
in  a  country  quite  unfamiliar,  talking  of  solemn 
things. 

As  we  went  Ben  spoke  freely,  and  Mr.  Bennett 
told  out  to  us  the  whole  Catholic  faith. 

It  was  listening  to  the  good  news  of  salvation. 
It  was  looking  back  through  Christian  history, 
and  uniting  the  apostolic  days  with  our  own  days, 
and  seeing  how  the  true  church,  built  on  the  rock, 
lived  for  us.  How  the  Pope  was  the  successor  of 
S.  Peter  ;  how  the  benefits  of  the  Blood  shed  on 
Calvary  were  applied  to  our  souls  by  the  sacra- 
ments; how  the  bread  and  wine  at  Mass  were 
changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  when 
the  priest  pronounced  the  words  of  Consecration — 
the  words  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ  himself. 
Thus,  we  were  taught,  Jesus  Christ  had  ^ven 
himself  to  us  in  this  sacrament  of  the  Hc^y 
Eucharist,  to  feed  and  nourish  our  souls,  that  we 
might  live  by  Him.  Then,  again,  the  priest  went 
on  to  tell  us  that  the  Blessed  Eucharist  was  more 
than  a  sacrament—that  it  was  also  a  sacrifice — 
the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  B^dy  and  Blood  of 
Christ. 

It  was  like  Heaven  opening  to  us. 

{2o  be  conhnued.)   ^  j 
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ROWING    UP    THE    NILE. 


By  a  Priest. 


[he  Rev.  E.  Morgan,  Catholic  chap- 
lain, writes  to  the  "  Tablet,"  in  simple 
yet  graphic  words,  of  the  terrible  toil 
of  the  rowing  un^er  the  tropical  sun, 
which  yet  only  resulted  in  progress  at 

something  less  than  a  mile  an  hour.     We  append 

the  letter  in  full : 

Abou  Fatmeh,  January  25th,  1885. 

I  arrived  here  last  Wednesday  and  sent  you  a 
post  card  to  let  you  know  that  I  had  reached  my 
destination  safely.  For  the  last  three  days  I  have 
been  enjoying  a  rest,  the  first  I  have  had  for  a 
month.  1  have  been  enjoying,  too,  the  bread  and 
fresh  meat  which  we  get  here  for  our  rations. 
The  bread  especially  is  a  positive  luxury  after  so 
long  a  time  on  flinty  biscuits. 

Well,  the  journey  is  finished,  and  I  am  more 
than  thankful  for  it.  I  doubt  whether  you  could 
find  a  more  laborious  or  dangerous  one.  Now 
that  I  look  back  it  seems  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  that  so  many  of  us  have  arrived  in  safety. 
We  have  taken  >  thirty-one  days  to  come  from 
Wadi  Haifa  here,  about  200  miles,  an  average  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  a  day.  We  were  hard  at 
work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  twelve  hours  doing 
those  eight  miles,  so  you  see  our  travelling  was  a 
good  deal  under  a  mile  an  hour.  Some  days  I 
never  bad  an  oar  out  cf  my  hand.  Others  we 
were  hauling  our  boat  with  a  rope  over  rapids, 
having  to  scramble  like  goats  over  rocks.  I  had 
a  new  pair  of  soldier's  boots  at  starting,  and  when 
1  arrived  here  the  soles  had  parted  company  with 
the  uppers.  Luckily  the  quartermaster-sergeant 
had  a  spare  pair,  which  he  gave  me,  otherwise  I 
should  have  been  barefooted.  Our  wretched  boats 
were  constantly  sticking  on  rocks  and  sand  banks, 
and  generally  the  only  way  to  get  off  was  by  getting 
into  the  water  and  lifting'the  boat  off.  My  suit  of 
grey  is  a  sight  for  a  washerwoman,  I  can  assure 
you,  caked  all  over  with  mud.  It  is  no  exagrgera- 
tion  to  say  that  all  our  lives  have  been  in  danger 
dozens  of  times.  This  last  cataract  is  an  awful 
cne,  four  miles  long.  It  took  us  three  hours  to 
pull  through  it,  and  that  night  my  joints  ached  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  couldn't  get  to  sleep  for  a 
long  time.  We  took  a  Canadian  on  board  at  the 
other  end  to  steer  us  through.  **  You'll  have  to 
pull  hard  to-day,  boys,"  said  he,  '*  if  ever  you 
pulled  hard  in  your  lives.  There's  a  lot  of  rapids 
you  must  row  through.  No  ropes  can  be  used, 
and  if  you  don't  get  through  them  the  torrent  will 
sweep  you  down  on  to  the  rocks,  and  it  will  be  all 
up  with  you."  So  we  shifted  some  of  the  boxes  of 
provisions  with  which  our  boats  are  loaded  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  with  difficulty  made  room 
for  eight  oars.  Then  we  started,  luckily  with  a 
good  wind.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  awful  pull ! 
It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  sun  scorched 
our  backs.  We  had  been  rowing  hard  all  the 
morning,  and  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  six  except 
a  handful  of  biscuit  with  my  coffee.  The  men 
were  a  bit  better  off,  as  they  could  always  put 
away  a  lump  of  preserved  beef  for  their  breakfast, 


but  I  had  turned  against  it.  Rapid  after  ra 
was  got  through,  until  at  last  we  reached 
worst  one  of  all,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  k 
Here  the  main  stream  of  the  river  forced  it 
between  two  large  masses  of  black  rock,  aboi 
hundred  feet  apart,  from  which  point  the  w; 
shot  down  with  tremendous'  speed.  This  n 
was  full  of  rocks,  some  just  above  the  water, 
some  just  belo^,  the  latter  easily  discoverci! 
the  furious  way  the  stream  boiled  over  th 
Then  there  were  ugly  whirlpools,  about  which 
thing  was  quite  certain,  that  if  once  you 
sucked  into  one  you  would  never  get  out  agj 
Well,  up  this  place  we  pulled,  inch  by  inch, 
Canadian  (Tim  Maloney  by  name)  dodging 
rocks  with  wonderful  skill.  At  last  we  got  to 
top  of  the  rapid,  where  the  stream  was  narron 
but  strongest,  just  between  the  two  rocks.  B 
the  water  was  jammed  up  and  all  the  strength 
the  river  brought  to  a  focus.  Here  the  wM 
flowed  like  glass.  Once  we  passed  this  point 
would  be  well.  '*  Now  lads,"  I  called  out,  "i 
a  good  pull,  and  we  shall  be  over,"  and  the  e^ 
oars  went  info  the  water  with  an  extra  jerk.  S 
no  easy  matter,  by  the  way,  in  these  toaxQtl 
The  stream  is  so  swift  and  powerful  that  ofesi 
you  are  as  quick  as  lightning  with  your  oaritlfl 
be  twisted  <<ut  of  your  hands.  Well,  we  idfe 
until  every  sinew  seemed  ready  to  crack,  bat^ 
got  no  nearer  to  the  black  ugly  rock  which  I  cati 
see  on  my  left.  The  Canadian,  I  could  see, «! 
getting  anxious.  He  was  grinding  his  teeth.  U 
muttering  anything  but  prayers.  He  kept  shiftff 
his  rudder  to  try  and  find  a  weaker  place  in  fl 
current.  **  Pull,"  he  shouted,  through  hisclendx 
teeth,  ''pull  for  your  lives.  You'll  be  down tl 
rapid."  I  quickened  the  stroke,  and  called (ii 
to  them  for  God's  sake  to  pull  harder.  I  took  os 
glance  over  my  shoulder.  Every  man  had  throw 
off  his  helmet,  and  was  bareheaded  under  d 
blazing  sun.  They  were  streaming  with  persptfl 
tion,  their  teeth  set  hard,  and  panting  with  tft 
tremendous  exertion.  There  was  no  mistakinffj 
every  man  was  doing  his  best  for  dear  life.  Sw 
we  made  no  progress.  We  might  as  well  b«» 
been  pulling  against  the  solid  rock  as  agai« 
that  barrier  of  water.  I  never  asked  for  God*! 
help  more  fervently  in  my  life,  and  never  was  i 
prayer  answered  more  swiftly.  Just  when  tm 
men  had  exhausted  their  strength  and  we  wat 
beginning  to  go  back  again,  our  sails,  which  tfl 
to  now  had  been  filled  by  a  fair  wind  suddeutj 
gave  a  violent  flap  and  a  gust  of  wind  caught  05, 
which  made  the  boat  heel  over  on  her  side.  *'Noj> 
boys,"  1  shouted,  *'  a  dozen  good  pulls."  Slowly 
we  mounted  up,  inch  by  inch,  helped  by  the  strong 
¥vind.  Soon  the  bow  of  our  boat  was  in  all»« 
with  the  two  rocks.  Six  more  strokes,  into  which 
we  threw  all  the  strength  we  had  left  in  us,  aw 
we  were  past  the  barrier.  Then,  quick  as  lightobg, 
by  a  sharp  turn  of  the  rudder,  our  Canadian  shot 
us  into  the  left  behind  the  black  rock  where  there 
was  slack  water.  Here  we  had  a  rest,  not  beforif 
it  was  needed.  I  scarcely  had  strength  to  lift  wy 
oar  out  of  the  water.  As  we  were  mopping  oitf* 
selves,  I  noticed  that  our  Canadian  friend's  face 
and  chest  were  streaming  with  perspiration.  "  Yoo 
look  pretty  warm,"  I  said,  "you  might  have  been 
pulling  through  the  rapids.*'  '*Do  you  knof» 
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Fatbff" he  answered,  "what  made  me  sweat? 
W^,itvasaoziety.  I  knew  that  if  you  missed 
Mmtthe  darned  old  boat  would  have  been 
aapi  broadside  by  the  current,  and  rolled  over 
2sd  om  on  the  rocks  and  smashed  to  roatch- 
wooi  £?eiy  one  of  you  most  like  would  have 
bees  drowned.  It  was  thinking  of  that  made  me 
sweat" 

Hat  afternoon  we  reached  Abu  Fatmeh,  the 
iiad(^  the  rapid.  The  next  day  Father  Brindle 
case  io  with  H  company  of  the  18th.  He  had  a 
(estliere  and  a  square  meal,  which  he  greatly 
BceSei  He  has  taken  his  turn  with  the  men  at 
tk  Off,  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  rope  with  the 
best;  JO  occupation  hardly  in  keeping  with  his 
Mliair  and  grey  beard.  If  ever  there  was  a 
m  with  a  true  soldier's  spirit  it  is  Father 
Mdle. 

We  have  bad  a  great  many  hair-breadth  es- 
capes, I  can  assure  you,  by  boat  if  not  by  field. 
Oiday  we  were  in  a  very  nasty  part  of  the  river. 
Be  stream  was  nearly  a  mile  broad,  but  a  perfect 
bbjrimth  of  rocks,  sand- banks,  and  swift  currents. 
We  had  jost  got  through  and  were  in  ^ood  water 
agab,  when  we  suddenly  heard  loud  cries,  and  on 
kddog  back  saw  a  boat  of  the  Gordon  High- 
teios,  which  had  been  caught  by  the  current 
ad  swept  down  on  a  hidden  rock.  They  were 
Hifently  hit  hard,  for  they  were  throwing  the 
1Mb  oat  with  buckets.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
pktheir  assistance,  as-  in  order  to  reach  them 
tUBst  go  down  the  same  current  which  was  the 
(XR  of  their  disaster.  However,  it  had  to  be 
itt.  as  their  boat  might  slip  off  the  rock  at  any 
■meat,  and  go  down  like  a  stone.  So  still  puU- 
ag  hard  against  the  current,  we  allowed  our  boat 
iBdiift  gradually  down  the  stream  towards  them. 
We  were  about  two  lengths  off,  when  suddenly  we 
heard  the  unpleasant  grinding  sound  along  our 
^  which  announced  that  we,  too,  were  on  a 
*Kk.  The  situation  was  a  trifle  puzzling.  We 
veie  sitting  comfortably  on  a  rock,  and  no  amount 
tf  shoving  could  help  us,  as  there  was  deep  water 
^^oood.  Fortunately  our  boat  was  not  damaged. 
■™of  alll  had  a  rope  thrown  out  to  the  Gordons, 
«>d  told  them  to  make  it  fast  to  their  boat.  It 
*«  hecanae  evident  what  must  be  done.  We 
wd  never  be  able  to  get  our  boat  off  unless  she 
^fefatened,  nor  would  it  have  been  safe  to  re- 
JWtt  ten  Highlanders  into  our  already  heavily 
■■■rtaler.  So  I  gave  the  order  **  Overboard 
*wie  boxes,  boys,"  and  in  five  minutes  a 
■J>4«d  days*  rations  were  floating  merrily  down 
^l^ile.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  we  had  no 
^cnlty  in  gettiiig  off,  and,  pulling  alongside  the 
Jwttboat,  we  took  the  crew  on  board  with  their 
«[!  ^s,  and  rifles,  and  then  mada  for  the  shore, 
*hidi  we  reached  with  some  trouble.  When  we 
^  tip  with  the  company  Uiat  evening,  one  of  our 
joi  was  hailed  by  a  friend  with  the  question, 
^g^what  kept  you  behind  to-day,  Larry?" 
^"ffe  we've  been  to  the  relase  of  Gordon,"  was 
^  ^ly.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  describe 
^^gers  and  difficulties  of  this  Nile  expe- 

^has been  very  hard  on  the  men,  since  their 
^Jhtt^ training  has  been  of  no  use  to  them  in 
we  woa  they  have  had  to  do.  I  suppose  very  few 
«  them  ever  bad  an  oar  in  their  hands  before. 


Each  company  had  about  ten  boats.  Of  these, 
perhaps  three  would  be  in  charge  of  officers  ;  the 
other  seven  were  in  the  hands  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  who  generally  knew  as  much  of 
the  management  of  a  boat  as  they  did  about 
astronomy.  Then  imagine  these  boats  scattered 
about  the  river  miles  apart.  Sometimes  these 
boats  would  be  parted  from  the  company  for  days. 
Generally  the  delay  was  caused  by  their  runnmg 
on  rocks,  so  that  they  had  to  be  unloaded  and  re- 
paired. No  doubt  people  at  home  imagine  that 
every  boat  is  in  charge  of  an  experienced  Canadian. 
Most  companies  of  the  i8th  regiment  had  two 
Canadians;  our  company  had  three.  Again,  I 
say  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  that  so  many 
of  us  have  reached  here  in  safety.  The  conduct 
of  the  officers,  I  must  say,  has  been  splendid. 
Always  the  first  to  shoulder  the  rope  or  take  a 
double  turn  at  the  oar  ;  now  up  to  their  knees  in 
mud,  and  now  up  to  their  chins  in  water.  Most 
of  them  arrived  here  in  such  rags  and  tatters, 
with  their  festered  hands  swathed  up  in  dirty 
linen,  that  no  right-minded  policeman  would 
hesitate  to  turn  them  off  well-conducted  premises. 
They  have  suffered  a  good  deal,  too,  in  small 
matters. 


EVE'S    TOMB. 


HE  Arab's  claim  that  Eve*s  tomb  is  at 
Jiddah,  the  seaport  of  Mecca.  The 
temple  with  a  palm  growing  out  of  its 
centre  is  supposed  to  mark  the  place 
where  Eve's  body  rests,  and  a  domed  mosque  is 
believed  to  be  exactly  over  the  spot.  According 
to  the  Arabs,  the  lady  measured  about  200  feet  in 
height,  but,  judging  by  the  dimensions  of  her 
tomb,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  Ismaelities  much 
underrated  her  real  length.  Arabs,  however,  are 
very  bad  judges  of  distance,  and  nearly  always 
have  a  horror  of  telling  the  truth.  The  sacred 
ground,  which  is  pretty  thickly  studded  with  tomb- 
stones of  departed  Sheikhs  and  other  worthies,  is 
inclosed  by  a  high  white  wall ;  a  few  small  shrubs 
and  aloe  plants  struggle  for  existence  among  the 
gravestones,  and  close  to  the  domed  mosque  is  a 
tree  growing  over  some  great  man's  grave,  which 
is  surrounded  by  railings.  There  are  many 
legends  and  superstitions  concerning  the  cele- 
brated place,  but  I  had  not  time  to  collect  any 
that  would  be  worth  relating.  It  is  visited  by 
numerous  pilgrims.  "  Bachsheesh,"  of  course,  is 
in  great  request  by  the  well-dressed  Arabs  as  well 
as  the  ragged.  Jiddah  is  a  clean,  fine-looking 
town — at  a  distance ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach 
the  illusion  will  be  dispelled,  and  manv  aromas 
(not  ot  ambergris  or  burned  sandal  wood),  power- 
ful as  a  soap  factory,  assail  the  nose.  This  gets 
worse  as  one  lands,  but  there  is  no  time  to  waste 
thinking  of  such  a  trifle,  for  a  sharp  watch  has  to 
be  kept  on  the  mangy,  ophthalmic  dogs,  who 
amuse  themselves  by  barking  and  snapping  at  the 
legs  of  any  one  who  makes  use  of  soap  and  water. 
At  night  it  is  necessary  for  Europeans  to  carry 
a  light  and  a  good  stick,  a  well-planted  blow 
from  the  latter  doing  wonders  in  warning  off  the 
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A    PIONEER    OF    THE    CROSS; 

OR,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  X. 

[FTER  the  completion  of  the  usual 
ceremonies.  Spotted  Snake  rose  and 
opened  the  conference. 

*•  The  great  and  wise  chief  of  the 
pale-faces  may  speak/'  he  began, 
turning  to  Van  Curler,  "  the  red  men  will  listen 
to  his  words.  The  pale-faces  are  among  friends. 
They  can  say  why  they  come  to  the  Mohawk  vil- 
lage." 

When  the  sagamore  had  resumed  his  seat,  the 
commandant,  who  had  often  had  intercourse  with 
the  Indians,  rose,  and  said : 

"  Sagamore,  we  will  say  what  we  think ;  we  will 
say  what  we  wish.  The  Mohawk  people  have 
lifted  the  tomahawk  against  the  Frenchmen  at  the 
Great  Stream,  and  their  young  men  have  returned 
home  conquerors.  We  do  not  say  to  the  Mohaw|c8 
buiy  the  tomahawk  and  make  peace  with  the 
Frenchmen ;  neither  do  we  say,  lift  it  up  and 
destroy  the  Frenchmen.  The  Mohawks  have 
many  wise  men  and  they  can  best  give  them 
advice.  Our  red  friends  have  brought  three 
Frenchmen  to  their  village  who  are  not  warriors, 
and  we  are  come  to  ask  them:  'Will  the 
Mohawks  let  us  take  away  these  men  of  peace 
with  us.'  We  shall  then  send  them  back  to  their 
country,  and  say  to  the  Frenchmen  :  *  The 
Mohawks  are  a  brave  people;  they  fight  only 
with  warriors.*  " 

Labadic  interpreted  this  speech  word  for  word, 
and  then  translated  the  reply  of  the  sagamore  into 
Dutch.     It  was  to  this  eflFect : 

*•  The  pale-faces  from  Cohotatea  are  the  friends 
of  the  Mohawks,  and  what  their  great  chief  says 
rejoices  our  chiefs  and  sachems.    The  great  peo- 

Sle  of  the  Ongwehonwe  have  not  buried  the  toma- 
awk.  The  pale- faces  on  the  Great  Stream  have 
intruded  into  the  land  of  the  Mohawks  with  the 
tomahawk  in  their  hand.  The  great  chief  speaks 
rightly;  the  Mohawks  fight  only  with  warriors. 
It  is  true  that  a  black- robe  and  two  Frenchmen, 
who  had  no  arms,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
braves  of  my  brother  Eagle ;  but  they  came  into 
our  country  with  Hurons,  and  the  Hurons  are  the 
foes  of  the  Ongwehonwe.  The  pale-faces  of 
Cohotatea  know  that." 

When  Spotted  Snake  sat  down,  he  gave  Eagle 
a  secret  sign,  which  he  well  understood.  Then 
he  rose,  and,  with  an  eloquent  tongue,  spoke  of 
the  evil  deeds  of  the  Frenchmen  against  the 
Mohawks.  He  said  that  the  imprisonment  of  the 
missionary  and  the  two  Oblates  had  not  been 
planned  by  him,  and  that  he  only  took  them  with 
him  to  the  villages  for  the  sake  of  his  own  safety, 
for  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  they  might  bring 
down  upon  him  a  troop  of  French,  or  a  band  of 
Hurons.  He  had  never  thought  of  treating  these 
white  men  as  prisoners  of  war,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  have  liberated  them  at  the  proper 
time. 


Van  Curler  knew  his  red-skins  too  well  to  pi 
much  faith  in  them.  He  did  not  think  mud 
their  love  for  truth. 

The  Mohawks,  in  their  intercourse  with 
whites,  had  learned  in  some  de^ee  the  value 
money,  but  they  were  not  avaricious.  They  m 
pleased  with  the  bright  colours  and  the  brillia] 
of  the  trifles  they  got  firom  the  white  m 
and  they  valued  the  goods  themselves  withi 
caring  much  for  the  white  and  yellow  "wampui 
as  they  called  the  gold  and  silver  coins.  Wh 
therefore.  Mynheer  Jacob  Jansen  opened  i 
great  packets,  and  shook  out  their  gola  and  sil 
contents  upon  a  skin,  none  of  the  Indians  pred 
showed  any  great  desire  for  this  treasure. 

"We  offer  this  as  a  ransom  for  the  thj 
Frenchmen,"  said  the  merchant.  "  If  you  pre 
to  have  instead,  arms,  blankets,  or  other  goo 
it  is  all  the  same  to  us." 

The  sagamore,  after  exchanging  a  glance  w 
Eagle,  shook  his  head  with  a  smile,  and  said  : 

'*The  black-robe  and  young  men  are  not 
Gandawaga ;  they  are  far  from  home,  so  far  tt 
they  cannot  hear  the  voice  that  calls  them.  : 
Spotted  Snake  cannot  tell  what  will  ha^jpen 
them.  He  must  again  talk  about  it  with  tl 
chiefs  and  sachems  before  he  gives  an  answer.'' 

•'Very  good,  sagamore.  We  are  contcn 
Take  counsel  together,  and  then  tell  us  short 
and  conclusively  yes  or  no ;  this  money  will  n 
be  offered  you  again,"  said  Van  Curler  decided 
and  then  asked  where  he  should  await  their  h 
word. 

**  A  wigwam  is  prepared  for  the  great  chief  ai 
his  friends,"  replied  Eagle.  *'The  pale-fac 
from  Cohotatea  may  refresh  themselves  with  fo 
and  rest,  for  the  great  light  will  soon  sink,  s 
then  they  may  enter  the  council  hut  of  t 
Mohawks." 

Thus  ended  the  first  conference,  and  night  w 
already  approaching  when  a  message  from  t 
sagamore  announced  that  the  Pow-wow  wos 
again  be  opened  the  next  morning. 

The  Dutch  party,  convinced  that  the  matt 
would  be  prolonged,  enjoyed  a  good  night's  re 
The  savages,  on  the  contrary,  continued  in  ti 
council  hut  till  long  after  midnight. 

The  bushranger  again  appeared  there,  after! 
had  ascertained  that  there  was  no  danger  of  me< 
ing  the  commandant  and  his  escort  during  tl 
night.  He  was  cunningly  weaving  the  threi 
he  held  in  his  hand  into  a  net  from  which  the  a 
tives,  as  far  as  human  foresight  extended,  coo 
not  possibly  escape.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
the  council-hut,  and  yet,  before  the  sun  rose,  1 
had  shouldered  his  gun,  and  was  on  his  way  J 
Renselaerswyk.  If  Eagle  kept  his  word,  tl 
wretched  man  would  have  attained  his  object,  tf 
would  have  no  longer  to  fear  that  his  shama 
treason  would  ever  come  to  light,  and  did™ 
chief  break  his  word,  Jan  had  already  ^0^8]^ 
plan  of  revenge,  the  carrying  out  of  which  wool 
bring  destruction  to  the  Mohawks. 

When  the  Pow-wow  was  again  opened  the  iwj 
morning.  Van  Curler  was  at  once  told  that  t* 
Indians  would  give  up  the  captives  at  once  n 
the  French  at  Three  Rivers,  and  aD  the  «J 
deavours  of  the  Dutch  to  obtain  their  uber^ 
failed.  The  negociation  lasted  for  two  days,  aafl 
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theo  ^  ntumed  to  Renselaerswyk.    They  did 

not  be&R  in  the  sincerity  of  the  savages,  but 

tbopaitlatthe  lives  of  the  white  men  would 


Vta  CBiier  could  with  difficulty  restrain  his 
fl^.aod  had  almost  decided  to  bring  the  affair 
fejore  die  States  General,  in  case  the  savages 
Md  break  their  word,  and  not  deliver  up  the 
bBKaos  at  Three  Rivers.  How  far  he  dared  go 
jTsBchacase^and  whether  his  government  would 
'ehffl  a  sufficient  troop  to  exercise  an  exemplary 
Koton  the  savages  was  veiy  doubtful, 
law  with  the  Mohawks  would  benefit  the 
),ie  great  rival  of  Holland  in  America, 
ilie,  the  captivity  of  the  missionaries  might 
jtoa  compact  between  France  and  the  States 
laii  and  to  settlements  of  the  boundaries  on 
isiif  and  then  the  red-skins  would  soon  be 
tt  to  reason.  Such  were  the  calculations  of 
leanmandant  and  Mynheer  Jacob  Jansen.  ^ut 
m  oat  quite  otherwise. 

\Ma  the  conclusion  of  the  Pow-wow,  the 
batks  ito  had  been  waiting  outside  returned 
lidrTiQaffe,  and  as  the  hawker  had  returned 
pi  Rens^ierswyk  to  Gandawaga  the  excite- 
Mabated,and  evervthing  pursued  its  accus- 
^  course.  The  brave  man  learned  from 
that  the  captive  Frenchmen  were  to  be 
^to  their  people  on  the  S.  Lawrence  as 
u^  rains  had  ceased,  and  the  ground 
tane  in  some  de^ee  dry.  He  did  not  suc- 
a  seeing  the  captives. 

ma  as  his  business  in  the  village  was  ended 
Kwas  making  his  way  to  the  other  villages, 
J^qoes  and  Ren^  were  brought  to  their 
>»  for  the  time  being  and  told  that  they 
U  be  fiberated  in  a  short  time,  and  taken 
« to  the  S.  Lawrence,  if  they  would,  till  that 
^Qiake  no  more  magical  signs,  nor  murmur 
B  of  enchantment.  They  should  speak  no 
fc  to  the  bad  spirit  whom  they  served,  or  a 
9  from  the  tomahawk  should  render  them  in- 
(^  of  doing  more  harm.  Neither  of  the 
*  "»de  any  reply  to  this  warning,  and  in  a 
mji  in  the  fervour  of  their  faith  they  had  for- 
fcliL 

ja^ies  did  what  he  could  to  give  his  Indian 

V liners  the  help  of  religion;  to  instruct 

I^Mgthen  the  Hurons  who  still  remained  in 

in  the  faith  ;  to  comfort  them  and  to 

^Gonpil  lived  in  a  Mohawk  family,  where 
•^  a  little  maiden  who  liked  the  kind  white 
J»*mle  he  was  also  pleased  with  her.  In  con- 
■J^inlacourse  with  the  savages,  he  soon 
Menoogh  of  their  language  to  be  able  to 
'fay^  understood,  and  then  he  told  his 
fttvowite  much  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
pMer  of  the  good  God,  of  the  glory  of  heaven, 
^  sood  angel  and  of  the  number  of  happy 
F  which  leioice  for  all  eternity  before  the 
■J[J«of,the  Eternal.  The  child  was  a  very 
g«w«K«tcner,  andas  often  as  she  found  the 
Pwe  alone  die  wanted  further  instruction. 
*J^  imposed  the  strictest  silence  upon  her 
'*H|^to  wir  conversations,  and  threatened 
w  hernodiing  more  If  she  spoke  of  them  to 
^^^^  The  fitde  one  kept  her  secret,  and 


no  one  suspected  that  the  Oblate  was  trying  to 
gain  this  young  soul  to  the  faith. 

Teacher  and  pupil  were  one  morning,  as  they 
thought,  alone  in  tne  hut,  and  Ren^  was  teaching 
the  child  to  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  to  say 
the  PaUr  Nosier,  when  he  was  suddenly  terrifiea 
by  a  hoarse  laugh  just  behind  him. 

He  turned,  and  Assendase  stood  before  him, 
looking  with  wild  and  flashing  eyes  first  at  him 
and  then  at  the  child  still  kneeling  on  the  ground. 

''  The  false  pale-face  is  poisoning  the  child  of 
the  Mohawks.  He  is  taking  her  to  his  bad  spirit 
that  he  mav  destroy  her  I "  cried  the  old  man, 
foaming  with  rage. 

**  Not  to  any  bad  spirit  but  to  God,  the  loving 
Father  of  all  men  whether  white  or  red  am  I  lead- 
ing this  child,"  replied  Ren6  with  a  bright 
look. 

**  Pale-face,  you  have  done  what  you  will  repent 
of  when  it  is  too  late  !  "  threatened  the  old  man  as 
he  left  the  hut. 

"Come  with  me,  white  man,  that  the  braves 
may  not  kill  you,"  begged  the  child,  as  she  hur- 
ried into  the  street. 

The  voun^  man  involuntarily  followed  the 
thoughtful  child  for  a  short  distance  ;  then  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  seek  F.  Jaques,  and  he  turned 
back. 

The  child  believed  that  her  white  friend  was 
following  her,  and  did  not  turn  to  look  till,  in  all 
haste,  she  had  reached  a  place  of  concealment  of 
which  she  knew. 

As  Ren^  approached  the  hut  where  the  mis- 
sionary lived  with  a  lunatic  Indian,  he  heard  cries 
and  abuse.  At  his  entrance,  the  savage  was 
raging  like  one  possessed,  because  the  priest 
would  not  give  up  to  him  the  only  piece  01  stuff 
which  served  him  as  a  garment.  On  the  entrance 
of  a  second  pale-face  the  unhappy  man  fled  from 
the  hut  with  loud  cries. 

**  What  has  happened  to  you,  my  good  Ren^  ?  " 
asked  the  missionaiy,  "  you  are  so  pale  and  look 
so  distressed." 

**  Thanks  to  my  thoughtlessness  I  believe  they 
will  make  an  ena  of  me,  and  of  you  also,"  re- 

flied  the  Oblate.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  escape,  but 
should  be  glad  to  go  outside  the  village  with  you 
when  I  will  tell  you  all  that  has  happened  as  well 
as  make  my  Confession  and  pray  with  you." 

"Certainly,  Ren^,"  replied  the  father. 

So  Uiey  came  to  the  pallisades  by  a  bushy  path, 
and  climbing  them  as  they  had  so  often  done, 
they  reached  the  open  countiy  unobserved.  They 
soon  reached  the  covert  of  the  forest,  and  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  came  to  a  little  height  from 
which  they  could  look  down  upon  the  village. 
Then  they  stopped,  lay  down  under  a  mighty 
palm  tree  and  told  of  their  latest  experiences. 

F.  Jaques  was  frir  from  blaming  the  Oblate ; 
he  did  not  even  call  him  thoughtless. 

"  Whatever  we  do  in  God's  name  is  well  done," 
he  said.  "  Be  at  peace,  my  dear  Ren6.  Death 
will  not  find  us  unprepared." 

"  It  will  not  find  me  as  fully  prepared  as  I 
could  wish,"  replied  Ren^  with  a  sigh. 

'^  Then,  come  to  Confession,  my  son." 

"  I  desire  this,  but  I  have  one  other  wis^.  May 
I  speak  it?" 

•^Speak,  my  good  Ren^."  ^  ^    ^  ^  , 
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"Be  it  so.  Then  you  will  grant  the  secret  and 
most  ardent  wish  of  my. heart,  father;  but  I  fear 
a  denial.'* 

"  Not  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  grant  it." 

"It  is  in  your  power.  Listen  to  me.  A 
presentiment  of  my  death,  which  I  have  had 
for  some  days,  makes  me  earnestly  desire  to 
die  as  one  of  the  least  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  Oh.  my  father,  give  me  the  vows  I  I 
beg  for  this  on  my  knees.  Do  not  denv  me. 
You  are  silent.  You  smile.  Can  I  hope  it  ?  Can 
I  receive  the  vows  from  you  ?  Time  presses ;  the 
Mohawks  are  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Look 
down  the  village  below.  They  will  soon  come  in 
search  of  me,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  conceal- 
ment. Grant  my  request,  and  I  will  pray  for  you 
fervently." 

The  missionary  looked  at  the  faithful  partner  of 
his  sufferings  ;  then,  in  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  he 
replied : 

"  How  can  I  refuse  such  a  request,  Ren^  ?  It 
was  onl^  your  delicate  health  which  prevented 

?our  bemg  received  into  the  Company  formerly, 
f  you  are  ready  to  take  the  vows  I  am  to  give 
them." 

This  was,  indeed,  the  most  joyful  day  in  the 
life  of  the  young  man,  for  he  now  saw  the  highest 
of  his  wishes  gratified.  The  Jesuit  held  his  new 
brother  locked  in  his  embrace,  and  both  returned 
fervent  thanks  to  God. 

Below,  in  the  village,  reigned  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. The  savages  had  found  the  huts  occupied 
by  the  white  men  forsaken,  and  were  searching 
every  comer  to  find  some  trace  of  the  fugitives. 
In  vain  did  Eagle  and  Spotted  Snake  endeavour 
to  calm  the  excited  people ;  the  braves  became 
more  wild,  the  women  more  furious  for  death. 
Eagle  sprang  on  to  a  log  of  wood  before  the  coun- 
cil-nut, and,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  cried  out : 

"Will  the  Mohawk  braves  shut  their  ears  to 
the  voice  of  their  chief?  Has  a  bad  spirit 
perverted  them,  and  will  they  no  longer  listen  to 
Eagle's  voice?  The  pale-faces  have  not  fled 
away.  They  are  only  terrified  by  the  anger  of 
our  braves.  They  have  only  hidden  themselves 
till  the  Mohawks  become  calmer.  Whither  could 
they  fly  ?  My  brave  young  men  overtake  the  wild 
deer  on  the  prairie.  Can  a  black-robe  escape 
them  who  has  never  made  use  of  his  feet  ?  The 
young  pale-face  is  almost  blind ;  how  could  he 
escape.  Assemble  around  your  chief,  Mohawks, 
and  he  will  seek  the  pale-faces  with  you,  and  we 
will  find  them." 

Eagle  had  chosen  the  right  means  in  appealing 
to  the  obedience  of  his  warriors  and  it  succeeded. 
The  commotion  was  controlled,  and  at  his  first 
words  silence  was  restored  to  the  place  where  the 
whole  population  of  Gandawaga  was  assembled. 

"  Eagle  has  spoken  wisely.  But  the  young 
pale-face  must  die ;  he  has  wished  to  sacrifice 
thisxhild  to  the  bad  spirit,"  exclaimed  Assen- 
dase's  croaking  voice. 

The  old  man  had  found  Rent's  little  pupil  in 
her  gliding  place,  and  setting  the  terrified  child 
upoil  his  shoulder  exposed  her  to  the  general 
view. 

"This  child  can  herself  show  you  what  the  false 
pale-face  has  taught  her;  "  and,  turning  to  her, 
asked :  "  What  were  you  to  do,  and  what  were 


you  to  say  when  you  were  alone  with  the  pale-bc 
in  the  hut?" 

The  little  maiden  made  the  Sira  of  the  Ctoa 
and  stammered  a  petition  of  the  Our  Father  ^Aat 
she  remembered,  after  which  the  old  man  place 
her  on  the  eiound. 

A  howl  of  wrath  filled  the  air,  which  was  heai 
even  on  the  hill  where  the  two  white  men  wq 
praying. 

"  Do  you  hear  how  the  savages  are  raj 
father?"  asked  Ren^. 

"  Yes,  I  hear  them,"  replied  the  priest 
great  serenity. 

"Will  you  not  leave  me  here  alone,  del 
father?" 

The  missionary  looked  at  the  young  man  with 
smile  of  surprise. 

"  We  will  die  together,  my  good  Rene,  com 
what  may." 

The  cracking  of  breaking  twigs  was  heard  I 
the  thicket  which  surrounded  the  hill.  A  Moba«i 
appeared,  saw  the  white  men,  and  hastened  (0 
them.     Ren^  rose,  and  folded  his  hands  in  pntfer^ 

The  supposed  murderer  came  on  breatUeis^  bat\ 
he  neither  grasped  his  tomahawk  nor  ^oiaiadkk 
gun.    It  was  Kortsaeton. 

"  The  Mohawks  are  in  search  of  the  pak4MaS9 
they  will  kill  them.  Kortsaeton  does  not  befiew 
that  the  black-robe  is  a  wicked  conjuror.  Vm 
pale-faces  must  hide  t|iemselves.  Kortsada 
will  take  them  to  a  place  where  they  will  be  nil 
till  the  braves  no  longer  seek  their  lives,"  he  cried 
in  haste. 

"  We  will  not  fly,  good  Kortsaeton,"  they  re- 
plied with  one  word. 

The  chief  stared  at  them  in  amaze. 

"  The  pale-faces  must  follow  Kortsaeton.  He 
will  protect  them,"  he  continued  after  a  short 
pause. 

The  priest  shook  his  head.  j 

"  No,  chief,  we  will  remain  where  we  are,"  re- 
plied Ren^.  I 

"  The  braves  may  take  our  lives.  We  have] 
done  them  no  harm ;  we  will  wait  for  them  here," 
added  Jaques. 

"Then  Kortsaeton  must  go;  the  pale-iacei 
think  he  has  a  double  tongue,  muttered  the  «* 
jected  deliverer  and  he  again  placed  the  rifle 
upon  his  shoulder,  which  he  had  lai^  on  tbe 
ground. 

"You  mistake,  chief.  We  believe  and  trust 
you,  but  we  cannot  follow  you,"  said  the  mis- 
sionary distinctly. 

"  Aah !  Can  the  black-robe  die  twice  ?  "  mut- 
tered the  Mohawk,  and  he  disappeared  in  the 
bushes  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

"  What  noble  heartedness  !  "  cried  Ren6. 

"  God  will  reward  him,"  said  the  priest. 

Very  soon  after  this  a  wild- looking  brave,  toma- 
hawk in  hand,  appeared,  and  rushed  joyfully  upon 
the  white  men  he  discovered. 

"  Black  Snake,  Airestoi  requires  you !  *'  he 
cried,  and  rushed  upon  the  pnest  who  awaited 
him  calmly. 

"Ondesonk  will  not  fly,"  said  the  father. 
"  The  Mohawks  may  kill  him." 

"  You  want  me,"  said  Ren6,  as  he  held  out  bis 
hands  to  be  bound. 

This  coolness  seemed  to  impress  the  savages. 
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f  did  not  ill-treat  the  white  men,  but  only 
ethoi  hack  to  their  village  with  cries  and  re- 

.  7k  Frenchnien  prayed  aloud. 

tple-fiaces  cry  in  vain  to  their  bad  spirit, 

atoi  has  conquered  him,  and  he  hears 
$woi,"  said  a  sneaking  voice,  and  he  struck 
Mstablow  which  felled  him  to  the  ground, 
f  Iicard  another  heavy  blow,  and  Ren6  cry 
i*MyJesus!*'  He  turned  in  terror;  at  his 
|kfRen6,  his  skull  shattered,  and  near  him 

tjcrerwith  his  blood-stained  tomahawk  in 

Ljiques  bared  his  head,  and  commended  his 
luWaven,  but  the  murderous  axe  did  not  fall 
dtime,  for  the  warriors  were  ashamed  of 
f  deed,  and  drove  the  missionary  down  to 
and  to  the  space  before  the  council 

Spotted  Snake  gave  him  over  to  two 

1,^0  took  him  back  to  the  hut  which  he 

5  inhabited.     Then  the  tom-tom  sounded 

I  the  sachems  and  chiefs  to  the  council- 

Aproccedings  in  the  hastily  assembled  Pow- 
of  a  stormy  nature.  The  murder  of  the 
fl  was  considered  by  the  leaders  as  an 
Jjflch  mi^ht  have  serious  consequences  for 
■*^^^5.  Several  speakers  pointed  out  that 
to  whom  the  giving  up  of  the  captives 
Rfiised  because  they  would  without  their 
l»  be  sent  back  to  the  French  would 
^  act,  and  consider  the  Mohawks  the 
•fall  pale-faces.  There  had  been  many 
'w  for  making  away  with  the  captive 
or  they  could  have  been  hidden,  and 
■wnders  persuaded  that  they  had  no  hand 
*»r  destruction.  This  had  been  done,  but 
<ieath  of  the  young  white  man  could  not 
a  secret,  and  all  that  could  be  done  to 
>t  a  war  depended  on  the  safety  of  the  mis- 
If  he  was  protected,  they  could  tell  the 
■s  that  Goupil  had  been  slain  by  a  stupid 
'or  whose  act  the  Mohawks  were  not 
^Wc,  and  he  could  be  sent  away,  and  be 
Dp  to  the  Hollanders  when  caught.  This  was 
^  taken  by  the  sagamore  and  elder  chiefs, 
*tltt younger  members  of  the  council  thought 
■ohawks  should  take  all  consequences  on 
'^im,  and  they  need  only  tell  the  Hollanders 
J  wcy  wished  to  disinter  the  tomahawk  they 
find  the  Mohawks  prepared.  The  con- 
gas carried  on  with  great  warmth,  and 
several  hours.  At  last  the  peace-party 
fJJJed.  All  this  happened  on  the  Feast  of  S. 
Wiacl.  1642. 

/•  Jaques  was  convinced  thit  his  last  hour  had 
^  and  awaited  in  prayer  the  approach  of  his 

_J^.en  a  chief  and  some  braves  entered  the  hut, 
SJv  ^^T  ^^^^  ordered  the  white  man  to  fol- 
"'ni-   The  Jesuit  obeyed  in  silence.     He  ob- 


w_  ~-    *••*-  OltCCLS  ^liiUUJI^ll     WHICH    lie      Wcl»   ICU 

,j^'^®  W^r  crowded  by  unruly  people;  he 
jj-^l^^^y  groups  who,  instead  of  mocking  and 
3  J^ra,  spoke  excitedly  with  each  other, 


«Ki  men  castmg  furtive  glances  at  himself, 

luf°^,J°^°»ander  of  the  escort  ordered  a  halt 

^ore  the  hut  of  the  old  Mohawk  who  had  made 


•  %onqi 


[um  squaw  cut  pflf  the  priest's  thumb, 


called  out  the  old  man,  who  was  known  to  be  the 
irreconcileable  enemy  of  the  Frenchmen  and  the 
Hurons,  and  gave  the  missionary  to  him  as  his 
slave.  Then  the  chief  whispered  something  in 
the  ear  of  the  captive's  new  master,  and  retired 
with  his  people. 

F.  Jaques  could  not  account  for  this  change  of 
conduct  in  the  savages;  still  more  was  he  sur- 
prised when  his  master,  who  had  followed  him 
mto  the  hut,  spoke  calmly  to  him,  and  assured 
him  that  his  life  was  in  no  danger,  and  that 
Goupirs  destruction  was  not  approved  by  the 
council.  There  were  still  hot-heads  in  the  village 
who  were  not  to  be  trusted,  but  Ondesonk— me 
Mohawks  called  him  by  his  Huron  name — ^had  as 
yet  nothing  to  do  outside  the  door,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  for  any  hand  in  Gandawaga  to  touch 
him  so  long  as  the  council  desired  that  he  should 
live.  He  was  not  to  practise  anymore  magic, 
and  he  would  certainly  be  sent  back  to  the  pale- 
faces at  the  Great  Stream. 

But  for  all  this  the  missionary  could  not  feel 
certain  that  if  his  public  execution  had  not  yet 
been  decided  upon  he  might  yet  be  killed  bv  some 
desperado  taking  the  matter  upon  himself.  His 
life  he  knew  was  in  God's  hands,  and  his  daily 
and  hourly  prayer  was :  "  Thv  will  be  done !  " 

When  the  old  Mohawk  told  his  new  slave  on 
the  following  morning  that  he  had  nothing  for 
him  to  do,  the  father  begged  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  bury  his  murdered  firiend. 

The  old  man  was  surprised  at  the  request. 

*'  Will  Ondesonk  give  himself  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies '  "  he  asked. 

"  I  must  do  my  duty ;  I  must  bury  my  brother," 
said  the  priest,  and  set  out  on  his  way. 

No  one  hindered  him,  but  a  young  Mohawk  war- 
rior who  had  before  spoken  to  him  in  a  friendly 
manner  met  him,  and  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  design. 

"Enemies  are  bent  upon  killing  Ondesonk  if 
they  should  meet  him  in  a  convenient  place. 
Ondesonk  is  not  wise  in  leaving  the  village.^' 

But  the  warning  of  the  kind-heaited  man  pro- 
duced no  effect.  He  thanked  him,  and  hastened 
on.  Just  before  the  palisade  an  old  man  with 
whom  he  had  lived  for  a  few  days,  and  had  taught 
much  good,  called  to  him  : 

•*  Where  is  Ondesonk  going  ?  " 

"Into  the  forest  where  my  white  brother  lies 
dead.  I  must  bury  him,"  and  he  would  have 
hurried  on. 

Then  the  Mohawk  stood  in  his  way  and  pointed 
to  four  desperate-looking  young  men  who  were 
going  slowly  towards  the  exit  of  the  village,  and 
from  time  to  time  looked  at  the  missionary. 

*'  Does  Ondesonk  see  those  young  men,  and 
does  he  know  that  they  watch  him?"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"  I  see  them,  but  I  fear  them  not.  I  must  do 
what  I  intend,"  replied  the  Jesuit. 

"  Ondesonk  runs  to  his  destruction,"  murmured 
the  kind  old  man.  '*  He  may  go,  but  I  will  call 
a  man  to  go  with  him ;  then  he  is  safe.  The 
young  men  will  not  touch  him  if  he  is  not  alone," 
said  the  old  man,  and  from  a  neighbouring  hut 
he  called  an  Algonquin  who  had  long  since  been 
taken  captive  by  the  Mohawks,  and  had  become 
at  home  with  them. 
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Tills  man  was  quite  ready  to  accompany  the 
priest,  and  they  went  together  into  the  open 
country.  The  warrior  let  them  go  on,  and  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance. 

The  corpse  still  lay  on  the  spot  where  it  had 
fallen.  Some  do^s,  which  were  feeding  on  it, 
rushed  away  barking  as  the  two  men  approached, 
and  the  missionary  shuddered  when  he  saw  how 
they  had  mutilated  the  remains.  Weeping,  he 
kneeled  down  and  prayed,  then,  with  the  help  of 
the  Algonquin,  he  placed  the  body  in  a  little 
stream,  and  covered  it  with  a  heavy  stone,  for 
not  till  he  was  leaving  the  village  did  he  remem- 
ber that  he  should  want  a  spade.  It  was  now 
too  late  to  return,  so  he  went  nome  with  his  com- 
panion with  the  intention  of  returning  to  finish 
his  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

And  now  the  men  who  had  followed  him,  and 
had  observed  all  he  had  done  came  to  him,  and 
asked  in  a  threatening  tone  for  what  reason  he 
had  left  the  village. 

"  My  master  told  me  I  might  go,  and  so  I 
went.  I  did  what  he  permitted,* 'lie  answered, 
and  they  let  him  go  on. 

On  the  following  day  his  master  took  him  to  a 
a  field  of  ripe  maize  and  told  him  to  gather  it  in. 
Then  one  of  the  young  men  who  were  watching 
him  came  near,  and  swung  his  tomahawk  angrily, 
but  the  old  Mohawk  came  forward  and  drove  him 
away. 

Towards  noon  it  began  to  rain,  and  an  icy 
north  wind  made  it  so  cold  that  F.  Jaques,  whose 
miserable  clothing  hardly  came  down  to  his  knees, 
was  hardly  able  to  keep  warmth  in  him.  He 
had  long  been  without  shoes,  stockings,  cap,  and 
other  garments.  Goupil  had  been  no  better  off. 
An  old  torn  and  blood-stained  shirt,  which  no 
Indian  could  have  envied  him,  was  his  only  pro- 
tection against  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
which  occur  in  Autumn  to  the  north  of  New  York. 
During  the  day  the  poor  creatures  were  often 
exposed  to  sucn  burning  heat  that  their  skin 
peeled  from  their  arms,  necks  and  shoulders,  and 
at  night  they  had  no  other  bed  than  the  cold 
ground.  For  whole  days  they  had  no  food,  made 
mtiguing  marches,  ana  suffered  fearful  tortures, 
all  which  they  were  enabled  to  bear. 

Before  the  sun  had  risen  the  next  morning  the 
priest  a^n  hastened  forth  prepared  with  a  spade 
for  digging  a  grave.  But  how  describe  his  terror 
when  lie  no  longer  found  the  body  ?  Perhaps  it 
had  been  carriea  down  by  the  stream  now  swelled 
by  the  rain,  and  lay  in  some  deeper  place,  or 
might  have  been  stopped  by  the  bushes  on  the 
banks.  Consoling  himself  with  these  thoughts  he 
spent  hours  wading  in  the  icy  water  in  search  of 
it ;  but  his  labour  was  fruitless,  the  body  had  dis- 
appeared, and  he  could  only  suppose  that  the 
szvsLges  had  taken  it  away. 

With  a  sorrowful  heart  he  returned  to  the  place 
of  the  murder,  again  offered  prayers,  and  then 
went  to  his  labours  in  the  field,  quite  determined 
to  renew  his  search  at  some  other  time. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  IRISH  SURGEON  AND  THE 
IRON    DUKE, 


*'  Marriage  is  the  gravej'ard  of  love !  "  an  un- 
fortunate man  said.  "  Yes,  and  you  men  are  the 
grave-diggers/'  retorted  his  wife. 


LANCING  through  an  old  book  the  other 
day — "Rough  notes  by  an  Old  Soldier"— I 
came  upon  the  following  amusing  anecdote 
concerning  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington : 
During  the  winter  of  1 8 13- 14  the  army  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  starvation.  Maurice  Quill, 
impatient  at  these  hardships,  with  Irish  wit  aod 
impudence,  determined  to  put  Lord  Wellington 
himself  under  contribution,  and  made  a  bet  that 
he  would  not  only  dine  with  the  commander-in- 
chief,  but  also  borrow  ten  dollars  from  him. 
Riding  up  valiantly  to  the  quarters  of  his  lord- 
ship, he  gave  a  thundering  knock  with  a  bi^ 
stick  at  the  door,  aud  asked  if  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  lived  there.  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the 
orderly,  "  here  is  an  aide-de-camp  coming,  may  I 
ask  your  business,  sir?"  "I  wish  to  see  Lord 
Wellin^on,  if  he  is  at  home."  "  His  lordship  is 
in  the  house,  but  too  much  engaged  to  see  anjr 
one  to-day ;  I  will  take  your  message  to  his  lord- 
ship." "  No,  I  thank  you,  if  I  cairt  see  him  to- 
day I  will  wait  till  to-morrow."  "Something 
particular,  perhaps,  which  you  wish  to  lay  in 

frivate."  "  Precisely  so."  "  Well,  step  m,  and 
will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you."  Away  he  went, 
and  told  his  lordship  that  a  Dr.  Quill  was  below 
in  a  state  of  anxiety,  and  would  not  take  an? 
denial,  came  a  long  way  to  see  your  lordship,  and 
would  not  go  back  tin  he  delivered  his  secret 
"Well,  well,  show  him  up."  After  some  bow- 
ing and  scraping,  "My  lord,"  he  said,  "I  am 
the  surgeon  of  the  31st,  and  have  come  over  to 
pay  my  personal  respects,  and  to  see  jrour  lord- 
ship, and "     "  Yes,  yes,"(cutting  him  short), 

"  how  are  you  all  getting  on  in  the  second  division, 
many  men  in  hospital  ?  You  must  get  them  out, 
we  will  want  them  all  by-and  by."  "  Indeed,  my 
lord,  I  was  going  to  say,  that  we  are  badly  off  to 
hospital  supplies,  and  no  money  to  be  had;  I 
think  I  could  get  many  restoring  comforts  for  the 
invalids  that  would  put  them  on  their  legs,  if  I 
might  make  bold  enough  to  ask  your  lordship  for 
the  loan  of  ten  dollars  until  the  next  issue  of  pay. 
when  I  will  return  it  with  a  thousand  thanks." 
"  Very  well,  very  well,  Mr.  Quill,  you  shall  have 
it ;  how  far  have  you  come  to-day  ?  "  "  Oh,  in- 
deed, I  have  come  seven  long  leagues  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  there's  not  a  bit  of  an  inn  over  the  \ 
whole  country  where  a  body  could  get  a  morsel  of 
dinner."  "  Oh  I  well,  if  not  too  late  for  you,  sUy 
and  have  some  dinner  before  you  return.  We 
dine  at  six.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Quill."  Quill's 
eyes  opened  wide  and  jo)milly  at  this  invitation. 
He  was  punctual  fo  the  six,  as  he  said.  All  his 
wit  and  humour  came  to  the  surface.  He  1^ 
the  table  in  a  roar  of  laughter  all  the  efeni'^ 
until  he  retired  with  his  ten  dollars  and  his 
Wellington  dinner,  got  a  shake-down  with  ms 
finend  3ie  aide-de-camp,  and  his  whack  of  bran« 


(question 

every  one  knew  him  to  be  as  upnght  and  b<><|^  ^ 
able  as  he  was  eccentric  and  surcharged  wift 
mirth  and  glee  when  others  were  desponding. 
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liER   GRIEF  IS  SO   HEAVY,   SO  SAD  ! 


Uflra    f  ismi3r£'s    |t)cal. 


By    ALICE    HORLOH, 


CHAPTER   VI. 


And  my  answer  is  simply,  *=  1  don't  believe  it 


08A  it  stubbing  bUlerly  as  ^he  finishes         *'  But  there  is  the  letter  in  his  own  writing  to 

her  story*  prove  the  fact.     He  does  not  even  deny  it." 
'*  Oh.  H^Ien,  who  could  have  btlieved        "  My  dear."  I  say,  wisely,  "  rhe  letter  does  not 

Igj^fGifiljlJ"  she  says.  say  he  is  married,  does  it?    Only  that  it  is  to  bet 
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arzanged.    He  might  have  intended  to  wed  this 
girl,  but  changed  his  mind." 

"  Listen  to  M3rra's  story,  and  you  will  see  how 
everything  she  told  me  goes  to  prove,  without 
doubt,  that  he  is  her  husband.  Oh,  Helen,  don'-t 
you  know  how  gladly  I  would  believe  in  Gerald's 
mnocence ;  but,  alas !  I  cannot.  Four  years  ago, 
Myra  Lovell,  that  gipsy  to  whom  I  spoke  in  the 
valley,  encamped  with  her  tribe  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  £xmouth.  She  had  walked  some  distance 
one  day,  telling  the  fortunes  ot  rustic  peasants 
she  chanced  to  meet,  when  a  young  gentleman 
passed  her.  She  accosted  him  with  the  usual 
question,  '  If  he  would  not  have  his  fortune  told  ? ' 
and  he  lauehingly  acquiesced  with  some  flattering 
remark.    He  praised  her  beauty,  and  he  gave  her 

fold,  keeping  her  in  conversation  for  some  time, 
he  acquaintance  between  them  did  not  stop 
there ;  again  and  again  Myra  came  across  him, 
until  she  knew  that  these  meetings  were  not  acci- 
dental on  his  part.  He  spoke  of  love  to  her,  and 
said  she  should  become  his  wife.  She  knew  that 
her  race  weds  not  with  a  stranger ;  but  she  loved 
him,  and  clandestine  interviews  were  arranged 
between  them.  The  letter  she  gave  me  was  one 
sent  to  her  about  that  time.  She  kept  the  tryst 
he  asked.  He  was  urging  her  to  trust  his  vows 
and  fly  with  him  away  from  her  people,  when  a 
stalwart  gipsy  burst  through  the  hedge  behind 
them,  and  seizing  her  lover  by  the  throat,  flung 
him  to  the  ground. 

"  '  Promise  to  marry  her,'  he  ejaculated,  '  or  I 
swear  I'll  throttle  you.  Do  you  think  our  girls 
are  to  be  fooled  by  fine  gentlemen  like  you  ? ' 

"This  man  named  Eldred,  was  desirous  to 
wed  Myra  himself ;  consequently,  jealousy,  added 
to  his  enormous  strength,  made  him  no  con- 
temptible rival,  and  her  lover  gave  the  promise 
he  aemanded. 

"  Myra  indignantly  told  Eldred  that  the  man 
he  was  insulting  thus,  had  always  intended  to 
make  her  his  wife,  and  was  even  then  urging  her 
to  go  with  him  to  be  married. 

*' '  Child,  you  are  a  fool ! '  came  his  bitter  reply. 
*  You  would  not  have  the  love  of  an  honest  man, 
but  you'll  let  this  fine  fellow  who  calls  himself 
gentlemaftf  amuse  himself  with  you,  until  he 
brings  you  to  shame,  and  then  leaves  you  to  bear 
it  alone.  But  now  'tis  something  stronger  than 
a  Romany  lass  that  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  he 
shall  be  made  to  keep  his  word.' 

"  With  this  speech,  he  forced  them  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  tribe,  spoke  a  few  words  to 
Myra's  father,  and  there  and  then  a  marriage  in 

fipsy  fashion  was  celebrated  between  Myra  and 
er  lover.  For  a  few  weeks,  her  husband  remained 
with  her,  during  which  she  learnt  from  him  that 
he  was  the  nephew  of  Colonel  Strathem,  of  Mar- 
ley  Lodge,  then  he  deserted  her,  and  from  that 
time  until  to-day,  Myra  never  saw  him  until 
Gerald  passed  her  with  me." 

"  But  is  she  sure  this  is  the  same  man  ?  It  may 
be  only  a  chance  resemblance,"  I  urge. 

"  Helen,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  The  letter 
is  signed  '  G.  Conyers.'  " 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  I  say.     **At  any 
rate,  though  I  cannot  prove  it,  I  feel  in  my  soul  a 
certainty  of  Gerald  Conyer's  truth." 
**  But  how  can  you  ciplain ? " 


"  I  can't  explain— if  explanations  could  alw? 
be  made,  things  would  never  go  wrong  as  tb 
do—still,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  certain  tb 
Gerald  is  a  good  man,  utterly  innocent  of  the  \ 
imputed  to  him." 

Nora  is  not  perfection ;  she  is  a  fiery  little  s^ 
sometimes,  when  her  quick  southern  blood  ris^ 
It  does  so  now  at  my  words. 

"  Oh,"  she  cries,  angrily,  "  I  know  you  w^ 
always  greatly  taken  with  him.  Since  you  fj 
more  sympathy  with  the  wrong -doer  than  witht 
wronged,  vvhy  not  go  and  tell  him  so?  I  dare^ 
he  is  still  downstairs." 

The  taunt  is  undeserved,  but  I  do  not  reply,! 
I  know  these  petulant  words  come  from  a  i 
heart ;  but  on  them  I  act.     Nora  has  thrown  hi 
self  face  downwards  on  the  bed.   I  leave  hertbi 
and  go  down.    Gerald  is  still  sitting  in  the  sai 
attitude — his  arms  spread  out  on  the  table,  1 
face  hidden    upon  them.      So  noiseless  is 
entrance  that  he  does  not  hear  it.    As  1 
upon  him  thus  crushed  down  in  his  manh< 
prime,  a  yearning  tenderness  seems  to  sway 
utterly.     With  it  a  sudden  consciousness  awil 
within  my  soul— perhaps  Nora's  hasty  words hai 
given  me  the  key  to  my  own  feelings— but  I  k 
in  this  hour  that  I  love  Gerald  Conyers  with 
whole  heart.    The  knowledge  sweeps  through 
being  with  the  force  of  a  mighty  wind  which dii 
all  l^fore  it.    Overwhelmed  with  humiliation 
this  revelation  of  myself,  I  turn  to  flee,  but 
hears  mv  footsteps.   He  springs  to  his  feet,  a 
of  joy  flashing  like  lightning  across  his  face, 
fades  instantly  at  sight  of  me,  leaving  only  % 
dead  calm  of  despair ;  evidently  he  first  tho^ 
it  was  Nora.    I  cannot  go  away  without  giw 
some  reason  for  my  appearance,  so  I  say,  sadly 

**  Mr.  Conyers,  I  am  so  sorry  this  has  hi 
pened.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  set  matti 
right?" 

*•  Does  Nora  ask  that  ?  "  he  questions. 

I  shake  my  head  in  the  negative. 

"No,"  he  says,  "I  thought  not;  she  is  i 
placable." 

**I  am  afraid  so." 

A  long  pause,  a  heavy  sigh,  then— 

"You  have  heard  all,  Miss  Broughton?" 

I  bow  assent. 

"  Farewell  then ;  I  had  better  go."  He  hoi 
out  his  hand,  but  draws  it  back,  saying,  "fi 
perhaps  you  do  not  care  to  shake  hands  with  W 
Of  course  you  side  with  Nora  ?  " 

*'  Do  you  think  so  ?  Is  there  no  explanation? 
I  ask. 

*'  None,"  comes  the  decided  reply.  "Nora a 
accused  me  of  a  great  crime.  She  believes  B 
guilty.     Well,  I  do  not  justify  myself." 

Here,  my  liking  for  him  gets  the  better  of  fl 
discretion.     I  exclaim,  impetuously, 

'Though  all  the  world  believed  this  vile  ttal 
of  you,  I  should  not.  Circumstances  seem  agaw 
you,  but,  in  spite  of  them,  my  faith  stands  firm. 
am  ceitain  the  truth  will  come  to  light  in  tut 
your  honour  will  be  cleared  from  stain." 

*•  Thank  you,  Helen,  for  your  trust.  It  hasf« 
new  life  into  my  heart,  and  God  knows  it  is  hcfl 
enough  to  nted  some  comfort.  True  friend,  gW 
byt* !  " 

He  grasps  my  hands  firmly.    .He  softly n*si 
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mTSoriiad,  as  though  in  gratitude  for  the  words 
1  hue  spoken,  then  passes  out  into  the  night. 

Ai,Nara!  that  kiss  wronged  you  not ;  it  was 
^ioaflpare  friendship,  and  I  should  be  a  far 
nraeffonan  than  I  am  could  it  arouse  one  vain 
kpeioiDe.  You  have  cast  him  off,  but  he  loves 
pi;  ud  I  might  spend  my  life  in  fruitless  effort, 
tf  I  strofe  to  gain  the  royal  love  which  is  still  your 

flOffD: 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Twosbf  dreary  years  tell  off  their  months  one 
I  If  Ne  and  fall  into  the  past.  Changes  come 
Iwilnirlives;  my  father  retires  from  practice, 
jiiiliinlfbej^him  to  take  a  house  in  Bristol, 
iljiytmt's  influence  is  stronger  than  mine,  so 
ma  Ae  orgcs  that  "  Drere  is  so  genteel,  and 
•ear so  beneficial  to  his  health,"  he  thinks  it 
iBtbe  80,  therefore  we  go  on  vegetating  in  our 
Mnj.  I  sec  no  more  of  Gerald  Conyers,  for 
Whi  left  the  African  trade  in  which  Alan  still 
jBrfwes,  and  is  now  captain  of  a  steamer  called 
■  "Rnbina,"  which  goes  from  Bristol  to  New 

^Abnied  letter  fr-om  Nora  tells  me  of  Mrs. 
Bne's  serious  illness,  and  begs  me  to  come 
vWl  I  go,  but  to  find  that  M  is  over,  and 
1%  alone  in  the  world.  When  all  the  sad 
I  of  the  funeral  are  past,  it  is  found  that 
t*s  prospects  are  far  frx>m  promising;,  for 
k&Bore  having  invested  her  money  m  un- 
^  speculations,  very  little  is  left  when  all 

larenaid. 

E  ii  evident,   Helen,  that  I  must  earn  my 

_•  I  shall  go  as  governess  or  companion," 

I  Nora,  as  we  sit  down  to  seriously  talk  over 

r  position,  and  consider  what  is  best  to  be 

|2^nigiit  is  very  stormy.    Sudden  cfusts  of 
^ come  at  intervals,  driving  the  hailsharply 

'~*^  the  windows,  and  shrieking  round  the 
As  we  talk  on,  it  grows  worse,  until  we 

'  pawe  to  listen  to  the  wild  sounds  without. 
fooQghts  flj  to  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  I  say 
*J»  MJost  mvoluntarily : 
^•JKier  if  Gerald  Conyers  is  at  sea  this  awful 

I  as  though  my  words  break  up  the  en- 
B  which  Nora  had  maintained  over  her 
L  ^j^jj&at  past  time.  Never  has  she  alluded 
^**  in  any  way,  but,  with  a  bitter  cry  of 
B«e  throws  herself  into  my  arms,  weeping 

*Hi4!  hush,  dear  !  "  I  say,  trying  to  soothe 

»«aotion. 

^  Helen,  if  the  cruel  sea  swallows  up  my 

552^  loved  me  so,  what  shall  I  do  ?    What 

fwcome  of  me  ?  *'  she  cries. 

L  J«ba?e  not  forgotten  him,  then  ?  "  I  say. 

L*58^*tcn— no !    In  spite  of  all  I  love  him— I 

*5J  Shan,"  she  exclaims. 

g^ yet  you  sent  him  away." 

r^  CoiUd  I  help  it,  Helen  ?    He  belonged  to 

■*».uvottknow." 

*  vm  believed  that,  Nora.  I  have  told  you 
'I  T»,  aad  I  said  the  same  to  Gerald  the 
B»^  m  Hw  parted;  I  told  him,  and  still  be- 


lieve it,  that  the  truth  will  come  to  light  in  time," 
I  say,  firmly. 

"  Oh,  that  it  might !  "  she  sighs.  "If  only  I 
could  know  him  to  be  the  good,  true  man  I  once 
deemed  him." 

"You  shall,  please  God  !  "  I  murmur. 

"  Hark !  "  she  cries  as  the  wind  wails  by  like  a 
spirit  at  unrest.  "  Helen,  i*;  grows  worse  and 
worse.  If  Gerald  should  be  lost.  If  he  should 
never  come  to  me  again,  how  can  I  go  on 
Uving!" 

"He  may  be  safely  on  shore,"  I  whisper. 
"  Even  if  he  be  at  sea,  remember  that  God  can 
save  him  from  the  storm* s  fury.  Gerald  is  in  His 
hands  Who  maketh  the  winds  and  waves  to  be 
still." 

Nora  shudders  from  head  to  foot  as  every  fresh 
blast  sweeps  by.  Her  nerves  are  wrought  by  watch- 
ing, weariness,  and  all  the  trouble  which  she  has 
lately  gone  through.  She  leans  her  head  against 
me,  and  from  time  to  time,  though  her  eyes  are 
closed,  I  see  the  big  tears  glimmering  on  her 
lashes.  At  last  I  persuade  her  to  go  to  bed.  For 
myself,  I  cannot  sleep,  so  after  awhile  I  go  into 
her  room.  Exhaustion  has  overpowered  even  her 
anxiety;  she  is  fast  asleep.  I  throw  a  warm 
shawl  around  my  shoulders,  and  seating  myself 
by  the  bed,  prepare  to  spend  the  night  thus.  And 
then  a  strange  mcident  happens  to  me. 

I  cannot  tell  whether,  in  the  excited  state  of  my 
imagination,  I  realize  a  scene  then  occurring,  or 
whether  a  vision  is  vouchsafed  to  me,  but  I  see 
plainly  stretched  out  before  my  gaze  a  dark 
waste  of  water,  a  black  skjr,  and  a  brave  ship 
breasting  the  waves  which  rise  like  foam-capped 
mountains  around  her.  On  her  deck  I  behold 
Gerald  Conyers.  It  seems  to  me  I  hear  his  voice 
raised  above  the  confusion  of  sounds— the  roarine 
of  the  furious  wind,  the  splashing  of  water,  and 
the  straining  and  creaking  of  masts  and  ropes  as 
the  vessel  ploughs  onward  in  the  teeth  of  the 
storm.  Calmly  his  orders  are  issued.  The 
sailors  hasten  to  do  his  bidding,  though  ever  and 
again  gigantic  waves  come  leaping  overboard, 
almost  sweeping  them  off  their  feet. 

Then  a  crash  shake&  the  ship  from  end  to  end, 
while   there   arises  a  cry:    "The  mainmast  is 

gone!"  Instantly  all  the  ropes  hang  loose,  as 
le  tall  mass  of  timber,  giving  way  from  below  the 
deck,  drops  down  several  feet.  A  shout  from 
Gerald  to  cut  it  adrift  is  obeved.  Some  quick 
strokes  from  the  men,  and  with  a  mighty  plunge 
the  mast  falls  into  the  sea.  But  in  its  descent  a 
break  is  made  in  the  Rubina's  side  ;  there  pours 
in  with  a  rush  a  volume  of  seething  water  which 
threatens  to  engulph  all  on  board.  Even  as  it 
drives  along  there  is  heard  a  tearing,  rending 
sound  which  causes  a  look  of  wild  fear  to  pass 
over  each  man's  white  face.  The  ship  has  struck  I 
"  Men,  work  for  your  lives !  get  out  the  life- 
belts, lower  the  boats." 
"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

Desperately  the  sailors  work.  There  is  little 
time  to  lose,  for  the  ship  sinks  slowly,  each  wild 
shock  of  the  waves  seeming  to  beat  the  life  out 
of  her. 

"  My  poor  Rubina !  "  sighs  Gerald,  then  rushes 
down  the  cabin  stairs,  to  appear  soon  again  with 

a  beautiful  girl  clinging  to  his  arm.  .SI 
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her  face  at  the  terrible  storm,  while  her  fair  hair 
streams  in  the  wild  wind  like  a  golden  banner ; 
bat  Gerald's  words  calm  her. 

She  stands  bravely  enough,  while  he  winds  a 
rope  firmly  round  her  waist,  and  prepares  to  lower 
her  into  the  boat  which  is  nearly  full. 

"  I  cannot  go  without  you,"  she  cries,  turning 
beseechingly  to  Gerald. 

"There  is  no  room,"  he  says. 

That  moment's  hesitation  decides  their  fate ; 
an  enormous  wave  sweeps  onward,  tosses  up  the 
boat  like  a  cockle-shell  on  its  maiestic  crest,  and 
swamps  it  before  their  eyes.  The  other  boat, 
already  overloaded,  makes  an  effort  to  reach 
them;  but  Gerald,  seeing-  their  danger,  waves 
them  back,  seizes  the  girl  m  his  arms,  and  leaps 
with  her  into  the  sea.  A  cry  of  horror  breaKs 
from  my  lips,  as  I  see  him  battling  with  the 
waves,  and  the  strange  clairvoyance  of  that  night 
is  gone!  I  strain  my  eyes,  but  only  the  dark 
window  panes,  flecked  with  rain,  are  before  me. 
Gerald's  ultimate  fate  is  hidden  from  my  know- 
ledge  

I  speak  no  word  to  Nora  of  this.  Though  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  fancy  alone  depicted 
that  vivid  scene,  still,  ill  news  will  travel  frist 
enough  without  my  help.  And  so  it  does.  One 
day  of  anxiety  passes,  then,  on  the  next  morning, 
Nora,  after  looking  down  the  newspapers,  with- 
out a  word,  falls  in  a  dead  faint  at  my  feet. 
When  she  recovers  consciousness,  she  points  with 
a  burst  of  tears  to  the  newspaper.  I  look  at  it, 
knowing  too  well  the  information  it  gives,  and  this 
paragraph  meets  my  eye : 

"  Loss  of  the  S.S.  Rubina.  and  all  hands 

•'The  wrecked  hull  ol  the  S.S.  Rubina  was 
discovered  last  night  off  the  Cornish  coast,  near 
Land's  End.  As  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the 
crew,  it  is  feared  that  ihey  all  perished  in  the 
fearful  storm  of  the  night  before.    The  ill-fated 

vessel  was  the  property  of  Messrs. ,  of  Bristol, 

and  was  commanded  by  Captain  Conyers,  a 
nephew,  we  understand,  of  Colonel  Strathern,  of 
Marley  Lodge,  near  Exmouth,  Devon." 

AlS  the  full  knowledge  of  what  this  means,  comes 
home  to  me,  dull,  numbing  pain  seems  to  seize 
on  all  my  senses.  Gerald  is  lost — dead  !  Gone 
forth  from  this  world  with  his  soul  uncleared  from 
the  imputed  guilt.  Is  the  dark  spot  on  his  fair 
fame  only  to  be  wiped  away  at  the  Judgment  Day ! 

I  clasp  my  arms  round  Nora,  and  we  weep  to- 
gether, out  no  tears  can  bring  back  the  dead. 
Oh,  brave,  true  heart,  now  that   you  are  lying 

gulseless  beneath  the  waves,  1  need  no  longer 
ide  my  love  for  you  though  in  life  you  never 
knew  it ! 

To  comfort  Nora  is  in  vain.  When  the  wells  of 
grief,  lying  deep  in  the  soul  are  opened,  human 
consolation  seems  almost  a  mockery,  for  only 
God's  hand  and  gentle,  beneficent  Time  can  seal 
again  those  fountains. 

And  Nora's  grief  is  so  heavy,  so  sad.  Had 
Gerald  gone  from  her  arms  to  his  death,  the  loss 
of  him  would  have  been  beatable ;  but  they  had 
parted  in  anger,  and  were  virtually  strangers, 
while  her  heart  harboured  a  vile  suspicion  against 
him  ;  it  is  this  which  puts  the  height  to  grief— ihe 
crown  to  sorrow. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SHRINE    OF    ANCIENT 
CHRISTIAN   ART. 

[ITS    ELEVENTH    CENTENARY.] 


[CONTINUED.] 

HE  popular  enthusiasm  reached 
height  on  the  anniversary  day.  ! 
high  Mass  was  sung  by  Cardinal  11 
tinelli,  and  theVespersintheafterj 
by  the  Bishop  of  Massa  Carrara.  I 
country  deputations  contmued  to  arrive  after 
high  Mass,  as  on  the  former  days,  in  spite  of| 
rain.  The  festival  was  closed  at  half- past  sevd 
a  TeDeum^  chanted  by  alternate  choirs ;  but  i 
after  this  the  illuminations,  which  had  beeo  al 
doned  the  day  before,  prolonged  the  excited 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  evening.  Nothing  occu 
to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  proceedings  througi 
the  festival,  which  showed  so  strikingly  the  I 
which  Catholicity  has  on  the  Italian  people,  e 
amid  the  revolutions  that  have  agitated  their! 
in  recent  years. 

The  celebrated  crucifix,  the  aonivosaiy 
whose  arrival  in  Lucca  so  many  ceotuies  i 
was  thus  honoured  by  the  entire  popohtiooJ 
indeed  a  most  striking  object  even  apart  frod 
historical  associations.  Its  form  is  altogra 
peculiar,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  anykn 
school  of  art,  yet  its  singular  beauty  leaves  a  c 
impression  on  every  beholder.  The  figure  of 
Lord  is  life-size  and  clothed  with  a  i\m 
eastern  fashion  reaching  to  the  ankles  and  wo 
the  whole  carved  of  cedar  wood,  and  fasw 
with  nails  to  a  cross  of  planks  not  much  hi 
or  wider  in  the  arms  than  the  figure.  The  < 
of  the  top  and  arms  of  the  cross  are  widened 
circles,  and  the  feet,  instead  of  being  crossec 
in  most  modern  examples,  are  nailed  separa 
to  the  shaft.  There  is  no  inscription  above 
head,  but  a  circular  band  is  attached  to  thej 
of  the  cross,  almost  in  the  form  of  the  well-ra 
Celtic  crosses  of  Ireland.  The  circle,  howew 
this  case,  is  not  complete,  but  the  lower  em 
the  band  are  terminated  in  the  form  oifieur-d 
near  the  sides  of  the  figure.  In  some  other  dt 
the  execution  of  the  crucifixion  is  also  peci 
The  arms  are  extended  at  full  length  at  \ 
angles  to  the  body,  and,  what  is  more  remark 
the  head  is  not  encircled  with  the  crown  of  thi 
which  are  never  absent  from  the  cnicifixe 
modem  patterns.  It  may  be  remembered 
though  the  Gospel  speaks  of  the  crowning 
thorns  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  going  fort 
crowned  to  be  shown  to  the  people,  it  make 
mention  of  His  having  continued  to  wear 
thorny  crown  during  His  agony  on  the  C 
The  most  ancient  crucifixes  were  withoi^ 
although  a  later  custom  has  made  it  ap 
almost  essential.  The  hair  of  the  crucifi 
Lucca  flows  down  in  long  waves  on  the  shou] 
and  on  the  cheeks,  the  separated  locks  me< 
below  the  chin.  But  it  is,  above  all,  the 
which  rivets  the  attention  and  commands  ao 
voluntary  reverence  by  its  strange  ^"^^  \ 
beauty.  The  eyes  are  partly  open,  the  lips  clj 
but  not  compressed,  and  the  whole  expressiq 
full  of  ii'e  and   of   a  wonderful  corobinatiq 
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sorrow  asd  soffering  with  divine  power  as  to  be 
pofecdf  startlbg.  We  know  of  nothing  to  com- 
pare wtt  it  in  the  whole  of  sacred  art,  and  as  we 
gaze  a  ^  we  perceive  the  full  fitness  of  the  feel- 
kftiDcfai^veto  the  sacred  image  its  name  of 
acffolfFace. 

Sod)  as  has  been  described  is  the  crucifix  of 
Iflctaio  its  original  condition ;  but  as  it  appears 
faitsshnoe  at  present,  it  is  covered  with  oma- 
«ats  offered  by  the  devotion  of  successive  ages. 
Ik  bead  is  encircled  with  a  gold  crown,  richly 
InpcBed,  which  was  solemnly  put  on  in  165^,  and 
I  edhr  of  similar  design  was,  at  a  later  period, 
fhcriaioaDd  the  neck  with  a  breast-plate  thickly 
irt  «ft  diamonds    dependent   from    it.      The 

6*  j|  moreover,  covered  with  a  close-fitting 
ifhiack  velvet,  nchly  plated  with  gold  oma- 
lUch  form  a  girdle  round  the  waist  and  a 
,  fcnge  at  the  bottom.    The  feet,  in  which 
^ttiloorof  the  wood  is  still  preserved  with  won- 
"  freshoess,    are    cased    in    silver  slippers 
crosses  on  top,  which  are  kissed  by  the 
I  OQ  solemn    occasions,  as  the  cross  is 
^  the  devotions    of   Good    Friday   in    all 
bmic  churches.     A  silver  cup  or  cnalice  is 
00  the  step  of  the  altar  below  the  feet, 
richly  embroidered  with  gold,  have  been 
OQ  the  arms.     The  workmanship  of  all 
ivnaments  is  of  the  most  artistic  kmd,  and 
ke  valuable  as  evidences  of  the  popular 
*" ;  but  it  may  be  open  to  question  whether 
t  produced  by  the  beauty  of  the  statue 
I  m  any  way  enhanced  by  its   extrinsic 

^..  however,  as  is  the  interest  which  attaches 

fe  crucifix,  for  its  strange  form  and  extra- 

wtty  beauty,  it  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  to 

historical  associations  which  surround  it  and 

Ject  its  origin  with  the  very  foundations  of 

wianity.    According  to    the  general    belief, 

I  Holy  Face  is  no  merely  artistic  conception, 

kver  grand,  but  a  faithful  representation  of 

iBacanents  of  our  Lord  as  He  hung  on  the 

Mi  on  Calvary.     The  hand  which  carved  it 

^wded  by  actual  recollections  of  the  most 

™  kind,  and  was,  indeed,  that  of  one  who 

iBf  aided  in  taking  down  our  Lord's  body 

j^iog  it  in  the  tomb  from  which  he  was  to 

'kaphant  on  the  Third  Day.    Its  reputed 

Abo  other  than  that  Nicodemus  who,  with 

ilf  Arimathea,  obtained  the  privilege  of 

hrial  to  our  Lord's  body  from  Pilate,  and 

iierview  by  night  with   our  Saviour,  at 

j>rff  time  of   His  mission,  is  recorded  by 

'*^.     After  the   Resurrection,  Nicodemus, 

incurred    the    hostility    of    his    fellow- 

leo,  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  our 

,  .  retired  to  the  village  of  Ramleh,  in  Pales- 

feaad,  during    his  residence    there,  he  was 

jpW  to  preserve  in  wood  the  features  of  his 

Wttas  they  had  been  indelibly  stamped  on 

>  memory  on  Calvary.    The  hostility  of  the 

»Mh  population,  alike  to  Christianity  and  to 

;  natnraUy  suggested  a  considerable  degree  of 

^^,  both  in  the  execution  and  subsequent 

^cation  of   such    a    work.      Accordingly, 

*gh  the  belief  in   its  existence  was  widely 

*ad  among  the  Christians  of  Syria,  its  place 

coQcealment,  during  many  ages,  was  known 


only  to  a  very  few  guardians.  The  custody  of  the 
sacred  relic  was  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  without  enlarging  the  circle  of  those 
m  the  secret.  The  long  continued  persecutions  of 
the  Roman  emperors  aiid  the  subsequent  Arian 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  Christians,  as  well  as  the 
invasions  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Saracen  con- 
quest of  Palestine,  in  the  seventh  century,  all 
contributed  to  maintain  the  concealment  of  this 
earliest  work  of  Christian  art  down  to  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century. 

Such  is  the  early  history  of  the  famous  crucifix 
as  preserved  by  tradition.  Containing  much  that 
is  strange,  it  offers  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
natural  course  of  human  events,  and  the  amount 
of  credibility  which  attaches  to  it  must  be  deter- 
mined by  external  evidence.  It  is  different  with 
the  evidence  itself,  which  involves  events  of  a 
wholly  supernatural  character  connected  with  its 
arrival  at  the  place,  so  far  removed  from  its  origin, 
where  it  has  now  been  enshrined  for  eleven  cen- 
turies. The  degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  its 
early  history,  thus  shrouded  in  eight  centuries  of 
concealment,  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
miraculous  character  of  those  events  which  in  its 
case  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  historical 
proofs.  In  the  same  way  as  the  miracles  that  are 
now  being  performed  at  Lourdes  are  fairly  re- 
garded as  proofs  of  the  vision  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  the  peasant  girl  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
preceded  and  foretold  their  occurence,  so  the 
truth  of  the  visions  which  revealed  the  origin  of 
the  crucifix  of  Lucca,  as  it  has  been  just  told, 
must  rest  on  the  evidence  of  the  miracles  which 
followed  in  direct  connection  with  them.  At  this 
point  again  the  ordinary  rules  of  human  evidence 
are  called  in.  An  undoubted  supernatural  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  power  is  the  strongest  proof 
that  can  be  offered  of  the  truth  of  any  statement, 
but  the  fact  that  such  a  manifestation  has  been 
actually  made  in  a  past  age,  or  in  a  distant  place, 
can  only  be  established  by  the  common  laws  of 
human  evidence.  On  the  principle  conformable, 
alike  to  faith  and  common  sense,  we  shall  first 
describe  the  events  which  accompanied  the  arrival 
of  the  celebrated  image  in  Italy,  and  afterwards 
examine  the  evidence  of  their  actual  occurrence 
supplied  us  by  history. 

The  history  of  the  removal  of  the  crucifix  from 
Palestine  to  Lucca  is  told  by  Leboin,  a  writer  of 
the  eighth  century,  who  himself  took  part  in  it 
during  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Lana,  whither 
he  accompanied  the  Piedmontese  Bishop  Gualfrid, 
in  782.  Leboin  was  archdeacon  of  the  diocese, 
and  his  work,  of  which  copies  exist  in  numerous 
libraries  at  Rome,  Paris,  Padua,  and  elsewhere, 
was  written  at  the  time  when  the  occurrences  were 
before  the  public  mind,  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  a  false  statement  of  facts. 
According  to  Leboin,  Gualfrid,  during  his  visit  to 

Jerusalem,  was  directed  by  an  angel  to  go  to  the 
ouse  of  a  Christian  there,  and  obtain  the  image 
long  concealed  in  a  grotto  beneath.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  informed  of  its  history  and  origin 
such  as  has  already  been  told.  Gualfirid  ac- 
cordingly went  to  the  place  indicated,  accom- 
panied by  his  companions  in  the  pilgrimage,  and 
with  much  diflSculty  was  admitted  to  the  hidden 
crypt  by  its  guardian.     The  bishop  and  his  com- 
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panions  finally  induced  the  latter  to  resign  its 
charge  to  them  that  it  might  be  exposed  to  public 
veneration  in  a  safer  place.  The  difficulty  of 
transporting  it  in  safety  was,  however,  so  great 
thkt,  after  lon^  and  anxious  consultation,  its  new 
possessors  took  the  resolution  of  placing  it  in  a 
covered  boat,  and  sending  it  adrift  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  confident  hope  that  the  same  power 
which  had  made  its  existence  known  to  them 
would  guide  it  to  the  place  chosen  by  Providence 
for  its  reception.  The  crucifix  was  accordingly 
carried  down  to  the  small  port  of  Jaffa,  where  the 
bishop  procured  a  boat,  within  which  the  precious 
relic  was  placed,  amid  numerous  lights  and  orna- 
ments. The  hatches  were  then  planked  over, 
and  the  whole  exterior  covered  with  pitch  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ark  of  Noah.  The  boat  was  set 
adrift,  amid  the  prayers  of  the  pilgrims.  It  at 
once  took  a  rapid  course,  as  if  guided  by  a  super- 
human power,  and  was  soon  lost  to  the  views  of 
the  bishop  and  his  companions. 

Uffguided  by  human  means,  the  boat  with  its 
freight  passed  in  safety  from  Jaffa  to  the  shores 
of  Tuscany,  where  it  appeared  'before  the  port  of 
Luni,  a  now  ruined  town.  There  it  halted  as 
strangely  as  it  had  arrived,  and  made  no  approach 
to  the  port,  though  both  wind  and  tide  combined 
to  cany  it  in.  The  fishermen  of  Luni  put  off  to 
board  the  strange  craft,  but  during  two  days  it 
baffled  their  approach  as  if  by  instinct.  The 
Lombard  governor  of  the  town  was  soon  informed 
of  the  extraordinary  vessel  on  which  no  person 
appeared,  and  which  yet  seemed  to. move  self- 
guided  in  utter  indifference  to  the  force  of  wind  or 
Waves ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  municipality  could 
form  any  idea  of  its  meaning.  They  were  sud- 
denly surprised  by  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lucca,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  the 
cler^  and  citizens  of  that  place.  The  bishop  had 
received  a  supernatural  warning  of  the  arrival  of 
the  hitherto  unknown  image,  and  a  description  of 
its  character  and  origin  similar  to  that  previously 
given  to  the  pilgrims  in  Palestine.  The  Lunese 
were  still  engaged  in  their  fruitless  efforts  to  seize 
the  vessel,  but  either  in  despair  of  success,  or  out 
of  respect  for  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Lucca, 
thev  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  allowed  the  bishop 
and  his  companions  to  advance  in  procession  to 
the  edge  of  the  sea.  The  vessel,  which  had 
hitherto  kept  off  in  spite  of  the  power  of  the  ele- 
ments, now  immediately  approached  the  shore. 
The  deck,  when  opened,  showed  the  sacred  cruci- 
fix and  some  other  relics,  such  as  the  Bishop  of 
Lucca  had  been  informed  of  them  by  his  previous 
vision.  One  of  these  relics,  a  vase,  containing 
the  sacred  blood  of  our  Lord,  was  presented  to  the 
Bishop  of  Luni.  The  crucifix  itself  was  borne  in 
solemn  procession  to  Lucca,  and  there  installed  in 
the  church  of  S.  Martin,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  basilica,  in  the  year  782. 

The  account  given  by  Leboin,  from  which  the 
foregoing  history  of  the  arrival  of  the  crucifix  in 
Lucca  has  been  drawn,  bears  in  itself  strong  evi- 
dences of  truth.  He  carefully  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  facts  which  he  had  himself  seen,  and 
those  which  he  had  learned  by  hearsay  from  the 
Sjrrians,  and  he  hides  nothing  of  certain  occur- 
rences which  were  likely  to  excite  considerable 
animadversion  at  the  time.    The  piratical  habits 


of  the  Lunese,  who,  like  the  Cornish  fishermen  < 
a  century  ago,  were  wont  to  regard  wrecked  vd 
sels  as  lawful  booty,  and  also  the  threats  used  b 
some  of  Bishop  Gualfrid's  companions  toward 
the  Syrian  guardian  of  the  sacred  image,  whQ 
he  first  refused  to  admit  them  to  its  hiding-plad 
are  facts  of  this  kind  which  would  scarcely  ba^ 
been  introduced  into  a  fiction  devised  to  mask  a 
imposition  on  the  public.    The  publicity  attendaj 
on  the  arrival  of  the  crucifix  itself  in  Luni,  ad 
the  rivalry  for  its  possession  between  the  peoj^ 
of  that  town  and  Lucca,  were  such  as  to  defy  in 
posture,  had  such  been  attempted.    Moreover,  i 
place  of  being  contradicted,  the  detailed  stat( 
ment  of  the  Lombard  archdeacon,  who,  it  wl\ ' 
observed,  had  no  personal  connection  with 
city  which  thus  acquired  the  celebrated  crucil 
is  corroborated  by  contemporary  legal  documeni 
attesting  the  veneration  which  was  attached  to 
immediately   on   its  installation.      Donations 
lands  and  monasteries,  made  to  the  church 
which  it  was  placed,  are  still  preserved  in 
Luccan  archives,  with  the  dates  of  797,  798, 
and  subsequent  years.     Moreover,  the  venerati 
which  attached  to  the  Holy  Face,  and  the  pol 
licity  given  to  all  the  facts  connected  with  * 
arrival  in  Italy,  far  from  decreasing  as  the 
wore  off,  increased  enormously  with  the  p 
of  time.    Lucca  became  the  centre  of  pilgrii 
from  all  p^rts  of  Europe  during  the  following 
turies.    The  fame  of  the  miracles  wrought  at 
shrine,  in  constant  succession,  contributed  to  ' 
result  no  less  than  the  sacred  character  of 
image  itself.    Such  was  the  influx  of  pilgrims 
Lucca  during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
turies,  that  no  less  than  thirteen  hospices 
founded  within  its  walls  for  their  free  accomi 
dation,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Mi 
Ages,  when  travelling  was  far  from  being 
matter  of  merely  time  and  money  that  it  is  at 
sent.    Nor  were  these  all,  for  similar  erect 
were  raised  in  the  villages  around,  and  00 
roads  leading  to  the  city  where  rich  and  poor  1 
sheltered  alike  bv  the  charity  of  the  founders. 
Among  the  pilgrims  who,  in  succession,  c 
CO  pay  their  homage  to  the  Holy  Face  of  La( 
it  IS  remarkable  to  find  several  of  the  Ger 
emperors  who  were  bitter  political  foes  of 
Holy  See.    Henry  the  Second,  Henry  the 
and  Frederick  Barbarossa  were  amongst 
who  thus  testified  their  veneration  for  the 
image.    The  list  of  imperial  visitors  comm( 
with  Louis  the  Third  in  901,  and  closes 
Charles  the  Fifth  more  than  six  centuries 
For  Catholics  the  reverence  paid  to  it  by  si 
sive  Popes  is  the  strongest  testimony  to  the 
toric  authenticity  of  the  facts  connected  with 
sacred  image.      The    Hol^  See  is  proveit* 
cautious  in  giving  its  public  approval  to  mii 
lous  events.    Yet  no  less  than  eight  Pontiffs 
come  on   pilgrimage  to  the   shrine  of  Li 
Alexander  the  Second,  in  the  eleventh  centi 
was  the  first  who  thus  stamped  it  with  his  apj 
bation,  and  his  example  was  followed  in  suf 
guent  ages  by  Pascal  the  Second,  Calistus 
Second.  Eugenius  the  Third  (the  pupil  of  S.  Bcr 
nard.)  Urban  the  Sixth,  Gregory  the  Twelfth,  "- 
the  Third,  and.  finally,  our  late  Holy  Father 
the  Ninth.    That  a  devotion  of  so  peculiar 
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r  should  have  received  so  general  an 

*io  during  a  long  course  of  ages  is,  even 

f  human  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most 

„r-»  facts  in    history.      "Time  destroys 

I  little  it  confirms  the  judgments  of  truth,*' 

tte  maxim   of   pagan   philosophy.     That 

I  centuries  have  passed  over  the  shrine  of 

J,  without  lessening  the  veneration  with  which 

I  been  regarded  from  the  first,  is  a  striking 

'm  of  the  axiom  as  applied  to  the  history 

'  Burades  connected  with  the  Holy  Face  of 
are  not,  however,  confined  to  those  imme- 
iidatiog  to  its  first  appearance  in  Italy. 
^  the  whole  course  of  its  history  it  has 
,-^  the  fountain  of  Lourdes  at  the  present 
ie  centre  of  almost  countless  supernatural 
^tions.      Its  chapel    is  filled    with    the 
Is  of  such  events.    Votive  offerings  of 
jp..^  varied  kind,  and  often  accompanied  by 
Unmgest  attestations,  testify  to  the  nuraber- 
'  ^^es  of  diseases    and    deliverances    from 
of  every  kind  that  have  been  wrought 
.  its  instrumentality.    One  of  these  is  of  so 
p.  a  kind  as  to  deserve  being  recorded,  even 
Idited  space.   Attached  to  an  iron  grating 
Ian  executioner's  axe,  whose  history  is  given 
tiiscription  attached  to  it.  In  1334.  a  citizen 
"^ihbouring  town,  unjustly  condemned  to 
niraculously  preserved  on  the  scaffold 
At  headman's  axe  refused  to  perform  its 
[lice,  and  fell  with  all  its  force  on  his  neck 
'  I  in  vain.     It  rebounded  from  the  flesh 
iving  even  a  mark.   The  execution  thus 
~  was  afterwards  followed  by  a  pardon, 
.escaped  victim  attributed  the  miracle  to 
Toved  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the 
/ace  in  case  of  his  deliverance.    The  axe 
had  failed  to  do  its  work  was  presented  to 
"be,  and  has  remained  there  since.     A 
event  is  told  by  another  inscription  as 
occurred  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  a 
d  Marsiglia.      But   to    enumerate   the 
w«  recorded  here  would  require  volumes, 
favours  acknowledged  by  votive  offerings 
t  he  regarded  as  miracles  in  any  public 
f  hut  the  number  that  actually  have  a  public, 
evidently,  superhuman  character,  is  enor- 
Comparatively  few,  even  of  well-informed 
:8  among  us,  ever  reflect  on  the  number  of 
j^~Jy  miraculous  events  that  have  been  con- 
yijt occurring  within  the  Church  at  every  period 
J^tt  history.    We  are  far  from  attributing  faith 
Wj  to  such  events.    Rumour,  as  we  all  know, 
« oitstrips  fact  in  the  production  of  miracles ; 
w  no  unprejudiced  investigator  can  fail  to  be 
**lt  by  the  number  of  events,  inexplicable  ex- 
ftthy  supernatural  interference,  that  are  attested 
t«f  ftc  clearest  evidence.  Why  such  events  should 
I  •ccur  more  numerously  in  particular  places,  or  in 
f  gyctioa  with  particular  person  or  objects  of 
i  wtion.  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  human  reason 
to  explain.    The  evidence  of  it  is  irresistible  in 
iQch  places  as  Lourdes  or  the  shrine  of  the  crucifix 
oC  Lucca. 


? 


"I  AH  astonished  at  your  sentiments,  my  dear 

[y«og  lady;  you  make  roe  start *'     '*  Well, 

ve  wanted  jou  to  start  this  last  hour." 


THE    MARTINS    OF    LEVERTON. 

By  Olivier  Crane. 

CHAPTER     XXII. 

FARNBURY. 

IE  did  not  find  any  difficulty  in  getting 
into  the  hospital,  which  was  the  bless- 
ing of  the  county,  and  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  town .  Those  sick,  or  those 

suffering  from  accident,  or  weakness 

consequent  on  long  illness,  were  taken  in.  night 
nr  day,  and  in  the  places  apportioned  for  their 
cases :  thus,  the  best  medical  advice  was  given, 
and  there  hospital  nurses  attended  the  patients.  A 
holy  brotherhood  of  men  also  worked  among  them, 
and  the  priest  who  lived  at  the  hospiul.  Father 
Francis,  was  F.  Bennet's  greatly  valued  friend. 

F.  Bennet  told  our  story  briefly,  and  showed 
the  note  which  poor  old  Granny  had  thrown  to 
Ned  in  the  pretty  smart  little  worked  slipper,  that 
she  had  in  her  capacious  pocket.  .^  ^    , 

'•  Ah  yes ;  we  know  Mrs.  Gilnng,"  said  Father 
Francis.  **  She  used  to  send  poultry  here  some- 
times, for  the  sick.  Many  and  many  a  prayer  to 
our  Lady  has  gone  up  for  her  from  our  hospital 
wards.    The  Lord  has  had  mercy  on  her  at  last, 

we  may  hope.'*  ,  ^         t    ^    ^    i.-ii 

The  two  priests  talked  together.  I  stood  stiU, 
listening  wUh  profound  interest.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  they  had  forgotten  our  errand,  and  were 
even  untouched  by  the  awe  of  the  scene  we  had 
lately  witnessed.  The  hissing  of  the  flames  was 
not  out  of  my  ears,  the  clashing  up  of  those  great 
devouring  tongues  of  fire  were  sUll  before  my 
eyes,  but  these  priests  thought  only  of  old 
Granny's  soul— they  were  thanking  God  that  she 
had  been  in  some  way  penitent,  and  they  were 
arranging  on  what  day  they  would  say  Mass  for 
her  soul.  Again  and  again  they  returned  to  ttie 
consoling  thought  of  her  repentance,  of  her 
having  had  those  few  terrible  moments  of -pre-  ; 
paration  for  death  ;  and  they  shed  tears  and 
gave  thanks.  Good  shepherds— lovers  of  souU  I 
What  I  then  thought  I  now  know  by  expenence. 

Now  we  learnt  that  Granny  had  brought  Alice 
to  the  hospital  the  day  after  the  robbery  at  Old- 
bury,  describing  her  as  her  grandchild,  who  had 
been  sent  out  of  her  situation  m  London  with  cruel 
haste,  on  account  of  illness,  and  who  had  grown 
worse  and  worse  on  the  journey,  till  she  had  deter- 
mined on  bringing  her  to  Farnbury. 

The  physician  of  the  hospital  joined  us.  He  said 
that  he  suspected  the  giri  had  been  badly  treated. 
•«  But  "  said  he,  •*  she  was  in  a  state  of  fever, 
which  affected  the  brain.  She  had  very  likely 
been  treated  with  violence  to  keep  her  quiet. 
Ignorant  people  commit  many  barbarities  without 
intending  to  do  wrong.  This  ^iri,  for  instance, 
had  been  tied  with  cords— her  wnsts  were  marked; 
and  her  state  of  excitement,  quite  amounting  to 
frenzy,  was  very  alarming.  Perhaps  they  did 
their  best.  Our  place  is  to  cure,  not  to  find  fault. 
Her  old  grandmother  had  done  the  right  thing  at 
last,  and  by  bringing  her  here  has,  no  doubt  saved 

herUfe."  .    .       t.  1      *         * 

Thus  F.  Bennet  reported  the  whole  story  of 
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Alice,  as  far  as  related  to  the  Oldbury  robbery ; 
and  he  then  said,  what  I  had  only  suspected  be- 
fore, that  Dark  Eye  had  perished  in  the  thatched 
honse,  and  that  he  and  Granny  had  barricaded  it 
against  those  who  had  come  from  London  to  fetch 
him.  Two  men  had  been  wounded  by  the  firing 
from  within,  and  a  gun  was  said  to  have  burst, 
Vhile  Dark  Eye  fired  from  a  small  window  close 
under  the  thatch,  and  that  so  the  fire  was  caused. 
"  Was  Dark  Eye  a  Catholic  ?  "  asked  Ben. 
Those  were  the  first  words  spoken  in  that  room 
by  either  of  us. 

"No,"  said  Father  Bennet.  "Granny  led  a 
tolerably  decent  life  before  her  marriage,  I  have 
been  told.  She  had  neglected  religion,  but  was 
not  out  of  the  Church.  She  got  among  a  very 
evil  lot  when  she  married.  Her  husband  had 
never  practised  any  religion,  and  had  led  a  bad 
life  always,  I  fear.  I  doubt  if  he  had  ever  been 
baptised.  She  had  been  married  at  the  Registrar's 
Office.  Then  her  sdn  was  bom,  and  they  did 
nothing  but  quarrel  over  him.  She  went  wrong 
from  that  time.  Her  own  story  is  that  she  did 
evil  with  the  father  to  keep  the  boy  in  right. 
Then,  when  the  father  died,  she  did  all  the  young 
man  wanted  her  to  do.  She  was  a  worse  slave 
than  ever.  During  the  time  of  Dark  Eye's  trans- 
portation, she  lived  a  quiet  life  at  Leverton,  and 
she  behaved  very  well  to  Ned  Jackson,  who  is  the 
son  of  her  niece:  and  that  niece  was  a  good 
woman,  but  she  died  through  a  wretched  wicked 
husband.  When  Dark  Eye's  time  for  coming  back 
grew  near.  Granny  left  Leverton,  and  took  the 
thatched  house.  AH  her  thoughts  were  given  to 
getting  a  decent  home  for  her  son.  I  believe  she 
was  always  forming  good  intentions.  But  neglect, 
which  is  the  ruin  of  hundreds,  was  her  ruin  ;  and 
she  bore  the  burthen  of  many  crimes.  People 
grow  amazingly  weak  who  give  up  their  lives  to 
tiie  devil.  Perhaps,  if  she  had  been  allowed  to  die 
in  her  bed  she  would  have  been  lost  eternally." 

So  there  was  Granny's  story,  we  both  of  us 
listened,  very  sad  in  our  hearts,  and  not  yet 
knowing  how  to  be  thankful  as  the  others  were. 

"But  now,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  must  attend 
to  my  business.  He  looked  at  me  cheerfully.  "  I 
hear,"  he  went  on,  "  that  you,  Mr.  Henry  Martin, 
are  the  friend  on  whom  this  poor  young  woman 
calls.  Mr.  Bennet,  I  think,  said  as  much  when 
he  gave  us  Miss  Coombe's  story  just  now." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  yet  almost  hesitating— "  I  am 
called  Henry,  and  Miss  Coombe,  I  have  no  doubt, 
speaks  of  me." 
"Then  come  and  see  her,"  said  the  doctor. 
How  could  I  see  Alice  ?  All  the  many  diffi- 
culties of  my  position  towards  her,  now  that  I 
know  who  she  was,  came  to  my  mind,  and  I  stood 
still  like  a  man  stupified. 

"  Go,  Henry,"  said  Ben,  in  a  low  earnest  voice, 
with  that  strange  look  in  his  eyes  that  I  had  often 
seen  there  lately—"  Go  I " 

"  Come,  sir,'^  said  the  doctor,  with  a  smile  on 
his  face.  "  You  will  not  see  her  much  changed, 
and  you  will  do  her  more  good  than  anyone  else. 
It  will  ease  her  mind  to  see  you,"  and  then  we 
walked  to  the  door. 

"  Father  Bennet  ought  to  see  her."  I  said. 
"  Oh,  after  you ;  after  you,"  said  the  eager  little 
man ;  so  I  went  with  him  out  of  the  room. 


We  walked  through  passages  kept  in  the  clean 
est  way ;  the  air  smelt  so  sweet,  and  had  such 
delicious  freshness  about  it  that  I  could  not  hel 
remarking  it ;  and  at  last  we  stood  at  the  door  c 
the  room  where  Alice  was. 
"Is  she  alone?"  I  asked. 
"Yes.  But  I  am  going  to  leave  you  alone-i 
alone  together,  I  mean,  for — let  me  see— tti 
minutes,  perhaps." 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  day  might  com 
after  Alice  taking  her  own  place  m  the  wod^ 
when  she  would  rather  not  have  been  left  hei 
alone  with  me— I,  whom  she  had  taken  for  h^ 
lover  and  her  intended  husband.  I  knew  who  sn 
was.  I  knew  that  I  could  be  no  husband  of  hen 
I  had  no  right  to  speak  one  lover's  word  to  hern 
yet,  how  could  I  be  cold,  or  pretend  to  be  distant 
How  could  I  mortify,  or  anger,  or  surprise  her  h 
conduct,  such  as  she  could  not  understand?  ] 
"  Sir,"  I  said  to  the  doctor,  •'  I  have  honourabl 
reasons  for  not  choosing  to  be  alone  with  Mis 
Coombe." 

"  0,  very  well,"  he  said,  "  I  can.  stay  with  yoi 
if  you  please.  But  from  things  that  have  droppe 
out  1  thought  you  would  soon  be  married."  | 
"  She  thinks  so ;  and  I  thought  so  till  a  sliori 
time  a^o.  But  all  that  is  over,  and  so,  before  she 
knows  It,  I  will  not  see  her  alone." 

"Oh,  oh?"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  great  hurry 
"  But  still,  for  her  sake,  you  must  see  her.  I'l 
manase  it.    Leave  it  to  me." 

So  he  opened  the  door,  and  in  his  own  qoic 
way,  but  with  the  very  kindest  manner,  he  walke 
up  to  my  darling,  who  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  frot 
of  an  open  window. 

"You  are  to  say  to  Mr.  Martin  that  youai 
better.    Now,  only  one  word !    Here  he  is." 

I  was  shocked  by  the  sight  of  her  pale  face,  bi 
I  held  out  my  hand,  and  spoke  very  gently : 
"  I  am  just  come  to  look  at  you,  Alice." 
Then  she  held  my  hand,  and  put  her  pretty  lij 
upon  it,  and  burst  mto  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  All  safe  and  right  now.  You  must  try  to  I 
quiet.  Everything  is  going  on  quite  wel 
Father  Bennet  is  here,  and  must  see  you  for 
minute.  You  can  trust  your  friends  to  care  f( 
you,  and  keep  quiet,  I  am  sure." 

Then  she  spoke  simple,  loving,  trusdng  words,  s 

dearly  and  naturally  ;  and  the  good  doctor  guesj 

ing  that  I  had  no  words  to  answer  her  with,  said 

"  Now  go  ;  go  back  through  the  passages,  an 

ask  Father  Bennet  to  come." 

And  hearing  this,  I  took  my  hand  out  of  Alice' 
grasp,  gave  her  one  kind  look,  and  went  away  a 
quickly  as  I  dared. 

I  had  now  said  that  Alice  and  I  were  not  to  b 
husband  and  wife.  I  had  before  felt  it,  and  thougb 
it.  But  as  I  went  through  that  passage,  I  koei 
it  for  a  truth.    It  half  killed  me. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

A  COMFORTER. 

I  GAVE  my  message  to  Father  Bennet,  and  h 
walked  out  of  the  waiting-room  immediately,  for  h| 
knew  the  house  well,  and  could  have  no  difficald 
in  finding  out  where  Alice  was.  But  when  I  wa 
again  sitting  down  with  Ben  an^  Father  Fancis  I 
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looked  so  pale,  and  tfaey  both  asked  if  I  were  ill. 
F.  Folds  ordered  some  wine.  It  came,  and  a 
loftf  bnad.  I  took  some  of  both  gladly,  but  I 
kserdiitthe  load  at  my  heart  would  not  be 

f&taed  for  Father  Bennet's  returning  steps,  for 
/  bad  fflade  up  my  mind  to  tell  him  eveiything 
fetljr.  So  I  met  him  at  the  door,  and  said : 
I    "L^os  go  away,  and  be  alone  together  for  a 
i  few  Dioates.'* 
&  looked  surprised  for  a  moment ;  but  he  re> 
(mod  himself  quickly,  and  opening  a  door,  he 
iCBtdnro  a  few  stone  steps  into  a  pleasant  gar- 
te,ail followed  him.    There  was  a  seat  under 
aMhny  tree,  at  a  little  distance,  and  when 
Mtiim  there,  he  said  : 
-la.  what  is  it?" 

f  fiil  oot  my  whole  heart  to  him.  I  told  him 
idM  to  be  a  Catholic.  I  said  that  I  had 
•WMid  couiageouslv  that,  Alice  or  no  Alice,  I 
wid  find  out  the  truth,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
I «odd embrace  it. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "  I  must,  and  I  ought  to  lose 
flioe;  but  I  cannot  give  up  the  thought  of  be- 
liagi^to  the  one  true  Church,  where  Our  Lord 
ffiMdf  comes  down  upon  the  Altar,  and  with 
lAieh  fle  win  abide  till  the  end  of  the  world." 
Jiaited  for  an  answer;  but  all  that  Father 
said,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  green 
tiVefcre  us,  was—"  Thank  God !  "  He  did 
r  SS^  ^^^  ^  minute.  He  seemed  to  be  in  deep 
Hit  Then  he  said : 

/Md  you  dislike  staying  here  for  a  few  days  ? 
^wonld  stay  here,  and  make  Father  Francis 
ftieDd,  I  would  take  Alice  back  with  me. 
tfteraoon  we  would  begin  the  journey.  I 
telegraph  to  Mr.  Oldbury,  and  they  will  send 
cariage  to  meet  us.  We  could  proceed 
^in  a  conveyance  which  I  could  hire  here ; 
Inve  talked  to  the  doctor.  He  says  Alice  can 
the  journey,  and  that  she  will  recover  in  a 
days  when  once  at  home.  Will  you  stay, 
?  If  you  like  I  will  send  Ned  here.  A  week^s 
tin  do  him  good.  He  has  had  sadly  too 
k  to  suffer  lately." 
>  ws  a  little  amused,  but  very  glad  to  find 
^ranging  themselves  thus  speedily— then  I 
latF.  Bcnnet. 
^H«r,"  I  said,  "I  agree  to  all  this  with- 
*J*ging  how  you  got  here!  Why  in  the 
•  you  come  ?  How  got  Ben  with  you  ?  I 
g.  *  pretty  steadily,  but  you  got  to  the 
■••W  house  before  me.  How  did  it  all  hap- 
P(  Bea  said  that  you  all  came  on  my  affairs ; 
■«»an  I  could  get  out  of  him.    Have  you  not 

"^  to  tell  me?" 
,  ^tittle,"  he  answered.  "Ned  came  to 
"'ocn  you  were  gone,  and  said  what  he  had 
Pj^  I  think  the  boy  felt  frightened.  I  was  in 
ffstreet,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  knowing  so  much 
Jt  a»e  evil  name  of  those  in  the  thatched  house,  I 
gsmyadf  frightened— frightened  for  you.  The 
jw  woman  had  written  to  Ned,  offering  to  share 
JSj^watd  with  him  if  he  would  send  you  to  fetch 

«^!f!f^*^V'Isaid. 
Wd^  F.  Bcnnet  went  on,  "  I  was  in  the 
^^  TOO  two  friends  came  up  to  me ;  one  was 
»^  Stadhouse.    •  I  have  telegraphed  to  in- 


been  a  great  robbery  in  London,  and  that  the 
man  who  robbed  my  house  was  in  it.'  Then  I 
knew  your  daneer  was  doubled,  for  I  guessed  that 
Dark  Eye  would  probably  fly  to  his  mother  for 
shelter,  and  as  you  had  money  with  you,  there  is 
no  knowing  what  might  happen.  Ned  was  ter- 
ribly alarmed.  I  went  to  Norris  and  saw  your 
brother.  Between  us  all  it  was  settled  that  I 
should  go,  take  you  imder  my  care,  find  out 
Alice,  and  make  another  attempt  on  that  poor 
creature's  heart  of  stone.  Ned  came,  because  he 
wished  it ;  and  your  brother  because  he  would 
not  be  lefr  behind,  and  because  he  said  it  was  his 
duty   to   pay   all   expenses.     We   posted.    We 

Fassedthe  "Packhorse,"  when  you  were  asleep, 
suppose,  for  we  never  stopped  through  the 
night.^ 

"  And  you  will  get  home  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  start  soon." 

"  In  half  an  hour,"  said  F.  Bennet. 

And  so  it  was  that,  within  an  hour,  without 
my  seeing  Alice,  she  was  gone  with  a  nurse,  F. 
Bennet,  and  mv  brother  Ben.  I  walked  about ;  I 
went  through  the  straggling  village  of  Fambury — 
I  walked  amon&f  meadows  and  fields,  and  by  a 
river's  edge.  Then  I  wandered  back,  for  Father 
Francis  had  said  that  we  were  to  have  tea  at 
seven.  When  I  got  back  I  saw  the  door  of  the 
chapel  open.  I  went  in.  I  saw  Ned  Jackson  on 
his  knees ;  I  knelt  down  near  him,  and  prayed 
with  all  my  heart.  Then  I  sat  meditating,  and 
giving  my  life  and  all  that  might  be  in  it  to  God, 
till  a  bell  rang,  and  Ned  got  up  and  went  out  of 
the  chapel,  solemnly  genuflecting  before  the 
adorable  Presence  m  the  Tabernacle.  This 
action,  so  familiar  to  my  readers,  set  me  think- 
ing; and  when  I  got  up  to  follow  him,  I  also 
knelt.  It  was  my  first  act  of  adoration  to  the 
real  Presence— to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  I  be- 
lieved !  It  was  not  a  mere  act  of  respect  that  I 
did.  It  was  act  of  faith.  "Lord,  I  believe!" 
Those  were  my  words.  And,  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  felt  what  it  was  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  I 
went  out  of  the  little  chapel,  thanking  God.  I 
took  holy  water  at  the  door.  In  another  minute 
I  had  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  before  my  meal, 
and  then  Father  Francis  said,  before  sitting 
down : 

'•  May  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed,  through 
the  mercy  of  God  rest  in  peace." 

I  said,  "  Amen  I  " 

We  had  night  prayers  in  the  chapel.  I  had 
my  little  "  Garden  of  the  Soul "  given  me,  and  I 
repeated  the  responses  like  other  people.  "  Pray 
for  me,  pray  for  me!"  What  was  I  doing?  I 
was  askmg  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Mother  of 
God,  who,  in  truth,  has  been  a  mother  to  roe  from 
that  hour.  I  put  myself  under  her  protection  as 
her  servant  and  her  child  : 

"  Pray  for  me.  Holy  Mother  of  God,  that  I  may 
be  made  worthy  of  the  promises  of  Christ." 

The  next  morning,  l  went  to  an  early  Mass, 
and  Ned  Jackson  served  it.  I  watched  every- 
thing done  by  the  priest,  and  all,  also,  that  was 
done  by  Ned  in  serving  him,  attentively  and 
solemnly.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  great 
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and  interesting  everything  was.  That  morning,  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Father  Francis,  who 
was  very  kind.  I  was  struck  with  one  thing  very 
much,  when  I  came  to  mv  discovery  of  who  Alice 
was,  and  when  I  touched  on  the  impossibility  of 
my  now  marrying  her,  he  said  gently,  like  one 
correcting  me : 

"  It  will  be  according  to  the  will  of  God." 

When  I  repeated : 

"  I  can  never  marry  her  now." 

He  said  again : 

"  Unless  it  be  the  will  of  God." 

When  I  again  urged  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  all  true  honour  to  think  of  her  marrying  me 
now  ;  he  again  said  gently,  but  firmly : 

"  It  will  be  as  God  wills.  Keep  yourself  as  one 
who  waits  upon  God." 

"But  you  would  not  have  me  hope,"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  would  have  you  wait.  Don't  think  of  the 
thing  for  a  few  days.  Give  up  your  mind  to  God. 
Make  him  this  little  offering.  Your  season  of 
waiting  will  not  be  long ;  but  while  it  jasts  let  it 
be  marked  by  self-renunciation  and  patience." 

I  felt  he  was  risrht.  and  I  tried  with  all  my 
strength  to  follow  his  directions. 

After  our  early  dinner,  Ned  and  I  went  out  to- 
gether. We  walked  two  or  three  miles  up  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  river,  with  its  bed  of  gravel, 
and  clear  and  rapid  water.  It  was  a  delightful 
afternoon,  and  we  sat  down  by  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  in  the  shelter  of  a  huge,  bright, 
beautiful,  great,  holly  tree.  Then  I  talked  to 
Ned  aboQt  himself,  and  of  his  religion,  and  of 
what  I  had  seen  him  do  that  morning— serving  at 
Mass.  I  askt:d  for  explanations  on  some  points, 
and  he  gave  me  all  the  instruction  I  desired.  He 
talked  like  a  youth  who  felt  and  understood.  He 
had  been  allowed  to  do  part  of  the  sacristan's 
work,  and  he  spoke  with  very  pleasant  zeal  of  all 
that  he  did,  and  of  the  reasons  for  what  was  done. 
I  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  perfectly  ignorant.  I 
did  not  even  know  that  the  Chalice  and  Paten 
could  not  be  handled  by  anybody  like  other 
things.  When  Ned  spoke  so  clearly  explaining 
one  thing  after  another,  I  felt  edified,  and  in- 
structed ;  I  was  pleased  with  the  boy  and  very 
thankful. 

This  afternoon,  with  a  youth  who  had  been  taken 
by  the  benevolence  of  Father  Bennet  from  the 
vilest  company,  was  one  of  the  happiest  I  had 
ever  spent.  And  when,  at  last,  when  returning 
home,  we  heard  the  Angelus  bell  ring  out,  and 
Ned  began  to  say  it,  and  taught  me  the  holy 
words,  which  I  have  since  used  so  often  and  so 
thankfully,  I  felt  that  go  where  I  would  I  might 
never  ^et  into  better  company  than  I  was  in  that 
day.  I  might  get  into  company  where  the  memo- 
ries of  life  were  less  bitter,  and  its  latest  recol- 
lections less  sad,  and  less  awful ;  but  Ned  was  a 
good  Catholic,  and  I  found  that  his  words  con- 
tained more  of  gentleness  and  sympathy,  and 
civilisation,  than  I  had  ever  expected  to  find. 
Poor  Ned  1  He  could  not  put  the  thought  of  old 
Granny  off  his  heart ;  and,  as  evening  came  on, 
we  walked  alon^  thinking  of  Death,  and  of  Eter- 
nity, and  praying  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed  might  rest  in  peace. 

[To  he  continued,) 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WEATHEB 
UPON  THE  MENTAL  FACULTIES. 


HERE  are  some  who  deny  that  par 
ticular  states  of  the  weather  hav< 
influence  upon  the  sensations  of  th| 
mind,  but  for  no  other  reason  thai 
that  they  never  were  sensible  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  their  own  case.  They  do  nq 
advert  to  the  possibility  of  persons  of  a  differeo 
constitution  mm  themselves  being  liable  to  ii^ 
fiuences  of  which  they  are  insensible.  Milton  i| 
stated  to  have  been  most  able  and  disposed  t{ 
write  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinox 
and  this  provoked  a  sneer  from  Johnson,  who  fel 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  though  elsewhere,  at  a  sub 
sequent  period,  he  was  brought  to  acknowled^ 
that  there  might  be  differences  amongst  men  u 
this  respect.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  wber 
Boswell  exceeds  in  wisdom  the  subject  of  hii 
biography,  when,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  Johnsoi 
on  the  silliness  of  those  who  believe  their  miodi 
to  be  affected  by  meteorological  causes,  he  ex- 
claims, "  Alas,  it  is  too  certain  that,  where  the 
frame  has  delicate  fibres,  and  there  is  a  fioeseo* 
sibility,  such  influences  of  the  air  are  i^^ 
sistible  1 "  And  how  much  these  affect  the  he^ 
and  hearts,  especiallv  of  the  finest  temperameoti 
is  hard  to  be  believed  by  men  whose  thoughts 
not  turned  to  such  speculations.  That  parti( 
winds,  states  of  the  weather,  seasons,  and  clim< 
do  exercise  some  power  over  the  minds  of  men  ii 
general,  is  not  now  generally  denied,  though 
haps  some  rather  fanciful  speculations  have 
indulged  in  on  the  subject. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  nations  Ir 
in  the  tropical  and  frigid  zones  have  neither 
them  such  energetic  intellects,  generally  speak 
ing,  as  those  which  reside  in  the  temperate  lad 
tudes.  Dr.  Copland  says,  "  Countries  situate  be 
tween  45  degrees  and  63  degrees  of  northern  lad 
tude  are  inhabited  by  the  most  robust  and  eodoi 
ing  of  our  species,  in  respect  of  both  physical  m 
intellectual  powers.  It  may  be  stated  m  genen 
of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  that  the  inhabfl 
ants  of  its  more  southerly  countries  have  maa 
the  earliest  advances  in  civilisation,  and  thattbos 
of  its  middle  and  more  northerly  climates  haj 
carried  the  useful  sciences  and  arts  to  the  bighei 
perfection.  Within  the  range  of  this  zone,  m» 
presents  the  greatest  variety  of  temperament,  4 
constitution,  and  of  mental  endowment."  fl 
adds,  that  "  cUmates  which  are  the  most  varialu 
as  to  both  the  commencement  and  the  coursed 
the  different  seasons,  are,  notwithstanding  thl 
many  disadvantages  imputed  to  them,  the  mos 
favourable  to  the  advancement  of  the  variou 
bodily  and  mental  pjowers."  Certainly  a  re 
markable  contrast  exists  between  the  people 
temperate  and  those  of  tropical  and  frigid  cfiini 
The  inter-tropical  nations  are  geneially  of 
enervated  or  effeminate  character,  the  easy  coi^ 
quest  and  the  ready  slaves  of  whatever  energeti 
neighbour  chooses  to  invade  them ;  while  the  in 
habitants  of  the  arctic  regions  are  again  stunt© 
in  mind,  as  well  as  body,  as  if  the  excessive  cow 
li-.erally  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul 
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familiar   remark.    Everyone    is  sensible   of  the 
exhilarating  effects  of  a  clear  sunny  sky  accom- 
panied by  a  light  dry  wind,  and  of  the  contrary 
effects    of   an    overclouded  sky  or  a  rainy  day. 
Probably,  there  are  two   kinds  of  consequences 
from  states  of  the  atmosphere.    AH, are  cheered 
by  sunshine,  and  depressed    by  gloom,  from    a 
simple  principle  of  the  mind  taking  pleasure  in 
what  looks  bright  and  cheerful,  and   being  de- 
jected by  the  sight  of  whatever  is  dulrand  dismal. 
Here  it  is  merely  a  natural  language  in  things, 
which  addresses  us  and  produces  the  effect :  and 
•this,   we  believe,   is  all  that  the  great  bulk  of 
healthy  persons  in  Britain  are  sensible  of  in  re- 
spect of  weather.    The  other  class  of  effects  only 
tells  on  certain  delicate   or  enfeebled   constitu- 
tions.    In  their  case,  it  is  not  the  mere  external 
appearance  of  nature,  but  probably  some  positive 
virulent  quality  of  the  atmosphere,  which  operates. 
The  east  wind,  for  example,  seems  to  wither  up 
their  genial  feelings,  and  elicit  every  particle  of 
ill  nature  in  their  constitution.   While  that  reigns, 
they  have  no  enjoyment  in  life,  and  will  scarcely 
allow  anybody  else  to  have.     There  is  certainly 
nothing  to  forbid  our  supposing  that  this  wind, 
desiccated  by  its  passage  across  the  continent  of 
Europe,  possesses  some  character,  though  one 
not  easv  of  detection,  which  renders  it  actually 
injurious  to  the  nervous  system  of  such  persons. 
At  the  same  time,  its  effects  might  perhaps  be 
less  felt  by  elderly  and  weakly  persons,  if  they 
were  to  make  an  attempt  to  brave  it,  and  for  that 
purpose  were  to  engage  in  active  and  cheerful 
exercise.    To  illustrate  this,  we  shall  relate  a  brief 
anecdote.    The  oCBcers  of  a  little  garrison  placed 
in  Tynemouth  Castle  during  war  time,  had  no 
amusement  but  that  of  shooting  rabbits  on  the 
neighbouring  downs,  and  dining  occasionally  With 
a  respectable  married  officer,  who  resided  per- 
manently there  as  store-keeper.    Whenever  the 
old  gentleman  accompanied  them  on  their  sports, 
of  which  he  was  extremely  fond,  he  invited  them 
to  dinner ;  so  it  became  an  important  point  to 
get  him  out  with  them.    An  east  wind  came,  and 
the  old  gentleman  detested  east  winds,  during  the 
prevalence  of  which  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
leave  his  sofa.    Within  sight  of  that  place  of  re- 
pose there  was  a  weathercock,  which  he  consulted 
every  morning.     "Ah,  east  wind  still— humph-- 
no  going  out  to-day.**    The  young  officers  tired 
dreadfully  of  this  state  of  things,  and,  by  Way  of 
remedying  it,  caused  a  boy  to  climb  up  to  the 
weathercock  during  the  night,  and  tie  it  with  its 
point  to  the  west.    Up  rose  the  old  gentleman. 
•*  Ah,  west  wind  at  last ;  well,  we'll  have  some 
sport  today."     The  young  gentlemen  were  not 
long  in  making  their  appearance,  when  an  excur- 
sion on  the  downs  was  of  course  agreed  upon. 
'•And  you'll  dine  with  me,  my  lads."  They  bowed 
assent,  and  off  went  the  party.     The  old  gentle- 
man never  once  remarked  the  east  wind  dunng 
the  whole  day.  although  he  afterwards  learned 
the  trick  which  had  been  played  with  the  weather- 
cock, and  was  for  the  future  more  chary  of  his  in- 
vitations. .       .    •,    . 
In  Italy,  the  moral  effect  of  certain  winds  have 
^-.                                                                   been    remarked    from    ancient    times.      Horace 
THe  influence  of  cerUin  winds  and  states   of    speaks    of  plumheus   auster,    alluding   to    the 
^^  atmosphere  upon  the   mind  are  subjects  of  |  mind-oppressive  character  of  what  is  now  called 
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Wltti  furnishes  strong  proof  of  the  operation  of 
llaecsBses,  is  the  fact,  that  elevation  of  situation 
rinalthe  advantages  of  a  medium  latitude ; 
Inoe.  fcr  one  example  out  of  many,  the  great 
dliswe  between  the  timid  children  of  the  plain 
|l&  Ganges,  and  the  energetic  tribes,  which 
itfbjrthe  mountains  of  Mysore. 
I  Wbeo  we  come    to  personal  sensations,   we 
bl£I)r  see  how  this  should  be.    Every  one  must 
Hvebeen  coDicious  of  the  lassitude  and  indolence 
|n&iced  by  an    unusually    hot    summer    day, 
lafly  when  the  air  has  been  moist  as  well  as 
He  easily  imagines  how  little  business  he 
|et  through  in  a  year,  how  little  advance  he 
■ake  in  study,  and  how  useless  a  being  he 
[become  in  general,  if  the  same  degree  of 
Iktiid  moisture  were  constantly,  or  all  but  con- 
Mf.  maintained.     On  the  other  hand,  all  must 
fcfcwble  of  the  obstruction  which  extreme  cold 
Ms  to  intellectual  operations.     In   that  state, 
kaund  is  absorbed  in  its  own  uneasy  feelingfs, 
pi  tbe  means   of   alleviating  ttiem ;    there   is 
10  ntmiog  abroad  for  pleasure  or  instruction ; 
fte^Mogfats  and  sympathies  are  all  alike  con- 
W  to  the  narrow  circle  around  the  domestic 
teth.  Hence   there    can  be  no  mental   pro- 
|BNL     Such   a   state   of  things,  experienced 
tt|eBeration   after  generation,  at  length  tells 
Wtte  organic    structure   of  a   people ;  and 
wM^is  an  ultimate  result,  the  puny  forms, 
and  impoverished  intellects  of  the 
Laplanders,  and  other  races  of  the 
:udes. 
^_-^^mtr  of  the  temperate  climates,  though 
JJMiably  operate  to  some  extent  against  the 
■wpocnt  of  the  active  powers  of  the  intellect, 
JITSb  allowed  to  have  the  effect  of  elevating 
■J^Kits  and  contributing  essentially  to  the  hap- 
P^of  life.      The    inhabitants    of  southern 
»^  are  less  industrious,   and,  as  a  neces- 
"Sy  consequence,    poorer,    than  those  of    the 
JJ^;  but,  to  judge  from  external  appearances, 
*?  pass  more  cheerful  lives.    The  clear  mild 
J^r  seems  to   give  directly  the  happiness 
"Kh  the  children  of  the  north  are  obliged  to 
^through  the  circuitous  route  of  a  constant  ap- 
gjion  to  hard  work.    It  serves  them  for  every- 
^besides  a  small  modicum  of  the  most  ordinary 
•j^aries  of  life.   Lady  Blessington,  writing  from 
2J^ys,  ••  There  is  a  peculiar  lightness  and 
Jroy  m  the  air  of  this  place  which  begets  a 
Wncy  of  spirits  even  in  us  children  of  a  colder 
•*.   It  is  positive  enjoyment  to  look  out  on 
«blne  unclouded  skies,  and  the  not  less  blue 
Jte,that  are  glistening  beneath  the  sunbeams. 
Joich  are  at  this  moment  shining  as  brightly  as 
tfitwere  June  instead  of  April.    Then  the  look 
^cheerfulness  that  each  countenance  wears  is 
flaming.      Climate,  aided  by  the  light  yet 


^though  it  may  indispose  people  to  studious 
P^^ts.  or  unfit  them  for  laborious  ones."  This 
wconformabh  to  what  is  stated  on  the  same 
5!?Dymo8t  travellers  in  the  southern  regions 
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sirocco  :  and  Celsus  tells  us  of  the  horror-exciting 
effects  of  the  Tramontana,  or  north  wind  of  the 
same  country.  The  sirocco  is  a  south-east  blast, 
charged  with  the  heat  of  Africa,  and  deprived 
thereb]^  of  its  natural  moisture.  It  is  nearly  the 
same  air  which  some  ill-judging  architects  produce 
from  hot  iron  plates  for  the  warming  of  public 
buildings,  disregarding  the  fact,  that  moisture  is 
an  element  of  the  air  indispensable  to  health. 
All  travellers  speak  of  the  distressing  effect  of  the 
sirocco.  Matthews,  in  his  *'  Diary otan  Invalid," 
describes  its  consequences  as  "  that  leaden  op- 
pressive dejection  of  spirits  which  is  the  most  in- 
tolerable ol  diseases."  In  Spain  the  same  wind 
is  experienced  in  a  modified  form,  and  is  called 
the  solano.  The  people  of  that  country  have  a 
proverbial  remark,  that  no  animals  except  a  pig 
and  an  Englishman  are  insensible  to  the  solano ; 
and  they  add,  **  no  rogar  alguna  gracia  en 
iiempo de solano**— [6io  not  ask  a  favour  in  the 
time  of  the  solano],  it  being  presumed  that  men 
are  then  too  much  out  of  humour  to  do  any  kind- 
ciess  to  their  neighbours. 

The  irritability  and  ill  humours  attributed  to 
these  winds  would  seem  to  be  much  exceeded  by 
those  of  the  Viente  Forte,  or  North  wind  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  is  described  as  amounting  to  little 
less  in  some  men  than  a  temporary  derangement 
of  their  mental  faculties.  It  is  a  common  thinfi^  to 
see  men  amongst  the  better  class  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses  during  its  continuance,  and  lay 
aside  all  business  till  it  has  passed ;  whilst  among 
the  lower  orders,  it  is  a  fact  well-known  to  the 
police,  that  cases  of  quarrelling  and  bloodshed  are 
infinitely  more  frequent  during  the  north  wind  than 
at  any  other  time.  Not  many  years  back,  a  man 
was  condemned  and  executed  for  murder.  He 
was  a  person  of  some  education,  esteemed  by 
those  who  knew  him,  and,  in  general,  rather 
remarkable  than  otherwise  for  the  civility  and 
amenity  of  his  manners ;  his  countenance  was 
open  and  handsome,  and  his  disposition  frank 
and  generous;  but  when  the  north  wind  set  in, 
he  appeared  to  lose  all  command  of  himself ;  and 
such  was  his  extreme  irritability,  that,  during  its 
continuance,  he  could  hardly  speak  to  any  one  in 
the  street  without  quarrelling.  In  a  conversation 
with  my  informant  a  few  hours  before  his  exe- 
cution, he  admitted  that  it  was  the  third  murder 
he  had  been  guilty  of,  besides  having  been 
engaged  in  more  than  twenty  fights  with  knives, 
in  which  he  bad  both  given  and  received  many 
serious  wounds;  but,  he  observed,  it  was  the 
north  wind,  not  he,  that  shed  all  this  blood. 
Wben  he  rose  from  his  bed  in  the  morning,  he 
said  he  was  at  once  aware  of  its  accursed  in- 
fluence upon  him  ;  a  dull  headache  first,  and  then 
a  feeling  of  impatience  at  everything  about  him, 
would  cause  him  to  take  umbrage  even  at  the 
members  of  his  own  family  on  the  most  trivial 
occurrence.  If  he  went  about,  his  headache 
generally  became  worse ;  a  heavy  weight  seemed 
to  hang  over  bis  temples ;  he  saw  objects,  as  it 
were,  through  a  cloud,  and  was  hardly  conscious 
where  he  went.  He  was  fond  of  play,  and  if,  in 
such  a  mood,  a  gambling-house  was  in  his  way, 
lie  seldom  resisted  the  temptation ;  once  there, 
any  turn  of  ill-luck  would  so  irritate  him.  that  the 
chances  were,  he  would  insult  some  of  the  by- 


standers ;  those  who  knew  him,  perhaps,  wotdi 
bear  with  his  ill  humours ;  but  it,  unhap(nly,  hi 
chanced  to  meet  with  a  stranger  disposed  ti 
resent  his  abuse,  they  seldom  parted  withon 
bloodshed.  Such  was  the  account  the  wretchei 
man  gave  of  himself^  and  it  was  corroborafed 
afterwards  by  his  relatives  and  friends ;  wb( 
added,  that  no  sooner  had  the  cause  of  his  excite 
ment  passed  away,  than  he  would  deplore  hi 
weakness,  and  never  rested  till  he  had  sought  OQ 
and  made  his  peace  with  those  whom  he  ha( 
offended." 

The  susceptibility  of  this  Italian,  if  we  are  t( 
suppose  it  correctly  described,  obviously  reacbei 
a  degree  which  is  totally  unknown  in  this  country, 
It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  there  is  a  sus- 
ceptibility of  impressions  of  all  kinds  in  the  peo- 
ple of  such  climates  as  that  of  Buenos  A]^s,  fax 
beyond  aiiv  which  we  find  exemplified  in  moic 
cool  latitudes.  The  passionate  character  of  the 
people  of  the  south  of  Europe  is  well-known ;  aal 
that  this  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  open* 
tion  of  climate,  may  be  not  unreasonably  inferred 
from  certain  facts  in  their  natural  history.  Hif- 
sicians  remark  that  in  Italy  the  doses  of  nedicuie 
given  in  England  would  be  enormous  asdl^^ 
injurious.  Narcotics,  taken  at  Naples  in  nwt 
quantity  than  in  England,  operate  with  wak 
more  powerful  effect.  There  is  also  in  Italy  t 
liability  to  strong  nervous  affections  from  simpte 
and  even  agreeable  odours,  of  which  we  see  no 
trace  in  our  temperate  climate.  Dr.  Harrisoo 
states,  in  his  "  Pharmacologia,"  that  he  has 
known  flowers  and  perfumes  in  a  chamber  nro- 
duce  syncope  in  healthy  persons.     On  this  last 

Joint  we  have  some  interesting  information  in  Sir 
ames  Clarke's  work  on  climate.  "  The  nextcir-j 
cumstances,"  says  he,  "connected  with  the, 
disease  of  Rome,  which  deserves  notice,  is  tbej 
peculiar  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  of  its  I 
inhabitants.  This  ia  evinced  in  a  very  particular' 
manner,  by  the  disposition  to  convulsive  affections, 
and  the  singular  sensitiveness  of  the  Romans, 
especially  the  females,  to  perfumes.  This  pecu- : 
liar  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  appears  j 
to  be  of  recent  origin.  We  learn  from  ancient  i 
authors,  that  the  Roman  matrons  were  fond  of  I 

Eerfumes  ;  and  as  this  peculiarity  is  not  mentioned  | 
y  the  Roman  medical  authors  who  have  more  j 
recently  written  on  the  climate  and  diseases  ofj 
Rome,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  did  not  i 
exist  in  their  time.     '  But  in  our  times/  says  a  j 
modem  Roman  writer,  '  nervous  affections,  vul- , 
garly  termed  tirature  or  convulsions,  are  extremely 
common,  attacking  females  more  particularly,  but 
likewise  delicate  individuals  of  the  other  sex.    So  : 
easily  affected  are  such  persons,  that  they  cannot  , 
even  bear  the  odour  of  the  most  pleasant  flowers 
without  suffering.*     It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  , 
is  not  disagreeable  odours  which  produce  such 
effects    on  the    nervous    system,  but  the  more 
delicate,    and,  to    northern    nations,    agreeable 
odours  of  flowers,  also  vegetable  and  other  per- 
fumes.   Hysteric  headaches  and  numerous  ner- 
vous affections  are  produced  by  such  odours.  The 
native  physicians  cannot  fix  upon  any  other  cir- 
cumstances to  which  this  malady  can  be  fairly 
attributed,  except  the  indolent  manner  of  life  of 
the  Romans,  which  favours,  especially  in  sach  a 
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cfiaitc,  the  relaxation  and  sensibility  of  the 
tpfgSL  Soch  was  roost  likely  the  principal 
smet  of  this  idiosyncrasy,  and  this  no  doubt 
iditaids  to  maintain  it ;  while  the  morbid  sensi- 

a«f  the  nervous  system,  once  acquired,  is 
est,  in  some  degree,  transmitted  nrom  par- 
otto  child.    But  though  much  may  depend  on 
tkeiantnate  and  indolent  manner  of  living  at 
Rose,  the  climate,  I  believe,  has  some  specific 
efet  io  inducing  this  state  of  the  nervous  system. 
Hieh&bits  of  the  Romans  differ  little,  I  think, 
fo»  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  large 
tmsffl  Italy;  for  instance,  Naples,  Florence, 
GttM,  etc.;    and  yet   this   morbidly   sensitive 
KMetf  tibe  nervous  system  does  not  exist  by  any 
BMiD  the  same  degree  in  those  places.    Even 
tfeaporaiy  residence  of  some  duration  at  Rome 
fvdbces  a  degree  of  the  same  morbid  sensibility, 
od  Id  cases  where  the  Roman  mode  of  living 
OBot  be  adduced  as  the  case.    Something  de- 
leadsalso,  I  believe,  on  the  moral  education, 
oMigh  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  sensi- 
KStyof  the  nervous  system  in  all  warm  climates 
isBatmally  more  exalted  than  in  the  colder,  and 
AemfioeDce  of  the  passions  far  greater  in  pro- 
^Kog  and  modifying  bodily  disease.    This  is 
pitiralariy  the  case  with  the  Romans ;  and,  in 
tuaskg  the  chronic  diseases  of  such  of  them  as 
Bae  within  my  observation,  I  was  struck  with 
fc  general  reference  of  their  origin  to  violent 
iBUl  emotions." 


THE    PEDLAR'S    SONG. 


Whek  nights  are  dark  and  ways  are  dreary, 
And  feet  are  sore  and  limbs  are  weary, 
From  out  the  gloom  come  voices  cheery, 
To  welcome  Daddy  home. 

When  angry  winds  blow  loud  and  shrill, 
And  biting  frosts  my  old  bones  chill. 
These  tiny  voices  cheer  me  still 

With  "  Welcome  Daddy  home.'' 

Thongh  through  my  rags,  so  worn  and  thin, 
The  pelting  rain  soaks  to  the  skin, 
t*ill  keep  snug  and  warm  within, 

VVith  ••  Welcome  Daddy  home.'* 

Tm  but  a  wandering,  pedling  tramp 

And  many  call  me  •'  rogue  '*  aud  **  scamp," 

ontno  reviling  e'er  can  damp 

The  **  Welcome  Daddy  home.*' 

%  ^rcs  and  I  are  out  of  date. 
And  time  has  frosted  o'er  my  pate, 
Yet  still  my  old  heart  grows  elate 

With  "  Welcome  Daddy  home." 

Fjr  there  I'm  ptent  as  a  king, 
Ahere  love  and  happiness  I  bring, 
And  gleeful  children's  voices  sing— 
Mj  glepf,n  children's  voices  sing, 
"Welcome  Dad Jy  home." 


A    PIONEER    OF    THE    CROSS; 

OR,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  XL 

HE  winter  set  in  early,  and  the  first 
half  of  October  had  hardly  passed 
before  the  waters  were  bound  in 
icy  chains,  and  the  frost  covered  the 
ground.  F.  Jaques  felt  the  cold  very 
severely ;  many  nights  he  cowered  sleepless  upon 
his  miserable  bed,  and  now  and  then  stood  up  and 
ran  outside  to  warm  himself.  In  the  morning  he  feh 
more  tired  than  he  had  done  the  evening  &fore. 

Since  the  last  Pow-wow  new  things  had  been 
decided.  The  missionary  hovered  continually  be- 
tween life  and  death,  and  more  than  once  he 
stood  close  to  the  gates  of  eternity.  Soon  after 
Goupil's  murder  he  was  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  eternal  hunting-ground  as  the  servant  of  the 
son  of  a  chief  who  had  died,  and  two  women, 
gained  by  the  presents  of  the  .mother  of  the  de- 
ceased, led  him,  under  some  pretext  into  the  cor- 
nerof  a  field,  where  Goupil's  murderer  awaited  him. 
The  father  at  once  recognized  the  man,  looked  at 
him  sharply  as  he  approached,  and  the  assassin 
fled.  Whether  he  feared  the  look  of  the  intrepid 
man,  or  the  wrath  of  the  sagamore  and  the  chiefs 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  true  that  he  fled  from  the 
priest.  The  two  women  were  amazed,  and  has- 
tened back  to  the  mother  of  the  cowardly  mur- 
derer who  lived  in  Gandawaga.  She  whispered 
a  few  words  to  them,  and  with  yells  and  cries  they 
fled  away,  and  resolved  to  keep  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  of  F.  Jaques. 

The  father  was  not  overburdened  with  work, 
and  he  could  spend  his  leisure  time  very  profit- 
ably. He  instructed  the  captive  Hurons  whom  he 
found  by  degrees  had  been  taken  into  Mohawk 
families.  He  cared  little  for  the  continual 
danger  of  death ;  but  his  hour  was  not  yet  come, 
and  God  turned  aside  all  attempts  on  the  life  of  His 
faithful  servant,  who  had  yet  much  to  do  and  to 
suffer  before  he  should  receive  his  eternal  reward. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  in  October 
the  Mohawks  began  to  prepare  for  their  great 
winter  hunt,  and  F.  Jaques  was  to  accompany 
them.  He  had  already  heard  that  the  savages 
were  accustomed  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  in  the  hunting-grounds,  and  to  go  long 
distances  after  the  wild  animals.  Still  the  old 
garment  in  which  he  was  clothed  was  his  only 
raiment,  and  as  the  cold  became  more  severe, 
he  at  last  placed  his  need  before  the  old  man 
whom  he  served,  and  begged  for  something  which 
might  protect  him  from  the  severity  of  the  winter. 
His  request  was,  however,  received  with  contempt. 
A  wizard,  he  was  told,  did  not  feel  either  cold  or 
heat,  hunger  or  thirst ;  he  could  protect  himself 
from  them  by  his  magic  power.  He  must  take 
care  of  himself.  But  he  was  cared  for  in  an  un- 
exptccen  manner. 

On  the  day  before  setting  out  for  the  chase  the 
missioiary  was  sent  into  the  foiest  to  collect  fire- 
wood, and  as  he  was  tying  up  a  faggot  with  some 
">'  st,  he  saw,  ^i  his  great  surprise,  a  mounted 
V  h'.te  man,  >\ho  was  guiding  a  heavily  baded 
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horse  by  the  bridle.  The  stranger  was  armed, 
and  clothed  in  skins  after  the  manner  of  a 
hunter.  At  first  the  father  thought  he  was  a 
trapper  who  had  lost  his  way,  and  went  towards 
him  to  tell  him  whereabouts  he  was.  Then  he 
observed  that  the  animal  was  not  laden  with 
rough  skins,  but  carried  two  well-packed  bales  of 
fi^oods,  such  as  pedlers  are  accustomed  to  carry 
toT  barter  with  the  Red-skins.  Hardly  had  the 
stranger  recognized  a  white  man  in  the  wood 
collector,  than  he  pulled  up  his  horse,  and  dis- 
mounting hastened  to  meet  him. 

"Heaven  be  jpraised!"  he  said  in  fluent 
French,  raising  his  fur  cap  in  salutation.  "  You 
are  the  missionary  whom  the  Mohawks  keep 
captive  in  Gandawaga.  You  must  be.  Thank 
God  that  I  find  you  at  last !  The  savages  must 
have  treated  you  very  cruelly,  and  this  is  why 
they  told  Geaeral  von  Curler,  the  brave  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Orange,  when  he  came  to  Gan- 
dawaga to  obtain  your  liberty,  that  you  were  no 
longer  there.  But  why  am  I  chattering  while  you, 
father,  are  shivering  in  this  cold.  I  nave  not,  it 
is  true,  any  proper  clothing  with  me,  but  when 
one  is  in  as  bad  a  plight  as  you  are  even  old  gar- 
ments may  be  acceptable." 

The  priest's  surprise  increased  every  moment. 
The  Catholic  salute  in  his  dear  mother  tongue 
sounded  like  a  word  of  comfort  from  his  distant 
home.  Whence  came  the  stranger  who  had  the 
same  language  and  the  same  faith  as  himself? 
How  did  he  know  him,  and  what  brought  him  to 
the  Indian  village  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  ? 
These  queries  passed  rapidly  through  the  mission- 
ary's mind,  but  he  was  unable  to  give  expression 
to  more  than  the  question  : 

"What  are  you?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently,  father.  But  let  me 
first  take  some  clothing  from  my  bales  of  goods. 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  so  black  and  blue  with 
cold  in  those  old  rags.  I  cannot  offer  you  such 
a  garment  as  you  ou^ht  to  have,  but  in  the  midst 
of  this  wilderness  it  is  quite  excusable  if  you  are 
not  dressed  according  to  your  station.  Here  is  a 
shirt  in  the  first  place.  Slip  it  on  at  once.  Here 
is  a  pretty  good  jacket,  an  under  waistcoat,  and 
a  pair  of  leather  breeches  with  the  gaiters  belong- 
ing to  them.  And  I  find  also  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
a  mr  cap,  but  I  have  no  stockin^^s." 

The  pedlar  unpacked  these  things  as  he  spoke, 
and  when  F.  Jaques  hesitated  to  take  them,  there 
was  a  look  ot  surprise  on  the  face  of  the  giver. 

"Why  do  you  not  take  them,  father?  It  is 
true  it  IS  only  a  very  common  kind  of  clothing 
that  I  can  oner  you ;  but  necessity  breaks  down 
Stone  walls,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  entreaty. 

"My  stranger  friend,"  replied  the  pnest,  "do 
not  suppose  that  I  despise  your  gifts,  they  only 
seem  too  valuable,  and  I  fear  that  the  Mohawks, 
in  whose  hands  I  am,  will  not  suffer  me  to  retain 
any  of  them,  but  will  ill-treat  me  anew,  and  will 
even  plunder  you,  my  benefactor.  If  you  had 
such  a  thing  as  an  old  horse-cloth,  for  example, 
I  should  want  no  persuasion  to  accept  it.  But  if 
I  take  these  good  clothes  into  the  village  they  will 
be  sure  that  where  these  things  came  from  you 
will  have  other  things  of  greater  value." 

"  Ah !  Is  that  what  you  are  thinking  about, 
father  ?  "  cried  the  pedlar.     "  Drive  such  ideas 


out  of  your  head.  I  will  go  into  the  village  lift 
you,  and  speak  a  word  to  the  sachem,  and  thai 
we  shall  both  be  safe.  The  Dutch,  from  whoa] 
come,  are  held  in  far  too  great  respect  by  iSk 
Mohawks,  and  particularly  by  this  tribe,  for  tfad 
wish  not  to  be  attended  to  in  Gandawaga.  & 
dress  yourself,  father." 

"  Do  the  Dutch  know  of  my  captivity  ?  "  askac 
the  priest,  as  he  began  to  clothe  himself  in  till 
welcome  garments. 

"  They  know  of  it,  and  take  the  deepest  intcrw 
in  your  fate,"  replied  thepedler;  "but  I  do  no 
quite  understand  how  you  can  be  ignorant  of  tUt 
Has  not  a  bushranger  called  Jan  been  to  yoi 
in  the  name  of  General  von  Curler,  and  offered  t 
ransom  for  you?  The  general  was  himself  ii 
Gandawaga  not  long  since,  and  had  personal  is* 
terviews  with  the  chiefs  and  sachems." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  all  this,  and  it  fills  me  wi4 
surprise,  for  the  Dutch  are  not  at  ^11  friendly  to  tto 
French,  and  particularly  to  us  Catholics,  myfrieod.* 

"  On  the  whole  you  are  right,  father,  but  U«| 
terrible  fate  of  yourself  and  your  coinpaiofli| 
went  to  their  very  hearts,  and  you  may  oe  saw 
that  they  left  no  means  untried  for  fraoii|y«  ! 
from  your  captivity  in  one  way  or  another,  ifa, 
has  the  bushranger,  Jan,  not  seen  you  ?  " 

"  A  wild  man,  whose  name  I  heard  aodlase 
forgotten,  was  here.  He  incited  the  ^^^^ 
against  us,  and  accused  me  of  sorcery.  The  ifr 
dians  called  him  Red  Hand.  He  did  nothing  m 
our  favour  as  far  as  I  know,  but  I  heard  him  lOf' 
self  persuading  the  Mohawks  to  torture  us,  and  to 
sacrifice  us  to  their  demon  Airestoi.  But  whcthB 
this  unhappy  man  is  the  Jan  of  whom  you  speai 
is  a  question." 

"  Can  you  not  remember  any  other  name  w 
bears?" 

"  I  have  heard  him  called  by  a  French  name. 
He  committed  a  murder  in  Quebec,  for  which  he 
was  sentenced  to  death— I  heard  that,  too.  Stq;; 
his  name  seems  to  come  again  into  my  mind.  Htf 
name  is  Jean— Jean— his  family  name  begin* 
with  B."  . 

Every  drop  of  blood  had  fled  from  the  hawkers 
face,  and  when  the  missionary  looked  down  ifl 
silent  recollection,  he  asked  in  a  hollow  voice : 

"  Was  his  name  Jean  Bouffet  ?  " 

"Jean  Bouffet;  yes.  My  faithful  Rcn^»  ^ 
was  killed  by  the  Mohawks  a  fortnight  sincCi  r^ 
cognized  him  at  their  first  meeting  as  a  convicted 


time.  Is  Jean  Bouffet,  then,  here.  He  was  seen 
here  last  and  whither  did  he  go  ?  Think  well, 
father,  for  much  depends  u|)on  my  getting  some 
trace  of  him  as  soon  as  possible."  ,       . 

'*  I  can  tell  you  without  any  consideration.  » 
saw  Red  Hand,  or  Jean  Bouffet,  last,  in  one  ot 
the  Mohawk  villages  to  which  we  were  taken  sooo 
after  we  came  to  Gandawaga.  This  was  two  or 
three  days  after  the  feast  of  S.  Bartholomew. 
Wheie  the  man  went  after  this  I  do  not  know. 

"  1  hen  you  have  not  seen  him  for  more  than  a 
month?" 
"  No ;  more  than  six  weeks  have  passed.*' 
"  Do  the  Mohawks  speak  well  of  him  ? "       , 
"  No  ;;they  seem  to  me  to  mistrust  him,  oat  i 
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maj  be  wrong.  He  often  talked  to  Eagle  and 
SpottriSaake." 

"Yob  can  hardly  be  wrong,  father.  The 
IfiDfBsaFe  as  clever  as  foxes  in  scenting  an 
fOta^.  Now,  if  you  like  it,  we  will  go  into  the 
lii^  Ah,  those  clothes  fit  you  better  than  I 
ik^  Are  the  Mingos  in  good  humour  ?  " 

** Not  much  with  me,  my  friend.  Since  Rent's 
Bsrder,  men  lie  in  wait  for  me,  whom  I  hardly 
\ssm,2sA  to  whom  I  have  never  given  any  cause  for 
islike;  bat  they  will  be  more  mendly  with  you." 

"Was  this  Ren^  one  of  your  two  white  com- 


Yes,  my  friend.  Ren^  Goupil  was  not  only 
ayfclat  sufferer  but  he  was  also  my  brother.*' 
■Ari  was  he  murdered  ?  Pray  tell  me  about 
itkioctas  we  go  down  to  the  village,  my  dear 
IAb.  My  horse  wiU  carry  your  bundle  of  wood, 
lufletosgo." 

Ikf  proceeded  so  slowly  that  not  only  had 
f.Jaqocstime  to  tell  the  most  important  parts  of 
hbstMy,  bat  also  to  learn  the  name  of  his  friend, 
ieoljict  for  which  he  came  thither,  and,  in  somo 
ieunre,  the  intentions  of  the  Hollanders  before 
iib^  reached  Gandawaga. 
10  the  surprise  of  old  and  young,  they  then 
iwt  straight  to  the  wig^wam  of  the  sagamore.  At 
H  tiie  Mohawks  did  not  recognize  the  mis- 
Mzy;  but  a  squaw,  having  named  him  by  his 
hfian  name,  there  was  no  end  of  the  astonish- 
Mt  The  news  spread  like  wild  fire  from  hut 

*  kt,  and  very  soon  half  Gandawaga  was 
Hobled  in  the  village  square,  that  they  might 

*  with  their  own  eyes  the  change  which  had 
•fan  place  in  Ondesonk.  The  arrival  of  the 
1^,  who,  on  account  of  his  curly  hair,  was 
ftfed  by  the  Mohawks  Crooked  Hair,  and  was 
|H>«ally  liked,  was  hailed  with  pleasure. 

When  the  old  man  to  whom  the    priest  was 

WW  heard  of  this  he  cried  out : 

"Then  Ondesonk  is  indeed  a  magician;'*  and 

Mof  anger,  he  rushed  towards  the  council  hut 

jjj^qaire  his  servant  of  the  sagamore,  and  to 

W6  from  him  his  new  clothing.      But  on  the 

*!h€ changed  his  mind.    If  the  garments  had 

2Jy  ^*«n  obtained  by  means  of  magic  there 

■pjt  be  danger  in  the  attempt  to  take  them 

^'   This  embarrassed  the  old  man,  and  he 

^to  the  conclusion  that  a  little  foresight 

J*  be  prudent :  so  he  mixed  with  the  people 

■^guare  and  waited  for  the  return  of  the 

S?y  men,  who  were  now  in  conference  with 

^55"  Snake. 

-.*"*fter  their  arrival.  Eagle,  Kortsaeton  and 
2p**».^ere  called  to  the  sagamore,  in  whose 
«  an  important  council  was  held.  The  white 
?f  J^ajncd  there  for  an  hour,  and  when  they 
^the  wigwam  they  were  accompanied  by  the 
*«em  and  chiefs,  who  occasionally  spoke  to 
^  and  pointed  out  to  the  pedler  a  hut  built 

*  ^rpose  for  white  visitors. 

^w  the  pedler  had  unloaded  his  horse,  and 
PVtthun  maize  and  water,  and  had  brought  his 
r^««««  into  the  hut,  they  went  towards  F. 
2^  a  abode,  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of 
^P«:  The  old  Mohawk,  to  whom  the  hut  and 
^?we  bdonfired,  had  gone   before  them,  re- 

tS2S^*®  door,  and  bid  them  enter. 

"**  »«88ionary  could  hardly  suppress  a  smile 


when  his  master,  who,  a  short  time  before  had 
refused  him  garments  to  cover  him,  now  that  the 
pedler  had  returned  to  Gandawaga,  met  him  with 
submissive  courtesy. 

"Crooked  Hair  is  Ondesonk* s  friend,*'  began 
Spotted  Snake  ;  "  Crooked  Hair  brings  fine  pre- 
sents for  the  Mohawks,  which  the  pale-faces  send 
from  Cohotatea.  The  great  chief  will  send 
more  beautiful  things  if  Ondesonk  says  that  the 
Mohawks  were  good  to  him." 

"  Ondesonk  is  very  wise,  and  the  Mohawks  are 
glad  to  call  him  brouer.  They  will  always  be  the 
friends  of  his  friends,  and  the  enemies  of  his  ene- 
mies," said  the  old  man  flatteringly,  as  he  seized 
the  clasp  knife  which  the  hawker  offered  him. 

He  admired  its  wonderful  mechanism,  and  also 
the  goodness  of  the  clothes  worn  by  the  missionary, 
and  could  not  praise  the  pedler  too  highly. 

But  now  Eagle  required  his  presence  in  the 
square,  where  the  people  had  already  assembled 
at  the  sound  of  the  tam-tam,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  told  how  friendly  the  pale-faces  at 
Cohotatea  were  to  the  Mohawks,  how  highly  they 
valued  Ondesonk,  and  how  near  his  welfare  lay 
to  their  hearts. 

The  tam-tam  beater  had  no  need  to  exercise  his 
art,  in  order  to  arouse  the  people,  for  they  pressed 
forward  in  crowds  before  he  began  his  call. 

All  listened  with  the  greatest  attention,  when 
Eagle  began  to  speak.  He  first  spoke  in  the 
hiffnest  terms  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  and  of  the 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
Mohawks,  and  told  them  of  the  knives,  mirrors, 
and  other  presents  which  the  good  pale-faces  sent 
them  by  Crooked  Hair,  from  Cohotatea.  Then 
he  came  to  the  missionary ;  spoke  of  his  courage 
and  fortitude,  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  and 
lamented  that  a  bad  spirit  should  have  led  one  of 
their  young  men  to  murder  Goupil.  Ondesonk 
was  as  safe  with  the  Mohawks  at  Gandawaga, 
as  if  at  Cohotatea,  or  with  his  brothers  at  me 
Great  Stream.  No  one  dared  to  touch  a  hair  of 
his  head,  and  if  anyone  raised  a  hand  against 
Ondesonk  his  life  should  pay  for  the  deed.  The 
first  part  of  the  speech  was  much  approved,  but 
the  conclusion  was  received  with  a  coolness  that 
augured  no  good  to  the  missionary.  But  it  was 
the  father's  determination  not  to  make  any 
attempt  to  escape,  but  to  await  quietly  whatever 
further  might  take  place. 

The  hawker,  a  still  young  and  zealous  Lor- 
rainese,  had  in  vain  urged  him  to  escape,  and  now 
used  all  his  influence  to  induce  the  good  father 
to  avoid  ill  treatment  till  either  the  Dutch  or 
French  had  attempted  his  liberation. 

After  these  official  communications,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Gandawaga  began  to  disperse,  leaving  the 
two  white  men  conversing  till  twilight  in  the 
strangers'  hut.  F.  Jaques  told  of  the  sufferings 
which  he  and  his  companions  had  endured,  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  Hurons,  the  fortitude  of  the  Oblates 
and  of  the  heroism  of  Ahatsistari.  Of  the  miser- 
able bushranger  he  said  as  little  as  possible. 

"  Be  assured,"  he  said,  "  that  I  would  rather 
suffer  more  than  I  have  already  done  than  leave 
my  faithful  Huron  Christians  here  in  captivity  with- 
out any  spiritual  comfort  and  support.  I  should 
indeed  be  a  bad  shepherd  if  I  were  to  leave  them 
among  these  wolves,  in  order  to  place  my  own 
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life  in  safety.  No,  Thomas  Renard,  no  priest 
could  act  Uius ;  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  If  I 
were  to  escape,  the  Mohawks  would  only  exercise 
new  cruelties  upon  the  captives  remaining.  And 
ask  yourself  what  these  voune  Christians  would 
think  of  my  teaching.  The  only  Son  of  Almighty 
God  suffered  the  most  fearful  pains  and  the 
shameful  death  of  the  Cross  in  order  to  wash  away 
the  sins  of  the  ungratefol  world  in  His  holv  Blood, 
and  shall  we  refuse  to  kiss  the  hand  o(  such  a 
Master  when  it  presses  on  our  head  the  crown  of 
thorns,  which  he  reaches  to  us  from  His  Holy 
Cross  ?  We  must  not  delay  for  a  moment  when 
He  says :  *  Follow  thou  Me.*  Would  not  the 
Hurons,  whom  we  have  with  difficulty  won  to  our 
holy  Church,  ask :  *  Why  has  our  father  left  us  ? 
Why  does  not  the  black-robe  do  what  he  tells  us 
it  is  God's  command  that  we  should  do  ? '  No, 
the  guilt  of  such  a  bad  shepherd  would  be  with- 
out excuse  if  he  could  not  endure  a  little  bodily 
pain  rather  than  prolong  his  life  upon  earth. 
Think  of  this,  my  good  Renard,  and  you  will  no 
longer  advise  me  to  escape." 

The  Jesuit  spoke  with  unaccustomed  warmth. 
The  subject  had  roused  the  ^ood  man  from  his 
usual  quiet  composure.  As  if  ashamed  of  this, 
he  looked  down. 

The  Lorrainese,  however,  looked  at  him  brightly, 
while,  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  he  exclaimed  : 

•*  No,  father,  I  will  never  again  speak  to  you  of 
flight.  That  I  promise  you.  What  I  must  do  to 
hberate  the  faithful  shepherd  and  his  flock  is  now 
my  affair.  In  God's  name,  then,  stay  with  your 
spiritual  children.  Either  the  hour  of  freedom 
strikes  for  you  all,  or  the  angel  of  God  holds  out 
to  you  the  martyr's  crown." 

**Amen!"  said  the  priest.    "But  now  let  us 

gart,  aX  least,  for  to-day,  my  dear  Renard.  Per- 
aps  we  may  meet  to-morrow  morning,  before  our 
party  sets  out  for  the  chase.  If  you  can  hinder 
Bouffet  from  committing  any  more  crimes,  and 
loading  his  conscience  more  heavilv,  do  so,  but 
spare  him  as  much  as  possible.  You  have  still  your 
business  with  the  Mohawks  to  transact,  and  I 
must  hasten  to  my  Huron  children.  God  bless 
you,  good  Renard." 

*«  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ !  " 

"  For  ever  and  ever." 

The  new  friends  did  not  meet  the  next  morning, 
for  Ondesonk,  the  white  slave,  had  to  leave  the 
village  soon  after  midnight  with  his  master,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  hunters,  in  a 
place  some  miles  distant.  The  old  man  seemed 
to  fear  that  the  hawker  might  deprive  him  of  tht 
bondsman,  of  whom  he  was  not  a  little  proud. 

When  Renard  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  greater 
part  of  the  hunters  had  already  departed,  and  the 
village  looked  a  little  deserted.  Renard' s  first 
question  was  after  F.  Jaques,  and  when  he  learned 
that  Ondesdhk  was  already  beyond  the  hills  with 
his  master,  he  set  off  at  once  in  search  of  William 
Couture  and  the  Huron  captives,  in  the  other 
Mohawk  villages.  He  had  promised  the  mis- 
sionary to  do  this,  and  he  kept  his  word.  As  to 
his  business  of  barter,  the  brave  man  had  only  so 
far  troubled  himself  about  it  as  was  sufficient  tu 
prevent  excilirr  *^p  «^uspirions  of  the  savages. 
{2o  be  continued.^ 


NOTABLE  CATS. 
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URING   all  ages  the  cat  has  been 
special  favourite ;  young  and  old, 
and  learned,  all  have  a  kind  word 
look  for  puss. 
The  tutelary  deity  of  cats  was  Diana,  or  P; 
and  according  to  rlutarch  the  cat  was  not 
sacred  to  the  moon  but  an  emblem  of  it,  ao^  ^ 
figure  of  a  cat  fixed  on  a  sistrum  denoted  th 
moon.    Hence  it  was  that  cats  were  treated  wft  ■ 

Peculiar  consideration  in  the  land  of  the  PharaoJg  : 
abby's  death  was  regarded  as  a  family  ibm  \ 
fortune,  and  the  household  went  into  moocniQf  i 
The  cat  funeral  was  celebrated  with  pecnfifti 
pomp  and  ceremony ;  the  bodies  were  embalmed 
and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Babatis. 

It  was  a  most  serious  thing  to  kill  a  cat  io 
days  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.     Diodonis 
a  story  of  a  Roman  soldier  who  killed  one, 
tried,  sentenced,  and  condemned  to  death. 
Arabs  yet  regard  the  cat  with  great  venera( 
and  just  out  of  Cairo  there  is  a  mosque  wherp» 
modem  times,  Sultan  El  Daher  provided  all  c&&« 
with  a  daily  repast.   From  flat  roofs  and  tenaco^ 
from  the  dusty  streets  and  dirty  alleys,  and ' 
all  their  numerous  hiding  places,  the  hunj 
came  at  the  hour  of  prayer  to  get  their 
of  food. 

The  great  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  hated  a 
with  the  same  fervour  that  he  did  his  Russian 
Austrian  foes.  Shylock  told  the  Duke  that  *'  Sooaf 
men  there  are  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat-^ 
a  harmless,  necessary  cat."     Richelieu  was  of 
opposite  character,  as  he  loved  cats ;  and  M 
med  was  so  wrapped  up  in  them  that  once,  w1     ^ 
a  particular  favourite  was  lying  asleep   on  h%- 
sleeve,  he  cut  the  sleeve  rather  than  disturb  her. 
The  poet  Gray  wrote  an  ode  on  the  death  irf 
Selina,  Horace  Walpole's  favourite  pussy ;   ad| 
Southey,  the  author  of  the  "Doctor,"  when  *" 
lived  at  Greta,  near  Keswick,  kept  a  lot  of  pi 
and  healthy  cats  that  the  kitchen  ladies  nu 
and  the  Keswick  apothecary  dosed.     From  tii 
immemorial  a  cat  has  been  the  companion  of 
learned.    Petrarch  had  his  pet  embalmed,  ai 
Andria  Doria,  one  of  the  rulers  of  Venice, 
only  had  his  dead  cat's  portrait  painted,  but 
skeleton  preserved.    The  cat  of  Cardinal  Wols^ 
sat  by  his  side  when  he  gave  audience  or  receiv<i 
princes.    Rosseau  loved  cats.    Edgar  Allen  Pot 
wrote  a  thrilling  tale  of  the  black  cat,  and  Ladf 
Macbeth  alludes  to  the  household  pet.    Dr.  John-^ 
son  had  a  cat,  which  he  called  Hodge,  on  whic^ 
he  doted.    He  taught  it  to  eat  oysters.     Hen^ 
James,  the  novelist,  wrote  with  a  cat   on  hit 
shoulder.    Lord  Chesterfield,  when  he  died,  left 
a  pension  to  his  cats  and  their  posterity  after 
them.    Paul  de  Kock,  the  French  novelist,  had  a 
family  of  thiity  cats,  and  de  Musset  has  writtdi 
apostrophes  to  cats  in  verse.    So  fond  of  cats  was 
Chateaubriand  that  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  went 
as  ambassador,  could  thiuK  of  no  more  suitabje 
present  for  the  devout  son  of  the  Church  thanilil 
predecessor's  favourite  cat.    A  French  <       * 
loved  her  cat  so  well  that  when  it  died  she 
one  of  its  teeth  to  be  set  in  a  ring  as  a  m 
Whii:irgton  and  his  cat  are  familiar  in  history. 
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Hfi   FOrirO  HER  SEATED  UNDER  THE  TREES,   HER  THOUGHTS  FASi  AWAY, 


LY    ALICE    HORLOR. 


CEAPTER  VU—iC^ntmued.) 

>METIMES  to  this  life,  gnef  turns  to 
ftftdaeM^  and  sunshine  brightena  the 
land  over  which  there  fell  the  driving 

N  f^l  ia  a  later  paragraph  in  the  daily    idoiii,  ud  ■ce&ed  m  fint  dud  u^m  es^mrtf;  bat  with  Mra 

'^    *     *^  Digitized  by  VjUU VIC 


paper  tells  the  new^  of  Gerald's  safety,  and  bids 
our  moumbg  cease.    It  runs  thus : 

At  S,  Hdai's,  ofie  of  the  Scilly  Iilaiidi,  4  Gibenaui,  goiaff  out 
mi  breik  df  d^j,  &fter  tb«  atonn  bad  laNided,  lound  on  the  bsacb 
■,  tia4n  aad  womiLii  lasbed  to  a  ncuut.     Xhef  w?r«  qaitS 
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were  restored  to  life ;  when  tbeir  n&met  were  foand  to  be  Gerald 
Conyert,  captain  of  the  Rubina,  wreck,  d  off  Land's  End,  and 
Miss  Violet  Neville,  passenger  in  the  same  sbip.  It  seems,  in 
the  account  Captain  Conjrers  gives  of  the  wreck,  that  the  Rnbioa 
havinff  first  lost  her  mast,  struck,  and  was  rapidly  filling  with 
water.  The  boats  were  lowered,  but  one  was  swamped,  and 
the  other  already  overloaded;  consequently,  Captain  Conyers 
bravely  tried  to  rescue  Miss  Neville  by  leaping  with  her  into  the 
waves.  But  though  he  is  an  expert  swimmer,  such  a  tremehdous 
sea  was  running  at  that  time  that  he  was  growing  quite  exhausted 
by  the  endeavour  to  support  himself  and  the  lady,  and  feared 
they  would  be  both  drowned,  when  the  mast  they  bad  sent  adrift 
fortunately  floated  near  them.  He  managed  to  seize  it,  and 
lash  himself  and  companion  to  it.  He  rfmembered  no  more 
until  he  regained  consciousness  at  S  Helen's.  Theintelligeoce 
of  Captain  Conyer's  safety  has  been  delayed,  because,  from  the 
heavy  sea  which  was  then  running,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
boat  to  leave  the  island  for  the  mainland. 

Oh,  how  Nora's  heart  and  mine  bound  with 
thankfulness  to  know  all  is  right  with  the  man 
we  both  love  so  well.  But  to  her,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  things  being  made  clear  between 
them ;  the  hope— as  there  always  is  in  life's 
changes— of  an  understanding-  and  renewal  of 
love  ;  while  I  but  take  up  the  weary  burden  of  an 
affection  which  my  womanly  pride  must  teach  me 
again  to  closely  hide. 

I  see  in  another  column  the  announcement  of 
Colonel  Strathem's  death,  so  Marley  is  now 
Gerald's  own.  I  sigh  to  think  how  well  Nora 
would  have  graced  his  beautiful  home,  had  the 
old  tie  not  been  broken  between  them.  She  would 
have  made  a  worthy  mistress  of  Marley  Lodge  ; 
but  now  the  changes  of  Fortune's  wheel  place  her 
in  the  necessity  of  seeking-  her  own  livelihood, 
and  the  bright,  dreamy  past  of  Nora's  life  is  gone 
for  ever.  She  finds  a  situation  soon  through  Mrs. 
Rainsforth's  influence.  It  is  to  be  a  companion 
to  Miss  Grey,  an  elderly  lady  living  at  Exmouth. 

"If  it  could  only  have  been  anywhere  but 
there!"  says  Nora,  sadly.  "It  is  so  hard  to 
meet  him  as  a  stranger,  Helen  ;  but  I  could  not 
tell  Edith  about  that,  and  must  be  thankful  to 
get  this  way  of  earning  money." 

I  acquiesce,  though  I  feel  for  the  trial  it  will  be  to 
her  to  remain  in  Gerald's  vicinity.  That  trial  comes 
quicker  than  we  had  expected,  for,  on  going  to  the 
station  to  see  Nora  off,  as  we  stand  on  the  platform 
she  clutches  my  arm  with  a  stifled  exclamation. 

I  turn  to  see  Gerald  Conyers,  with  a  lady  lean- 
ing on  his  arm,  and  looking  up  in  his  face.  I 
catch  a  gljmpse  of  her  countenance ;  it  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  with  large  grey-blue  eyes  and 
Cfoldcn  hair.  Gerald  does  not  see  us.  He  and 
his  companion  enter  the  same  train  in  which  Nora 
has  also  taken  her  seat. 

Poor  girl !  I  see  her  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  her 
lips  quivering. 

**  Courage,  dear,"  I  whisper,  kissing  her  very 
tenderly,  and  she  tries  to  smile  in  reply ;  but, 
alas  '  the  effort  is  a  poor  one. 

A  long,  discordant  shriek  from  the  engine,  and 
the  train  is  off.  Nora's  lovely  face  looks  back 
tearfully  at  me,  then  vanishes  out  of  sight.    .    .   . 

Sad  forebodings  are  in  my  mind  as  I  walk  back 
from  the  station.  Is  that  beautiful  blonde  to  take 
the  vacant  place  in  Gerald's  heart,  and  Nora 
never  to  regain  her  abdicated  throne  ?  It  looks 
like  it.  If  It  ends  thus,  can  I  blanoc  Gerald  ?  1 
think  not : 


Life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain. 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 
Add  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  on  the  brain. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
From  Nora's  letters  I  learn  that  Miss  Grey 
kind,  and  treats  her  as  a  lady.  My  friend  seei 
to  be  contented  with  her  new  life,  but  I  know  t 
well  how  frequently  such  a  position  must  gall  h 
proud,  sensitive  nature.  It  is  not  long  before  i 
mentions  that  Gerald  Conyers  has  retired  frc 
the  sea,  and  is  living  at  Marley  Lodge.  Mj 
Strathern,  his  late  uncle's  widow,  also  rcsid 
there,  and  Miss  Neville  is  with  her.  She  is  Mi 
Strathem's  niece,  being  placed  in  Gerald's  carei 
the  voyage  to  England,  by  her  father  in  New  Yoi| 

"  It  was  Miss  Neville,"  adds  Nora,  "whom^ 
saw  with  Gerald  at  the  station,  that  day  I  U 
Bristol.  I  often  see  them  together  in  the  law 
about  here.  She  is  a  very  lovely  girl,  and  I 
saved  her  life,  which,  of  course,  makes  a  tie  be 
tween  them.    I  hear  they  are  engaged — " 

Here  the  letter  comes  to  an  abrupt  coacksioa, 
as  though  Nora  had  resolved  to  write  down  the 
haunting  fear  within  her  mind  ;  but,  having  doo^ 
this,  was  unable  to  proceed. 

About  this  time,  1  fall  ill;  a  kind  of  low, ner- 
vous fever  fastens  upon  me,  prostrating  all  mj 
strength  for  some  weeks. 

When  I  grow  a  little  better,  the  doctor  order 
change  of  air.  On  hearing  this,  I  beg  to  got 
Exmouth.  alleging  a  wish  to  be  with  Nora,  though 
I  fear,  did  I  look  truthfully  into  my  own  heart,  tlu 
I  should  find  that  that  unruly  organ  weakened^ 
illness  is  really  yearning  to  behold  Gerald  Conycri 
once  again.  Ah,  well !  I  will  not  take  shame  ti 
mvself  for  this ;  no  one  is  the  wiser,  and  my  seat 
will  die  with  me— unknown,  unguessed  by  all. 

Aunt  Jane  goes  to  take  care  of  me,  and,  in  J 
rather  shaky,  weak  state,  I  arrive  at  quiet  Ex 
mouth.  But  when,  after  some  nourishment,  I  afl 
comfortably  ensconced  on  a  couch,  Nora's  wei 
come  figure  comes  running  in.  She  throws  hei 
dear  arms  round  me,  and  the  excitement  of  th( 
meeting,  with  my  weakness,  brings  about  tberej 
suit  of  a  good  cry.  But  I  struggle  bravely  against 
this  giving  way,  and  hold  Nora  o£f  for  a  good  sur- 
vey of  her  face. 

"  Helen,  how  thin  you  are  ! "  she  exclaims. 
**  You  must  have  been  very  ill." 

"It  has  been  rather  a  weary  time.  But  yo"; 
Nora,  too,  cannot  boast  of  any  superfluous  flesh. 
I  answer,  for  the  sweet  oval  face  is  longer,  tue 
dimples  are  all  gone,  gone,  also,  the  brightness  o 
her  eyes  and  the  fresh  bloom  of  her  cheek.  »f 
this  is  the  face  that  was  so  radiant  with  ule^ 
sunshine  in  the  past.  All  in  vain  women  tr)'  w 
disguise  their  feelings — all  in  vain  we  struggle  to 
imitate  the  Spartan  boy  : 

And  smilf,  and  smile  while  secret  wounds  do  bleed  beocatn 
cloak*. 

Nora  tries  to  laugh  away  my  gravity  by  ^ 
spondin>(.  lightly :  n 

**  No,  I  shall  not  need  to  study  'Banting  y^* 

**  But  >ou  like  your  home  with  Miss  Grey?  *°" 
are  happy  ihe?e  ?  "  1  atk,  , 

**  Happy  ?  •'  che  cries.     "  You,  at  least,  nt\^ 
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ikkaow  my  past,  should  not  use  that  word  in  rela- 
tkotiae.  No,  I  am  not  happy — ^how  is  it  possible  ? 
I  as  resigned,  I  am  trying  to  learn  patience ;  but 
kskrd  work ;  "  and  her  lip  quivers. 
"Bjor  Nora !  "  I  say,  pitifully.     "  The  old  love 
Irej still,  then?" 
"It  will  never  die." 
"Bat  if  he  marries  Violet  Neville  ?  " 
"Perhaps  God  then  will  mercifully  teach  me 
fagetfiilness,  or  take  me  hence,"  she  murmurs. 

Bcfe  my  aunt's  entrance  stops  all  private  con- 
letsatbn  on  our  part. 
As  tbe  fresh  sea  breezes  bring  health  back  to 
ie,l cease  to  selfishly  dwell  on  my  own  vain  love 
lorGnld,  and  begin  to  ponder  over  plans  whose 
oIb  to   once   more  bring  him  and  Nora  to- 
^tt    Are  they  not  both  my  friends?    How 
idk,Aen,  is  my  love  pure  or  true  if  it  will  not 
tift  its  best  to  obtain  their  happiness  ? 
Eazly  one  morning,  as  I  sit  laly  thinking  over 
fli&pMJect,  the  door  opens  to  admit  Nora.    She 
epoes.  bounding  in  with  something  of  the  joyous 
look  of  yore. 
"  What  is  it  ?    Nora,  what  has  happened  ?  " 
"Gerald  was  never  false  to  me— never  deceived 
roe ' "  she  cries,  a  rapture  as  from  heaven  filling 
her  sweet  eyes.  "  Helen,  I  shall  go  wild  with  joy." 
"  I  always  knew  he  was  innocent.    How  did  you 
find  cmUhe  truth  ?  "  I  say. 

"Listen,  and  you  shall  hear.  Last  night,  I 
»mt  with  Miss  Grey  to  dine  at  Dr.  Lawson's 
hose.  'After  dinner,  I  was  sitting  in  the  draw- 
%-room,  idly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
iben  Mrs.  Lawson,  and  a  lady  I  do  not  know, 
i^[an  talking  near  me.  I  paid  no  attention  to 
ftor  eqnversation  until  a  familiar  name  was 
ottered,* wjbich  made  my  heart  beat  wildly,  then  I 
seemed  to  feel  that  I  must  listen  to  the  end,  and 
this  is  what  I  heard : 

"  *  So  Gerald  Conyers  has  come  into  the  Mar- 
iqr  estates.' 
**  *  Yes/j  responded  Mrs.  Lawson. 
**  *  I  am^  glad  of  it.    I  wonder  what  became  of 
tiiathr^berofhis?' 
"•What  brother?'      • 

"  'Did  not  you  know  that  he  had  a  twin  brother  ? ' 

"  *No.    I  never  heard  of  him  till  now.* 

"^Indeed!    Ah,  I  think  he  left  this  place  be- 

^  you  came.     George    Conyers   was    a    sad 

^•m';  he  nearly  broke  his  old  uncle's  heart. 

gtfcotfaers  were  exactly  alike  in  face,  height, 

2^0Bng,  so  that  you  could  scarcely  tell  one 

2" the  other ;  but  there  the  resemblance  ended, 

■f^Stoild  was  always  honourable    and   good. 

^bqr«fre  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  Gerald 

Majmicreened  George  when  possible,  hiding  his 

«ultsi»d  making  excuses  for  him,,  so  as  to  con- 

^  Us  wildness  firom  their  uncle's  knowledge ; 

witatdast  his  folly  reached  a  height  which  could 

wlooeer  be  kept  from  Colonel  Strathem's  ears ;  he 

«rai«<an  attachment  for  a  pretty  gipsy  girl,  who 

nad  encamped  with  her  band  near  Marley.    They 

were  ^n  «een  together,  and,  no  doubt,  he  meant 

^  ^??,^  ^^  8^"'  ^°^  ^^  ^^s  ^^^1  known  that  he 
ns  nitever  scupulous ;  but,  in  this  case,  he  was 
gy'Wrj^  by  the  tables  being  completely  turned 
npw»  nun.  While  she  i^ras  listening  to  his  en- 
2|«»e8  for  her  to  fly  with  him,  an  old  lover  of 
***''»  *  gigantic  gipsy  named  Eldred,  appeared^ 


upon  the  scene*  He  stayed  not  to  -pit^i  but 
swearing  that  George  Co.iyers  should  keep  his 
word  to  the  girl,  he  dragged  him  into  the  camp, 
and  compelled  him  to  marry  her  there  on  th^  in- 
stant, after  the  fcishion  of  their  rac^.  This'  last 
disgrace  was  more  thanthe^fiefy  ofd  uncle*  could 
bear.  He  renounced  George,  erased  his  ^me 
from  his  will,  leaving  Gerald  sole  heir.  Hfi^  first 
intention,  as  they  were  twins,  was  to  have  made 
them  joint  heirs.  Shortly  after  this,  George  dis- 
appeared, and  I  do  not  think  any  one  knows 
whether  he  is  alive  or  dead.' 

"Oh,  Helen,  when  I  had  heard  all  this,  I 
scarcely  knew  what  I  was  doing,  for  I  ^was  wild 
with  joy.  Gerald's  innocende  was  so  completely 
established — even  the  signature  of  G.  Conyers  in 
that  letter  was  explained.  Oh,  I  was  so'  happy! 
But  how  ashamed  I  am  of  my  past  Suspicions  !  I 
should  like  to  throw  myself  at  Gerald's  feet;  and 
ask  his  pardon." 

*'  I  wish  he  could  be  made  awatre  you  know  the 

story, "  I  say.    *  *  Of  course  he  gave  you  no  explana: 

tioa,  because  he  would  not  inculpate  his  t>rother." 

"Yes,  Helen,"  mhrmurs  Nora^.'    "Gerald  was 

a  hero  after  all." 

"  A  true  hero,"  I  respond,  warmly. .  '<  Very  few 
would  sacrifice  their  own  happiness-  to  spare  a 
brother's  character  as  he  h&s  done.  If  only  you 
two  could  now  come  to  an  explanation  t  but  is  he 
going  to  marry  Miss  Neville*  I  wonder?  " 

"  She  is  more  worthy  of  Mm  than  I,"  says  Nora, 
humbly ;  "for  I  have  doubted  him,  nay,  more- 
believed  that  he^  was  guilty.  Oh,  my  true  Gerald, 
how  could  I  suspect  you  o^slich  a  sm !  " 

"  Never  mind,  dear.  AH  the  clouds  aredi^ip- 
peared  now.  But  how  are  you  going  to  make 
Gerald  aware  of  that  ?  "  I  question^  musingly. 

"  I  cannot;  and  he  may  never  kndw  that  I  have 
learnt  the  truth.  Yet,  whethW  he  comeS  1>^ck  to 
me  or  not,  nothing  can  take  awiay  the  joy  I  feel 
to-day  in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  all  I  K^nce 
deemed  him— pure,  true,  and  honourable.  We 
may  never  again  be  lovers.  ^  He  may  many 
another  ;  but  I  once  owned  the  whole  loye  of  his 
noble  heart,  and  I  thank  God  for  H  J^'         ^    • 

There  is  a  note  of  triumph  ttK/her  voice,  a 
glorious  light  within  her  eyes  whidh'  makes  her, 
indeed,  beautiful,  in  spite  of  all  ^:  changes 
which  sorrow  has  impriiwed  there.  I  toip^my  poor 
plain  face  away.  But  tR<^gh  I  mourn  in  m:ret  oyer  a 
love  never  reciprocatea.*my  soul  joins  tilnttin  exul- 
tation over  the  spotle!t#%me  of  Gerald  tS^yers. 

CHAPl^k  VHL  -nt-:!;" 
Now  more  than  ever^f^  cCfeire  to  find  oit^ whether 
the  old  love  still  lives  irtJOferald's  heat^  ^)ut  ^ow 
am  I  to  set  about  this  dfedbvery  ?  I*  Sotideir  ovepc 
the  question;  I  turn  it  in  various  ^^^,  and  ath 
still  meditating  upon  it,  ^en,  lo!  the  oppbrtuoity 
is  made  for  me.  'Vvl  ■^. 

After  taking  my  usu'Al  seqi  bath,  I  la'to'.yt^ng 
alone  upon  the  sands.  Aunt  Jafle  fSrfJ^d  seen 
in  the  distance,  busily  en^ageaB^jj^ptS^lro  dtiS&t 
the  slippery  seaweed  ajtt4fJkyfe^jgol^% 
tain  damp  and  disniSf^fttfro'^ffl^ecU,  wmcn  she 
is  ever  seeking  in  her  morning  waJks.  The 
result  of  which  occupation  will  be  shown  some 
hours  hence,  by  her  appearance  witn  bedrabbled 
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skirts  and  wet  boots,  while  "  an  ancient  and  fish- 
like smell"  will  exhale  around  her  from  the  slimy 
monsters  she  has  collected. 

I  watch  her  movements,  wondenng  in  my  own 
mind  what  I  shall  be  like  when  I  arrive  at  her 
years ;  if  my  neck  will  be  as  thin  and  scraggy — 
my  nose  as  witch-like ;  one  thin^  I  do  know — 
that  I  never  can  cultivate  such  an  mflezible  back. 
Heigho!  I  would  rather  be  the  other  type  of 
"old  maid'' — the  rosy,  rounded  spinster,  to  whom 
young  mothers  tell  their  troubles,  and  children 
love  to  fondle.    - 

Here  a  man*s  firm  tread  comes  over  the  sand 
towards  mc.  I  raise  my  head ;  my  heart —sad 
traitor — leaps  up  wildly,  and  sends  a  stupid  blush 
to  my  cheek,  for  Gerald  himself  stands  before 
me.  Scrambling  to  my  feet,  with  more  haste 
than  dignity,  I  hold  out  my  hand. 

"  Is  it  really  you,  Miss  Brougbton  ?  "  he  says. 
"  How  do  you  do  ?  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met. 
Have  you  been  ill  ?    You  are  not  looking  well  ?  *' 

"  *  Not  looking  well,'  "  I  echo,  mentally.  "  Is 
it  necessary  that  he  should  inform  me  of  the  fact  ? 
I  know  too  well  the  figure  I  cut,  with  lanky  wet 
locks  hanging  round  my  thin  cheeks,  and  a  de- 
cided tinge  of  red  at  the  tip  of  my  very  common- 
place nose  I 

"  I  have  been  very  ill,"  I  rejjly. 

Then  he  takes  a  seat  by  my  siae,  and  asks  what 
has  been  the  matter,  which  I  tell  him.  Then  fol- 
lows an  account  of  Alan's  doings,  and  of  how  he 
is  getting  on.  I  ask  him  for  particulars  of  the 
shipwreck :  so,  tfoon  I  am  listening  to  a  spirited 
account  of  that  event.  He  tells  me  that  he  was 
sinking  fast  when  the  broken  mast  drifted  towards 
them ;  that  he  remembers,  by  a  desperate  effort, 
lashing  Miss  Neville  and  himself  to  it,  but  then 
he  knew  no  more  until  he  recovered  conscious- 
ness on  the  shore  of  S.  Helen's.  As  he  talks,  I 
scrutinize  covertly  his  handsome  face ;  Uiere  are 
lines  there  which  were  not  of  yore,  while  a  look 
of  care  is  to  be  seen  within  the  depths  of  his  eyes, 
though  their  kind  expression  remains  unaltered. 

Bluntly  (according  to  my  usual  custom)  I  utter 
what  is  in  my  mind  : 

"Mr.  Conyers,  you  look  troubled,  as  though 
things  were  not  going  well  with  you." 

"Do  you  think  so?  I  suppose  I  have  my 
troubles  like  the  rest  of  the  world,"  he  replies. 

"Yet  how  many  in  that  world  would  envy  you 
the  happiness  of  your  lot." 

"  Because  I  have  Marley  and  a  good  income  ? 
Helen,  you  know  there  was  a  time  when,  having 
neither  of  these,  I  was  happy ;  to  gain  back  which 
I  would  fling  all  my  possessions  to  the  winds  I  " 

I  lean  forward  eagerly  at  these  words,  and  look 
straight  at  him  as  1  say : 

"  Answer  me  one  question  and  deem  it  not  an 
impertinent  one." 

"I  will,"  he  replies. 

"  Do  you  love  Nora  Lismore  still?  " 

"  Of  course.    I  have  never  ceased  loving  her." 

"  Then  let  roe  tell  you  she  knows  now  the  truth 
about  Myra  the  gipsy,  and  that  you  bore  the  im- 
putation of  guilt  to  screen  a  brother's  sin." 

A  red  flush  passes  across  his  face. 

"  Poor  George  I "  he  says  in  a  sad  voice. 

"Can  yon  pity  him  ?"  I  begin,  indignantly; 
"  when " 


But  he  stops  me  thus : 

'  *  H  ush  !  the  spirit  of  my  brother  has  passed  into 
the  presence  of  his  God— is  it  for  you  or  me  to  judge 
him  ?  Let  his  faults  rest  in  his  grave."  There  is 
so  much  true  sorrow  on  his  honest  face  for  this  un- 
worthy brother  of  his,  that  I  only  ask,  softly : 

"If  he  has  died  lately?" 

"  Within  the  last  three  months." 

"  And  you  knew  that  letter  was  written  by  him 
which  Nora  showed  you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  the  first  glance ;  it  was  so  like  my  own 
writing.  After  reading  it.  of  course  I  knew,  but 
while  1  was  pondering  how  to  satisfy  Nora  with- 
out blaming  George,  she  indignantly  left  me,  my 
silence  being  attnbuted  by  her  to  guilty  don- 
fusion.  And  now,  I  have  been  frank  with  you, 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  chance  of  my  regaining 
Nora?"  he  questions,  eagerly.  "Helen,  does 
she  still  love  me  ?  " 

"Ask  her,"  is  all  my  reply;  but  it  seems  suf- 
ficient, for  my  hand  is  wrung  in  a  hastv  farewell, 
and  he  is  striding  away  across  the  sand  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell. 

Shading  mv  eyes  from  the  sun,  I  look  after  him 
until  his  tall  ngure  passes  out  of  sight.  It  is  the 
last  time  I  may  gaze  at  him  thus  with  all  my 
soul  in  my  eyes ;  when  next  we  meet  he  will  be 
once  again  the  promised  husband  of  my  Mend. 
I  tiy  to  bravely  face  the  thought,  but  alas !  I  am 
no  heroine,  and  the  foolish  tears  will  come,  so  1 
steal  away  until  I  am  hidden  from  all  observers. 
There  I  indulge  in  woman's  refuge— a  good  crv— 
but  in  those  salt  drops  I  drown  the  first  and  last 
love  dream  of  my  life,  and  bury  it  out  of  sight  for 
ever.  He  is  not  mine ;  he  never  will  be ;  let  me 
then  no  longer  indulge  in  vain  repining  because 
God's  greatest  gift  is  not  to  be  mine,  but  make 
the  best  of  my  lire  for  others. 

Between  the  lovers  this  little  scene  takes  place. 
Gerald,  learning  from  one  of  the  servants  at 
Miss  Grey's  that  Nora  is  somewhere  in  the 
grounds,  seeks  her  unannounced.  She  is  sitting 
on  some  steps  imder  a  spreading  tree,  her  thoughts 
far  away.  She  sees  him ;  a  blush  bright  as  heaves 
suffuses  her  pale  face ;  she  starts  to  her  feet. 

"  Nora !  "  he  breathes,  and  in  that  one  word  so 
tenderly  spoken  she  knows  all. 

A  sobbing,  stifled  cry  of: "  Gerald  forgive  me!" 
and  she  flies  towards  him. 

"  Darting !  "  he  says,  "  let  the  past,  with  all  its 
errors,  be  forgotten.  The  future  is  our  own ;  nothing, 
please  God,  shall  mar  our  coming  years  together." 
•  ••••• 

Nora  is  now  the  mistress  at  Marley.  While  on 
my  visits  there  another,  smaller  Nora  is  proud  to 
climb  into  "  Aunt  Helen's  "  lap.  As  time  goes 
on,  Gendd's  noble  character  only  grows  more 
beautiful,  and  his  wife  admits  her  admiratioD  for 
*'  John  Halifax  "  has  paled  before  the  hero  of  her 
own  life. 

Alan  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Violet  Neville 
at  first  sight.  His  affection  met  with  a  return, 
and  they  are  now  the  happiest  >[oung  couple.  I 
am  very  fond  of  my  pretty  sister-in-law ;  so  when 
Aunt  Jane,  Drere,  and  her  "dear  brother"  are 
too  trying  to  my  nerves,  I  take  refiigc  for  a  few 
weeks  in  my  brother's  home^  there  to  be  gratinea 
by  that  joy  which,  though  oenied  to  myself,  is  the 
portion  uf  those  I  love. 
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A  GERMAN   VILLAGE. 

fVING  had  the  pleasure  of  residing 
duriog  the  autumn  of  last  year  in  a 
remote  German  village,  a  short  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  peculiarities, 
that  most  forcibly  struck  me,  may 
ostbeaioterestiog. 

Tbefillageto  which  I  allude  is  in  the  neigh- 

boQiiMod  of  Naumburg,   its  name  Maihen.     It 

coBtims  between  three  and  four  hundred  inhabit- 

ats,who,  except  a  few  tradesmen,  are  all  en- 

gipi  in  agricultural   pursuits.     There   is,  of 

cms;  a  Protestant  church  and  pastor,  also,  not- 

cittendiDg  the  persecution  of  the  last  twenty 

)aa,  a  Catholic  priest  and  a  pretty  little  chapel. 

i  considerable  part  of  the  land  in  the  neigli- 

bsabbod  belongs  to  one  proprietor  of  baronial 

oak,  who  resides  in  the  village,  and  whose  pro- 

poty  is  managed  by  a  farmer,  or  pachter^  as  he 

acaDcd.    But  the  greatest  part  oelongs  to  the 

nUagcrs  themselves,  who  hold  it  in  different  pro- 

portwns.    In  fact,  the   peasantry  are  the  pro- 

poetors  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  soil  in  6er- 

awy,  and  there  are  extensive  districts  where 

Acre  arc  no  large  proprietors  at  all.    In  these 

aannstances,  large  farms  are,  of  course,  rare, 

fflKwgh  they  are  more  common   in  the  north 

^  in  the  south.     Such  a  state  of  matters,  in- 

«(endently  of  national  peculiarities,  must  neces- 

anly  render  a  German  village  very  different  from 

a  English  one.    The  absence  of  separate  farm 

^ues  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  an 

uglishman  in  the  rural  districts  of  Germany.   The 

jwpic  are  all  con^egated  in  villages,  at  least. 

•Tth  very  few  exceptions ;  and  I  was  often  reminded 

<H  the  system  which  used  to  prevail  in  Scotland 

^  Ireland— more  especially  m  the  latter  country 

-^^  the  farms  were  small,  and  when  several 

JlJ^gs"  were   in  the  same  locality.    This. 

«J»cver,  is  only  one  instance  among  many  which 

^  recall  to  the  British  traveller  some  of  our  own  * 

CM  manners  and  customs. 

.  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
rntludi  I  resided  is  generally  of  a  light  charac- 
^,  and  certainly  does  not  owe  much  to  the  skill 
*te  ctiltivators,  although  they  are  very  in- 
^tts  after  their  own  fashion.  The  excellence 
*fcdimate,  however,  rendered  the  crops  such 
^^  be  considered  very  fair  on  similar  land 
Me  cultivated  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
^  1  arrived  there— about  the  beginning  of 
f^^  ^^^^  the  harvest  in  England  was  just 
•^pMiog— almost  all  the  wheat  and  barley  was 
^down,  although  the  oats  wpre  about  a  month 
«ax  weeks  later.  A  great  part  of  the  !and  is 
goghcd with  cows,  which  are  made  "a double 
wto  pay."  Each  villager  has  generally  two 
2^m  his  possession,  with  which  he  ploughs  his 
^  lind,  and  for  the  produce  of  which  he  oh- 
™  considerable  returns.  The  land,  however. 
^  1  haye  before  remarked,  is  divided  in  various 
Uyoctions,  and  those  who  possess  a  larger  quan- 
^*9wve  horses  for  ploughing.  There  is  no 
P^jW,  except  for  sheep,  and  one  thing  that 
"^'^  rtmck  roe  was  the  immense  labour  re- 
2J«1W  ifl  pmviding  food  for  the  cattle.  They  are 
*«*  a  summer  with  vetches,  or  anything  green  that 


can  be  procured,  and  in  winter  with  straw,  and 
and  sometimes  turnips.  In  winter,  of  course,  it  is 
different;  but  In  summer  it  seemed  to  reauire 
three  or  four  hours  to  bring  home  a  wagon-load 
of  fodder— both  man  and  wife  being  engaged  in 
the  operation — ^and  this  load  was  only  sufficient 
for  a  single  day.  It  was  certainly  an  odd  sight, 
to  one  accustomed  to  our  scientific  method  of 
farming,  to  see  two  small  cows  dragging  a  lone, 
ricketty  wagon  containing  a  load  which  might 
have  been  as  well  brought  in  by  a  wheelbarrow. 
But  the  German  peasant  takes  Uiings  very  coolly, 
although  he  labours  early  and  late ;  and  with  his 
everlastinpf  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  cracking  his 
whip,  he  IS  sufficiently  happy.  The  women  seem 
to  love  working  for  working's  sake,  and  to  have 
little  consideration  as  to  whether  their  labour  is 
profitably  employed. 

Such  a  thing  as  enclosures  are,  of  course,  un- 
known ;  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  more  than  an  acre  or  two 
sown  with  the  same  kind  of  grain.  Although,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  variety  may  render  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  more  picturesque,  yet  it 
deprives  it  of  all  that  neatness  and  regularity 
which  are  so  striking  in  the  well-cultivated  parts 
of  our  own  country.  The  public  roads  are  good, 
but  the  by-wajTS  remain  in  the  worst  possible  con- 
dition. 

The  houses  of  the  village  are  placed  very 
irregularly,  are  generally  of  two  store3rs,  with 
those  immense  roofs  so  common  all  over  Ger- 
many. Most  of  the  houses  have  a  courtyard, 
which  is  entered  by  a  large  arched  gateway ;  and 
is  generally  a  scene  of  great  confusion.  Around 
the  house  are  the  stables  and  outhouses.  The 
dwelling-house  is  commonly  built  of  brick,  and 
the  outhouses  of  mud.  The  bam  is  generally  a 
large  building,  for  almost  all  the  com  is  housed. 
The  gardens,  though  not  well  kept,  have  almost 
always  a  fair  proportion  of  flowers ;  and  the  par- 
son's garden  especially  contains  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  the  dahlia.  Indeed,  the  Germans 
generally  have  a  great  passion  for  flowers ;  they 
plant  them  on  the  graves  of  their  relations ;  on 
holidays  the  houses  are  decked  with  various 
tasteful  wreaths  and  bouquets,  and  when  a 
stranger  is  expected,  the  door  of  the  room  he  is 
to  occupy  is  commonly  hung  round  with  a  garland 
of  roses  and  oak-leaves. 

I  was  invited  to  the  priest's  house.  In  the 
humble  garden  we  had  pears,  bread  and  butter, 
raspberry  wine  and  other  little  delicacies.  Simple 
as  was  Uie  entertainment,  it  was  rendered  most 
a^eable  by  the  cordial  well  bred  hospitality 
With  which  it  was  dispensed.  To  enhance  all  this 
was  the  absence  of  those  pretentious  and  would 
be  aristocratic  tendencies  which  so  often  mar  our 
own  middle  class  social  gatherings.  The  ladles 
present  on  that  day  occupied  themselves  with 
Knitting  and  beadwork ;  the  priest's  aunt  was 
busy  cutting  French  beans— for  the  German  ladies 
are  never  for  a  moment  idle— while  my  host  and 
I  smoked  our  cigars,  examined  the  flowers,  and 
carried  on  a  conversation  as  well  as  my  rather 
imperfect  German  would  allow.  The  Germans 
are  very  fond  of  meetings  of  this  kind,  and  in  the 
gardens  of  almost  all  above  the  peasantry  are  to 
be  found  greenhouses,  as  they  are  called,  iiiiere 
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the  ladies  of  the  family  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  the  '  summer.  Here  the  afternoon  co£Fee  is 
served,  and  here  it  is  the  fair  ohes  receive  their 
visitors. 

I  mentioned  before  that  there  was  no  pasture 
in  the  neig^hbourhood  of  the  village  except  for 
sheep.  This  consisted  of  the  banks  of  a  small 
rivulet,  which  was  a  kind  of  common  for  the  vil- 
lage. Each  household  had  a  small  flock,  and 
these  were  sent  out  every  morning  to  pasture 
under  the  care  of  the  village  shepherd.  Early  in 
the  morning,  the  shepherd  blew  his  horn,  and  led 
out  his  own  flock.  As  he  passed  each  house,  he 
sounded  a  few  notes,  and  out  came  a  flock  follow- 
ing its  leader  with  a  bell.  The  notes  of  the  shep- 
herd's horn,  and  the  sound  of  the  sheep  bells, 
made  a  most  agreeable  concert ;  and  I  had  thus, 
during  my  stay,  the  advantage  of  a  very  pleasant 
reveilli^  every  morning.  In  the  evening  he 
drove  the  sheep  home,  and  as  the  different  flocks 
passed  the  houses  of  their  respective  owners,  they 
filed  off  one  after  the  other,  each  following  its 
leader,  to, be  folded  for  the  night.  A  similar 
custom,  I  believe,  recently  prevailed,,  and,  per- 
haps, in  some  instances,  does  so  still,  in  many  of 
the  small  rural  towns  of  Scotland  or  Wales,  where 
the  cows  were  regularly  summoned  forth  in  this 
manner  every  morning  by  the  horn  of  the  town 
cowherd. 

The  shepherd,  however,  was  generally  preceded 
by  another  important  personage— the  gooseherd, 
who,  with  less  melodious  notes,  called  forth  his 
feathery  care  each  mom  at  earliest  dawn.  This 
individual,  to  me,  was  a  person  of  no  small  in- 
terest, and  I  viewed  him  accordingly.  Another 
treat  to  our  ears  was  afforded  by  the  horn  of  the 
village  watchman,  who  nightly  paraded  the 
streets,  sending  forth  every  now  and  then  the 
most  unmusical  sounds,  and  adding  a  few  quaint 
verses,  telling  the  people  to  beware  of  fire. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  that  strikes  one  so 
much  abroad,  at  least  in  'the  country,  as  the 
various  sounds  which  are  heard,  and  which  are 
generally  so  different  from  those  which  are  cus- 
tomary at  home.  I  was  struck  by  the  sort  of 
chime  which  the  flails  produced  in  thrashing.  A 
large  board  is  placed  on  the  bam  floor,  on  the 
di^rent  sides  of  which  the  thrashers  stand — 
generally  four.  The  flails  are  very  flat  and  do 
not  give  out  a  bold  note,  so  that  when  the  size 
of  the  flails  and  the  strength  of  the  labourers  were 
different,  the  strongest  generally  taking  the  lead, 
the  effect  was  quite  novel  to  me,  and  by  no  means 
unpleasant.  But  of  all  the  sounds  with  which  I 
was  regaled,  the  most  extraordinary  was  the  dog- 
concert.  Everyone  in  this  village  owns  a  dog 
which  is  kept  m  the  court-yard  on  a  chain,  and 
when  one  of  them  by  any  chance  began  barking 
he  was  answered  by  every  tyke,  great  and  small, 
throughout  the  village  ;  the  alarm  thus  raised  by 
one  being  sent  backwards  and  forwards  for  nearly 
an  hour.  However,  the  delightful  music— part 
singing,  in  many  of  the  houses  where  youn^  men 
and  maidens  met  of  an  evening  well  repaid  me 
for  the  annoyance  of  the  dogs. 

The  villagers  were  very  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance at  church  on  Sundays;  the  men  dressed 
in  blue  frocks,  and  the  women  with  dresses  and 
aprons  of  a  gay  colour.    The  unmarried  women 


had  no  covering  on  the  head,  bat  the  married 
ones  wore  a  very  odd-looking  head-dress  or  ^"* 
which  I  can  only  describe  as  a  black  hat,  I 
crowned,  without  the  rim,  and  with  a  great  j 
of  ribbons  behind.  In  Germany,  however, 
head-dresses  of  the  women  are  various,  and  so 
times  grotesque.  In  the  church  the  area 
occupied  by  women,  and  the  galleries  by  the  mcBJ 
The  singing  part  of  the  service  I  was  gread^j 
stmck  with  ;  the  harmonies  well  done,  and  ^ 
superior  voices.  There  was  an  organ,  too,  ii 
this  remote  village,  it  was  played,  and  well,  by  tw 
village  schoolmaster.  I 

The  school  hours  were  very  early ;  in  the  sum^ 
mer  the  children  had  to  be  in  their  places  at  halfj 
past  six  in  the  moming,  and  the  whole  business 
of  the  day  was  over  at  eleven.  In  the  afternoon 
the  children  helped  their  parents  in  the  woods  aiu^ 
fields. 

The  state  of  education  in  Germany 
known,  generally,  in  this  country,  therefoie«i 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  on  the  subject 
remark,  however,  I  will  make,  that  the  €<**■ 
ofthe  peasantry  did  not  appear  to  noe,  asi 
judgment  went,  to  be  at  all  superior  to  tint  of  ■# 
same  class  in  England,  Ireland  or  ScotlaBd;«ll 
there  are  many  great  advantages  enjoyed  ly  W 
working-classes  here  which  are  quite  unknWft* 
Germany.  However  excellent  the  mere  «**^ 
training  of  the  latter  may  be,  this  is  almost « 
sum  and  substance  of  their  education.  In  fl» 
village  in  which  I  resided  there  was  no  librai7,fl^ 
cheap  publications— not  even  a  newspaper  * 
culated  among  them— and  the  few  books  wW* 


woods  and 
refbce*B 


information  as  is  common  among  our  ^"^"^ 
classes,  quite  out  of  the  question,  I  think  that  tat 
division  of  land,  which  frees  the  bauer  from  any 
anxiety  of  mind,  while  it  lays  him  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  working  hard,  at  least  according  to  n* 
method  of  workmg,  is  unfavourable  to  ".^°J* 
activity.  No  less  favourable  in  this  respect  is  tw 
equality  which  prevails  in  the  country  parts  or  | 
Germany.  They  are  all  alike ;  they  see  no  nece^ 
sity  for  an  advance  in  mental  culture.  All  wwt 
hard,  smoke  hard,  many  drink  hard,  and  the  | 
young  dance  hard ;  and  so  they  go  through  me' 

Such  a  state  of  society  may  have  many  afl*  1 
vantages,  which,  in    the  opinion  of  some,  wui  | 
outweigh  those  resulting  from  large  estates  ano 
large  farms ;  still  the  German  peasant  is  hone^ 
simple-hearted,  and  as  contented  and  happy  ^ 
any  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     Indeed  it  is  im^ 
sible  not  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  a  s^»"> 
where  every  man  sits  under  his  own  vine  ^^p' 
tree,  and  where  a  man  seeking  work  and  finaioK 
none  is  a  sight  never  to  be  seen.    Still,  it  scetn 
certain  that  advanced  civilisation  and  colturca  in- 
telligence, that  is  the  due  use  of  all  the  facuio^i 
of  nature,  is  incompatible  with  such  a  fiys^^* 
Social  progress  is  an  inevitable  condition,  wdjw* 
no  species  of  apathy  can  finally  prevent.   1™* 
provements  in  practical  science  are  extcnoiD^ 
their  influence ;   and  the  governments  V^^^\ 
are  not  indisposed  to  promote  the  introdiiction  , 
new  customs  calculated  to  better  the  cooditwo^ 
the  masses. 
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iBondoatoD,  any  of  my  readers  who  are  ac- 
qsaiBtBdwith  the  German  character  will  not  fail 
tojiiiiifa  me  in  wishing  that  whatever  improve- 
■lili^  lodal  and  scientific,  that  come  in  the 
CMBt  of  progress,  may  the  old  Teutonic  genial 
IUbes3 of  heart,  the  unaffected  politeness,  easy 
ttiptiHty,  and  brotherly  love  remain,  and  that 
state  described  by  the  poet 

Ere  social  woes  began^ 
Wkei  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  itt  man. 


^S 


A  PIONEER    OF    THE    CROSS; 

(«,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

DH£  hunting  time  of  the  Mohawks  was 
a  season  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of 
harvest.  The  flesh  of  the  eatable 
animals  they  killed  was  cut  in  strips 
and  dried  in  the  air,  and  the  skins 
«l»  dressed  in  a  particular  way.  Since  the 
JW  of  the  white  men,  the  Indians,  to  whom 
«Me  m  furs  had  now  become  a  considerable 
^gtt  of  profit,  were  accustomed  only  to  salt  the 
WMthe  fur  bearing  animals  intended  for  sale, 
Ijtllyake  them  up  into  bundles  which,  early  in 
^were  purchased  in  these  packages  by 
%  the  wandering  dealers. 
Fitf  these  hawkers  made  contracts  with  the 
iefore  they  set  out  for  the  chase.  Thomas 
had  done  this,  and  offered  his  people  a 
'  h  price,  because  he  believed  that  by  this 
j^_—  make  his  presence  in  Gandawaga  more 
J™*c#  and  thus  be  able  more  effectually  to 
Sj^the  missionary.  But  he  greatly  deceived 
2*^  ^^^  ^he  rich  exchange  by  which  he 
3pP^  the  Mohawks,  and  which  consisted  for 
'Srti?^  part  in  tools,  blankets,  and  stuff  for 
■2^'  ^^^^°^<^  ^^  ^  detrimental  in  conse- 
?^  of  the  scarcity  of  wild  animals,  for  which 
JP^^^^w^e  they  made  the  missionary  answer- 
'iSLi^^  had,  they  believed,  driven  the  wild 
•■®«s  away  from  the  hunting  grounds  by  means 
« ius  enchantments.  Their  hatred  against  F. 
,£8^  was  stirred  up  anew,  and  of  this  he  had 
■^experience. 
Some  kind  hearted  man,  hoping  to  relieve  the 
roposed  to  his  master  to  send  him  back 


itther. 


waga  with  a  cargo  of  meat,  and.  after  a 
^^  of  eighty  miles— for  this  was  the  distance 
\^^waga   from  the    hunting-ground— and 


unoajT  ^?  greatest  hardships,  the  father 
1^^  at  his  destination,  carrying  his  heavy 
^  Here  he  found  no  very  favourable  recep- 
jij/pccpt  women  and  children,  no  one  re- 
J^"^  there  but  a  few  old  men,  and  among  them 
^Wfoe  Assendase.  The  return  of  the  hated 
r«-t«jce  filled  this  mischief-maker  with  malicious 
2^i.fte  powerful  advocates  whom  the  mis- 
^^~y  louod  among  the  great  chiefs,  had  more 
y^  defeated  the  wishes  of  the  bloodthirsty 
^r*^  JO  the  council ;  but  now,  not  one  of  his 
Q««or8  reiaained  here,  and  the  old  man  at 
Qj^'*'' that  the  time  for  revenge  had  come. 
**«onk  ta\Mt  be  made  away  with.    But  how  ? 


The  old  man  dreaded  the  black- robe's  magical 
power  too  much  to  dare  to  totselvhim,  much  as  he 
longed  for  his  blood ;  so  he  considered  how  ho 
might  be  murdered  treacherously.  He  told  Onde- 
sonk,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  that  he  must  return 
to  the  hunting-ground  for  a  fresh  supply  of  meat. 
In  spite  of  his  wounded  feet,  he  at  once  set  out  on 
the  journey,  but  he  very  soon  had  a  severe  fall 
upon  the  slippery  pathway,  and  was  so  far  injured 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  returned 
to  Gandawaga.  If  he  had  gone  a  mile  further, 
he  would  have  come  to  a  hollow  place,  where  he 
would  have  met  his  death,  for  there  were  con-* 
cealed  the  murderers — two  squaws— who  were  to 
destroy  the  unarmed  white  man  with  stones  thrown 
from  above. 

The  failure  of  his  plan  filled  the  old  Mohawk 
with  rage.  He  was  surprised  when  he  saw  Onde* 
sonk  return  with  unbroken  bones,  and  heard  him 
tell  how  impossible  it  had  been  for  him  to  proceed 
upon  the  slippery  ground.  The  old  man  did  not 
believe  this,  but  he  thought  that  the  black-robe 
had  scented  the  ambush,  and  avoided  the 
threatened  jdanger  by  a  speedy  return.  It  was 
by  no  means  difficult  to  excite  the  Indian  women 
and  children  a>^ainst  a  living  man,  and  the  old 
mischief-maker  well  understood  how  to  do  this. 
At  his  suggestion,  Ondesonk  ^^'as  overwhelmed 
with  abuse,  and  the  wounded  man,  tired  to  death, 
would  have  remained  till  the  next  morning  suffer* 
ing  in  the  cold,  if  a  noble  hearted  squaw  had  not 
taken  pity  on  him. 

This  woman  saw  how  the  poor  man  asked  in 
vain  for  shelter  at  the  entrance  of  several  huts» 
and  she  saw  how  he  was  turned  away  with  abuse  t 
she  saw  the  children  threw  stones  at  him,  and 
how  he  suffered  in  silence  without  raising  a  hand 
against  the  young  tormentors.  She  then  made 
her  resolve.  She  went  up  boldly,  though  with 
trembling  steps,  to  the  father,  placed  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  said  aloud : 

*'  Waga walla*  s  son  is  gone  to  the  eternal  hunt* 
ing  grounds.  The  Great  Spirit  sends  her  another 
son.  Ondesonk  will  come  with  Wagawalla  to  her 
hut  and  be  her  son." 

The  old  man  who  had  been  inciting  the  boys  in 
their  attacks  upon  the  white  slave,  retired  to  his 
hut  with  a  howl  of  ra^e,  and  the  young  tormentors 
separated ;  for  by  this  adoption  the  noble  woman 
placed  the  missionary  in  as  great  safety  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  white  man  to  be  in  among  Mohawks,  for 
now  he  was  received  into  the  tribe,  and  could  not 
be  considered  any  longer  either  a  captive  or  a 
stranger. 

Wagawalla  took  great  care  of  Ondesonk,  who 
gladly  called  her  mother,  and  she  listened  wich 
breathless  attention  to  the  wonderful  things  he 
told  her.  Even  on  the  first  day  when  she  saved 
him  from  his  persecutors  and  gave  him  the  posi- 
tion of  her  child,  she  had  said  enquiringly : 

"  Ondesonk  is  not  a  bad  ma^cian,  and  he  does 
not  serve  a  bad  spirit  ?  '*  and  m  this  afforded  the 
zealous  missionary  a  fine  opportunity  for  repaying 
her  for  what  she  had  done  tor  him. 

He  took  advantage  of  her  question  and  had  the 
joy  of  seeing  the  seed  bud  forth.  Tegakoita,  a 
daughter  of  his  adopting  mother,  bom  some  years 
later  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  Christians  in 
the  Iroquois  country,  atid  shone  as  one  of  the 
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brightest  stars  of  the  North  American  Church. 
In  later  times,  this  renowned  Mohawk  virgin  was 
baptised  under  the  name  of  Katherine. 

F.  Jaques  could  now  go  where  he  pleased,  and 
made  good  us^  of  his  freedom.  Before  the  hunt- 
ing was  over,  he  visited  the  other  Mohawk  vil- 
lages to  enquire  after  the  fate  of  the  captive 
Hurons,  and  also  of  William  Couture,  who,  a 
rumour  had  reached  him,  had  been  murdered,  or 
had  met  his  death  in  some  other  way.  He  hap- 
pened to  find  out  two  of  his  faithful  Hurons  in 
Candagaro,  but  they  had  heard  nothing  more  of 
the  Oblate.  In  Teonontogen  where  Couture's 
adoptive  £amily  lived,  they  told  his  enquiring 
friend,  that  he  had  gone  out  with  the  others  in 
October  and  would  probably  return  with  them. 
But  the  Oblate  had  not  been  seen  in  the  village 
for  a  long  time. 

During  this  round,  from  which  he  returned  to 
Gandawaga  towards  the  end  of  the  hunting 
season,  the  missionary  had  sowed  as  much  of 
the  seed  of  faith  as  had  been  possible,  and  bap- 
tised a  good  number  of  Mohawk  children,  and 
this,  of  course,  gave  a  welcome  occasion  to  his 
enemies  to  stir  up  the  fire  of  hatred  against  him. 
He  knew  this,  but  it  did  not  affect  his  conduct. 

So  passed  month  after  month.  Towards  the 
end  of  January,  the  Mohawks  returned  from  the 
chase,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the 
missionary  in  Gandawaga  as  the  adopted  son  of 
a  squaw,  whose  husband  had  been  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  pale-faces,  but  now  pro- 
fessed himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  wife's 
conduct.  He  willingly  gave  the  master  of  the  slave 
Ondesonk,  a  deer  skin  and  some  other  fees  as  a 
price  for  him,  and  treated  the  son  thus  purchased 
very  kindly,  let  him  go  where,  and  do  what  he 
pleased,  and  gave  the  murderous  Mohawks  to 
understand  that  any  one  who  molested  Ondesonk 
would  be  punished.  This  had  its  effect,  and  the 
father  was  no  longer  teased  and  followed,  but  got 
an  entrance  into  man;jr  families,  and  so  had  op- 
portunities for  explaining  some  of  the  things 
which  they  had  hitherto  looked  at  with  the  eyes 
of  superstition. 

The  Indian  of  that  time  was  a  good  story-teller 
when  in  the  circle  of  his  family,  or  among  friends, 
and  as  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  his  truth 
would  be  doubted,  or  that  he  would  be  laughed 
at  he  loved  to  tell  of  the  singular  things  which 
happened  when  the  frozen  earth  prevented  the 
escape  of  the  cobolds  and  spirits  which,  according 
to  Indian  belief,  inhabited  it.  But  the  Indian 
was  not  only  a  eood  story  teller  but  a  ready 
listener,  and  heard  those  with  deep  attention  who 
knew  how  to  interest  him  as  the  missionary  so 
well  could  do.  Ondesonk  was,  therefore,  a  wel- 
come guest  in  many  huts,  and  they  questioned 
him  about  all  things  visible  upon  earth,  in  the 
sky,  in  foreign  lands,  in  the  sea  and  elsewhere  ; 
but  he  could  not  touch  upon  his  faith,  and  their 
heathendom,  without  drawing  upon  himself  a  harsh 
repulse.  This  taught  him  prudence,  and  so  he 
contrived  to  mix  up  what  he  told  them  with 
Christian  teaching,  in  a  way  that  should  not  ex- 
cite suspicion.  But  this  teaching  yielded  but 
scanty  fruit,  as  he  himself  told  in  a  letter  written 
afterwards  to  the  provincial  of  his  Order. 
Towards  the  end  of  February,  a  thaw  set  in, 


and  the  missionary  prepared  once  more  to  se< 
for  Rent's  body.  He  spoke  only  to  Wagawa] 
of  his  intention,  and  learned  from  her  that  sot] 
boys  had  long  before  taken  the  corpse  from  tl 
brook,  and  had  carried  it  to  an  unfrequented  pa 
of  the  forest,  where  it  might  become  the  prev 
wild  animals.  With  the  help  of  his  fostermotM 
F.  Jaques  found  out  the  place»  collected,  wi 
prayers  and  tears,  the  few  remaining  bon< 
buned  them,  and  placed  a  rough  wooden  ctq 
above  the  mound  that  covered  them.  When  tl 
Christian  act  became  known  in  the  village,  it  ga 
occasion  for  fresh  excitement,  but  led  to  no  opi 
annoyance  of  the  adopted  white  man. 

With  the  melting  of  the  snow,  awoke  the  wa 
like  feelings  of  the  Mohawks,  and  during  tl 
spring  they  meditated,  with  the  help  of  t 
Oneidas,  one  of  the  tribes  belonging  the  Iroqw 
alliance,  an  attack  upon  the  Hurons  and  t 
French.  The  overthrow  of  the  settlement  on  t 
confluence  of  Richlieu  River  should  be  affectd 
and  the  union  of  the  French  settlement  with  tl 
Huron  mission  destroyed,  in  spite  of  the  nei^ 
established  military  post,  and  the  Algooqal 
tribe,  befriended  by,  and  united  with,  the  palj 
faces,  gradually  destroyed  after  the  fall  of  thq 
allies,  who  would  no  longer  be  able  to  give  to 
any  help.  [ 

Gandawaga  was  veiy  busy ;  messengen  w« 
daily  arriving  and  being  sent  out,  the  counq 
were  without  end,  and  the  savages  seemed  to  1 
preparing  in  great  haste  for  something  imnorteJ 
for  they  did  not  even  wait  for  the  traders  who  we 
accustomed  to  take  their  store  of  fiirs,  but  pacw 
up  the  produce  of  their  chase,  placed  it  incano^ 
and  sent  it  to  Renselaerswyk,  under  the  care  I 
experienced  men.  The  daily  exercise  of  th^ 
weapons  by  the  young  men  who  were  preparij 
for  me  war-path,  and  the  frequent  visits  paid  j 
Eagle  and  the  other  chiefs  to  the  neighbourij 
friendly  tribes,  left  no  doubt  as  to  a  speedy  o^ 
break.  The  missionary  waited  in  vain  for  the  i 
turn  of  the  pedlar,  and  as  the  Mohawks,  who  b 
been  sent  with  the  furs,  returned  with  their  p< 
chases,  he  knew  that  Thomas  Renard  would  t 
return  to  Gandawaga  ;  but  he  did  not  know  tlj 
Eagle  had  warned  the  two  white  men— the  haw^ 
and  the  bushranger— that  they  could  not  appc 
there  during  the  summer',  without  danger. 

Renard  was  about  to  return  to  Gandawa 
when  the  Mohawk  traders  appeared  in  Rfi 
selaerswyk,  and  would  have  got  from  him  aj 
others  a  supply  of  firearms  and  ammunition  jj 
General  Van  Curler  had  issued  a  stringent  or^ 
against  this  exchange ;  and,  as  these  were  denj 
them,  the  Mohawks  ^ew  angry,  and  took  yj 
discontentedly  a  quantity  of  hatchets  and  knivj 
blankets  and  other  things.  They  declared  th 
the  pale-£aces  should  no  longer  come  to  their  i 
lages  if  they  did  not  bring  thunder  weapons;  tl 
red  men  required  no  others.  ' 

The  pedler  informed  the  general  of  all  tW 
and  Van  Curler  ordered,  at  once,  patrols  for  J 
protection  of  the  colony.  Everything  of  value  t^ 
longing  to  the  citizens,  as  well  as  a  store  of  j* 
visions,  was  sent  into  the  fort.  It  was  only  J 
means  of  such  measures  of  precaution  t^*^ 
States  General  could  do  some  little  for  the  pnw 
tion  of  their  American  possessions. 
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Tkcoomandant  was  in  a  difficult  position,  for 
girifew  days  before,  General  Kieft  had  sent 
Miadffs  from  the  Hagae,  in  which  the  govem- 
M^ntfae  ground  of  a  pressing  request  from 

tAesch  comt,  had  required  the  authorities  in 
r  Ketfaeilands  to  do  aU  in  their  power  to  ob- 
^the  liberation  of  the  French  captives.    He  now 
P*all  posable  measures  to  cany  into  effect  these 
jAfcooe  instructions ;  but  he  saw  that  the  lives 
alftcciptivcs— he  had  heard  of  Rent's  murder— 
ffMRDore  than  ever  imperilled,  for  the  Mohawks, 
}*4>Bbt,  had  evil  designs  against  their  white 
iMmours,  and,  if  a  war  broke  out,  F.  Jaques  and 
f  gWow  sufferer  would  again  experience  the  un- 
j  WU  hate  of  the  red-skins. 
t^Jg  ^ger  which  had  so  unexpectedly  arisen, 
sjfcttd  Van  Curler  to  send  for  the  bushranger, 
^•H  after  his  succession  of  lies,  had  lived  a  se- 
'  i  life  in  a  log  hut  near  Renselaerswyk.    He 
Dcame  over  there,  and  did  not  trouble  him- 
W>boatwhat  was  going  on.    Renard,  who  had 
f*K»ed  his  store  of  goods  in  New  Amsterdam, 
•dhad  been  long  away,  on  his  return  endeavoured 
•jain  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  man. 
Kalways found  the  log  hut  shut  up,  and  seem- 
•^ttmnhabited.     The  messengers  of  the  com- 
•aidaot  went  also  to  the  spot,  but  with  no  better 
*««.   Van  Curler  shook  his  head  Uioughtfiilly 
Mftttport  of  his  messengers,  and  gave  one  of 
»wities  of  the  town  secret  orders  to  keep 
I  •wftiatch  over  the  bushranger's  log  hut,  and 
[  *  pK  mformation  to  him  if  he  found   him 


i 


^  ^willingly  undertook  the  office  of  spy,  and 
PBpcared   two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
■wwb.    How  clever  he  had  been  Van  Curler 
|*ieknew. 

{^eanwhile,  Gandawaga  became  more  and  more 
gy.  One  morning,  the  war  stake  was  erected 
Pwe  the  council  hut,  painted  with  its  proper 
|J*^W8,  and  ornamented  with  dried  scalps.  Then 
!  J*  ^-tam  sounded  in  the  streets,  and  warriors 
':pm CQstome  came  forth  from  their  huts.  The 
'■ganwre  and  his  counsellers  had  put  on  their 
■Jj^qw  ornaments,  and  even  the  squaws  and 
&*Mtoiwere  decked  out.  Much  surprised,  the 
'tessKmaiy  asked  the  good  Wagawalla  what  this 
iwmeant. 

"(hr  warriors  must  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Airestoi 
*^  dance  the  scalp-dance,  for  they  are  going  to 
I  *^' ' '^lied  the  woman. 

"Do  YOU  know  where  they  are  going?"  con- 
doned Ondesonk. 

Tl»  woman  smiled  as  she  shook  her  head. 
!  ^.  *^*  warriors  do  not  talk  to  squaws  about  such 
^9,"  she  said.    ••  Ondesonk  had  better  not 
;«»«fure  any  further." 

thT  ^  ®^  j^y  ^^  heard  in  the  street,  and 
«e  woman  rushea  out  to  satisfy  her  curiosity, 
•^imssionaiy  followed  with  a  sorrowful  heart. 
r^">owght  that  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  to 
^5^8  of  war  filled  his  soul  with  horror,  and 
r^  he  saw  in  spirit  one  of  his  Huron  friends 
?°nunp  at  the  stake.  Might  not  even  Couture 
^  the  victim  ? 

J^  crowd  of  people  were  going  towards  the 
?^  entrance  to  the  city,  and  in  the  midst  of 
Z^.««  heads  of  the  chiefs  ornamented  with 
^^^  feathers  were  conspicuous.  The  savages 
^^^^  to  be  diaggmg  a  heavy  load  on  a  sledge 


along  the  rough  road.  It  was  the  victims,  who 
had  seemingly  been  unable  to  go  further  on  foot. 
As  the  crowd  passed  by,  the  missionary  he  sighed 
a  sigh  of  relief,  for  upon  the  sledge,  lay  two  lately 
caught  bears,  well  secured. 

"  Come  with  us,  Ondesonk,"  cried  Wappatonaga 
the  otterkiller,  to  the  white  man,  after  whose 
blood  he  thirsted  as  much  as  on  the  day  when  at 
S.  Peter's  Lake  his  tomahawk  would  certainly 
have  fallen  upon  the  Jesuit  but  for  Takuetete's 
interposition. 

"  Come  with  us  and  sec  how  we  offer  sacrifice 
to  the  great  Airestoi,  whom  you  mock  with  your 
enchantments,"  cried  others. 

'*  Go  with  us,"  whispered  a  voice  near  to  the 

Sriest,  which,  on  turning,  he  found  was  that  of  the 
iendly  Kortsaeton.  "Go  with  us,"  repeated 
the  kind  chief.  "You  now  belong  to  our  tribe, 
and  you  must  not  remain  in  your  hut  when  the 
Mohawks  celebrate  a  feast." 

F.  Jaques  knew  the  justice  of  this  remark,  and 
at  once  joined  the  ever  increasing  crowd. 

They  made  a  halt  in  the  square,  and  formed  a 
wide  semi-circle  before  the  war  and  justice  stakes 
erected  in  front  of  the  council  hut.  Nothing  could 
be  done  till  the  arrival  of  the  sagamore,  who  soon 
returned  from  his  visit  to  the  makon-men,  and  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  mats  spread  before  the  hut. 
Eagle  stood  near  the  sagamore  with  his  chiefs, 
and  close  by  were  groups  of  warriors  who  were  to 
join  in  the  war.  The  ceremonies  began  by 
bringing  out  the  animals  to  be  sacrificed.  They 
were  very  grim,  and  had  to  be  tamed  by  blows 
with  cudgels  before  they  could  be  bound  to  the 
stake.  They  stood  upright  like  men,  and  tried, 
with  mighty  struggles  to  shake  off  their  bonds, 
while  they  filled  the  air  with  fearful  howls.  The 
Mohawks,  however,  rejoiced  over  it  after  their 
manner,  and  thus  a  repast  was  prepared  for  the 
ears  of  Airestoi,  than  which  anything  more  in- 
fernal could  hardly  be  imagined. 

A  tam-tam  called  to  silence.  The  men  obeyed, 
but  the  beasts  roared  on.  The  two  makon-men 
came  forward.  They  appeared  in  all  their  savage 
ornaments,  swang  their  magic  staves,  made  me 
circuit  of  the  stake  with  bent  knees  several  times, 
and  then,  in  a  monotonous  chani,  praised  Airestoi 
and  begged  his  help. 

"  The  red  men  call  to  thee,"  they  sang ;  "  thou 
art  mighty  and  strong  ;  thou  art  good,  but  ter- 
rible also ;  pood  to  the  Ongwehonwe,  terrible  to 
their  enemies.  The  Ongwehonwe  call  to  thee 
and  prepare  thee  a  feast.  They  wish  to  please 
thee,  but  they  have  no  captives  whom  they  can 
bind  to  the  stake  to  sing  a  song  to  thee  "  (all  the 
remaining  captives  had  been  at  this  time  taken 
into  the  tribe).  "  Give  us  victory  and  captives, 
and  we  will  give  thee  a  plentiful  repast.  Be  with 
us,  mighty  Airestoi.  Thou  hast  promised  us  this, 
and  we  nave  made  it  known  to  thy  children. 
Thou  wilt  help  us,  and  our  young  men  will  con- 
quer." 

Such  was  their  prayer  and  song  of  praise  which 
was  followed  by  some  inarticulate  forms  of  con- 
juration of  such  efficacy  that  the  howling  of  the 
bears  ceased.  The  wizards  withdrew  into  the 
council-hut  amidst  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  people, 
and  the  chiefs  began  the  war-dance,  each  at  the 
head  of  his  own  people.  The  bears  took  the 
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place  of  the  enemy,  and  fared  all  the  worse  for 
this.  .  Each  Mohawk  danced  after  his  own  man- 
ner ;  that  is,  he  represented  in  pantomine  every 
situation  in  which  a  warrior  may  be  placed.  Some- 
times he  held  his  gun  pointed,  ready  to  fire, 
against  the  supposed  enemy ;  sometimes  cower- 
ing upon  the  ground,  he  spied  after  him  ;  then  he 
rushed  away  with  the  deadly  axe  swung  on  high, 
or  waited  to  be  attacked  with  his  knife  in  grasp. 
Here  a  brave  seems  to  struggle  with  a  muscular 
opponent,  another  seems  to  be  proceeding  with 
the  horrid  act  of  scalping,  a  third  is  drawing 
his  bow,  and  a  fourth  strikes  his  tomahawk  into 
the  stake.  The  dancers  are  continually  changing 
their  places,  and  form  figures  like  a  living 
kaleidoscope  before  the  stake.  Many  hundreds 
of  Indian  throats  were  screaming  and  yelling,  the 
bears  howled  at  each  of  the  many  blows  they  re- 
ceived, and  three  tam-tam  beaters  accompanied 
the  noise  of  the  excited  people  with  an  almost 
maddening  zeal.  By  degree,  the  movements  of 
the  dancing  warriors  became  more  and  more 
languid,  they  finally  succumbed,  and,  at  a  signal 
from  Eagle  returned  to  their  respective  leaders, 
and  withdrew  from  the  scene. 

The  second  act  of  the  spectacle  was  the  torture 
of  the  bears,  who  were  treated  with  refined 
cruelty,  till  at  last  a  fire  was  kindled,  and  the 
flames  hid  them  from  view.  Yet,  for  a  while,  the 
sad  howls  of  the  poor  animals  arose  from  among 
the  thick  clouds  of  smoke ;  then  it  was  stiller  and 
stiller,  till  at  last  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
crackling  of  the  flames.  When  these  began  to 
be  extinguished,  one  of  the  makon-men  ^ent  up 
to  the  spot  to  show  Airestoi  that  the  sacrifice  had 
been  offered,  and  that  now  the  Mohawks  reckoned 
upon  his  gratitude. 

The  third  act  was  filled  with  the  scalp- dance. 
Whoever  was  in  possession  of  scalps  brought 
them  to  show  and  testified  his  glowing  desire  for 
more  of  these  trophies  by  the  most  extraordinarv 
gesticulations  and  grimaces,  and  their  dark 
coloured,  red,  yellow  and  white  striped  faces, 
their  fiery  eyes  and  bloodthirsty  expression  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  veritable  demons.  Their 
teeth  shone  like  those  of  beasts  of  prey,  they 
swung  their  knives  and  tomahawks  on  high,  and 
soon  the  war  pole,  which  represented  the  enemy, 
fell  in  splinters  to  the  ground. 

The  highest  chief  of  the  tribe  took  no  part  in 
this  dance.  He  sat  in  a  dignified  manner  near 
the  sagamore  upon  the  ground,  and  spoke  not, 
but  he  looked  on,  and  when  the  madness  had 
reached  its  height,  he  gave  command  to  cease. 
His  signal  was  at  once  obeyed;  the  tam-tams 
ceased,  the  dancers  stopped,  collected  around 
their  leaders,  and  retired  to  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators. 

Id  conclusion,  there  was  a  feast,  at  which  only 
food  which  had  been  consecrated  to  Airestoi  was 
served. 

Of  this,  Ondesonk  decidedly  refused  to  partake, 
and  the  savage  threats  of  a  bxave  could  not  shake 
his  determiation. 

"  I  will  never  touch  anything  which  has  been 
offered  to  your  demon  Airestoi,"  he  said ;  ^nd, 
full  of  anger,  he  rose  and  left  the  feast. 

No  one  obstructea  his  way,  but  sharp  words  of 
reproach  were  cast  upon  him,  and,  had  not  Eagle 


calmed  the  people  b^  his  promise,  Ondesoi 
would  have  been  a  victim  to  revenge.  The  g:oo 
for- nothing  old  man  belonging  to  the  couq< 

Sinned,  and  promised  that  he  would  wat< 
ndesonk  narrowly,  and  take  care  that  he  sfaoq 
not  again  insult  Airestoi.  Kortsaeton,  bowev< 
warned  him  to  take  care  not  to  overstep  his  right 

Spotted  Snake  made  an  end  of  the  business  1 
declaring  that  no  one  in  Gandawaga  would  offe^ 
Airestoi.  No  one  could  do  so,  or  lead  others 
it,  as  long  as  he  was  sagamore.  If  any  one  ^ 
wrong  the  council  would  judge  him,  but  he  coi^ 
not  see  how  a  pale-face,  who  did  not  know  AiresI 
could  offend  him  so  greatly  that  the  Mohawl 
should  be  in  such  anger  about  it.  After  thq 
well  meant  and  well  received  instructions,  tl 
sagamore  made  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which  1 
took  leave  of  the  braves  who  trod  the  war  pat| 
and  the  feast  broke  up  with  a  reply  from  Eagle. 

At  dawn  the  next  day,  the  five  hundred  blooj 
thirsty  Mohawks  lefr  Gandawaga,  and  turned  { 
a  northerly  direction  along  the  course  of  tl 
River  S.  Lawrence.  Troops  of  warriors  left, 
the  same  time,  the  other  Mohawk  villages,  an 
there  yet  remained  behind  enough  mentomal^ 
head  against  the  Dutch,  in  case  they  should  taki 
the  part  of  the  threatened  Frenchmen. 
{To  be  continued^) 


APRIL: 

FACTS  AND  FANCI^IS  CONCERNING  IT. 


PPARENTLY  Nature  feels  m 
keenly  and  roost  thoroughly  tl 
genial  influence  of  Spring,  lo  tl 
changefril  but  exquisite  beanty 
wayward  April,  whose  face,  indee 
half  smiles,  half  tears,  has  a  capricious  lovelind 
of  its  own,  which  the  poets  have  not  failed  to  sis 
of.  And  well  may  they  chant  the  praises 
April,  for  it  flings  from  its  fertile  bosom,  J 
prodigal  love,  the  daintiest  of  blossoms,  a^ 
warms  with  new  life  the  youn|^  com,  which  colM 
stem  March  had  somewhat  chilled.  We  love  tl 
April ;  we  love  its  shifting  skies,  its  snatchesj 
warm  rain,  its  burst  of  glorious  sunshine,  its  frd 
cheery  momings,  its  cloudless  nights.  We  1(« 
the  month  to  come  because  it  is  the  prorcisej 
the  ripe,  golden  Summer,  as  yet  standing  on 
upon  the  threshold,  and  looking  in  upon  us  witfa^ 
genial  face.  The  character  of  the  month  has  en 
been  that  of  fickleness.  It  has  its  soft  bal« 
days,  when  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine  is  tea 
pered  by  a  dewy  mist  that  sweetly  blends  e«l 
and  sky,  and  adds  new  beauty  to  the  tender  g^ 
of  the  one,  and  the  celestial  blue  of  the  other :  M 
it  has  also  its  days  of  wintry  rigour,  and  of  chillia 
showers,  which  appear  doubly  unpleasant  by  W 
contrast.  Amidst  those  alternations  of  wcatw 
vegetation  advances,  and  the  bursting  of  bw 
and  opening  of  flowers  appears  to  fully  ^^^ 
for  the  month  its  right  to  the  name  of  April,  frw 
the  Latin  verb  aperire,  to  open,  because  it  ope^ 
or  unfolds  the  Sprin^f.  Philologists,  however,  w^ 
differ  on  the  denvation  of  the  word.  Someascrw 
it  to  the  Greek  Venus,  Aphiodit6;  others  asser 
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tbattkMoth  is  so  called  in  honour  of  the  mother 

of  Jtevhile  many  are  in  favour  of  the  theory 

tbattteLatlD  aper,  a  wild  boar,   is  its  radix. 

Bfliaa;  we  are  disposed  to  incline  to  the  first- 

WB&mi  etymology.    The  Saxons  called  April 

■&tor-monath,"  after  one  of  their  goddesses 

#0  las  called  Eostre,   and  to  whom,   in  that 

andi,  tbey  celebrated  singular  festivals. 

The  first  of  April  is,  we  need  scarcely  remind 

vieaders,  consecrated  to  the  goddess  of  Folly, 

vbtt  jokes,  whether  offensive  or  inoffensive,  are 

■0OKd  to  transform  the  individuals  whom  they 

ijinto  "April  fools." 

Irs  on  the  mom  when  April  doth  appear, 
WiRts  the  primrose  with  its  maiden  tear  ; 
Tmoa  the  mom  when  laoj^hini;  Folly  rates, 
kJL  caHs  her  S'>ns  around,  and  dubs  them  Fools ; 
Mthem  be  boH,  some  untried  path  explore, 
Aad  do  inch  de^  ds  as  Fools  ne'er  did  before. 

'  He  custom  is  a  senseless  one,  and  yet  ancient, 
fc  origin  being  unknown,  although  the  amuse- 
itself  is  still  carried  on  in  many  of  the  coun- 
tfesof  Europe,  and  there  are  traces  of  it  in  Asia 
■d  America.  Among  the  Hindis,  a  festival  is 
Uatoeariy  the  same  period,  called  the  "  Huli 
taifal"  when  a  similar  kind  of  merriment  to 
fa  indulged  in  amongst  ourselves  is  carried  on  ; 
are  sent  on  errands  and  expeditions  which 
in  disappointment,  and  every  one  is  seeking 
a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour, 
[d  appear  that  high  and  low  join  in  it,  and 
a  Mussulman  of  the  highest  rank  has  been 
to  be  first  and  foremost  in  making  "Huli 
The  joke  is  carried  so  far,  that  letters  are 
making  appointments  in  the  names  of  persons 
itiskm)wn  must  be  absent  from  their  houses 
time  fixed  upon ;  and  the  laugh  is  always 
ion  to  the  trouble  given.  This  festival 
by  some  to  have  been  of  Persian  origin,  it 
been,  in  ancient  times,  the  practice  to 
with  festival  rites  the  period  of  the  vernal 
which  was,  at  that  penod,  the  commence- 
tf  the  Persian  year. 

origin  of  the  custom  is  assigned,  by  Jewish 
to  the  mistake  of  Noah  in  sending  the 
Mt  tA  the  ark  before  the  waters  had  abated, 
jk  first  of  the  month  among  the  Hebrews, 
^answers  to  our  first  of  April.  To  perpetuate 
>ry  of  this  deliverance,  it  was  thought 
ifehoever  forgot  so  remarkable  a  circum- 
'to  punish  them  by  sending  them  upon 
^Jeless  errand. 
*iie,  in  his  **  Popular  Antiquities,"  observes 
"Mike  custom :  "  There  is  nothing  hardly  that 
jlCir  a  clearer  demonstration,  than  that  the 
Christians,  by  way  of  conciliating  the 
to  a  better  worship,  humoured  their  pre- 
by  yielding  to  a  conformity  of  names,  and 
of  customs,  where  they  did  not  essentially 
"e  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  gospel  doc- 
^^"  This  was  done  in  order  to  quiet  their  posi- 
Wb^d  to  secure  their  tenure ;  an  admirable  ex- 
Mttt,  and  extremely  fit,  in  those  barbarous 
gp>  to  prevent  the  people  from  returning  to 
«  oto  religion."  In  imitation  of  the  Roman 
j«jJ»raaHa,''  was  their  "  Festum  Fatuorum,"  or 
2«it  of  Fools,  designed  to  expose  the  pretensions 
•we Dnuds  to  scorn  and  dension. 
To  make  an  "April  fool,"  in  Scotland,  the  plan 


usually  adopted  is,  to  send  a  person  from  place  to 
place,  by  means  of  a  letter,  inscribed  : 

On  the  first  day  oF  April 
Hunt  the  Gowk  another  mile ; 

in  Other  words,  "Send  the  fool  further."  *'0» 
the  first  of  April,"  writes  Hone,  *•  1712,  Lord 
Bolingbroke  stated  to  parliament  that  in  the  wars 
called  the  'glorious  wars  of  Queen  Anne,'  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  [so  fiercely  defamed 
by  Macaulay,  the  most  brilliant  of  essayists]  had 
not  lost  a  single  battle ;  and  yet,  that  the  French 
had  carried  their  point—the  succession  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  the  pretended  cause  of  these 
wars."  Dean  Swift,  rightly  enough,  called  this 
statement  '*a  due  donation  for  All  Fool's  day."* 
The  custom  of  making  **  April  fools  "  prevails  all 
over  the  Continent.  Among  the  French  a  guy 
made  on  the  first  of  April  is  termed  un  potsson 
d*  Avril^  that  is,  a  mackerel,  or  silly  fish,  and 
their  customs  are  similar  to  ours.  On  the  first  of 
April,  1 8 10,  Napoleon  the  First  married  the 
Austrian  Archduchess,  Maria  Louisa,  on  which 
occasion  some  of  the  waggish  Parisians  called 
him  un  poisson  d*  AvriL  The  marriage  was 
certainly  not  a  happy  one,  nor  even  its  political 
results  what  the  great  conqueror  anticipated.  A 
very  good  story  was  told  some  years  since  of  a 
Parisian  lady  carrying  the  joke  of  making  an 
April  fool  too  far.  She  carried  off  a  watch  from 
the  house  of  a  friend,  which  was  felt  to  be  so  little 
like  a  mere  act  of  pleasantry,  that  she  was  arrested 
and  taken  before  the  correctional  police.  Her  de- 
fence was,  that  it  was  an  April  tnck,  un  poisson 
d*  AvriL  When  asked  whether  the  watch  wa& 
still  in  her  possession  she  replied  in  the  negative  ; 
but  upon  a  message  being  sent  to  her  apartments, 
the  article  in  request  was  found,  whereupon  the 
fair  time-keeper  declared  she  had  made  the  mes^ 
senger  un  poisson  d*  AvriL  The  joke,  however^ 
did  not  end  so  pleasantly,  for  the  lady  was  recom- 
mended to  remain  in  the  house  of  correction  till 
the  first  of  April  on  the  following  year,  and  then 
be  dismissed  as  un  poisson  d*  Avril^^ia  **  April 
fool." 

**  Maunday  Thursday,"  which  occurs  this  year 
on  the  second  of  April,  and,  as  we  know,  is  the 
day  immediately  preceding  Good  Friday,  has  its 
origin  variously  explained.  Many  assert  that  it 
was  so  termed  because  our  Saviour  suffered  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind  on  the  Friday,  and  that  the 
preceding  day  is  hence  called  **  Maunday  Thurs- 
oay,  as  being  the  last  day  of  the  commands  of 
our  Lord.  Others  affirm  that  the  day  in  question 
is  so  named  from  the  maunds,  wherein  were  for- 
merly contained  gifts,  which  the  English  monarchs 
were  wont  to  distribute  on  that  day  to  a  certain 
number  of  poor  persons  at  Whitehall.  The  Saxon 
word  mand  is  the  name  for  a  basket— French 
manne,  and  by  consequence  for  any  gift,  or  offer- 
ing, contained  in  the  basket.  Formerly  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  kings  and  queens  of  England, 
as  well  as  for  persons  of  high  estate,  to  perform 
their  **  Maundy,"  that  is,  to  wash— by  a  sort  of 
proxy,  however,  be  it  understood— the  feet  of  a 
certain  number  of  poor  people — frequently  twelve, 
in  imitation  of  our  Saviour  washing  the  feet  of  His 
disciples.  Tames  11.  was,  we  ^lieve,  the  last 
sovereign  who  personally  paid  any  obsar\'ance  to 
the  custom,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Greek 
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Church,  and  is  accompanied  by  many  gorgeous 
ceremonials. 

Good  Friday  (April  3rd)  is  a  day  which,  from 
the  earliest  records  of  Chnstianity,  has  ever  been 
held  as  a  solemn  fast,  in  remembrance  of  the 
Crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  The  custom 
of  eating  on  this  day  buns  marked  with  a  cross  is 
a  remaining  fragfment  of  the  many  |>eculiar  ob- 
servances of  our  ancestors  connected  with  the  day. 
Cecrops,  one  of  the  kings  of  Greece,  about  sixteen 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  is  said  to  have 
first  offered  up  to  the  Divinity  the  sacred  cross- 
bread  called  a  bun  (Greek  &ow,  from  the  repre- 
sentation upon  it  of  the  two  horns  of  an  ox),  which 
was  made  of  fine  flour  and  honey.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  at  Herculaneum  were  found  two 
small  loaves  of  about  five  inches  in  diameter, 
marked  with  a  cross,  within  which  were  found 
other  lines,  and  so,  we  are  told,  the  bread  of  the 
Greeks  was  marked  from  the  earliest  period. 
Similar  loaves  were  discovered  in  a  bakehouse  at 
Pompeii.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  cake  or  bun 
of  the  ancient  Greek,  crossed,  to  represent  the 
horns  of  the  ox,  which  was  sacrificed,  as  well  as 
for  the  purpose  of  more  readilv  breaking  it,  was 
adoptea  by  the  Christians,  ana  used  as  the  only 
food  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  because  it  pre- 
served, ready  at  hand,  a  symbol  of  that  awful  and 
solemn  event. 

The  fourth  of  April  is  known  as  "Old  Lady- 
■day,"  when  the  presentation  of  "Easter  eggs" 
commences.  The  custom  of  making  presents  of 
•eggs  on  particular  occasions  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Ornamented  Easter  eg^  were  not  only  considered 
as  offerings  of  friendsnip,  but  chargers  filled  with 
'eggs  having  been  presented  at  the  church  on 
Easter  eve,  and  dulv  consecrated,  a  sacred 
character  was  imputed  to  the  gift,  which  greatly 
enhanced  its  value. 

If  Good  Friday  is  kept  as  a  day  of  solemn  fast 
and  humiliation,  Easter  Sunday  is  no  less  one  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving  throughout  all  Christendom, 
as  being  set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  our 
Saviour  s  resurrection  from  the  dead.  It  was 
anciently  called  the  "  Great  Day,"  and  the  "  Feast 
of  Feasts,"  and  is  the  most  important  in  secular 
transactions  of  the  moveable  feasts,  inasmuch  as 
the  day  on  which  Easter  falls  regulates  all  the 
rest.  In  some  parts  of  England  there  are  still 
vestiges  of  a  custom  which  was  once  prevalent 
throughout  all  ranks  of  society,  called  "  Heaving," 
or  "Lifting,"  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday.  It 
was  generally  performed  in  the  open  street,  though 
sometimes  submitted  to  in  the  house.  A  chair, 
•decorated  with  ribbons  and  favours  of  different 
•colours,  was  provided,  and  the  person  to  be  lifted 
seated  in  it.  when  the  chair  was  hoisted  three 
several  times  from  the  ground.  The  person  lifted 
was  then  expected  to  present  a  fee  to  the  lifters, 
after  having  received  a  salute  from  each  of  the 
party.  On  Easter  Monday,  between  the  hours  of 
cine  and  twelve,  the  men  performed  this  ceremony 
towards  the  women ;  on  Tuesday,  the  women  did 
the  same  for  the  men.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
from  an  old  record  of  fees  paid  on  the  occasion, 
that  Edward  I.  submitted  to  this  absurd  ceremony, 
and  was  hoisted  in  the  prescribed  manner  by  a 
party  of  ladies  of  honour.  The  old  custom  of  eat- 
ing tansy  pudding  at  Easter  was  done  in  remem- 


brance of  the  bitter  herbs  used  by  the  Jews  in  j 
paschal  supper.    It  was  formerly  the  custoo 
corporations  to  go  in  fiill  procession,  at  Easte 
some  convenient  spot,  where  they  joined  in  j 
ing  at  ball  with  many  of  their  townsfolk; 
there  is  a  custom  in  several  places  of  the  inl: 
tants  of  towns  and  villages  still  annually  plaj 
the  game  on  Easter  Monday. 

The  fourteenth  of  April  is  known  as  the  "  i 
cuckoo  day,"  being  the  first  day  on  whicl 
general,  the  cuckoo  is  heard.    He  sometimes  1 
pears  late  in  March,  but  may  fitly  be  : 
amongst  the  followers  of  Apnl,  as  various 
country-rhymes  indicate. 

In  the  month  of  April 
He  opens  hit  bill, 

says  an  old  proverb,  while  the  poet  Heywood 
dulges  in  this  stanza : 

In  April,  the  cuckoo  can  ting  her  aong  bj  rote ; 

In  June,  often  the  cannot  ting  a  note; 

At  first,  koo-coo,  koo-  coo,  ttill  can  she  do : 

A  t  last,  kooke  kooke-kooke :  six  kookes  to  one  coo. 

The  twenty-third  of  April  is  the  anniversaiy 
S.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  England.  Ditested  | 
the  many  ridiculous  legends  and  incredible  stodi 
that  have  been  related  of  him,  the  true  histocy  J 
**  S.  George  of  Cappadocia,"  called  by  the  Gtea 
"the  Great  Martyr,"  appears  to  be  that  he  « 
quired  a  large  estate  in  Palestine,  and  entecj 
into  the  service  of  Dioclesian  the  Tyrant,  wfaoJ 
ignorance  of  his  being  a  Christian,  gave  him  col 
mand  of  a  legion,  and  a  seat  in  council.  On  t 
breaking  out  of  a  persecution  against  the  Ch^ 
tians,  S.  George  quitted  the  emperor's  service,  m 
openly  distributed  his  whole  fortune  in  their  s« 
port  and  assistance.  Dioclesian  would  have  i 
called  him,  but  finding  that  neither  ofiFers 
aggrandizement,  or  the  threats  of  death,  oM 
ms^ke  him  abandon  his  faith,  at  length,  after  pi 
ting  him  several  times  to  the  torture,  caused  a 
to  be  ienominiously  dragged  through  the  strel 
of  the  city  of  Lydda,  and,  finally,  beheaded  on  \ 
23rd  of  April,  290.  He  is  patron  of  the  Ordei 
the  Garter,  which  was  founded  by  Edward  III., 
the  year  1349.  The  twenty-fifth  of  April  is  < 
festival  of  S.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  who,  on  ti 
day,  in  the  yeai  68.  suffered  martyrdom  in  the« 
of  Alexandria. 

As  it  has  been  well  remarked,  if  the  study* 
plants  served  no  higher  purpose  than  to  peoj 
solitary  places  with  pleasant  thoughts,  and  re« 
every  way-side  and  hedge-row  reminiscent 
some  foregone  pleasure,  the  pursuit  would 
sufficiently  compensatory.  But  what  most  clai 
our  investigation  is  the  almost  countless  varidi 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  their  equally  vaij 
forms,  not  merely  of  foliage  and  efflorescence, ! 
of  roots,  leaves,  stems,  and  fruits ;  their  wond 
fully  diversified  places  of  growth ;  for  nature  lea^ 
no  nook  of  earth,  from  the  superfices  of  the  baci 
rock  to  the  margin  of  the  ooz^  sea,  unpeopled  | 
them ;  not  one  variety  of  which  but  has  its  n 
"  if  men  would  diligently  distil  it  out."  Most  i 
serving  of  our  commiseration,  indeed,  is  anyd 
to  whom 

A  primrose  by  the  river't  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  U  to  him, 
Aod  it  U  nothing  more.    ^  T  ^ 
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En  fte  smiliog  and  tearful  April  has  come  to 
tttid|ie  find  it  justifying  its  title  to  the  charac- 
ter rf  Ik"  npemn>f  month  of  the  year."    The 
«U  tMBi  begin  to  be  more  freely  scattered. 
:  alwfiid  blossoms  opening  faster  Uian  we  can 
I  tmkMt  appearance.    The  best  way,  perhaps, 
l#«lect  a  few  examples  of  flowers  that  particu- 
Mattnct  rar  notice,  and  so  get  a  little  group. 
In  together  as  it  were  by  family  ties,  and,  there- 
tie  most  interesting  objects  of  study.    The 
'fcD"  feimily  is  now  numerously  repre- 
The   ivy-leaved    Speedwell    {Veronica 
Mr#^)  grows  in  cultivated  fields,  as  well 
inoods.    It  is  an  annual  plant,  flourishing 
-  tie  period  to  December.    The  flowers  are 
ji  i,  pale,  blue  colour,  diversified  with 
hadi deeper  hue.    The  blunt-fingered  Speed- 
^{Veronica   triphyllos)    receives  its    name 
■^*  *^  fiogerlike    divisions    of    its    leaves. 
ch  is  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  is 
at  the  base,  when  the  leaves  are  undi- 
I  opoosite  each  other,  while  at  the  top 
divwed  into  three  or  five  segments.    The 
are  blue.    The  Speedwell  family  belongs 
%^  of  extremely  beautiful  but  suspicious 
many  of  which  are  fatally  poisonous,  that 
"w-glove  tribe,  to  which  belone  the  curious 
flowers,  (Mimulus),  Slipper- flowers  {Cal- 
i  Snapdragons,    {Antirrhinum),    and 
tber  well-known  plants.     The  Monkey* 
ao  extremely  handsome,  profuse  flower- 
t,  with  singularly  shaped  and  brilliantly 
flowers,  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
strikingly  beautiful  marking.    Seed  sown 
~  makes  fine  bedding  plants  for  Summer 
while  seed  sown  in  Autum  produces 
tive  early  flowering  green-house  plants. 
Calceolaria  are  plants  of  a  highly  decora- 
^,  indispensable  for  the  ornamentation  of 
iKHise  and  garden.  The  Antirrhinum,  com- 
calicd  the  Snap-dragon,  is  one  of  our  most 
tod  useful  border  plants ;  amongst  the  re- 
■nproved  varieties  of  this  valuable  genus 
■Se,  finely-shaped  flowers  of  the  most  bril* 
ttloars,  with  beautifully  marked   throats. 
fBBiaiUog  colours  are,  white,  crimson,  scar- 
"'lige-acarlet,  carmine,  purple,  and  yellow, 
oe  rose-tinted  blossoms  of  the  crab  begin 
^  the  hedge-row,  and  the  sloe  or  black- 
its  leafless  stalks  beneath  a  profusion 
Bsoms,  and  while  the  gardens  present 
ig  bloom  of  the  apple,  peach,  necta- 
tpricot,  the  scent  ana  bloom  of  lowlier 
are  not  wanting  to  grace  the  close  of 
The  Cowslip  (Primula  veris),  and 
(Primula   elatior\  those   beautiful 
^  the  common  Primose,  are  favourite 
***  I  our  poets, 

.    Ivy,   (Glechoma   hederacea)^   which 

tn  this  month  and  in  May,  is  a  creeping 

^  pur|^  blossoms.    It  mav  be  easily  re- 

by  these  as  they  grow  m  threes  be- 

rtock  and  the  leaf. 

wres  are  roundish,  and  notched  at  the 

m  the  whole  plant  has  a  strong,  but  not 

Z  smell.    It  belongs  to  the  Mint  tnbe, 

caDed  by  the  Sayons  "Ale-hoof,"  be- 

j*^^'** a  chief  ingredient  in  their  ale.    A 

"^  of  this  herb  is  still  drunk  by  many  per- 


^. 
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sons  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  the  old  writers 
tell  us  that  it  is  also  a  fine  strengthening  eye- 
water, removing  inflammation,  smarting,  and 
••  any  grief  whatever."  Two  species  of  Scorpion 
Grass  (Afyosotis)  may  also  now  be  noticed.  These 
are  of  the  same  family  as  that  truly  beautifol  and 
favourite  plant  the  **  Forget-me-not."  The 
species  now  in  bloom  are  the  early  Field  Scor- 
pion Grass,  (Myosotis  collina),  growing  in  dry 
pastures,  in  sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  and  on  walf- 
tops»  with  spreading  flower-stalks,  and  small 
blue  flowers :  and  the  yellow  and  blue  Scorpion 
Grass,  (ilyosotis  versicolor),  so  named  from 
having  a  small  blue  blossom  with  a  yellow  throat* 
The  name  "myosotis,"  given  to  this  family^ 
means  "  mouse-ear,"  and  is  taken  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  the  leavs  to  the  ear  of  that 
little  animal. 

That  beautiful  and  delicate  little  plant,  the 
Wood  Sorrel,  (Oxalis  acetosella),  perhaps  th^ 
most  elegant  of  all  our  wild  flowers,  alsa 
flowers  in  April.  Its  trefoil  leaves  are  of  a  brig:ht 
emerald  hue,  tinted  with  crimson  beneath ;  its 
stem  and  root  of  that  transparent  carmine  tint 
which  adorns  the  red-stalked  rhubarb,  and  the 
stalks  of  both  flowers  and  leaves  are  of  an  ex- 
tremely slight  and  fragile  character.  The  seed 
vessel,  when  ripe,  bends  downwards,  so  as  to  be 
completely  hidden  by  leaves. 

The  expressed  juice  of  its  leaves  forms  the 
poison  known  as  "oxalic  acid."  This  is  ob- 
tained by  soaking  them  in  water,  when  in  the 
sediment  they  deposit  in  their  decay  are  found 
small  crystals,  which  are  the  pure  oxalic  acid. 
It  is  used  to  remove  spots  and  iron-moulds  from 
linen,  and  an  old  herbalist  says  of  it :  "  Apothe- 
caries and  herbalists  call  the  wood-sorrel 
'  alleluya,'  and  '  cukowe*s  meate ;  either  because 
the  cuckowe  feedeth  thereon,  or  by  reason  when  it 
springeth  forth  the  cuckowe  singyth  most;  at 
which  time,  also  alleluya  was  wont  to  be  sung 
in  our  churches."  The  species  "  Oxalidaceae,'^ 
IS  a  charming  and  beautiful  class  of  plants 
for  rockwork,  old  stumps,  etc.,  in  sunny  situa- 
tions, also  for  baskets,  vases,  or  pots  for  indoor 
decoration;  their  brilliant  and  richly  coloured 
flowers. 

Veined  with  fine  parple  ttrtnka, 

and  dark  green  foliage  give  them  a  strikingly 
attractive  appearance.  Now,  too,  begins  9ie 
early  flowering  of  a  very  remarkable  tribe  of 

Elants,  the  Orchis  tribe.  Some  of  the  species 
ave  attracted  special  notice  under  the  names 
"  Bee  orchis,"  "  butterfly  orchis,"  on  account  of 
the  likeness  to  those  insects  exhibited  in  the  lower 
lip  of  the  flower.  The  species  which  blossom  in 
April  are  the  Male  orchis,  [Orchis  mascula),  and 
the  Spider  Orchis,  {Orchis  aram/era).  From 
the  tubers  of  the  former  the  nutritious  substance 
called  "salep"  is  prepared.  The  Butterbur, 
{Tusillago pttasites)  whose  flowers  appear  during 
this  month,  is  a  member  of  the  Colt's-foot  family. 
A  spike  of  pinkish  flowers  garnishes  the  top  of 
each  thick,  spongy  stalk,  of  a  whitish  colour,  the 
whole  not  rising  above  eight  inches  in  height 
Those  mentioned  are  but  a  lew  among  many,  but 
our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  the 
^ubject  at  greater  length.  j 
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THE    MARTINS    OF    LEVERTON. 

By   Oliver   Crane. 


_CHAPTER    XXUU^iCon^inued,) 

IE  got  home  in  time  for  our  seven 
o'clock  tea,  and  that  night  I  began 
n^  general  confession.  Two  days 
after,  I  had  the  happiness  of  being 
received  into  the  Church. 
I  spoke  to  Ned  now  about  our  getting  back  to 
Leverton.  I  had  not  heard  from  either  Ben  or  my 
mother,  and  I  was  wishing  to  get  home.  But  I 
found  Ned  had  a  nervous  dislike  to  going  back, 
and  the  doctor  said  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
make  some  great  change  in  his  life,  but  we  had 
no  idea  how  such  a  thing  was  to  be  done. 

That  evening:,  however,  I  had  a  visit  from  a 
friend.  Captam  Bartlett  came  to  say  that  he  was 
going  to  sea  again ;  that  he  had  heard  where  I 
was,  and  had  given  himself  the  pleasure  of  a 
couple  of  days  outing  to  see  me  again.  Mrs. 
Craven,  his  sister,  was  at  the  inn,  so  I  went  back 
with  the  good  man,  and  told  Ned  to  call  for  me  in 
an  hour.  In  the  meantime,  I  had  spoken  of  Ned, 
and  the  Captain  had  ofiFered  to  take  him  a  trip  to 
Smyrna.  To  my  surprise,  Ned's  delight  at  the  idea 
was  unbounded.  He  did  not  shrink  from  any  danger 
or  possible  inconvenience.  He  was  delighted  to  go. 
Part  of  the  money,  therefore,  that  I  had  brought 
away  from  home  for  Granny,  1  now  promised  to 
give  to  Ned,  who  was  to  go  to  London  directly. 

He  returned  to  Leverton  the  next  morning  with 
Mrs.  Craven,  and  when  we  were  discussing  where 
he  was  to  go  in  London,  Captain  Bartlett  said : 

"  I  will  give  you  a  note  to  a  friend,  he  will  put  you 
into  safe  quarters  till  I  take  you  into  my  ship.'* 

The  direction  he  gave  was  to  that  very  man 
Knight,  whom  I  had  met  at  the  Packhorse.  I 
was  very  glad  of  this.  So  I  spent  the  evening 
after  I  got  back,  writing  this  man  a  letter  to  tell 
him  my  own  story,  and  Ned's,  and  some  particu- 
lars of  all  that  occurred  after  I  left  him,  on  my 
way  to  the  thatched  house.  I  told  him  that 
Ned's  success  in  life  was  very  dear  to  me,  and 
that  I  could  help  him  with  such  money  as  might 
be  needed  for  a  superior  outfit. 

After  I  had  written  my  letter  I  felt  lonely  with- 
out Ned.  I  had  found  the  value  of  a  holy  heart, 
and  I  had  learnt  to  love  and  esteem  the  boy.  I 
was  lonely,  and  I  said  to  myself  if  I  do  not  hear 
to-morrow  I  will  certainly  go  home.  In  fact  I  felt 
that  I  was  idling  there.  Ben  had  promised  to 
write ;  why  didn't  he  ?  But,  still.  Father  Francis 
was  the  comforter.  "Wait,"  he  said,  "give 
yourself  up  for  a  little  to  God.    Wait. ' ' 

The  next  morning,  feeling  very  anxious  for  the 
letter  that  Ben  had  promised  to  me,  I  stood  out  in 
tiie  road  waiting  for  the  postman.  I  saw  him 
coming,  and  I  eagerly  watched  his  approach. 
We  recognised  each  other,  for  he  was  the  man 
who  had  brought  the  letter  to  the  thatched  house 
when  we  were  standing  together,  just  after  the 
roof  had  fallen  in,  and  for  a  time  had  seemed  to 
smother  the  fire. 

"Ah,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  pass  the  place  daily. 
Awful  sight,  sir.  They  dug  out  the  charred 
remains  of  mother  and  son  yesterday.    He  was 


worse  than  a  dog,  sir ;  and  he  had  been  lei 
like  a  brute.  But  she  had  got  good  in  her;  n 
than  people  thought,  I  know ;  and  it  seemed 
c6me  out  at  the  last.  Wonderful  scene  I  am 
Well,  sir,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  woi 
people.  I  always  say  so.  But  considerinj 
they  believe,  how  any  of  them  should  ever 
sin,  that  passes  my  understanding.  Good  moi 
I  can't  wait.  Will  you  take  your  letter.  Well, 
I  can't  help  wishing  Granny  had  had  her  letta 
right  before  she  died.  I  never  knew  a  letter  b 
that  wa)r  before,  and  directed  quite  right  too." 

By  this  time  all  the  hospital  letters  had  ' 
delivered,  and  the  signed  receipt  had  come 
to  the  postman  for  a  letter  that  had  been  regist 
He  turned  away  quickly,  and  I  was  left  wond( 
over  two  things— the  wonderful  chance  that 
kept  Alice  from  being  in  the  burning  house, 
made  no  doubt  that,  if  Granny  had  known  * 
was  coming  with  the  fifty  pounds,  she  would 
got  her  there  ;  and  the  horrible  thought 
Catholics  living  in  sin. 

"  Lord  help  me  lest  I  fall !  " 

So  saving,  I  walked  into  the  house,  and  id 
Father  Francis's  parlour  with   my  letter  in  n 
hand.     It  was  the  expected  letter  fcom  Ben. 
shall  give  it  here  : 

"  Dear  Brotherf-r-I  was  detained  by  Lord  Statkkca»etoota 
to  allow  of  my  writing  as  I  promised  to  do.  I  was  Mufottoj 
there.  I  had  placed  facts  before  Mr  Norris.  which  had  eaieq 
write  to  Lord  Stackhonse,  and  the  consequence  mt,^  I  i 
sammoaed  to  attend  him,  and  did  so.  Do  yon  reaeailw  I 
much  and  howcardfuUy  I  have  examined  over  our  fatber'ipw 
letters,  account  .^oks,  and  journals  ?  Do  you  reswnbe  I 
lovingly  my  mother  and  I  have  fi^ossipped  over  tbiogt  than 
cared  nothing  for.  I  must  tell  you  shortly  that  on  that  Sn 
night  when  you  got  up  ^m  your  bed,  and  came  down  t» 
mother  and  me,  and  told  us  who  Alice  was— ^how  she  was  ttt^ 
ter  of  the  Viscountess  St.  Clair,  that  I  was  telling  her  what  ll 
learnt  in  the  samer  conversation  at  Mrs.  Whitley's  tea-^ 
When  she  gave  tfaft  pedigree  of  the  family,  in  which  she  had  « 
and  spoke  of  them<by  their  name,  St.  Martin,  she  pronosacsl 
name  as  it  is  always  prmioanced  by  the  French  people;  bat  I 
long  known  that  oun  had  been  a  French  family  to  befin  wiA^ 
am  able  to  prove,  and  indeed,  I  have  proved  to  Lord  Stachhra 
satisfaction  and  t^^he  conviction  of  Mr.  Norris,  that  oar  ■ 
father  was  the  on^  child  of  that  Henri  St.  Martin,  who  Ifl&J 
home,  when  scarcelj  more  than  a  boy,  with  a  French  girl  «9 
he  had  married,  and  who  was  our  grandmother. 

Then  Ben  added  the  few  generations  of  i 
pedigree  just  as  Mrs.  Whitley  had  given  it  toj 
and  then  he  continued  : 

You  see  that  we  are  most  likely  Alice's  cousins:  bntyosi 
not  her  first  cousin.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  difBcnltf  vai 
such  extraordinary  circumstances  in  getting  the  txt^tutj  i 
pensation.  For  now,  my  dear  brother,  you  are  the  heir  of  all 
great  Barnett  property.  You  are,  by  our  uncle's  ^^ 
possessor  of  the  whole.  The  term  given  for  the  recoroty  di 
beir  is  out  this  year,  and  we  may  thaok  God  that  out  of  so  ^ 
extraordinary  complications  the  truth  is  at  last  made  cletf'  ^ 
will  have  to  take  the  name  of  Barnett ;  it  is  so  provided  is^ 
will.  Among  m^  mother'  nepers  are  many  from  the  Visco«*j 
St,  Clair  to  our  grandfath  •>',  when  a  boy,  and  other  docfl*^ 
which  Mr.  Norristells  me  m  ik©  all  your  future  quite  certaia  M 
myself  I  am  go'ng  to  be  St.  Martin  from  this  mom«ot,«J 
grand&ther  wrote  his  name  till  bis  death.  And  now.  ^0  7j 
remember  asking  me  once  what  had  made  me  thbk  oi  be><^ 
Catholic  ?  This  was  the  cause.  My  grandfather  and  oar  £nH 
w«*re  both  CatboUfi..  ^Q]tr.poor  father,  losing  his  psresttijj 
he  was  a  child,  had  never  practised  his  religion  since  he  f«""* 
his  first  Communion.  He  made  my  mother  send  for  a  pH0<|j 
his  death- bed.    To  me,  over  and  over  again,  she  has  toM  *w 
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I^B^tua  Mcret:  for  she  knows  nothing  of  the  true  faith, 

f  laboured  to  bring  me  op  well,  after  onr  old  uncle  took 

s  always  terrified  lest  any  change  should  hurt  us.    I 

$ham  if  our  old  uncle  knew  anything  of  his  family.    He 

I  eetiaTe  known  and  teard,  an  odd  man,  and  spoke  but 

lb  XBjbodj.    If  he  were  alive  he  would  inherit  under  Mr. 

i^'i  irill.    But  as  he  is  dead,  you,  my  dear  brother,  are  the 

I  heir  to  a  great  property  ;  and  I  am  desired  by  Mr. 

I.  to  inform  you  that  the  legal  forms  to  be  gone  through 

It  keep  yon  long  out  of  it. 

,  I  am  to  write  of  Alice.  The  interview  between  her 
b  at  Oldbttiy  and  Lord  Stackhouse  has  taken  place.  They 
I  so  (kmbt  whatever  of  her  being  the  twin  sister  of  the  vis- 
ion. It  is  a  case  not  capable  of  proof.  The  death  of  Granny 
H^Dirk  Eye,  who  no  doubts  knew,  makes  it  impossible  to 
I  wan  proof  than  we  have  already  got.  The  likeness 
lAe  ▼iscountess  and  Alice  is  very  extraordinary.  The 
f  hftbj  Mr.  Bamett  to  the  lost  sister,  should  she  ever  be 
l«iU  be  paid  to  her  as  an  act  of  kindness  from  this  day ; 
(  coarse  your  marriage  with  her  will  make  that  a  matter  of 
Bnoaiest.  Come  back  to  the  farm— everybody  is  longing  to 
^]n.  la  six  months*  time  yon  wiU  be  a  rich  and  a  powerful 
"l  tkank  God  yon  have  never  been  a  bad  one. 

Bis  letter  came  upon  me  with  a  shock  that  Ben 
M  not  aaticipated.  He  had  had  the  idea  in  his 
«d  for  several  days.  He  had  been  talking  it 
fcwgh  with  every  one  concerned  except  myself. 
fed  he  now  seemed  to  me  to  write  so  coolly  and 
B  80  business-like  a  way,  that  when  I  had  read  it 
Al  posed  to  wonder  if  he  had  at  all  realized 
,y  k  was  for  a  working  man — for,  though 
.■M&vith  a  few  ^ood  acres  of  decent  land, 
J_5*  *  working  man— to  be  thus  raised  to 
^ence,  and  a  powerful  place,  and  to 
gifen  back  to  him  the  joy  of  his  life  in 
RDan  he  had  honestly  loved. 
'Can  Ben  know  what  he  is  talking  about  ? 
Ben  have  any  guess  as  to  what  all  this  really 
,   me?*' 

jl walked  away  slowly  into  the  house.  1  trembled 
over.  My  head  was  hot,  and  I  felt  for  a  short 
quite  unable  to  think.  But  I  had  feelings 
to  the  only  thing  to  do ;  and  my  heart  acted 
*  when  my  head  felt  weak.  I  put  my  letter 
to  Father  Francis's  hands,  and  I  walked  straight 
tothe  chapel  and  knelt  down.  I  had  offered  my 
ttrt,  with  its  sorrows,  its  fears,  its  trials,  and 
tabis  to  God  often  ;  now  I  would  offer  Him  my 
Wness,  my  hope,  my  wealth,  my  honoured 
toe,  and  my  hereditary  home.  I  took  all  that 
toe  to  me  from  God ;  I  laid  it  all  at  the  foot  of 
^  Cross ;  whatever  it  might  be  that  I  might  take 
Jro  that  place,  His  power  and  His  grace  would 
tip  me  to  bear  it  properly. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

^ES  the  reader  expect  me  to  say  that  I  went 
*^ght  home ;  that  I  and  Alice  got  married  and 
^  happily  ever  after  ?— if  so,  I  must  in  some 
[Tec  disappoint  my  kind  friend's  hopes. 
I ^ went  home,  I  went  to  the  farm.  I  saw  my 
I  J">uicrand  our  dear  mother,  and  we  were  all  very 
»m  together.  Then  I  saw  Walter,  and  we 
guted  of  the  farm  ;  the  ground  had  to  be  ploughed 
«enert  day,  and  so,  early  in  the  morning,  I  was 
fj^  work.  No  man  could  turn  a  straighter 
''^'"^w^and  I  had  early  learned  that 

He  who  by  the  plough  would  thrive. 
Himself  most  either  hold  or  drive. 


So  I  held  the  plough,  and  came  in  to  my  break- 
fast, and  went  out  again  to  my  work. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  two  carriages  pulled  up 
at  the  gate  that  led  from  the  field  into  the  road. 
Walter  had  just  stopped,  and  we  were  taking  the 
horses  out  of  their  tackle  before  going  to  dinner. 
But  one  of  the  carriages  stopped,  and  out  got  Lord 
Stackhouse  and  two  young  ladies,  dressed  beauti- 
fully, and  exactly  alike ;  then  the  other  carriage 
stopped  and  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldbury  get  out, 
and  their  eldest  boy,  a  youth  of  about  ten  years  of 
age ;  with  them  came  Mrs.  Slade.  I  watched 
them  walking  towards  us  for  a  moment,  and  then 
I  went  to  meet  them.  I  could  hardly  help 
laughing,  so  many  were  there,  and  they  came 
straight  on  across  the  field,  the  two  young  ladies 
hand  in  hand,  leading  the  way.  These  two  were 
Alice  and  the  Viscountess  St.  Clair. 

*'  Thank  you.  Cousin  Henry,  for  giving  me  back  my 
sister,"  said  the  beautiful  viscountess.  "  I  wish  my 
dear  husband  ^ere  here  to  make  friends  with  you, 
but  in  the  meantime  please  to  be  friends  with  me ; " 
and  she  held  out  her  pretty  little  hand,  and  looked 
in  my  face  so  like  Alice  that  I  laughed  outright. 

"And  so  I  am  your  cousin  Henry,"  I  said, 
gazing  at  the  lady,  with  a  good  deaf  of  admira- 
tion; "and  what  am  I  to  say  to  the  sister  you 
have  brought  with  you  ?  " 

Then  I  glanced  towards  Alice.  I  assure  you 
that  but  for  Alice's  complexion  and  hair  being  a 
shade  darker  than  her  sister's,  I  should  hardly 
have  known  one  from  the  other,  till  the  old  sweet 
smile  came  into  my  darling's  face,  and,  as  I  have 
now  been  many  years  her  husband,  I  suppose  I 
may  say  that  no  sweeter,  purer,  tenderer  smile 
was  ever  seen  on  any  woman's  face  before.  By 
this  time  Lord  Stackhouse  and  the  others  had 
come  up,  and  they  heard  me  ask  the  viscountess 
what  I  was  to  say  to  the  sister  she  had  brought. 
They  all  smiled,  but  they  were  silent.  It  was  a 
very  strange  moment ;  for  there  we  all  stood,  and 
I  looked  at  the  lady  for  an  answer,  and  would  not 
speak  again  myself;  at  last  with  her  beautiful 
face  fiill  of  drollery,  after  having  cast  an  enquir- 
ing glance  at  Mr.  Oldbury  and  Lord  Stackhouse, 
she  said,  very  gravely : 

"  Cousin  Henry,  I  think  you  should  say  that 
you  love  her  better  than  ever  for  all  that  she  has 
gone  through." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  say  that,"  I  said  boldly. 
"  First,  because  it  would  not  be  true.  I  could  not 
love  her  any  better  than  I  did  a  fortnight  ago.  I 
could,  perhaps,  be  made  by  experience  to  value 
her  more  and  more.  But  I  gave  her  all  my  heart 
some  time  ago,  and  she  could  not  have  more  than 
the  whole.  Besides,"  I  went  on,  growing  bold 
under  die  influence  of  the  many  friendly  glances 
round  me,  "  I  may  not  be  thought  fit  for  her  now." 

Alice  walked  up  to  me,  and  put  her  hand  inside 
my  arm. 

"  Dearest  cousin,"  said  I,  "  as  I  am  your 
cousin,  at  least  your  second  cousin,  as  we 
suppose,  and  which  I  like  best,  I  shall  like  to  say 
to  you  before  this  company  what  I  have  b6en 
thinking  of,  as  I  turned  the  furrow  there  this 
morning.  First,  then,  all  law  affairs  I  look  upon 
to  be  uncertain  till  done.  I  am  not  in  possession 
of  my  estates  yet.  Until  I  get  them  I  shall  not  be 
a  fit  match  for  you.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 
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''That  I  am  only  a  poor  girl,  well  brought  up 
by  the  goodness  of  friends,  only  supposed  to  be 
the  lost  sister  of  the  viscountess  there,  and  on 
that  supposition  kindly  endowed  with  a  small 
annuity — and  that  I  am  not  a  fit  wife  for  the  un- 
doubted heir  of  the  wealthy  Mr.  Bamett." 

**  Come,"  said  Lord  Stackhouse — "  you  will 
never  agree — Mr.  Martin,  your  friend  Father 
Francis  who  knew  who  you  were  by  a  letter  from 
me,  before  you  had  your  brother's  letter  telling 
the  same  news,  proposed  an  excellent  plan%  He 
is  going  to  Rome.  He  will  take  you.  You  must 
allow  Mr.  Norris  to  i>rovide  you  with  the  necessary 
funds  for  which  I  will  be  security.  In  less  than 
the  six  months  which  will  have  to  be  spent  in 
seeing  the  great  things  in  Italy  your  affairs  here 
will  be  settled.  You  and  Alice  are  free  to  marry 
whoever  you  please.  She  will  spend  the  time 
between  my  house  and  her  sister's.  When  you 
come  back — if  you  are  in  the  same  mind — then ! 
— what  say  you?" 

"  I  say  you  have  been  kind,  prudent  and 
generous — I  say,  yes." 

So  they  came  into  the  farm  and  had  luncheon, 
and  then  I  walked  with  them  to  the  carriage. 

'*  You  are  not  to  meet  again  till  you  come  back 
— ^you  must  promise." 

I  paused,  I  did  not  like  to  promise. 
"  Not  without  your  leave,  LoraStackhouse,"  I  said. 

"Well,  well;  that  must  do,  then,"  he  said, 


bade  them  all  good-bye.  I  felt  it  at  my  heart 
very  heavily. 

"  Good-bye  cousin,"  I  said  to  Alice. 

"  Henry,  we  are  engaged  to  be  married.  We 
engaged  ourselves  to  each  other— oh,  but  I  for- 

fot,'"she  said, — "you  have  a  right  to  marry  a 
ne  lady  if  you  please.  I  beg  your  pardon." 
And  she  moved  away  to  her  sister's  side. 

"  If  I  really  am  heir  to  the  Bamett  estates,  I 
shall  have  a  right  to  choose  whom  I  please,  and  I 
choose  you,  Alice, ' '  I  said .  * '  But  if  any  unexpected 
obstacle  should  occur,  and  I  should  remain  Henry 
Martin,  the  farmer  of  this  little  estate,  then '^ 

"Then  you  will  still  marry  me,"  said  Alice, 
"  because  vou  know,  that  is  just  what  we  looked 
forward  to/' 

But  here  Mr.  Oldbuiy  stepped  forward. 

"  You  must  remember,"  he  said,  "  that  Miss  St. 
Clair  cannot  marry  with  propriety  before  she  is  one- 
and- twenty,  without  Lord  Staclchouse's  consent." 

But  I  was  quite  determined  now. 

*^  1  know,'^  I  said  firmly,  "  that  you  cannot 
prove  her  to  be  any  more  than  she  was  when  she 
said  "yes"  to  me.  If  she  will  stand  by  me,  I 
will  stand  by  her.  If  she  will  marry  me,  as  a 
farmer,  she  shall  be  dowried  with  Uie  Bamett 
esUtes  when  I  get  them.  "  Alice,"  I  said,  "  let 
us  fix  the  day.    This  day  month." 

Good  old  Mrs.  Slade  drew  close  to  me  with  a 
face  of  high  approval. 

"  Yes,'^  saia  Alice,  and  walked  up  to  my  side. 

"  Thank  yon,  my  darling,"  I  said  boldly. 

**  Well,  then,  we  must  take  her  back  to 
Oldbury,"  said  her  old  mistress.  "  I  must  put  in 
my  claim  for  the  marriage  to  be  from  thb  place, 
that  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  her  only  home." 

"  I  think  it  must  be  so.  Lord  Stackhouse,"  said 
the  viscountess. 


He  smiled,  though  he  tried  to  look  grav^ 
We  were  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  now.  Alio 
got  into  the  Oldbury  carriage,  and  held  out  he 
hand  to  her  sister. 

"  I  will  ^o  to  London  and  see  to  your  trousseau,' 
said  the  viscountess. 

"Fit  for  a  farmer's  wife,"  said  Alice,  "an 
remember  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  called  Mis 
St.  Clair.  I  will  not  take  a  name  on  a  guessio 
evidence,  and  whatever  I  may  believe,  I  sha 
always  be  Alice  Coombe  to  Henry  Martin." 

Then  they  drove  off. 

But  I  did  no  more  work  that  day  on  my  fam 
I  walked  to  Leverton  to  see  Father  Bennet  an 
Mr.  Norris.  I  found  no  difficulties  anywhere 
and  before  the  month  was  over  I  had  got  my  \ni 
— the  best  wife  that  ever  lived ;  the  most  admire 
in  all  our  county,  though  for  three  months  st 
made  all  the  butter  of  my  little  farm,  and  hdnc 
to  iron  my  shirts,  and  cook  my  food.  She  is  Mn 
Barnett  now,  and  we  have  money  and  lands ;  bi 
we  have  more  responsibility,  more  trouble,  andi 
more  happiness  than  we  had  on  the  dear  littl 
farm.  There,  now,  my  mother  lives,  and  it  i 
Ben's  home  too.  My  mother  has  shared  io  or 
riches,  and  she  and  Ben  have  added  to  the  boose 
and  made  it  very  pret^f.  J 

Ben  manages  our  affairs,  and  is  a  very  prospfl 
ous  solicitor. 

Mrs.  Whitley  lives  in  my  mother's  old  hom 
pretty  Rose-cottage,  and  is  well  taken  care  of. 

Ned  Jackson  found  a  place  in  a  merchai^ 
house,  in  Smyrna,  and  so  did  not  return  wl 
Captain  Bartiett.  But  ke  has  been  back  oii 
visit  to  us  lately,  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
perfectly  well.  He  is  a  merchant  himself 
and  esteemed  by  everybody  for  his  exi 
character,  diligence  and  piety. 

So,  out  of  the  many  perplexities  that  once 
my  path  in  life,  there  came  peace  and  bapnioi 
at  last.    Yet,  I  once  asked  Ned  if  he  had  r 
heard  Granny  speak  of  Dark  Eye  having  stoli 
little  gill.    He  said : 

"  Yes,  that  Granny  had  said  that  he  had 
it  for  the  sake  of  a  gold  locket,  and  that  she  1 
told  him  the  child  had  died  of  the  small-pox." 

THE   END. 
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OAVTZOM  :-B«wu»  of  ftpurtooB  SUlnei  and  Eff«rr«.clii$  falU  oontalttlag  t^Jnd 

^vii  •Umtat*  »iii  foiwmrd  ky  UDpHnolpUd  ptitoat  m  the  fftvi  oi  betUi  tMnf. 

^Storiilw^  **  wmxrmxit^  not  to  conUia  Migncia  or  toy  auUtwcc  likely  to  product  ctU^^ 

^toot  GUs»-Sto|>p«red  Bottles^  li.  6d.,  41.  6d.,  ni.,  and  jig.  etch. 


LAMPLOUGH'S  CONCENTBATED  LIME  JUICE  STBD? 

let  Loituy.      Taken    effervesciog  with   Pyretic  Saline  a  most  acrr»i>ahli>  «»«.».... 
Smhaii  Chemists  in  Pat^  GUus^ftrtd  BoUUs  Ttjs. ^Zldf^T 

LAMPLOUGH.    113.    HOLBORN    HILL.    LONDON. 
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Free  by  post,  One  Shilling, 
THE     BEST    LIKENESS   OF    THE    LATE 

PIUS   IX.,  _ 

"a  beautiful  wood  engraving  on  thick  toned  paperT 
FIT  FOR  ANY  DRAWING  ROOM. 

*'Th«  TABtKT,"  the  leading  Catholic  organ,  of  Feb.  16  says:  "  We  have  reeei«*H  f»».  .  ri 

Office  of  the  "  LAiip,"  25,  Whiiefriars  Street,  London,  E.G. 


in  THE  PUREST.  CHBAPEST.  &  BEST  BITTEES  EVER  MADE  ' 

No    Disease  or  111  Health 

ftuaiy  lefts  '■*«'  ^^*^*  ^^'"^  '*'"<''■»  <'re  used,  so  varied  and  perfect  art  tMr  oferatiofk 

^A  W°^  ^'"ERs  To-DAY,„g„,ed  by GooQle     jd 
bad  Of  aU  Ohesolsts  tlirouglMttt  «1m  Woin.    ^B 


ac»y   *>• 


R«ader« 

TBS  i&nr  SOFT. 

MWD    WHITS. 

RfmoTet  &U 
RotroHKt»,   RsOJtBSS* 
StJNH?mif,  CMAJ»t, 
he.,    And    pres«irTef     th« 
Skio  from  all  tfa«  ill  efTr^ct* 
of   StTK,    Wiwo,    Fuesr, 
and  Hard   Watii^  to  ore 
eflf«ctiit1ly  tban  aojr  other 
preparation ,      A 
CLEAR  at  REAUrrFtTL 

COMPLEXION 
M  ioon  obtiaiQed  bf  itt  use. 


VELVETEEN 


It  if  tlie  m<»«t  perfect  Fmollieat  Milk  for  the  Skio  ever  i 


.  .      perfect  r.mouieat  Alilk  Tor  the  ^kio  ever  pro. 

duced.  For  th*  Toilet  aod  the  Sartery  it  i«  INVALUABLE  at 
all  S^eatooi  of  the  V>af .  Dottte^,  i».,  %§.  ^i  .  f«.  M.,  of  all 
f  *^*^!?*f  "**  I^erfunieri.  Any  t\tc  fr*e  for  34.  extra,  by  cbe 
>oto  Makeri, 

M.  BBXTBAW  A  t^M.  Cl&emUifl,  ClitlUaliUii. 
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FACE, 

Every  Yard  of  tbe  OenusTifl  beifi  th«  Nmb*  ''  LQC 
fcbe  Wear  of  Evastv  tAat>  (3i*4ttirTtt9. 

Fattcmi  Foil  Fvm* 

THOS.  WALLIS  &  CO,,  HOLBOJts  VU 
LONDOI^,   E.C. 


PERRY  Vm  COMPETITION,  II 

13  GOLD  &  SILVER  WATCHES 

TO   BE    GIVEN  AtVAr  AS  PRIZES 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMENS  OF  WRITING  AND  ORi!!! 

WITH     PEBBY     PENS. 


PxiZR  <rA"«/:.r  ]fim  undft  it  ymn  0/  age. 
A  KLEYLESS  SILVER  WATCH       ..      Value  30s. 

PEWE  ••B"— ^or  GirU  und^F  it  ly^ir/  ^/  Agf. 
A  KEYLESS  SILVER  WATCH     \,      Value  30s. 

PtUE  "C"—^'"^  y*wihi  a^d  ti  h  (5  iNctushe, 
A  SILVER  WATCH  .,         .,         ,,     Value  /s  5^. 

f'or  Voiifhi  at  Sth<H*i  uitdfr  \%  ytQfi  0/  age. 
First  Prize  —  A  GOLD  WATCH.  V*alue /lo  jc». 
Second    „     _  a  SILVFK      ,,  ,,       ^5  5*/ 

Prize  ••£**— 

For  Ladies  at  S^koi^l  Nnd,r  1 S  yean  of  age, 
Fia$T  PRUI  —  A  rVOLD  WATCH,  Value  £%. 
Secomd    „     —  a  SILVER      ,,  ,,     'ii  los. 


For  tMdie^  IS  jiwrri  f/  a^i  «»•*  -^« 
Fm^T  Prize— A  HOLD  WATCH     . . 
Srcond    .,  — 

/tfr  Gentlemen  15  ytnrt  pf  agf  and  ^ 
FiasT  Pru-ji-^A  GOLD  WATCH     .,     V*J4i^ 

SFXoxn    »,  —         „  M 

Prrk  **H"— 

(9/^/1  fa  Ifoth  lijdUs  and  C^mthmm-'h^  th 
Specimen  ef  Drawing  rxecuUd  uitk  /V" 
Ct>,*s  Crozv-quili  Pen,  A'V'*  600. 

First  Pri^k-^A  GOLD  WATCH       .     Viln 

Sfcond     ,,    -*  M  »• 


Ask  your  Sti^floner  /or  f/if  Joules  0/  /his 

PERRY  &  CO ,  LunjED,  Steel  Pen 


Compt^tiikm,  or  send  Two  P^ftny  AVj 

Makers,  Holbork  \^l\dlct,  I 


HUMILIATING 

ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 

ANO 

BURNING 
TORTURES 


Jl  ND  Every  Species  of  Itching,  Scaly,  F 


herited.  Scrofulous,  and  Contagious  O^Jiea^J  ' 
Blood,  Skin,  and  Scalp,  with  Loss  of  Hair,  from  m^ 
old  age,  are  positively  cured  by  tbe  ClJTlCURA  KFUi 
Clticura  Resolvent,  the  new  blood  purifier^ 
the  blood  and  perspiration  of  impunUes  and 
elements,  and  thus  removes  the  cause. 

Ct-TiCLrRA,  the  ^eat  Skio  Cure,  »i«tjJitlF  aHili  J 
and  Inflammation,  clears  the  Skin  »ii4  Scmlp,  hcaJa 
and  Sores,  and  restores  the  Hair. 

CUTICURA  Soap,  an  exquisite  Skin  ^atJt 
TUqubite,  prepared  from  CuTlcuRA,  is  indispensable  in  treating  Skin  Diseases,  Bab)  -*^i 
Blemishes.  Chapped  and  Oily  Skin- 
Sold  by  all  ChemisU.  and  Francis  Ncwbery  &  Sons,  i.  King  Edward  5*f^^  *[f];'^j 
London.  E.C,    Price:  Ccticura.  2uyL\  RESOLVENT,  aj.  6r/. ;  Soap,  u.  iJ*'.    Jfr?pai«a  > 
Potter  Drlo  and  Chrmical  Co,,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.SA. 
a/*  Write  F.  Newbery  &  Sons  for  ••  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,'* 
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Tb«  "  Vur  B^k  of  FmcH  * 


.?T^;iE^r?::i^^r^:t^^^^^  ^^ 


D/.  6.  H.JONES,  of  s^Gr^ltkufisrsSeitW^^  *^"  contributed  more  to  pJofrc.j  in   ihU    Sap. 

T^hdty,  bv  which  the  upper  ™  of  t^lh't  kiprfi^T?  |  "iS^^I'^iJ*  r.*!,^^^     ^   H  JONES  u  .a  be«i«?t  c^Sil^c* 
fitting  lh«  U>«tb  witb  »pnoti  *nd^?S^  wht?h  £«?2ti,;*^'i  ^**'*  Pl*°,<;»»^^*te«  tho  old  *ni  tooewb**  clui«,^    ».^««n 

a  W*y,  .  .curce  of  dUcomfort.  a^eidiSt  ^p^d™*  fou  ™.A  Yn'^tE.' W^/rK  ^  m^iicated  food  from  h*ii««^  ^o^l^« 
«lw»ya  s  fare  ladicatioo  of  tbi  prejenco  o7  mluSie  IrSfiHi  i^^^^  Tk  *?'^*t^-n<>*  oq[T  mcoatotilttit  to  tEe  pmUoat,  bat 
f  c««»mri,d.xtiofi  of  rendering  tL  ^ecurT iz\neaf  1^1^^^  ^tt  »»P^^^*™^^  **»««  empUiiied  MMa<£  Ub«  C^ry  i« 


P  tiet,t.  luffcr  uodcr  other  Icfs  s4Sir/nd  rff25j,/mr»K^     ***^**  *  P^it.l«>  and  <»sf  operatioo,      aTT  cbo  i^c^^ 


It^e      Abcteetb  lappljed  by  Dr.  G    "     


*?^^^5*^»^*^'  Surg*OD-deiitiit  to  Hrr  Ma  ottY  tls«    Or^ 

the  best,  laffiftt.  and  «iti>«4  i:f-.i;L-   -_j  ui''_  .^'-i?*^  ^^    V> 

1  the  p«Yir«<itic 


, i.4,.,vw  uv  Dr  G    H     IOVRq\^**v^    .     *V*^»^*^'  2»«^g*<»o-deiitiit  to  H^r  Mj 

the  opioinj  of  th&  «ai„„t  .»thSri.v..»dI^.l±.i''.il;  J9.^-'^?.A"'?^«»'?»  "  '<»• 


,  u^phict  (,h,ci.  u  .«.t  f,^  b,  p,.t,  ^  D,.  (,.  B.  JONES.  gsr«s--;s!.!:r.  ;;."'»A''^;;^'s^?;v^s£'BSsy' 


OLDRIDGE'S    BALM    OF    COLUM 

(ESTABLISHED   SIXTY  YEARS,) 


C.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE, 

.2,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND.  LOi 

AND  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS.  ■ 

.f  J^^  children  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  forms  a  basis  of  a  roaeoiiiciJ 
of  hair,  prevents  baldness  in  mature  age,  and  obviates  thruse  of  5! 
poisonous  restoratives.  "wviaics  inc  use  ot  <S^ 


Ji^SjT-  ri'IiUSULD. 


lliis's  Irish  Education  Dircctoiy  and 
Scholastic  Guide  for  1885^ 

IJiOHOUGHLY  KEVISED,     SUBSTAJffXULLY  Bl^- 
LAROKD  AND  IMPROVED. 


^  i^  Invalnablfl  MaouJ  of  loformAtion  acd 

,*  „  ";ptt-G«ardLiif— iitudenU-Clergysicn 

f^io/rt>W4   and   J^^ictipaJj    of   Colltgcs   ^nd   StbooJt-^chooI.  ' 
c»uler#,  and  all  intcrwied  Id  liducatiooal  mat  tart.  j 

Pjic«,  lioard*,  II,  6d.  j  1  tacy  Clolb,  31,    (By  poit,  6d.  eitim,) 


^f  ST  PVBLISULD,  FSiCB  0X£  SiUl 

A   Catechism   of  Christian    Do< 

ARRANGED    ACCORDING    TO 
ORDER  OF   tDEAiJ* 


AMUMO   ROSMINI  SHRBAII, 
FoifwsR  or  fHs  Imstuvtb  or  Chai 


To  be  bad  of  al]  BookscUeri,  or  from  the  PuWUben, 
1*6,  GRAFTON^SIKEET,  DUllLJN. 


TfaatUtod  firo«  tlie  luliaa   by 
A  MEMBER  OF   THE    INSTllVTB. 


I  LoM>:)yi    BURNS  AND  OATES.    Oacitijui    Stj 


LARGEST     WORKS 


>N  LONDO 

roR  DYEING  AND  CLEANING  in  evbrv  BRAArcu,    " 


DAINTREE  AND   GO  ses 

Avxjxj     XkXlX^      UV7.,      80UTHWARK  PARK 

.o.  Thorkton  Street,  S.E.;  98,  Mount  Street.  Grosvekor  Squ 

44.  LEICESTER   SOUARE,   W.C.,,,,^,  ,,G00^1, 


WHERE      FANNY      LOST      HER      IDENTITY. 

%)^t  ^baits'   6uls. 

■♦ 

|HE  pretty  farm  house»  standing  at  the  i  dignity  as  it  meanders  through  the  sunny  plain  of 

corner  where  Quin's  Lane  crosses  the  |  Hayforth  Common,  and  finally  disappears  amidst 

brook,  or  if  you  like  the  picture  better,     the  green  recesses  of  Kingdon  Wood — that  pretty 

stiie  brook  crosses  Quin*s  Lane,  and  where  i  square  farmhouse,  half  hidden  by  the  tall  elms  in 

aforesaid  brook  winds  away  by  the  side  of    the  flower  court  before  it,  which,  with  the  spacious 

thet  lane,  until   it  spreads  into  a  river-like    garden  and  orchard  behind,  and  the  extensive 
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bam*yards  and  outbuildings,  so  completely  occu- 
pies one  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  crossing  of 
the  lane  and  the  stream — ^that  pretty  farmhouse 
contains  one  of  the  happiest  ana  most  prosperous 
families  in  Glensville,  the  large  and  thriving 
family  of  Farmer  Evans, 

Whether  from  skill  or  good  fortune,  or,  as  is 
most  probable,  from  a  lucky  mixture  of  both,  every 
thing  goes  right  in  his  great  farm.  His  crops  are 
the  best  in  the  parish  ;  his  hay  is  never  spoiled ; 
his  cattle  never  die ;  his  servants  never  thieve ; 
his  children  are  never  ill.  He  buys  cheap,  and 
sells  dear ;  money  gathers  about  him  like  a  snow- 
ball ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  provoking  and 
intolerable  prosperity,  everybody  loves  Martin 
Evans.  He  is  so  good-natured,  generous,  homely 
and  hospitable!  Somewhere  there  lies  all  the 
charm.  Riches  have  not  spoilt  the  man,  nor  yet 
have  they  altered  him.  He  is  the  same  in  look, 
and  word,  and  manner,  as  he  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  when  he  and  his  wife,  with  two  sorry 
horses,  one  cow,  and  three  pigs,  began  the  world 
at  Elmgate,  a  little  bargain  of  twenty  miles  off. 
His  wife  too,  is  the  same  frugal,  tidy,  industrious, 
kind-hearted  Mrs.  Evans,  so  noted  for  her  activity, 
both  of  tongue  and  limb,  good  looks,  neat  plam 
dressing  at  forty-five  as  she  was  at  twenty,  and, 
in  a  different  way,  almost  as  good-looking. 

Their  children — six  boys,  whose  ages  vary  from 
five  to  five  and  twenty,  and  three  girls,  two  of 
them  grown  up,  and  one  not  yet  nme,  are  just 
what  might  be  expected  from  parents  so  simple 
and  so  good. 

The  "boys,"  as  Martin  calls  his  sons,  are  well- 
behaved,  docile,  and  promising ;  and  the  youngest 
girl,  Bessie,  as  curly-headed,  rosy-cheeked  puppet, 
as  ever  was  the  pet  and  plaything  of  a  large  family. 
It  is,  however,  with  the  two  grown  up  gins  that  we 
have  to  do. 

Jane  and  Fanny  were  as  much  alike  as  has 
often  befallen  any  two  sisters  not  bom  at  one  time ; 
for  in  the  matter  of  twin  children,  there  has  been 
a  series  of  puzzles  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Dromios.  Nearly  of  an  age,  at  the  time  1  write 
neither  had  reached  twenty — though  both  were 
turned  nineteen,  exactly  of  a  height,  and  so  tall 
that  the  great  Frederick  would  have  coveted  them 
for  wives  for  his  tall  regiment.  Both  girls  had  hazel 
eyes,  large  mouths,  mil  lips,  white  teeth,  brown 
hair,  and  clean  healthy  complexions.  Their  noses 
— very  much  alike — of  that  kind  which  is  neither 
Grecian  nor  Roman,  nor  aquiline,  nor  le  ^etU  nez 
retroussi  that  some  persons  prefer  to  them  all ; 
but  one  which,  moderately  prominent  and  suffi- 
ciently well-shaped,  is  yet  as  far  as  I  know, 
anonymous,  although  it  be  perhaps,  as  common 
and  as  well-looking  a  feature  as  is  to  be  seen  on 
an  English  or  Irish  face. 

Altogether  they  were  a  pair  of  tall  and  comely 
maidens,  and  being  constantly  dressed  in  gar- 
ments of  the  same  colour  and  shape,  looked  at 
all  times  so  much  alike  that  no  strangers  ever 
dreamed  of  knowing  them  apart ;  and  even  their 
acquaintance  were  rather  accustomed  to  think 
and  speak  of  them  generally  as  the  "  Evans* 
girls  "  than  as  the  separate  individuals  Jane  and 
Fanny.  *  Even  those  who  did  pretend  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other,  were  not  ex- 
empt from  mistikes,  which  the  sisters,  Fanny 


especially,  who  delighted  in  the  fun  so  often  pro- 
duced by  the  unusual  resemblance,  were  apt  to 
favour  by  changing  places  in  a  walk,  or  slipping 
from  one  side  to  the  other  at  a  country  tea-party,  of 
pla3r]ng  a  hundred  innocent  tricks  to  occasioo  at 
once  a  grave  blunder  and  a  merry  laugh. 

Old  Dorothy  Wilkins,  for  instance,  who.  being 
rather  near  sighted,  was  jealous  of  being  sus* 
pected  of  seeine  less  clearly  than  her  neighbours, 
and  had  defied  even  the  Evans  girls  to  puzzb 
her  discernment— seeking  in  vain  on  Fanny's  hand 
the  cut  finger  which  she  had  dressed  on  Jane's, 
ascribed  the  incredible  cure  to  the  merits  of  h« 
own  incomparable  salve,  and  could  hardly  be  ua- 
deceived,  even  by  the  pulling  off  of  Jane's  glow, 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  lacerated  digital  sewe^ 
round  by  her  own  bandage. 

Young  Herbert  Stanley,  too,  the  greatest  bc>a 
in  the  parish,  having  betted  at  a  party  tha^  he 
would  dance  with  every  pretty  pretty  girl  in  the 
room,  lost  his  wager  (which  Fanny  had  ove^ 
heard)  by  that  saucy  damsel's  slipping  into  be 
sister's  place,  and  persuading  her  to  join  hernh 
conscious  partner ;  so  that  Herbert  danced  twice 
with  Fanny  and  not  at  all  with  Jane.  A  flatter- 
ing piece  of  malice,  which  proved  as  the  yotaip 
rustic  exquisite  was  pleased  to  assert,  that  Ifio 
Fanny  was  not  displeased  with  her  partner.  Hflr 
little  does  a  vain  man  know  of  woman-kind!  If 
she  had  liked  him,  she  would  not  have  played  tlbe 
trick  for  all  the  world. 

In  short,  from  their  schooldays,  when  Jane 
was  chidden  for  Fanny's  bad  work,  and  Fanny 
punished  for  Jane's  bad  spelling,  down  to  this,^ 
their  prime  of  womanhood,  there  had  been  no  end. 
to  the  confusion  produced  by  this  remarkable  in- 
stance of  family  likeness. 

And  yet  Nature,  who  sets  some  mark  of  indi- 
viduality upon  even  her  humblest  productions, 
making  some  unnoted  difference  between  lambs 
from  one  ewe,  the  robins  bred  in  one  nest,  the 
flowers  growing  on  one  stalk,  and  the  leaves 
hanging  from  one  tree,  had  not  left  these  young 
maidens  without  one  great  and  permanent  dis- 
tinction— a  natural  and  striking  dissimilarity  oi 
temper.  Equally  industrious,  affectionate,  bapp; 
and  kind,  each  was  so  in  a  different  way.  Jaw 
was  grave ;  Fanny  was  gay.  If  you  heard  a 
merry  laugh  or  a  joyful  song,  be  sure  it  was 
Fanny.  She  who  smiled,  for  certain  was  Fanny. 
She  who  jumped  the  style,  when  her  sister  opened 
the  gate,  was  Fanny.  She  who  chased  the  i»gs 
from  the  garden  as  merrily  as  if  she  were  running 
a  race,  so  that  the  pigs  took  no  heed  of  her: 
who  rambled  through  the  wood  with  little  Bessie 
to  gather  nuts  or  delight  the  child  with  green 
branches  with  which  to  adorn  their  summer 
house :  Fanny.  On  the  other  hand  she  that  so 
carefully  made  an  invisible  dam  on  her  mother  s 
handkerchief,  the  while  hearing  her  little  sister 
con  over  her  lessons,  or  practise  her  pianoforte 
exercises  ;  she  that  so  patiently  was  feeding,  one 
by  one,  two  broods  of  young  turkeys ;  she  that  so 
pensively  was  watering  her  own  fed  of  delicate 
and  somewhat  rare  plants— the  pale  stars  of  in^ 
Alpine  pink,  or  the  elaborate  blossoms  of  th? 
white  evening  primrose,  whose  modest  flowers, 
dying  off  into  a  blush,  resembled  her  own  charac- 1 
ter— was  Jane.  \ 
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Some  d  the  gossips  of  Gleosville  used  to  assert, 

that  Jane's  sighing  over  the  flowers,  as  well  as 

the  orljr  steadiness  of  her  character,  arose  from 

ao  engagement  to   Edward  M'Nally,  an  intel- 

Bgent  wen  behaved  joung  Irishman.    True  there 

were  few  in  the  parish  of  Glensville  likely  to  be 

accepted  as  suitors  for  the  Evans  girls,  especially 

I  as  the  greater  part   of   the  inhabitants  of  the 

1  ic^boBitiood  were  Protestants.  However,  young 

I  M'STally  came  first  as  my  lord*s  head  gardener. 

Then  he  saw  the  Evans  girls,  spoke  to  Father  Henry, 

the  priest  at  S.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  to  whom 

he  was  well  known,  and  under  whose  religious 

|atdiaDshiphe  was  trained  until  he  made  his  first 

UBfflonion,  soon  after  which  event  the  venerable 

pnestwas  removed  to  Glensville,  where  his  mission 

to  so  favoured  that  his  little  flock  from  being 

A)rt  fifty  Catholics  in  all  increased  to  over  three 

ifiidred  m  the  course  of  a  few  years.  But  to  return 

to  my  story:  Of  this  engagement  I  knew  nothing. 

Cotam  it  is,  that  the  prettiest  and  newest  plants 

were  always  to  be  found  in  Jane's  little  flower 

holder;  and  if  Mr.  M'Nally  did  sometimes  come 

to  look  after  them,  was  it  any  business  of  any- 

TO^s?   However  he  visited  the  family  as  well  as 

loe's  flowers,  and  soon  became  a  favourite  with 

d,e?en  with  little  Bessie,  who  was  noted  for  her 

unid  shyness. 

^h a  little  while,  a  visitor  of  a  very  different 
wnptioD  arrived  at  the  farm.  A  cousin  of 
jra.  Evan's  had  been  as  successful  in  trade  as 
herhatod  had  been  in  agriculture,  and  he  had 
Wieathis  only  son  to  become  acquainted  with 
™«ktives,  and  to  spend  some  weeks  in  their 

,  ^fcs  Reardon  was  a  fine  young  man,  whose 
«"«  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  rich 
™p^pcr  in  a  large  town ;  but  whose  manners, 
J™cation,  sentiments,  and  character,  might  have 
done  honour  to  a  far  higher  station.  Of  course, 
he  was  a  Catholic,  and  it  might  be  easily  said 
he  was  no  disgrace  to  his  training  at  Oscott, 
][Ja«  he  was  brightest  of  the  bright.  In  a  word, 
^fT^'od  all  that  education  might  have  done  for 
™»i  was  his  natural  gentility;  and  in  nothing 
<Ba  he  show  his  own  taste  and  good  breeding 
^  bv  entering  entirely  into  the  homely  ways 
ttjdold'fashloned  habits  of  his  cousins  and  their 
J^y.  The  sterling  goodness,  simplicity, 
2f~»^  and  genuine  good  heartedness  of  the 
Jra  aniicr  particularly  delighted  him.  The  girls 
2^  especially  pleased  with.  They  formed  a 
yoog  contrast  witn  anything  he  had  met  before. 
j^^weless  finery,  no  coque^,  no  smattering  of 
JW  French,  or  c^MEistant  jingling  of  their  piano. 
j^J^ago  it  had  been  ascertained  that  neither  of 
2^^J^^  brf  any  especial  musical  talent,  and 
*^j™jgly  Ihey  had  made  up  their  minds  to  lose 
?  j^»  ^^^^  ^*®  sufficient  to  keep  up  their 
^owiedge'of  the  science,  and  to  be  able  to  accom- 
^r  a  lon^  when  no  one  else  in  the  company 
^avdfiiBle.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  this  resolve 
*™^^thing,  except  that  on  the  Sunday  after- 
P^^^^ane  or  Fanny  always  played  the  organ  at 
•'^nry's  church  at  Vespers  and  Benediction. 
'J^  alone  would  prove  the  sisters  had  not  quite 
.^^l^^teo  their  music."  They  weie  charming 
^J?^8>^.  and  Charles  8o6n  liked  both  of  his  cousins 
^  uittch  indeed.    Jane's  gentle  considerate- 


ness  engaged  his  full  esteem ;  but  Fanny's  inno- 
cent playfulness  suited  best  with  his  own  high 
spirits  and  animated  conversation.  Charles  had 
known  them  apart  from  the  first,  and  indeed  de- 
nied that  the  likeness  was  in  any  way  puzzling, 
or  more  than  is  usual  between  sisters.  He 
secretly  thought  Fanny  as  much  prettier  than 
her  sister,  as  she  was  avowedly  memer.  In  doors 
and  out,  he  was  constancljr  at  her  side ;  and  be- 
fore he  had  been  a  month  in  the  house,  all  its  in- 
mates had  given  him  as  a  lover  to  his  young 
cousin.  Fanny,  when  rallied  on  the  subject, 
cried,  "  Rubbisti ;  how  can  people  talk  such  non- 
sense I "  but  somehow  she  liked  this  nonsense 
talked  to  her. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state,  when  one  night  Jane 
appeared  even  graver  and  more  thoughtful  than 
usual,  and  far,  lar,  sadder.  She  sighed  deeply ; 
and  Fanny,  for  the  sisters  shared  the  same  sleep- 
ing room,  inquired  tenderly  what  ailed  her.  The 
inquiry  seemed  to  increase  Jane's  sadness,  and 
she  burst  into  tears,  whilst  Fanny  hung  over,  and 
soothed  her.  At  length  she  roused  herself  and 
turning  away  from  her  affectionate  comforter,  said 
in  a  low  tone  : 

"  I  have  had  such  a  vexation  to-night,  Fanny ; 
Charles  Reardon  has  asked  me  to  marry  him." 

'•  Charles  Reardon,  did  you  say,  Jane  ! "  asked 
poor  Fanny,  trembling,  unwilling  even  to  trust  her 
own  senses  against  the  evidence  of  her  heart; 
"  Charles  Reardon  ?  " 

"Yes,  our  cousin  Charley." 

"And  you  have  accepted  him?''  enquired 
Fanny. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  I  Do  you  think  I  can  forget  poor 
Edward.  Besides,  /  am  not  the  one  whom  he 
ought  to  have  asked  after  the  past  few  weeks. 
He  is  false  and  heartless  I  I  would  not  be  his 
wife,  not  if  he  made  me  a  princess.  I  consider 
his  conduct  unmanly  and  unfeeling." 

"  You  refused  him,  then  ?  "  asked  Fanny. 

"  No.  My  £ather  came  up  to  us  Suddenly,  just 
as  1  was  getting  over  the  surprise  his  proposal 
gave  me.  I  was  at  first  struck  dumb.  But  I 
shall,  most  certainly,  refuse  him— the  false,  de- 
ceitfiil,  ungrateful  villain  1 " 

**  Poor  lather  and  mother,  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed," said  her  sister. 

"They  will  be  both  disappointed  and  angry, 
but  not  at  my  refiisal.  Oh,  how  they  will  despise 
him,"  addea  Jane,  and  Fanny,  melted  by  her 
sister's  sympathy,  and  touched  by  an  indignation 
most  unusual  in  that  gentle  girl,  could  no  longer 
command  her  feelings,  but  flung  herself  on  the 
bed  weeping  bitterly.  This  was  the  girl's  first 
sorrow. 

After  a  while,  she  resumed  conversation  : 

"  We  must  not  blame  him  too  severely,  Jane. 
Perhaps  my  vanity  made  me  think  his  attentions 
meant  more  than  they  really  did,  and  you  had  all 
taken  up  the  notion.  But  do  not  speak  of  him 
unkindly;  he  has  done  nothing  but  what  is 
natural.  You  are  much  wiser  and  better  than  I 
am,  my  own  dear  Jane.  He  laughed  and  talked 
with  me ;  but  he  felt  your  goodness,  and  he  was. 
I  suppose,  right.  I  was  never  worthy  of  him,  and 
you  are.  If  it  were  not  for  poor  Edward,"  she 
said,  sobbing,  "  I  should  rejoice,  if  you  would 
accept " 
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But,  unable  to  finish  her  generous  wish,  she 
burst  into  a  fresh  flow  of  tears,  and  the  sisters 
mutually  and  stronij^ly  affected  wept  together. 

That  night,  poor  Fanny  cried  herself  to  sleep  ; 
but  such  sleep  is  not  of  long  duration.  At 
momine's  dawn,  she  was  up  and  pacing,  rest- 
lessly, Uie  dewy  grass  walks  of  the  garden  and 
orchard.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  a  light,  elas- 
tic step  came  rapidly  behind  her ;  a  hand  sought 
hers,  whilst  a  well-known  voice  addressed  her  in 
the  tenderest  accents : 

"  Fanny,  my  own  dear  one,  have  you  thought 
of  what  1  said  to  you  last  night  ?  *' 

**Tome?**  replied  Fanny,  with  bitterness. 

"  Yes,  to  your  own  sweet  self.  Do  you  not  re- 
meipber  the  question  I  asked  you,  when  your  good 
father  joinea  us  so  suddenly,  that  you  had 
no  time  to  say  '  yes '  ?  Will  you  not  say  yes 
now?" 

"Charles,"  said  Fanny,  with  some  spirit,  "you 
are  under  some  mistake.  It  was  to  Jane  that  you 
made  a  proposal  yesterday  evening ;  and  you  are 
taking  me  for  her  at  this  moment." 

"  Mistake  you  for  your  sister !  Propose  to 
Jane  !    Impossible  !    You  are  jesting." 

"Then,"  thought  Fanny,  "he  mistook  Jane 
for  me  last  night,  and  he  is  no  deceiver." 

With  smiles  beaming  brightly  through  her  tears, 
she  said : 

"  Then,  Charles,  you  mistook  her  for  me.  You 
who  defied  us  to  perplex  you." 

And  80  it  was ;  an  unconscious  and  unobserved 
change  of  place,  as  either  sister  resumed  her  sta- 
tion of  amusing  little  Bessie,  who  had  begged  her 
sister  Fanny  to  gather  for  her  some  branches,  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  confusion,  and  added  to  this 
was  the  lover's  natural  embarrassment,  which, 
altogether,  gave  poor  Fanny  a  night's  misery,  to 
be  compensated  by  a  lifetime  of  happiness. 

Jane  was  almost  as  delighted  to  lose  a  lover  as 
her  sister  was  to  regain  one. 

Charles  is'  gone  home  to  his  father's  to  make 
preparations  for  his  bride,  and  Edward  has  taken 
the  lease  of  a  large  nursery  garden,  and  there  is 
talk  in  Glensville  that  the  marriage  of  the  Evans 
girls  will  be  celebrated  on  the  same  day. 


FROM   OVER   THE    SEA. 


No  more  shall  I  see  them 
The  emerald  hills— 
The  heather-clad  mountains— 
The  swift-flowing  rills : 
The  glades  where  in  childhood 
I  chased  the  wild  roe 
When  free  was  my  spirit 
From  darkness  and  woe. 
The  billows  that  thunder 
On  this  foreign  shore 
Are  like  to  sweet  music— 
They  tell  me  of  yore. 
The  winds  of  the  ocean 
Blow  sweetly  to  me— 
They  bring  me  a  message 
From  over  the  sea. 

Mary  E.  Fell. 


STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  ENGLISl 
HISTORY— AD.  1570-85.* 


By  S.    HCJIERT   BCRKE. 


N  1585  the  next  Percy  who  held  th 
title  of  Eari  of  Northumberland  w| 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  chan 
of  being  concerned  in  the  Throcj 
morton  conspiracy  against  EU21 
beth.  t  The  queen's  council  alleged  at  the  tin 
that  he  committed  suicide ;  but  as  he  was  a  vei 
religious  Catholic  this  statement  was  not  accept! 
as  the  true  one,  and  for  a  long  time  the  event  wj 
described  as  a  political  assassination.  S 
Christopher  Hatton  spoke  in  a  violent  manner 
the  deceased  nobleman,  stating  that  he  w] 
"  without  gratitude  or  conscience.'*  Many  y(  . 
later  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  affirmed  that  Non 
umberland  *'  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  hired  bravoi 
Who  instigated  the  assassms  still  remains 
mystery.  A  **  whisper  of  the  times/'  howevi 
pointed  to  Lord  I^icester. 

The  executions  which  followed  the  impnide 
Northern  Insurrection  were  terrible.  Eight  Iii 
dred  men  were  hanged,  and  ten  women  also  pa 
the  death-penaUy  for  harbouring  rebels.  Sevo 
young  women  were  flogged,  and  others  died 
prison  fever;  and  many  poor  children  perisb 
from  cold  and  hunger.  The  queen  severely  a 
sured  her  generals  in  command  for  not  "^ 
cuting  justice  more  promptly ^X  ElizalH 
issu»d  a  special  order  that  the  bodies  were  " 
to  be  removed  from  the  trees  on  which  they  ^«i 
but  to  remain  there  till  the  said  bodies  f til 
pieces  or  were  devoured  by  birds  of  prey']  § 
the  period  of  the  above  horrible  scenes  Elizab 
was  in  her  thirty-seventh  year  and  accounted 
her  courtiers  and  prelates  as  **  humane  i 
gentle."  _ 

The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  escaped  thepersd 
vengeance  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     As  a  mattet 
course  he  lost  his  property,  and,  after  yeai 
poverty    and    wandering   through    France 
Flanders,  he  died  in  Paris.    He  was  devoted 
the  Catholic  Church  and  to  the  maintenanci 
that  Church  in  all  its  glory,  power,  and  splend^ 
He   was  likewise  chivalrously   attached   to 
friends  and  his  country.    This  nobleman  was 
last  descendant  of  the  historical  peer  knowi 
the  "  King-Maker  "  ia  the  days  of  the  **  W; 
the  Roses." 

No  one  had  been  more  deeply  implicated  m 
project  for  the  liberation  of  Mary  Stuart  r 
Leonard  Dacre,  the  male  representative  of 
noble  family  of  the  Dacres  of  Gill's  Ia 
Leonard  Dacre's  followers  were  as  couragcox^ 
himself.  They  pursued  Queen  Elizabeth's  tri 
four  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Chelt,  "whcl 
writes  Lord  Hunsdon,   "his  footmen  (infat 

•  Continued  from  No.  709.  P*««  59.  J 

t  The  Throckmorton  conspiracy  occurred  man  j  'jmxt  pt««« 
I  shall  refer  to  it  anon. 

X  Sharpe's  flittory  0/  iU  NorOtm  BebtlUomi  Despatch* 
Lords  Sussex  and  Honsdim ;  State  Papvrs  upon  the  Noitbe 
RebeUlon. 

\  SUte  Papers  upon  the  Xorthem  Rebellioo  darinj  the  leij 
ofEl'x»belhti57i--  . 
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gaw  the  proudest  charge  upon  my  shot  that  I 

ever  iccdved."     Still,  the  wild   valour  of  the 

Bordssen  was  no  match  for  the  steady  discipline 

of  tiie  foreign   mercenaries,  whose    trade   was 

%ii%.  Dacre's  men  fell  into  disorder ;  then  a 

pmk,  followed  by  a  retreat.    Another  fight  took 

obceafowmiles  farther  on,  where  the  insurgents 

kof^  with  immense  courage,  but  were  doomed  to 

&ial  defeat    Leonard  Dacre  escaped  to  Scotland, 

fkre  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  English  spies  of 

Walsa^iiam.     In  a  few   months,  however,  he 

nachea  Flanders,  where  he  received  a  hospitable 

Rceptkn  from  the  outlawed  subjects  of  Queen 

toe  sent  a  herald  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  pro- 
DOB^  to  decide  "  the  claims  of  the  rival  queens 
b  a  angle  combat  between  himself  and  Lord 
xaaskn."     Hunsdon  rejected   this  chivalrous 
eUknge,  as  might  have  been  expected.    Eliza- 
kth" commanded"  that  Dacre's  head  should  be 
tnn^ht  to  her,  dead  or  alive,  in  fourteen  days. 
HoD^,  however,  failed  to  gratify  his  royal  mis- 
tress io  this  instance. 

Those  were  the  times  for  strange  events.  It 
tmm  marvellous  indeed  that  Sir  Nicholas 
Hirockmoiton,  one  of  the  most  implacable  of 
Maiy  Stuart's  enemies,  should  end  his  days  as  a 
fcOower  and  champion  of  the  royal  captive.  In  a 
confidential  note  he  writes  thus  to  Mary  Stuart, 
vhom  he  had  so  long:  persecuted : 

Tmt  majesty  has  in  Bns:lAnd  many  friends  of  all  decrees  that 
iMnr  jKwr  HUg,  Some  people  are  pertoaded  that  tii  Umw  jrowr 
^i*bt9t.  Some  Colks  have  fiarmed  a  very  good  opinion  of  your 
^trtsosi  daimcter  and  the  liberality  of  yonr  religioDS  tentimeots. 
P»  bleat  TOO  ^splayed  in  the  Government  of  ScoUand  won  for 
N^easfidenceand  eeteem  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  yon. 

■  In  another  secret  correspondence  from  Edin- 
"Jgh  to  Tutbury  Castle  Throckmorton  states 
ftat  "to  convictions  are  now  all  in  Mary*s 
fmurr 

It  is  certain  that  Throckmorton  was  connected 
•iHj  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  Elixabeth  on  the 
pwndsof  tllegitintacy^  taking  Cranmer's  judg- 
JBJ  in  the  case  of  ^na  Boleyn  as  their  legal 
P^  This  plot  is  supposed  to  have  been 
W^  vl^en  Elizabeth  had  been  about  eleven  or 
Wjeyears  on  the  throne.  The  conspiracy  was 
iJJJJpd  with  profound  secrecy.  And,  more 
•gtitill,  it  was  composed  of  Protestants  and 
***^a«</  even  Anglican  Bishops,  whose 
•wnaits  were  '*  to  be  considerably  increased,** 
^•""cbiorton  proceeds:  "The  people  of  your 
Jj^'^ion  are  for  you,  and  many  Protestants 
^  This  wily  diplomatist  seems  to  have  been 
[■j^ifor  he  had  everything  to  lose  by  the  cause 
jMd  secretly  espoused.  He  advised  the  Queen 
jSc(rts  to  "offer  conciliation  to  the  English 
'^Xcstants;  for  that  they  were  far  more  easily 
«n  than  the  Kirk  Christians:*  This  was  a 
*rtain  fact,  for  the  Presbyterians  were  generally 
^  swdid  class  in  political  speculations,  and  the 
■tich-abosed  name  of  Christianity  became  a 
^ttet  of  money  or  the  transfer  of  land. 

Su  Nicholas  Throckmorton  escaped  the  scaffold 
0  die,  as  it  was  reported  at  the  time,  by  poison. 
^»  however,  generally  afltoaed  by  his  contem- 
^J?ne8  that  he  died  very  suddenly,  and  popular 
'^*"''  pointed  out   the    Eari   of   Leicester  as 


"having  given  him  a  poisoned  fig,  and  that  he 
became  suddenly  ill  and  died  in  great  torture." 
Lord  Leicester  was  so  intensely  hated  by  the 
people  of  England,  and  especially  those  of 
London,  that  they  would  accept  as  true  the  worst 
accusations  that  mieht  be  preferred  against  him. 

Camden  reports  uie  death  of  Throckmorton  to 
have  taken  place  in  1570,  and  he  is  silent  as  to 
the  report  of  poison.  And  a^ain,  Camden  writes : 
"  He  died  in  good  time  for  himself,  being  in  g^reat 
danger  of  mk  by  his  restless  spirit."*  Public 
opinion,  whether  right  or  wrong,  pointed  out 
Leicester  as  the  assassin  of  Throckmorton,  who 
was  far  from  being  popular  himself. 

A  large  numb^  of  State  Papers  were  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  when  he 
filled  the  office  of  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer 
under  Elizabeth.  Those  State  Papers  were  placed 
by  Throckmorton's  son,  Arthur,  at  the  disposal  of 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  bequeathed  them  to  King 
Charles  I.  to  be  preserved  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  —  a  bequest  which  remained  unexecuted 
until  the  year  1857.!  Amongst  those  valuable 
documents  were  to  be  found  (if  not  destroyed) 
much  of  the  correspondence  which  passed  be- 
tween Queen  Elizabeth,  William  Cecil,  Randolph, 
and  Throckmorton  concerning  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  letters,  still  extant,  bear  upon  them  the  move- 
ments made  by  the  English  queen  and  her  council 
in  fomenting  rebellion  in  Scotland  against  its 
lawful  sovereign. 

It  is  really  a  puzzle  to  learn  that  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton  was  one  of  the  Star  Chamber  wit- 
nesses against  his  friend.  Lord  Crumwell.  He 
must  have  been  a  spy  in  early  life — perhaps  in  the 
service  of  Crumwell  himself.  Nothing  more  likely. 
With  the  exception  of  Sir  William  Cecil  and 
Thomas  Randolph,  no  member  of  Elizabeth's 
council  or  generau  government  did  more  to  injure 
the  Queen  of  Scots  than  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton. 

Another  of  the  conspirators  pledged  with 
Throckmorton  to  overthrow  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  received  so  many 
grants  of  land  and  other  favours  from  the  queen. 
Lord  Pembroke  professed  himself  as  "  an  earnest 
Protestant"  under  the  government  of  Edward 
VI.;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge,  and 
then  to  desert,  Queen  Jane.  Queen  Mary  havine 
restored  the  abbey  of  Wilton  to  the  nuns,  Lora 
Pembroke  received  the  abbess  and  her  sisterhood 
[twenty- four  in  number]  at  the  gate,  "cap  in 
hand."  When  Elizabeth  subsequently  suppressed 
the  convent  at  Wilton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
drove  the  nuns  out  of  their  holy  and  happy  home 
with  his  horse- whip,  bestowing  upon  tnem  an 
appellation  which  implied  their  constant  breach 
of  the  vow  of  chastity.  In  an  age  rendered  in- 
famous to  all  time  for  the  wickedness  of  its  lead- 
ing men,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
stands  in  the  "front  rank  of  the  battalion  of 
evil." 

The  penalty  for  celebrating  Mass  in  those  days 
was  a  fine  of  200  marks  and  imprisonment — some- 
times for  years.  In  several  cases  priests  were 
hanged  upon  the  evidence  of  one  witness,  and 
that  witness,  perhaps,  known  to  be  a  person  of 

*  See  Camden's  AnmUt,  p.  131. 

i  Preface  to  Rnitell  Prendergatt's  Stite  Papen.        .  T  ^ 
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abandoned  character.  The  trial  of  a  Catholic 
priest  was  a  monstrous  mockery  of  justice. 

At  a  later  period  another  of  the  Percy  family 
joined  the  court  party.  The  nobleman  to  whom  1 
refer  was  known  as  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  became  one  of  the  champions 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Although  his  family  suffered 
immensely  from  her,  he  was  one  of  the  most  ob- 
sequious of  the  queen's  courtiers.  The  author  of 
the  "  Court  of  Elizabeth  "  represents  this  noble- 
man as  "signally  deficient  in  the  euiding  and  re- 
straining virtues."  The  ladies  of  the  court  did 
not  like liis  society ;  but  for  a  time  he  was  noticed 
by  his  sovereign,  who  made  him  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter.  This  incident,  as  usual,  caused  some 
gossip  amongst  the  jealous-minded  courtiers,  who 
were  always  looking  for  "more  favours  and  never 
satisfied.**^  During  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth, 
Northumberland  gave  many  indications  of  his  de- 
sire for  a  change.  He  courted  the  friendship  of 
King  James  of  Scotland,  and  flattered  his  vanity 
by  wnting  congratulations  "to  the  rising  sun.** 
But  he  little  knew  of  what  material  the  dastard 
James  Stuart  was  "made  up."  He  was  among 
the  first  to  welcome  King  James  when  he 
made  his  public  entry  into  London.  The  king 
commanded  that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
should  be  sworn  in  a  privy  councillor,  and  he 
was  noticed  particularly  at  court.  As  soon  as 
King  James  was  securely  settled  on  the  Enelish 
throne  his  policy  underwent  some  changes.  There 
were  new  favourites,  and  Percy  Northumberland 
)>egan  to  feel  that  he  was  "  suspected  of  some- 
thing of  which  he  knew  nothing.**  The  misfor- 
tunes of  the  ancient  house  of  Percy  seemed  to 
pursue  him  :  for  on  some  unsupported  charge 
connected  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot,*  he  was 
stripped  of  all  his  offices  and  honours,  heavily 
fined,  and  sentenced  to  a  life- imprisonment.  At 
the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  "royal  mercy"  was 
extended  to  Northumberland,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  live  in  strict  retirement  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  A  novel  mark  of  royal  mercy  from  King 
James ! 

During  his  long  confinement  Northumberland 
turned  his  mind  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and 
indicated  the  possession  of  considerable  talent. 
He  had  some  good  qualities.  He  was  a  steady 
friend  to  the  needy  literary  strugglers  of  his 
time,  and  had  several  of  them  constantly  at  his 
residence.  The  chess-players  and  story-tellers 
were  also  amongst  his  welcome  guests.  The  close 
of  his  career  was  most  edifying,  and  he  retained 
the  affections  of  the  followers  of  the  Percy  family 
to  the  end  of  his  eventful  life.  A  few  months  be- 
fore his  death  Lord  Northumberland  returned 
to  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  In  the  days  of  the 
"  priest-hunting  "  he  gave  protection  and  food  to 
many  an  outlawed  priest.  A  number  of  poor 
Catholics  likewise  received  breads  meat,  and  beer 
daily  at  his  mansions  during  the  reign  of  l^liza- 
beth. 

From  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses"  down  to 
"  Derwentwater' s  Farewell "  the  name  of  Rad- 

.  «Th«/<jSiupOTvd»r  Plot "  b  «•«  wtll  known  to  ha^  been  set 
4a  OMtioo  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  Of  course  it  wau  never  intended 
•  o  take  place,  but  was  to  be  nsed  as  a  bogejf  to  nsher  in  tbe  penal 
aws  enacted  in  tbe  reign  of  King  James  against  tbe  down-trodden 
Bngiisb  and  Irisb  Catholics. 


I  dyffe  occasionally  appears  in  the  records  of  tb 
Tower.  Amongst  the  unhappy  prisoners  in  tlu 
fortress  about  1576  was  Englemond  Raddyffi 
said  to  be  the  3founger  brother  of  the  Earl  < 
Sussex.  A  strange  mystery  surrounds  the  hisUn 
of  this  young  gentleman.  In  1566  he  joined  d 
Northern  Insurrection  with  several  othtr  men  4 
rank,  and  having  eluded  the  vengeance  of  tl 
queen's  council,  he  escaped  to  Spain,  and  aft< 
leading  a  wandering  life  for  some  years,  retone 
to  England  in  1575 ;  he  was  soon  arrested  an 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  fi 
several  months  in  a  state  of  prostration  from  il 
health  and  bad  food.  The  queen,  having  be^ 
informed  of  his  condition,  **  took  pity  upon  tl 
brother  of  her  faithful  kinsman,  U>rd  Sussex. 
Elizabeth,  therefore,  extended  mercy  to  b 
prisoner,  and  Radclyffe  was  banished  from  tl 
realm.  His  love  of  adventure  was  seldo 
checked  by  the  experience  of  life  whkii  mistii 
tune  afforded  him.  He  next  appeared  in  t| 
service  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  In  Vienna) 
had  a  love- adventure,  and  wounded  his  rival, 
Hungarian  officer  in  a  desperate-combat.  In  th 
case  he  narrowly  escaped  the  law.  He  was  sil 
sequently  arrestid,  and  accused  of  having  bee 
concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  Don  John,li 
was  tried  according  to  the  Austrian  code,  aa 
condemned  to  death,  in  1578.  Radclyffe  no 
tested  his  innocence  before  the  Council  Chamtx 
but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  attended  to  tl 
scaffold  by  an  English  Benedictine  father  nami 
Tottenham ;  so  writes  his  Spanish  friend,  Di 
Miguel  Cabrera.  During  his  exile  Radclyfl^  fi 
quently  experienced  poverty  and  hardship,  csd 
cially  in  Flanders  and  France,  walking  along 
forest  track  for  days  half-naked  and  starved, 
these  sad  wanderings  he  was  accompanied! 
several  brave  aud  honourable  men  who  were  o! 
la  wed  from  England  and  Ireland  for  their  religi< 
Those  poor  gentlemen  had  to  depend  for  soppl 
upon  the  small  sums  remitted  by  their  Iri^ds 
home.  As  usual,  the  French  felt  little  sympat 
for  the  exiles,  and  I  may  add  that  at  a  laD 
period  the  French  nation  acted  in  a  veiy  unga 
rous  spirit  to  the  Irish  Bri^^ade.  Louis  XIV*  i 
his  successor,  with  all  their  grave  errors,  held 
grateful  remembrance  the  services  rendered 
Irishmen  to  their  country.  The  public  men 
France  detested  the  Insh  exiles.  It  is  recori 
that  a  French  Secretary  of  War  made  freoK 
complaints  to  Louis  XV.  against  the  Is 
Brigade.  "  Those  Irish,''  says  the  minister,  **i 
immensely  troublesome ;  they  will  not  wait 
orders,  but  rush  at  the  enemy. '  They  are  tnmb 
some. ' *  ' *  Ces^ exactement* *  replied his.tnajes 
**  ce  qut  nos  ennemis  Anglais  ont  si  friqvtt 
ment  verifii,** 

Donald  Macpherson,  a  *'  Bor^erman  "  of  th( 
times,  states  that  it  was  bruited  in  a  veiy  posit 
manner  that  the  hero  of  this  narrative  was  noi 
Radclyffe,  biit  the  natural  son  of  thfe  house 
Percy  by  a  Spanish  lady  of  youth,  beauty,  aiid  f 
tune.  Lady  Sydney  throws  further  Hgh(  upontl 
romantic  story.  She  affirms  that  she  saw  t 
picture  of  thelSpanish  lady  in  questtocf,  who  di 
in  London,  where  she  resided  many  years  uQ^ 
the  Irish  name  of  MacMahon.  La^  Sydn 
adds  :  "  There  was  a  mystery  connected  with  t 
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Story  of  this  i^ood  old  lady  which  was  known  to 
nsfkw.  Strange  to  say.  some  time  before  her 
dntl  oor  blessed  queen  became  acquainted  with 
bertlfoogfa  some  Irish  lady,  perhaps  Elizabeth 
Fms^d,  once  so  noted  in  Surrey's  sonnets. 
Be  (bs  IS  it  may,  our  good-natured  queen  knew 
Madiare  MacMahon*s  sad  story,  and  actually 
vsted  her  in  private,  and  kindly  added  to  her 
sodalcomfDrts  in  various  ways  unknown  to  the 
«odd  without." 

Tbe  Ladjr  Sydney  here  alluded  to  was  the 
wdmr  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  perished  so 
S^OQsly  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen.  She  subse- 
<99lif  married  the  ill-fated  Robert,  Earl  of 
Es*i,Md  the  youni?  Earl  of  Clanricade  became 
Mlid  husband.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
JMi  Walsinghara.  Her  own  private  history 
hmMl  a  romance ;  I  will  not,  however,  in  this 
istfUKe  disturb  the  veil  which  conceals  the 
ooMcyofthedead. 

Hie  Countess  of  Clanricade,  to  whom  I  have 
tereaQaded,  was  much  beloved  by  the  Catholics 
rfGahray. 

Don  John,  to  whom  I  have  referred  in  these 
"Sirajr  Leaves,"  was  supposed  to  be  the  natural 
fiflBOfCharies  V.,  by  Barbara  Blomberg,  who  has 
btes  represented  as  a  woman  of  humble  life. 
Other  writers  affirm  that  Barbara  was  a  strolling 
phjer,  and  possessed  of  a  fine  voice  which  cap- 
<iwited  the  emperor,  who  expended  large  sums  of 
awey  upon  her ;  and  that  she  lived  in  great  ex- 
tangance  and  was  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
^  fapnly.  Don  John  played  a  remarkable 
fwt  in  his  brief  career.  He  was  very  handsome, 
<^Talrous,  and  brave.  For  a  time  he  stood  in 
&e  front  rank  of  Mary  Stuart's  admirers.  '*  Every 
wnteanporaty  chronicle,"  writes  Motley,  "French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Roman,  has  dwelt 
Jon  Don  John's  personal  beauty  and  the  singu- 
■r  fascination  of  his  manners  in  the  society  of 
Wics."  •  King  Philip  looked  upon  Don  Jfohn 
^mistrust  and  hatred.  The  narratives  handed 
•wn  concerning  the  mother  of  Don  John  involve 
*teies  ot  contradictions  which  have  had  their 
*Jfe  IB  the  strong  sectarian  feeling  that  pre- 
•W  in  die  Netherlands  on  every  matter  where 
•fttoacters  of  Charies  V.  or  King  Philip  were 

Jpl'*  "HUtofy  of  tbe  Ri»e  of  the  Dotch  Republic, 


*n:  LUCIS   ANTE   TERMINUM.'' 


Thi  darkness  ctows,  O  Lord,  give  light, 
li  mercy  guard  us  through  this  night : 
Crant  peace  of  mind  and  gentle  sleep, 
CI06C  Thou  the  eyes  that  wake  to  weep. 

Unbroken  be  that  needfiil  rest, 
^Mttrr'd  by  dreams  or  thoughts  unblest, 
Pwect  us  from  relentless  foes, 
Let  DO  dark  peril  round  us  close. 

Tothee,  Dread  Sire,  all  glory  be. 
The  same,  Co- Equal  Son  to  thee ; 
A»d  to  the  Paraclete  be  given, 
Etenial  praise  from  all  in  heaven. 

Ambrose, 


A    PIONEER    OF    THfi    CROSS; 

OR,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAWltS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

G  A  WALL  A  was  uneasy  when  she 
heard  of  all  that  had  passed  at  the 
parting  feast,  in  regard  to  her  adopted 
son,  and  she  began  to  think  of  means 
for  securing  him  from  Assendase's 
anger  till  the  return  of  her  husband  who  had 
gone  with  the  others  to  the  war ;  for  except  this 
restless  mischief-maker,  Ondesonk  had  hardly 
any  one  in  Gandawaga  to  fear.  In  want  of  ad- 
visers the  noble  woman  turned  to  the  sagamore, 
and  he  was  so  well  inclined  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  adopted  pale-face  that  he  sent 
him  with  some  of  his  elderly  men  on  a  fishing  ex- 
pedition to  a  lake  at  a  distance  of  four  days 
journey.  Spotted  Snake  was  clever  enough  to 
do  all  he  could  for  Ondesonk's  protection,  for 
under  circumstances  which  were  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  he  might  become  a  very  valuable 
hostage. 

Wagawalla  with  great  joy  told  her  adopted  son 
of  the  sagamore's  decision.  She  put  together  the 
few  things  he  would  require,  and  implored  him  to 
avoid  everything  that  might  raise  opposition  and 
again  place  him  in  danger. 

•'  I  will  do  whatever  is  my  duty,  good  Waga- 
walla,'' replied  the  missionary,  smiling,  "do  not 
be  anxious  about  me.  I  am  under  the  protection 
of  Almighty  God,  at  Whose  name  bad  spirits 
tremble.  I  serve  Him.  and  not  men.  You  will 
learn  all  this  if  you  often  say  that  little  prayer 
which  I  have  taught  you.  Believe  my  words: 
Airestoi  is  a  demon,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  Be  easy  about  this,  and  pray  fer- 
vently.'* 

With  a  heavy  heart  the  good  woman  saw  her 
God- sent  teacher  depart.  The  spark  of  eternal 
truth  had  already  been  kindled  in  her  heart,  for 
for  some  weeks  past  she  had  listened  to  Onde- 
sonk's instruction. 

His  life  with  the  fishermen,  who  generally  went 
with  their  wives  and  children,  pleased  the  mis- 
sionary very  well ;  he  had  no  longer  to  give  the 
services  of  a  slave,  as  during  the  winter's  hunt, 
and  he  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make 
use  of  the  stay  on  the  woody  shores  of  the  lake 
for  spiritual  purposes  according  to  the  rule  pre- 
scribed by  S.  Ignatius  for  his  sons.  To  his  great 
joy  he  had  again  |^ot  possession  of  two  of  his 
books,  one  of  which  was  the  ''Imitation  of 
Christ."  A  picture  of  S.  Bruno  had  also  come  to 
hand. 

He  was  no  adept  in  catching  fish,  and  was 
much  laughed  at.  Hit  help  was,  therefore,  not  often 
required,  if  he  would  only,  when  the  day's  work  was . 
over,  sit  with  them  round  the  fire,  and  tell  stories. 
During  the  day  they  troubled  themselves  very 
little  about  him.  Only  a  young  maiden  who,  ou. 
account  of  her  weak  health,  was  spared  hard 
work,  observed  that  the  kind  white  man  remained 
very  much  away  from  the  camping  place.  She 
also  remarked  that  for  some  time  Ondesonk  had 
taken  very  little  food,  and  sometimes  went  for  a 
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whole  day  without  any.  The  curiosity  of  the 
quiet  observer  was  excited  by  this,  and  one 
rooming  she  followed  the  pale-face  when  he  went 
forth. 

Avoiding  anyone  who  mght  see  him,  Ondesonk 
left  the  camp,  and  seemed  to  wander  without  any 
plan  into  the  forest.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  he  came  to  a  narrow  path  which  led  to  a 
hill  crowned  with  giant  cedar-trees.  Here  he 
stopped  and,  taking  off  his  fur  cap,  made  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  and  murmuring  to  himself  en- 
tered slowly  a  little  hut  which  leaned  against 
the  stem^  of  a  large  tree.  There  he  kneeled  down, 
and  taking  out  a  wooden  crucifix  which  he  had 
himself  carved,  kissed  it,  placed  it  in  the  singular 
tabernacle,  and  began  to  pray  half  aloud.  The 
listener,  who  was  hidden  in  the  bushes  hardly 
twenty  paces  distant,  now  saw  how  he  held  out 
his  clasped  hands  towards  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
and  observed  that  there  was  there  a  cross  about  a 
foot  long  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  Then  she  was  filled  with  horror,  for  she 
believed  the  holy  sign  to  be  a  fearful  picture  ;  in 
great  trouble  she  returned  to  the  camp  as  noise- 
lessly as  she  came,  and  hiding  herself  in  the  hut 
she  wept  bitterly. 

In  the  evening  Ondesonk  placed  himself  as 
usual  by  the  fire,  and  told  his  hearers  about 
Paradise,  and  how,  through  a  woman,  sin,  had 
entered  the  world. 

The  girl  was  there  also.  She  cowered  down  by 
the  side  of  the  narrator,  and  followed  him  with 
fixed  attention.  But  when  he  told  how  the  first 
man  and  woman  were  driven  forth  from  the  lovely 
garden,  and  described  the  misery  into  which  their 
disobedience  plunged  them,  the  Mohawk  girl 
striving  against  the  sorrow  that  filled  her  heart, 
rose  and  left  the  hut. 

"  Is  Cheriska  ill  ?  "  asked  the  missionary  inter- 
rupting his  story. 

"Cheriska  does  many  things  that  we  do  not 
understand,"  replied  the  aged  foster-father  of  the 
girl,  and  begged  him  to  continue  his  narrative. 

F.  Jaques  closed  the  meeting  around  the  fire 
earlier  than  usual,  and  lay  for  a  long  time  sleep- 
less upon  his  mat.  Cheriska's  foster-father  seemed 
to  have  been  upleasantly  moved  by  his  question ; 
but  what  could  there  be  painful  to  the  calm  man 
who  had  already  numbered  more  than  fifty 
years,  in  a  simple  enquiry  after  his  foster- 
daughter's  health?  And  then  there  was  the 
singular  behaviour  of  this  girl,  hardly  sixteen 
years  old,  which  the  missionary  now  for  the  first 
time  observed.  He  had  never  seen  Cheriska  as- 
sociate with  any  girls  of  her  own  age ;  the  girl, 
long  an  orphan,  seemed  to  have  no  friends,  no 
l>layfellows.  She  seemed  shy  of  men,  and  yet 
since  his  reception  into  the  tribe  she  had  never 
seemed  afraid  of  the  Jesuit,  but  even  appeared  to 
listen  with  delight  to  his  narratives.  He  could 
not  account  for  her  going  away  on  this  occasion, 
but  yet  it  seemed — he  knew  not  why — as  if  it  was 
important  that  he  should  get  a  clearer  sight  into 
her  soul. 

The  next  day  Ondesonk  was,  contrary  to  cus- 
tom, required  for  the  throwing  and  dragging  in  of 
the  heavy  nets,  and  as  this  unusual  work  had 
greatly  tired  him  he  did  not  appear  at  the  fire, 
but  retired  to  his  hut  to  rest. 


The  next  morning,  as  his  services  were  not  re- 
quired, as  soon  as  the  Indians  had  begun  their 
day's  work,  he  retired  to  his  chapel  among  the 
cedars.  He  was  soon  there,  prating  before  the 
holy  si^,  his  eyes  bright,  and  his  soul  in  con- 
verse with  the  Eternal.  He  asked  for  li^t  and 
strength  for  himself,  for  all  evil-doers,  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  heathen,  for  the  return  of  all 
sinners,  he  implored  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  for 
himself  the  fulness  of  suffering,  and  concluded 
with  one  of  the  songs  of  joy  of  the  royal  Psalmist. 
He  seemed  to  forget  all  prudence,  for  his  lull 
toned  voice  sounded  aloud :  **  Praise  the  Lord  all 
ye  his  servants ;  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord.'^ 
The  beautiful  psalm  echoed  through  the  ever^rew 
dome,  and  as  the  servant  of  the  jLord  ended  with 
his :  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  conclusion  came 
from  behind  him,  in  a  man's  voice :  **  As  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be  world 
without  end.  Amen."  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  a  woman,  uttering  a  loud  cry,  fled  like  a 
hunted  deer  from  the  bushes  among  which  she 
had  concealed  herself. 

"  Thomas  Renard !  Cheriska !  "  cried  the  father, 
as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  and  more  mo^hy 
fear  than  of  joy,  as  he  looked  at  the  unexpected 
pedler.  •*  What  is  it  ?  Am  I  dreaming,  Renard? 
How  come  you  hither  ?  And  why  did  Cheriska 
come  hither,  and  wliy  did  she  flee  away?" 

''  You  are  asking  me  a  great  deal  too  much, 
father,"  answered  the  Lorrainese,  who  now,  with 
a  respectful  greeting,  drew  near.  •'  I  have  been 
seeking  you  in  Gandawaga,  and  at  last  I  have 
found  you  here.  But  I  know  nothing  of  the  squaw 
who  just  now  fled  from  the  bushes.  She  will  no 
doubt  raise  an  alarm  there  below ;  but  now  I  can 
perform  my  duties  about  which  I  must  speak  with 
you  alone. 

"  Sit  down  with  me  uppn  this  log,  and  say 
what  you  please.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  wiu 
disturb  us.  I  have  carefully  hidden  my  uttle  bohr 
place,  and  I  do  not  know  how  Cheriska  found 
me.  She  must  have  followed  me,  but  she  will  be 
silent  just  because  she  will  not  again  bring  upoft 
herself  unpleasant  treatment." 

"  Well,  I  will  be  short  as  possible,  for  the  en- 
trance into  the  Mohawk  country  has  been  in* 
directly  forbidden  me.  But  I  am  not  now  cooe 
as  a  trader,  but  after  the  manner  of  a  spy.  Firat 
the  Dutch  people  at  Renselaerswyk  send  you  a 
cordial  greeting.  They  have  been  very  anxioof 
about  you  ever  since  they  learned  from  me  how 
you  and  your  companions  had  been  treated,  and 
that  Goupil,  your  faithful  friend  and  companioa 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  their  rage.  We  could  hear 
nothing  of  you  during  the  winter's  hunt,  except 
that  the  savages  had  taken  you  with  them  t» 
drag  the  wild  animals  they  kiUed,  gather  wood, 
and  do  other  laborious  work." 

''They  did  so,  my  good  Renard,  and  my  life 
was  often  threatened,  but  God  has  wonderfully 
preserved  me." 

"Will  you  tell  me.  father,  what  your  lifeha* 
been  since  we  met  last.  There  is  great  anxiety 
for  news  of  you  in  Renselaerswyk,  and  the  moce  J 
can  tell  them  the  more  welcome  will  I  be." 

The  missionary  gladly  complied  with  this  re- 
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quest,  and  related  all  that  had  happened  to  him 
sioce  the  departure  of  the  hunting  party. 

"ITieD jou  are  at  present  in  no  danger  ?  "  he 
asked,  sdO  uneasy. 

"Ho"  said  the  Jesuit,  " and  more,  I  am  not 
Mlden  to  visit  the  Huron  captives  and  to  give 
then  comfort  and  instruction.  I  have  also  scat- 
tered some  good  seed  among  the  Mohawks,  and 
tony  great  delight  I  see  one  of  these  beginning 
toferminate.'' 
"Cbdd  you  procure  the  freedom  of  the  Hurons 
ibo  were  taken  prisoners  when  you  were,  and  of 
tbeyoimg  Frenchman  who  is  still  living  ?  " 
"I  certainly  wish  that,  but  how  could  it  be 
boirit  about?" 

"  m  must  first  get  free,  and  then  you  could 
since  the  Mohawks  from  outside." 
"Jamst,  then,  escape,  Renard  ?  " 
''That  is  my  look  out.    There  is  a  bark  at 
i^osdaerswyk  read^  to  return  to  Manhatton  isle, 
•tee  Governor  Kieft   would  receive   you  with 
open  arms,  and  provide  for  your  travelling  fur- 
ther. Now  you  understand  mv  commission.    We 
are  expected  with  great  anxiety  at  Fort  Orange, 
and  Renselaerswyk.     Belive  me,  father,  the  Hol- 
laaders  there  take  a  deep  interest  in  your  fate." 

"What  good  could  I  do  to  my  captive  com- 
pdons  in  faith  and  in  suffering  by  my  escape  ? 
Ibe  Mohawks  have  gone  in  great  force  against 
^  settlers  on  the  S.  Lawrence  and  against  our 
fioroQ  and  Algonqtiin  friends,  and  will  not  agree 
to  the  freedom  of  their  captives.  My  flight  would 
^  more  inflame  their  anger,  and  make  the 
ttse  of  my  companions  left  behind  still  worse. 
Aod  I  could  not  threaten  them  with  the  revenge 
tf  &e  French,  because  they  feel  that  they  them- 
«dve8  are  the  stronger  party." 

"There  is  some  justice  in  that,  father.  But 
ijon  for|et  that  you  may  rely  upon  the  Dutch,  and 
jfte  Mohawks  will  not  be  very  ready  to  enter  upon 
gwarwith  them.  They  have  been  taught  respect 
:V  Rearms  of  Holland  by  their  experience  of  the 
||ohican  war,  and  if  our  brave  general  had  only 
■da greater  supply  of  troops  and  amunition  he 
*^  soon  have  made  an  end  of  the  Red-skins. 
t  jttve  besides  seen  a  document  in  the  hand- 
^^  of  the  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam  in 
jtthe  requires  his  general  to  do  all  in  his  power 
WJ^  liberation.  Cardinal  Richelieu  himself 
■•jBBcd  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  you. 
,  ?£*^aU  this,  father,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
jfrie.  I  can  assure  you  that  your  former 
;  giBtto  fly  at  the  representation  of  your  Dutch 
;  ■"■ds  was  very  unwelcome.  Now  the  ice  is 
J^  broken,  and  I  repeat  the  request :  Come 
*»  « to  Renselaerswyk." 
^tisinapossible  Renard.  I  cannot  leave  my 
«tei  in  Christ  here  alone.  And  now  that  the 
*olttwks  may  every  day  be  bringing  in  more 
^'ptivcs,  I  am  more  necessary  here  than  ever." 

"Well,  if  you  will  not  escape,  at  least  pay 
*iiat  to  the  Renselaerswyk  people.  Put  your- 
JJa  in  communication  with  them  and  with  Van 
C«ricr,  and  when  you  return  to  the  Mohawks 
®w  the  most  of  your  influence  with  the  Dutch. 
You  leem  to  be  able  to  go  about  as  you  please, 
•  take  advantage  of  your  freedom." 

"Let  roe  consider  this  well,  my  true  friend.  I 
must  first  uke  counsel  with  Waga walla,  and  per- 


haps with  the  sagamore,  and  that  cannot  be  till 
we  leave  this  place  and  return  to  Gandawaea.  I 
can  hardly  meet  with  an^  difficulties,  but  I  must 
avoid  the  perplexity  of  this,  for  the  belief  that  I 
am  a  magician  stiu  prevails,  and  it  might  bring 
destruction  to  me  and  to  all  my  Indian  friends  if 
the  glimmering  sparks  which  I  have  for  a  long 
time  been  trying  to  extinguish  were  again  fanned 
into  a  flame.  As  long  as  they  believe  that  I  con- 
duct myself  like  one  of  their  own  people  they  do 
not  fear  my  magic,  but  if  they  founa  that  I  was  in 
intercourse  with  the  Dutch  behind  their  backs 
their  suspicions  would  be  again  awakened.  Think 
over  this,  Renard,  and  you  will  agree  with  me. 
For  the  rest  I  candidly  confess  that  I  should  very 
willingly  go  to  Renselaerswyk." 

"  When  could  you  be  ready  for  this  ?  " 

"  If  nothing  comes  in  the  way  I  could  visit 
those  sympathising  gentlemen  in  Renselaerswyk. 
in  two  or  at  most  three  weeks.  But  how  shall  I 
find  my  way  thither  ?  " 

"Go  in  your  canoe  from  Gandawaga  straight 
down  the  stream,  and  the  current  will  bring  yoa 
to  the  right  place.  I  shall  be  on  the  look  out  and 
soon  meet  you.  Now  one  more  question.  Have 
you  seen  or  heard  from  that  scoundrel  Bouffet  ?  " 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  may  have 
b^en  a  dozen  times  in  Gandawaga  without  my 
knowing  of  it." 

"  Then  take  warning,  father.  If  what  I  have 
heard  is  true  the  villain  lingers  somewhere  about 
here.  Not  far  from  Gandawaga  I  saw  unmis- 
takeable  impressions  of  his  ereat  broad  foot.  I 
can  tell  you  something  about  nim,  and  if  we  meet 
again  I  hope  to  be  able  to  say  more.  The  scoun- 
drel has  built  himself  a  hut  on  the  river  just 
opposite  to  Renselaerswyk,  and  as  the  ferryman 
and  others  maintain,  he  lives  there ;  but  for  some 
weeks  I  have  sought  for  him  in  vain.  I  once  saw 
him  at  a  short  distance,  in  the  forest,  but  when  I 
went  towards  him  he  disappeared  in  the  bush. 
He  must  have  recognized  me,  and  if  so  had  cause 
enough  to  disappear.  He  only  purchases  what 
he  requires,  and  sometimes  is  not  seen  for  weeks 
together.  No  one  now  trusts  him,  and  he  does 
not  feel  safe.  Since  your  party  has  gone  on  the 
war-path  no  trace  of  him  has  been  found.  He 
has  nothing  more  to  hope  from  the  Dutch  since 
the  time  when  he  took  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
from  the  commandant  with  which  to  purchase 
your  freedom.  Of  this  money  Van  Curler  was 
assured  the  Mohawks  never  saw  a  penny.  It  is 
lucky  for  him  that  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  at 
that  time  in  Renselaerswyk." 

"  Would  you  have  denounced  him  to  the  judge 
Renard?" 

"  Not  exactly  that,  father ;  but  it  often  hap- 
pens in  the  bush  that  the  butt  end  of  that 
iron  piece  of  necessity  is  made  use  of  before 
one  has  time  to  reflect,  and  had  I  met  that 
Bouffet  in  any  solitary  place,  only  the  one  of  us 
whose  bullet  would  most  quick^  and  certainly 
have  whistled  from  his  rifle  would  have  returned 
to  the  dwellings  of  men.  But  my  time  is  up,  and 
I  have  a  good  step  to  go  on  foot  before  I  find  my 
boat  to  carry  me  back.  Again  I  warn  you  to  be 
on  your  guard  against  the  bushranger,  for  he 
seeks  your  life  that  he  may  have  one  witness  the 
less  to  his  shameful  acts.  You  are  particularly 
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uDsaTe  from  him  here ;  he,  no  doubt,  knows  that 
I  have  come  to  you — what  moves  the  bushes 
out  there?— and  then— and  then,  he  has,  no 
doubt,  spied  out  your  place  of  prayer.  Ah!  I 
must  go  and  look  at  those  bushes  nearer.  There 
is  no  wind,  and  bushes  do  not  move  to  and  fro 
without  cause.  Give  me  your  blessing,  father, 
and  then  let  me  go." 

"  Cheriska  has  come  back  to  listen,"  said  the 
missionary,  as  the  pedlar  a  few  minutes  later 
with  his  weapon  in  readiness,  glided  from  tree  to 
tree  in  the  thicket  in  which  every  twig  lay  per- 
fectly still.  *'What  makes  that  singular  child 
follow  me  ?  I  must  speak  to  her  about  it  as  soon 
as  possible,"  he  said,  after  a  short  pause. 

Then  he  returned  to  his  little  sanctuary,  and 
began  again  to  offer  fervent  prayers. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  was  still  ex- 
cept the  murmur  of  the  wind  among  the  top- 
most boughs  of  the  cedars  and  larches.  Then 
there  was  suddenly  the  report  of  a  gun  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  then  a  second  less  sharp  than  the  first, 
and  then  all  was  again  still.  But  there  was  a 
cry  of  anguish  from  the  heart  of  him  who  kneeled 
before  the  cross,  and  with  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
he  prayed  aloud : 

**0h,  if  my  fearful  suspicion  be  true,  be  to 
him  a  merciful  judge;  be  merciful  to  both,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Then  there  was  again  peace  in  that  breast, 
and  the  petitioner  continued  his  devotions. 

The  father  returned  to  camp  earlier  than  usual. 
He  roust  speak  with  Cheriska,  and  break  through 
her  silence.  The  maiden  was  cowering  before 
his  hut,  and  appeared  to  be  lost  in  thought. 

•'Cheriska!'^ 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  her  name,  for  she 
had  not  reckoned  on  the  return  of  the  missionary 
-so  soon.  For  a  moment  she  was  in  doubt  about 
the  white  man  who  so  attracted  her,  but  it  was 
■only  for  a  moment.  Then  she  rose  and  beckon- 
ing Ondesonk  to  follow  her.  led  the  way  to  her 
favourite  place  under  an  old  sycamore  by  the 
water's  siae,  which  offered  a  comfortable  resting 
place  on  its  rugged  stem.  There  she  sat  down, 
and  invited  the  priest  to  do  the  same.  After 
she  had  gazed  into  the  water  for  some  minutes, 
«he  began : 

'*  Will  Ondesonk  tell  me  if  he  is  a  magician  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?  "  asked  the  priest 
drawing  back  in  surprise. 

**  Cheriska  has— but  will  not  Ondesonk  be 
angry  ?  " 

**  No,  Cheriska.  Only  speak,  and  I  will  listen 
to  you,  and  explain  everything,  so  that  you  may 
no  longer  believe  that  I  practise  magic;  only 
€peak." 

"Why  has  Ondesonk  cut  this  thing  on  the  stem 
of  the  tree  out  there  in  the  wood  ?  " 

In  illustration,  she  drew  a  cross  with  her  finger 
on  the  sand  at  her  feet,  and  then  looked  up  at  the 
Jesuit  in  expectation. 

"  That  is  a  sign,"  he  replied,  "  which  tells  the 
Great  Spirit  that  Ondesonk  is  thinking  of  Him, 
and  will  pray  to  Him.  The  bad  spirits  flee  from 
this  sign,  and  their  power  fails  when  they  look 
on  it.  To  the  good  it  brings  joy,  to  the  bad 
terror." 

"  But  the  pale-faces  at  Cahotatea  say  it  is  bad 


magic.  Ondesonk  too  often  makes  a  sign  like 
that  upon  his  face,  and  upon  his  breast.  The 
pale-faces  at  Cahotatea  do  not  do  so.  Cheriska 
has  been  in  their  great  village  and  has  seen  them 
eat,  and  they  do  not  make  that  sign  like  Onde- 
sonk. They  say  that  only  bad  men  do  so  wheel 
they  speak  with  bad  spirits." 

"  Does  Cheriska  really  believe  that  ODdesook 
is  a  bad  magician  ?  Would  not  Ondesonk  hasten 
back  to  his  people  if  bad  spirits  obeyed  him^ 
Would  Cheriska  remain  among  the  pale-faces,  as 
Ondesonk  does  among  the  Mohawks,  if  by  mean^ 
of  makon  she  could  go  where  she  pleased?" 

'*  Our  makon-men  cannot  do  that,  they  must 
go  in  canoes  like  other  men  when  they  want  id 
go  away.  But  Ondesonk  says  his  sigi>  frightens 
thfe  bad  spirits  and  takes  away  their  power.  Thai 
must  be,  then,  a  magical  sign." 

•*  No.  good  child,  it  is  not.  If  you  would  knoi 
what  it  is,  if  you  would  understand  what  I  say,  yi 
must  learn  much  first." 

"  Cheriska  will  learn  and  know  all  that  Ond( 
sonk  knows.  No ;  Ondesonk  is  good, 
Cheriska  will  gladly  listen  when  he  speaks,  f( 
his  words  are  wise." 

'*  Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  sign  in  the  farest 
which  has  so  frightened  you  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  Cheriska  will  go  there,  but  the  bad  spint 
which  came  to  Ondes6nk  this  morning,  and  looked 
like  a  pale-face,  must  not  come  when  Cheriska  u 
there,  or  else  she  will  be  frightened  and  nii 
away." 

••  Silly  child,  did  the  white  man  frighten  you 
Do  you  not  know  him  ?  He  often  comes  t^ 
Gandawaga  with  pretty  things,  and  such  bead 
as  you  have  about  your  neck.  Your  people  cal 
him  Crooked  Hair. 

"Was  that  Crooked  Hair,  and  not  a  bai 
spirit?" 

•*  No,  that  was  not  a  bad  spirit,  only  Crooko 
Hair.  But  you  must  not  tell  that  he  was  here 
nor  must  you  speak  of  the  sign  on  the  high  tre< 
before  which  Ondesonk  speaks  to  the  Goa 
Spirit." 

"Cheriska  will  be  silent;  Ondesonk  shall  nc 
again  be  beaten,  for  he  is  not  a  magician." 

•'  God  will  reward  your  confidence,  3rou  goo 
child.  Early  to-morrow  we  will  go  to  tb 
Nvood." 

The  Mohawk  maiden  nodded,  and  the  tnn 
sionary  went  to  his  hut,  where  he  thought  on 
the  events  of  the  day.  The  shots  he  had  hear 
filled  him  with  anxiety.  It  was  hardly  possiW 
to  believe  otherwise  than  that  Renard  had  «( 
with  the  wild  bushranger,  and  that  mischief  ha 
ensued,  for  that  there  was  deadly  hatred  betweei 
them  he  knew  from  the  pedler's  own  inoutk 
The  cause  of  this  deadly  hatred  he  had  yet  t 
learn. 

f'lo  be  continued,) 


"  And  how  does  Charlie  like  going  to  school?^ 
kindly  inquired  a  good  man  of  a  juvenile  wh 
was  waitmg.  with  a  tin  can  in  bis  hand,  tb 
advent  of  a  companion.  "I  like  goin'  we 
enough,"  he  replied;  "but  I  don't  like  sUj^D 
after  I  get  there." 
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THE  ANTIQUARIAN    MUSEUMS 
OP  COPENHAGEN  AND  STOCKHOLM. 


S  a  supplement  to  our  recently  pub- 
lished "  Scandinavian  Sketches/*  we 
reproduce    from     the     "Freeman's 

{oumal "  the  following  "  Notes  of  a 
lecent    Visit    to    the    Antiquarian 
Jbseoms  of  Copenhagen  and   Stockholm,"  by 
Qmnlan,  an  eminent  Dublin  physician,  and 
or  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  which 
latdy  read  by  him  before  the  Roysil  Irish 
emym  Dublin: 
'pmng  the  month  of  August,  1884,  I  had  the 
aity  of  goine  through  the  justly  celebrated 
ins  of  ^randinavian  antiquities  in  Copen- 
and  Stockholm ;  and  I  was  much  struck 
tbt  great  similaritv  between  the  two  great 
timn  collections  and  our  own  (Dublin)  Museum 
Cddc  Antiquities.    Speaking  generally,  it  may 
said  that  while  their  stone  and  bronze  collec- 
ts are  entirely  superior  to  ours,  still  our  array 
;  tfco^  ornaments  has  decidedly  the  advantage  of 
Ld&rof  them,  both  in  respect  to  variety,  beauty, 
k  jtodioteiest.   The  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities 
;  llJtBBted  in  the  Prince's  Palace,  and,  like  the 
Vfa^dsen  Museum,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
A^  great  palace  which  was  recently  destroyed 
i-4D  fact,  it  is  simply  dreadful  to  contem- 
tio  such  precious   collections  placed  in 
neither  of  which  are  fire-proof.     On  the 
ikit  df  the  awful  conflagration  the  wind  for- 
nwy  carried  the  showers  of  flaming  embers 
Wto  the  sea ;  but  had  it  been  more  southerly  no- 
Abg  could  have  saved  the  Thirvaldsen,  and  a 
r  doom  awaited  the  museum  had  it  been 
|M)re  northerly.     In  the  entrance    hall   of   this 
iKffieom,  in  addition  to  several  runic  stones,  are 
pany  interesting  carved  oak  church  doors  from 
fceiandf    and    some    from    Greenland.      Now, 
tfcorcfaes  mean  population,  and  it  is  evident  that 
within  historical  times  Greenland  must,  as  its 
tame  implies,  have  been  a  more  or  less  inhabited 
■country.     Passing  inwards,  we  come  to  several 
Ikteresting  examples  of  the  "kitchen  midden." 
■These  are  receptacles  for  the  house  refuse  of  pre- 
iin&toric  families,  and  are  found  in  great  numbers 
akmg  the  coast.    They  contain  all  sorts  of  house- 
hM  debris f  and  vast  quantities  of  oyster  shells 
aod  fish  bones,  showing  that  ordinary  fish  and 
Aell  fish  must  have  formed  a  great  portion  of  the 
4Betary  of  this  period.    In  one  of  the  middens  a 
beautiful  carved  flint  knife  is  sticking  out.    This 
fcsifie  has  still  a  perfect  cutting  edge,  and  evi- 
totdy  must  have  oeen  thrown  in  along  with  some 
Itotts^old   leavings,    very   much    in    the    same 
maoaer  that  silver  spoons  occasionally  find  their 
way  into  modem  receptacles  of  this  nature ;  and 
tins   knife,  no   doubt,  was   sorely  missed   and 
anxiously  sought  for  bv  its  prehistoric  owner.  We 
now  eater  a  series  of  rooms  filled  with  roughly 
dm>ed   stone,    axes,   knives,   spear  or  arrow 
heauis,  hammers,  and  other  appliances,  differing 
from  «iir  own  museum  principally  in  their  enor- 
mons  extent  and  abundance.    Step  by  step,  and 
with  the  most  wonderful  graduation,  these  imple- 
neots  become  less  and  less  coarse,  and  traces  of 


polish  appear  until  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  an  immense  and  varied  assortment  of  neolithic 
stone  utensils,  exquisitely  polished,  and  many  of 
them  rising  to  the  hijfhest  level  of  art  decoration. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  in  viewing  the  work 
of  a  comparatively  barbarous  race,  that  we  see 
some  of  our  most  elegant  art  patterns  anticipated 
on  these  primitive  implements,  m^ny  of  which 
have  perfect  cutting  ed^es,  and  are  as  fit  for  use 
as  upon  the  day  of  their  manufacture.    Most  of 
these  instruments  we  could  match  in  our  own 
more  limited  collection ;  but  I  would  particularly 
notice  the  polished  stone  fishinghook  which,  to 
me  at  least,  is  unique.    It  is  made  of  polished 
dark  stone,  and  is  the  size  of  one  of  those  large 
hooks  which  are  now  employed  for  the  capture  of 
ling  and  other  large  strong  fish.   From  the  nature 
of  the  material  the  structure  is  thicker  than  that 
of  a  steel  hook :  but  the  point  and  barb  are  sharp 
and  perfect,  and  the  shank  (which  is  attached  to 
the  line)  is  roughed  just  as  in  our  own  day.    I 
have  seen  hundreds  or  fish  hooks  made  of  bone, 
of  wood,  or  of  mother  of  pearl ;  but  this  is  the 
first  and  only  example  I  have  seen  of  a  perfect 
and  serviceable  fishhook  of  polished  stoue,  and 
its  manufacture  must  have  involved   enormous 
labour.  There  are  a  number  of  remarkable  coffins 
hollowed  out  of  a  solid  oak  trunk,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  boat ;  and  some 
of  these  contain  the  bodies  of  the  aborigines  with 
their  own  clothing  and  ornaments.    This  is  ex- 
ceptional ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  remains  appear  to 
have  been  cremated  and  the  ashes  deposited  in 
sepulchral  urns,  of  which  there  is  a  great  abund- 
ance very  similar  in  character  to  our  own.    The 
bronze  and  iron  collections  are  very  fine,  particu- 
larly the  former,  among  which  are  comprised  a 
number  of  coiling,  winding  trumpets,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  cast  in  the  solid,  and  which,  if 
such  be  the  case,  would  be  difficult  of  imitation 
even  to  the  founders  of  the  present  day.  The  gold 
ornaments  are  not  set  apart,  but  scattered  through- 
out the  rooms ;  and  this  circumstance,  although, 
perhaps,  more  historically  correct,  detracts  from 
the  coup  d'csiL    It  is  very  much  like  our  own. 
and  comprises  torques,  fibulae,  luraulae,  rings,  and 
the  other  objects  familiar  to  us.   Space  forbids  me 
to  particularise,  but  I  would  point  out  the  Dagmar 
cross,  of  which  I  exhibit  an  exact  fac- simile  in  fine 
gold  and  cloisonne  enamel.  This  cross  is-etidently 
very  early  Byzantine  work,  and  bears  on  the  ob- 
verse a  Greek  figure  of  the  Crucified  Savioilr,  with 
the  Greek  fish  symbol,  and  on  the  reverse  pictures 
of  the  Virgin  and  of  some  saints ;  and  in  its  in- 
terior was  a  reliqaary.    After  being  for  centuries 
an  heirloom  in  the  Danish  R^yal  family,  it  be- 
came the  property  of  the  famous  Qaeen  Dagmar, 
the  wife  of  King  Valdemar.    At  her  death  in  1212 
it  was,  at  her  request,  hung  round  her  neck,  and 
there  it  remained  for  about  four  centuries.    When 
her  tomb  at  Ringsted  was  opened  it  was  dis- 
covered and  ©reserved.    I  would  notice  also  the 
shrine  of  S.  Olaf,  which  is  particulariy  interesting 
to  us  as  a  companion  to  the  shrine  of  S.  Lachtan, 
which  we  have  so  recently  acquired.   Both  shrines 
represent  metallic  models  of  a  human  hand  and 
forearm,  but  there  the  resemblance  terminates. 
The  shrine  of  S.  Olaf  is  hollow,  and  can  be  opened 
at  the  end  next  the  elbow  with  a  rude  key,  which 
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is  still  forthcoming;  and  an  inscription  records 
that  this  shnne  was  made  to  the  order  of  the 
Princess  Helen  of  Denmark,  who  was  grandniece 
of  Canute  the  Great.    This  remarkable  shrine 
stood  for   centuries  on   the  high    altar  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Trondhjem,  in  Norway,  and  was 
visited  by  innumerable  pilgrims.    S.  Olaf  was  the 
introducer  of  Christianity  into  Norway,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  leen  as  familiar  with  the  sword  as 
with  the  Scriptures,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sticklestad,  in 
A.D.  1030,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  Trondhjem 
Cathedral  in  his  helmet  and  spurs.    These  latter 
were  removed  from  his  tomb  by  Ceric  XIV.,  and 
are  still  preserved  in  the  church  of  S.  Nicholas,  in 
Stockholm.    The  shrine  of  S.  Olaf  is  empty,  but 
on  inquiry  about  the  destination  of  his  bones,  which 
they  once  contained,  I  learned  that  the  Danish 
authorities  had,  with  much  liberality,  returned 
them  to  Catholic  hands,  and  that  they  are  now 
deposited  in  a  Catholic  church,  and  in  a  new 
shnne  modelled  after  the  original.    It  may  here 
be  observed  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scandinavia,  the  church  plate  and  accessories 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  were  not  dispersed, 
but  were  carefully  gathered   into   the  national 
museums,  which  consequently  contain  a  collec- 
tion of  mediaeval  chalices,  ciboria,  monstrances, 
vestments,  altar  pieces,  and  church  statuary  un- 
equalled elsewhere  as  to  variehr,  beauty,  or  value. 
Finally,  I  would  notice  the  fac- simile  copies  of 
the  two  beautiful  gold  prehistoric  horns  found  in 
Schleswig.    These  were*stolen,  and  unfortunately 
melted  down  before  they  were  discovered ;  but  the 
models  taken  from  plaster  casts  are  so  good  that 
they  give  us  an  excellent  idea  of  the  originals. 
The  Swedish  National  Museum  of  Antiquities— a 
worthy  compeer  to  that  of  Copenhaj^en— has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  placed  in  a  modem 
building  suitable  for  the  purpose.    This  structure 
stands  upon  the  principal  quav,  near  the  Grand 
Hotel,  and  opposite  the  Royal  Palace.    It  is  in 
the  renaissance  style,  and  very  much  resembles 
the  New  Buildings  in  Trinity  College,  except  that 
it  is  much  larger  in  extent,  and  that  it  is  three 
storeys  high.    The  front  is  decorated  with  statues 
of  Swedish  scientific  worthies,  among  whom  I  saw 
with  pleasure  Linnaeus  and  Berzelius.   The  rooms 
containing  the  antiquities  are  arched  and  evidently 
fire-proof,  while  iron  shutters  ^ve  security  to  their 
priceless  contents.    On  entenng  the  museum  we 
first  arrive  at  the  cabinet  of  coins,  50,000  in 
number,  and  very  valuable,  including  a  collection 
of  Oriental  coins  from  Bagdad,  7,000  in  number, 
and  which  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.    There  is  also  an  assortment  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  coins,  5,000  in  number,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
much  finer  than  this  department  in  the  British 
Museum.      Speaking  generally  of  the  Swedish 
national  collection,   it  may  be  said  that  it  so 
closely  resembles  that  of  Copenhagen,  and  is  so 
similarly  arranged,  that  a  detailed  description 
would  involve  repetition.    Still  it  presents  some 
special  features,  and  notably  the  careful  manner 
in  which  the  method  of  manufacturing  polished 
stone  implements  is  practically  explained.      In 
most  sucn  museums  are  exhibited  the  grinding 
stones  on  which  stone  axes  and  hammers  were 
ground  smooth ;  but  I  must  confess  that  the  pre- 


historic mode  of  drilling  a  perfectly  round  hole 
through  a  flint  hammer  or  axe  was  a  mystery  to 
me.    In  Stockholm  we  see  that  this  was  accom* 
plished  by  grinding  the  stones  with  the  aid  of  a 
cylindrical  tubular  stick,  like  a  reed,  and  filled 
with  sand.    Dozens  of  implements  are  to  be  seen 
with  this  work  just  commenced,  half  done,  or  just 
finished ;  and  scores  of  stone  cones  are  visible,  b 
many  cases  accurately  corresponding  with  the 
stone  implements  from  which  they  were  extracted. 
There  is  also  a  great  collection  of  tnoulds,  stone 
and  otherwise,  for  the  casting  of  bronze  impk- 
ments ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  system 
of    economising   metal   by   earthen   cores  was 
thoroughly  un£rstood  by  these  primitive  found- 
ers.   Another   feature   are   the  coils   of  silver., 
These  are  something  like  modem  silver  bsmgle; 
bracelets;  but  never  could  have  been  inten£d 
for  such  a  purpose,  as  they  are  square  and  too  | 
small  for  any  hand  to  penetrate.    As  they  are! 
uniform  in  size  Dr.  Montelius  is  of  opinion  that  I 
they  were  a  very  ancient  form  of  money,  and  this ' 
view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  one  of  them , 
consists  of  an  outer  covering  of  silver  concealiDic  I 
a  core  of  base  metal,  thus  showing  that  there 
were  rascals  in  those  day  as  well  as  in  our  own 
day.    The  collection  of  gold  antiquities  and  of 
Roman  statuary  and  other   Roman   articles  is 
about  equal  to  uiat  of  Denmark ;  and  it  is  worth; 
to  note  that  in  the  gold  collections  of  both  places 
there  is  a   great  Roman  tendency   obsemble, 
showing  that  the  Scandinavian  goldsmiths  were 
distincUy  leavened  by  the  influence  of  commerce 
with   the    imperial    giant    of    the    south.    To 
thoroughly  study  these  grand  collections  would 
be  the  work  of  months.    Finally,  although  not 


the  museum.  It  represents  the  **  Bait  Spannare  " 
— one  of  these  terrible  ancient  Scandinavian 
duels  in  which  the  combatants  used  to  be  secured 
together  by  interlacing  their  leather  belts,  and 
used  to  wrestle  and  £aick  each  other  with  their 
knives  until  either  or  both  were  dead.  The  figures 
are  simply  alive,  and  the  bas  relief  with  runic 
inscriptions  on  the  pedestal  record  that  the  cause 
of  most  human  differences  was  here  also  the 
bone  of  contention.  The  beauty  and  complete- 
ness of  both  these  museums  are  something  that 
cannot  be  described,  and  the  sight  of  them 
awakens  a  vivid  desire  to  see  them  again. 


An  Attentive  Dog.— A  man  named  MonU- 
gau  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile.  His  wits, 
who  spoke  Portuguese,  as  he  did,  obtained 
permission  to  see  him,  but  it  must  be  in  tht 
presence  of  the  governor.  She  brought  wiA 
her  a  little  dog,  which  she  said  came  froa 
Portugal ;  and  while  playing  with  it^  and  ap* 
parently  speaking  to  it  in  Portuguese,  she  toU 
her  husband  aU  she  wanted  him  to  know 
without  the  governor's  comprehending  it.  Tht 
latter  saw  through  the  trick.  **  Madam/' 
said  he,  **  if  your  little  dog  does  not  undes- 
stand  French,  do  not  bring  him  anotbtf 
time." 
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A  MYSTERY  IN  THE  OLD  TOWN 
OF   WINCHESTER. 


By  K.  M.  Weld, 
As^  of ''Lily  the  Lost  One,''  **  Bessy, ^*  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A     SAD     PARTING. 

lUT  is  it  quite  necessary,  my  dearest 
child?  Is  it  impossible  to  do 
anything  else  ?  The  idea  of  your 
leaving  almost  breaks  my  heart. 
Could  you  not  find  something  nearer 
haae?" 

Itec  words   were   spoken    by   a  pale,  thin 

^Bdi^aged  man,  who  was  lying  on  a  miserable 

coach  m  a  small  room.    The  scanty  stock  of 

faraitQre  indicated  great  poverty  of  the  inmates, 

aMoogb  eveiything  was  scrupulously  clean. 

The  countenance  of  the  invalid  was  marked  by 

aa  expression  of  suffering  which  made  one's  heart 

ache  to  look  upon.     His  words  were  addressed  to 

a  ?(rang  girl  who  stood  by  him  holding  his  hand 

lovingly  in  her  own.    She   was  apparently  not 

B»re  than  sixteen,  tall,  slight,  beautinilly  fair,  and 

with  Woe  eyes,  and  lovely  golden  hair.     But  the 

)fr^t  charm  of  her  young  face  was  the  smile 

which  constantly  lighted  it  up,  and  the  look  of 

ugelic  parity  and  innocence  which  beamed  from 

isrcyes. 

"Father,"  she  replied  in  a  gentle,  but  earnest 
tone,  "dear  mother  and  I  have  made  every  pos- 
<3>!e  enquiry,  but  we  can  hear  of  nothing;  few 
fends  will  interest  themselves  for  us,  and  the 
•eighbonrhood  is  sadly  poor.  Autumn  has  now 
J^un ;  the  harvest  has  been  bad ;  the  price  of 
ted  has  risen ;  everything  will  be  terribly  dear 
;tt  the  winter ;  how  will  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
pay  the  rent,  and  keep  us  all  ?  You  know,  too, 
to  yooronly  chance  of  regaimng  strength  is  to 
wW  plenty  of  nourishing  food,  and  how  can  we 
{9°K:iire  it  when  we  are  almost  penniless  ?  Let 
!  J,  I  entreat,  give  proof  of  my  love  for  you  and 
I  fat  mother  by  taking  the  step  I  propose.  If 
lytCflBtmue  to  refuse  consent  it  will  break  my 
I  **  to  see  you  suffering  and  dying  from  the 
!  *»li<  common  necessaries.  There  will  be  no 
2***^  over  anxious  on  my  account,  for  I 
wpe  aid  trust  I  shall  never  forget  all  that  has 
™  tug^t  me  by  you,  and  our  good  friend  the 
**«;  you  shall  not,  believe  me,  ever  have  cause 
to  Wosh  for  your  child." 

/^oa  are  right,  Monica;  I  confess  you  are 
^^  dearest;  and  yet  it  breaks  my  heart  to 
*"aoC  parting  with  you.  What  will  it  be  when 
2"»re  gone?  And  you  know  nothing  at  all 
••oot  this  sister  of  mine  from  whom  you  expect 
^•^s^ance.  1  have  not  seen  her  for  years ;  she 
•^  be  improved,  but  when  we  were  both  of  us 
yjJJg,  and  Uved  all  at  home,  she  was  eccentric 
^  selfish.  She  has  neither  written  to  me  nor 
'■'wwed  my  letters  for  years,  never  in  fact  since  I 
^[ned,  for  she  took  a  great  dislike  to  your  mother 
**c*t»c  she  once  laughed  immoderately  when 
foy  atmt  told  her  in  a  boasting  manner  that  she 
wd  had  fifteen  offers  of  marriage  in  twelve  years, 


each  of  which  she  had  refused.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  your  mother  had  been  less  im- 
polite ;  but  her  sister-in-law  was  such  a  vulvar, 
coarse-looking  woman  that  it  was  hard  to  believe 
her  assertion." 

"  But  that  was  many  years  ago,  father.  My 
aunt  has  most  likely  forgotten  all  about  it ;  she 
may  be  a  very  different  person,  now,  and  the  only 
favour  I  shall  ask  of  her  is  to  recommend  me  to 
her  friends,  for  she  has  lived  in  Dorchester  so 
long  th|it  she  must  have  many.  I  will  take  any 
kind  of  situation  if  I  can  only  find  the  means  of 
helping  you ;  and  though  Willie's  pay  as  a  sailor- 
boy  is  not  large  he  ^iU  be  glad  to  be  able  to  make 
a  small  contribution.  You  may  be  better  next 
spring  and  again  able  to  work,  and  then  I  shall 
return  and  we  shall  be  happy  once  more.  So 
pray,  dear  father,  give  me  your  consent." 

"  Have  you  written  to  our  kind  friend  the  abb6, 
and  asked  his  advice  ?  " 

''Yes,  father,«and  though  he  knows  what  a 
sacrifice  it  is  to  me  to  leave  my  parents,  he  tells 
me  that  it  is  right,  that  I  should  do  so ;  that  God 
will  bless  the  undertaking  and  give  me  help  in 
every  temptation." 

"  Then,  my  dear  child,  I  will  no  longer  oppose 
your  wishes,  and  I  pray  God  to  bless  and  take  care 
of  you,  and  bring  you  back  to  me  before  very  long." 

The  mother  was  silent.  She  came  near  to  the 
speakers,  but  her  heart  was  too  full  for  words. 

"And  now,  dearest  Monica,"  continued  her 
Cather,  "make  your  preparations  as  quickly  as 
you  please.  I  shall  wnte  at  once  to  your  aunt  and 
say  that  you  are  coming." 

"Will  you  not  write,  and  let  me  take  the 
letter?"  asked  Monica,  who  thought  it  possible 
that  if  her  aunt  knew  beforehand  of  her  coming 
she  mi^ht  write  to  prevent  it,  wbHe  if  she  could 
see  Miss  Temple  she  might  excite  her  pity  by 
describing  the  state  of  destitution  and  suffering 
to  which  Tier  brother  was  reduced. 

Mr.  Temple,  as  we  have  seen,  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  his  daughter,  and  they  decided  that  she 
should  leave  home  on  the  following  Monday.  It 
was  then  Thursday. 

We  must  now  travel  back  to  the  time  when 
Monica  was  scarcely  seven  years  old,  and  explain 
the  position  of  her  parents  and  herself. 

When  Monica  was  not  more  than  six  years 
of  age,  the  revolution  broke  out  in  France. 
Thousands  of  priests,  and  whole  convents  of 
nunsy  were  compelled  to  fiy  to  save  their  lives ; 
to  leave  everything  behind  them,  take  refuge  in 
England,  and  seek  that  protection  which  was 
denied  diem  in  their  own  country.  The  English 
were  moved  with  compassion,  and  the  govern- 
ment gave  to  each  of^  the  persecuted  priests  a 
small  allowance  on  which  he  managed  to  subsist 
until  able  to  provide  for  himself. 

At  Winchester  alone  there  were  at  once  time 
more  than  five  hundred  of  these  refugees;  and 
the  government  lent  the  barracks  for  them  to  live 
in.  They  dispersed  by  degrees,  settled  in  differ- 
ent towns  in  England,  and  maintained  themselves 
by  teaching  French.  They  likewise  founded 
many  missions. 

One  of  those  French  priests,  named  TAngloire, 
landed  one  afternoon  at  Southampton.    The  boat 
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had  had  a  stormy,  miserable  passage  from 
Havre,  and  he  felt  thoroughly  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted both  in  mind  and  body. 

He  walked  slowly  up  the  High  Street  thinking 
what  he  should  do  next,  for,  to  add  to  his  other 
discomforts  he  scarcely  knew  a  word  of  English ; 
but  as  it  was  getting  dusk,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
find  a  night's  lodging  he  entered  a  small  inn,  and 
seeing  a  waiter  standing  in  the  passage,  ap- 
proached him,  and  said : 

"  Sare  !  you  got  have  a  lit  pour  moi  ?  " 

"  A  light !  Yes,  to  be  sure,  mounseer.  Here, 
Sally,  bring  this  'ere  furrin  gemmen  one  quick ; 
I  say,  quick  1  *' 

"Non,  non,  pardon,  I  wish  me  coucher— me 
coucher,  voyez  vous  I  " 

"A  couch,  mounseer!  We've  only  one  in  the 
house,  and  Miss  Pringle,  second  floor  No.  ^2, 
has  that." 

The  poor  abb6,  despairing  at  last  of  making 
the  waiter  understand  that  he  wanted  a  bed,  de- 
termined to  tiT  and  get  something  to  eat ;  so  he 
pointed  to  a  few  slices  of  veal  which  he  saw  in  a 
dish,  and  said : 

**  I  will  some  veau." 

"Yes,  sir,  yes;  very  good,  mounseer;  but  we 
calls  it  weal,  over  here,  not  voe." 

He  put  a  slice  on  a  plate,  and  placed  it  before  the 
a^b^,  who,  elated  by  this  success,  said  quickly : 

"  Von  bit  of  choux,  please.*' 

"  Can't  give  'e  that,  mounseer,  we  doesn't  keep 
shoes  here  ;  you  must  go  over  to  t'otherside  of  the 
street,  to  Butt,  he'll  accommodate  ye,  I  warrant." 

The  poor  abb6  was  puzzled,  he  forgot  all  the 
English  words  he  had  studied  so  diligently  before 
starting,  and  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do  next. 

The  landlord  chanced  to  come  in  at  this 
moment,  but  as  he  did  not  understand  French, 
he  could  not  help  matters  much.  A  bright 
thought,  however,  entered  his  head  when  he  saw 
the  evident  distress  of  the  good  old  priest,  and  he 
exclaimed  at  once : 

"  I'll  fetch  Joe  Temple,  for  he  knows  something 
of  the  French  lingo,  I  believe.  He  is  upstairs 
mending  a  chair." 

Joe  Temple  soon  came,  and,  00  being  told  the 
state  of  the  case  said  he  should  be  delighted  to 
interpret  for  the  poor  abb6,  as  French  was  quite 
familiar  to  him,  he  having  lived  when  a  boy  in  a 
French  family,  where  he  was  to  talk  English  to 
the  sons;  but,  as  all  the  other  servants  were 
French,  Joe  Temple,  of  course,  soon  understood 
and  spoKe  their  language  as  well  as  his  own. 

The  abb6  was  most  grateful  to  Temple  for  his 
timely  aid,  and  told  him  all  the  particulars  of  his 
sad  case.  He  likewise  asked  if  he  could  find 
him  a  respectable  lodging,  and  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  introductions  to  persons 
through  whom  he  might  obtain  pupils  for  French, 
as  he  should  be  thankful  to  maintain  himself  by 
giving  French  lessons  on  moderate  terms. 

Mr.  Temple  replied  that  he  worked  constantly 
for  a  gentleman  who  had  a  very  large  family,  and 
that  he  would  speak  to  him  on  the  subject.  He 
did  so  at  once,  and  the  gentleman  not  only  en- 
gaged the  abb6  to  teach  his  own  children,  but  like- 
wise promised  to  procure  him  many  other  pupils. 

Besides  this,  Mr.  Temple  offered  the  abb6  a 
lodging  in  his  house,  and,  as  it  was  in  a  very  re- 


spectable, nice  part  of  the  town,  he  could  make  us( 
of  the  parlour  in  case  any  of  his  pupils  preferred 
coming  to  him,  to  receive  their  lessons  in  French 

The  abb6  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  bene 
volent  carpenter  with  delight  and  gratitude;  hi 
immediately  left  the  inn,  and  accompanied  his  nti 
friend  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Temple's  family  consisted  of  one  daughter 
who  was  six  years  of  age.  and  two  boys  rather  oldex 

Mrs.  Temple  was  a  slight,  delicate-lookinj 
woman,  but  her  sons  were  rosy,  mischievoui 
little  urchins,  up  to  all  kinds  of  fun  and  mischid 
They  were,  however,  good  boys  on  the  whole 
and,  although  amused  by  the  broken  English  a 
the  new  inmate,  were  never  rude,  and  P^ 
Angloire  soon  improved  his  knowledge  of  Englis 
by  chattering  to  them,  and  asking  the  Englis^ 
name  of  everything  he  saw. 

He  endeavoured  to  show  his  gratitude  to 
and  Mrs.  Temple  by  teaching  little  Monica,  whoi 
he  found  carried  the  intellect  of  the  little  familj 
many  useful  things.    He  instructed  her  brotbei 
likewise,  but  she  was  his  favourite  pupil,  and 
was  charmed  with  her  amiability  and  her  natui 
brightness.    He  let  her  learn  music,  in  order  tbi 
she  mi^ht  be  fitted  to  gain  her  living  by  teaching; 
which,  in  those  days,  was  a  very  remunerative  oc- 
cupation.   Added  to  this,  he  was  able  to  pfovkk 
the  masters  and  mistresses  required,  because  he 
made  quite  a  nice  little  income  by  teaching' 
the  principal  families  in   the  neighboudiood 
Southampton. 

The  part  of  Monica's  education  which  he  att< 
ded  to  himself,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  great 
attention,  was  her  religious  instruction,  and 
was  his  care  repaid,  for  she  improved  daily, 
loved  and  respected  him  as  a  father.  Her  sf 
ness  and  high  principles  were  far  beyond 
could  be  expected  from  so  young  a  girl, 
one  in  her  humble  position. 

When  she  was  about  sixteen,  peace  was 
claimed  in  France,  and  most  of  the  French  clei 
P^re  I'Angloire  among  the  rest,  were  able  to 
turn  to  their  native  country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple,  and  Monica,  were  sad) 
grieved  at  parting  with  their  good  friend ;  buth 
promised  never  to  foreet  them,  and  to  write  oftei 

Less  than  six  months  after  the  departure  of  ^ 
Abb6  TAngloire,  a  sad  calamity  came  upon  tn 
Temple  family.  The  father  was  standing  ooj 
high  scaffolding  at  his  work,  when  a  plank  soi 
denly  gave  way,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Every  one  thought  he  must  be  killed,  but  co» 
sciousness  returned  after  a  time.  His  leg  vss 
however,  broken,  and  he  was  terribly  shaken. 

The  other  workmen  carried  him  home  on  1 
shutter,  and  his  leg  was  soon  set ;  but  the  dodj 
said  that  the  broken  limb  was,  he  feared,  ta 
least  dangerous  part  of  the  accident ;  that  be  if 
prehended  fever. 

Fever  did  come  on,  and  poor  Temple  lay  in  tw 

freatest  danger  for  many  <mys,  and  when  unat 
iate  danger  passed  away,  he  was  reduced  to  J 
state  of  extreme  weakness. 

Months  passed,  and  he  was  still  unable  to  re- 
sume his  work ;  all  his  savings  were  gone  between 
the  doctor's  bill,  and  numerous  other  ex[)ens^ 
entailed  by  a  long  illness  ;  want  stared  him  in  tw 
face,  he  knew  not  what  to  do. 
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Then  it  was  that  Monica  first  thoueht  of  leaving 
Ink,  and  taking  a  situation  somewhere,  in  order 
l»4MSt  her  destitute  parents. 

Here  were,  at  that  time,  so  many  daily  gover- 
MKs  in  Southampton,  that  no  employment  in 
f  iit  line  could  be  found,  and  Monica,  besides, 
m  so  young.  She,  therefore,  determined  to  try 
;  mat  other  town,  and  if  no  pupils  were  to  be 
f  ftttd  to  take  a  servant's  place  of  some  kind. 
|.  It  was  long  before  her  father  could  be  persuaded 
^  gi?e  his  consent,  but  he  did  so  at  last,  as  we 
•   are  aware. 

Ifooday  morning,  the  day  fixed  for  Monica's 
e   came    only    too    (juickly.      She    had 
closed  her  eyes  during  the  whole  of  the 
night,  neither  did  her  father  or  mother ; 
kx  the  sake  of  one  another,  this  little  family 
lodeavoured  to  conceal  their  feelings. 
A  neighbour  had  promised  to  give  Monica  a 
^k  his  cart  for  some  part  of  the  journey ;  as 
bad  00  luggage  save  a  small  carpet  bag, 
remainder  was  to  be  accomplished  by  coach. 
The  cait  was  at  the  door  veiy  early. 
Vfloica  flung  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her 
•te^Cather,    kissing   him    most   affectionately, 
VMgh  she  could  not  utter  a  word.    He  faltered 
■film  a  trembling  tone: 

.  *lbj  God  bless  you,  and  guard  you,  and  pros- 
-.'WfM.my  own,  my  beloved  child,  and  bring  you 
•  '5[*'^y  ^^ore  long  to  your  mother  and  me." 

Jftt  ifiicted  mother,  after  bestowing  a  fond 
;■  j^Poew  Monica,  accompanied  her  to  the  door, 
i:  f?*»aped  with  her  hand  locked  in  that  of  her 
L'VcbSd,  until  the  owner  of  the  cart  told  Monica 
Irittibemust  p^t  in  at  once,  as  it  was  late. 
f^?g  poor  girl  jumped  in  quickly,  sat  down, 
JPJ^  &er  head  in  her  hands,  and  wept  bitterly, 
gc  thought  how  lonely  her  parents  would  be  now 
f™  they  had  no  child  to  cheer  them,  for  Willie 
jJtoW  b«  absent  for  some  years  at  least,  Tom 
gtt  dder  brother)  bad  died  of  scarlet  fever  two 
^R  before,  and  now  she  too  was  obliged  to  leave 
^<  Once  again,  she  raised  her  head,  and  took 
last  look  at  the  house  which  contained  those 
she  loved  so  much,  and  she  prayed  God  to 
and  take  care  of  them,  and  permit  her  to 
home  again  soon. 
The  coach  reached  Dorchester  at  about  half 
foor,  and  stopped  before  the  "  Royal  Oak." 
ica  alighted,  and  asked  an  ostler  to  direct 
■^  to  the  residence  of  Miss  Temple,  which  was, 
***new,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Tbe  man  told  her  she  must  walk  to  the  top  of 
«c  avenue  of  elms  which  he  pointed  out,  then 
^J^the  right  and  go  down  a  stieet  in  front, 
Jjere  she  must  take  the  secoia  turning  to  the 
JJ.  and.  after  that,  the  first  turning  to  the  right, 
*aK:h  would  bring  her  to  an  open  space.  There 
«e  must  cross  over,  and  walk  on  straight  as  an 
"'[fj^til  she  reached  five  or  six  detached  villas. 
'f'0. 4  is  Miss  Temple's."  "^aid  the  man.  with 
*?nn,  *'and  a  queer  fish  she  is.  I  can  assure  vou ! 
aot  but  what  1  have  heard  of  her  doing  kind 
if  iP  *^  ^°*cs,  and  she  would,  perhaps,  do  more, 
I  7^.^*5  not  under  the  thumb  of  her  servant, 
P  <M8agreeable  old  thing  called  Rebecca,  whom 
^  can't  abcar."  . 

Monica  wa?  quite  confused  by  this  long  explana- 


tion ;  she  started  at  once,  and  soon  reached  the 
end  of  the  avenue.  Then,  she  turned  to  the  right 
as  directed,  but  afterwards  forgot  whether  she  was 
to  turn  next  to  the  right,  or  the  left,  so  she  asked 
an  Irish  woman  she  met  if  she  could  direct  her. 

"Ah,  yes,  sure,  me  darlint,"  was  the  prompt 
reply,  *'  and  it's  I  that  will  put  you  on  the  right 
track ;  just  you  go  back  to  the  top  of  this  street, 
and  turn  down  by  the  trees,  and  you'll  soon  catch 
sight  of  the  house  you're  looking  for." 

•*  Oh,  no,"  answered  Monica,  quickly,  "you  are 
quite  wrong,  I  am  certain,  for  that  would  take  me 
back  again  to  the  inn,  and  Miss  Temple's  house 
is  full  half  a  mile  from  that." 

She  was  beginning  to  feel  quite  confused,  when 
she  suddenly  remembered  her  father's  caution 
against  applying  to  chance  persons  if  she  lost  her 
way;  so  she  went  into  a  shop,  and  was  soon 
shown  the  rieht  road  to  Laurel  Cottage,  the  name 
of  her  aunt' s  house.  She  was  pleased  with  its  bright 
and  cheerful  appearance  when  she  reached  it. 

Monica  walked  up  to  the  door,  and  gave  the 
bell  a  gentle  pull.  She  felt  terribly  nervous,  and 
her  heart  beat  violently  at  the  idea  of  seeing  this 
strange  aunt,  more  especially  as  she  was  not  by 
any  means  sure  of  a  kind  reception.  However,, 
the  door  was  soon  opened  by  a  good  humoured 
girl,  apparently  very  little  older  than  herself,  and 
so  good  looking  that  Monica  was  quite  charmed. 
She  was  tall  and  well  made,  with  large  eyes,  bright 
and  black,  drooping  lashes  and  strongly  marked 
eyebrows. 

"What  do  you  want,  my  little  dear?"  she 
said,  addressing  Monica  good  humouredly. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Miss  Temple ;  I  have  a  note  for 
her." 
"  You  name,  if  you  please." 
"  My  name  is  Monica  Temple." 
"Temple?    Is  your  name  the  same  as  that  of 
my  mistress?" 

"  Yes.  I  am  the  daughter  of  her  only  brother,. 
Joseph." 

"  Really  ?  You  surprise  me.  But  you  are  not 
in  the  least  like  her,  she  is  as  ugly  as  an  old 
baboon,  and  you  are  so  pretty." 

"Is  my  aunt  at  home }  Can  I  see  her ?  "  said 
Monica. 

"  I  can  tell  you  this,  my  little  dear,  that  you 
may  thank  your  stars  that  it  was  I  who  came  to 
the  door,  and  not  Mother  Becky." 
"  Who  is  Mother  Becky  ?  " 
"  Mother  Becky,  usually  called  Mrs.  Curtis,  is 
Miss  Temple's  maid  and  housekeeper." 

"  Why  is  it  fortunate  for  me  that  she  did  not 
come  to  the  door?" 

"Because  old  Mother  Becky  would  have  sent 
you  off  at  once  with  a  flea  in  your  ear,  because 
you  say  you  are  Miss  Temple's  niece." 
"  But  I  am  so ;  it  is  the  truth." 
"All  the  worse,  at  least,  in  Mother  Becky's 
eyes,  for  she  expects  to  get  a  good  share  of  Miss 
Temple's  money,  and  now  she  has  a  good  chance 
as   Miss    Temple    has  quarrelled   with    all    her 
relatives,  and  this  covetous  old  curmudgeon  takes 
care    to  keep  the  quarrels  alive.     If    mistress 
does  by  chance  write  to  her  brother,  she  puts  the 
letter  into  the  fire,  instead  of  posting  it.     I  have 
seen  her  do  this  myself." 
"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  this  ?  " 
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"  Well,  pretty  sure,  not  quite  sure,  as  I  could 
not  see  the  direction.*' 

"  You  seem  to  dislike  Mrs.  Curtis  very  much." 

"  I  should  think  I  did !  and  you  would,  too,  if 
you  knew  her  as  I  do  ;  but  I  leave  this  place  to- 
morrow for  good.  Old  Becky  heard  of  a  capital 
situation  in  Bath,  and  she  wrote  and  secured  it 
for  me." 

"  How  very  kind !  ** 

'•  Not  in  the  least,  I  did  not  even  say  '  thank 
you,*  for  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  her  reason  for 
taking  this  trouble,  was  in  order  to  get  rid  of  me, 
lest  I  should  let  Miss  Temple  into  a  few  secrets 
regarding  herself,  which  I  discovered  by  chance. 
But  I  was  determined  to  make  Miss  Temple  pay 
the  expenses  of  my  journey ;  so  I  gave  her  a  little 
sauce,  and  she  desired  me  to  leave  at  once.  I 
did  not  care  in  the  least  for  her  threat  of  giving 
me  no  character,  as  Becky  had  secured  the  place 
for  me.  The  master  of  the  establishment  asked 
few  questions ;  he  wanted  a  smart-looking  girl, 
and  that  I  am,  no  one  can  deny.  The  establish- 
ment is  a  large  millinery  one,  kcd  an  agreeable 
situation  it  will  certainly  be,  for  the  young  ladies 
only  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day, 
according  to  the  time  of  year,  and  out  of  the 
season  there  is  much  leisure  time,  and  they  can 
amuse  themselves  as  they  please  after  six  o'clock. 
The  forewoman  is  very  good  natured.  and  never 
complains  unless  they  neglect  their  work.  I 
know  a  young  girl  who  lived  there,  and  she  told 
me  that  the  forewoman  allowed  her  to  slip  out 
almost  every  evening,  so  that  she  was  able  to  go 
to  the  theatre,  or  anywhere  else.  I  like  amuse- 
ments of  this  kind  so  much.  I  shall  get  plenty  of 
friends,  I  always  do,  and  I  shall  soon  pick  up  a 
beau,  and  get  well  married." 

"  But,"  said  Monica,  timidly,  '*  do  you  not 
think  it  very  wrong  to  go  out  in  that  way  all 
alone,  and  unknown  to  your  master,  too  ?  P^re 
I'Angloire  said " 

"  Never  mind  what  he  said ;  of  course  an  old 
priest  would  tell  you  it  was  wicked,  and  try  to 
frighten  you  out  of  your  senses ;  it  is  their  duty 
to  preach,  but  we  girls  must  have  our  fun  ;  and 
old  maids,  too,  may  talk  this  nonsense,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  never  be  one  of  them." 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  my  aunt  now  ?  We  have 
been  talkmg  too  long." 

**  Not  yet.  The  old  girl  has  not  finished  her 
after-dinner  nap,and  if  anyone  disturbs  her  she  is 
precious  cross,  but  when  she  has  had  a  nice  cup 
of  tea  she  is  in  good  humour,  and  I  will  then  take 
you  to  her.  So  come  in  here,  and  wait  quietly  till 
I  call  you,  and  I  will  bring  you  a  bit  of  something 
to  eat,  for  vou  roust  be  hungry  and  tired." 

"Indeed  I  am,"  said  Monica.  "Thank you 
so  much  for  your  kindness  in  trying  to  arrange  for 
me  to  see  my  aunt." 

"  Yes,  I  will  do  my  best,  for  I  have  taken  quite  a 
fancy  to  you ;  you  look  so  unlike  the  girls  I  know. 
But  T  do  wish  you  had  not  such  a  frightful  dowdy 
of  a  bat ;  I  should  like  to  lend  you  mine." 

Catherine  ran  out  of  the  room  laughing  as  she 
said  this,  and  soon  returned  with  some  meat  and 
bread,  and  a  glass  of  good  beer. 

Monica  took  the  proffered  refreshments,  and 
thanked  the  girl.  A  few  minutes  after  a  harsh 
voice  was  heard  on  the  stairs  calling  impatiently  : 


"  Catherine  !  Catherine  !  come  here !  " 

Catherine  went  up  stairs  immediately. 

"  With  whom  were  you  gossiping  so  long  at  the 

door?" 
"  With  your  niece,  ma'm." 
"  My  niece !    What  do  you  mean,  Catherine  ? " 
"I  mean  what  I  say,"  answered  Catherine, 

pertly,  "  your  niece,  the  daughter  of  your  brother, 

she  is  down  stairs  waiting  to  see  you,  she  has 

been  here  half  an  hour." 
"  I  know  nothing  about  my  niece ;  I  thought  all 

my  brother's  brats  died  when  they  were  babies. 

What  does  this  girl  say  she  wants  ?  " 
"  To  see  you,  as  I  told  you  before,  ma'am." 
"  Well,  send  her  up,  and  I'll  soon  send  her  off  1" 
"With  a  flea  in  her  ear,  I  warrant,"  muttered 

Catherine  as  she  left  the  room. 

{To  be  continued.') 


S.     GEORGE'S     DAY. 


.  GEORGE  for  merrie  England," 
Was  England's  battle-cry, 
When,  great  of  heart,  her  chfftll 
Went  forth  to  do  or  die :        •■ 
But,  since  she  has  abandoned 

Her  holy,  ancient  Creed, 
Invoke  no  more  her  soldiers 
Their  Patron  in  their  need. 

'Tis  styled,  rank  superstition. 

To  hold  that  God  will  aid. 
Through  Saints  of  His,  the  pious. 

That  for  their  help  have  prayed : 
And  said,  that,  up  in  Heaven, 

No  Saint  doth  know  or  care 
How,  in  the  world  he's  quitted. 

His  tempted  brothers  fare. 

Shall  we  believe  this  doctrine — 

This  foolish  heresy  ? 
When  God  has  told  us,  never 

Shall  end  our  charity : 
If  angels  see  with  rapture 

The  penance  that  we  do, 
The  Holy  Saints— their  equals 

In  all  things — see  us  too. 

Oh.  Martyr  Great !  that  boldly 
Declared  thy  Holy  Faith, 

When,  only  but  to  do  so 
Delivered  thee  to  death. 

Pray  for  us,  thine  own  English, 

That  those  still  true  be  bold. 

And  those  who  roam  in  Darkness 
Brought  back  into  the  Fold. 

"Saint  George  for  merrie  England," 

Again  shall  be  the  cry 
Of  England's  soldiers,  fighting 

Beneath  thy  Cross  on  high. 
Then  shall  thy  warlike  image, 

Now  all  so  idly  worn, 
Be  proudlv  in  thy  honour 

By  England's  choicest  borne. 

John  Wilson. 
April  2^rd,  A.D.  i88f . 
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'*'!     WILL     KOT      LAY      DOWN     MY      PAINT      BRUSH      FOR 


SWORD. 


C^c   Curst   of    fnttnbrxiohc   Plaitar. 


CHAPTER  L 

BOUGH  possessed  of  no  actual  patent  of 

oobiiity,  the  Lynnbrookes  of  Lynnbrooke 

Maijor  held  their  heads  as  high,  and 

u  proad  of  their  long  pedigree,  as   any 

^  the  country.      And  with  good  cause  : 

^^  mter-roarriages  with  right  noble  dames 

cmbbioned  on  that  roll,  so  broad  were  the 

over  which  the  squire  held  manorial  and 

ilona]  ivay^  ^q  £ne  ^  specimen  of  Tudor 

^rt  was  his  grand  old  mansion,  that  the 

^  the  manor  it  represented  might  well  be 

'  if  be  boasted  the  blue  blood  which  had 

tohini  through  succestive  toatemal  veins, 

%at  that  he  held  m  other  lordship. 


The  Lynnbrookes  of  Lynnbrooke,  however,  were 
not  given  to  boasting.  They  had  been  squires  of 
the  land  for  so  many  generations  that  their  posi- 
tion was  assured  I  and  needed  no  trumpet*  tongue 
to  proclaim  it.  I  am  myself  a  Lynnbrooke,  and 
perhaps  inherit  the  old  leaven,  if  1  inherit  nothing 
more* 

For  It  happen Sj  I  am  hut  the  descendant  of  a 
degenerate  and  disowned  Lynnbrooke,  who  struck 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  family  pride,  and  my  name — 
neither  Rupert  nor  Reginald,  but  blunt*  plain  John^ 
barrister-at-taw — may  be  found  on  the  lintels  of  a 
door  in  the  Inner  Temple  ;  and  three  months  ago 
Lytinbrooke  Manor  was  known  to  me  only  througb 
tradition*  j 
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My  grandfather's  grandfather,  so  I  have  been 
told,  was  the  squire's  second  son,  and  destined 
for  the  army  in  accordance  with  established  pre- 
cedent. But  he,  Rupert,  had  no  mind  to  gird  a 
warrior's  sword  upon  his  thigh.  He  had  watched 
the  family  portraits  grow  warm  and  life-like  under 
the  artist's  hand;  had  gone  with  him  into  the 
woods  and  terraced  gardens,  in  quest  of  fitting 
backgrounds  ;  and,  lingering  by  his  side,  the 
longing  grew  within  himself  to  be  a  painter,  and 
reproduce  on  the  lifeless  canvas  the  loveliness  of 
life  and  nature.  Unknown  to  squire  or  dame, 
their  son  sketched  by  Gainsborough's  side ;  and 
he,  proud  of  his  art,  fostered  the  youth's  en- 
thusiasm, all  unwitting  of  mischief. 

Thus  it  chanced  that  when  the  rising  painter 
returned  to  the  metropolis  after  a  prolonged  stay 
in  the  ancient  Manor  House,  he  left  behind  a 
pupil  longing  to  emulate  his  master,  as  well  as  a 
group  of  pictures  in  the  oaken  gallery* 

Then  it  was  discovered  that  Rupert  dabbled  in 
pigments;  but  so  long  as  he  only  handled  his 
brush  for  amusement,  he  might  copy  the  old 
pictures  on  the  walls,  group  together  cottage 
children,  or  ease  a  groom  in  armour  from  the 
staircase,  and  transfer  to  the  panels  of  his 
chamber  his  crude  imaginings  of  art,  with  no 
'  further  token  of  disapprobation  than  the  con- 
temptuous laughter  of  his  father  and  brother,  who 
regarded  a  fox  s  brush  as  a  trophy,  but' a  painter's 
as  the  mere  tool  of  a  craftsman.  Yet  the  very 
taunts  and  sarcasms  which  followed  the  young 
laggard  in  the  hunting-field,  the  unsportsmanlike 
shot  in  woods  or  stubble,  drove  him  for  refuge  to 
the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber,  and  for  solace  to 
the  art  contemned  by  those  around  him. 

But  not  until  Rupert  declined  to  be  a  soldier  did 
opposition  culminate  and  wrath  grow  fierce.  In 
vain  did  the  good  mother  plead  with  son  and  sire ; 
in  vain  did  Reginald  urge  his  brother  to  renounce 
his  "  degrading  pursuit  as  a  slur  on  their  ancient 
lineage  and  escutcheon,"  holding  up  the  army  as 
the  only  outlet  for  a  Lynnbrooke.  Rupert  was  as 
persistent  as  his  elder  brother,  as  resolute  as  his 
father  was  vehement;  all  argumentation  ending 
with  the  same  resolve : 

"I  will  not  lay  down  my  paint-brush  for  a 
sword." 

"Then  at  once  Til  make  a  bonfire  of  your 

gainting  rattletraps !    No  son  of  mine  shall  spend 
is  days  in  daubing  canvas  to  disgrace  us  all  1  " 
cried  the  squire  in  his  wrath. 

Presently  there  was  a  great  blaze  in  the  court- 
yard, that  seemed  to  flame  again  in  the  dark  eyes 
of  Rupert,  who  stood  in  the  door-way  with  knitted 
brows  and  folded  arms,  a  fire  kindling  in  his  heart 
as  all  his  treasures  went  to  feed  the  holocaust. 
JJHUis  lip  curled. 

"Ay,  bum  them,  and  you  will;  I  shall  be  a 
painter  notwithstanding." 

"You  paint  no  more  in  Lynnbrooke  Manor, 
Master  Rupert,"  replied  his  father  with  decision. 
"  There  is  your  commission,  take  it,  or  leave  it. 
But  if  you  leave  it  you  quit  Lynnbrooke  at  once 
and  for  ever.  See  then  if  brush  or  sword  be  best 
to  fight  your  way  with." 

"You  may  cast  the  commission  among  the 
burning  rattletraps,"  retorted  the  young  man 
proudly.    "  I'll  none  of  it.    You  have  kindled  a 


fire  to  destroy,  and  it  will  die  in  ashes ;  but  the 
fire  of  genius  is  unquenchable,  and  that  creates." 

"No  weeping,  madam,"  shouted  the  squire,  as 
Dame  Lynnbrooke's  kerchief  went  to  her  tearful 
eyes.  "  Let  him  carry  his  genius  elsewhere.  He 
paints  no  more  under  this  roof.  And  look  you, 
sir,"  he  called  after  Rupert,  who  was  following 
his  distressed  mother,  "if  ever  you  put  a  living 
foot  on  this  threshold  while  I'm  above  ground,  I'll 
have  you  pitched  out  neck  and  crop,  you  ungrate- 
ful whelp.^' 

Reginald  stood  apart,  but  made  no  sign  of  in- 
terposition.    Rupert  turned. 

"At  your  bidding,  sir,  I  go.  Lynnbrooke 
Manor  is  now  no  place  for  me.  But,  living  or 
dead,  I  shall  come  back  to  my  home  some  day, 
and  none  shall  say  me  nay  when  next  I  paint  be- 
neath its  roof." 

He  sought  his  sorrowing  mother,  and  clui^  to 
her  embrace,  but,  proud  and  persistent  as  his  kin, 
tore  himself  away.  In  half  an  hour  he  wasoQ  the 
road  to  London,  with  naught  but  what  his  steed 
could  carry,  and  his  mother's  tearful  blessing. 

Squire  Lynnbrooke  closed  the  chamber  of  his 
degenerate  son,  and  the  avenues  of  his  heart. 
He  made  a  will  in  which  he  utterly  renouced 
him,  and,  thenceforth,  woe  becide  the  lacitkss 
wight  who  dared  to  speak  of  Rupert  in  his  tear- 
ing. 

He  had  been  his  favourite  child,  the  son  of  Ws 
age — a  posse  of  girls  had  come  between  Reginald 
and  him — and  the  wrench  made  in  amonieatof 
anger  set  his  heart-strings  quivering  for  ever. 
But  a  Lynnbrooke  of  Lynnbrooke  was  never  known 
to  yield  where  the  family  honour  was  concerned, 
and  silence  as  of  the  grave  closed  over  Rupert's 
name  within  the  shadow  of  the  manor.  If  ever  a 
whisper  reached  the  mother's  ear  that  he  had 
found  a  welcome  in  Gainsborough's  studio,  the 
squire,  once  bluff  and  hearty,  grew  stem—the 
blow  he  had  dealt  at  his  boy  had  fallen  on  him' 
self. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  Rupert  for  many  years, 
His  sisters  married,  and  went  their  several  w^y« 
to  distant  homes.  Re^nald  alone  was  left.  Thei 
he  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  grandchildren  rai 
in  and  out  of  the  tapestried  rooms  with  a  pleasani 
patter  on  the  oaken  floors,  and  climbed  the  o! 
squire's  knee,  and  won  smiles  from  the  sad-cf" 
grandmother,  who  sighed  so  heavily  as 
watched  their  childish  gambols. 

The  seasons  came  and  went:     It  was  the  tcni 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  a  prejudi 
father  drove  forth  his  son  (as  stubborn  as  him: 
to  shape  a  future  in  an  untried  world.    Ten  yi 
since  Rupert,  with  the  double  fire  of  genius 
obstinacy  in  his  eyes,  rode  away  down  the  l< 
beech  avenue  without  one  backward  glance 
battlements  or  mullioned  window  to  stir  the  dee] 
emotions  of  his  soul  and  change  his  purpose. 

Squire  Lynnbrooke  and  his  heir  had  been 
with  the  hounds  since  dawn.    The  Ix>ndon  ( 
rier's  wagon  creaked  slowly  along  a  by-lane 
the  back  of  the  gresit  house,  and  there  surrenderi 
a  square,  unwieldy,  flat  packing-case  over  whu 
conjecture  wasted  itself,  until  the  white-haiw 
dame,  yielding  less  to  the  curiosity  of  her  grand 
children,  and  their  moth*%  <^vj  Annabel,  thaj 
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to  sooe  nocooqaerable  impulse  within  herself, 
pie  eiders  for  the  forcing  of  the  lid.  Whatever 
ttjiitlio  was  covered  by  a  thick  cloth  on  which 
wiiDscribed  in  bold  characters  : 

^irPElT  LYNNBROOKE'S    ADDITION    TO    THE 
FAMILY  PORTRAITS." 

The  elderly  lady  blanched   to  her  veiy  lips. 

Vithj^estare  rather  than  word  she  ordered  the  re- 

fiovalof  the  cover  the  while  the  children  crowded 

mod  in  wonderment,  and  Lady  Annabel  drew 

'lecseif  ap  disdainfully. 

There,  limmed  by.no  t3rro,  the  discarded  son  of 
'^ftelioase  looked  out  from  the  canvas,  older,  man- 
^k^aobIer  than  of  old,  palette  and  brushes  in 
X  iM^a  fine  boy's  head  before  him  on  an  easel ; 
^ail^his  side,  with  fingers  lightly  resting  on  his 
fMder,  a  woman,  lovely  as  a  painter's  dream, 
wanted  the  written  legend  to  declare  that 
rkierf  s  wife  and  son  were  also  there  portrayed ; 
Mrttat  this  had  been  the  artist's  hand, 
f  •Rnpert  Lynnbrooke,  Maud,  his  wife,  and 
'fapot,  his  son,"  read  Reginald's  eldest  boy. 
•Wfejr, grandmother,  who  are  they?" 

"Your  uncle,  and  your  aunt  and  cousin,  child," 
^bed  the  bereaved  old  lady  in  broken  accents, 
We  the  servants  drew  respectfully  apart,  and 
VliVBred  beneath  their  breath. 
^1%  Annabel  plucked  her  children  away,  say- 

Jfag  uncle  and  aunt,  forsooth !    They  are 
vIr^  nor  kin  of  mine,  boy.    No  common 

.  iMi'i  doll -faced  wife  claims  affinity  with  me ! " 
*I«^  Annabel,"  said  the  elder,  gathering  up 

•  Wfctt,"  Rupert  Lynnbrooke  is  my  dear  son. 

;  cMr disowned  him:  I  will  not  disown  the  fair 
•telle  has  chosen.    He  would  never  stoop  to 

jtKQnworthy." 

:   !'^p!  he  had   sunk   to   the   the  portrait- 

^■fk  ^*  level  ere  he  wedded  his  master's  niece. 

.1  heard  so  much,   madame,  when  I  was  last  in 
town." 
So  siying  I^dy  Annabel  swept  away  to  give 

j;«Kttle  ones  a  lesson  in  pride  of  birth,  and  ob- 

^■eiate,  if  possible,  the  pictured  relatives  from 

Jtoembrance. 

*J^  Annabel  was  no  favourite  with  the  old 

p^ts,  and  dark-eyed  Rupert  had  been. 

I^«*verently  they  obeyed  Dame    Lynnbrooke' s 

'  S?^'  ^^  carrying  the  picture  into  the  long 

f  *»>g-room,  set  it  upright  against  the  tapestried 

f  m  by  the  side  of  the  carved  buffet. 

'  %^-  ^^^  ^9*^®  entered  with  a  troop  of  hungry 
^line  friends,  the  picture  caught  his  sight. 
^  a  few  moments  he  stood  gazing  upon  it  with 
winding  colour  and  breath  that  came  and 
^t;  then,  raising  the  whip  he  held,  he  struck 
*tthe  figure  fiercely,  while  he  demanded  hoarsely 
•no  had  dared  to  brave  him  thus,  and  bade  the 
*^ts  haul  it  forth  and  burn  it. 
.^rewasa  bonfire  blazing  in  the  yard  while 
^e  squire  and  his  friends  supped,  and  lady  Anna- 
"«  looked  on  with  stem  satisfaction  from  an 
JPPW  window.  But  the  packing-case  alone  was 
r^«d.  The  picture  itself  had  been  smuggled 
*^Ae  closed  chamber  of  the  artist,  and  the 
JJJ^J*rac's  secret  was  well  kept ;  not  for  fee  or 
*^*jd,  butfor,the  love  of  Barbara  Lynnbrooke 
*whcryonogestboni. 


Four  years  Dame  Barbara  kept  that  secret, 
along  with  others,  in  her  heart ;  and  then,  lying 
on  her  death-bed,  she  broke  the  long  silence  and 
prayed  that  Rupert  might  be  siunmoned  to  close 
her  dying  eyes. 

It  may  be  that  the  squire  was  likewise  weary- 
ing for  a  sight  of  his  discarded  son,  and  only 
lacking  a  pretext  for  his  recall,  for  he  was  no 
longer  obdurate.  No  doubt  in  his  hidden  soul  he 
had  long  repented  his  hasty  orders  anent  the 
picture,  and  blamed  the  too  obedient  executants 
of  his  will.  With  barely  a  show  of  hesitation  he 
consented,  but  Reginald  and  Lady  Annabel,  too 
crafty  to  demur,  too  proud  to  own  a  painter  for  a 
brother,  threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  •'  There  was 
no  clue  to  the  vagabond's  whereabouts." 

From  a  locket  worn  concealed  the  feeble  mother 
produced  a  tiny  slip  of  paper.  It  held  Rupert 
Lynnbrook's  name  and  address.  Here  was  an 
unlooked-for  revelation.  Annabel  and  Reginald 
exchanged  glances. 

•*  Ah,  this  implies  correspondence.  I  presume, 
sir,  you  had  no  knowledge  of  any  communication 
with  my  brother." 

Once  this  would  have  been  a  spark  on  tow.  It 
passed  unheeded.  All  the  squire  seemed  to  hear 
was  his  wife's  appeal  for  haste,  which  his  own 
voice  seconded  on  her  account,  he  said.  Himself 
wrote  a  hurried  letter  of  recall.  At  once  Reginald 
became  officiously  active.  He  despatched  a  trusty 
messenger  with  the  missive;  so  trusty  that  he 
failed  to  return  before  the  dame's  ears  were  closed 
to  any  message  he  might  bring. 

Days  went  by.  The  white-haired  squire  paced 
the  corridors  as  anxiously  expectant  as  the  sick 
lady  in  the  state  bed.  But  the  shifty  or  irritable 
answers  of  Reginald  to  her  inquiries  had  aroused 
suspicion  of  treachery. 

As  the  end  drew  nigh,  she  insisted  on  being 
carried  to  Rupert's  chamber  as  the  only  chance 
of  seeing  the  face  of  her  lost  son. 

They  thought  her  mind  was  wandering.  Her 
meaning  was  clear  enough  to  them  all  when  her 
chair  was  placed  in  front  of  Rupert's  picture, 
which  yet  bore  the  mark  of  the  squire's  whip 
across  its  surface. 

Not  more  eagerly  did  Barbara  Lynnbrooke's 
filming  eyes  trace  the  well-remembered  linea- 
ments of  her  banished  son  than  did  those  of  the 
old  squire,  in  whom  affection  had  seemed  so  long 
dead ;  while  Reginald  and  Annabel  looked  lost  in 
amazement. 

Life's  fire  relit  in  Barbara's  wan  features  as  she 
gazed ;  strength  came  to  her  anew.  She  kissed 
the  squire's  brown  hand  as  the  other  dashed  from 
his  eyes  the  fast  gathering  tears;  and  then, 
marking  the  scowl  on  Reginald's  swarthy  face  as 
he  slunk  behind  her  chair,  she  lifted  up  her 
withered  right  hand,  and  extending  it  toward  the 
picture,  said  impressively,  in  a  voice  which 
seemed  to  have  gathered  preternatural  strength 
for  the  effort : 

**  Rupert,  my  son,  I  call  and  thou  dost  not 
answer ;  I  have  longed  for  thee  and  thou  dost  not 
come.  But  thou  shalt  come,  and  thou  and  thine 
be  masters  of  Lynnbrooke  when  treachery  has 
done  its  worst.  I  can  not  die  in  my  bed  for  lack 
of  thy  presence.  But  if  there  be  treachery,  let 
those  who  kept  thee  back  answer  it,  for  never 
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shall  a  Lynnbrooke  die  in  his  bed  till  the  lost  be 
recalled,  the  younger  and  elder  join  hands  in  love 
and  friendship  unoer  the  old  roof-tree.  And  mark 
you,  Reginald,  my  curse  shall  cling  to  him  who 
dares  destroy  or  disturb  the  picture  I  have 
preserved  and  cherished,  the  solace  of  my  old 
age  1 " 

The  flickering  flame  was  spent.  Barbara 
Lynnbrooke  fell  back  in  her  chair;  and  there 
with  the  painted  eyes  of  son,  grandson,  and 
daughter-in-law  fixedly,  set  upon  her,  she  closed 
her  own  for  ever. 

"  He  would  never  set  living  foot  in  Lynnbrooke 
Manor  again,"  was  the  verbal  message  said  to 
come  from  Rupert ;  and  the  old  man  winced  as 
he  listened,  for  the  words  were  his  own — never 
forgotten,  it  seemed,  by  either.  He  had  no 
doubts  of  the  messenger's  fidelity ;  no  thought  of 
duplicity  in  his  eldest-bom.  He  accepted  the 
answer  as  final  ;  made  no  second  attempt  at 
reconciliation ;  never  again  mentioned  Rupert's 
name.  But  from  that  hour  a  change  fell  upon  him . 
All  his  old  sports  were  neglected.  Reginald 
might  hunt  and  shoot,  and  fill  the  manor-house 
with  roystering  squires ;  he  kept  himself  aloof,  and 
would  pace  the  long  corridor  between  his  own 
chamber  and  Rupert  s  by  the  hour  together,  not 
seldom  turning  into  the  unused  room  and  linger- 
ing there  alone  with  his  regretful  memories. 

The  servants  said  he  was  bewitched;  and 
Reginald  threatened  to  burn  Rupert's  picture  in 
earnest,  since  it  seemed  like  to  turn  his  father's 
brain.  And  no  doubt  he  would  have  carried  his 
threat  into  execution  but  for  an  appalling  incident 
which  made  the  very  room  and  all  within  it  a 
terror  to  him. 

The  only  sport  to  which  the  squire  had  clung 
was  angling.  It  was  quiet,  and  all  noise  and 
bluster  had,  as  it  were,  died  out  of  his  life. 
Reginald  strode  in  and  about  with  heavy  tread 
and  resonant  tones ;  he  came  and  went  as  silently 
as  the  silver  hairs  fell  from  his  thinning  scalp ; 
and  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  alders  and  wiUows  by 
the  moat-side,  heedless  of  the  flight  of  time.  At 
first  his  youneest  grandson  bore  him  constant 
company,  and  fished  by  his  side  with  a  willow 
wand  for  a  rod,  prattling  in  boy  fashion,  with  or 
without  reply. 

One  memorable  evenine,  as  Lady  Annabel  was 
about  to  retire  for  the  night,  and  the  housekeeper 
bore  a  lamp  before  her  along  the  corridor,  they 
saw  a  pale  light  streaming  under  the  closed  door 
of  Rupert's  room ;  then  uiere  was  a  moan  and  a 
fall. 

Both  women  screamed ;  Re^nald  and  a  troop 
of  servants  rushed  up  the  wide  staircase.  The 
latter  hung  back  when  told  the  cause  of  alarm, 
but  Reginald  dashed  open  the  door  and  found,  as 
he  had  expected,  his  father  lying  senseless  on  the 
floor. 

But  where  was  the  light  the  pair  had  seen  ? 
There  was  only  the  lamp  in  the  housekeeper's 
hand !  And  the  servants  whispered  among  them- 
selves. 

The  squire  was  raised,  and  after  a  time  revived* 
But  he  would  give  no  explanation  as  to  what  had 
caused  his  swoon. 

From  that  night,  however,  he  would  have  no 
companion   when  he  went  to  fish,  sending  his 


grandson  back,  kindly  but  peremptorily.  He  as- 
signed no  reason ;  and  when  the  child  cried,  his 
lady  mother  encouraged  him  to  disobey.  His 
grandfather  drove  him  back ;  but  one  day  when 
so  dismissed,  he  refused  to  depart,  and  then  the 
squire  gave  up  his  sport  altogether,  warning  the 
boy  not  to  go  too  near  the  moat  alone. 

The  warning  was  disregarded.  ^  Before  many 
days  were  gone  a  slimy  and  dripping  form  was 
drawn  from  the  moat,  and  Lady  Annabel,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  accused  the  old  man  of  having 
murdered  her  boy.  And  the  squire  turned  mourn- 
fully away— but  answered  her  never  a  word. 

A  month  or  so  elapsed.  Squire  Lynnbrooke 
came  not  to  the  breakfast-board.  House  and 
grounds  were  searched.  He  was  found  at  last, 
lifeless,  before  the  painting  of  his  banished  son. 

Reginald,  now  lord  of  the  manor,  shut  up  the 
room  once  more,  and  kept  the  key.  It  was  a 
needless  precaution.  From  the  time  that  Mis- 
tress Hope,  the  housekeeper,  had  confided  to  the 
steward  that  Rupert,  the  painter,  had  ^ed  in 
London  the  very  night  the  old  squire  was  found 
senseless  before  his  picture — ^from  that  time  super- 
stitious awe  locked  the  door  without  a  key.  The 
old  squire,  and  he  alone,  would  approach  it  niglit 
or  day. 

His  death  there  confirmed  the  evil  reputes 
the  chamber,  and  Dame  Lynnbrooke' s  dying  ffoik 
were  repeated  under  breath  through  house  and 
village. 

Mistress  Hope,  having  long  rebelled  against 
the  rule  of  Lady  Annabel,  retired  on  the  pension 
left  by  the  Squire. 

In  less  than  a  couple  of  years  Reginald  Lynn- 
brooke was  pitched  clean  over  the  neck  of  hifr 
hunter,  and  Lady  Annabel  was  left  a  widow,  to 
reign  supreme  at  the  Manor  during  the  three 
years  of  the  heir's  minority. 

Then  the  steward  followed  Mrs.  Hope  to 
London,  and,  though  late  in  life,  they  made  i 
match  of  it.  They  did  more;  they  rescued 
Rupert  Lynnbrooke's  wife  and  son  €rom  the  pover^ 
into  which  they  were  falling. 

When  the  picture  scene  of  reconciliation  had 
failed,  Rupert  grew  bitter  and  angcy  with  hin* 
self  for  having  made  the  advance.  But  when, 
through  Mrs.  Hope,  he  heard  of  his  mother's 
death  and  the  haughty  answer  Reginald's  nM* 
senger  had  conveyed  to  the  manor  as  firom  hiflif 
grief  and  vengeance  alternated  in  his  breast,  and 
disappointed  his  patrons.  A  brain  fever  set  fli> 
and  he  died  execrating  his  brother  Reginald,  and 
threatening  to  haunt  him  and  his  until  the  wrong 
was  righted. 

Maud,  the  unfortunate  painter's  widow,  thoi^ 
too  proud  to  appeal  to  her  haughtY  sister-UK 
law,  was  not  too  proud  to  accept  the  home  made 
for  her  and  her  son  Rupert  by  the  faithful  steward 
and  his  wife  ;  who,  in  their  turn,  felt  it  only  aa 
honour  to  devote  to  the  service  of  a  Lynnbrooke 
the  money  they  had  saved  in  other  Lynnbrooke 
service.  They  lived  to  see  the  young  Rnpeit 
married,  and  impressed  on  him  for  his  descend* 
ants  this  record  of  familv  history  and  estrange' 
ment,  coupled  with  the  doom  hanging  over  tbe 
elder  branch  of  the  fomily,  insisting  that  in  sons 
secret  manner  every  fatality  whicm  be£d  a  Lyaii- 
brool  e  had  been  mysteriously  foretold  or  pit- 
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wned  within  the  haunted  chamber  of  the  dis- 
caidfidson. 

So  the  story  was  handed  dov^'n  to  me,  with 
as  addition  of  casualties  by  flood  and  field  which 
hid  carried  off  the  Lycnbrookes,  either  in  infancy 
dr^c,  and  which  were  only  to  be  averted  when 
tte  elder  Lynnbrooke  extended  the  right  hand  of 
tdloiship  to  the  younger,  and  Rupert's  heirs 
became  masters  of  the  manor. 

My  jrrand£ather  believed  this  implicitly.  As 
farmjsdt  I  was  bom  in  a  sceptical  and  practical 
aS^  and  have  had  to  fight  my  own  way  so 
itiiidily,  that  I  have  had  no  leisure  to  waste  on 
tie  glhostly  traditions  of  by-gone  ancestors  in  a 
OMle  manor-house. 

S»it  might  have  been  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
Wiv  a  combination  of  fortuituous  circumstances 
vkicb,  to  say  the  least,  were  remarkable. 
{2o  de  conltnued.) 


THE   TRUE    GENTLEMAN. 


tRDINAL  NEWMAN  says  the  true 
gentleman  carefully  avoids  whatever 
may  cause  a  jar  or  jolt  in  the  minds 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  cast ;  all 
™iigof  opinion,  or  collision  of  feeling,  all  re- 
Jtaiat,  or  suspicion,  or  gloom,  or  resentment ; 
■>|itit concern  being  to  make  everyone  at  their 
^><e and  at  home.  He  has  his  eyes  on  all  his 
•"Ptny;  he  is  tender  towards  the  bashful, 
£Boe  towards  the  distant,  and  merciful  towards 
■eabsurd ;  he  can  recollect  to  whom  he  is  speak- 
H]  Itt  guards  against  unreasonable  allusions  or 
topics  which  may  irritate ;  he  is  seldom  promin- 
«tt  in  conversation,  and  never  wearisome.     He 

'  ■*««  light  of  favours  while  he  does  them,  and 
•*ntt  to  be  receiving  when  he  is  conferring.     He 

,  Km  neaks  of  himself  except  when  compelled, 

,'  acfer  defends  himself  by  a  mere  retort ;  he  has 
■0  eara  for  slander  or  gossip,  is  scrupulous  in  im- 
P»5°?"">^vesto  those  who  interfere  with  him. 
«M  interprets  everything  for  the  best.  He  is 
■^ver  mean  or  little  in  his  disputes,  never  takes 
>annfair  advantage,  never  mistakes  personalities 
J^rp  sayings  for  arguments,  or  insinuates  evil 

■.  •ach  he  dare  not  say  out.  From  a  long-sighted 
P^^tocc  he  observes  the  maxim  of  the  ancient 
*?e^that  W2  should  ever  conduct  ourselves  to- 
y?^  our  enemy  as  if  he  were  one  day  to  be  our 
pend.  He  has  too  much  sense  to  be  affronted  at 
?^lt8,  he  is  too  well  employed  to  remember  in- 
loncs,  and  too  indolent  to  bear  malice.  He  is 
P^^t,  forbearing,  and  resigned  on  philosophical 
P^ples;  he  submits  to  pain  because  it  is  in- 
evitable, to  bereavement  because  it  is  irreparable, 
?M  to  death  because  it  is  destiny.  If  he  engages 
tt  controversy  of  any  kind  his  disciplined  intellect 
P'^crves  him  from  the  blundering  discourtesy  of 
oetter,  perhaps,  but  less  educated  minds,  who, 
uke  blnnt  weapons,  tear  and  hack,  instead  of 
*^^*^g  clean,  who  mistake  the  point  in  the  argu- 
^t,  waste  their  strength  on  trifles,  misconceive 
^  jdvcisary,  and  leave  the  question  more  in  • 
'^ved  than  they  find  it. 


HbRALDIC    GOSSIP. 


ERALDRY  contains  an  almost  ex- 
haustless  wealth  of  romantic,  quaint, 
and  Catholic  legend  and  allusion. 
From  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  undoubtedly  exercised  con- 
siderable influence,  in  conjunction  with  chivalry, 
(or  the  system,  charactenstics  and  privileges  of 
knighthood.)  in  refining  and  softening  the  man- 
ners of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe;  and 
as  a  once  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  and  a  still  living  link  between  the  times 
of  Catholic  ancestors  and  our  own,  should  always 
be  a  subject  of  interest  to  those  who  are  happy 
enough  to  be  members  of  what  was  once  the 
Church  of  England. 

Knighthood  now  imposes  no  obligations ;  but  in 
the  times  we  refer  to,  it  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  mere  use  of  a  title  of  dignity.  The  knight 
swore  to  accomplish  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
as  the  champion  of  God,  the  weak,  oppressed, 
and  women ;  to  speak  the  truth  ;  to  maintain  the 
right ;  to  practise  courtesy ;  to  fulfil  obligations, 
and  at  his  own  peril  to  ever  vindicate  truth  and 
justice.  Particular  orders  of  knighthood  imposed 
further  obligations  on  their  members,  but  the  above 
were  taken  by  all  who  were  knighted ;  and,  like 
the  priesthood,  knighthood,  and  the  ofiSce  of 
a  herald,  were  believed  to  confer  a  certain 
ineradicable  character  on  the  recipient,  which 
nothing  could  efface.  With  this  preface,  we  will 
pass  on  to  consider  a  few  celebrated  and  well- 
known  shields,  "  charges  "  etc.,  and  do  our  best 
to  substantiate  the  sentence  with  which  this  paper 
opened. 

The  **  Union  Jack,"  or  national  flag  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  is  a  combination  of  the  flags 
of  SS.  George,  Andrew,  and  Patrick.  It  probably 
derives  the  second  part  of  its  name  from  the 
'*  Jacque,"  a  surcoat  charged  with  a  red.  or  S. 
George's  Cross,  anciently  worn  by  the  English 
soldiery.  The  word  '*  Union  "  was  added  after 
the  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  A 
tradition,  somewhat  similar  to  that  connected 
with  the  famous  Labarum,  or  Christian  standard 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  hallows  the  ancient 
Cross  of  S.  Andrew,  the  well-known  Scottish  flag. 
Hungus,  who  early  in  ttie  ninth  century  reigned 
over  the  Picts  in  Scotland,  is  said  to  have  seen  in 
a  vision,  on  the  night  before  a  battle,  the  Apostle 
S.  Andrew,  who  promised  him  the  victory,  "  and 
for  an  assured  token  thereof,  he  tolde  him  that 
there  shoulde  appeare  ouer  the  Pictishe  hoste  in 
the  element,  such  a  fashioned  crosse  as  bee  some- 
tyme  suffered  uppon.  Hungus  awakened,  and 
beholding  the  skie,  sawe  the  crosse  as  the 
Apostle  had  tolde  him."  This  cross  was  seen  by 
both  armies,  and  Hungus  and  his  Picts,  who  were 
victorious,  after  giving  thanks  to  S.  Andrew  for 
their  success,  "  vowed  that  from  thenceforth,  as 
well  they  as  theyr  posteritie,  in  tyme  of  warre. 
should  weare  a  Crosse  of  Sainte  Andrewe  for 
theyr  badge  and  cognizance." 

The  most  famous  of  old  English  banners  was 
that  of  S.  Cuthbert,  which  was  kept  in  the 
monastic  church  at  Durham,  and  was  carried  to 
the  fitkd  by  oue  of  the:  monks.    This  banner  was 
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fastened  to  a  staff,  covered  with  silver,  five  yards 
long,  it  was  formed  of  a  piece  of  white  velvet,  half 
a  yard  square,  ensigned  with  a  silver  cross, 
containine  S.  Cuthbert's  corporal ;  the  rest  of  the 
banner,  which  was  forked  in  shape,  was  of  crimson 
velvet,  "  embroidered  all  over  with  gold  and  silk 
most  sumptuously."  Many  victories  were  gained 
under  this  holy  banner,  one  of  the  last  on  record 
being  that  of  Flodden,  in  15 13,  under  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who  on  his  northward  journey,  halted  at 
Durham,  "  herde  Masse,  and  appoynted  with  the 
Prior  for  Sainct  Culbert's  banner."  The  present 
Duke  of  Norfolk  still  bears  the  addition  or 
''•augmentation  "  granted  to  his  ancestor.  Lord 
Surrey,  after  this  victory.  The  augmentation  is  a 
mutilated  form  of  the  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland,  the 
lion  bein^  "  demi "  or  halved,  and  its  throat 
pierced  with  an  arrow,  in  allusion  to  the  death  of 
the  Scottish  King.  James,  whose  body  was  found 
pierced  ^ith  arrows  ;  his  sword,  dagger,  and  ring, 
taken  on  this  occasion,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
Herald's  College.  The  titles  of  the  members  of 
the  College  of  Arms,  or  Herald's  College,  often 
give  rise  to  much  speculation  as  to  their  original 
meanine.  "  Garter,  King  of  Arms,"  the  chief  of 
the  College,  takes  his  title  from  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  and  his  office  was  instituted  by  Henry  V., 
it  141 7.  "  Clarenceux,"  instituted  by  the  same 
king,  takes  his  title  either  from  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  or  from  Clarence,  a  district  which 
comprehends  the  castle  and  town  of  Clare  in 
Suffolk.  "Norroy"  is  so  entitled,  because  he 
bears  heraldic  sway  over  the  districts  North  of 
the  river  Trent.  The  pursuivants,  "  Rouge- 
croix  "  and  *•  Blue- Mantle  "  are  respectively 
named  from  the  colour  of  the  cross  on  the  badge, 
and  the  colour  of  the  mantle  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter.  "  Portcullis  "  and  •*  Rouge-dragon  " 
were  named  by  Henry  VII.,  the  former  from  the 
Somerset  Badge,  of  which  Henry  was  very  fond, 
and  which  is  repeated  constantly  in  the  decoration 
of  his  chantry  at  Westminster ;  and  the  latter  from 
one  of  the  Royal  supporters  assumed  by  Henry  in 
peipetuation  of  his  descent  from  the  Welsh  Prince, 
Cadwaldyr.  The  creation  of  officers  of  Arms  was 
once  a  matter  for  great  ceremony.  The  *  *  Kings  * ' 
being  invested  by  the  Earl  Marshal  with  crowns 
and  collars  of  SS.,  an  oath  of  fidelity  etc.,  was  ad- 
ministered, and  a  sort  of  baptism  with  a  cup  of  wine, 
undergone  by  the  new  officer.  No  ceremony  is 
observed  now,  the  officers  being  created  by  Royal 
letters  patent;  a  similar  change  having  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  many 
other  institutions.  The  ancient  Cornish  family  of 
Botreux  bear  three  toads  on  their  shield  of  arms, 
having  exchanged  another  charge  for  this,  simply 
because  the  word  botru  in  old  Cornish  dialect, 
signifies  toad.  The  arms  of  the  Christian  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  are  five  gold  crosses  on  a  silver 
field,  and  are  so  blazoned  (in  defiance  of  the  law 
of  heraldry,  that  no  colour  shall  be  placed  over 
colour,  and  no  metal  over  metal)  in  order  to  mark 
the  great  and  extraordinary  dignity  of  the  Holy 
City.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  "charges." 
or  figures  borne  on  coats  of  arms,  are  implements 
of  torture  and  punishment.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  such  exist  in  English  coat- armour,  but  the 
Scottish  family  of  Dalziel  bear  sable  a  hanged 
roan  with  his  arms  extended  argent ;   a  noble 


family  in  Spain  bears  a  gibbet  with  a  ladder 
affixed,  and  several  houses  of  distinction  in 
Germany,  (where  Heraldry  was  most  gorgeous 
and  elaborate)  bear  the  rack,  wheel,  block  and 
axe,  and  other,  happily  obsolete,  instruments  of 
judicial  cruelty.  The  celebrated  banner  of  the 
United  States,  known  as  "  the  Stars  and  Stripes," 
was  originally  taken  from  the  personal  shield 
of  the  great  George  Washington,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  an  old  English  family,  and  bore 
the  starry  and  striped  shield  granted  by  ao 
English  Herald.  Distinctljr  Catholic  emblems 
appear  in  many  of  the  shields  borne  now  by 
Protestant  bishops,  in  virtue  of  their  allied 
succession  to  the  Catholic  prelates  whose  titles 
and  property  they  hold.  Thus,  our  Lady, 
crowned,  holaing  her  Divine  Child,  forms  part  of 
the  armorial  bearings  both  of  Salisbury  and 
Lincoln,  and  a  mitre  forms  part  of  the  official  in- 
signia of  many  right  reverend  gentlemen  who  have 
probably  never  seen  the  original  of  that  ornament, 
of  which  they  make  such  a  lavish  use  on  the 
corners  of  pockethandkerchiefs  and  the  panels  of 
carriages.  Colonel  Careless,  who  was  the  com- 
panion of  Charies  H.  during  his  famous  sojootd 
in  the  oak  near  Boscobel  House,  was  at  the 
Restoration .  specially  honoured  by  the  change  of 
his  name  \p  Carlos,  at  the  king's  express  dea«, 
that  it  mi^ht  thus  assimilate  with  his  own ;  and 
the  grant  of  "  this  very  honourable  coat  of  arms,** 
thus  described  in  the  letters  patent,  "upon  an  oak 
proper,  in  a  field  or,  a  fess  gules  charged  with 
three  royal  crowns  0/  the  second,  by  the  name  of 
Carlos.  And  for  his  crest  a  civic  crown,  or  oak 
garland,  with  a  sword  and  sceptre  crossed  througli 
it  saltier  wise."  This  grant  is  dated  the  21st  of 
May,  1658,  and  the  method  of  "blazoning" or 
description  used  in  it,  is  considerably  different 
from  that  now  employed. 

About  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Aylesbury, 
Co.  Bucks,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from 
the  high  road,  on  the  right,  stand  a  few  tottering 
grey  columns,  supporting  parts  of  stone  arches. 
They  are  all  that  remain  of  a  fine  Gothic  chapel, 
once  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  family  of  LeCr 
and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  crowded  wiA 
stately  monuments  and  effigies  in  marble  and 
alabaster,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain.  On 
one  of  these  tombs,  that  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  wa» 
the  following  device:  on  a  shield,  quarterly, afl 
the  instruments  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  supporters, 
a  serpent  and  a  dove,  crest,  a  crown  of  thorns,* 
lamb  and  a  cross,  while  underneath  was  th» 
written : 

Why  shonld  Barth't  gentry  make  herself  lo  food, 
Giving  coate-a.nnes  for  all  the  world  to  gaxeon ; 
Christ's  Blood  alone  makes  gentlemen  of  hlood. 
His  ihamefiil  Parsion  yeelds  ye  fairest  blazon. 
For  he  is  anncientest  and  of  best  behaviour, 
Whose  ancestors  and  arms  are  from  his  Saviovr. 

We  can  scarcely  do  better  than  conclude  our 
paper  with  this  pious  effusion,  which  is  worthy 
the  notice  of  all,  whether  they  are  privileged  to 
bear  **  coate  armes  "  or  not. 

Ambrose. 


Prudence.— They  that  would  not  eat  the  for- 
bidden fruit  must  not  come  near  the  forbidden 
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A  PIO.VEER    OF    THE    CROSS ; 

OE,  A  CAPrURE  AMONG  THE   MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

[POrrED  SNAKE  sat  in  his  hut 
listening'  with  resignation  to  the 
bitter  complaints  which  Assendase 
was  a)^ain  bringini?  against  the 
hated  priest.  Among  the  accusers 
fas  a  Mohawk,  lately  returned  from  the  fishing 
phce,  and  this  man  must  have  given  important 
nfcnation,  for  the  sagamore  occasionally  inter- 
intedthe  denunciator  with  questions. 

Wkeo  Assendase  was  at  last  silent,  the 
i^pDore  addressed  the  Muhawk  whom  he  had 
died  as  a  witne<>s. 

"flas  Cheriska  often  been  with  Ondesonk  at 
4e  magic  place  in  the  forest,  where  he  makes 
sakoD,  and  calls  upon  his  bad  spirits  ?  " 

"Chcriska  was  there  this  morning  and  helped 
Ondetpnk.  Since  she  has  gone  with  Ondesonk 
she  win  not  devote  any  more  fish  to  Airestoi," 
vas  the  answer. 

"The  sagamore  can  hear  it  all  from  Cheriska 
Iwsdf  if  he  has  her  brought  hither  with  Ondesonk. 
Wagawalla  is  not  to  be  trusted,  for  she  calls  the 
false  Pale-face  her  son/'  put  in  the  crafty  mischief- 
mker. 

"  Wagawalla  is  the  squaw  of  a  brave  warrior, 
and  if  be  were  here  he  would  ask  'Assendase  very 
strictly  what  evil  he  knows  of  his  wife.  Assendase 
liates  Ondesonk  and  says  more  than  he  knows. 
Ondesonk  will  come  back  to  Gandawaga,  and 
»  will  Chenska,  and  then  Assendase  may  know 
whether  they  are  both  guilty.  If  the^  are  so,  the 
Pale-face  belongs  to  Airestoi.  and  will  die  at  the 
stake.  That  has  been  determined  in  the  great 
council  of  the  Mohawks." 

The  sagamore  then  signified  by  a  dignified 
wave  of  the  hand  that  he  wished  to  be  alone. 

This  sign  was  at  once  obeyed  ;  but  the 
«>gamore,  to  his  annoyance,  was  very  soon 
*J^  disturbed.  This  time  it  was  by  an  old 
•an,  held  in  great  respect  by  the  whole  tribe, 
]*o  came  to  make  a  singular  communication. 
«B*an  had  a  son  who  had  gone  to  the  war  late 
•Ifctiammer  and  had  been  killed.  This  son  had 
■•fctaown  to  him  in  a  dream,  that  the  black-robe 
Mtittflieir  hands,  had  been  appointed  his  servant 
*^etemal  hunting  grounds,  and  must  therefore 
5J  sacrificed,  if  he.  the  son,  was  to  be  happy. 
^  strengthened  the  decision  of  the  sagamore  ; 
his  inclination  towards  the  missionary  had  been 
gradually  declining,  and  the  Mohawks  look  upon 
a  dream  as  an  open  manifestation  from  their 
?od$.  Hence,  it  arose  that  even  if  the  request  of 
the  petitioner  were  refused,  he  could  have  carried 
his  point  by  a  decision  of  the  council,  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  sagamore.  But  Spotted  Snake 
had  no  intention  of  exposing  himself  to  such  a 
humiliation,  and  now  that  the  execution  of  the 
pncst  depended  upon  an  old  custom,  while  yet 
iroportani  interests  hung  upon  his  life,  he  sent  a 
ra^seoger  to  the  elders  of  the  fishing  party, 
otdering  them  to  send  the  missionary,  under  a 
s^ct  guard,  back  to  Gandawaga. 


When  the  messenger  of  terror,  who  did  not 
himself  know  the  import  of  his  words,  arrived  at 
the  fishing  station,  the  unsuspecting  missionary 
had  gone  up  to  his  cross  on  the  tree- trunk,  there 
to  make  his  morning  devotions  and  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Cheriska.  His  mortal  enemy  Assendase 
had  meanwhile  sent  a  Mohawk  who  was  devoted 
to  him,  to  watch  Ondesonk's  proceedings  at  the 
fishing  place,  and  commanded  him,  if  he  saw  any 
signs  of  magic,  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  the 
other  Mohawks,  but  immediately  to  repeat  it  to 
him. 

The  cunning  spy  fulfilled  his  commission  very 
cleverly.  The  ar^-ival  of  the  messenger  with  the 
mysterious  command  of  the  sagamore,  surprised 
the  camp  of  fishermen,  and  gave  room  for  much 
conjecture.  Some  thought  that  Ondesonk's 
powerful  friends  required  his  return  to  the 
settlement  on  the  Great  Stream  ;  others,  that 
the  Pale- faces  in  Cohotatea  had  sent  for  him ; 
and  others  again,  that  he  was  to  go  to  his  people 
in  order  to  obtain  a  treaty  from  them,  favourable 
to  the  Mohawks.  No  one  suspected  the  real 
object. 

Cheriska  alone  knew  where  the  person  sought 
for  was  to  be  found,  and  the  seekers  followed  her 
to  the  hut.  For  a  moment  she  hesitated  whether 
to  betray  the  hiding  place  of  her  beloved  teacher, 
but  questioned  on  all  sides  she  gave  way. 
Ondesonk,  as  she  believed,  was  to  find  happi- 
ness and  honour  in  Gandawaga. 

She  fled  lik'^  a  roe  through  the  wood  without 
troubling  herself  whether  anyone  followed  her. 
leaving  oehind  her  almost  all  the  Mohawks  who 
were  in  the  camp.  Only  the  eldest  and  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men,  as  well  as  the 
sagamore's  messenger,  awaited  Ondesonk's  re- 
turn to  the  camp,  that  they  might  give  him  a 
worthy  reception. 

This  happened  on  the  Monday  in  Passion 
Week,  and  F.  Jacques  was  already  kneeling  in 
prayer  in  his  little  chapel,  where  he  ofFered 
fervent  thanksgiving  that  he  had  been  permitted 
to  pass  the  time  of  rasting  in  solitude  and  undis- 
turbed meditation.  Then  there  was  a  rustling  in 
the  bushes,  and  Cheriska,  her  countenance 
beaming  with  happiness,  sinking  down  by  him, 
made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.  Then  she  waited 
respectfully  till  the  missionary  rose  and  gave  her 
a  sign  to  come  nearer,  for  he  guessed  that  she 
came  with  some  intelligence. 

She  sprang  up  in  great  emotion,  and  cried  with 
a  trembling  voice : 

"  Ondesonk  will  be  happy ;  he  will  return  to  his 
white  friends  and  brothers.  Spotted  Snake  has 
sent  a  messenger  to  take  him  away.  Cheriska  is 
^lad  for  Ondesonk,  but  it  makes  her  sorrowful. 
Cheriska  will  never  more  be  able  to  speak  with 
any  one  about  God  and  the  good  Jesus,  and  no 
one  will  pray  with  her.  She  will  be  quite  alone, 
and  Ondesonk  will  be  happy  and  will  forget  her. 
But  the  sagamore's  messenger  is  in  the  camp  and 
is  waiting  for  Ondesonk." 

The  missionary  was  frightened,  for  he  thought 
that  his  pupil  spoke  in  the  delirium  of  fever.  He 
knew  her  excitable  temperament  too  well  not  to 
fear  that  she  was  under  the  influence  of  a  nervous 
disturbance.  He  tried  to  soothe  her  and  asked 
with  a  gentle  voice  :  ■ 
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"  What  makes  you  think  of  all  this,  Cheriska  ?  *' 

"A  messenger  from  the  sagamore  is  in  the 
camp.  He  asks  for  Ondesonk,  and  says  he  is  to 
take  him  to  Gandawaga.  They  all  say  that  On- 
desonk  will  now  return- to  his  white  brothers  on 
the  Great  Stream.  Cheriska  is  to  call  Ondesonk 
to  the  camp.'* 

As  she  said  this  his  face  assumed  a  pained 
expression,  and  he  replied  : 

"A  messenger  from  the  sagamore  calls  me 
thus  suddenly  back  to  Gandawaga?  I  do  not 
understand  this,  Cheriska.  Did  you  hear  if  any 
of  your  braves  had  returned  from  the  Great 
Stream?" 

"No— Aahl  here  come  the  others  to  take 
you  away." 

Some  Mohawks  who  had  followed  the  girl,  and 
who  had  not  as  yet  been  observed,  looked  with 
surprise  and  dislike  on  the  place  of  prayer  which 
they  doubted  not  was  usea  for  intercourse  with 
bad  spirits.  Others  who  had  not  followed  so 
closely  now  appeared  uttering  loud  cries. 

The  missionary  was  quite  unable  to  understand 
all  this : 

*'  Tell  me,  my  red  brothers  what  this  signifies  ? 
Why  do  you  seek  me  in  the  forest  ?  What  does 
the  wise  sagamore  want  with  me?"  he  asked, 
going  towards  the  nearest  group. 

The  savages  drew  back  timidly,  for  they  now 
held  him  undoubtedly  for  a  sorcerer  whom  no 
one  could  approach  in  his  own  quarters  with  im- 
puni^. 

"  Why  do  you  draw  back,  my  friends?  Oh,  it 
is  the  cross,  the  cross,  which  you  fear !  You  fear 
my  magic  power.  I  will  show  you  what  I  do 
here.  I  will  speak  in  your  own  language  to  the 
one,  true,  almi^^hty  Great  Spirit,  the  invisible 
Lord  of  life ;  I  will  pray  to  Him  for  you." 

And  he  fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  cross, 
and  in  the  Mohawk  language  began  to  pray  fer- 
vently for  the  enlightenment  of  these  heatnens, 
when  one  of  the  boldest  of  the  red  men  sprang 
upon  him : 

'* Make  no  more  makon,"  he  said,  "or  Airestoi 
will  want  you  as  a  victim.  Come  with  us  to  the 
wigwams  by  the  water.  The  sagamore  wants 
you." 

What  does  Spotted  Snake  want  of  me  ?  Am  I 
not  Wagawalla's  son.  Do  I  not  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Wolfs  ?  Will  the  sagamore  call  me 
if  I  have  done  right  ?  " 

"  Say  no  more.  The  sagamore  calls  you,  and 
you  must  go.  We  do  not  know  what  he  wants. 
He  will,  perhaps,  send  you  to  the  pale-faces  at 
Cohotatea,  or  to  your  brothers  at  the  Great 
Stream." 

More  questions  were  useless,  and  resistence 
only  made  his  position  still  worse  ;  that  he  saw 
clearly  enough,  and  he  followed  them,  though  he 
expected  some  heavy  misfortune. 

He  was  received  at  the  camp  with  great  cere- 
mony. The  elders  no  longer  treated  him  as  a 
member  of  the  tribe,  but  rather  as  a  stranger  of 
whose  character  they  were  not  yot  assured. 

There  was  no  further  preparation  for  the  journey 
required  than  a  hastily  prepared  meal  of  sagamity 
—-a  mixture  of  pounded  maize,  herbs  and  pepper, 
with  flesh  or  fish,  for  the  messenger  pressed  for 
their  return.    When  the  little  party  took   leave 


few  of  the  Mohawks  saluted  the  friend  and  story* 
teller  who  had  been  so  suddenly  called  away. 
The  ghost  of  superstition  frightened  them  away. 

Cheriska  had  kept  at  a  distance,  and  when  she 
had  lost  sight  of  the  departing  group  she  broke  into 
loud  sobs  behind  the  tree  which  had  concealed  her 
and  wept  bitterly.  There  was  a  deep  wound  in  her 
heart,  and  she  tried  in  vain  to  pray  or  to  feel  con- 
fidence. She  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  this 
nameless  pain.  She  had  only  in  her  heart  the 
one  cry  of  her  need : 

"Ondesonk!" 

There  was  another  and  almost  a  greater  sur- 
prise at  the  camp  by  the  lake,  for  hardly  an  hour 
after  Ondesonk  had  been  carried  away,  Cheriskas 
old  foster-father  had  her  brought  to  him,  and  told 
her  that  by  command  of  the  sagamore  he  must 
send  her  also  to  Gandawaga.  The  old  man  did 
this  with  great  regret,  for  the  oq^han  Cheriska 
was  his  pet  and  the  darling  of  his  heart.  He 
was  certain  that  no  good  awaited  her  at  Ganda- 
waga. The  sagamore's  demand  was  to  the  effect 
that  they  should  be  sent  back  separately,  and 
the  messenger  had  contrived  this  wisely.  This 
increased  the  alarm  caused  by  this  second  mes- 
sage. 

Cheriska  was  overjoyed  when  she  heard  the 
sagamore's  command : 

*'  Ondesonk,  now  Cheriska  will  come  to  yoo 
again.    Oh,  how  happy  Cheriska  is  !  " 

•'  Do  not  rejoice  too  soon,  poor  child! "said 
the  old  man,  much  troubled.  "  Ondesonk  has 
befooled  >[ou,  and  if  he  has  to  die  at  the  stake  for 
his  sorceries,  the  angry  Airestoi  may  require  your 
young  life  also." 

*'  Do  not  be  sad,  dear  father !  Cheriska  will 
be  happy  where  Ondesonk  is  for  she  knows  that 
he  makes  no  makon  and  that  he  is  good.  Where 
Ondesonk  is  there  will  Cheriska  be.  She  is 
very  happy.  She  thanks  the  wise  sagamore,  and 
she  thanks  you.  good  father.  Send  her  quickly 
to  Gandawaga,"  she  said  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  delight. 

When  she  went  away  on  the  same  day  accom- 
panied by  a  brave  and  a  squaw,  there  was  sorrow 
in  the  camp,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  now 
to  prepare  to  leave  it.  Great  things  must  have 
taken  place  at  Gandawaga  during  their  absence, 
or  something  important  was  in  expectation ;  this 
was  the  general  opinion. 

On  Maunday  Thursday  in  the  year  1643,  the 
few  people  who  remained  in  Gandawaga  were 
continually  arriving  from  the  neighbouring 
Mohawk  villages,  and  the  space  before  the 
council-hut  was  prepared  for  judgment.  Two 
high  stakes  lay  on  the  ground,  but  only  one  hole 
was  yet  dug.  for  the  judges  of  life  and  death  still 
sat  in  the  council-hut. 

The  missionary  on  his  arrival  was  taken  to  a 
hut  near.  Wagawalla,  who  had  heard  of  his 
coming,  and  of  his  probable  fate,  would  have 
gone  to  him,  but  was  roughly  forbidden.  F. 
Jaques  knew  that  his  death  was  decided  on.  He 
cared  not  for  what  reason  ;  the  knowledge  of  his 
hopeless  condition  according  to  all  human  views 
was  enough.  ^^   ,. 

To-morrow  would  be  Good  Friday.  Would 
God,  in  His  boundless  mercy,  accept  the  sacrifice 
of  his  servant,  and  on  this  day  give  him  the 
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maityi'fi crown?  He  fell  on  his  knees,  and  was 
wtaptb  an  ecstac^  which  carried  him  away  from 
the  ooter  world.  He  neither  saw  nor  heard  what 
was  pasaog  around  him,  and  even  when  his 
Dortal  eoemy,  Assendase,  looked  into  his  prison 
aad  goestiooed  him  scornfully,  he  could  nut 
aroose  him  from  his  devotions.  The  food  which 
was  broogfat  him  the  evening  before,  as  well  as 
hisbed,Fefflaioed  untouched. 

Foday  morning  found  him  still  in  prayer.  Soon 
aitffsanrise  some  maize  soaked  in  water  was 
brought  to  him,  of  which  he  partook.  Then  one 
o(  his  latchers  announced  tne  approach  of  the 
sigaorewfao  entered  the  hut  with  some  other 
Mohn^  The  priest  received  him  in  a  very 
fdcaifnanoer,  spoke  to  him  of  Wagawalla, 
tod  l^ged  permission  to  see  his  noble  foster- 
nteoDce  more  before  he  was  led  out  to  death, 
to  lis  request  was  roundly  refused. 

"(Mesonk  is  a  sorcerer.  He  shall  no  longer 
k%  e?il  upon  the  Mohawks.  But  Cheriska, 
tboD  be  has  turned  to  the  bad  spirit,  shall  come 
toOiKksook,  and  say  to  him  :  '  The  wicked  pale* 
ke  has  deceived  roe,  and  now  I  must  die ! '  " 
Ihiswas  Spotted  Snake's  cold  and  decided 


e  name  of  his  dear  pupil  acted  like  an  electric 
iock  on  the  priest. 

"  Is  Cheriska  here  ?  Will  you  also  murder  that 
anoccnt  child  ?  "  he  cried  greatly  moved. 

"Cheriska  has  spoken  to  the  bad  spirit  under 
fce  great  magic  sign  in  the  forest  with  Ondesonk, 
Bd,  therefore,  she  must  die.  But  she  will  not 
leg  to  Aircstoi  at  the  stake ;  she  will  hear  the 
wk-robe  sing,  and  then  the  tomahawk  will 
Md  her  to  the  bad  spirit.  A  brave  young  war- 
w  who  is  gone  to  the  great  spirit  requires  a  ser- 
OBt,  and  Ondesonk  shall  be  sent  to  him." 

This  was  the  sentence,  pronounced  with  stoical 
■^ference  by  the  sagamore. 

"Shall!  see  Cheriska  once  more  before  I  am 
jygd?'*  asked  the  condemned  man,  looking 
"wn  as  if  dreaming. 

"The  had  sorcerer  Ondesonk  will  see  the 
[wbwk  maiden,  who  must  die  on  his  account, 
m  he  stands  at  the  stake.  He  will  not  have 
■g  to  wait  for  that,  for  all  is  now  prepared." 
aTS?"!^  you,  sagamore.  May  God  pardon  you 
:*J«  in  your  blindness  you  are  doing.  Your 
yjyy  blood  gladdens  me  as  far  as  I  am 
Py  tticemed,  but  the  satanic  desire  for  the 
**«  «f  in  innocent  and  unsuspecting  maiden 
^•f  ifth  horror.  If  I  could  only  receive  this 
*w  ato  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  before  the 
''jMw  wolf  tears  her  away  I  " 
/"The  pale-face  speaks  wrongly ;  anguish  has 
■J^  his  brain,"  observed  the  sagamore,  as 
*•  Wt the  wigwam. 

"Then  Cheriska  must  die  with  me.  Cheriska, 
lyaalous  catechumen  must  die  as  a  heathen, 
«Bt  die  nnbaptised  ?  No,  the  good  God  will  not 
enmtthat." 

And  again  this  man,  upon  the  very  brink  of  the 
l^e,  sank  into  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  in  which  he 
^  the  way  to  Paradise,  which  the  Holy  One, 
»aed  with  the  cross,  had  pointed  out  to  him  and 
"mankind.  He  heard  not  how  the  noise  in  the 
illage  square  became  louder  and  louder,  and  was 
%  atonsed  when   the  tam-tams,    which   ap- 


proached his  prison  towards  noon,  warned  him 
that  they  were  coming  to  lead  him  forth  to  die. 

An  aged  chief  appeared  in  the  hut  and  bid 
him  follow.  When  outside,  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  warriors,  and  under  the  heart- 
piercing  rejoicings  of  the  crowd,  was  taken  to 
the  stake,  about  a  bowshot  distant,  and  bound  to 
it  as  usual.  His  eyes  sought  Cheriska  but  in 
vain.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  made 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
befi^an  to  pray  in  Latin.  A  deep  silence  now  pre- 
vailed. AU  waited  in  expectation  of  what  would 
follow  these  magic  words,  and  the  magic  sign  of 
the  black-robe,  and  few  observed  that,  mean- 
while, Cheriska  had  been  brought  out  of  the  coun- 
cU-hut,  and  placed  near  the  sagamore,  who  sat 
on  a  mat  covered  with  fur,  on  a  thick  log,  so  that 
every  one  might  see  her.  The  young  girl  was,  as 
it  were,  illuminated,  as  her  eyes  turned  to  the 
guide  of  her  soul.  Unmindful  of  the  foes  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded,  she  signed  herself 
with  the  Cross,  and  with  folded  hands  began  to 
repeat  the  Our  Father  aloud  in  the  Mohawk 
language,  which  F.  Jaqaes  had  so  lately  taught 
her* 

When  the  savages  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
their  own  language  the  prayer  taught  by  the  holy 
man  himself  to  his  young  pupil,  they  were  differ- 
ently impressed ;  some  listened  with  astonish- 
ment, others  tried  to  understand  the  prayer,  and 
others  would  gladly  have  stopped  the  speaker, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  have  courage  to  do  so. 

Assendase  had  been  very  uneasy  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  since  noon  had  done  all  he  could  to 
hasten  the  execution.  From  time  to  time  he  went 
to  the  spot  to  see,  with  impotent  rage,  if  the  pile 
of  fagots  was  completed  ;  but  even  the  tortures 
which  were  to  precede  the  execution  had  not  be- 
gun. The  old  man,  to  whose  son  the  missionary 
was  to  be  sent  as  a  servant  in  the  eternal  hunting 
grounds,  had  come  up  to  Spotted  Snake,  just  after 
the  condemned  man  had  been  brought  out,  and 
had  whispered  something  to  the  sagamore,  which 
he  alone  understood.  Upon  this,  the  torturers 
received  a  sign  to  remain  quiet,  and  the  saga- 
more, who  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  some  im- 
portant intelligence,  set  aside  all  Assendase' s 
influence  by  declaring  that  the  black-robe  should 
remain  untouched  till  after  the  sinking  of  the 
great  light. 

When  F.  Jaques,  after  a  long  prayer,  turned 
his  eye,  he  met  those  of  his  pupU,  who  was  look- 
ing at  him  with  joy  in  her  face. 

•'Pray,  Cheriska,  pray,"  he  said,  earnestly. 
''  Pray  that  the  good  God  will  not  permit  you  to 
die  unbaptised." 

''Cheriska  is  happy,  Ondesonk;  she  will  die 
with  you.  Cheriska  will  pray  as  long  as  she  can. 
Will  Ondesonk  take  her  with  him  to  God  ?  "  was 
the  childlike  reply  of  the  unbaptised  heroine. 

"  Only  pray  earnestly  and  He  will  soon  unite 
us,"  replied  the  missionary. 

He  would  willingly  have  said  more,  but  an 
angry  howl  arose  and  compelled  him  to  be  silent. 
Again  he  sank  into  meditation,  and  again 
Cheriska's  "Our  Father"  sounded  amid  the  voice 
of  the  impatient  people.  Then  a  messenger,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  hastened  to  the  sagamore,  and  gave  him 
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some  intelligence,  before  which  even  the  tried 
equanimity  of  the  Indian  was  not  proof. 

The  tam-tams  beat  for  quiet,  and  Spotted  Snake 
rose  to  import  the  news  to  his  people. 

"The  great  spirit  prepares  joy  for  his  red 
children,"  he  said,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  the 
yet  praying  priest  and  his  young  pupil.  '•  Garon- 
hiage   has   not   gone   to   the    eternal    hunting- 

Sounds.  He  will  return  covered  with  glory, 
is  war-cry  was  the  terror  of  his  enemies.   He—* ' 

Shouts  of  joy  interrupted  the  sagamore,  who 
now  took  hasty  counsel  with  the  other  elders. 
Assendase  withdrew. 

Again  the  tam-tam  sounded  for  silence,  and 
Spotted  Snake  continued : 

**  The  man  believed  to  be  dead  will  return  to 
his  village.  Ondesonk  will  not  be  sent  after  him 
to  the  eternal  hunting-grounds.  He  would  not 
have  found  Garonhiage  there,  for.  before  the  great 
light  sinks,  the  brave  man  will  have  returned  to 
Gandawaga.  Ondesonk  will  not  die  ;  the  braves 
may  unloose  his  bonds,  and  Wagawalla  may  take 
her  son  with  her.  The  council  will  decide  about 
Cheriska.  Why  should  our  braves  steep  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  a  squaw  ?  Airestoi  is  now 
sending  them  captive  warriors,  who  shall  be 
offered  at  the  stake  to  his  honour.  Ondesonk' s 
makon  is  useful.  He  may  often  ask  his  Spirit  to 
help  the  Mohawks.  Ondesonk  is  not  a  bad  sor- 
cerer." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  sagamore 
had  spoken  words  of  magic,  for  he  had  hardly 
•aded  before  the  troop  of  savages,  who  had  just 
before  been  loud  in  their  murmurs  of  discontent 
at  the  delay  of  the  martyr's  fate,  now  rushed  re- 
joicing to  the  stake,  freed  the  missionary  from  his 
bonds,  and  led  him  in  triumph  to  Wagawalla's 
hut,  where  the  poor  unhappy  woman  received  him 
as  if  he  had  been  sent  to  ner  again  as  a  present 
from  the  Great  Spirit. 

Cheriska,  who  did  not  yet  understand  what  had 
caused  such  a  change  in  her  fate,  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  sagamore,  who,  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  had  given  way  to  Assendase' s  urgency 
for  her  execution,  gladly  seized  the  opportunity 
now  offered  him  for  protecting  the  innocent 
child.  He  had  her  talcen  to  his  own  hut,  in 
order  later  to  restore  her  to  her  fosterfather,  who 
had  not  yet  returned  from  the  fishing  camp. 

Then  hasty  preparations  were  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  Garonhiage  and  his  braves,  who  had 
been  absent  nearly  nine  months.  Their  troop 
had  been  in  several  warm  conflicts  and  consisted 
of  a  dozen  braves  who  brought  with  them  seven 
prisoners,  whose  people  dwelt  in  the  state  now 
called  Maine.  On  their  way  they  met  with  another 
band  of  Mohawks  who  also  brought  prisoners  with 
them,  and  so  the  joyful  inhabitants  of  Gandawaga 
had  in  their  possession  two  and  thirty  captives 
from  the  tribes  of  their  enemies  as  prey  to  their 
bloodthirst>r  propensities. 

In  the  quickly  prepared  war  feast  the  missionary 
and  Cheriska  were  forgotten.  They  had  a  whole- 
some fear  of  the  former,  for  they  remembered  the 
storm  on  the  island  in  S.  Peter's  Lake,  and  now 
the  return  of  the  young  warrior,  believed  to  be 
dead,  was  ascribed  to  Ondesonk' s  magic  power, 
and  his  own  endeavours  to  undeceive  them  had 
no  effect. 


Even  Cheriska  was  feared  and  avoided.  Exi 
her  fosterfather,  who  reioiced  to  see  his  darl 
rescued  from  death,  and  the  noble  Wagawalla, 
one  ventured  to  approach  her.     This  was 
pleasing  to  her,  for  she  never  desired  to  retui 
her  tribe,  and,  since  Ondesonk' s  blessed  teacl 
had  opened  her  heart,  this  return  seemed  still 
welcome. 

Since  that  Good  Friday,  a  great  change 
taken  place  in  the  highly-favoured  girl.    In 
near  prospect  of  death,  every  earthly  feeling  seemi 
to  die  in  her  heart.    She  now  knew  what  it  wa 
that  made  the  missionary  so  unspeakably  dear  t 
her— he  led  her  to  eternal  happiness. 

On  their  first  meeting  with  F.  Jaques,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty,  she  and  Wagawalla  were  ba] 
tised. 

(2o  be  continued,) 


EVENING. 


Golden  sheen 

Decks  the  green ; 
Glimmering,  the  sunlight  falls  | 

On  the  castle's  crumbling  wails. 

Gleams  the  tide  i 

Deep  and  wide : 
And  a  fleet  of  fisher-boats, 
Homeward  wending,  swan- like  floats.     , 

Silver  sand 

On  the  strand : 
To  the  West,  the  heavens  stain 
Crimson,  amber,  all  the  main. 

Flashing  white 

In  the  light. 
Round  yon  lonely,  beaten  rock. 
Circling  sea-birds  screaming  flock. 

Dark  and  sad. 

Forest  clad. 
Peeps  the  mossy  hermit- cell. 
Past  its  garden-patch  and  well. 

There  on  high, 

'Gainst  the  sky. 
Poplars  wave  ;  and  through  the  gloom. 
By  the  streamlet,  oak-trees  loom. 

Yonder,  where 

Elm-tree  bare 
To  the  Druids'  altar  sings. 
Eve,  with  dew,  weaves  fairy  rings. 

Shadows  creep 

O'er  the  deep ; 
And  the  sunlight  fades  away 
Softly  from  the  ruins  grey  ; 

Moonbeams  gleam 

On  the  stream : 
Spectres'  doleful  whispers  sound 
By  the  ancient  burial-mound. 

A.  C.  Baker 
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,  WUSON   LIFE    AT   LOUVAIN. 


nhe 


IN  the  whole  of  Europe  there  is  but  one 
prison  in  which  the  systeme  cellu- 
laire  of  absolute  isolation  by  day 
and  by  night  is  still  enforced,  and  it 
has,  on  that  ground,  a  strange  and 
cdebrihr.    That  one  prison  is  the  Maison 

\  of  Louvain. 

England  and  in  France  prisoners  are  sub- 

„ jd  to  less  severe  penalties,  for,  although  they 

\  ondemned  to  silence,  they  at  least  work  in 

a,  walk  in  common,  pray  in  common,  and 

at  to  their  cells  is  only  a  temporary 

\  recurred  to  in  case  of  insubordination  or 

iir.     The    question    now   pending  in 

^  of  replacing  the  actual  penitentiary  system 

solitary  system  adopted  in  Belgium  gives 

to  the  details  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  prison 

lin. 

buildings  are  situated  on  the  anterior 
nearly  outside  the  town.  They  date 
twenty  years  back,  but  their  tall  reddish 
have  retained  the  freshness  of  newness. 
>n  to  the  interior  can  only  be  given  by  the 
.  of  Justice,  who  grants  the  permission 
so  much  difficuly  that  the  rare  visitors  are 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  con- 
L,  and  enabled  to  see  as  much  of  the  in* 
a^Biinistration  as  is  consistent  with  the 
and  discipline. 
71ie  boibling^s  all  converge  to  a  central  apsis, 
a  wanderer  can  easily  survey  the  six  im- 
avenaes  or  wings,  consisting  of  two  stories 
f  cells.  While  some  slight  repairs  were  being 
to  one  of  the  cells,  a  figure  suddenly  ap- 
tared  standing  motionless  at  the  door — a  myste- 
ns  and  ghastly  apparition,  clad  entirely  in 
kite  linen,  head  and  face  closely  masked  by  a 
tod  c^  the  same  material.  Air  was  admitted  to 
res,  nose,  and  mouth  by  four  round  holes.  Obey- 
%  a  rapid  sign  from  the  warder,  the  figure  turned 
the  wall,  and  crossed  its  hands  behind  its  back, 
was  a  convict.  Even  through  the  apertures  of 
s  concealing  headgear,  the  prisoner  of  Louvain 
never  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  any  human 
beyond  his  keeper's,  and  no  breath  of  the 
world  must  ever  pass  upon  his  shrouded 
He  wears  his  linen  hood  summer  and 
Iter,  but  during  the  cold  weather  he  is  pro- 
"  with  warm  brown  woollen  clothes.  Labour 
compulsory,  and  the  days  are  spent  in  one  un- 
Raying  monotonous  round  of  self-same  duties. 

At  six  o'clock  the  peals  of  an  organ  wake  the 
iDcivicts.  They  come  from  the  chapel,  all  the 
loors  of  which  are  thrown  open,  and  the  prisoner 
Iriio  can  play  the  organ  strikes  the  first  chords. 
This  b  the  signal  for  all  the  others  to  rise,  dress 
and  make  up  their  beds  and  bedding.  The  music 
lasts  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  may,  at  the  will  of 
flie  player,  consist  of  religious  anthems,  operatic 
airs,  waltzes,  or  polkas— notes  that  must  strike 
with  dreary  significance  on  the  ears  of  some  of 
the  wretched  beings  cloistered  there.  They  do 
Dot  all  belong  to  the  dregs  of  society.  Leon  and 
Armand  Pettyer  are  there  expiating  the  murder 
of  the  lawyer  Bernays ;  their  trial  some  two  years 
^  startled  the  world  by  its  cynical  revelations. 


At  the  last  sound  of  the  organ  the  warders  must 
find  each  man  at  his  work.  Breakfast  consists  of 
half  a  pint  of  coffee  and  bread,  and  the  two  other 
meals  of  the  day  of  soup  and  vegetables.  Three 
times  a  week  the  convicts  have  fresh  meat,  but 
never  wine.  The  convict  who  has  earned  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  conduct,  however,  can  procure 
some  of  the  prison  canteen,  as  well  as  beer  and 
tobacco,  in  stated  quantities.  Each  day  the 
prisoners  are  taken  out  of  their  cells  in  rotation 
for  solitary  exercise  in  separate  yards.  The  rest 
of  the  time  is  entirely  given  up  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  allotted  portion  of  work,  except  on 
Sunday,  which  is  a  day  of  absolute  rest.  Between 
the  religious  services  the  convicts  are  at  liberty  to 
employ  their  leisure  in  their  cells  as  they  think 
proper.  The  prison  library  contains  a  consider- 
able collection  of  books  of  travel,  and  such  publi- 
cations as  the  *'  Magasin  Pittoresque,"  from  which 
each  man  can  make  a  selection.  Only  those  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write  are  compelled  to  attend 
school  for  instruction  between  Masp  and  Vespers. 
This  takes  place  in  the  chapel  itself. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  con- 
struction and  internal  arrangements  of  this  chapel. 
It  is  a  large  cycle,  or  wheel,  consisting  entirely  of 
superimposed  flights  of  steps,  like  a  circular  and 
reversed  amphitheatre,  the  centre  of  which  forms 
a  raised  stage,  on  which  stands  the  altar,  tower- 
ing far  above  the  heads  of  the  phantom -like  con- 
gregation. Each  row  of  steps  is  divided  into 
compartments  or  pigeon  holes,  just  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  sit  and  kneel.  When  the  hour  for 
divine  service  has  come,  the  first  cell  is  opened  by 
a  warder,  and  convict  No.  i  is  led  out,  conducted 
to  the  chapel,  and,  entering  the  row  to  which  he 
belongs,  walks  to  the  furthest  compartment,  which 
at  once  closes  upon  him.  Then  only  No.  2  leaves 
his  cell  and  eoes  through  the  same  performance. 
And  so  on  tiU  all  are  settled — no  man  beinnr  per- 
mitted to  move  till  the  one  immediately  preceding 
him  has  entered  his  allotted  pen.  After  Mass 
they  are  all  taken  back  into  their  cells  in  the  same 
order  and  with  the  same  precautions. 

There  are  about  twelve  flights  of  steps,  contain- 
ing sixty  seats  each,  but  as  the  circle  of  the  chapel 
is  divided  by  five  or  six  immense  partitions,  into 
each  of  which  the  prisoners  are  carried  simul- 
taneously, the  operation  takes  comparatively  only 
a  short  time.  From  his  stall  each  convict  is  able 
to  see  and  follow  every  movement  of  the  priest 
who  oflficiates  at  the  altar  on  the  central  platform, 
while  he  cannot  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  his  right 
and  left  hand  neighbour,  owing  to  the  height  of 
the  dividing  doors,  nor  can  he  look  over  at  the 
opposite  row,  which  is  hidden  by  a  boarding 
higher  than  himself,  and  which  as  effectually 
shuts  out  from  his  view  those  above  or  below,  be- 
fore and  behind  him. 

The  cells  are  clean  and  well  arranged.  Day- 
light is  admitted  by  a  small  window  beyond  the 
prisoner's  reach.  The  ventilation  is  perfect.  In 
winter  the  mouth  of  a  hot-air  pipe  is  sufficient 
heat,  and  in  the  evening  necessary  light  is  pro- 
cured by  a  gas  jet,  to  which  there  is  no  access 
from  the  interior  of  the  cell.  The  furniture  con- 
sists of  a  washstand,  a  commode  on  the  best 
sanitary  principle,  a  shelf  supporting  some  pewter 
utensils,  and  an  iron  bedstead.  The  bedding  is  a 
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foundation  of  sacking,  a  mattress,  two  sheets,  one 
blanket  in  summer  and  two  in  winter,  and  a  bolster. 
The  convict  has  to  fold  and  put  these  things  away. 
The^  bedstead  itself  is  taken  to  pieces  and  placed 
against  the  wall,  forming  a  table,  in  front  of  which  is 
stool.  The  remainder  of  the  space  is  taken  up  by  a 
the  imi)lements  necessary  to  the  convict's  obliga- 
tonr  daily  task. 

Some  of  the  convicts  are  shoemakers;  others 
bookbinders,  tailors,  carpenters,  even  smiih?. 
The  new-comer  who  knows  no  trade  is  taught 
one.  Those  who  have  had  a  superior  education 
are  employed  in  copying  students'  essays.  The 
produce  of  each  man's  labour  is  divided  equally 
between  the  State  and  himself.  This  latter  por- 
tion is  again  subdivided,  one  half  being  put  aside 
for  the  day  of  his  liberation,  if  not  incarcerated  for 
life,  and  the  other  deposited  at  the  canteen  for  his 
private  use.  His  earnings  never  exceed  two  or 
three  cents  a  day.  In  the  evening,  labour  ended, 
he  dines  and  goes  to  bed.  To  the  dreary  silence 
of  the  day  succeeds  the  dreary  silence  of  dark- 
ness. 

The  rules  of  the  prison  are  such  that  the  coa- 
victs  must  replace  their  hooded  masks  as  soon  as 
the  doors  of  their  cells  open.  They  cannot  expose 
their  faces  even  to  their  warders.  If,  perchance, 
a  face  is  seen  by  a  doctor  it  is  pale  by  the  long 
sunless  shadow  in  which  it  lives  and  the  want  of 
bracing,  blowing  air,  for  even  the  daily  walk  of  an 
hour  in  the  prison  yards  is  at  best  only  exercise  in 
cramped  passages  between  two  high  walls,  partly 
roofed,  shut  in  by  iron  ^ates,  stretching  out  like 
the  sticks  of  a  gigantic  fan,  and  where  a  few 
stunted  plants  soon  wither  and  die.  The  prisoners 
have  that  flaccid  fleshiness  which  comes  from 
absence  of  movement  and  stimulating  activity; 
yet,  in  contradiction  to  the  opinion  prevailing  in 
France  that  no  man  could  stand  solitary  confine- 
ment for  ten  years  without  succumbing  or  getting 
insane,  it  has  been  found  not  to  be  the  case  at 
Louvain.  Two  of  the  inmates  have  dwelt  there 
since  1864,  the  date  of  its  foundation,  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Central  house  after  a  ten  years*  im- 
prisonment at  Ghent.  They  had  been  condemned 
to  death,  but  owing  to  the  virtual  abolition  of  the 
penalty  of  death  in  Belgium,  the  king  had  com- 
muted their  sentence  to  the  perpetual  intombment 
of  their  present  abode.  When  prisoners  have  de- 
served an  alleviation  of  their  penalty  by  ten  years 
of  uninterrupted  good  conduct,  they  are  sent  to 
Ghent,  where  the  rules  of  the  prison  allow  of  their 
working  in  common. 

The  secondary  buildings  contain  the  infirmary, 
laundry,  linen  rooms,  bath  rooms,  bakeries,  and 
kitchens,  all  kept  with  a  scrupulous  cleanliness 
remarkable  even  in  that  land  of  unrivalled  cleanli- 
ness. Huge  iron  pots  contained  an  abundance  of 
excellent  potatoes  boiling  for  the  evening  meal, 
and  the  bread,  although  brown,  was  sweet,  crisp, 
and  of  better  quality  than  that  rationed  out  to  the 
army. 

None  but  isolated  cases  of  revolt  have  ever 
taken  place  at  Louvain.  These  are  punishable  by 
incarceration  in  a  subterranean  dungeon  contain- 
ing but  a  single  wooden  bench,  where  nearly  total 
darkness  prevails.  The  time  of  retention  within 
Its  walls  cannot  exceed  eight  days,  during  which 
the  pnsoner  is  kept  on  bread  and  water.    This 


mode  of  punishment  is  rarely  resorted  to,  as  thei 
is  another  which  is  viewed  with  far  peater  drea 
—the  privation  of  work !  For  those  sflent  recluS 
this  labour  is  the  only  link  which  connects  thei 
ever  so  remotely  with  the  living  world.  It  is  moi 
than  an  occupation — it  is  a  favour,  a  recreatioi 
almost  a  pleasure,  and  the  threat  of  taking  h 
tools  from  him  rarely  fails  to  insure  the  submissio 
of  the  rebel. 


A  MYSTERY  IN  THE  OLD  TOW 
OF   WINCHESTER. 


By  K.  M.  Weld, 
Author  of  "  Lily  the  Lost  One**  «•  Beisy^' eU., tk 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  AUNT. 

THERINE  hastened  to  tell  Monic 
that  Miss  Temple  would  see  ber,  as 
then  led  the  way  upstairs. 

The   girl    entered    her  relative' 
room    timidly,  and   was  soi 
surprised  to  find  that  her  aunt's  appearance 
much  in  accordance  with  what  report  had 
of  her. 

Miss  Temple  was  a  tall,  bony  woman, 
sessing  very  plain  features,  which  were  not  at 
set  off  by  her  loud  coarse  voice.  She  sat  erect 
her  chair,  and  so  repulsive  was  the  expression 
her  countenance,  that  Monica  started  back 
she  first  looked  at  her ;  but,  quickly  conqui 
this,  approached  quietly,  and  kissed  her 
affectionately,  saying  in  a  gentle  tone : 

"How  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  dear  aunt; 
what  is  the  matter  with  your  hand,  have  you  hi 
it  ?  "  she  added,  observing  that  her  aunt's  * 
and  arm  were  in  a  sling. 

Miss   Temple    was    taken     aback    at 
addressed   so    differently   from     what    she 
pected;  for  a  moment,  she  knew  not  what 
answer,  but  replied  at  last : 

"  I  broke  my  arm  two  month's  ago  ;  a  brutei 
a  drunken  cabman  knocked  me  down  as  I 
crossing  the  street ;  but  I  do  not  care  in 
least,  for  I  was  even  with  him.  I  went  to  lai^ 
spent  a  pretty  penny,  but  I  paid  the  fellow  d 
and  got  him  a  month's  imprisonment.  The  smi^ 
who  attended  me  set  my  arm  so  badly  that  I  sbi 
never  have  the  complete  use  of  it  again  ;  but  I  i 
not  care  for  that  either,  for  I  paid  him  off  Hfc 
wise.  I  put  the  case  in  the  hands  of  my  01 
lawyer,  and  he  got  the  rascally  surgeon  fine 
twenty  pounds  and  the  costs." 

'*  I  am  very  sorry "  Monica  began  to  saq 

when  Miss  Temple  interrupted  her. 

•*  Hold  your  tongue  !  No  flummery !  I  b* 
you  do  not  care  two  straws ;  and  mind  you  new 
kiss  me  again,  I  hate  that  kind  of  thing ;  but  whi 
are  you  come  for  ?  " 

•*  Mv  father  has  been  long  ill." 

"  Of  course  he  has,  he  was  always  a  poHq 
brat.  Why  did  he  marry  a  delicate  girl  like  ^ 
mother,  who  is  alwa}rs  ill,  too,  I  warrant  ? " 
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"Yes,  my  dear  mother  is  very  ill,  also ;  neither 
of  thoaaie  DOW  able  to  earn  a  penny.  It  is  for 
this  leasoQ  that  th^  have  consented  at  last  to 
allow  oe  to  come  and  see  you,  that  I  might  en- 
treat joa  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  kind  of 
tm^dpeai  for  me  in  Dorchester,  where  you 
faovsomaoy.  I  should  be  willing  to  do  any- 
^;  to  go  out  to  teach,  to  try  dress-making,  or 
smog  ZD  a  shop,  or  whatever  you  may  judge 
best." 

"What  I  judge  best  for  you  to  do,  is  to  return 
to  joor  parents  at  once.  I  could  get  no  employ- 
peot  k  you  here,  even  if  I  wished  it,  which  I  do 
aot,  1  can  assure  you." 

Moob  looked  at  her  aunt  imploringly,  and  re- 
^  iia  faltering  voice : 

"(Xioy  dear  aunt ;  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  send 
aeM  to  my  almost  starving  parents  !  " 
;  l&s  Temple  looked  a  little  touched,  and  re- 

i  "But  I  see  nothing  I  can  do  for  you.    I  sup- 
iBseyoii  would  be  too  proud  to  take  a  servant^s 

I  "Ifldeed,  I  should  not,  I  would  do  anything  to 
Bs  some  help  for  my  parents." 
"Wen,  then,  child.  I  am  in  want  of  a  servant 
jieU  for  Catherine,  who  let  you  in,  leaves  roe 
Imiow.  But  if  I  take  you  as  my  servant,  you 
m  never  call  me  aunt,  and  change  your  name, 
n  can  call  yourself  Churchill,  instead  of  Tem- 
ie.  Monica  Churchill  will  sound  very  well,  and 
hd  yoQ  never  tell  my  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Curtis, 
kt  you  are  my  niece,  for  she  would  be  certain 
m  it  out  to  some  one." 

hi  will  be  most  careful ;  what  shall  I  have  to 
L" 

rjo  (Acy  me  in  everything,  and  to  obey  Mrs. 
ptis.  You  will  have  to  dust  my  room,  and  make 
ffbed,  and  sweep  the  stairs,  and  when  this  is 
pied  to  do  needle^^ork." 
r  Yes,  aunt." 

pThere,  now !  you  are  calling  me  aunt ! " 
I  "1  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Temple." 
"No,  say  madam ;  not  Miss  Temple." 
I'liiU  ^  not  to  forget  again." 
"Yoa  win  have  many  other  things  to  do,  but 
Ir^  into  the  other  room  and  remain  there  un- 
|*qByott,  for  I  hear  Rebecca  coming." 
mxa.  walked    into  the  room.    She  was  a 
|l^  fine  woman,  but  the  expression  of  her 
^Unprepossessing;  there  was  a  look  of 
tytach  was  quite  repulsive,  and  the  tone 
f  njee  when  she  addressed  her  mistress  was 


■>dliypocritical  in  the  extreme. 
•Wdl,  Ilebecca."  i 


said  Miss  Temple,  "have 
Kncceeded  in  finding  a  servant  girl  likely  to 

^luive  made  every  possible  effort,  and  walked 
*s,  bot  I  cannot  fiid  any  one  I  could  venture 
^ncomoiend.  We  can  manage  without  for  the 
!**ttit;  old  Mrs.  Murphy  must  come  in  every 
9for  an  hour,  and  I  can  do  all  the  rest  of  the 
pt  myself,  for  you  are  so  good  and  kind  that 
*  arc  not  exacting." 

It  was  said  that  Rebecca  was  of  such  a  jealous 
JPttfliatshe  preferred  doin]^  everything  her- 
r*  ^  c^^  *cong  necessary  thmgs  neglected,  to 
"nm  any  one  who  might  rival  her  in  Miss 
»pte'«  good  graces. 


"  I  should  not  at  all  like  to  be  without  a  second 
servant,  Rebecca,  but  I  am  glad  you  have  not  en- 
gaged a  girl  as  I  have." 

"  Indeed,  madam !  "  replied  Rebecca,  in  atone 
of  surprise,  "that  is  extraordinary  I  Where 
could  you  meet  with  one  ?  But  if  the  girl  is  your 
choice  she  must  be  good,  for  you  have  better 
judgment  than  any  other  person  I  know  in  this 
wond;  that  I  always  say." 

"  Perhaps  so,  you  are  not  the  first  person  who 
has  discovered  it,"  said  Miss  Temple,  looking 
vastly  pleased. 

"  Who  is  the  girl  you  have  selected,  madam  ? 
Where  did  you  meet  with  her  ?  " 

"That  is  no  concern  of  jrours :  she  is  in  the 
next  room.  Monica,  Monica  Churchill,  come 
here." 

Monica  came  forward  at  once,  and  looked  sadly 
frightened  when  she  encountered  the  harsh  and 
penetrating  eye  of  Rebecca,  but  she  remained 
silent. 

"  Monica,"  said  Miss  Temple  in  a  decided 
tone,  "I  engage  jyou  as  my  servant  in  the  place 
of  Catherine  SuUivan,  who  leaves  to-morrow.  I 
will  give  you  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  all  found  ; 
Mrs.  Curtis  will  instruct  you  in  your  various 
duties.  On  one  point  I  shall  be  very  strict,  and 
that  is,  that  you  are  not  to  chatter  about  the 
friends  you  have  left.  I  forbid  you  ever  to  speak 
of  them,  for,  if  you  do,  you  will  be  perpetually 
wishing  to  go  back  to  them.  Will  you  promise 
this?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Well,  then,  fo  upstairs  at  once,  for  you  must 
sleep  in  Cathenne's  room ;  you  can  put  your 
clothes  in  her  drawers,  and  she  may  sleep  for  to- 
night in  the  spare  bedroom." 

Rebecca  and  Monica  left  together,  and  the 
latter  went  to  Catherine's  room.  Rebecca  en- 
tered the  kitchen,  where  Catherine  was  sitting 
comfortably  by  the  fire. 

"And  so.  Miss  Temple  has  engaged  a  girl  iit 
your  place,  Catherine  ?" 

"Indeed!  What,  that  niece  of  hers?  that 
pretty,  quiet  looking  girl  ?  " 

"  Niece  ?  No,  not  a  niece ;  this  girl's  name  is 
Churchill,  and  Joseph  Temple  is  the  only  brother 
missus  has." 

"  Ah,  that's  all  very  well  for  her  to  say  now, 
but  she  told  me,  when  she  first  came  to  the  door» 
that  her  name  was  Temple.  Of  course,  that  prinv 
old  dame,  your  missus,  does  not  wish  persons  to 
know  that  she  lets  her  own  niece  be  her  servant^ 
so  she  has  changed  her  name.  I  wish  you  joy,. 
Mrs.  Curtis,"  added  Catherine  in  a  mocking- 
tone,  "  for  this  nice  looking  niece  will  soon  gain 
Miss  Temple's  heart,  I  warrant;  and,  then,  as 
she  is  her  niece,  she  will,  of  course,  leave  her  all 
her  money." 

Rebecca  looked  perfectly  black  with  raee,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  abusing  Catherine  for  her  im- 
pertinence, when  the  girl  stopped  her  short,  and 
said  with  a  sneer : 

"You  had  better  hold  your  toneue,  and  not 
provoke  me,  for  if  you  do,  I  may  cnance  before- 
leaving  to  '  let  a  few  cats  out  of  the  bag.'  and» 
then,  good  bye  to  your  place  with  Miss  Temple, 
for,  remember,  I  can  bring  forward  proofs  of 
everything." 
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Rebecca  did  not  seem  to  like  these  words ;  so 
she  said  no  more,  and  Catherine  continued  sitting 
by  the  fire  until  Miss  Temple's  bell  rang,  and 
Rebecca  went  upstairs. 

Rebecca  was  on  the  point  of  telling  Miss  Tem- 
ple that  she  knew  Monica  was  her  niece,  but  on 
reflection  determined  not  to  do  so;  for,  if  she 
said  she  was  aware  of  the  fact,  that  lady  would 
expect  her  niece  to  be  treated  with  some  little 
deference. 

Monica  soon  rejoined  Catherine  in  the  kitchen. 
Catherine  welcomed  her  with  a  smile,  and  told 
her  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  till  the  time 
came  for  laying  the  supper,  which  would  not  take 
long. 

Catherine  was  in  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
amused  Monica  so  much  with  her  chatter  that  the 
latter  felt  quite  sorry  to  think  that  she  should  so 
soon  lose  her  cheerful  companion,  and  be  re- 
duced to  the  society  of  Rebecca,  for  whom  she 
felt  quite  an  aversion.  She  said  this  to  Catherine, 
who  replied : 

"  Vyell,  I  do  wish  I  was  going  to  remain  a  little 
longer  for  your  sake ;  however,  that  is  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  after  all  I  would  not  suit  you  long, 
as  my  tastes  are  very  different  from  yours ;  but, 
for  all  that,  I  have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  you, 
and  as  I  wish  you  well,  I  must  give  you  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  Rebecca.  If  she  thinks 
Miss  Temple  likes  you,  she  will  never  rest  until 
she  gets  you  turned  out  of  the  house,  and  the 
more  gentle  and  kind  she  seems  outwardly,  the 
more  you  must  fear  her." 

**  Oh,  Catherine  I  "  exclaimed  Monica,  "  I  do 
not  think  that  Rebecca  can  ever  wish  to  harm 
me,  for  I  shall  be  most  careful  to  do  my  duty, 
and  to  please  her  as  well  as  Miss  Temple." 

"  That  will  not  save  you  in  the  least,  quite  the 
contrary,"  replied  Catherine;  **but  now  we  will 
get  ready  the  supper." 

She  rose,  and  with  Monica's  assistance  they 
were  soon  able  to  sit  down  again  by  the 
fire. 

"You  have  given  me  such  kind  and  friendly 
advice,"  said  Monica,  "that  you  must  allow  me 
now,  in  my  turn,  to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  I 
intreat  you  not  to  remam  long  in  the  situation  you 
are  going  to ;  leave  it  as  soon  as  you  can  do  so 
prudently.  It  may  be  agreeable,  it  may  be  just 
to  your  taste,  but  I  am  certain,  from  all  you  have 
told  me,  that  you  will  be  in  a  most  perilous  position. 
I  know  more  about  the  danc;ers  of  these  situations 
than  you  probably  think,  for  the  kind  friend  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much,  knowing  that  I  might  one 
day  be  thrown  into  the  world  without  anyone  to 
guard  and  protect  me,  gave  me  advice  on  many 
points,  which  might  need  caution  in  the  future.  He 
warned  me  particularly  against  the  kind  of  society 
into  which  you  will  be  now  thrown,  and  more 
especially  against  going  much  to  theatres  and 
dances,  unless  I  go  with  some  prudent,  steady 
person  older  than  myself.  Dear  Catherine,  do 
take  warning  in  time ;  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
drawn  into  wickedness ;  you  will  repent  when  too 
late." 

Catherine  looked  at  Monica  in  astonishment ; 
she  could  not  have  believed  it  poa^ible  for  such  a 
young  timid  girl  to  speak  so  firmly,  ^and  she 
answered  hurriedly : 


"I  must  go  to  this  situation  now,  but  I  wi 
take  good  care  of  myself  I  promise  you ;  I  di 
not  seek  it,  Rebecca  found  it  for  roe ;  and  she  i 
certain  I  shall  be  so  happy  there,  that  I  sh^ 
never  leave  it  willingly.  I  wish  to  g:et  marri€ 
soon,  and  how  can  I  expect  to  do  so  if  I  remaj 
moping  in  a  dull  town  like  this  ?  " 

Mrs.  Curtis  entered  the  kitchen  at  this  momen 
the  converation  ceased,  and  as  Catherine  was  j 
go  early  the  next  morning,  and  Mrs.  Curtis  ha 
arranged  for  Catherine  to  sleep  in  the  spare  rooi 
down  stairs,  they  had  no  opportunity  of  renewij 
their  conversation,  and  Catherine  left  withoj 
Monica  seeing  her  again. 

Monica  wrote  to  her  parents  at  once,  and  to 
them  that  Miss  Temple  had  decided  to  keep  h 
in  Catherine's  place,  but  that  she  insisted  on  b| 
changing  her  name. 

The  idea  of  her  being  obliged  to  do  this  ai 
noyed  her  parents  much ;  but  as  Joseph  Temp 
was  well  aware  of  his  sister's  peculiarities,  1 
thought  it  best  to  accede  to  her  wishes  for 
short  time  at  least,  and,  therefore,  raised  do  oI 
jections. 

Monica  commenced  her  duties  on  the  da 
Catherine  Sullivan  left,  and  found  herselfreallj 
very  comfortable. 

Miss  Temple  was  cross  at  times,  likewise  yen 
suspicious,  but  Mrs.  Curtis  was  extremely  kipd 
and  had  not  Monica  remembered  the  waminj 
given  by  Catherine,  she  would  soon  have  opene 
her  mind  to  her  as  freely  as  if  she  had  been  U 
mother ;  but  this  remembrance  made  hercautioa 
and  there  was  an  expression  in  Rebecca's  eye 
which  made  her  feel  afraid  of  her. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  new  servant,  madam' 
asked  Mrs.  Curtis  one  morning  while  '"'-^ 
her  mistress  to  dress. 

"  I  like  her  very  much ;  she  is  so  obedient 
gentle.    What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  " 

"  Well,  madam,  since  you  ask  me  the  qui 
I  must  say  the  truth,  I  think  her  very  ?ly,  a  lil 
double." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Rebecca  ?    I  see  nol 
sly  in  the  girl." 

"Indeed,  madam,  then  I  will  say  no 
your  judgment  is  so  much  better  than  mine,  that 
must  of  course  be  wrong." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  the  gt 
double?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all ;  I  was  only  a  little 
out  by  what  I  overheard  her  saying  about  yon 
the  baker's  boy  this  morning ;  it  was  silly  of ' 
to  be  angry,  but  I  could  not  help  it ;  you  arc 
kind  and  good  that  it  provokes  me  to  hear  " 
one  speak  ill  of  you." 

"  But  what  did  Monica  say  about  me  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  like  to  say,  for  fear  you  si 
be  angry  with  her.  I  would  not  for  the  ^ 
make  you  displeased  with  the  poor  girl,  as  I  d; 
say  she  did  not  mean  anything  wrong.  U I 
you  what  I  heard  her  say,  will  you  promise 
to  scold  her." 

"  I  will  not  speak  to  her  on  the  subject, 
what  did  she  say?  " 

"  She  only  said  that  you  were  a  fidgety  old  cat 
that  you  cared  for  no  one  but  yourself!  andal 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  that  she  was  detcnoia* 
not  to  remain  with  you  over  six  months." 
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**  A  nasty  oneratefiil  hussey  !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Tenpleio  high  wrath,  "I  will  take  good  care 
that  Cleaves  me  long  before  the  six  months  are 
ended." 

"Qb,no,  no!  indeed  you  must  not  be  too  hard 
i^iier.  I  have  no  doubt  her  words  only  pro- 
ceeded from  thoughtlessness.  I  really  ought  not 
tokmUAdyoa  about  it ;  I  am  quite  sorry  that  I 
'  a.  Bat  you  promised  not  to  speak  of  it,  nor  to 
Koidher." 

"lam Sony  I  did  make  such  a  promise  as  she 
deserves  a  thorough  good  scolding." 

No  more  was  said  on  the  sul^'ect ;  but  when 
Iboa  brought  in  the  supper  Miss  Temple  found 
Uti^  everything;  from  that  day  she  could 
ibV/Su^  nght,  and  the  i>oor  girl  was  much  dis- 
timim  puzzled  to  divine  the  reason  of  Miss 

ah  extreme  testiness.    She    confided  her 
to  Rebecca,  who  merely  answered  : 
"Ifiss  Temple  is  in  one  of  her  tantrams  ;  she 
I  Ib  a  ?ile  temper,  but  as  long  as  you  were  a 
.  jtoo^  she  restrained  herself ;  new  you  will  see 

eofit  rest  assured.  But  do  not  mind  such 
;  go  and  take  a  little  walk,  and  you  will 
tqA  your  troubles.  If  you  go  towards  the  vil- 
h^  you  may  take  this  basket  to  my  cousin, 
ws.  Claypole ;  it  contains  something  belonging 
h  her,  aud  you  can  bring  back  the  empty 
feket" 

,  "Thank  you,  Mrs.  Curtis.  1  shall  enjoy  a 
I&  much ;  how  kind  of  you  to  think  of  arranging 
iJor  me,"  said  Monica,  looking  at  Rebecca  with 
mieful  smile. 

Bat  Rebecca  turned  her  head  away  as  if  in 
brch  of  something. 

Monica  left  the  room  to  prepare  for  her  walk, 
M  Rebecca  sat  dow  moodily.  She  looked  un- 
ippy,  yes,  positively  unhappy,  as  if  tortured  by 
morse.  That  she  was  an  artful  woman  there 
Bid  be  no  doubt ;  but  yet  she  seemed  at  times 
rile  unable  to  silence  the  reproaches  of  her  con- 
J^.  Envy  was  the  demon  which  she  had 
[wed  to  take  possession  of  her  heart,  and  this 
k  spirit  constantly  incited  her  to  injure,  and 
ittroy  if  possible  all  whom  she  fancied  likely  to 
R»nt  her  in  Miss  Temple's  afPections. 
*»dyet  grace  was  not  quite  destroyed  in  her 
■rt;  the  religious  impressions  of  childhood 
sP^Mtly  cropped  up,  filling  her  soul  with  re- 

■Jm  |iod    feelings    were,    however,    always 
■Pjfcftt  and  her  determination  to  get  nd  of 

t*wlecame  stronger  and  stronger  as  she  saw 
*tolc  temper  and  other  good  qualities  of 
I  .3**^  girl,  which  she  felt  sure  would  quickly 
•^  the  heart  of  her  surly  old  mistress. 
JMa.  walked  quickly  to  Mrs.  Claypole' s.  and 
ghcr the  basket.  She  took  it  into  the  back 
*wo,  and  returned  it  empty. 

^^What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Rebecca?" 
^^ed  Miss  Temple  one  morning,  '*  you  look  as 
j"ack  as  thunder,  and  you  bang  everything  about 
P  H  determined  to  break  all  my  cups  and 
•aaccrs." 

*  J*™  a  httle  worried  this  morning,  ma'am." 


I* Worried!  and  pray  what  about  f ' 
.  loonotliketo  say;  I 


t^iniog 


any^ie.' 


have  such  a  horror  of 


"Indeed!  But  whom  are  you  afraid  of  in- 
juring?" 

"  I  do  not  like  to  say.  And  yet  my  conscience 
tells  me  that  you  ought  to  know  everything  that 
goes  on  in  your  house." 

"  Of  course  I  ought ;  therefore,  out  with  it  at 
once.    I  know  you  are  longing  to  do  so." 

"  Indeed  I  am  not,  ma'am,  for  it  concerns 
poor  Monica,  in  whom  you  know  I  take  an  in- 
terest. I  fear  she  is  far  from  honest.  I  miss 
first  one  thing,  and  then  another.  Sometimes  it 
is  only  pastry,  or  delicacies  from  your  table,  but 
at  others,  small  articles  of  clothing.  Just  now  I 
miss  your  turquoise  ring.  I  saw  it  on  your 
dressing-table  yesterday  morning  before  she 
made  the  bed ;  it  was  not  there  afterwards, 
and  I  have  hunted  in  every  place  I  can  think 
of." 

"  I  daresay  it  is  somewhere  in  the  room  ;  have 
you  asked  Monica  about  it." 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  waited  until  I  had  spoken  to 
you." 

"  Call  Monica  at  once." 

Monica  was  called,  and  came  immediately,  but 
looked  much  alarmed,  and  blushed  up  to  the 
eyes  at  being  thus  suddenly  sent  for,  as  she  made 
sure  Miss  Temple  was  displeased  at  something, 
when  asked  if  she  had  seen  the  ring  in  question, 
she  answered ; 

"No." 

Her  frightened  expression,  however,  gave  her 
quite  the  appearance  of  guilt,  and  Miss  Temple 
questioned  her  in  a  sharp  tone. 

She  continued  to  deny  having  seen  the  rinify 
and  they  searched  in  every  comer  of  the  room  in 
vain,  it  was  not  found,  and  its  disappearance  re- 
mained a  mystery,  but  poor  Monica  found,  to 
her  great  grief  that  Miss  Temple  really  suspected 
her  of  taking  it,  for  she  treated  her  from  this  time 
with  still  more  coldness  and  reserve,  and  seemed 
to  be  ever  on  the  watch  when  she  was  in  the 
room. 

Rebecca  endeavoured  to  increase  this  ill-feeling 
by  speaking  constantly  of  her  in  a  disparaging 
tone,  and  treating  her  piety  with  derision. 

"I  never  can,"  she  would  often  exclaim, 
"place  any  reliance  on  those  devout  giris,  who 
are  constantly  mumbling  prayers.  They  are 
always  deceitful.  I  have  never  known  one  fond 
of  runninsf  out  to  church,  like  Monica,  who  has 
not  turned  out  badly  in  the  end.  Going  to  church 
is  merely  a  pretence,  in  order  to  meet  their  friends. 
I  do  expect  we  shall  discover  one  day  that 
Monica  is  a  regular  thief !  We  have  no  proof,  it 
is  true,  of  her  having  stolen  the  ring,  but  who 
else  could  have  taken  it  ?  No  other  person  en- 
tered the  room." 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  her  having 
taken  it,  Rebecca,"  answered  Miss  Temple, 
tartly,  "So,  I  daresay,  you  are,  as  usual,  sus- 
pecting without  any  reason.'" 

"  I  hope  so  ma'am  ;  but  you  yourself  remarked 
her  guilty  face." 

"  Well,  perhaps  so,  perhaps  so !  "  replied  Miss 
Temple,  coldly ;  "  but  now  go  down  stairs,  and 
see  about  my  dinner." 

Rebecca  left  the  room  feeling  that  she  had 
played  her  cards  well. 

{To  be  conhnued,) 
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The  Lamp. 


S.  MARTIN'S,  OLD  CANTERBURY. 


(T  is  usually  said  that  S.  Martin's 
Church  stands  on  the  site  of  Queen 
Bertha's  ancient  oratory.  It  does 
undoubtedly;  but  we  believe  that 
the  present  fabric  contains  a  portion 
of  the  very  building  in  which  Bishop  Luidhard  and 
S.  Augustine  ministered.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  exterior  of  the  chancel  it  has  been  stripped  of 
its  hideous  plaister  covering,  so  that  the  masonry 
of  the  wall  nas  been  laid  bare.  A  well-defined 
portion  is  almost  whoU]^  composed  of  Roman 
bricks  whilst  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the  chan- 
cel similar  bricks  are  interspersed  with  other 
material.  The  first  part  gives  every  indication  of 
having  been  an  original  construction,  the  bricks 
being  closely  and  evenly  laid.  It  is  of  Roman 
material  unquestionably  and  probably  of  British 
workmanship.  In  this  most  ancient  piece  of  the 
wall  there  is  a  very  early  Norman  arch,  evidently 
inserted  in  much  older  masonry.  It  follows  that 
this  chancel  wall  is  much  older  than  the  Norman 

Seriod.  But  it  was  almost  certainly  built  at  two 
ifferent  epochs.  We  cannot  suppose  the  Saxons 
built  and  rebuilt  it,  and.  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
the  chief  mass  of  Roman  brick  forms  part  of  the 
British  church  which  the  craftsmen  of  Ethelbert's 
time  adapted  for  Bertha's  use.  The  other  part 
of  the  chancel  is  made  up  of  material  partly 
taken  from  an  older  building,  and  it  contains  a 
rough  arch  which  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
early  Saxon  masonry. 

The  nave  and  tower  are  doubtless  a  much  later 
addition  to  the  small  Saxon  church.  Seen  from 
some  little  distance,  S.  Martin's  has  a  venerable 
appearance  quite  in  keeping  with  its  supposed 
antiquity.  Within,  the  church  is  simple  in  form 
and  construction.  A  pointed  arch  separates  the 
nave  from  the  chancel.  A  piscina  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave  probably  marks  the  site  of  a  side 
altar  in  pre- Reformation  times,  and  in  the  chancel 
wall  is  an  ancient  aumbry  one  of  the  veiy  few  of 
these  receptacles  for  the  sacred  vessels  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  with  their  doors.  In  this  case,  the 
door  is  of  carved  oak,  probably  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  re- 
cess, now  used  as  a  vestxy,  and  which  looks  as  if 
it  was  designed  for  a  confessional.  It  has  a  door 
opening  to  the  nave.  It  contains  two  windows, 
one  having  a  representation  of  Pope  Greeoiy,  the 
other  that  of  Bishop  Luidhard,  Queen  Bertha's 
chaplain.  The  inscription  * '  Lindardus  Episcopus ' ' 
is  within  the  nimbus,  a  crosier  and  mitre  are  m  the 
bishop's  hands.  This  piece  of  glass  was  found, 
we  believe,  some  years  ago  in  Lx>ndon,  in  an  old 
curiosity  shop  in  Wardour  Street.  It  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  spot  it  now  occupies,  and  is  of  excel- 
lent design  and  execution.  The  other  painted 
flass  is  modem.  One  window  shows  S.  Martin  of 
ours  (to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated),  parting 
his  cloak  with  the  beggar. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  recess  con* 
taining  an  ancient  stone  tomb  which  has  been 
pointed  out  as  that  of  Queen  Bertha.  The  Latin 
inscription  which  was  placed  above  this  tomb  by 
a  late  rector  of  S.  Martin's  (the  Rev.  W.  Chess- 
byre)  does  little  more  than  give  expression  to  the 


doubt  which  exists  as  to  the  burial  place  of  Ethd 
bert's  queen :  "If  near  here  the  remains  i 
Queen  Bertha  be  found — may  she  rest  in  peace. 
The  tradition  which  connects  this  stone  coffin  wil 
Queen  Bertha  is  apparently  not  more  ancient  tha 
the  time  of  Fuller  (1655).  It  is  not  mentioned  I 
Somner  whose  work  was  published  in  1640. 
has  to  contend  against  the  distinct  assertion  I 
the  old  chroniclers  that  Ethelbert  was  buried  b 
side  Queen  Bertha  in  the  porch  of  S.  Martin's! 
they  Abbey  Church  of  S.  Peter  and  Paul,(| 
Augustine's  Abbey).  All  that  we  can  say,  thcS 
fore,  is  that  in  the  Church  of  S.  Martin  is  a  nam 
less  tomb  of  great  antiquity  which  some  belia 
to  be  that  of  uie  gentle  and  pious  Bertha. 

Long  and  animated  discussions  have  arisen  i 
to  the  age  of  the  Font,  which  many  consider  | 
be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Ethelbert  and  pr 
bably  that  in  which  he  was  baptized  by  S.  Aupi 
tine.    It  is  more  generally  declared  to  belong 
the  transition  Norman  period.     It  is  quite 
sible,  however,  that  it  is  in  part  the  work  of 
periods.   It  is  composed  of  three  separate 
bands  of  stone,  differently  ornamented.   One 
the  tiers  is  undoubtedly  of  the  later  age.  It 
encircled  by  interlacing  round  arches.   Jut  t\ 
other  two  tiers  and  the  rim  appear  to  be  dedd 
older,  and  their  ojoament  of  intertwined  di 
may  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  work.     Whatever  may 
its  age,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  be 
preserved,  for  not  so  very  many  years  have  ela] 
since  it  was  lying  in  the  churchyard  in  sei 
separate  pieces. 

Old  brasses  are  rare  in  Canterbury,  and 
those  in  the  pavement  of  S.  Martin's  are 
specially   remarkable  they  Ure  worth  meat 
There  are  the  fieures  of  Michael  Francis  Serti^ 
and  Jane  his  wife,  with  the  date  mSy.    A  " 
also  m  the  chancel  pavement  records  that  *' 
lieth   Thomas  Stoughton,  late  of  Ash,  in 
County  of  Kent,  gentleman,  who  departed 
life  the  12th  of  June,  1591."    There  is  also 
plate  to  Stephen  Fulks  and  Alice  his  wife 
1406,  the  oldest  dated  brass  in  Canterbury, 
inscription  recalls  to  mind  an  inscription  on 
ancient  finial  sepulchral  cross  which  was  dag 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  in  the  churchj* 
Upon  one  lace  it   bears  Helbwhyte,  in  n 
letters   written  in  a  hollow  moulding.    On 
other  side  the  words  "  And  Alys  ys  wj'fe/' 
sunk  in  the  hollow  groove,  showing  that  it 
used  as  a  memorial  of  some  dame  Alice  « 
later  period.     This  old  cross  now  stands  on 
pedestal  close  to  the  Lych  Gate.    It  is  well 
observing. 

The  churchyard  of  S.  Martin's  is  rapidly 
with  the  dead.  The  old  headstones  seem  in 
cases  remarkably  well  preserved.  The 
date  we  noticed  was  1686.  One  ten  years 
marks  the  last  home  of  a  worthy  who  is  dc 
as  "honest  John  ThirkiU."  These  tomi 
show  a  curious  gradation  of  sepulchral 
the  oldest  bear  only  emblems  of  mortal^ 
and  bones  ;  a  later  generation  relieved 
melancholy  mementoes  by  adding  cherubs; 
still  skulls  and  crossbones  disappear,  and 
the  angelic  emblems  remain.  Many  wbo 
bnried  there  have  desired  to  be  laid  In  a  spot 
haHowed  with  Christtan  memories. 
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IMPORTANT  FAMILY  MEDICINE. 


TRADE 


MARK. 


AMOMiLE  Pills, 

THE 
MOST    OEBTAIN   PBE8EBVER   OF   HEALTH, 

A  MELD,   TBT  SPEEDT,   SAFE,   Ain> 

SCTUAL  AID  IN  GASES  OF  INDIGESTION 

AND    ALL    STOMACH    COMPLAINTS, 

ASDf  AS  A  NATUBAL  00NSEQX7ENCE, 

OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  SWEETEHIB  OF  THE  WHOLE  8TSTEH. 


DIGESTION  is  a  weakness  or  want 

^of  power  of  the  digestive  juices  in 

p'tlooiach  to  convert  wliat  we  eat  and 

ko  healthy  matter  for  ^e  proper 

aent  of  tJ^e  whole  system.    It  is 

L  hf  everything  which  weakens  the 

'  a  genrnJ,  or  the  stomach  in  par- 

From  it  proceed  nearly  all  the 

I  to  irhich  we  are  liable  ;  for  it  is 

ain  that  if  we  could  always  keep 

kratomach  ri^ht  we  should  only  die  by 

\  «|^  or  accident.     Indigestion  pro- 

I  a  great  variety  of  unpleasant  sensa- 

amongst  the  most  prominent  of 

Hmserable  effects  are  a  want  of,  or  an 

I  ap}>etite,  sometimes  attended 

\  a  constant  craving  for  drink,  a  dis- 

I  or  feeling  of  enlargement  of  the 

flatulency,  heartburn,  pain  in 

)  stomach,  acidity,  unpleasant  ^aste  in 

nooath,  perhaps  sickness,  rumbling 

in  the  bowels ;  in  some  cases  of 

aved  digestion  there  is  nearly  a  com- 

te  disrelish  for  food,  but  still  the  ap- 

itite  ia  not  greatly  impaired,  as  at  the 

M  period  of  meals  persons  so  afflicted 

I  eat  heartily,  although  without  much 

[jpatification ;  a  long  train  of  nervous* 

aptoma  are  also  frequent  attendants, 

teral  deb^ty,  gr^t  languidness,  and 

Lfiio^^acity  for  exertion.    The  minds  of 

so  afflicted  frequently  become 

dtable    and    desponding,   and   great 

I  Snziety  is  observable  in  the  countenance ; 

I  they  appear  thoughtful,  melancholy,  and 

*lejectea,  under  great  apprehension  of 

}  imaginary  danger,  will  start  at  any 

itHiexpecied  noise   or   occurrence,  and 

J^me  to  agitated  that  they  require 

I  Sometime  to  calm  and  collect  themselves; 

;  for  all  t^i'"  the  mind  is  exhilarated 


without  much  difficulty ;  pleasing  events, 
society,  will  for  a  time  dissipate  all  ap- 
pearance of  disease  ;  but  the  excitement 
produced  by  an  agreeable  change  vanishes 
soon  after  the  cause  has  ffone  by.  Other 
symptoms  are,  violent  pslpitations,  rest- 
lessness, the  sleep  disturbed  by  fri^iful 
dreams  and  startmgs,  and  affording  little 
or  no  refreshment ;  occasionally  there  is 
much  moaning,  with  a  sense  of  weieht 
and  oppression  upon  the  chest,  night- 
mare, &c. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  symptoms  of  this  first  invader 
upon  the  constitution,  as  in. a  hundred 
cases  of  IndufesUon  there  will  probably 
be  something  peculiar  to  each  ;  but  be 
they  what  they  may,  they  are  aU  oc- 
casioned by  the  food  becoming  a  burden 
rather  than  a  suj^rt  to  the  stomach ; 
and  in  all  its  stages  the  medicine  most 
wanted  is  that  which  wiU  afford  speedy 
and  effectual  assistance  to  the  digestive 
organs,  and  give  energy  to  the  nervous 
andmuscularsystems — nothixig  can  more 
speedily,  or  with  more  certainty,  effect 
so  desirable  an  object  than  Norton'i 
Extract  of  Camomile  Flowers.  The  herb 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  highly 
esteemed  in  England  as  a  grateful  ano- 
dyne, imparting  an  aromatic  bitter  to  the 
taste  and  a  pleasing  degree  of  warmth 
and  strength  to  the  stomach  ;  and  in  all 
cases  of  indigestion,  gout  in  the  stomacl^ 
windy  colic,  and  general  weakness,  it  hs%v 
for  ages  been  strongly  recommended  by 
the  most  eminent  practitioners  as  very 
useful  and  beneficiat  The  great,  indeed 
only,  objection  to  its  use  has  been  the 
large  quantity  of  water  which  it  takes  to 
dissolve  a  small  part  of  the  flowen  and 
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OBSEEVAnONS   ON  INDIGESTION. 


which  must  be  taken  with  it  into  the 
stomach.  It  requires  a  quarter  of  •  pint 
of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  the  sokible 
portion  of  one  drachm  ot  OamomileFlow- 
era ;  and  when  one  or  even  two  oanteB 
may  be  taken  with  advaakige,  it  must  at 
once  be  seen  how  impoasible  it  is  to  take 
a  proper  dose  of  this  wholesome  herb  in 
the  form  of  tea  ;  and  the  only  reason 
why  it  has  not  long  since  been  placed 
the  very  first  in  ra^  of  all  restcrative 
medicines  is,  that  in  taking  it  the  stomach 
has  always  been  loaded  with  water,  which 
tends  in  a  great  measure  to  oounteraot, 
and  very  frequently  wholly  to  destroy, 
the  effect.  It  must  be  evident  that  load- 
ing a  weak  stomach  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  merelyfor  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying into  it  a  smatt  quantity  of  medi- 
cine, must  be  injurious  ;  and  that  the 
xnedicine  must  possess  powerful  renova- 
ting properties  only  to  counteract  the 
bad  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
water.  Generallv  speaking,  this  has 
been  the  case  with  Camomile  Flowers,  a 
herb  possessing  the  highest  restorative 
qualities,  and  when  properly  taken,  de- 
cidedly ike  most  speedy  restorer,  and  the 
most  certain  preserver  of  health. 

'NoBSON's  Camomile  Fills 

are  ^epared  by  a  peculiar  process,  acci- 
dentally discovered,  and  known  only  to 
i^e  proprietor,  and  ii4iich  he  firmly  be- 
lieves to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
modem  disooveries-in  medicine,  by  which 
aE  the  essential  and  extractive  matter  of 
more  than  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  is  con- 
oentrated  in  four  modwrate-sized  pills. 
Experienee  has  afforded  the  most  ample 
proof  that  they  possess  all  the  fine  aro- 
matic and  stomachic  properties  for  which 
the  herb  has  been  esteemed ;  and,  as 
they  are  taken  into  the  stomach  unen- 
•iuftbered  by  any  diluting  or  indigestible 
■ubstanoe,  in  tne  same  degree  has  their 
benefit  been  more  immediate  and  de- 
cided. Mild  in  their  operation  and 
l^easant  in  their  effect,  they  may  be 
taken  at  any  age^  Mid  under  any  oircum- 
atances,  without  dangeror  inccmvenience. 
A  petsMi  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  a  whole 
day  oi  night  oould  not  possibly  receive 
any  injury  from  taking  them,  but,  on 
the  oontnoy,  they  would  effectually  pre- 
r^eata  cold  being  taken. «  After  a  long 
aoquaintaaoe  witii  and  strict  obser- 
vanee  of  the  medicinal  properties  of 
Norton* »  Camomile  PiUa,  it  is  only  doing 
them  justice  to  say,  that  they  are  really 
ihemMt  vabisbleof  allTomo  Mbdicinxs. 
By^the  vesrd  ienie  is  meant  a  medicine 


which  gives  strength  to  the  stomach  s^ 
ficient  to  digeit  in  proper  quantities  i 
-wholesome  food,  which  increases  tj 
power  of  every  nerve  and  musde  of  tl 
human  body,  or,  in  other  words,  inri^ 
rates  the  nervous  and  muscular  system 
The  scSidity  or  firmness  of  the  wk 
tissue  of  me  body,  wiiich  so  qiuck 
follows  the  use  of  Norton's  Camotm 
JPiUs,  their  certain  and  speedy  effect 
repairing  the  partial  dilapidations  fro 
time  or  intemperance,  and  their  laetb 
salutary  influence  on  the  whole  frame, 
most  convincing,  that  in  the  smsUi 
compass  is  contamed  the  largest  quanti 
of  the  tonic  principle,  of  so  peculiar 
nature  as  te  pervade  the  whole  systoi 
through  which  it  dif^ises  health  la 
stren^  sufficient  to  resist  the  f onnstiq 
of  disease,  and  also  to  fortify  the  oonid 
tution  against  contagion ;  as  soch  thm 
general  use  is  stron^y  recommeoMm 
a  preventative  during  the  preTdencelt 
malignant  fever  or  other  infectiomdir 


eases,  and  to  personsattendingsic^- 
they  are  invaluable,  as  in  no  one  is 
have  they  ever  failed  in  preventing 
taking  of  illness,  even  nnd^  the 
trying  circumstances. 

As  N<»toii'8  Camomile  POIs 
paBtioulaxly  recommended  foraU  stoi 
conylaints  or  indigestion,  it  wjA  pi 
bly  be  expected  that  some  advice  sh( 
be  given  respecting  diet,  though 
all  that  has  been  written  upon  tiie 
ject,  after  the  publication  of  vdi 
upon  volume,  after  the  countiy  h&s, 
it  were,  been  inundated  with  pr 
essays  on  diet  as  a  means  of  proh 
life,  it  would  be  imnec^saxy  io  si| 
more,  did  we  not  feel  it  our  duty  to 
make  the  humble  endeavour  of  inducing 
the  pubHo  to  regard  them  not,  but  to 
adopt  that  oourse  which  is  dictated  uj 
natiue,  by  reason,   and   by  oomDwn 
sense,     tiiose  persons  who  study  tha 
wholesomes,  and  are  governed  by  the 
opinion  of  writers  on  diet,  are  uiiifon»;y 
both  unhealthy  in  body  and  iwak  m 
mind«     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
palate  is  designed  to  inform  ua  whattf 
proper  for  the  stomach,  and  of  oouije 
that  must  best  instruct  us  what  food  to 
take  and  what  to  avoid ;  we  want  no 
other  advisOT.  Nothing  can  be  more  d^ 
than  that  those  articles  which  are  ag^ 
able  to  the  taste  were  by  nature  intend^ 
for  our  food  and  sustoianoe,  whether 
liquid  or  solid,  foreign  or  of  ^^^^ 
duotion ;  if  they  are  pure  and  ^r" 
terated,  no  harm  need  be  dreaflflfl  ^ 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  INDIGESTION. 


Itk( 


»periy, 


Mrw;  they  will  only  injure  by  abuse. 
Caaeqiwintly,  whatever  the  palate  ap- 
fKfeSi  eat  and  drink  always  in  modera- 
Hm,  but  neTer  in  excess ;  keeping  in 
'msd  th&t  the  first  process  of  d^^tion 
'  y&i(xmed  in  the  mouth,  the  second 
he  stomafth  ;  and  that,  in  order  that 
itomsch  may  be  able  to  do  its  work 
jy  it  is  requisite  the  first  process 
be  well  performed ;  this  consists 
icsting  or  chewing  the  solid  f ood^ 
to  hreak  down  and  separate  the 
and  small  substances  of  meat  and 
),  mixing  them  well,  and  blend- 
whole  t^ether  before  they  are 
ed ;  and  it  is  particularly  urged 
all  to  take  plen^  of  time  to  their 
and  neyer  eat  in  haste.    If  you 
m  to  this  short  and  simple,  but 
tnaiTe  adyice,  and  find    that 
are  Tahous  things  which  others 
i  drink  with  pleasure  and  without 
enience,  and  which  would  be  plea- 
»i  to  yourself  only  that  they  disagree, 
Muirj  at  once  conclude  that  the  fault 
Rm^  stomach,  that  it  does  not  pos- 
•  fee  power  whidi  it  ought  to  do, 
fc^iimts  assistance,  and  the  sooner 
wMokonce  is  afforded  the  better.  A 
^ikrt  trial  of  this  medicine  will 
"ITOTe  how  soon  it  will  put  the 
teidi  in  a  condition  to  perform  with 
■will  the  work  which  nature  intended 
wit   By  its  use  you  will  soon  be  able 
h  enjoy,  in  moderation,  whatever  is 
V^ceable  to  the  taste,  and  unable  to 
•tew  one  individual   article   of   food 
*^  disagrees  with  or  sits  unpleasantly 
«  the  stomach.     Never  forget  that  a 
■Bill  meal  well  digested  affords  more 
So^nshment  to  the  system  than  a  large 
•oe,  eren  of  the  same  food,  when  di- 
9>ted  imp^ectly.     Let  the  dish  be 
W  BO  dielicious,   ever  so  enticing  a 
'iriety  offered,  the  bottle  ever  so  en- 
diantmg,  never  forget  that  temx>erance 
*end»  to  preserve  health,  and  that  health 
» tbe  B<ml  of  enjoyment.    But  should 
iQ  imiffopriety  be  at  any  time,  or  ever 
*QQft^  committed,  by  which  the  stomach 
JwoBMs  overloaded  or  disordered,  ren- 
wit  immediate  aid  by  taking  a  dose  of 
ixrrtm's  Camomile  FiUs,  which  will  so 
^niptly  assist  in  carrying  off  the  bur- 


den thus  imposed  upon  it,  that  all  will 
soon  be  right  again. 

It  is  most  certainly  true  that  every 
person  in  his  lifetime  consumes  a  quan- 
tity of  noxious  matter,  which  if  taken 
at  one  meal  would  be  fatal :  it  is  these 
small  quantities  of  noxious  matter,  which 
are  introduced  into  our  food,  either  bv 
accident  or  wilfid  adulteration,  which 
we  find  so  often  upset  the  stomach,  and 
not  unfrequently  lay  the  foundation  of 
illness,  and  perhaps  final  ruination  to 
health.  To  preserve  the  constitution, 
it  should  be  our  constant  care,  if  pos- 
sible, to  counteract  the  effect  of  these 
small  quantities  of  unwholesome  matter ; 
and  whenever,  in  that  way,  an  enemy  to 
the  constitution  finds  its  way  into  the 
stomach,  a  friend  should  immediately  be 
sent  after  it,  which  would  prevent  its 
mischievous  effects,  and  expel  it  alto- 
gether ;  no  better  fnend  can  be  foimd — 
no,  none  which  will  perform  the  task 
with  greater  certainty,  than  NORTON'S 
CAMOMILE  PILLS.  And  let  it  be 
observed,  that  the  longer  this  medicine 
is  taken  the  less  it  will  be  wanted,  and 
it  can  in  no  case  become  habitual,  as  its 
entire  action  is  to  give  energy  and  force 
to  the  stomach,  which  is  the  spring  of 
life,  the  soiurce  from  which  the  whole 
frame  draws  its  succour  and  support. 
After  an  excess  of  eating  or  drinking, 
and  upon  every  occasion  of  the  general 
health  being  at  aU  disturbed,  these  Pills 
should  be  immediately  taken,  as  they 
will  stop  and  eradicate  disease  at  its 
conunencement.  Indeed,  it  is  most  con- 
fidently asserted  that,  by  the  timely  use 
of  this  medicine  only,  and  a  common 
degree  of  caution,  any  person  may  enjoy 
aU  the  comforts  withm  his  reach,  may 
pass  through  life  without  an  illness,,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  attaining  a  healthy 
OLD  AGE. 

On  account  of  their  volatile  properties, 
they  must  be  kept  in  bottles ;  and  if 
closely  corked  their  quaUties  are  neither 
impaired  by  time  nor  injured  by  any 
change  of  dime  whatever.  Price  IS^d. 
and  28.  9d.  each,  with  full  directions. 
The  large  bottle  contains  the  quantity 
of  three  small  ones,  or  Pills  equal  to 
fourteen  ounces  of  Camomile  Flowisks. 


Sold  by  nearly  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors. 
S^pwtlcnlar  to  ask  for  "NORTON'S  PILLS,"  and  do  not  be 
penuaded  to  purchase,  an  imitatiou. 
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A    CLEAR    COMPLEXION  I  I  1 


[GODFREY'S 


EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

TS  strongly  lecommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beantifyinj^  and  Pre 
serving  the  SKIN,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  and  charming  appearanet 
It  mil  completely  remove  Tan,  Sonbum,  Bedness,  dec.,  and  by  its  Bakusii 
and  Healing  qualities  render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  ftam  dipeq 
iux,  dear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  eruption ;  and  by  continmng  ib 
nse  only  a  short  time,  the  skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and  smootii,  and 
tiie  complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautifoL 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine 
Vendors  and  Ferfiuners. 


STEEDMAN'S 

Soothing  Powders 

FOR  CHILDREN  CUTTING  TEETH. 


The  value  of  this  Medicine  has  been  largely  tested  in  aU  parts  of  the  woiU 
and  by  all  grades  of  society  for  npwards  of  fifty  years. 

Its  extensive  sale  has  induced  spurious  lmitationS|  in  some  of  wMd 
the  outside  Label  and  the  coloured  Paper  enclosing  the  Backet  of 
Powders  so  closely  resemble  the  Original  as  to  have  deceived  many  Por- 
diasers.  The  Proprietor  therefore  feels  it  due  to  the  Public  to  give  a  special 
caution  against  such  imitations,  . 
•  All  purchasers  are  therefore  requested  carefully  to  observe  that  tiie  woxli 
"  JOHN  STEEDMAN,  Chemist,  Walworth,  Surrey,"  ««  en- 
graved on  the  Government  Stamp  aflfixed  to  each  Packet,  in  White  Letters 
on  a  Red  Ground,  without  which  none  are  genuine.  The  name 
•  STEEDMAN  is  spelt  with  two  JEJS'a. 

Prepared  ONLY  at  Walworth,  Surrey,  and 

.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors, 

in  Packets,  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  Od.  each. 
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LVN.NBRUUKE   KLlAlNED   FOR  THE   L>EFE?iCK» 


^\lt   Curse   of   fjinnbrophc    gUnor. 


CHAPTIR    IL  him,  and  handed  me  a  long  brief  and  a  stiff  re- 

'  tainintj-fee,  sayinj^: : 
Mcod  Darcy,  the  solicitor,  of  CIenieTit*s        "  There,  run  your  eye  over  that!    It  you  can 
Ino,  to  whom  I  owe  whatever  success  1     talk  \h*t  jury  over  to  gtve  our  clients  a  verdict, 
have  made,  came  to  my  chambers  in     your  fortune's  made !  "  and  he  gave  me  a  quick 
TeiKple  one  suramer  day,  m  unusual  haste  for  1  tap  on  the  shoulder.  ^<^  j 
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I  had  taken  up  the  paper  languidly. 

*•  Myers  against  Lynnbrooke. 

With  a  quickening  thrill  I  ran  my  eye  rapidly 
over  the  bnef  and  soon  made  myself  master  of  its 
•contents. 

The  client  I  was  called  upon  to  defend  was 
Charles  Lynnbrooke,  of  Lynnbrooke  Manor ;  our 
opponent,  the  plaintiff,  a  neighbouring  land- 
owner.   The  cause  simply  this : 

Three  of  the  squire's  children  had  been  drowned 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  small  skiff  on  the  moat  He 
at  once  vowed  no  more  lives  should  be  given  up  to 
its  ereedy  waters,  and  set  about  the  drainage.  In 
so  doing  he  unavoidably  diverted  the  current  of  a 
small  watercourse  known  as  the  Lynnbrook,  to 
the  alleged  detriment  and  damage  of  the  plaintiff*  s 
property. 

Had  the  plaintiff  not  been  litigious,  the  case 
might  have  been  compromised  at  the  outset,  when 
the  squire  offered  compensation  to  Sir  Joseph 
Myers. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  a  letter  lay  open  on 
my  table  before  me,  containing  overtures  from  the 
opposite  side,  wherein  my  supposed  hereditary 
antagonism  to  the  Lynnbrookes  of  the  manor  was 
openly  relied  on  as  reason  why  they  should  retain 
me  as  counsel,  and  I  rejoice  to  hold  their  brief. 

It  is  possible  to  have  too  low  an  estimate  of 
human  nature.  Why  should  1,  John  Lynnbrooke, 
exercise  such  gifts  as  I  possess  in  order  to  oppose 
my  own  distant  kin,  who  had  never  done  me  a  per- 
sonal wrong  ? 

I  had  just  declined  the  plaintiff's  brief,  when 
Mr.  Darcy  put  his  head  in  at  the  door.  I  showed 
him  the  letter  and  my  reply. 

It  remained  for  me  to  prove  black  was  white,  or 
to  suffer  a  non-suit.  There  is  something  in  the 
old  adage  that  **  blood  is  thicker  than  water."  I 
resolved  to  do  my  utmost  for  our  client,  in  spite 
of  dead-and-gone  feuds.  I  threw  myself  into  the 
case,  ransacking  legal  records  for  points  and  pre- 
cedents. 

A  day  or  two  had  elapsed.  Leaving  the  Temple 
in  the  forenoon,  I  encountered  Darcy  in  the  gate- 
way, just  as  I  was  turning  into  i'leet  Street.  He 
caught  me  by  the  button-hole  and  invited  me  to 
luncheon  with  him.  As  I  hesitated,  a  light 
basket-phaeton,  containing  a  gentleman  and  lady, 
with  a  small  page  in  dark  livery  behind,  drove 
under  Temple  Bar  and  stopped  in  front  of  us. 

**  By  Jove  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Darcy,  and  almost 
before  the  words  had  left  his  lips  the  page  was  at 
the  horse's  head,  and  the  gentleman,  whose  eyes 
and  hair  were  black  as  my  own,  and  who  struck 
me  as  a  disagreeable  likeness  to  myself— but  not 
a  bad-looking  fellow  on  the  whole—had  jumped 
out,  throwing  the  reins  to  the  lady,  as  lovely  a 
brunette  as  it  had  been  my  fate  to  meet,  with 
eyes  as  soft  and  melancholy  as  her  companion's 
were  eager  and  fiery. 

With  barely  a  word  of  apolo^  to  me,  he  drew 
the  solicitor  aside,  and  began  in  a  hurried  voice 
I  could  not  choose  but  hear : 

"What's  this  your  clerk  tells  me,  Mr.  Darcy? 
Do  you  know  into  what  hands  you  have  committed 
our  case  ?    This  Mr.  John  Lynnbrooke " 

"  Is  a  very  rising  young  barrister— could  not  be 
in  better  hands,"  interrupted  the  lawyer  imper- 
turbably. 


"  He  claims  kinship  with  the  Lynnbrookes  of 
Lynnbrooke,  sir.  There  is  an  old  feud  between 
his  branch  of  the  family  and  ours.  You  must 
withdraw  the  brief  at  any  cost.  He  will  ruin  ooi 
cause.  In  my  father's  name  I  insist  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  brief  I  " 

This  in  answer  to  Mr.  Darcy' s  visible  protest. 

I  thought  it  quite  time  to  interfere.  As  naughtily 
as  himself  I  stepped  forward. 

•'  Mr.  Reginald  Lynnbrooke,  I  presume." 

His  bow  said,  "  Ay,  and  who  on  earth  an 
you  ?  " 

"  Your  brief,  sir,  and  my  retaining  fee,  shall  be 
in  Mr.  Darcy' s  office  in  less  than  twenty  minute* 
There  is  no  need  to  withdraw  the  case— I  throw  j 
up." 

And  I  turned  on  my  heel  under  the  archway.  \ 
vast  my  clerk  on  his  way  to  dinner  and  set  hin 
back  flying  for  the  offending  brief  and  Darcy'i 
cheque,  which  lay  unchanged  in  my  drawer.  I 
had  heard  Darcy's  remonstrance  as  I  went,  au 
the  other's  annoyed  response. 

I  had  barely  taken  three  steps  after  my  clcA 
when  a  crash  and  a  shriek  called  me  back. 
Reginald  Lynnbrooke  was  lying  stunned  od  th« 
pavement,  the  page,  was  scrambling  to  his  fee^l 
a  by-stander  had  caught  the  affirighted  hotsc,  the 
carriage- wheel  was  crashing  in  collision  vik  ^ 
cab.  and  the  lovely  occupant  was  in  imnusoti 
peril.  I 

Darting  forward,  I  managed  to  extncatetM 
lady  from  the  phaeton  before  the  plunging  anima 
had  made  a  total  wreck  of  it.  , 

She  seemed   as   lifeless    as  the  man  on  m 

f round.  My  clerk  was  back  by  this 
houting  to  him  to  bring  adoctortomychamb 
and  to  Darcy  to  have  his  prostrate  client  ( 
veyed  thither,  I  hurried  forward  with  the  inscn« 
girl  in  my  strong  arms,  and  placed  her  in  t 
own  chair.  The  couch  had  soon  another  c. 
pant.  I 

"  This  will  be  quieter  than  a  shop,"  I  whispert 
to  Darcy,  **  and  we  can  keep  the  crowd  out  herti 
He  added  a  sort  of  dazed  assent.  ! 

Before  a  doctor  reached  us  my  charge  hi 
revived,  and  then  her  distress  over  her  "  «■ 
brother,"  her  "dear  Reggy"  was  pitiable^ 
witness.  i 

I  did  my  best  to  console  her,  and  to  isM 
her  that  her  brother  was  not  dead,  only  stunoj 
and  would  doubtless  recover  shortly  ;  and,  as* 
turned  her  liquid  eyes  in  thanks  on  mine,  Iw 
there  was  one  Lynnbrooke  who  could  never  be  fl^ 
enemy.  .   ^ 

A  couple  of  hours  went  by  before  Regina 
Lynnbrooke  gave  a  sign  of  returning  anim^ 
The  doctor  had  muttered  something  of  concow 
of  the  brain,  and  internal  injury  from  the  howr 
hoofs;  insisted  on  quiet,  forbade  removal,  a* 
aside  to  Darcy  and  me,  suggested  telegraphy 
to  friends.  ^ 

Barbara— I  could  almost  have  guessed  m 
name  had  not  the  injured  man  murmured  it, J 
she  knelt  beside  him  in  sobbing  agony— caugl 
the  suggestion  and  remarked  simply— so  sir 
that  I  am  sure  the  doctor  thought  her  wits, 
wandering— "There  is  no  need;  th«r 
already  know  of  this  catastrophe  at  home. 

They  must  have  had  a  telegraph  off*" 
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piate  than  that  of  science!  Sarel)r  enough, 
Mm  the  close  of  the  afcerqoon,  Sqaire  Lynn- 
ivnb-wfao  must  have  been  on  the  road  before 
MTnesage  was  despatched — stood  by  the  side 
jrfUsddest  son;  and  clasped  my  hand  with 
laleaniestness  as  that  of  a  stranger,  saying 
sj^ad  to  find  him  alive.  He  was  a  grave, 
d,  but  not  haughty  man,  preteriiaturally 
,  and  bent  beneath  the  heavy  burden  of  in- 
rablefate. 

Mle  aod  his  daughter  took  possession  of  my 
pabers  with  many  courteous  apologies  for  turn- 
kfteiD  into  a  hospital ;  apparently  unconscious 
T  they  were  indebted  to  more  than  a  chance 
Only  the  patient  knew  my  antece- 
li;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  he 
^^*  'me  as  his  voluntary  entertainer,  he 
rkritably  impatient  to  be  removed. 
'1  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  his  gentle 
Irihed  tears,  his  father,  Mr.  Darcy,  and  myself 
■wiTated.  The  heir  of  Lynnbrooke  was  wilful. 
was  borne  thence  with  the  tenderest  care ; 
[  htrtly  had  he  crossed  the  threshold  than 
I  hemorrhage  set  in,  and  only  a  lifeless  body 
carried  into  the  neighbouring  hotel.  A 
irib,  displaced,  had  lacerated  some  internal 


img  did    not    arrest  the  lawsuit.      The 

ignorant  of  Reginald's  prohibition,  wrung 

te  at  parting,    and  said  he  was  sure  his 

lM»sin  good  hands.    I  had  gone  with  them 

■*  itition,    possibly  drawn  thither  by  the 

"'"thinks  in   Barbara  Lynnbrooke's  every 

«*d  gesture.       Then  it   occurred    to    the 

I  might  better  understand  how  the 

*ood  between  him  and  Myers  if  I  went  over 

pffoids  and  tracked  the  Lynn  Brook,  and  he 

"i  me  to  follow  them  down  in    time  for  his 

boy's  funeral. 

*«»t  back  to  my  chambers  musing.  Two 
^ge  events  had  come  to  pass.  I,  the  des- 
Mant  of  Rupert  the  discarded,  had  been  in- 
W  to  the  manor.  Moreover,  I  was  in  love  with 
irbara. 

the  Manor  House  was  a  magnificent  pile  with 
iackground  of  waving  woods.  Perhaps  it  was 
1^  presence  of  undertakers,  and  a  crowd  of 
iral  guests  with  mourning  robes  and  faces, 
«tne  feel  the  interior  so  globmy  in  its  gran- 
■»noiwithstanding  the  faint  smile  of  Barbara's 
Ibcr. 

^as  it  chance  that  assigned  to  me,  the  latest 
'^sr  in  the  crowded  mansion,  the  apartment  at 
end  of  the  corridor?     I  had  followed  the 
nl  mechanically,     my    mind    filled     with 
^'s  greeting,   and  not  his  apologies,  but 

^pid  survey  of  the  hastily-prepared  chamber 

me  to  thinking. 
lA  label  outside  the  oaken  door  showed  that  it 
5[s  set  apart  for  "  Lawyer  Darcy's  friend." 
^hurried and  bewildered  servant  had  no  cou- 
pon that  they  had  shown  Rupert  Lynnbrooke' s 
■l^ntative  into  Rupert's  room. 

MI  had  a  doubt  it  was  dispelled  by  the  sight 
SLk?^  picture  reared  against  the  wall,  from 
wh  three  faces  seemed  to  look  at  me  through  a 
'w  of  dust 

u.\~*^^otan  atom  of  superstition  in  me — at 
^^  I  had  not  then.      It  was  rather  with  rever- 


ence than  awe  that  i  sacrificed  ray  cambric- 
handkerchief  to  the  restoration  of  the  picture. 
Then  I  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  between ' 
my  ancestor  and  myself ;  and  wondered  if  any  of 
the  assembled  relatives  would  perceive  it  ;  never 
thinking  how  little  was  known  of  the  faces  I  was 
scanning  so  minutely. 

Yet  I  think  my  appearance  at  the  dinner- table 
did  excite  some  curiosity,  if  furtive  glances  and 
whisperings  were  any  index.  Sombre  dresses  and 
long  faces  spoiled  the  meal  for  me.  I  was  glad 
when  I  found  myself  back  in  my  room  in  front  of 
a  wood  fire  kindled  at  my  request ;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  double  doors,  took  out  a  cigar 
to  make  myself  at  home. 

There  was  a  suggestiveness  of  damp  and  rheu- 
matism about  the  heavy  velvet-hung  four-post 
bed.  I  declined  its  invitation,  preferring  to  wrap 
myself  in  my  travelling- rug  and  stretch  my  limbs 
on  an  antique  couch  at  right  angles  with  the 
hearth.  A  second  cigar  sent  me  to  sleep  to 
dream  of  Barbara.  I  awoke  shivering,  with  an 
uneasy  impression  of  a  hand  laid  on  my  shoulder 
to  arouse  me.  The  fire  was  almost  out,  the 
candles  quite,  but  there  was  a  light  in  the  room, 
and— yes !  in  the  very  midst  of  that  light  stood 
Rupert  the  painter,  palette  and  brush  in  hand, 
painting  away  at  a  picture  on  his  easel. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  gave  myself  a  shake. 
The  artist  was  still  at  work,  and  I  saw  the 
picture  growing  under  his  brush.  It  was  an 
Alpine  scene  familiar  to  myself.  Now  figures 
appeared  upon  the  canvas,  toiling  up  the  snowy 
ascent.  The  artist  looks  round  at  me,  and  then 
back  at  his  canvas.  I  see  delineated  a  broken 
rope,  a  shivered  alpenstock,  and  a  figure  slipping 
and  falling  headlong  into  a  terrible  crevasse. 

Again  the  artist  turns  his  head,  and  his  dark 
eyes  transfix  me.  The  canvas  is  blank.  Again 
the  brush  is  plied.  Judge,  jury,  counsel,  take 
their  places.  I  see  a  brother  barrister  of  long 
standing  addressing  the  court,  see  him  painted 
out ;  and  my  very  counterpart  stands  out  in  my 
very  attitude  and  in  my  most  eloquent  mood.  I 
see  the  effect  on  the  face  of  judge  and  jury.  It 
is  cheering.  The  artist  turns  round  and  smiles. 
Picture,  painter,  easel,  light  are  gone.  I  am 
shivering  in  the  dark,  and  barely  a  ray  of  moon« 
light  straggling  in  through  the  windows. 

I  give  myself  another  shake,  say  I  am  an 
arrant  fool,  conclude  I  have  been  dreaming,  and 
compose  myself  to  sleep  again.  • 

Convinced  when  I  awaken  in  the  morning, 
that  I  have  been  dreaming,  I  say  nothing  at  the 
breakfast-table  of  my  broken  rest,  not  caring  to 
excite  either  alarm  or  ridicule. 

As  Darcy  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  express 
the  day  after  the  funeral,  I  elicit  from  him  that 
the  squire  has  another  son,  now  travelling  in 
Switzerland,  to  whom,  of  course,  the  heirship  will 
descend.  After  that,  I  fear  Darcy  has  but  a 
stupid  companion  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 

My  survey  of  the  moat;  converted  into  a 
shrubbery,  and  the  track  of  the  water-course  in 
dispute,  did  not  tell  in  my  client's  interest.  Never- 
theless, I  went  into  court  with  the  conviction  I 
should  win,  although  I  scouted  the  idea  of  being 
influenced  by  a  dream* 
And  I  was  successful.    The  case  was  dismissed 
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as  litigious  and  vexatious,  acd  when  I  shook 
hands  with  my  client,  he  insisted  on  my  returning 
to  the  manor,  and  said  I  did  honour  to  the  name 
I  bore. 

Other  cases  kept  me  in  town  until  the  end  of 
term.  Then  I,  John  Lynnbrooke,  availed  myself 
of  the  squire's  invitation,  and  was  welcomed, 
Mrs.  Lvnnbrooke  offering  many  apologies  for  my 
being  thrust  into  an  unused  room  on  my  former 
visit.  I  protested  I  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
thought  it  a  pity  so  commodious  a  chamber  should 
be  Im  to  me  and  the  spiders. 

The  lady  sighed  and  said  no  more.  This  time 
I  occupied  an  adjoining  room,  smaller,  but  well 
kept,  and  less  antique  in  its  appointments. 

The  squire  took  to  me  amazingly,  and  Barbara's 
heart  opened  to  me.  I  hesitated  how  best  to 
disclose  my  ancestry  and  propose  for  the  sweet 
girl,  when  the  whole  fabnc  of  my  future  was 
shaken  by  a  telegram  from  Switzerland. 

Charles  Edward  Lynnbrooke  had  perished  in  the 
ascent  of  the  Simplon.  I  was  staggered,  and  the 
whole  family  were  overwhelmed.  It  was  no  time 
for  love  proposals. 

I  volunteered  a  journey  for  the  recovery  of  the 
body  ;  saying  that  I  knew  the  precise  spot  in 
which  he  was  lying.  This  involved  explanation 
of  what  I  called  my  dream. 

"  Dream  I  It  was  no  dream,"  cried  Barbara 
and  her  parents  simultaneously. 

"  But  who  are  you  ?  * '  demanded  the  squire,  rising 
to  his  feet,  "  who  have  seen  the  spectral  painter 
of  our  house.  Rupert  Lynnbrooke  never  reveals 
the  future  save  to  one  of  bis  own  near  kin." 

My  answer  and  its  effects  may  be  imagined. 
An  avalanche  could  scarcely  have  overwhelmed 
them  more  completely.  The  old  squire,  his  eyes 
suffused  with  tears,  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

"  This  is  no  time  to  perpetuate  feud,'  said  he. 
"  Fate  is  too  strong  for  us." 

Need  I  add  that  1  went  to  Switzerland  and 
recovered  the  remains  of  the  last  heir  of  the  elder 
Lynnbrooke. 

But  ere  I  took  my  departure,  unknown  to  the 
family,  I  spent  a  night  in  the  haunted  chamber, 
still  inclined  to  be  sceptical.  I  came  our  next 
morning  converted.  Once  more  the  mountain 
scene  was  painted  before  me,  but  I  saw  myself 
and  guides  recovering  the  lost  and  the  means 
employed. 

Another  picture  was  painted  before  me,  and 
then  the  artist  seemed  to  fling  brushes  and 
palette  aside  and  vanish  with  a  benediction. 

I  stand  with  my  now  acknowledged  relatives, 
by  the  grave  of  the  squire's  last  son,  and  see  his 
tears  fall  isLSt  on  the  coffin  lid  before  he  turns 
away,  and  jgrasping  my  hand,  calls  me  with  a 
sigh  the  heir  of  Lynnbrooke  Manor. 

I  could  hardly  realise  it  then.  I  can  realise  it 
now,  as  I  stand  amid  a  perfect  bower  of  holly  and 
evergreens  at  Christmas  in  a  pretty  country 
chuich  and  clasp  the  hand  of  Barbara  before  the 
Altar,  in  that  bond  which  for  ever  re-unites  the 
severed  branches  and  averts  the  fate  of  the  Lynn- 
brookes. 

::rAnd  this  was  the  last  picture  shown  to  me~now 
a  lynnbrooke  of  Lynnbrooke,  a  picture  of  lo\e 
ana  peace  and  good- will  at  Christmas-tide. 

THE  END. 


N^if^ 


NOTES  OF  A  VOYAGE  IN  THE 
LEVANT.* 


R  A  is  the  capital  of  the  island  in  th 
Archipelago  bearing  the  same  nanH 
It  is  formed  of  two  quite  distiw 
parts,  the  upper  and  lower  X/m 
Even  so  recently  as  1855  the  pirati 
used  to  make  frequent  raids  upon  Syra,  and  thl 
is  why  the  inhabitants  at  that  time  resided  up  tt 
mountain  which  forms  its  back-ground,  inorderl 
be  as  much  as  possible  out  of  their  reach.  Siv 
then  Syra  has  become  a  Greek  possession,  ana 
new  city  has  been  built  on  the  water's  edge.  Tlj 
new  part  is  callad  Hermapolis,  and  forms  " 
business  part  of  Syra,  its  commerce  being 
siderable. 

Syra  has  30.000  inhabitants,  most  of 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  There  are 
some  Mahometaub,  who  live  in  a  part  by  t1 
selves,  and  from  six  to  seven  thousand  '^ 
amongst  its  population.  These  reside  in 
upper  town.  The  Latin  Church  is  served  bf 
Capuchin  Fathers,  and  is  built  up  the 
whilst  on  its  summit  are  the  Cathedral  ud 
bishop's  residence.  The  Jesuits*  house 
between  them.  At  the  foot  of  the  raouDtahi 
Sisters  of  S.  Joseph  of  the  Apparition  have  a 
flourishing  school. 

Seen  from  the  sea,  Syra  has  a  most  pictui 
aspect.    Most  of  the  houses  are  painted 
but  there  are  a  few  red,  and  some  yellow.  Yon 
form    no    idea   of   what  these    square  h( 

?iled  apparently  on  top  of  each  other,  look 
hey  have  neither  yards  or  gardens.  The 
are  extremely  narrow;  and  when  it  rains 
become  so  many  torrents.  It  is  to  this  circi 
stance  (it  having  rained  considerably  the  n| 
before)  that  the  little  city  looked  so  clean  1 
attractive  when  I  saw  it.  Yet  it  is  hxA 
reconcile  this  cleanliness  with  the  fact  thai 
the  animals  almost  in  creation  are  constil 
present  in  the  street,  pi^s,  dogs,  fowls,  tuiki 
sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  all  m  the  most  com^ 
liberty 

A  heavy  fall  of  rain  must  evidently  be  of  fl 
utility  at  times,  for  sanitarv  purposes  at  1 
The  interior  of  the  houses,  I  nave  been  told, 
equals  their  external  cleanliness.  The  ( 
churches  in  Syra  are  handsome  ones,  and  aril 
ported  by  Russia.  The  emperor,  conseqofl 
is  held  in  great  veneration  here. 

MSRSINA.  J 

Mersina  is  a  little  town  in  Asia  Minor,  del| 
fiilly  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  1 
Levant).  It  has  a  beautiful  beach  in  fii 
behind  it  rises  up  the  Taurus  chain  of  oaoon^ 
which  are  covered  with  snow  in  the  wintcff 
spring.  It  has  a  population  of  about  5^000, 4 
of  whom  are  fixed  inhabitants. 

Mersina  presents  a  most  poverty-stricken 
pearance.    The  streets  are  filled   with  f^ 
lurks ;  and  yet  the  commerce  of  thislitde 
of  the  world  is  very  important,   and  in 
s   possessed  of  a   certain   amount    of 

« Froa  tbe  Freock  of  Father  D'Ori'^aa*,  of  tht 
irder. 
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Cplloi,  wheat,  and    sesame  ara   the  principal 

WidetofezpDrtatioQ,  and  at  every  step  I  met 

taneb  hden  with  these  articles  on  their  way  to 

fraeb  by  which  they  are  shipped  to  Europe. 

"''tending   its    charming    position,    it    is 

with  a  malaria,  which  drives   its  in- 

its   away  up  the  mountains   during  the 

summer  heats.     The  Latin  parish  is  served 

tte  Capuchin  Fathers,  who  are  settled  here 

the  Crimean  War.    At  the  request  of  the 

Government  two  fathers  were  then  sent 

to  attend  to  the    spiritual  wants  of   the 

ics  that  were   stationed   here   to    supply 

etc.,   to   the  troops  during  the  war. 

«*  these  people  settled  here  permamently, 

V  their  number  amounts  to  300.     Unfor- 

\  they  have  not  yet  a  church  nor  proper 

through  want  of  means. 

hours'  distance  from  Mersina  is  Tarsus, 

I  of  Cilicia.      It  is  here  S.  Paul  was 

and  here  he  was  brought  up  by  Gamaliel 

nii.  v.  3}.     Many  and  important  episodes 

took  place  in  connection  with  this  city, 

was  one  time  the  most  celebrated  school  of 

:e  in  all  Asia. 

iTarsos,  one  of  the  greatest  persecutors  of  the 

tes,  the  Eroperer  Maximian  died  in  the 

io^ul  torments.    Lactantius  relates  that, 

iWBg  beaten  by  Licinius  at  Andrianople,  the 

"^prince  put  on  a  disguise,  and  made  his 

wough  the  gorges  of  the  Taurus.    He 

tiftek  refuge   at  Tarsus;   and  there  he 

to  poison  himself.    He  was  devoured 

1  fire,  which  consumed  him ;  and  a 

^  transports  of  madness.     He  ate  earth 

^scraped  out  with  his  hands ;  he  beat  his 

^^«bst  the  walls;  and,  as  he  himself  tle- 

"  he  suffiered  all  the  torments  he  had  in- 

opon  the  martyrs.     He  expired  in  this  hor- 

state  of  suffering  in  the  year  313. 

K  Tarsus,  too,  flows   the  Cydnus,  in  which 

Bander  the  Great  all  but  lost  his  life. 

ALEXANDRETTA  OR   ISKANDEROON. 

^kzandretta,  or  Iskanderoon,  is  situated  at  the 

*wn  of  the  gulf  which  bears  its  name.     It  pos- 

•tt  from  four  to  five  thousand  inhabitants, 

k^  all  of  whom  are  Christians.     It  is  the  out- 

^  an  the  commerce  from  the  interior,  coming 

^  Mesopotamia    and    Kurdistan  by  way  of 

Ippo,  which  consequently  makes  it  of  great  im- 

^ce.     But,  unfortunately,  it  has  neither  a 

*j>«r  or  quays,  nor  anything  requisite  to  the 

^wopment  of  commerce.    A  wooden  jetty,  built 

womi-eaten  piles,  runs  out  into  the  sea.   Here 

^\\xn  are  landed,  being   hoisted  out  of  the 

bv  Tuiks,  who  subsist  on  the  backsheesh 

)  they  get  for  their  services.    From  here, 

all  merchandise  is  embarked.    Large  boats 

op  to  the  jetty,  and  are  laden  by  these  men, 

bring  the  bales,  cases,  bags,  etc.,  for  expor- 

0.  on  their  shoulders,  and  fling  them  into  the 

fts  with  no  small  risk  of  upsetting  them,  or 

">g  the  packages  overboard.     But  that  would 

cause  the  Turks  the  slightest  concern ;  and 

7  years,  probably,  will  pass  by  before  they 

Jscover  or  adopt  an  inclined  plane,  which 

JJJW^  save  them  immense  fatigue,  and  be  a  less 

P^'www  mode  of  transport  for  merchandise.    But 


do  not  speak  of  progress  in  this  country ;  it  is  out 
of  the  question. 

The  Catholic  church  at  Alexandretta  is  served 
by  the  Carmelite  Fathers. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  see  all  of  Alexandretta. 
There  are  a  few  large  streets,  but  they  are  badly 
paved,  or  else  not  paved  at  all,  and  in  bad  con- 
dition. 

Here  we  meet  with  Turks  in  all  sorts  of 
costumes  of  every  colour  imaginable :  mer- 
chandise, camels,  dogs,  and  plenty  of  ragged 
people,  all  promiscuously  thrown  together. 

As  for  fine  buildings,  or  interesting  ruins,  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  be  seen.  The  climate  is 
very  unhealthy  in  summer,  on  account  of  the 
miasmas  which  rise  from  the  adjoining  marshes. 
To  pass  a  night  here,  at  this  season,  brings  on 
fever ;  and  Europeans,  consequently,  can  hardly 
ever  get  acclimatised  to  this  city. 

At  some  distance  from  Alexandretta,  are  some 
columns  which  they  call  Jonas* s  pillars.  It  was 
here,  according  to  some  authors,  that  Jonas  was 
cast  ashore  out  of  the  whale's  mouth.  But  this 
tradition  is  strongly  contested.  As  to  the  columns 
themselves,  they  are  the  two  piers  of  a  stone  por- 
tico, belonging  to  some  buildmg.  But  what  that 
building  was  nobody  knows. 

Latakia  lies  to  the  south  of  Alexandretta,  and 
is  larger  than  it,  though  with  less  trade.  It  is  a 
charming  little  town,  with  about  7,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  was  formerly  the  best  port  in  Syria. 

The  next  Syrian  seaport  is  Tripoli,  or  Tara- 
blous. 

Tripoli  is  truly  a  triple  city.  There  are  two 
towns  built  on  two  mountains,  close  together,  and 
separated  only  by  a  torrent,  and  standing  about 
twenty  minutes'  distance  from  the  third  town, 
on  the  seashore.  A  tramway  runs  between  the 
mountain  and  the  plain.  In  the  background  are 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  at  times  covered  with 
snow,  or  else  enveloped  in  clouds.  My  soul  was 
filled  with  unspeakable  emotion  on  finmng  myself 
face  to  face  with  these  sacred  crests,  whose  glorv 
has  been  chanted  by  the  Holy  Prophets  of  old. 
The  magnificent  ruin  still  standing  on  one  of  their 
sides,  and  overlooking  Tripoli,  was  an  old  castle 
that  belonged  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  hero  of 
the  Crusades. 

The  next  port  is  Beyrouth. 

BEYROUT. 

The  ship  had  hardly  let  go  her  anchor  when  a 
swarm  of  boats  decorated  with  flags  of  different 
colours,  and  rowed  by  Arabs,  came  off  to  her.  In 
a  few  moments  the  deck  was  covered  with  men 
of  all  colours  and  tongues,  uttering  barbarous 
cries  ;  and  offering  us  their  services.  Without 
waiting  for  a  reply  thev  seized  hold  of  valises, 
bags,  boxes,  and  travellers  alike ;  and  wanted  to 
pitch  them  into  their  boats  in  order  to  take  them 
on  shore.  Nearly  the  same  scene  took  place  at 
the  various  ports  we  touched  at  after  leaving 
Smyrna.  When  at  Tripoli  I  could  not  help  pity- 
ing a  poor  old  Turk,  who  was  thrown  to  the 
bottom  of  a  boat  with  his  baggage;  and  then  had 
his  wives  and  his  children,  his  mattress  and  bed- 
coverings  flung  on  ton  of  him  by  these  fellows. 

Beyrouth  is,  according  to  certain  authors,  the 
ancient     Geris,     founded   by     Gergesaeus     or 
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Girgasi,  who  was  the  fifth  son  of  Ham,  the  son  of 
Noah.  According  to  the  historian  Josephus,  it 
was  built  about  oio  years  before  Christ,  by 
Ithobaal,  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  It  was  called 
B  'rytathen. 

Ic  was  at  Beryta  that  King  Herod  of  Ascalon 
convoked,  under  Augustus,  an  assembly  of  a 
hundred  notables,  before  whom  he  pleaded,  with 
extreme  violence,  against  his  own  two  sons. 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  in  order  that  they 
should  be  condemned  to  death.  These  two 
princes  were  descended  through  their  mother, 
Marianine,  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Maccabees. 

Herod  had  already  put  Marianine  to  death ;  and 
now  he  accused  his  sons  of  nourishing  an  im- 
placable resentment  against  him  for  the  murder 
of  their  mother,  and  wishing  to  dethrone  him  as 
well.  In  the  time  of  Titus,  Beryta  had  attained  a 
very  high  degree  of  splendour.  It  possessed 
several  schools,  amongst  others  a  celebrated 
school  of  civil  law.  During  the  first  centuries  of 
trie  Church,  it  was  famous  for  its  school  of 
eloquence.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  566. 

Built  up  again,  it  next  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Saracens.  Baldwin*the  First  took  it  from  them 
in  nil,  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  It  was  re- 
taken by  Saladin  in  1187,  and  for  the  next  ten 
years  was  the  capital  of  Syria. 

This  important  place  was  erected  with  all  its 
territory,  mto  a  seigniory  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  was  held  in  fief  by  several 
seigneurs,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  king  of 
Jerusalem.  Later  on,  it  belonged  to  the  princes 
of  the  Lebanon.  After  the  assassination  of  Prince 
Joseph,  by  Mohammed  Jasard,  the  governor  of 
Beyrouth,  who  was  instigated  to  this  act  by  the 
Porte,  Mohammed  was  raised  to  the  Pashalik  of 
S.  Jean  d'Acre  as  a  reward  for  his  crime ;  and 
Beyrouth  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans 
in  which  it  still  remains. 

Herod  the  Great  provided  this  city  with  public 
warehouses,  markets,  temples,  and  places  of 
assembly.  Herod  Agrippa  built  several  public 
buildings  amongst  others  a  theatre,  in  which  i  .400 
condemned  to  death,  fought  with  one  another,  and 
died,  all  in  one  day. 

The  city  of  Beyrouth  gave  birth  to  S.  Pam- 
philius,  who  succeeded  Origen  as  Director  of  the 
School  of  Alexandria  ;  and  afterwards  founded 
another  school  at  Caesarea  (of  Palestine),  where 
he  was  martyred  in  309,  About  the  year  362,  A.D. 
Julian,  the  apostate,  burned  down  the  basilica 
here,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  381 . 

Thomas,  Bishop  of  Beyrouth,  assisted  at  the 
first  council  of  Constantinople;  Eustathius  at 
tl  at  of  Chalcedonia. 

Seen  from  the  sea,  modem  Beyrouth  presents 
an  enchanting  aspect.  It  is  situated  on  a  tongue 
of  land  of  triangular  shape,  whose  point  projects 
into  the  sea  about  three  miles  distance  off.  At 
the  opposite  end  is  the  foot  of  the  Lebanon  range, 
whose  gigantic  crests  extend  northwards  to 
Tnpoli,  and  on  the  south  towards  Saida. 

*'0n  beholding  it  from  the  sea,"  says  Mgr. 
Mestin,  "  softly  laid  out  on  a  delightful  hill,  and 
resembling,  according  to  the  Oriental  expression, 
a  charmtng  sultana  reclining  an.  a  CQUch  qf 


verdure^  and  gazing  at  the  waves  in  dra 
indolence,    crowned,    as  it  is,  with  arches 
spires,    ogives    and  terrace  -  roof  ;     with 
Moorish  ruins,  its  crenelated  walls ;  its  mii 
and  cupolas ;  its  lofty  pines  all  reflected  in 
loveliest  of  seas,  and  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  1i| 
you  are  struck  with  astonishment  and  adi 
tion.". 

Alas  1  the  Moorish  ruins  and  the  crenel 
walls  have  now  altogether  disappeared.  On 
fragment  of  an  old  tower  is  to  be  seen  on 
way  to  the  ^reat  lighthouse. 

Beyrouth  is  at  once  a  Turkish  and  an  Euro] 
town.  It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts 
old  town,  which  is,  properly  speakini^. 
Turkish  town ;  and  the  new  town,  which  is, 
especially,  European.  In  the  old  town  theh* 
are  massive  and  fiat-roofed.  They  are  nearl 
connected  together  on  the  upper  story,  but 
passages  running  between  them  on  the  gro 
floor,  m  which  all  the  refuse  of  the  localiP 
piled.  The  streets,  which  sometimes  run  thr 
these  passages,  are  narrow  and  badljr  pa 
heaps  of  rubbish  here  and  there  render  itdil 
to  get  along ;  and  there  being  so  little  rain, 
and  filth  of  all  kinds  superabound  in  them. 
the  new  town,  which  extends  to  the  right  and 
of  the  old  one,  as  far  as  the  adjoining  lull|^ 
streets  are  wide  and  the  houses,  European' 
some  of  them,  in  fact,  quite  palatial.  The  h( 
here  are  all  built  on  the  same  interior  plan, 
the  ground-floor  is  what  they  call  the 
which  is  a  long  apartment,  the  whole  leng 
the  house,  and  divided  into  three  parts  by  g 
partitions. 

At  each  end  of  the  court  stands  a  small  j 
one  generally  facing  the  north,  and  the  oth( 
south,  each  of  which  is  used  as  a  retiring 
according  to  the  season.  Between  the  two  1 
widest  part  of  the  court,  forming  a  sp 
vestibule,  which  gives  access  to  the  rec 
rooms,  to  the  dining  room,  and  to  one 
small  rooms,  used  as  workrooms.  Visito 
always  received  on  the  gr6und-floor,  all  the 
of  which  are  set  apart  for  the* r  use.  The 
storey  or  storeys  are  for  the  family  of  the 
alone ;  and  strangers  are  never  allowed  to 
them. 

The  country  round  Beyrouth  issurpassingl] 
tiful.     Delightful  villas  are  built  on  the 
ing  hills  and  form  the  resort  of  Beyrouth 
during  the  overwhelming  heat  of  summer, 
trees,  olive-trees,  caroub- trees,  orange- trees 
mores  and  mulberry-trees,  afford  a  cool 
the  fortunate  owners  of  these   properties 
the  balmy  air  breathed  here  is  most  saluf 
the  health. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  on  tt 
to  Damascus,  is  a  public  garden  wh< 
Wednesday  a  military  band  attracts  a 
number  of  visitors.  Near  it  is  a  forest  0 
trees,  where  one  can  rest  and  take  shelti 
die  heat  of  the  sun. 

On  the  banks  of  the  2^a/tr  or  Bcjrrouth 
magnificent  little  pleasure  garden  has  \n 
cently  planted  by  Koustan  Pasha,  the  G< 
of  Lebanon,  forming  a  promenade  for  apd 
summer  days. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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A  PIONEER    OF    THE    CROSS; 

01,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DHERE  was  00  end  of  the  horrible  war- 
feast  on  the  return  of  the  successful 
braves  to  Gandawaga.  Many  were 
the  sacrifices  offered  to  Airestoi,  and 
with  these  unhappy  victims  dedicated 
itens  the  cruelty  and  thirst  for  blood  of  the 
l-flHRi  increased.  At  Whitsuntide,  a  numerous 
twi<iiiiii  il.  which  had  fallen  upon  some  Algon- 
Ages  and  made  many  prisoners.  There 
meo  and  children  among  them,  most  of 
were  sentenced  to  slavery,  but  some  were 
ier  at  the  stake. 
Skms  the  lot  of  an  Algonquin  squaw,  who, 
Ittfiog  been  burned  to  death  upon  a  pile  of 
'  vas  cut  to  pieces  and  eaten.  The  unfor- 
i  troman  was  baptized  by  the  missionary 
ai  the  flames  reached  her  feet.  The  Jesuit 
fearlessly  through  the  row  of  captives, 
~  the  convert  and  baptized  her.  The 
quietly  suffered  this,  for  they  feared 
aijrical  power, 
it  last,  as  the  feast  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  drew 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  cannibal  feast,  and 
al  chiefs,  who  had  gone  out  in  the  spring 
bands  of  warriors,  informed  the  sagamore, 
igh  Umir  messengers,  that  it  would  be  some 
before  their  return,  for  that  the  Hurons  had 
'  the  field  in  great  strength,  in  order  to 
the  passage  to  the  French  settlements. 
Al^oquin  tribes  between  the  Ottawa  River 
Three  Rivers,  had  united  with  the  Wyan- 
or  Hurons,  and  other  tribes  friendly  to  the 
and  had  dug  up  the  tomahawk,  and 
ip  anew  the  Sakotis,  who,  in  the  autumn 
jm,  had  had  a  feud  with  the  Algonquins. 
i^  war  of  extermination  was  again  lighted 
Ihe  red  men  between  the  lakes  and  the 
and  F.  Jaques,  who  had  learned  much 
war  plans  of  the  Iroquois  which  might 
neful  to  the  French,  determined  that  he 
ask  permission  to  visit  the  Hollanders, 
i  he  might  expedite  from  Renselaerswyk 
.  M.  Cbauflour,  the  present  governor  of 
Aors,  and  his  former  fellow  traveller  from 
Canada,  and  also  to  give  an  account  of 
tetbe  brothers  of  his  Order, 
-^la  the  year,  he  had  written  with  the  juice 
banes  and  the  blood  of^^is  people,  upon  the 
"^psges  of  his  two  books,  and  sent  this  intel- 
^  some  convert  Hurons  "'ho  trod  the  war- 
The  letter  was  hidden,  as  was  generally 
II  some  bushes  on  the  banks  of  the  S.  Law- 
.  hot  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  seen 
those  passing,  and  be  carried  on ;  but  it  did 
to  have  reached  its  address.  The  Jesuit 
,  tiKKfoie,  be  able  to  give  a  fresh  sign  of 
ml  tie  Dutch  settlement,  and  also  to  send 
^^lyjitftBt  information  to  New  France. 
W^praQa  declared  herself  well  pleased  that 
'iiiotdd  goto  Renselaerswyk,  but  she  told  him 


to  consider  that  the  sagamore  would  be  persuaded 
with  difficulty  to  permit  him  to  go  alone,  and 
that  a  week  must  pass  before  the  Mohawks  would 
be  able  to  go  to  the  settlement,  for  the  exchange 
of  things  they  wanted. 

The  clever  woman  was  right.  After  a  long  de- 
lay, Spotted  Snake  gave  his  consent,  but  united 
with  the  conditions  which  she  had  foreseen,  and 
F.  Jaques  must  bear  this  patiently.  He  wished 
earnestly  to  warn  the  governor  of  Three  Rivers  of 
the  threatened  danger.  Just  before  his  journey 
to  Cahotatea,  an  Algonquin,  who  had  long  lived 
among  the  Mohawks,  and  had  always  seemed 
friendly  with  him,  had  gone  with  a  band  of  war- 
riors towards  the  S.  Lawrence,  and  the  priest 
made  use  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  to 
write  upon  some  pages  in  his  book  which  yet  re- 
mained blank,  the  most  important  part  of  what 
he  had  to  communicate.  The  Algonquin  was  to 
hang  this  on  a  bush  on  the  bank  of  the  Great 
Stream,  where  it  might  be  seen  by  the  great 
•*  winged  canoes  "  of  the  pale-faces.  This  Tetter 
was  very  important. 

At  last,  the  wish  of  the  father  was  fulfilled. 
The  trading  expedition  of  the  Mohawks  proceeded 
to  Renselaerswyk  in  two  canoes,  and  F.  Jaques 
accompanied  them  as  interpreter.  The  sagamore 
made  him  promise  that  he  would  tell  the  pale- 
faces to  be  kind  to  the  red  men.  The  cunning 
sachem  sent  General  van  Curler,  whom  the  savage 
regarded  as  the  person  in  Cahotatea  worthy  of 
the  greatest  respect,  a  wampum  girdle  as  a  sign 
of  friendship,  and  Ondesonk  was  to  give  this  pre- 
sent with  an  appropriate  speech. 

The  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  the  priest's 
heart  overflowed  with  joy  as  the  bark  canoes 
glided  gently  down  the  stream  between  its  pic- 
turesque banks.  There  were  some  little  rapids 
which  were  passed  without  danger,  and  in  one 
place  the  canoes  had  to  be  carried,  as  the  stream 
there  bad  a  fall  of  several  feet,  and  was  studded 
with  larger  or  smaller  rockp. 

The  travellers  reached  Cahotatea  in  safety,  and 
at  noon  on  the  second  day  the  island  was  in  sight 
behind  which  lay  Renselaerswyk. 

As  they  approached  it,  there  was  a  command 
from  the  island  to  halt,  and  from  the  bushes  on 
the  bank  a  boat,  armed  with  arquebussiers  came 
forth,  which  had  given  this  word.  The  command 
was  obeyed,  for  the  savages  knew  the  outpost, 
and  that  there  was  a  strict  command  that  no  boat 
should  pass  it  unexamined.  The  officer  who  com- 
mandeathis  picket  looked  at  the  missionary  with 
inquisitive  eyes— his  dress  must  have  given  him 
the  appearance  of  some  strange  bushrangfer— and 
entered  both  the  canoes  to  ascertain  with  what 
object  they  came  to  Renselaerswyk,  Then  he 
allowed  the  harmless  savages  and  their  weather 
beaten  white  companion  to  pass  on. 

Fort  Orange  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  island. 
F.  Jaques  had  formed  a  much  higher  idea  of  this 
erection,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  than  it 
deserved ;  it  seemed  to  him  a  very  poor  place, 
and  the  two  guards  who  looked  at  the  approach- 
ing canoes  with  wide  open  eyes  were  much  more 
like  peace  loving  citizens  than  warlike  defenders 
of  this  outpost  of  European  civilization.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  oar  ana  Renselaerswyk  was  in 
sight.    The  settlement  exceeded  the  expectations 
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of  the  missionary,  he  only  wondered  at  the  wide 
extent  of  so  small  a  place,  the  thirty  log  and  tim- 
ber houses,  of  which  lay  alone  the  banks  of  the 
river.  He  afterwards  learned  that  this  arose  from 
the  bad  nature  of  the  ground,  which  could  only 
be  built  upon  in  certain  places.  T^o  sailing  ves- 
sels of  a  hundred  tons  were  at  the  landing  place, 
already  loaded. 

The  appearance  of  the  canoes  was  signalled  by 
a  shot  from  the  shore,  and  when  thev  lay  to.  a 
troop  of  inquisite  people  bad  already  assembled. 
An  exclamation  in  French  from  a  person  in  the 
crowd  arrested  the  officer  who  was  pressing  for- 
ward to  offer  his  services  to  the  missionary  as  he 
landed. 

'*  Oh,  father,  my  good  father  I  What  a  hap- 
piness to  see  vou  here  ; ''  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  brave  hawker  stood  at  the  father's  side. 

"  Renard  I  What  misery  I  have  endured  on 
vour  account.  I  heard  two  shots  just  after  we 
last  parted.  And  what  is  the  matter  ?  Your  le^ 
arm  is  bound  up!"  replied  the  missionary 
alarmed. 

"  That  is  of  no  consequence,  father.  I  will  tell 
you  the  whole  story  another  time.  It  was  only  an 
exchange  of  shots.  But  let  our  seneschal  firs^  do 
his  du^.  Tell  him  whence  you  came,  what  is 
your  business,  how  long  you  think  to  stay,  and 
whither  you  will  go  from  hence.  This,  of  course, 
includes  the  red-skins." 

Meanwhile,  the  officer  had  recovered  from  the 
surprise  caused  by  Renard's  unceremonious  inter- 
ruption, and  proceeded  to  question  the  missionary 
in  a  very  respectful  manner,  but  with  all  the 
pompous  manner  of  an  ofl&cial. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from,  eh  ?  What  do  you 
want  in  our  town,  eh  ?  "  and  other  questions. 

The  priest  willingly  gave  him  the  desired  infor- 
mation, but  he  remained  silent  as  to  his  real  posi- 
tion and  signified  to  Renard  not  to  betray  him  any 
further. 

The  seneschal,  who  knew  no  place  in  the 
civilized  world  except  the  States- General,  had 
been  content  to  confine  his  powers  of  speech 
within  the  limits  of  that  of  his  native  country, 
and  understood  only  the  Dutch  dialect  of  his 
home.  He  knew  as  much  of  the  French  language 
as  if  the  Mohawks  had  spoken  to  each  other  in 
their  own. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  remain  here  two  days  ?  That 
we  allow.  If  you  remain  longer  it  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  proper  authorities.  The  seneschal 
has  to  do  his  duty  punctually  and  cannot  suffer 
any  infringement  of  law  and  order.  Do  you 
understand,  eh?" 

"Your  injunctions  shall  be  exactly  attended 
to,"  said  the  priest,  who  could  hardly  suppress 
his  laughter  when  this  person  and  his  attendants 
resumed  their  staves  with  great  silver  knobs  and 
gravely  proceeded  to  a  smoking  house  near,  to 
refresh  themselves  after  the  execution  of  their 
laborious  duties. 

The  Mohawks  who  accompanied  the  priest  must 
have  taken  the  Renselaerswyk  beadle,  who  bore 
the  sounding  title  of  seneschal,  for  some  great 
chief,  for  they  looked  at  him  with  a  certain  kind 
of  timidity,  and  first  broke  silence  when  the  ped- 
lergave  them  a  friendly  salute. 

They  wished  to  conclude    their   bartering  as 


quickly  as  possible,  and  to  return  with  the  gooAi 
they  had  purchased  the  next  day.    Two  of  ihm, 
with  their  canoe,  were  ready  to  wait  a  little  kmgR 
for  Ondesonk.    They  were,  therefore,  taken 
Peter  Bluten,  who  was  the  only  person  who 
the  power  of  granting  licences  for  trade,  all' 
he  never  refused  them  to  any  but  people  of 
fill  character. 

Peter  Bluten  expected  this  visit  from  the 
when  he  had  seen  Renard  in  conference  witii 
Indians.     He  had,  therefore,  chosen  out  of 
shop  a  long  white  tobacco  pipe,  and  filled  it  %\ 
the  choicest  canister  in  order   to  present  di 
Dutch  calumet  to  the  savages  as  a  wekome  an 
an  assurance  of  his  friendship. 

He  did  not  recognize  the  missionary  till  he 
quite  close  to  him.  The  outward  appearance 
the  Jesuit  deceived  him,  but  then  he  forgot ' 
dignity  as  a  tradesman  as  well  as  his  costoa 
discretion,  and  hastening  to  the  much  tatted 
and  greatly  pitied  man  with  open  arms,  exdair' 

"  You  are  M.  Jaques,  the  Catholic  priest 
the  Mohawks  have  had  in  captivity  for  ak 
year.  You  must  be  he ;  you  are  heartily 
under  Peter  Bluten' s  roof.  We  are  not 
here,  but  that  makes  no  difference  with 
man  as  you  are.  You  go  to  the  heatheiy 
red-skins  who  believe  in  false  gods,  so  jroed 
refuse  your  hand  to  a  non-Catholk  Chn 
You  may  be  sure  that  your  fate  has  been  fel- 
the  heart  not  onlv  by  Peter  Bluten,  but  bfjf^i 
others  in  Renselaerswyk  and  New  AmstodHit 
This  day  will  have  a  red  letter  in  ray  c^eaM 
and  will  always  be  a  joyful  one.  Now  cone  | 
and  partake  of  some  Dutch  hosfMtality." 

**  Thanks  from  my  heart.  Such  warmwordii 
me  good.  God  bless  you  for  them,"  replied tt| 
priest,  who,  in  spite  of  his  kind  feeling  towtn 
the  Hollanders,  had  not  expected  such  a  rectf 
tion,  and  he  followed  the  shopkeeper  through  j)3l 
of  goods  to  a  little  reception-room  intended  k 
distinguished  guests.  Then  the  misaoaaiy^ 
obliged  to  take  his  place  in  a  hi^  backd 
cushioned  arm  chair  oefore  a  dazibngly  whife 
table  cloth,  while  his  host  returned  to  atbod  t 
the  wants  of  the  Mohawks.  After  sahiting  tbd 
in  a  friendly  manner,  he  made  all  possible  hii> 
to  business  ;  and  when  Renard,  who  acted  as  w 
terpreter,  assured  him  that  his  presence  in  m 
shop  was  no  longer  indispensable,  he  returned  tt 
the  rooms  behind  it,  there  to  prepare  as  auicq 
as  he  could  the  best  repast  that  kitchen  aadcellM 
could  afford. 

Frau  Bluten  shonk  her  head  at  the  unusual  b^ 
haviourof  her  phlegmatic  husband;  she  arraogM 
her  hood  before  the  only  mirror  in  the  house,  aw 
asked  thoughtfully : 

"  But,  Peter,  to  whom  are  you  paying  aH  tW 
honour.  Who  is  it  who  has  come  to  Mynbeff 
Bluten's  house,  that  he  should  put  ror  quiet  bos- 
band  into  a  state  of  excitement,  such  as  1  have 
never  before  seen  ?  " 

"You  shall  know  all  this  at  the  proper  tstoe, 
Marianne.  Now  attend  to  all  my  oraeis,  aw 
spare  neither  kitchen  nor  cellar.  A  rem*rW»^ 
guest  has  come  to  us,  and  very  likely,  in  *  ^^ 
while,  we  shall  have  our  minister,  the  geDenl,ai» 
our  old  friend  Jacob  Jansen  all  here.  Tboffl** 
Renard  will  also  be  one  of  our  guests." 
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•Yn-bot,  Pfeter " 

'^ttalL  Xo  'but'  and  no '  Peter.'  It  must 
IlIlK,  aod  it  must  be  very  quickly,  and  exactly 
Sllltfe  told  you.  The  explanation  will  come 
hiHitiiDe." 

•VflywcH;  but  I  am  not  Peter  Bluten's 
tmmi  wife  if  I  do  not  know  what  is  passing 

the  boose.  Is  a  meal  of  the  best  the  kitchen 
cdhr  can  supply  to  be  prepared  also  for  the 

people  who  came  here  with  Thomas  the  ped- 

"Ifariaone,  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk.    At  the  pro* 
Itkoe  ]  shall  speak,  but  not  before,  for  I  know 
■Ib  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  Renselaerswyk— " 
PPoyou  think  me  such  a  chatterbox,  Peter  ?  " 
uttering  on  one  side,  chattering  on  the 
Women  are  women.     The  whole   town 
ibe  here  if  it  were  once  known  that  F. 
^  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mohawks 
BMBer,  and  was  so  barbarously  tortured, 
iFtter  Bhiten's  house.    There!    Now  my 
thasescapedmel'' 
'AeCatbohc  Frenchman  here  ?    Oh,  oh !    I 
iMiiee  that  man." 

Itittr,  Marianne.     Now  keep  your  lips  closed. 
*^  gd  and  send  Morris  to  mvite  the  com- 
t  and  the  others." 
Peter.      You    may  depend   upon   my 

r  Peter  went,  but  he  did  not  reckon  very 

I  Frau  Marianne's  silence.    But  the 

not  be  undone.    He,  therefore,  sent 

Ifeetotum  Morris  with  his  invitations  as 

I  Dossible,  lest  those  honourable  persons 

t  bear  the  news  through  some  chance 

(Bussionary  was  well  pleased  to  have  so 
[u  opportunity  of  making  the  personsd  ac- 
«uce  of  the  great  authoritv  in  Renselaers- 
•  and  be  thanked  his  hospitaole  host  very  cor- 
r  fcr  tiie  arrangement. 

ibould  be  very  glad  if  I  could  speak  with 
m  Renard  before  the  commandant  arrives," 
^Rmaiked,  as  Peter  Bluten  observed  that  he 
^  t  go  and  do  a  little  more  business  with  the 
twks ;  *•  I  want  to  learn  something  from  him 
i^fciaimportant." 
kV«y  good,  sir.    Thomas  will  be  very  glad  to 
■ve  tome  ouiet  talk  with  you,  and  I  can  mean- 
^  attend  to  mv  customers.    You  must  be  well 
that  even  these  Red-skins  have  their  am- 
aod  take  it  amiss  if  you  do  not  attend  to 
yooRclf." 

He  then  took  from  his  shop-boy  the  wine  and 
■^  irtiich  he  brought  in. 

We  Shan  first  drink  a  glass  of  wine  to  your 
*PP)[  arrival.    You   cannot   refuse,"    he   con- 


!  ^  the  priest  submitted  to  the  unavoidable. 
\  Prttt  then  went  to  the  Mohawks,  and  the  pedler 
■«  ws  place  with  the  honoured  guest. 
,^J^  «€  how  you  were  formerly  acquainted 
jTOBpuffet?"  he  said,  as  Renard  seated  himself 
■««  him ;  "  whether  and  how  I  am  to  mention  him 
•«y  commandant?" 

If  I  may  advise,  speak  as  little  as  possible 
Tj^him.  Here  he  is  alwavs  called  in  the 
J!l!r?.  ^y»  Jan.  He  is  in  bad  repute.  No  one 
^'^  him,  and  Van  Curler  least  of  aU.     But  the 


general  often  has  need  of  the  cunning  rogue,  and 
will  not  break  with  him  until  he  has  full  proof  of 
his  double  tongue.  I  had  rather  that  the  general 
should  not  proceed  too  sharply  against  the  traitor 
till  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  am  on  the  right 
track.  For  this  I  require  some  documents  from 
Quebec,  of  which  I  am  in  daily  expectation. 
When  once  these  are  in  my  hands  the  old  fox  will 
fall  into  the  pit,  and  the  process  will  be  made  ac- 
cording to  law.  Did  he  suspect  that  he  was  pur- 
sued he  would  away  from  the  district,  the  trace  of 
him  would  be  lost,  and  fresh  mischief  would  be 
prepared  by  him." 

**  Do  you,  then,  consider  him  such  a  dangerous 
person?" 

"Do  I  consider  him  ^dangerous?  I  ought  to 
know.  As  long  as  Bouffet  is  at  liber^  there  will 
be  no  peace  on  the  S.  Lawrence,  and  your  own 
life  is  not  for  a  moment  secure.  A  human  life  is 
worth  no  more  to  him  than  a  fox's  skin — ^that  he 
has  proved  often  enough.  But  ask  me  no  more 
about  it.  Not  till  Bouffet  is  rendered  harmless 
dare  I  unseal  my  lips." 

"  I  have  only  to  remind  you  that  whatever  ^ou 
may  do  in  this  dark  matter,  your  holy  Christian 
du^  remains,  which  does  not  permit  you  to  fore- 
stal  the  proceedings  of  Providence.  '  Vengeance 
is  mine  I '  saith  the  Lord." 

"  I  will  act  in  a  manner,  father,  for  which  I  can 
answer  before  God.  Help  me  with  your  prayers. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  what  happened  after  I  left 
you  in  the  fore&t  by  the  lake.  You  remember 
that  I  expected  some  mischief,  and  I  was  not 
wrong.  Red  Hand  was  concealed  there,  and  ob- 
serving us  until  I  remarked  upon  the  movement 
of  the  bushes.  What  the  scoundrel  wanted  there  I 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  he  meant  to  cross  my 
path ;  most  likely  he  had  traced  you  before  I  met 
you,  and  intended  to  get  rid  of  you." 

"  But  why  does  this  man  hate  me  so  that  he  is 
always  thirsting  after  my  blood  ?  " 

"  Because  he  has  left  the  impression  here  that 
he  has  a  deep  interest  in  you  and  your  fellow-suf- 
ferers. When  Bouffet  brought  us  the  news  of 
your  captivity,  and  said  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  all  that  had  happened  at  S.  Peter's 
Island,  General  van  Curler  sent  him  at  once  to 
the  Mohawks  io  offier  a  ransom  for  the  three  white 
men,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
savages  from  doing  any  harm  to  them.  I  know 
myself  how  Jan  neglected  this  order.  And  now, 
quite  lately,  a  letter  directed  from  Quebec,  which 
a  white  hunter,  who  called  himself  Henry  Simons, 
brought  to  Three  Rivers,  gave  the  settlement  there 
the  first  information  of  your  misfortune,  and  in 
the  mission-house  a  large  sum  of  money  was  col- 
lected in  order  to  bribe  the  chiefs  and  sachems. 
By  this  means  you  would  all  be  placed  in  safety 
till  the  business  which  the  s>\indler  was  to  carry 
on  had  gone  so  far  that  vour  liberation  could  be 
purchased.  As,  meanwnile,  nothing  was  heard 
of  the  kind-hearted  Henrv  Simons,  nor  aujrthing 
about  you,  it  was  decided  that  enquiries  should 
be  made  of  the  government  at  New  Amsterdam 
through  the  authorities  at  Quebec  as  to  how  the 
case  stood.  Governor  Kieft  sent  the  letter  hither 
and  the  general  showed  it  to  me,  sajring  openly 
that  he  Uiought  Jan  had  played  a  trick  both  to 
himself  and  the  gentlemen  at  Three  Rivers,  and 
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as  the  commandant  for  some  months  saw  nothing 
of  the  man  he  had  sent  to  treat  with  the  Mohawks, 
he  went  to  Gandawa^a,  but  could  learn  nothmg 
more  from  the  Red- stems  than  that  he  had  spoken 
of  a  ransom  sent  by  the  Hollanders,  and  had 
gone  away.  When  the  party  returned  from  Gan- 
dawaga  they  found  Bouffet  here  in  Renselaers- 
wyk,  and  the  general  caused  him  to  be  sharply 
watched.  Nothing,  however,  occurred  whicn 
could  justify  his  aVrest." 

"  This  seems  almost  incredible,  Renard  !  " 

"  Incredible,  and  yet  true  in  every  particular."  ■ 

"Then  the  letters  I  wrote  from  Gandawaga 
must  be  lost." 

"Or  are  still  in  Bouffet's  pocket." 

"In  Bouffet's  pocket ? " 

"  Yes,  father.  The  bushranger,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  very  moderate  in  drink,  took  a  glass 
or  so  too  much  in  the  drinking-house  here,  and 
on  this  occasion  showed  an  open  page  covered 
with  reddish-brown  writing.  He  said,  in  a  tri- 
umphant manner,  that  it  was— excuse  me  if  I  use 
bis  words— smeared  by  a  wretched  Jesuit,  and  in- 
stead of  reaching  its  address  had  wandered  into 
his  pocket.  Do  you  now  think  that  this  man  had 
any  thought  of  freeing  you,  father  ?  " 
,  "  Not  very  likely,  Renard ;  but  I  would  never  ap- 
pear as  his  accuser." 

"  A  man  like  Bouffet  would  be  unable  to  under- 
stand such  magnanimity.  Now  hear,  in  short, 
before  Peter  Bluten  returns,  the  end  of  my  adven- 
ture. No  one  here  knows  how  I  came  by  thi« 
wound  in  mjr  arm,  and  it  is  better  that  the  affair 
should  remain  hushed  up.  I  found  Bouffet's  trail 
among  the  bushes,  followed  him,  and  came  in 
sight  of  him  about  a  hundred  paces  further  on, 
but  at  the  moment  of  my  discovery  I  received  a 
shot  in  my  arm.  aad  immediately  after  I  was  able 
to  send  a  bullet  after  the  too  hasty  marksman. 
But  in  consequence  of  my  wound  the  shot  was  not 
a  certain  one,  and  the  bullet  did  not  reach  the 
right  spot.  After  this  I  covered  myself  by  a  tree, 
again  charged  my  gun,  and  then  with  impotent 
rage  saw  how  Jan  fled  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
placed  himself  in  safety.  Since  that  time  I  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him.   This  is  my  story." 

"  Fearful,  Renard,  it  is  fearful  I  How  can  men, 
and  especially  Christians,  thus  play  with  life.  I 
cannot  blame  you,  for  you  fired  out  of  necessity, 
and  would  for  no  other  reason  have  pointed  your 
gun  at  the  bushranger;  assure  me  of  that, 
Renard?" 

The  man  looked  down  in  silence,  and  the  father 
continued  earnestly: 

"  You  must  assure  me  of  that,  Renard.  Give 
the  evil-doer  up  to  justice,  but  stain  not  your 
hands  with  his  blood."^' 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  shoot  the  scoundrel  dead. 
No ;  I  will  not  take  his  life  if  it  is  not  to  save  my 
own  or  some  other  person's.  Life  in  the'wilds  has 
made  me  hard  and  rough  but  not  blood-thirsty ; 
to  suffer  wrong  in  patience  is  not  my  way ;  I  am 
only  a  beginner  in  it.  If  Jean  Bouffet  had  at  one 
fearful  hour  shown  only  a  spark  of  human  feeling, 
it  would  be  different  with  me,  but  he  has  the  heart 
of  a  tiger,  father.  Yes,  the  heart  of  a  tiger  beat 
in  his  breast  at  that  time  and  beats  there  still. 
He  has  signed  with  blood  the  bill  of  debt  he  will 
have  to  pay." 


The  face  of  the  hawker  expressed  gieat  anger. 
He  stepped  to  the  window,  and  tried  to  compose 
himself. 

The  priest  remained  silent.  ^606*8  words 
came  into  his  mind :  "  You  shall  not  be  guilty  oi 
another  murder,  you  cowardly  bandit ! "  and  vitl] 
it  a  dark  presentiment  that  there  was  a  coDneci 
tion  between  the  accusation  of  the  Oblate  and 
Renard' s  mysterious  hints.  But  there  was  noj 
time  for  voices  were  heard,  and  Peter  Bluten  ao^ 
the  three  gentlemen  entered  the  room  whidj 
Renard  hastily  quitted. 

**  God  be  praised,"  said  the  first  who  entered 
whose  uniform  showed  him  to  be  commandant  0 
the  place.  "  God  be  praised,  sir,  that  at  last  w 
have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  to  Ren 
selaerswyk.  This  would  have  taken  place  IodJ 
ago,  but  the  redskins  kept  you  concealed  wfad 
we  went  to  Gandawaga  to  visit  you.  My  name  i^ 
Van  Ciurler,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  coromaoi 
Fort  Orange.  Now  let  me  present  my  friends 
This  is  our  worthy  pastor  Mynheer  Dominiciu 
Megapolensis ;  this  is  the  merchant,  Mnyheei 
Jacob  Jansen,  who  thinks  as  you  do.  There  ii 
no  need  for  me  to  tell  your  name,  for  evety  drild 
in  the  place  knows  it." 

The  sturdy  soldier  held  the  Jesuit's  hand,  whidi 
he  had  seized  upon  as  in  a  vice,  and  in  his  joy  ^ 
not  observe  how  the  priest  almost  eround  histttA 
with  pain,  till  the  pastor  released  it,  and,  as  be 
embraced  him,  said : 
"  Sufferer  for  Christ,  I  embrace  you  I  " 
"Welcome  to  Renselaerswyk I "  said  J; 
Jansen.  as  soon  as  the  hand  of  the  missiooaiy 
free. 

•*  How  can  I  repay  you  for  this  cordial  1 
tion,  this  great  sympathy?"  asked  the  missi( 
ary,  much  affected.     **  God  only  can  reward  " 
for  what  you  do  for  me." 

"The    reward    given  by  God  surpasses 
gratitude  of  man,"  observed  the  general 

And  he  sat  down  with  such  weight  upon 
chair  that  it  cracked  again. 
They  chatted  pleasantly. 
"This  day  shall  be  recorded  in  the  famJ 
chronicle  of  my  house,"  said  the  host,  "and  <M 
pastor  must  make  some  verses  about  it,  but  uoii 
Latin,  for  no  Bluten  understands  the  dead  Ifl 
guages." 

A  quiet  friendly  meeting  with  the  commaDOll 
would  have  been  inuch  pleasanter  to  the  m 
sionary  than  this  ovation.  He  had  imagined  tM 
things  here  would  have  been  quite  different,  m 
in  spite  of  this  hearty  reception  he  could  m 
help  thinking  that  he  misht  not  always  be^Wsl 
reckon  upon  the  Hollanders  so  surely  as  "  ' 
had  maintained.  But  he  was  not  now.  reqi 
their  help  for  himself,  but  had  only  come  hitb«r 
order  to  be  able  to  send  news  of  the  misfortuos 
the  expedition  and  of  his  own  fate  and  that  dh 
companions  to  his  brotherhood  aadtbeauth<  ''^ 
in  Quebec. 

The  noisy  joy  of  the  General  was  changed  Hi 
deep  attention  when  the  honoured  guest  oegu 
sketch  of  his  experience  among  the  Mobawfc 
But  he  could  not  go  on  long,  for  Frau  MariM 
suddenly  entered  the  room,  and  with  xed  clMl 
and  uncontrolled  anger,  stepping  np  to  the^** 
band: 
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"Pto,"  she  said,  "This  will  not  do.  You 
Wtipeak.  Those  red  fellows  mudt  not  come 
I  fasBf  room  and  to  my  table !  Renard  is  sitting 
[  ioi^aod  can  tell  you  what  they  want.  Oh,  the 
tmtUDt  I  Look  at  his  hand ! ' ' 
^ He  lady  had  forgotten  her  own  grievances  as 
*e looked  at  the  maimed  hand  of  the  missionary, 
.  d  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

^fbe  door  was  now  hastily  opened,  and  Renard 
teed.  He  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of 
t  priest  in  the  Mohawk  language,  and  then  left 
eroom  as  quickly  as  he  had  entered  it. 
^Uj  companions  are  uneasy  about  me,  and 
Mto  see  me.  I  will  go  and  speak  with  them,'' 
Ibe  followed  Renard. 

Pik!  now  there  will  be  murder  and  blows  1" 
Ifrau  Marianne,  wringing  her  hands. 
Ibrder  and  blows !  Nonsense  1  These  In- 
I  know  very  well  how  to  behave  themselves 
rthe  guns  of  Fort  Orange  and  in  presence  of 
aj^of  the  States  General,"  growled  Van  Cur- 
bitnkiDg  his  sword. 

"M.  Jaqaes  will  soon  bring  them  to  peace  and 
fer,"  said  the  pastor. 

M  hope  so,"  said  Mynheer  Jansen  ;  "but  it 
ilbeas  well  if  our  good  friend,  Bluten,  were 
^look  after  things  outside,  and  give  us  intel- 
He  knows  so  well  how  to  treat  those 

r?    Is  my   Peter  to  risk  his  life,"   ex- 
l  Frau  Marianne.    "  Peter  shall  not  go 

I»lay.    You  shall  remain  with  me,   Peter. 

■sea  family  man.  Ah,  my  poor  children  I  " 
t^To  de  continued,  J 


A  MYSTERY  IN  THE  OLD  TOWN 
OF   WINCHESTER. 


[^LoxGFELLOw's  WooiNG.— In  1843  Miss  Fran- 
1  Elizabeth  Appleton  was  travelling  with  her 
ler  in  Europe.     In  the  same  year  Professor 
ngidlow  was  in  Germany.    He  was  then  thirty- 
e  years  old.  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and 
"^lettres  in  Harvard  University.   He  had  mar- 
very  earl^  in  life,  and  soon  lost  a  beloved  wife 
inCaot  child,  whose  memory  he  cherished  to 
i^;  but  he  was  not  unsusceptible  to  new 
•  aod  he  became  deeply  enamoured  of  Fannie 
>pleton.     Mr.  Longfellow  was  a  man  of  fine 
al  appearance,  with  rare  attainments  in 
culture,  to  which  he  had  devoted  several 
of  travel  and  study,  and  he  had  already  a 
as  a  poet  not  confined  to  America.    But  still 
suit  did  not  thrive.    If  not  absolutely  rejected, 
«e  was  not  an  accepted  lover.    Both  returned  to 
i^erica,  Mr.  Longfellow  published  his  romance 
*"Hvperion,"  in  which  he  told  the  story  of  his 
we— tte  being  his  own  hero,  under  the  name  of 
««1  Flemming;   the  heroine,  Mary  Ashburton, 
King  Miss  Appleton.    It  is  in  this  romance  that 
ue  song,  **  I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see,"  occurs. 
][^  professor  followed  the  ladv  to  her  summer 
«^  in  Pittsfield,  and  no  laay  who  has  read 
Hjperi(«"  and  "  Kavanagh^'  will  blame  the 
«2^e  that  she  then  yielded  to  so  passionate  a 
*JJ'«'.   Much  of  the  scenery  and  some  of  the  story 
JJJ^vanagh  "  is  derived  from  Professor  Long- 
'^'"^'f  wooing  and  marriage,  although  not  so 
?wel]r  as  b  "  Hyperion.' '    The  Pittsfield  scenery 
««a«lyrecogni2\^ 
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CHAPTER    III. 


ONICA  was  very  busy  one  mom«ng, 
dusting  and  arranging  the  parlour, 
when  Rebecca  came  in  hurriedly, 
and  desired  her  to  take  a  covered 
basket  which  she  held  in  her  hand 
to  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Claypole.  Monica  obeyed  ; 
but  when  she  reached  Mrs.  Claypole's  found  she 
was  absent;  there  was  only  a  young  ^rl  in  the 
house.  Monica  gave  her  the  basket  with  a  mes- 
sage from  Mrs.  Curtis. 

The  giri  immediately  untied  the  basket,  and 
took  out  the  contents.  She  did  so  in  Monica's 
presence,  who  was  somewhat  surprised  when  she 
saw  that  it  contained  almost  the  whole  of  a  roast 
chicken,  besides  a  couple  of  large  cutlets.  She, 
however,  made  no  remark,  but  took  up  the  empty 
basket  to  return  to  Rebecca. 

When  she  reached  the  house,  she  went  imme- 
diately into  the  kitchen,  where  Rebecca  was  talk- 
ing to  her  aunt.  She  heard  her  saying  as  she 
entered  the  kitchen. 

"  I  never  was  so  grieved  or  so  provoked  before 
in  mv  life,  ma'am.  I  was  arranging  in  my  own 
mind  what  a  nice  little  dinner  I  should  prepare 
for  you  by  fricasseeing  the  remains  of  that  cold 
chicken,  and  I  had  put  it  on  the  shelf  to  be  near 
at  hand,  when  you  called  me  suddenly  about 
something  upstairs.  I  ran  to  you  immediately, 
and  when  I  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and  lifted  the 
dish  down  to  begin  my  preparations,  I  found  the 
whole  clean  gone,  ana  I  saw  that  villanous  black 
cat  of  Molly  Haggerty's  running  across  the 
garden  with  it  in  her  mouth.  I  threw  a  pan,  and 
a  pair  ot  clogs  after  her,  but  she  only  ran  the 
faster.    I  could  cry  when  I  think  of  it." 

*•  Dear  me,"  answered  Miss  Temple  impatiently, 
"how  provoking;  but  how  careless  of  you  to 
leave  the  door  open  when  you  went  out  of  the 
kitchen." 

"  It  is  the  last  time  such  a  thing  shall  happen. 
I  will  get  some  poisoned  liver  to-night,  and  put  it 
outside  the  door ;  the  brute  is  sure  to  return  to  see 
what  else  can  be  stolen,  and  we  shall  never  be 
troubled  by  it  again." 

"I  desire,  Rebecca,  that  yom  do  no  such 
thing,"  replied  Miss  Temple.  "I  never  will 
allow  such  an  inhuman  act  as  that.    Betty  Hag- 

ferty  is  quite  as  fond  of  her  cat  as  I  am  of  my 
og  Tingle,  and  I  would  not  for  worids  give  her 
the  pain  of  seeing  the  cat  return  home,  and  die 
in  agonies.  I  consider  you  much  more  to  blame 
than  the  cat.  You  certainly  are  becoming  very 
careless,  Rebecca ;  it  was  only  last  week  that  the 
dog  gobbled  up  the  cutlets  you  had  left  on  the 
dresser,  and  the  mice  ate  almost  the  whole  of  the 
remains  of  the  mince  pie." 

"  Of  course,  ma'am,  I  am  to  blame  for  every- 
thing, when  I  slave  night  and  day  for  you,  I  am 
i  always  wrong,  always;  it  is  hard,  very  hard; " 
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and  Rebecca  took  up  the  corner  of  her  apron  to 
wipe  her  eyes.  **  I  never  do  anything  right  now- 
a-days." 

"  You  are  a  silly  creature,"  replied  Miss  Tem- 
ple, "  of  course,  I  did  not  mean  that  you  intended 
the  cat  to  eat  the  chicken,  but  it  is  very  provoking 
that  it  is  gone." 

Monica  was  perfectly  astounded  at  Rebecca's 
duplicity,  and  exclaimed  inwardly : 

"  Then,  after  all,  what  Catherine  told  me  was 
right,  though  I  did  not  believe  her.  My  con- 
science will  prevent  me  in  future  from  carrying  any 
of  those  covered  baskets  to  her  relatives  ;  but  in 
what  difficulties  will  not  this  involve  me.  Nothing, 
however,  shall  persuade  me  to  do  what  I  know  is 
wrong.    I  will  run  any  risk  rather  than  do  that." 

A  few  da]^8  after  this  occurrence,  Rebecca 
brought  the  little  covered  basket  to  Monica,  and 
told  her  to  take  it  as  usual  to  her  cousin  ;  but,  to 
her  surprise,  Monica  replied  in  a  gentle  but  firm 
tone : 

"  I  cannot  take  your  basket,  Mrs.  Curtis,  for  I 
saw  what  you  sent  to  Mrs.  Claypole  the  last  time, 
and  heard  what  you  said  to  Miss  Temple  on  the 
subject." 

Rebecca  lopked  for  a  moment  as  if  taken  quite 
aback,  but  soon  recovered  herself,  and  replied 
sharply : 

"  What  business  had  you  to  piy  into  my  basket, 
it  was  tied  up." 

"  Mrs.  Claypole  was  out,  and  her  niece  untied 
the  basket  at  once." 

"  You  are  a  stupid,  canting  creature,"  replied 
Rebecca,  wrathfiilly ;  "  what  I  sent  in  that  basket 
was  only  some  perquisites  of  my  own,  the  cat  took 
the  rest." 

Monica  dared  not  venture  a  reply,  but  left  the 
room  without  taking  the  basket. 

Rebecca  attempted  several  times  after  this  to 
send  baskets  to  her  friends  by  Monica.  The  poor 
girl  always  refused  to  take  anything  that  was  con- 
cealed ;  and  she  therefore  desisted  after  a  time, 
but  she  treated  Monica  with  the  greatest  cold- 
ness ;  and  the  poor  girl  was  thus  deprived  of  the 
recreation  of  an  occasional  walk,  which  she  had 
enjoyed  so  much  before  she  diicovered  the  con- 
tents of  the  basket.  She  felt  sadly  depressed  at 
times,  as  she  saw  that  her  mistress  also  mistrusted 
her,  and  she  could  not  help  suspecting  that  Mrs. 
Curtis  was  the  hidden  cause  of  this. 

Rebecca  was  absent  one  afternoon  on  some 
business;  so  Miss  Temple  called  Monica,  and 
desired  her  to  go  out  into  the  town  to  do  a  com- 
mission which  Rebecca  had  forgotten.  It  was  to 
pay  a  small  bill  at  the  grocer's.  The  amount  of 
the  bill  was  four  shillings  and  ninepence ;  but,  as 
Miss  Temple  had  no  change,  she  gave  a  sovereign 
to  Monica,  and  desired  her  to  give  it  to  the 
grocer,  and  bring  back  the  change.  She  told  her 
to  make  haste,  so  as  to  return  in  time  to  prepare 
the  afternoon  tea. 

Monica  was  quite  delighted  at  having  this  little 
commission  confided  to  her;  she  soon  reached 
the  shop,  but  was  kept  waiting  a  long  time,  as  it 
was  filled  with  customers.  It  was  dusk  when  she 
returned  home,  and  Miss  Temple  was  getting 
very  impatient  for  her  tea.  Monica  began  to 
explain  the  reason  of  being  so  long  absent,  but 
Miss  Temple  cut  her  short,  saying : 


"Never  mind,  child;  give  me  the  change 
quickly,  and  make  my  tea;  there,  put  the  change, 
and  the  bill  in  that  leather  bag  in  Uie  comer." 

Monica  emptied  the  chan^  into  the  ba}?  in- 
dicated, and  ran  down  stairs  to  prepare  Miss 
Temple's  tea,  after  which  she  sat  down  quietly 
and  took  her  own. 

Shortly  after,  Rebecca  came  in,  and  bustled  up 
to  her  mistress,  making  everjr  kind  of  excuse  for 
having  forgotten  the  commission  to  pay  the  bill 

**  No  matter,"  replied  her  mistress,  "  it  is  paid.1 
I  sent  Monica  to  the  shop  to  pay  it." 

"  Monica  ?  You  surpnse  me.  Of  coarse  you 
acted  as  you  thought  right,  madam,  but  I  ehould 
have  been  afraid  to  trust  Monica  with  monev ;  you 
know  she  is  not  honest ;  do  you  not  remember  the 
ring?" 

"  Well,  there  was  no  proof  of  her  having  taken 
it,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  brought  l^ck  my 
change  right." 

"  Indeed !    Did  you  count  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  I  told  her  to  put  it  into  that  bag, 
which  she  did  at  once." 

"  I  daresay  she  did ;  what  ought  the  change 
to  be?" 

"  I  gave  her  a  pound,  and  the  bill  was  fm 
shillings  and  ninepence." 

"  Then  the  change  should  be  fifteen  sbil&igi 
and  threepence.    We  may  as  well  count  it." 

They  took  the  change  out  of  the  bag;  thett 
were  ten  shillings  missing,  probably  a  hatf 
sovereign. 

Monica  was  summoned  at  once. 

*'  Did  you  put  all  the  change  you  received  intf 
that  bag,  Monica  ? ' ' 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  poor  girl,  but  the  tone  a 
which  the  question  was  asked  made  her  cotour  op 
so  deeply  as  to  excite  suspicion. 

"  What  change  did  Mr.  Meal  give  you?"  asked 
Miss  Temple  sharply. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Monica  in  a  tremblifl| 
voice ;  "  I  gave  him  the  bill,  and  the  soverdgn, 
and  when  he  returned  the  bill  with  the  change! 
did  not  count  it ;  I  thought  that,  of  course,  it  ^ 
right.  I  wfis  in  such  a  hurry  about  your  tea,  tM 
I  ran  all  the  way  home,  I  must  have  dropped  tkl 
half  sovereign." 

*'  What  an  artful  creature,"  whispered  Rebeod 
to  Miss  Temple ;  "  of  course  the  half  soveie^ 
was  given  to  her,  and  she  has  it  concealed  sooi 
where."  ^ 

Mr.  Meal  was  sent  for,  and  questioned  as 
whether  he  had  given  the  right  change,  or 
sibly  made  a  mistake  in  the  amount ;  but  he 
he  was  positive  that  he  had  given  the  girl  the 
change,  which  was  a  half  sovereign,  five  shiH' 
in  silver,  and  three  pence  in  coppers.  He 
the  more  certain,  because  he  had  been  o1  , 
to  go  up  stairs  to  his  own  private  writing  desk 
fetch  it.  He  said  that  the  young  person  seen 
flurried,  and  had  probably  dropped  it  somewbems 
he  would  have  the  floor  of  his  shop  well  searcbea 
He  left  the  room  ;  and,  in  about  a  quarter  of  a< 
hour,  sent  a  message  to  say  that  the  half  soveidgt 
was  not  found  in  his  shop,  and  that  he  could  bctf 
of  no  one  having  picked  it  up.  ! 

Miss  Temple  sent  at  once  for  Momca  w 
said: 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time  yoo  have  been  sot- 
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peettd  of  disbooestF ;  therefore,  I  cannot  keep 
yoB in Df  service.  Leave  the  room." 
FborlCoDica  obejred,  after  endeavouring  to  say 
afrf  words  in  justification,  but  her  voice  faltered 
ndibecoold  articulate  nothing.  She  went  up- 
ittssiDto  her  own  little  room,  sat  down  and  cried 
iMf.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  Rebecca 
oflieia. 

"Ibis  is  a  bad  budness,  child,"  she  exclaimed, 
"bat  I  see  no  remedy,  for  Miss  Temple  is  so  angry 
that  she  commands  you  to  leave  the  house  to- 
uaaow  Doroiog,  as  soon  as  it  is  light,  for  she 
nks  never  to  see  you  again." 
"M  may  I  not  go  into  her  room  and  say  good 
bfiiathe  morning;  she  might  have  some  mes- 
■(I  to  send  to  her  brother  who  lives  in 
Softiopton." 

"Gotaioly  not;  she  wishes  never  to  set  her 
9iao  you  again,  and  she  must  be  obeyed.  Pack 
f  joar  clothes  at  once,  and  be  sure  you  make  no 
•ssewben  you  pass  her  bedroom  in  the  morning, 
tfnght  disturb  her." 

Fbor  Monica  did  as  she  was  ordered  by 
Iebeeca,and  on  the  following  morning  left  the 
hosse  at  about  half  past  six.  It  was  verv  cold, 
ttd  dask,  bat  it  was  useless  to  repine ;  so  Monica 
lalked  on  until  she  was  very  tired,  when  a 
toer,  who  happened  to  be  passing,  kindly  gave 
iff  a  lift  in  his  cart  as  far  as  the  httle  village  of 
Moreston. 

She  determined  to  try  and  reach  the  village  of 
Worl,  which  she  knew  was  about  three  miles 
from  I^Iworth  Castle,  as  she  had  heard  much 
^  the  hospitality  and  charity  of  the  inhabitants 
|«f  that  castle,  and  fancied  that  the  cottagers  in 
^  neigfabourhood  might  be  kind  also.  But 
pke  was  disappointed;  for,  although  she  went  to 

B  houses,  and  entreated  the  charity  of  a 
s  lodging,  she  was  always  repulsed.  Some- 
^Ksthe  door  was  shut  in  her  face,  at  others  she 
pu  answered  by  harsh  words  such  as  these : 
|/*Noioom  for  tramps  here,"  or  "Make  yourself 
pcaxce,  young  woman,  or  I'll  call  a  policeman." 

Sfae  ventured  to  open  a  gate,  in  order  to  take 
Rfasem  an  empty  bam,  but  was  frightened  back 
Vthoge  mastiff,  which  was  tied  up  there,  and 
Wi  t^ked,  growled,  and  shook  its  chain  as  if 

■Hid  break  lose  and  spring  upon  her. 
^  J* poor  woman  was  more  compassionate ;  she 
Vte  a  little  food,  and  allowed  her  to  sleep 

**       straw  in  an  outhouse.    But  even  she 


ijrr^  ^^  mistrusting  the  poor  girl,  and  not 
"Ml^  her  tale,  for  she  continued  to  mutter : 

^^png  b  a  bad  trade,  young  woman,  depend 
•kitake  my  advice  and  try  something  better." 
^<wa  made  no  reply ;  slie  took  the  proffered 
M^th  thanks,  and  retired  to  the  outhouse, 
2^  deep  soon  comforted  her.  She  rose  early 
K*ttt  morning,  and  recommenced  her  dreary 
w,  in  the  direction  of  the  New  Forest,  which 
•ftkaew  must  be  passed  on  her  way  to  South- 
%^ 

^^  continued  walking  at  intervals,  during  the 
•«w  4^r»  getting  an  occasional  lift  from  market 
^^  but  mt  in  the  afternoon  she  had  not  com- 
F^haK  the  journey. 

w  heart  sank  when  she  thought  of  the  re- 
i?ii*  had  met  with  the  night  before,  and  she 
^'^hledatthe  idea  of  again  begging  for  a  lodg- 


ing, although  she  felt  that  it  would  kill  her  to 
pass  the  night  without  shelter  or  refreshment. 

Monica  placed  her  little  bundle  on  the  ground, 
knelt  down  on  a  stone  at  the  side  of  a  bank,  and 
implored  Almighty  God  to  help  her,  and  move 
some  one  to  compassion,  and  to  give  her  shelter 
for  the  ni^ht.  The  poor  girl's  eyes  were  swollen 
with  weeping,  she  was  wan  and  pale  from  hunger 
and  over  fatigue,  but  yet  her  heart  was  peaceful 
and  filled  wiu  a  confident  hope  that  God  would 
protect  her,  and  send  the  help  she  so  much  re- 
quired. 

In  the  fervour  of  prajrer,  she  had  closed  her 
eyes,  and  was  surprised  when  she  re-opened  them 
to  see  a  young  girl  standing  quite  near,  and  look- 
ing at  her.  She  rose  instantly,  and  was  about  to 
speak,  when  the  stranger  walked  away,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  having  disturbed  her.  The  girl  carried  a 
basket  containing  flowers  and  fruit  on  her  arm, 
and  presently  returned,  and,  addressing  Monica, 
said  gently : 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  or  are  you  in  affliction  ?  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  help  you  ?  " 

Monica  was  quite  overcome  by  these  words, 
the  only  kind  ones  she  had  heard  for  so  long,  and 
she  answered  in  a  faltering  voice : 

"  I  am  weak  and  faint,  and  in  great  distress.  I 
do  not  know  where  to  find  shelter  for  the  night. 
Last  night  I  slept  on  straw  in  a  miserable  out- 
house, I  had  only  a  crust  of  bread  for  supper.  I 
have  had  little  else  this  morning,  and  I  dare  not 
beg  relief  of  any  one,  for  all  have  refused  help, 
and  driven  me  away  harshly." 

"  How  sorry  I  am  for  you,"  replied  the  young 
country  girl,  "  how  much  I  wish  1  could  help  you. 
I  have  a  little  bread  and  cheese  in  my  basket,  the 
remains  of  what  my  grandmother  put  up  for  me 
this  morning  when  I  left  home  to  sell  my  eggs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lymingtoro.  Will  you  try 
and  eat  a  little  ?  It  may  be  dry,  as  it  was  cut  in 
the  morning,  but  it  would  be  better  than  nothing." 

Monica  Uianked  her  warmly,  and  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  refreshment  she  offered,  and  she  also 
lifted  up  her  heart  to  God  frill  of  gratitude  to  Him 
for  His  goodness  in  guiding  the  steps  of  this 
young  girl  to  her  aid. 

After  satisfying  her  hunger,  she  turned  to  the 
girl  and  asked  her  name. 

"  My  name  is  Teresa  Littlehale,"  she  answered, 
'*  I  am  just  sixteen ;  how  old  are  you  ?  " 

Monica  satisfied  the  curiosity  of^  her  new  friend 
on  that  head,  and  they  seated  themselves  on  the 
bank  side  by  side. 

These  two  girls  formed  a  pretty  picture  seated 
on  the  green  sward.  Monica  was  tall,  slight, 
and  very  fair ;  her  new  friend  was  smadl,  plump, 
and  rosy,  with  dark  brown  hair.  Her  eyes'were 
bright  and  sparkline,  and  she  looked  like  a  young 
country  girl,  full  of  health  and  spirits,  who  had 
never  known  a  care  or  trouble.  She  was  dressed 
neatly,  but  there  was  nothing  showy  in  her  attire 
except  a  little  scarlet  cloak  thown  over  her 
shoulders. 

Monica  was  preparing  to  depart,  when  Teresa 
took  her  hand,  and  said  gently : 

"  You  shall  not  leave  me  without  first  telling 
me  where  you  are  going,  and  what  you  intend  to 
do,  that  I  may  help  you  if  I  can." 

On  hearing  these  kind  words  Monica  locked  at 
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Teresa  with,  such  gratitude  and  delight,  that  the 
latter  immediately  exclaimed : 

"  Do  not  continue  your  journey  alone  to*night, 
but  come  with  me ;  my  home  is  not  far  off,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  I  ask  my  father  to  give  you  a 
night's  lodging  he  will  not  refuse ;  and  you  will 
be  quite  delighted  with  our  cottage/'  added  the 
young  girl  enthusiastically,  '*  it  is  thatched,  and  a 
Deautiful  sweet  hone^uckle  grows  round  the  porch, 
and  there  is  a  climbing  rose-tree,  and  lots  of  sweet 
briar  in  the  garden,  and  I  will  give  you  some." 

The  cheerful  young  peasant  would  have  con- 
tinued talking  for  some  time,  for  she  herself  had 
never  known  anything  but  happiness ;  the  death 
of  a  pet  bird,  or  the  loss  of  a  favourite  flower  was 
almost  the  greatest  sorrow  she  had  ever  expe- 
rienced. Suddenly  she  remembered  that  as 
Monica  did  not  know  her  father  she  might  feel 
doubtful  as  to  how  she  would  be  received,  so  she 
again  took  the  poor  girl's  hand,  and  said  gently : 
"  You  will  come  with  me,  will  you  not,  dear  ?  I 
am  quite  sure  that  my  father  will  be  pleased  to 
give  you  a  night's  lodging,  and  that  he  will  be 
really  angry  with  me  if  I  let  you  go  awa)r  alone." 
Monica  pressed  Teresa's  hand,  and  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed. 

*'  ]  thank  Thee,  oh,  my  God !  for  hearing  and 
granting  my  prayer,  and  sending  me  a  friend  to 
show  me  that  kindness  i^ich  I  so  much  needed. 
The  only  return  I  can  make  to  you,"  she  said, 
again  addressing  Teresa,  "is  to  pray  for  you, 
and  to  beg  of  Our  Lord  to  bless  you  and  yours. 
But  are  you  certain  that  your  father  will  not  be 
displeased  ?  " 

**  Oh !  quite  certain,"  said  the  girl  with  a  bright 
smile.  "  I  can  make  daddy  do  as  just  I  please, 
even  when  he  does  not  like,  and  I  am  sure  that 
when  he  sees  you,"  she  added  archly,  "  that  he 
will  quite  fall  in  love  with  you,  as  I  have  done,  so 
come  along,  or  it  will  soon  be  dark,  and  he  will 
be  angry  witli  me  for  staying  out  so  late." 

The  two  girls  walked  on  together.  Teresa  car- 
ried Monica's  little  bundle,  and  gave  her  the 
basket  which  was  light.  They  soon  came  in  sight 
of  the  cottage,  and  picturesque  it  certainly  looked, 
although  not  many  flowers  were  to  be  seen,  as  it 
was  late  in  the  season,  but  the  few  tha  remained 
gave  the  whole  a  cheerful  appearance. 

The  garden  was  surrounded  by  a  rustic  paling, 
and  there  was  a  neat  gate  opposite  the  door  which 
Teresa  immediately  opened.  Monica  begged  to 
remain  outside  until  she  had  seen  her  father,  and 
obtained  his  permission  for  her  to  enter  the  house. 
Monica  had  some  time  to  wait,  for  Teresa  did 
not  fin4  her  father  in  the  house  as  she  expected ; 
he  was  in  the  far  meadow  superintending  the  dig- 
ging up  of  the  potatoes. 

Monica  had  therefore,  time  for  much*  reflection 
during  Teresa  absence,  and  she  thought  upon  the 
goodness  of  God  in  thus  sending  her  a  fnend  at 
the  moment  when  everything  seemed  hopeless; 
she  felt  that  she  cpuld  not  thank  and  bless  Him 
sufficiently,  and  resolved  mentally  that  nothing 
should  ever  make  her  lose  confi<&nce  in  His 
paternal  care. 

Teresa  alarmed  the  cocks  and  hens  as  she  ran 
through  the  farm-yard.  From  the  orchard  she 
saw  her  father  standing  at  the  end  of  the  potato- 
field.    She  reached  l^im,  but  was  breathless,  and 


could  not  speak  for  some  moments.    Her&ther 
looked  at  her,  and  smiled  as  he  said : 

"  Well,  Where's  the  bustle,  my  little  maid ;  wbatj 
do  you  wish  for  in  siich  a  hurry  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  daddy !  I   met  such  a  nice  girl  in  t]ie| 
forest ;  she  has  no  home  to  go  to  for  the  nigf 
and  she  had  scarcely  tasted  food  all  day.    I  i 
her  I  was  certain  you  would  let  her  sleep  in 
cottage,  and  I  have  brought  her  home  with  me." 

"  How  very  imprudent,  my  dear;  of  course  she! 
is  a  tramp,  and^it  would  not  be  at  all  safe  t^ 
admit  such  a  girl.  The  poultry-yard  was  robbed 
last  week.  She  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  that 
gang,  and  would  open  the  door  and  let  people  in 
to  rob  the  house  at  night.  I  could  not  even  think  ol 
letting  her  sleep  in  my  cottage.  If  she  is  hungn^ 
give  her  a  good  meal,  my  dear ;  let  her  take  it 
away,  and  be  off  quickly.'^ 

** Oh,  daddy,  that  is  very  hard  of  you!  I  toM 
her  that  you  were  so  good  and  kind,  that  yod 
would  be  certain  to  give  her  shelter  for  the 
night." 

"  But  what  do  you  know  about  the  girl  that  yoB 
should  wish  to  take  her  in  more  than  the  otbei 
tramps  you  constantly  meet." 

Teresa  told  the  story  of  her  meeting  wth 
Monica,  and  entreated  her  father  so  earoes^ 
only  to  see  her  when  she  was  sure  he  would  fi^ 
her,  that  the  good  farmer,  now  that  his  poUtoW 
were  all  dug  up,  consented  to  go  home  and  Mt 
this  **  wonderlul  young  person,"  adding  that 
was  possible  he  mi^ht  see  the  feathers  of 
of  his  lost  poultry  sticking  out  of  her  pocket. 

Teresa  was  rather  annoyed  at  her  father's 
credulity ;  but  she  said  no  more  on  the  subj< 
feeling  certain  in  her  mind  that  the  honest 
truthful  expression  of  Monica's  countenance  wi 
convince  her  father  that  it  would  be  right, 
not  imprudent,  to  take  her  in  for  the  night, 
{To  be  continued.) 


THE    ROSE/ 


Once  a  boy  beheld  a  bright 

Rose  in  aingle  growing ; 
Far,  far  off  it  pleased  his  sight ; 
Near  he  viewed  it  with  delight : 

Soft  it  seemed  and  glowing. 
Lo  !  the  rose,  the  rose  so  bright, 

Rose  so  brightly  blowing ! 

Spake  the  boy.  "  I'll  pluck  thee,  grand 

Rose  all  wildly  blowing." 
Spake  the  rdse,  "  I'll  wound  thy  hand. 
Thus  the  scheme  thy  wit  hath  planned. 

Deftly  overthrowing." 
Oh !  the  rose,  the  rose  so  grand. 

Rose  so  grandly  glowing. 

But  the  stripling  plucked  the  red 
Rose  in  glory  growing. 

And  the  thorn  his  flesh  hath  bled, 

And  the  rose's  pride  is  fled. 
And  her  beauty's  going. 

Woe  1  the  rose,  the  rose  once  red- 
Rose  once  redly  glowing* 
►  PfO«  the  German  ©f  Goethe,  by  J^mw  CUrrtwe  ll«f«"' 
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SIRRING  AND    SNUFF-TAKING. 


OKERS  abound  in  every  clime — 
Christians,  Jews,  Mahometans ;  fol- 
lowers of  Braroah  and  worshippers 
of  the  Grand  Lama ;  New  Zealanders 
and  Chinese;  Samoeids  and  Africans; 
Amakaas  of  every  sect  and  race  ;  red  men  and 
lAfe;  aborigmes  and  settlers ;  quakers,  shakers, 
Impffs, lumpers,  loafers,  and  loco-focos ;  Yankees 
«1  buck-eyes  ;  master  and  man ;  Esquimaux  and 
AtagDiiiaas;  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  Bra- 
"  Creoles,  Mestezoes,  and  Samboes ;  how- 
/  may  differ  in  colour,  speech,  manners, 
iMl^iuons,  all  concur  in  the  love  of  tobacco, 
'tance  which  obtains  so  universal  a  sanction 
Wat,  we  fear,  be  easily  written  down,  how- 
kodable  the  attempt ;  but  the  greater  the 
■  ,  the  greater  the  energy  required  to  over- 
it;  and  we  cheerfully  lend  a  helping  hand 
IMDOtethat  object. 

a  a  medical  point  of  view,  the  use  of  tobacco 

nequivocally    and  unexceptionally  injurious. 

HeiPMd  is  a  poison,  and  those  unaccustomed 

ll-flMking  who  indulge  in  it  for  the  first  time, 

'Jtfrdoobled  with  the  most  distressing  symptoms; 

Amm  instances,  death  has  ensued  from  a  first 

We  might  ourselves  give  many  instances 

deplorable  condition  we  have  seen  some 

or  young  friends  brought  to  through  their 

ci^r.    With  pleasure  we   have  to  record 

one  or  two  were  wise  enough  to  consider 

practice  not  sufficiently  pleasurable  to  attempt 

ilNKverance,  and  so  gave  it  up. 

lie  fate    of  almost    nine    out  of  every  ten 

te  smokers  is  to  fall  a  victim  to  a  more 

tyrant — alcohol.    This  is  through  the  ex- 

of   the  salival  fluid  which  they  make 

ig  to  be  replaced  by  drink.   The  thirst  jjro- 

ty  a  hig^h  dried  throat  is  a  strong  invita* 

the  bottle  and  the  glass,  and  habitual 

is  too  often  the  precursor  of  habitual 

less.    Smoking  is    so    nearly  allied  to 

ig  that  it  can  scarcely  be  indulged  in  by 

out  our  appearing  to  sanction  the  drinking 

of  the  present  day,  the  pipe  and  the  bowl 

looked  upon  as  inseparable  companions. 

we  observe  that  smoking  is  always  a 

attendant  upon  strong  dnnk;  it  forms 

^  chief  enjoyments  of  the  pot-house  and 

n,    and   not  unfrequently  acts   as    the 

of  intemperance.    Within  the  range  of 

v&knowledee,  several  promising  young  men 

int  entered  the  precincts  of  a  public- house 

di  the  thirst  engendered  by  smoking  a 

The  glass  of  ale  or  brandy  and  water 

for  this  purpose  has  sown  the  seeds — 

glasses  and  cigars  have  nourished  them — 

sprung  up— drunkenness  has  been  the 

»Ril  and  eternal  misery  the  fruits. 


litore 


have 


.  tad  thus  denies  the  system  the  nutri- 
Jtttoi-tiielood  taken  into  the  stomach.  But  to 
^'••^e fcmedy  in  perfection,  tobacco  should 
■sckcMd,  A  gentleman,  of  good  ^conatitut'on, 


and  lopd  of  exercisei  but  who,  notwithstanding  all 
his  toils,  became  exceedingly  corpulent,  was 
advised  to  chew  tobacco,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  a  person  in  whom  he  confided;  and 
certainly  he  grew  thin,  and  in  time  got  rid  of  an 
almost  lethargic  drowsiness,  with  an  unwieldy 
corporation,  which  had  stuck  to  him  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  but  the  effect  did  not  stop  where 
he  desired;  his  digestion  was  quite  destroyed,, 
his  flesh  continued  to  waste,  he  became  subject 
to  terrible  bilious  vomitings,  and  died  in  spite 
of  all  assistance,  after  having  been  reduced  to 
a  skeleton. 

It  is  erroneously  supposed  by  some  smokers 
that  the  habit  promotes  rather  than  retards 
digestion.  This  fallacy  is  ably  refuted  in  the 
Anti-Smoker.  "  The  dietetic  mischief,  and  con- 
sequent paleness  of  complexion  and  emaciation 
of  muscle,  which  are  attributable  to  the  use  of 
cigars,  belong,  no  doubt,  to  an  injury  inflicted, 
perhaps  in  more  ways  than  one,  upon  the  aids 
and  organs  of  digestion ;  nor  is  that  hypothesis 
at  all  inconsistent  with  what  we  hear  from  so 
many  cigar- smokers,  namely,  that  their  cigar 
is  their  dependence  for  digestion  I  That,  after 
having  impaired  the  org[an,  or  weakened  its 
tone,  or  dried  up  the  saliva  fluids,  a  stimulant 
is  wanted,  even  in  the  very  form  of  the  bane  which 
injures  them,  is  only  of  a  piece  with  all  that  has 
been  said  of  drinking,  and  especially  of  dram- 
drinking,  with  which  latter  debauch  the  debauch 
of  cigar- smoking  has  the  closest  possible  alliance. 

Physiologically,  the  eflects  of  smoking  are 
very  much  the  same  as  those  produced  by 
intoxicating  fluids.  The  action  may  be  first  on 
the  mouth,  but  it  all  tends  to  the  brain, 
and  deranges  the  nervous  energy.  'In  truths 
smoking  causes  a  lulling  or  intoxicating 
effect  to  the  most  confirmed  in  the  practice. 
This  may  be  pleasing  at  the  time,  and,  like  a 
dram,  may  dispel  momentary  care,  or  satisfy  a 
craving.  The  poor  will  tell  you  that  a  smoke  is 
almost  a  meal ;  but,  in  reality,  this  is  a  meal  of 
nothing.  Not  a  particle  of  sustenance  is  im- 
parted to  the  system.  A  mouthful  of  bread 
would  do  more  substantial  good  to  the  hungry 
stomach  than  the  smoking  of  a  hogshead  of 
tobacco. 

If  the  effects  of  indulgence  in  this  vile  drug  were 
simply  useless,  no  other  harm  than  that  of  throw- 
ing money  away  foolishly  would  ensue ;  but  the 
effects  are  positively  deteriorating,  and  like  all 
transgressions  of  nature's  simple  Taw,  they  recoil 
on  the  heads  of  the  perpetrators.  Tobacco,  in  any 
shape,  deadens  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  takes  a 
narcotic  and  paralysing  effect  upon  the  par  vagum, 
a  wandering  pair  of  nerves  which  proceed  directly 
from  the  base  of  the  brain  and  branch  off  to  the 
lungs,  the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  the  large 
muscle  called  the  diaphragm,  which,  dividing  the 
chest  from  the  abdomen,  is  a  principal  ai^ent  in 
breathing.  Thus  tobacco  causes  torpor,  diminishes 
the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and,  by  iU  paralysing- 
effect  on  the'brain,  puts  the  entire  nervous  svstem 
out  of  order  ;  for  into  the  composition  of  tobacco 
two  active  chemical  agents  enter — nicotine  and 
essential  oil ;  one  attacking  the  heart,  the  other 
the  brain.  Lastly,  the  constant  use  of  tobacco 
blackens  the  teeth,  ulcerates  the  gums,  infects  the 
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breath,  produces  flatulence,  and  discolours  the 
complexion. 

It  has  been  represented  that  smoking  is  a  pre- 
servative against  moisture  of  climate,  and  that 
the  Dutch,  for  example,  require  this  indulgence 
as  a  matter  of  necessity.  We  need  only  say  that 
these  assertions  rest  on  no  solid  foundation.  The 
women  of  Holland  do  not  smoke,  and  they  are 
as  healthful  as  the  men  who  do.  Both  in  Uie 
Netherlands  and  Germany,  smoking  is  a  universal 
nuisance.  In  the  latter  country,  where  tobacco 
is  generally  cultivated  and  sold  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  the  pipe  is  in  everybody's  mouth,  and,  no 
doubt,  helps  to  produce  that  areamy,  do-nothing 
quality  which  is  so  peculiar  to  many  of  that 
country. 

And  now  for  a  word  to  snuff-takers.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  eminent  medical  men,  snuff  is 
even  a  more  objectionable  form  of  tobacco  than 
** returns"  or  *•  pig-tail."  As  the  nerves  of  the 
nostrils  are  more  exposed,  or  thinly  covered,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  they  are  extremely 
-sensitive,  and  when  snuff  is  applied  to  them,  aU 
the  nervous  system  becomes  affected  by  sym- 
pathy ;  hence  snuff- taking,  like  tobacco-smoking, 
has  a  narcotic  effect  on  the  brain,  and  through 
the  brain  on  the  mind  itself,  which  particularly 
tends  to  weaken  the  memory.  The  practice  in- 
fallibly vitiates  the  smell,  consequently  must  im- 
pair the  taste,  and  also  blunts  the  hearing ;  for  as 
the  internal  or  eustachian  tube  of  the  ear  opens 
directly  behind  the  back  part  of  the  nostril,  par- 
ticles of  the  snuff  often  lodge  and  accummate 
there  to  a  very  injurious  degree.  By  stimulating 
the  nerves  of  the  eyes  also,  it  often  brings  on 
serious  diseases  of  the  sight :  so  that  it  appears 
to  be  hurtful  to  all  the  senses  except  that  of 
touch.  If  taken  too  freely,  snuff  may  fall  into  the 
stomach,  and  produce  disorders  of  digestion  ;  it 
may  also  occasion  continual  and  troublesome 
flatulence ;  for  when  the  nose  is  obstructed,  the 
person  must  breathe  chiefly  by  the  mouth,  and  in 
this  way  must  swallow  large  quantities  of  air, 
which  may  extend  the  stoaiach  doing  much  injury 
to  the  health.  An  elderly  gentleman,  some  years 
ago,  used  to  frequent  a  coffee-house  near  the 
Exchange,  who  could  not  breathe  but  with  his 
mouth  open,  and  from  whose  right  nostril  there 
hung  the  end  of  a  polypus,  or  fleshy  tumour,  the 
remainder  of  which  filled  the  cavity  on  that  side. 
This  prevented  his  breathing  through  that  nostril, 
and  he  could  make  very  little  use  of  the  other  from 
a  similar  cause.  Nothing  appeared  externally  on 
that  side ;  but  he  was  sensible  of  the  same  swelling 
within.  His  suffierings  were  extreme ;  yet  to  himself 
the  greatest  was,  that  he  could  no  longer  take  snuff, 
to  which  he  was  accustomed.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  scarcely  appeared  to  be  the  same  person.  A 
surgeon  of  eminence  had  undertaken  to  cure  him, 
after  many  had  declined  it ;  and  by  attacking, 
from  within,  his  mouth,  which  could  not  be  got  at 
by  way  of  the  nostrils,  he  made  a  perfect  cure. 
The  greatest  advantage  of  all  was,  that  his  long 
disuse  of  snuff,  with  the  sense  of  the  Aischief  it  had 
done  him,  prevented  his  returning  to  the  custom." 

Like  most  other  pleasures,  that  of  snuff-taking 
comes  to  an  end.  By  excessive  indulgence,  the 
stimulus  of  snuff  is  lost,  and  "  those  who  have  so 
totally  lost  this  delicate  sensation  of  flavours,  can- 


not  but  have  impaured  thehr  taste  widi  regard  to 
other  things  ;  we  do  not  percdve  imperfections 
which  come  on  slowly,  but  we  should  therefore  be 
more  upon  our  guard  against  them  ;  audit  would 
be  wonh  while  for  a  man  to  conader  in  timei 
whether  he  shall  choose  to  get  into  a  habit  ol 
taking  snuff,  at  the  certain  price  of  two  out  of  tb( 
five  senses  ?  Whether,  for  the  sake  of  a  frivoM 
indulgence,  he  shall  give  up  for  ever  the  firagrana 
of  all  flowers,  and  the  flavour,  and  fine  taste  <^ 
fruits,  food,  and  wines  ?  " 

A  few  words  in  conclusion.  There  is  no  hard 
in  smoking  or  snuff-taking,  except  that  they  botl 
lead  to  bad  results. 

Smoking  leads  to  drinking ;  drinking,  intozica| 
tion ;  intoxication,  bile  ;  bile,  indigestion ;  io 
digestion,  consumption;  consumption,  death- 
that  is  all ! 

To  the  young,  the  effects  are  most  pHeroicioosi 
What  should  contribute  to  the  maturity  of  th 
bodily  constitution  is  absolutely  drainea  awayi 
the  essential  elements  of  manhood  are  weak( 
and  some  of  the  characteristics  of  old  age 
ere  the  youth  reaches  his  prime. 

One  word  more  and  we  have  done,  and  that 
on  the  score  of  pecuniary  loss  to  the  nation  by 
use  of  tobacco.  It  appears  that  the  quanti^  oij 
this  article  manufactured  and  unmanufactnnd,^ 
including  sni^,  retained  for  home  consump^ 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  one  year  m 
23,096,281  lbs.,  yielding  a  revenue  of  ^^3,525.9^ 
and  costing  the  public,  as  sold  by  retail,  certm 
not  less  than^z'tf  millions  offounds^^  mcwtd 
traordinary  sum  to  be  spent  on  such  a  pemidwi 
luxury,  and  chiefly,  as  is  believed,  by  the  le( 
opulent  classes  of  society. 


S.  Joseph  and  the  Holy  Souls  — S.  Franc 
of  Sales  says :  "  We  do  not  often  enoufi^fa  remei 
ber  our    dead,  our  faithful    departed."    Tbi 
the  Church,  like  a  good  mother,  recalls  to  ustfj 
thought  of  the  dead  when  we  have  forgotten  the 
and,    therefore,  she   consecrates   the  mooth 
November  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.    This 
and  salutary  practice  of  praying  for  an 
month  for  the  dead  takes  its  rise  from  the  < 
ages  of  the  Church.    The  custom  of  moi 
thirty  days  for  the  dead  existed  amongst  1^ 
Jews.    The  practice  of  saying  thir^  Masse*  ^ 
thirty  consecutive  days  was  established  ^ 
Gregory,  and  Innocent  XI.  enriched  it  with  ioff 
gences.    "  God  has  made  known  to  me,"  i^ 
the  venerable  Sister  Denise  Martignat,  "that 
devotion  to  the  death  of  S.  Joseph  obtains 
graces  for  those  who  are  agonising,  and  tl 
S.  Joseph  did  not  at  once  pass  into  heaveHi 
cause  Jesus  Christ  had  not  opened  its  gates, 
descended  into  limbo,  it  is  a  most  useful  devo 
for  the  agonising,  and  for  the  souls  in  _ 
to  offer  to  God  ue  resignation  of  S.  JosepI 
he  was  dying  and  about  to  leave  Tesus  and 
in  this  world,  and  to  honour  the  holy  p^^ieocai 
this  great  saint  waiting  calmly  in  ImAo  "■ 
Easter-day,  when  Jesus  Christ,  risen  and  "** 
released  him."    And  if  S.  Joseph  com 
souls  in  purgatory,  none  will  be  so  deart* 
those  who  were  devout  to  him  in  life,  and 
in  spreading  a  devotion  to  him. 
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HOW     THEY    MET, 


Crite  ant)  iht  Jfalsc:  t|je  Siorjt  of  an  llnsclfis^  fife* 


By    ALICE    HORLOR. 


CHAPTER  L  This  speech  comes  from  the  lips  of  a  decidedly 

•  CO^"ftil  THAT  NEVER  RUNS  SMOOTB.  pleasant -looking  lady,  of  only  middle  age,  although 
lU  Arthur,  we  have  got  you  back  at  ^^e  calls  the  tall,  stalwart  young  m^n  whom  she 
iMt.     I  suppose,  from  the  length  of    addresses,  her  son. 

ymt  stay  at  Beechmere,  that  it  is  un-  ,      "  Quite/'  replies  Arthur  Harvey,  with  a  smile 
rto^ilc  whether  you  enjoyed  your  visit  ?  "  I  oa  his  handsome  mouth,  and  a  certaio  meditative 
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look  in  his  dark  eyes.    "Dear  mother,  it  was 
only  too  delightful.''^ 

"Indeed!"'  says  Mrs.  Harvey,  with  a  slijg^ht 
surprise  in  her  tone.  **  Now,  I  thought  last  time 
you  were  at  Beechmere  that  you  found  it  rather 
dull,  and  the  society  of  bridegroom  and  bride 
rather  uninteresting.'' 

**  Well,  I  did  say  so.  Ayenell  was  so  perfectly 
wrapped  up  in  his  wife  that  he  could  not  give  me 
half  tne  company  he  used." 

"Then  how  was  it  you  enjoyed  yourself  so 
much  ?  Are  the  young  couple  less  absorbed  in 
each  other?" 

"Not  a  bit;  they  are  still  a  perfect  pair  of 
turtle  doves." 

"  And  yet  you  stayed  with  them  three  weeks  ?" 

"Yes.'^ 

Mrs.  Harvey  smiles. 

"  I  confess,  Arthur,  you  puzzle  me.  Your  host 
and  hostess  bored  you,  yet  you  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  visit ;  please  ezplam  the  riddle  if  you 
can." 

The  young  man  laughs— outright,  but  a  little 
nervousness  evidently  prompts  it,  as  he  replies  : 

"  The  fact  is,  this  time  the  Avenells  were  not 
alone." 

"Oh!    Who  was  with  them?" 

"Avenell's  sister." 

There  is  a  pause;  Arthur  wishes  his  mother 
would  question  further  as  it  would  prepare  the 
ground  for  a  communication  he  has  to  make ;  but 
she  keeps  silence. 

"  Mother,"  his  face  is  averted,  his  look  uneasy. 
"  Mother,  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  and  you 
will  not  like  my  news  I  am  afraid — ^in  fact  I  know 
it  will  pain  you." 

She  turns  her  eyes  upon  his  face— that  flushed, 
ingenuous  countenance  tells  her  all,  but  she  waits 
to  hear  the  confirmation  of  her  fears  from  his 
lips;  and,  summoning  his  courage,  he  con- 
tinues : 

"I  met  my  fate  in  Isabel  Avenell.  I  asked 
her  to  be  my  wife,  and  she  has  accepted 
me." 

"Oh,  Arthur!" 

His  mother's  tone  is  full  of  pain. 

Arthur  knows  the  reason,  and  says  a  little  hur- 
riedly : 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  vexed,  but  I  could  not  fol- 
low your  wishes  in  choosing  a  wife—it  is  a  matter 
which  so  nearly  concerns  my  happiness  through 
life." 

"  But  Fay  would  have  made  you  happy,"  asserts 
Mrs.  Harvey. 

The  young  man  shakes  his  head. 

"  She  is  a  dear  little  girl,  and  I  am  veiy  fond 
of  her,  but  not  m  that  way.  Isabel  is  beautiful, 
indeed.  I  am  sure»  mother,  even  3'ou  must  admire 
her  and  own  her  superiority  over  Fay." 

"  Not  if  she  has  only  good  looks  to  recommend 
her ;  a  pretty  face  is  not  everything!  " 

"  Now,  mother.  You  are  speaking  slightingly 
of  beauty,  because  Fay  is  plain." 

"  Plain  1  with  those  eyes  ?  It  is  a  question  of 
taste,'*  ejaculates  Mrs.  Harvey. 

**  She  has  nice  eyes  certainly,"  grants  Arthur; 
"but  in  saying  that  all  is  done.  My  intended 
wife  is  charming  in  face  and  figure." 

"  Arthur,  you  exasperate  me.    Why  could  you 


not  have  fallen  in  love  with  Fay?"   cries  his 
mother. 

"Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will?" 
quotes  Arthur. 

"  Nonsense !  I  am  sure  Fay  was  ever^ng 
you  could  have  desired  in  a  wife,  and  f  in  a 
daughter-in-law." 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  against  her,"  replies 
Arthur,  a  little  wearied  with  his  mother's  oppoi 
sition.  "Hike  the  little  thing  thoroughly;  bot^ 
as  I  said  before,  should  never  think  of  marryiog 
her.  Now,  mother  dear,  please  be  reconciled 
to  the  inevitable  ;  our  wedding  day  is  fixed,  and 
grieved  as  I  am  to  disappoint  you,  Isabel  Avendlj 
and  Isabel  Avenell  only,  will  ever  become  my  wife 
As  to  Fay,  you  must  find  some  other  husband  fo; 
her." 

"No  difficulty  in  that,"  hastily  replies  Mrs 
Harvey.  "  If  men  were  not  blind  like  yourself 
they  would  seek  her  as  a  priceless  treasure,  for  i 
ever  there  lived  a  sweet,  pure  woman.  Fay  Ather 
ton  is  one  I  " 

"  Quite  true.  She  has  all  the  virtues  bat  fe« 
of  your  sex's  charms." 

"  Wait  until  you  have  been  married  a  score  oi 
years,  Arthur;  you  will  know,  then,  ifliich  to 
esteem  the  most." 

"  But  don't  think  that  my  future  wife  bis 
nothing  but  her  beauty ;  of  course,  her  Invdmess 
is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  you;  bat  sheu 
charming  altogether,  as  you  will  find  when  yoi 
come  to  know  her.  Now,  mother,  let  me  tell  yoi 
how  we  met." 

Mrs.  Harvey  makes  no  answer,  bu*"  she  evi 
dently  listens  with  a  little  curiosity,  and  Artbs 
proceeds: 

"Mrs.  Avenell  and  I  had  been  playing  law 
tennis  with  Avenell  and  the  doctor^s  wife,  whe 
her  husband  called  for  the  latter.  Just  as  sh 
left,  I  saw  a  lady  coming  down  the  path,  ao 
Mrs.  Avenell  said,  'Why,  here  is  Isabel! 
forgot  to  tell  you  my  husband's  sister  was  e3 
pected.' 

She  introduced  me.  I  saw  a  very  fair  fa< 
looking  up  to  mine,  a  face  with  glowing,  spleodi 
eyes,  atid  a  quantity  of  light,  bright  hak,  clusteriii 
in  little  curls  over  the  brow,  even  to  the  archc 
eyebrows ;  and— and — well,  mother,  I  fell  in  Iw 
there  and  then,"  he  ends,  lamely,  cutting  ri» 
his  rhapsody  as  he  sees  her  look. 

"But  you  knew  nothing  about  her.  I  < 
think,  Arthur,  you  were  rash  in  proposing  1 
first  sight." 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  speak  to  her  at  once ;  I  w 
come  to  know  her  very  well  before  that." 

"  In  three  weeks  1 " 

Arthur  smiles. 

"  Well,  it  was  not  a  very  long  time,  but  we  d 
get  very  intimate;  you  see  Avenell  was  alwa; 

talking  to  his  wife,  and  so " 

*•  You  talked  to  his  sister  ?  " 
"  Just  so." 

"Still  Miss  Avenell  does  not  seem  to  ha 
considered  long  before  accepting  you," 

*'  She  did  not  wish  to  give  me  a  decided  answ 

before  my  departure  ;  but  I  could  not  endure  lb 

uncertainty,*'    cries    the    young    man,   hastjl 

'*  Don't    be    prejudiced    against    her,   mothj 

I  because  you  intended  me  to  have  another  1 
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mA.  Yoa  will  grow  to  love  Isabel,  I  am  sure 

iSte,  she  is  such  a  darlinR*,  while  Fay " 

■  •fttthl  here  she  comes." 
iifoht,  girlish  figure  glides  in  as  Mrs.  Harvey 
"  Eiois  brief  warning. 

ices,  or  Fay  Atherton  as  she  is  generally 
,  is  twenty  years  of  age,  but  her  appearance 
tiot  of  a  child,  for  she  is  small  in  stature,  and 
hc9  bears   the    same   innocent,  confiding 
Arthur  Harvey  has  called  hor  plain, 
be  is  right;  her  features  are  irre^lar — her 
1  quite  colourless,  only  intense  emotion  brings 
lint  flush  to  the  pale  cheek ;  but  there  flashes 
qxm  you  from  that  insignificant  little  counten- 
magnificent  hazel  eyes  in  whose  depths  is 
a  quaint,  shy  mirth,  mingled  with  pathetic 
ess.    Her  slender  form  and  agile  move- 
gained  for  her  in  childhood  the  pet  name 
Fay;"  even  now  it  is  so  much  more  appro- 
'  to  her  than  stately  Frances  that  she  still 
it. 

giri  has  a  sad  hlstoiy ;  both  parents  were 

"Td  in  a  Sepoy  rebellion  in  India.    Her 

a  colonel    m  the   army,  in   vainly   en- 

ig  to  save  his  wife  from  the  treacherous 

was  struck  down  before  his  child's  eyes. 

vas  but  six  years  of  age  at  that  time,  but  the 

"^  to  her  nervous  system  was  so  great  that  its 

were  noticeable  all  her  life,  in  a  certain 

and  difi&dence  of  manner,  especially  in 

lyilieDce  of  strangers. 

|r^1is  almost  miraculously  rescued  from  that 

'  «f  bloodshed,    by   a   friend    of    Golonel 

brought  to  England,  and  given  into 

Harvey's    care.      This    lady,    a   disUnt 

•Wie,  bestowed    all    a   mother's    tenderness 

g«  the  child.      The   little    orphan   was   not 

i^^tot  upon  her  bounty,  for  an  ample  fortune 

•■aJted  her  comings  of  age. 

.Arthnr,  an  only  child,  and  Fay  thus  became 

llaymates.    His  quick,  high  spirit  formed  a  great 

'*>ntra«t  to  the  little  girl's  pliant  disposition,  for 

Cfen  in  her  early  years  she  possessed  a  remarkably 

ff^  ftod  unselfish  nature.    Gentle  to  all  around 

P»»  to  Arthur  she  was  devotion  itself.    Being  four 

V^  her  senior,  he  was  not  slow  to  make  this 

P^cbnent  contribute  to  his  comfort ;  he  would 

jftocT  her  hither  and  thither,  busy  her  in  constant 

t*w,  and  so  engrossed  her  small  powers  for  his 

^  ttmsement  that  the  two  children  were  like  master 

™  slave.    Still  it  was  evident  the  thraldom  was 

I  ojoyed  by  the  little  creature,  for  she  was  never 

«PW  save  when  employed  in  his  service,  and 

*ould  follow  him  about,  silently  on  the  alert  for 

any  half  expressed  want,  ready  to  fly  off  like  the 

^  to  seek  the  desired  article. 

Then  came  die  separation,  when  he  went  to 
jwnyhurst;  night  after  night  she  sobbed  herself 
..*^»  and  months  passed  before  she  was  recon- 
j?l5a  to  his  loss.  As  the  years  went  by  these  two 
"^»  which  had  flowed  so  evenly  side  by  side, 
P^  inevitably  farther  apart— the  girl  remaining 
^her  miiet  home,  the    youth  going  forth  into 

Then  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  union  between 
JJ^  two  began  to  spring  up  in  Mrs.  Har- 
Jjy s  breast,  and  she  spared  no  paius  to  obtain 
^e  accomplishment  of  her  wish.  Fay  was  al 
Qoconscious  of  this  design  ;  not  so  Arthur,  for  it 


had  been  plainly  put  before  him ;  but  as  you  have 
heard,  he  had  chosen  to  fall  in  love  where  his 
mother  had  not  willed  it,  and  was  determined  to 
wed  the  lady  of  his  choice.  I  do  not  blame  his 
resolve.  It  is  useless  for  parents  to  try  to  fetter 
their  childrens'  hearts  and  lead  them  vvhere  they 
please.  Love  comes  not  for  the  asking,  nor  goes 
it  like  a  chained  slave  in  any  fixed  direction. 
Mrs.  Harvey  felt  bitterly  the  downfall  of  her 
castle  in  the  air,  which  had  vanished  before 
Arthur's  declaration  of  his  eng^ement.  For 
Fay's  sake  also  she  was  deeply  grieved,  for  her 
motherly  heart  had  divined  by  many  little  tokens, 
that  a  far  stronger  feeling  than  friendship  existed 
within  the  girl's  gentle  soul  for  him  who  had  been 
her  playmate. 


CHAPTER     IL 

A  SELFlto  MAN. 

It  had  become  a  habit  with  Arthur  and  Fay  to 
take  a  walk  together  in  the  evenings,  and  this 
night,  as  usual,  he  asks  her  to  come  out  with  him. 
Dangerously  sweet  are  those  strolls  to  the  girl 
who  paces  on  by  Arthur  Harvey's  side  in  quiet 
enjoyment,  all  unwitting  how  soon  her  dreams  are 
to  end  in  a  most  bitter, awakinsT- 

Arthur  is  burning  to'  make  Fay  a  confidante  in 
his  love  affairs  that  he  poay  claim  her  ready  sym- 
pathy, for  it  has  failed  him  never.  Once  out  of 
sight  of  the  house,  without  any  preface  he  begins 
thus : 

**  Fay,  I  have  something  to  tell  you ;  something 
which  made  me  so  happy  that  I  want  you  to  know 
it.  I  daresay  you  will  be  surprised ;  but.  Fay,  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married." 

It  IS  like  an  awful  blow  to  the  girl,  but  she 
speaks  no  word.  Night's  kindly  shadows  are 
falling  round  them,  and  Fay  thanks  heaven  that 
he  cannot  see  her  face,  nor  guess  the  secret  its 
emotion  reveals.  She  strives  with  the  fierce  pain 
at  her  heart,  while  the  whole  scene  seems  to  reel 
before  her  gaze— the  earth  to  rock  beneath  her 
feeL  For  one  dreadful  i^oment  she  fears  she  s|iall 
faint,  and  th^s  disclose  her  unrequited  love,  then 
strength  comes  baick  to  her,  and  in  a  strained, 
harsh  tone,  which  sounds  in  her  ears  like  another's 
voice,  she  says : 
**  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,  very  happy." 
"  Thanks.  I  knew  you  would  be  glad  for  my 
sake.  It  will,  of  course,  make  a  great  change  in 
my  future  life,"  he  adds,  musingly. 

"Rendering  it  so  much  fuller,  so  much 
sweeter,"  she  replied. 

**  Why,  child,  you  speak  feelingly  !  "  he  dacu- 
lates,  with  a  laugh  which  jars  upon  her  sick  heart 
like  a  heavy  touch  on  a  bruised  nerve.  "  Is  it 
through  sympathy  alone,  or  have  you  had  any 
experience  of  the  change  love  makes  in  an  exist- 
ence?" 

She  knows  he  is  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
truth,  and  can  answer  by  this  time  quietly 
enough : 

**  It   does    not  need   personal    experience   to 

understand  a  reciprocal  affection  is  the  crown  of 

life."  '..       '-^'^ 

**  Well,  I  think  so ;  yet  how  many  wilt  say  to 

,  fall  in  love  is  a  supreme  weakness." 
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*'  You  do  not  aeree  with  them !  '* 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  am  the'  happiest  fellow  in  the 
world  since  I  was  engaged  to  Isabel." 

"  That  is  her  name,  then  ?  " 

**  Yes— Isabel  Avenell— isn't  it  pretty  ?  " 

"Very." 

Arthur  turns  to  look  at  the  girl  who  answers  so 
laconically. 

"  If  I  wer*  talking  to  any  one  but  you,  Fay,  I 
should  think  she  was  bored ;  you  do  not  seem  to 
be  a  bit  interested,  and  I  though^  you  would  be 
quite  anxious  to  hear  all  about  my  intended  wife," 
he  remarks,  discontentedly. 

Fa^,  rousing  herself,  tries  to  speak  cheerfully : 

"  So  I  am — only  to-night  I  am  a  little  tired." 

Ah !  so  tired,  so  heart-weary,  that  she  would 
eratefully  then  have  welcomed  death,  but  to  lay 
down  her  burden  of  sorrow  and  be  at  rest.  At 
rest  t  How  the  thought  of  that  day  of  peace 
which  shall  come  to  all  earth's  weary  children 
thrills  the  heavy  heart— the  laden  soul ;  but  the 
way  is  long,  the  light  afar,  and  till  we  reach  it  we 
must  often  hide  our  pain  in  silence,  and  keep  a 
brave  face  above  it.  Fay  makes  this  effort  now- 
trying  to  conquer  the  tremor  in  her  voice,  she 
asks : 

"  What  is  Miss  Avenell  like  ?  " 

Arthur  bnghtens  at  once, 

"  Isabel  is  fair,  beautiftilly  fair,  with  sunny  hair 
and  splendid  eyes.  Her  £Ace  is  perfect,  so  is  her 
figure  ;  she  has  also  exquisitely  shaped  hands  and 
feet;  but  all  this  does  not  half  describe  her; 
altogether,  she  is  the  loveliest  girl  I  have  ever 
seen." 

"Tall?" 

"Of  course;  tall  and  very  graceful,"  responds 
Arthur. 

Poor  Fay  1  her  small  stature  is  always  a  sore 
point  to  the  sensitive  girl,  and  as  he  says  "  tall, 
of  course**  a  bitter  pang  shoots  through  her 
heart.    She  shivers. 

"  It  has  become  very  cold,  I  think.  Let  us  go 
home,"  she  cries. 

"Certainly,   if  you  wish,"  Arthur  returns  re- 
luctantly, for  once  started  on  the  theme  of  Isabel, 
he  would  like  still  to  discourse   on   his   love's 
praises 
^   Silence  falls  between  them  until  Arthur  says : 

"  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  want  my  mother  to  give  Isabel  an  invitation, 
for  I  am  sure  when  she  comes  to  know  her  she 
must  like  her ;  but  at  present  she  is  greatly  pre- 
judiced against  my  choice — ^will  you  try  to  alter 
this  feeling?" 

"  How  am  I  to  do  this  ?  "  questions  Fay.  "It 
is  not  easy  to  induce  Mrs.  Harvey  to  ^ter  an 
opinion  she  has  once  formed.  In  this  case,  though 
I  do  not  see  how  she  can  either  like  or  dislike 
Miss  Avenell,  since  she  is  utterly  a  stranger  to 
her." 

"  She  dislikes  the  idea  of  a  daughter-in-law  at 
all." 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken;  she  often  speaks 
of  your  future  marriage,  as  though  such  an  event 
would  please  her." 

"  Vcay  likely  in  the  abstract,  but  I  assure  you 
I  am  right ;  she  does  not  approve  of  my  engage- 
ment.'' 


"  But  if  this  be  so,  how  can  I  help  it  ? "  wearily 
asks  the  girl. 

**  You  have  a  great  influence  over  my  mother, 
for  you  are  very  dear  to  her.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber how  often  m  my  boyhood  you  coaxed  her  to 
forgive  me,  when  I  had  offended  in  some  way? 
You  can  easily  win  her  over  to  love  Isabel  if  you 
will  only  try ;  do,  for  my  sake !  " 

Fay  is  quite  silent,  pK>ndering  in  her  own  mind 
whether  she  can  do  this  thing  he  asks.  The  ac^ 
complishment  of  his  wishes  has  always  been  i 
great  object  in  life  with  her ;  and  now,  as  of  old 
her  self-denying  nature  rises  obedient  to  his  will 
But  the  task  that  he  requires  is  a  hard  one.  Whaj 
greater  act  of  abnegation  could  there  be  than  iai 
a  woman  to  crush  down  her  own  love,  in  order  td 
plead  for  the  rival,  who  has  taken  from  her  hei 
life's  crown  ? 

But  Fay  Atherton  is  one  of  those  true  heroine^ 
who  can  unselfishly  endure  any  suffering  to  rendei 
those  happy  whom  they  love.  In  these  fe^ 
moments  under  the  quiet  stars,  she  fiehts  2 
desperate  battle  with  her  own  feelings,  liftio^ 
her  eyes  to  those  same  orbs  shinine  so  calmly  on 
her  pain,  there  comes  to  her  soul  a  whisper  ^i 
from  heaven,  the  thought  of  a  spirit  living  osce  ioj 
the  world  but  not  of  it :  "A  very  little  while  and 
all  shall  be  over  with  thee  here."  Self  is  coqJ 
quered— the   sacrifice   is   accei>ted.    How  litfle 

Siesses  Arthur  Harvey  of  the  inward  stniggk' 
ow  little  he  fathoms  the  depths  of  that  youn^ 
tortured  heart  I  He  is  irritated  at  her  silence.  1 
is  not^us  she  has  been  wont  to  hear  any  reqad 
of  his  in  the  past,  and  he  says  sharply : 

"You  do  not  speak.  Does  my  request  requii 
such  long  consideration  ?  It  is  not  much  I  as 
of  you.  Fay !  "  J 

{Not  much  I  how  blind  men  are !)  Hot  si 
gathers  strength  at  last  to  answer : 

"  I  will  do  my  best ;  you  may  trust  me." 

"There's    a   dear  girl!    You  were  always 
brick — Fay,"  he  exclaims  heartily,  and  stoopinj 
would  have  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  brow.  ' 

But  the  girl  shrinks  back— that  caress  she  cai 
not  bear. 

"Arthur,  remember  Miss  Avenell,"  she  cries. 

"  Why,  Fay,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Isabel  woo 
not  mind  me  kissing  you ;  she  knows  you  a 
almost  like  my  sister,"  he  says,  regarding  b 
with  a  look  of  astonishment,  "  and  that  we  a 
old  chums,  dear." 

The  boyish  term  brings  the  tears  to  the  gi^ 
eyes.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  they  fall  dij 
by  drop  to  the  ground  as  she  vralks  back  1 
.^Jthur  Harvey's  side. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HEARTLESS  RATHER  THAN  ARTLESS. 

Fay's  influence  was  exerted  loyally  to  obtain  tl 
fulfilment  of  Arthur's  wish.  It  had  won  ^ 
Mrs.  Harvey  to  the  extent  of  giving  an  invitan 
to  Isabel  Avenell  to  visit  the  Grange.  It  ^ 
gracefully  accepted  in  a  charming  little  nd 
whose  wording  Mrs.  Haivey  could  but  acknd 
ledge  was  quite  flattering. 
The  evening  comes  when  Isab^  is  toarri^ 
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and&xtiiar  goes  down  to  the  station  to  meet  her. 

ThetiBe  of  his  ahsence  is  an  anxious  one  to  Mrs. 

HaiKf,  still  more  to  poor  Fay,  as  they  await 

tbor  goest.    The  latter  is  very  silent ;  she  tries 

tosKo  interested  in  Mrs.  Harvey's  remarks,  but 

tte  eint  is  a  failure,  and  sometimes  her  answers 

go  107  wide  of  the  mark.    This  evening  her  ner- 

voos  dffidence  is  painfully  apparent,  for  the  ap- 

pnadung  meetii^  is  a  great  trial.    It  is  so  diffi- 

aikto  keep  the  veil  of  reserve  close  drawn  about 

'    awoonded  heart,  so  that  no  eye  may  guess  its 

no. 

f^has  done  her  best  to  focget  that  she  loves 

Anr;  she  has  told  herself  that  now  she  has  no 

li^tD  cherish  such  an  attachment.    All  in  vain ; 

itkut  which  has  unconsciously  fled  to  him, 

oHiDot  back  for  the  calling. 

iioond  of  wheels  on  the  carriage  drive  below 

I*  the  girl's   heart   wildly   throbbing.      The 

Med  moment   is   come  —  Isabel  Avenell   is 

kne! 

ht  one  moment  she  presses  her  little  hands 
0Kr  Iter  panting  bosom ;  the  next,  white  and 
^  follows  Mrs.  Harvey  from  the  room.  As 
tky  reach  the  hall  door,  Arthur  is  helping  Isabel 
toafigfat,  and  Fay  has  a  clear  view  of  her 
face. 

Bow  beantifhl  it  is !  The  loveliness  of  that  ex- 
fnaite  coontenance  seems  to  stab  her  heart.  She 
tBOM  away  with  a  bitter  sigh.  Arthur  leads  his 
Vtradied  to  Mrs.  Harvey. 
**lff9t  hipr  for  my  sake,"  he  whispers. 
The  sweet  eyes,  like  blue  hyacinths,  are  lifted 
to  his  mother's  in  a  pleading  gaze ;  a  blush  like 
tied-bearted  rose  steals  over  the  snowy  skin. 
Sbe  holds  out  her  hand,  but  the  charm  of  her 
^eaoty  has  made  another  slave— the  mother  is 
fittjoated ;  her  dignity  melts  away ;  all  her  pre- 
jodkes  vanish ;  she  draws  the  girl  to  her  bosom, 
aod,  kisang  her  warmly,  says : 

"I  shall  love  her,  I  am  sure,  for  her  own 

Vdoome  to  the  Grange,  my  dear." 

Aad  Arthur  triumpl^  in  the  £act  that  his  love 
kssade  another  conquest. 

Hekwks  on  well  pleased  as  the  two  ladies  ex- 
^aage  remarks.  Fa^  stands  apart,  regarding, 
"^  that  scene  in  which  she  has  no  part,  until 
^  Harvey,  calling  her  forward,  says  : 
J%n  is  some  ope  else  whom  you  must 
'gy  this  b  Fay  Atherton,  my  dear  adopted 

_fc><  gives  one  glance  at  the  girl's  patient, 
Piicace,  with  the  large  eyes  which  express 
M^ varied  emotion.  She  notes  the  childish 
4k,  the  small  hand  trembling  in  her  own,  and 
»  bde&iable  dislike  to  Fay  takes  possession 
Nbff  mind.  A  commonplace  greeting  rises  to 
■«f.Kp8,but  Fay  speaks  first  a  few  warm  ^el- 
^Bing  wads,  which  seem  to  come  from  a  full 
vait 

^^  Isabd  had  removed  her  travelling  attire, 
gtt  a^  rejoined  the  others.  Fay  withdraws 
55  a  comer  where  the  shadoves  are  darkest; 
™«get  taking  little  part  in  the  conversation, 
2*^ watches,  with  a  gentle  sadness,  Arthur's 
Jg«  betrothed.  Brilliant  is  the  one  word  ap- 
^*«w  to  Isabel  Avenell ;  her  dazzlingly  fair 
*^J»^.>te  rivid colour,  her  lar^e  blue  eyes,  her 
^t^*tebair,  all  make  a  perfect  picture  of  blonde 


beauty.  Even  her  dress,  which  fits  to  every  curve 
of  the  superb  figure,  is  of  rich  lustrous  ruby  tint, 
and  ornaments  of  dead  gold  gleam  at  her  throat 
and  in  her  ears.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
she  displays  her  accomplishments,  being  a  clever 
pianist  and  possessing  a  melodious  voice. 

From  her  quiet  nook,  Fay  beholds  the  lovers  at 
the  piano,  Arthur  bendinj?  to  turn  the  leaves  with 
many  an  ardent  look,  whue  Isabel's  white  fingers, 
beanng  the  gleam  of  a  diamond  ring,  flash  like 
moonbeams  over  the  ivmy  k^s.  It  seems  to  the 
watcher  that  she  cannot  bear  to  vritness  their 
complete  absorption  in  each  other;  but  pride 
stands  her  friend  and  helps  her  still  to  hide  that 
secret  woe.  Hours  after  midnight,  when  Isabel 
sleeps  in  quiet  repose,  a  little  figure  kneels  by  a 
bedside,  and  breathes  many  a  sorrowful  prayer 
for  strength  to  bear  her  heavy  cross,  strength  to 
conquer. 

{2o  be  conhntted.) 


NOTES  OF  A  VOYAGE  IN  THE 
LEVANT. 


[CONTINUED.] 

>R  some  years  back  a  splendid  road 
constructed  by  Count  Perthuis,  a 
French  engineer,  leads  from  Beyrouth 
to  Damascus  bv  way  of  Chtaura.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  only  carriage-road, 
besides  the  one  from  Chtaura  to  Balbeck,  in  Uie 
country.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  no  longer 
remain  so,  the  Turkish  government  having  very 
little  rage  for  improvements,  especially  m  the 
matter  of  roads. 

They  are  also  constructing  a  very  handsome 
square,  called  the  Canon's  Square,  at  Beyrouth. 
It  will  be  ornamented  with  trees  and  fountains, 
when  it  is  finished,  but  that,  they  say,  will  not 
be  before  the  end  of  the  nex^  century.  It  is  on 
this  square  that  the  Apostolic  Delegate  dwells, 
and  here,  too,  is  the  seraglio  or  palace  of  the 
governor. 

A  population  of  every  variety  of  colour,  costume 
and  language  throng  the  streets,  the  narrow  ouays, 
the  bazaars,  the  consular  oflEk:es,  and  last  of  all,  the 
ca/^s,  a  sort  of  shed  in  which  crowds  of  Turks  are 
to  be  seen  seated  at  tables  pla3ring  dominoes,  or 
else  squatted  down,  and  smoking  the  narghill 
(a  kind  of  pipe). 

The  men's  costumes  here  are  very  varied.  The 
Arabs  wear  the  tarbouche  on  their  heads ;  round 
their  bodies  a  tieht-fitting  waistcoat  fastened  with 
little  buttons  of  a  colour  harmonising  with  it. 
This  waistcoat  is  covered  with  a  short  vest  with 
tight  sleeves  and  rounded  at  the  waist.  Their 
lower  garment  is  a  trouser  with  wide  folds  like  a 
petticoat,  and  having  two  openings  to  let  the  feet 
through.  On  their  feet  they  wear  slippers  of  red 
or  yellow  leather  with  pointed  toes  that  turn  back; 
and  white  stockings,  invariably,  which  can  be 
seen  through  the  partlv  open  slippers.  The 
whole  costume  is  generally  all  of  the  same  colour, 
but  plain  and  gaudy  colours  are  preferred- 

The  Turks  are  distinguished  by  the  turban  they 
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wear  round  the  taibooche,  and  the  long  robe  in- 
stead of  the  vest.  This  robe  reaches  to  their  feet, 
crosses  the  chest,  and  is  fastened  at  the  waist  by 
a  belt  of  the  same  material.  There  is  a  slit 
about  a  foot  long  on  each  side  of  the  lower  end  of 
it.  The  picturesqaeness  of  this  costume  has  suf- 
fered in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the 
European  coat,  the  contrast  between  which  and 
the  tarbouche  and  petticoat-trousers  produces  a 
most  ridiculous  effect. 

The  costume  of  the  Oriental  women  is  the  most 
fantastic  that  could  be  imagined.  Their  faces  are 
completely  covered  up  with  a  dark-coloured  veil 
fixed  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  from  which  hangs 
a  large  piece  of  white  stuff  which  falls  over  the 
body,  and  entirely  covers  it.  All  the  other  cloth- 
ing of  the  women  is  concealed  under  this  sort  of 
shroud.  Seeing  them  pass  through  the  streets 
with  their  heavy  embarrassed  gait,  they  look  like 
actual  phantoms.  However,  under  this  grotesque 
exterior  covering,  the  Turkish  women,  especially 
those  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  dress  in  a 
very  rich  and  elegant  costume.  On  their  heads  they 
wear  a  cap  of  worked  gold  or  silver,  surrounded 
by  a  graceful  turban,  the  whole  ornamented  with 
little  charms  of  silver  or  gold  with  sequins  hang- 
ing from  them  (a  kind  of  medal-shaped  orna- 
ment). The  body  is  covered  with  an  embroidered 
vest  opened  at  the  chest ;  the  pantaloons  are  of 
silk ;  round  the  waist  is  a  bright  and  varied 
coloured  belt,  and  on  their  feet  red  or  yeltow 
boots. 

All  these  must  be  covered  up  when  the  Oriental 
female  appears  outside  the  house,  in  order,  says 
the  Koran,  "that  she  may  be  recognised  as  a 
matron  of  good  repute."  To  complete  my  de- 
scription I  have  to  add  that  the  Turkish  women 
paint  their  nails  yellow,  their  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes black,  their  cheeks  red  and  white,  and 
their  lips  blue.  So  you  see  they  are  somewhat  in 
advance  of  European  women  in  this  respect ;  but 
patience :  before  long,  perhaps,  the  latter  will  out- 
shine them  in  the  use  of  paint. 

The  women  of  the  Druses,  more  especially,  had 
formerly  the  custom  of  wearing  on  the  top  of  their 
heads  what  was  called  the  tantaur  which  was  a 
large  tube  of  copper  or  silver,  which  was  some- 
times gilt,  and  with  figures  worked  on  it.  This 
tube  or  horn  was  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
h)ngr  two  and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  about  one  inch  at  the  top.  I  have  seen  one 
of  silver  at  Damascus  of  these  dimensions.  It 
was  placed  a  litUe  in  front  of  the  head,  to  which  it 
was  firmly  fastened  with  thongs.  From  the  top 
of  this  horn  hung  a  white  veil  which  fell  at  both 
sides  of  the  £ace  and  covered  it  if  required.  The 
iantour  wat  also  worn  by  the  Christian  women 
of  the  Lebanon,  but  Mgr.  Tobias,  the  Maronite 
Archbishop  of  Be^mxth,  forbade  the  women  of 
his  rite  to  wear  it  under  the  severest  penalties. 
The  Druses,  seeing  that  the  Christian  women  no 
longer  wore  it,  met  together,  and  interdicted  their 
women  also  fh)m  wearing  it.  This  prohibition  of 
wearing  of  the  fanibur  took  place  from  forty  to 
fifty  years  ago. 

Learned  persons  ascribe  a  pagan  origin  to  this 
strange  head-dress,  and  show  ancient  medals 
representing  a  goddess  surmoonted  with  a  high 
tube  with  the  inscription :  '*  Venus  Libanensis*' 


On  the  other  other  side,  historians  tell  ns  that 
amongst  several  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  the 
horn  was  the  symbol  of  power  and  of  sovereign 
dignity.*  It  is  on  account  of  this  that  we  see  it 
often  ornamenting  the  heads  of  heroes  and  gods. 
Must  we,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  tantour 
had  its  origin  in  Paganism  ?  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  came  from  the  coiffure  of  the  Hebrews, 
known  under  the  name  of  mitre,  tiara  or  cidaris, 
and  of  which  it  became,  in  course  of  time,  the 
ridiculous  corruption  that  we  see  in  our  da3rs. 

Beyrouth  is  a  most  important  commercial 
centre.  Thp  greatest  portion  of  what  is  exported 
from  Sjnria  goes  from  here,  passing  first  through 
Damascus  before  it  reaches  Beyrouth  ;  and  here 
too  arrives  for  the  interior  nearly  all  of  what  i^ 
imported. 

The  principal  imports  are  linen  and  cotton 
goods,  colonial  produce,  tarbouches,  steel  and 
iron  ware,  glass  goods,  paper,  etc.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  cereals,  such  as  wheat,  maizej 
and  barley,  cotton,  silk,  wool,  sesame,  oil,  oranges, 
citron,  dried  fruit,  etc. 

The  population  of  Beyrouth  is  about  70,000, 
of   whom  there  are  20,000  Mahometans,  j.ooo 

£)^^s,  16,000  Greeks  (schismatics),  7,000  week 
tholics,  18500  Maronites,  2,000  Europeans, 
Armenian  and  Syiian  Catholics  400.  Ahnenian 
schismatics  300,  and  of  other  sects  600. 

The  civil  Governor  of  Beyrouth  is  a  pasha! 
under  the  Walt  of  Damascus,  who  is  head  0! 
the  province  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  He  is 
aided  in  his  administration  by  a  municipal  bod^ 
elected  by  the  city,  consisting  of  a  mayw  and 
councillor's.  Justice  is  dispensed  by  a  tribunal 
whose  members  are  elected.  A  mixed  tribund 
of  commerce  formed  of  Turks  and  Europeans 
settles  all  disputes  in  commercial  matters  indej 
pendent  of  the  pasha. 

The  police  created  by  Midhat  Pasha,  a  for^ 
mer  IVali  of  Damascus,  is  in  charge  of  a  cW 
tain  number  of  the  most  respected  of  the  Turl 
and  Christain  inhabitants,  with  a  force  of  abou 
200  men.  A  garrison  of  2,000  soldiers  protect 
the  city. 

Beyrouth  possesses  a  military  school,  fooodec 
by  Rachid  Pasha,  a  former  Walt  of  Damascus 
An  the    European   nations    have  consuls  here 
There  are  no   less  ths^n  three  Catholic  bishop 
at  Beyrouth  ;  the  Latin  Archbishop,  who  is  Vic 
Apostolic  of  Aleppo,  and  Delegate  of  the  Hi 
See  for  all  Syria ;  the  Maronite  Archbishop ;  a 
the  Greek  (Catholic)  Bishop,  who  is  subject  ti 
the    Patriarch    of   Damascus.     The  Schl8^la^ 
Greeks  have  also  a  bishop  here.    The  Maronii 
have  a  college  with  an  ecclesiastical  semii 
connected  with  it. 

The   religious  communities   of  men  are 
Jesuits ;  the  Franciscan  Capuchins ;  the  Fraoi 
cans  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  Lazarists  (O.  S.  Vmc 
de  Paul) ;  and  the  Basilians,  a  Greek  Order  ham) 
charge  of  the  Greek  Church.    Then  there  i" 
the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  the  Sisters  of  S.  Joseph 
the  Apparition ;  and  the  Dames  de  Saiwei 
The   Jesuits   have    a   college   with    about  aS' 
students  (boarders).    This   important  insutnh( 
has  been  erected  into  a  university  by  Pop* 
XIII. 

•  Wc  r<  ad  in  tbe  Pfftlms  t  "  HU  horn  111101  be  exalted." 
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A  Scbool  of  Medicine  has  recently  been  opened 
bf  tie  fathers  in  opposition  to  the  rrotestant  one 
hat 
Tk  Prefect-Apostolic  of  the  Lazarists*  mission 
ia^  has  his  residence  here,  to  which  a  large 
difd  is  attached,  which  is  attended  by  the 
&tecs  of  Charity  and  the  orphans  numbering 
joo  ;^s)  of  whom  they  have  charge.  They 
also  teach  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  children. 
Be  sisters  have  charge  of  a  hospital  with  fifty 
t)(dj  io  it.  A  larger  one  is  being  built.  The 
s^ers  are  having  an  orphan  asylum  for  little  boys 
ton  also. 
Ik  Sister's  of  S.  Joseph  teach  a  middle-class 
l^icbool ;  and  do  an  immense  amount  of  good 
mtfi  the  poor. 

Ik  Ladies  of  Nazareth  have  a  magnificent 
iMlB|-school  with  a  hundred  pupils  belon^ng 
feielrst  families  in  Beyrouth  and  its  neigh- 
-  Isofeod.  This  establishment  is  built  on  the 
1^  position  of  the  town,  having  the  propor- 
Inuof  a  fortress,  and  possesses  quite  an  im- 
fBsog  appearance. 

The  Protestants  at  Beyrouth  display  an  extra- 
ffioary  propagandist  zeal.  They  have  opened 
KmenHis  schools  for  the  young,  and  a  school  of 
sedoie,  which  was  attended  Ey  persons  of  every 
^i0m  until  the  Jesuit  one  was  opened. 

Pnissian  deaconesses  keep  a  large  boardin^- 
«iiaol,  and  have  charge  of  S.  John's  hospital 
«^  forty  beds  in  it.  Even  the  Jews  have  a 
college  and  several  schools  at  Beyrouth. 
Taere  are  no  antique  monuments  here,  the  only 
tsdeat  building  left  being  the  Mosque  of  S. 
tea  or  the  Great  Mosque,  which  was  once  the 
Qorch  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  It  stands 
lear  the  seraglio. 
As  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Be^outh  are 
!bistians  belonging  to  the  different  ntes,  it  will 
leiaterestbg  to  learn  of  the  miraculous  event, 
iiikh  accounts  for  the  almost  entire  conversion  of 
tfe  city  to  the  Christian  faith. 
It  is  S.  Athanasius  himself  who  records  it; 
isd  an  account  of  it,  with  all  its  details,  is  to 
bond  in  the  Acts  of  the  Second  Council 
Ice,  Art.  4.  The  following  is  a  resumi  of  it : 
.to  time  the  Jews  were  very  numerous  in  the 
^iCBeryte.  It  happened  that  a  Christian  who 
*  lev  the  s3rnagogue  sold  his  house  to  a  Jew. 
te  former  proprietor  (the  Christian)  had 
.^^^^crucifiz  to  the  wall  near  his  bed.  The 
^J^WtSay,  invited  some  of  his  friends  to  take  a 
-jRf  tith  him ;  and  one  of  them  having  re- 
PMnflie  image  of  the  Saviour  hanging  to  the 
M  diaiply  reproached  his  host  for  having  it 
we;  ma  even  went  to  complain  of  him  to  the 
^Hes  of  the  priests.  A  tumult  arose  among 
fll^opk ;  and  the  princes  of  the  priests  and  the 
bad  to  go  to  the  Jew's  house.  There 
tocik  possession  of  the  crucifix,  sayin^^ : 
^^  Fathers  covered  the  Crucified  One  with 
Mb;  l^us  do  Uie  same."  They  spat  upon  the 
^^cted  efaihlem,  and  lacerated  its  body  with  a 
jw^ .  Bat,  behold !  from  the  pierced  side  of 
wUde^kiet^s  image  there  escaped  a  quantity 
«  ntec  mingled  with  blood,  which  filled  the  Jews 

atMftUent.    They  collected  it  into  a  vessjel, 
1^  to  one  another :  •'  The  Christians  pretend 
^Chiiit  has  performed  miracles;  let  us  carry 


the  blood  to  the  synagogue  and  pour  it  on  the 
sick ;  and  if  what  they  say  of  Christ  be  true,  they 
will  be  cured."  They  did  as  they  said;  and  it 
worked  a  fi^^eat  number  of  wonders  on  the  para- 
lytic, the  blind,  the  leprous,  and  on  all  kinds  of 
the  sick.  On  seeing  this  the  Jews  asked  pardon 
for  their  crime ;  and  they  all  became  converted 
to  the  Lord.  The  synagogue  was  changed  into  a 
church  called  the  Church  en  the  Divine  Redeemer ; 
but,  as  we  have  said,  now  turned  into  a  mosque 
by  the  Turks. 

Enquiries  were  made  to  know  the  ori^n  of  this 
miraculous  crucifix,  and  it  was  ascertained  that 
it  was  made  at  Ramleh  by  the  Senator  Nico- 
demus,  the  same  who  came  during  the  night  to 
consult  Our  Lord  on  the  doctrine  He  taught ;  and 
who,  together  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  ren- 
dered me  rights  of  sepulture  to  His  Sacred 
Person.  The  precious  crucifix  belonged  suc- 
cessively to  Gamaliel,  to  S.  Paul  and  S. 
James.  • 

The  anniversary  of  this  miracle,  adds  S.  Athana- 
sius, is  celebrated  yearly  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  then  Bishop  of  Beyrouth  had  the 
miraculous  blood  placed  in  several  phials  which 
he  sent  away  to  various  parts.  One  of  them  was 
placed  in  the  Imperial  Church  at  Constantinople, 
the  same  which  is  now  at  Venice  in  the  Basilica 
of  S.  Mark.  The  crucifix  was  taken  away  about 
the  twelfth  century  to  Etmana,  a  village  near 
Ancona  in  Italy,  where  it  still  is. 

There  is  a  painting  representing  the  miracle  of 
the  Crucifix  of  Berjrte  on  the  abside  of  the  Church 
of  S.  Peter  in  Chains  at  Rome. 


A  ROYAL  VISIT— AND? 


Unhappy  Erin,  who  can  say 
When  shall  return  the  genial  ray 

Of  Peace  within  thy  land : 
And  factious  hate,  and  par^  strife, 
And  other  ills  that  mar  thy  life. 

Depart  thine  ancient  strand  ? 

Can  Prince  or  Princess  hope  to  charm 
The  pois'nous  pests  that  do  thee  harm, 

As  Patrick  charmed  of  yore  ? 
Ah !  no,  e'en  regal  power  were  vain 
To  banish  all  that  baneful  train 

Of  ills  beyond  thy  shore  1 

But  where  the  Saint,  whose  potent  spdl, 
These  evils  of  our  day  shall  quell. 

And  win  undying  fame  ? 
The  power  that  could  thine  ills  repress, 
The  wrong&  of  centuries  redress, 

Is  not  of  mortal  name ! 

Where'er  the  works  of  Justice  cease, 
Unknown  the  genial  power  of  peace 

Unseen  her  glorious  train  ! 
Of  Peace,  the  star  will  brightly  bum, 
If  Justice,  in  her  prime  return 
To  sway  the  land  again ! 

^  V.  P* 
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A   PIONEER   OF   THE    CROSS; 

OR,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbkck. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

:-MOST  before  the  lady's  cry  of  alarm 
had  ceased,  the  door  opened  and 
F.  Jaques  entered  the  room,  ac- 
companied by  two  dark-lookine 
Mohawks.  Van  Curler's  hand 
seized  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  the  other 
guests  collected  round  the  terrified  woman. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  friends,"  began  the 
missionary  as  he  stretched  out  his  arm  towards 
the  warlike  officer.  **  My  companions  will  hurt  no 
one.  I  left  them  in  the  shop,  and  they  were  un- 
easy because  I  did  not  return.  Now  I  have 
promised  them  that  I  will  not  go  away  from  them 
again." 

"  You  will  remain  with  those  cannibals  ?  "  asked 
Van  Curler  in  amazement ;  and  he  sat  down. 

"Yes;  I  have  promised  them  that,"  replied 
the  missionary. 

Then  he  spoke  a  word  to  the  Mohawks,  who  sat 
down  in  silence  on  a  bench  near  the  door. 

**  Then  all  my  preparation  of  a  dinner  has  been 
in  vain,"  said  Frau  Marianne,  whose  courage 
bad  returned,  and  who  felt  her  honour  wounded. 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  the  host.  "  The  red- 
skins will  have  no  objection  to  M.  Jaques  dining 
with  us  after  the  usual  manner." 

"Thank  you,  Mynheer;  I  am  quite  content," 
replied  the  guest.  "But  what  I  very  much  wish 
is  that  you  will  supply  me  with  writing  materials, 
that  I  may  fulfil  one  of  my  objects  in  coming  here, 
which  is  to  be  able  to  inform  my  brothers  m  New 
France  of  what  has  happened  smce  we  left  Three 
Rivers.  I  long  to  do  this,  and  when  I  have 
written  the  letter  I  shall  be  ready  to  return  to 
Gandawaga." 

"  But,  man,  you  will  never  voluntarily  give  your- 
self up  again  to  these  savages,  who,  m  their  love 
for  bloodshed,  may  fall  upon  you  at  any  moment  ?  " 
cried  the  pastor. 

"My  duty  requires  it;  mjr  life  is  in  God's 
hand,"  repued  tne  Jesuit,  with  wonderful  com- 
posure. 

"  And  who  has  laid  this  fearful  duty  upon  you  ?  " 
asked  Frau  Marianne,  timidly. 

"  My  faith,  my  calling,  my  word  passed  in 
Gandawaga." 

"One  must,  indeed,  be  a  Cathdic  to  under- 
stand that.  I  cannot  get  it  into  my  head,"  said 
Van  Curler. 

"Can  I  pass  those  men  out  there?"  asked 
Frau  Marianne  of  her  husband  with  a  glance  at 
the  Mohawks,  and  under  his  protection  she  left 
the  room. 

F.  Jaques  now  turned  to  his  red  companions, 
and  assured  them  that  he  had  not  much  more  to 
do ;  and,  contrary  to  his  original  intention,  was 
ready  to  return  with  them  to  Gandawaga. 

"  Ondesonk  speaks  wisely.  Assendase  cannot 
say  that  the  black-robe  has  a  crooked  tongue 
wnen  be  goes  and  returns  with  his  red  brothers," 


continued  one  of  the  warriors,  with  an  eloqued 
glance  at  the  General.  "  The  chief  of  the  pale 
Kices  does  not  know  the  Mohawks,  or  else  h< 
would  remember  that  they  do  not  enter  the  wig 
wams  of  their  friends  like  snakes  in  order  to  de 
stroy  them.  The  white  chief  should  not  touch  hi 
long  knife,  for  the  calumet  of  peace  has  beei 
smoked  under  this  roof  and  the  great  spirit  kooir 
that  his  red  children  have  been  received  by  tl^ 
pale-faces  like  brothers." 

"  My  brother  may  feel  certain  that  Ondesonj 
will  now  do  what  he  has  to  do,"  replied  the  mil 
sionary,  "  and  before  the  Whip-i>oor-WiIl  begh^ 
his  call,  he  will  again  be  sitting  in  the  canoe  ^ 
return  to  the  country  of  the  Ongwehonwe." 

The  Mohawks  nodded  their  approval,  and  th 
father  now  asked  his  host  at  once  to  supply  hii 
with  writing  materials.  While  he  was  wnting,  th 
Hollanders  puzzled  themselves  as  to  what  bal 
made  the  Mohawks,  who  at  first  were  so  trusting 
now  full  of  suspicion.  At  this  m6ment  Renaij 
entered  the  room. 

"  You  are  come  just  in  time,"  said  the  pasto^ 

"  Now  sit  down  with  us  and  let  us  hear  if  you  ca^ 

solve  a  riddle."  I 

"  I  will  tiy  if  it  will  not  take  too  lon^,"  said 

Renard.    "  Now  let  us  hear  if  it  is  very  difkdt.'] 

"  You  must  tell  us  what  has  made  the  red-  " 
so  suspicious,"  said  Mynheer  Jansen. 

"I  do  not  quite  know  myself.    A  little 
since  one  of  tnem  who  had  remained  with 
canoes,  ran  into  the  shop  and  took  the  tallest 
the  two  men  there  aside.    He  talked  to  him ' 
some  time  and  pointed  down  towards  the  ri^ 
Then  the  Uller  man  called  the  other,  spoke  t 
him,  and  then  begged  me,  after  the  other  ma 
had  returned  to  the  canoes,  to  take  them  toOnd^ 
sonk,  as  they  call  F.  Jaques.    After  I  bad  d( 
this,  I  went  down  to  the  river,  and  there  saw 
of  the  savages  rowing  to  the  other  side.    I  kni 
no  more,  and  what  I  surmise  I  must  for  the 
sent  keep  to  myself." 

••  That  sounds  strange  enough,"  said  Van  Ci 
ler.  The  red  rogues  must  have  heard  some  net 
which  has  put  them  on  the  watch." 

"  Has  Tan  been  seen  lately  in  these  parts? 
asked  Mynheer  Jansen,  who  had  listened  i 
silence. 

"  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him  for 
long  time,"  answered  Renard;  and,  tuninej 
the  priest,  he  continued :  "  If  you  like,  I  will  I 
back  to  Gandawaga  with  you.^'  I 

"  I  should  like  it  much ;  but  I  cannot  see  wW 
your  object  would  be  if  you  have  no  busine 
there,"  replied  the  father  looking  up  from  h 
writing.  , 

"  When  will  you  be  ready  to  return,  father? 
"  Not  so  soon  as  I  expected.    Writing  pa« 
my  hand,  and  I  have  much  to  communicate, 
shall  have  finished  my  letter  before  sunset." 

"Then  let  me  ask  your  companions  to  dw^ 
their  jretnm  till  to-morrow.  A  little  present  fri 
make  them  favourable."  J 

"No,  good  Renard.    I   must  not  keep  the 
back  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary." 
"  But  you  will  not  go  by  night,  father?"  ' 
"Why  not?    We  must  in  any  case  he  t 
nights  on  the  way." 

"  The  time  of  departure  and  that  you  spend 
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tbe  laf  are  two  difiBerent  things.    Believe  me, 
yMf;onr  advice  is  good ;  wait  till  raornine." 

"Spok  with  the  braves,  Renard,  but  do  not 
jBOstbeiD.    I  submit.'* 

"We  would  gladly  have  a  talk  with  you,"  be- 
I  Vin  Cnrier,  as  the  hawker  went  up  to  the 


"I  wish  it  greatly,  also,"  said  the  pastor,  and 
Ujnlieer  Jausen  nodded  his  agreement  with  the 
odben. 

"Aid  it  win  be  equally'pleasant  to  me,"  said 
tbeoisiioDaiy,  "  only  I  must  not  awaken  the  111- 
viof  Djr  companions.  Something  of  which  I  am 
ipBot  must  have  made  them  suspicious.  Let 
le  W  my  letter  to  his  excellency,  the  governor 
Mte  Rivers,  and  then  we  may  find  a  little 
tek  conversation. ' ' 

Ikn  we  will  leave  you  alone  for  an  hour.    I 
4jo  to  the  fort.    Will  you  come  with  me, 
leteeo.    We  will  all  return  presently." 
Wbea  they  had  left  the  room,  the  hawker  came 
Id  die  priest. 

"The  red-skins  are  obstinate,"  he  said.  "  They 
stjthat  the  way  can  be  found  equally  well  by 
B^  and  they  are  ri^ht.  The  moon  shines 
fa^itt^,  hot  I  do  not  hke  it.  But  do  as  you 
plasc." 

"We cannot  wait  till  to-morrow,  Renard." 
"Very  well.  Then  you  will  next  see  me  in 
Siadawaga.  I  must  now  go  away  without  the 
K^-^kins  observing*  me.  Be  on  your  guard, 
^.  I  wish  I  could  prevent  the  misfortune  I 
far." 

"What  can  happen  to  me,  Renard  ?  If  these 
In  seek  my  life  I  am  equally  in  their  power  now 
rt^-morrow." 

*"  YoQ  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Mohawks, 
Mer;  hot,  during  the  voyage,  keep  an  eye  upon 
l|e^mks.  That  scoundrel  Bouffet  seems  to  be 
ning  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  am  much  de- 
ici^ifitisnot  he  who  has  awakened  the  sus- 
^•QODs  of  those  red-skins." 
"That  may  be,  Renard.  But  I  beg  of  you  not 
p  seek  him.  Do  not  imperil  your  life,  and  the 
^^  of  your  soul  on  my  account." 
"Do  act  fear,  father.  I  treasure  your  words 
MivOl  do  nothing  of  that  kind.  Now  write  on 
»|«ce  and  I  will  go." 

Jfcn  Peter  Bluten  returned,  the  father's 
giiere  completed,  and  left  to  the  care  of  the 
2Jiers.  He  then  returned  to  the  room  in 
2*G6fte  General  was  awaitine  him,  and  after  a 
i^Mds  with  the  Mohawks,  who  returned  to  the 
{fl^nd  were  well  taken  care  of  there,  F.  Jaques 
SJwwi  to  table,  and,  for  the  first  time  for  long, 
™«1  after  the  manner  of  civilized  men. 
^w»  hoars  after,  in  spite  of  all  dissuasions,  he 
^Ijj^ed  with  his  Mohawks  for  Gandawaga.  Van 
'*fer  ordered  a  shallop  to  remain  close  to  the 
JJocs  till  daybreak,  and  then  to  return  to  Fort 


At  Oie  canoes  passed  Fort  Orange,  Van  Cur- 
^ahallop  left  the  bank,  and  followed  them  as 
«*«1?  as  prudence  permitted.  The  canoes  went 
»  qniedy  till  midnight,  the  full  moon  shining 
J^  them  from  a  cloudless  sky,  till  they  came 
Jj^iapid,  caused  by  a  large  mass  of  rock,  when 
ucTMeeredforthe  left  and  woody  bank  of  tht 


stream,  over  which  it  cast  a  dark  shadow.  F". 
Jaques  was  in  the  foremost  canoe,  and  helped  the 
rowers.  His  canoe  was  about  to  emerge  from  the 
shadows,  when  a  flash  was  seen,  accompanied  by 
the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle.  The  missionary's  oar 
was  shot  through. 

"  Uah,"  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  red-skins. 
They  seized  their  weapons,  and  were  turning  their 
canoes  towards  the  land.  The  shallop  had  re- 
mained in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  was  about 
opposite  to  the  place  in  which  the  assassin  must 
be  concealed.  A  shot  followed  front  the  field 
piece  placed  in  the  bow  of  the  vessel.  The  bait 
struck  the  bank,  and  splinters  flew  from  the 
trees. 

The  Indians  were  terrified,  for  there  is  nothing 
they  fear  so  ereatly  as  shot,  and  they  did  not  at 
first  know  whence  the  danger  proceeded.  They 
would  have  sprung  overboard,  and  swam  to  land 
if  the  missionary  bad  not  assured  them  that  the 
Psde-faces  had  not  shot  at  them,  but  intended  to 
help  them  by  using  their  great  thunder  weapon. 
He  showed  them  his  shivered  oar,  and  asked 
them  to  row  to  the  place  on  the  bank  from  which 
the  shot  had  come,  in  order  to  search  for  the 
cowardly  assassin. 

They  willingly  followed  his  advice,  for  Onde- 
sonk's  fearlessness  impressed  them.  Of  the  am- 
bush of  the  bushranfi;er,  whom  F.  Taques  sus- 
pected of  the  intended  murder,  only  one  trace 
could  be  found  either  by  themselves  or  the  Hol- 
landers—it was  the  impression  of  a  large  foot 
covered  with  a  mocassin.  This  surprised  the 
father,  for  whenever  he  had  seen  him,  the  bush- 
ranger had  worn  boots.  But  the  cunning  villain 
could  easily  have  exchanged  his  European  boots 
for  the  lighter  Indian  covering.  F.  Jaques  took 
good  care  not  to  express  his  suspicion,  and  wished 
to  continue  the  journey  at  once,  which  his  com- 
panions willingly  agreed  to. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  the  shallop  steered  back  to 
Fort  Orange,  after  taking  a  friendly  leave  of  those 
under  its  protection. 

The  vovage  of  the  priest  and  his  companions 
continued  without  further  interruption  till  they 
arrived  at  Gandawaga,  and  there  the  warriors  had 
much  to  relate  as  to  the  great  influence  possessed 
by  Ondesonk  over  the  Pale-faces  at  Cahotatea^ 
and  of  the  honours  with  which  he  was  received 
and  escorted  back.  Nothing  was  said  about  the 
murderous  attack. 

Wagawalla  received  her  adopted  son  with 
more  than  her  usual  joy,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  pleasure,  the  cause  of  which  she  did  not 
assign. 

Cheriska  seemed  sad.  When  the  missionary 
asked  her  the  cause  of  this,  she  looked  at  him 
with  a  mournful  smile,  as  she  said : 

"  Ondesonk  will  soon  know  all.  Then  he  will 
go  away  from  Cheriska.  Long  before  the  leaves 
wither  he  will  leave  her,  and  then  Cheriska  will 
go  to  the  good  Father  in  heaven,  and  there  wait 
for  Ondesonk.  Cheriska  dares  not  say  more. 
When  Ondesonk  goes  to  Spotted  Snake  he  will 
hear  much  news,  and  much  that  is  |^ood." 

The  mysterious  speech  of  the  maiden,  who  was 
not  used  to  have  any  secrets  from  the  director  of 
her  soul,  was  not  more  surprising  than  Waga- 
walla's  singular  behaviour,  and  he  was  about  to 
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fro  and  ask  a  solution  from  the  sagamore,  when 
a  messenger  called  him  to  him.  When  he  entered 
the  couDcil-hut,  he  saw  some  warriors  sitting 
there  who  belonged  to  a  different  race.  All  rose 
and  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  while 
he  placed  his  hand  on  his  forehead  and  was 
silent. 

A  few  words  from  the  sagamore  disclosed  the 
secret.  The  strangers  were  Sakotis,  who  had 
arrived  from  their  distant  home  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  a  few  hours  after  the  father's  de- 
parture for  Renselaerswyk.  The  leader  of  the 
embassy  was  a  chief  who  had  some  months  be- 
fore been  taken  prisoner  in  a  fight  with  the  Algon- 
quin s.  By  the  interposition  of  the  French,  in 
alliance  with  the  latter  people,  he  had  been  saved 
from  death  at  the  stake,  and  taken  to  the  hospital 
of  a  sisterhood  at  Quebec,  where  his  wounds  were 
healed.  Then,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  was  set 
at  liberty  with  some  presents,  under  the  conditions 
that  he  should  tell  his  people  of  the  treatment  he 
received  from  the  Pale- faces,  and  persuade  them 
to  peace,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty ;  and,  be- 
sides this,  he  was  to  go  to  the  Mohawks,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  at  peace  with  the  Sakotis, 
and  persuade  them  to  set  at  libertv  the  French 
men  who  had  fallen  into  their  hanas,  and  to  offer 
them  proposals  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
French. 

Neither  of  these  proposals  were  very  pleasing  to 
Spotted  Snake  ;  but  he  did  not  exactly  know  what 
might  be  the  strength  of  his  people,  and  so 
thought  it  wise  ]to  give  no  decided  answer  to  the 
Sakotis,  to  draw  out  the  matter  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  act  according  to  the  form  thmgs 
assumed.  The  return  of  the  father,  to  whom 
opportunities  for  flight  must  have  offered  at  Ren- 
selaerwyk,  strengthened  the  sagamore  in  the  be- 
lief that  his  life  in  Gandawaga  suited  the  captive 
Frenchman,  and  that  he  no  longer  thought  of  re- 
turning to  his  own  people.  He  knew  of  many  in- 
stances where  captive  Indians  had  in  time  felt 
quite  at  home  with  their  conquerors;  and  why 
should  not  a  Pale-face,  who  was  adopted  into  one 
of  the  Mohawk  families,  feel  so  content  with  his 
new  connection  as  to  forget  his  old  home  ? 

After  the  silent  greeting  in  the  council-hut,  the 
conversation  began.  The  Sakoti  chief  strength- 
ened his  proposal  by  presenting  the  sagamore 
with  a  wampum  girdle  and  the  promise  of  hand- 
some presents  from  the  Pale-faces  at  the  Great 
Stream  if  their  captive  brother  were  given  up  by 
the  Mohawks.  Except  Assendase,  who  seized 
ever)^  opportunity  for  opposing  the  giving  up  of  the 
missionary,  none  of  the  members  took  much  part  in 
the  deliberations,  but  the  old  mischief-maker's 
logic  prevailed,  and  instigated  Spotted  Snake  to 
an  irrevocable  decision.  He  could  give  no  reply  till 
the  return  of  the  warriors  from  the  war-patn  ;  he 
now  could  give  no  answer ;  and  then  what  would 
the  French  say  if  only  Ondesonk  was  given  up 
when  they  asked  also  for  the  two  Oblates  ?  The 
revenge  of  the  Hollanders  was  also  to  be  feared  if 
the  whole  truth  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  captive 
white  men  should  come  to  light.  So  much  for  the 
malicious  old  fellow,  but  to  the  missionary  he 
pretended  good  will,  and  said  he  would  gladly, 
speak  for  his  liberation  as  soon  as  Eagle  and  his 
braves  should  return  and  Ondesonk  could  be  sent 


home  without  any  dangen  The  game  could  b 
carried  on  all  the  more  easily  as  the  missionaij 
did  not  understand  the  language  of  the  Sakoti^ 
and  these  people  could  only  speak  to  the  Mohawk 
through  an  interpreter  who  took  the  part  of  thj 
latter.  After  a  consultation  of  some  hours  thj 
Sakotis  were  content  with  the  promise  that  aftfl 
the  return  of  the  war-party,  the  captive  French 
men — they  knew  nothing  ot  the  fate  of  Goupil  an 
Couture — should  be  sent  back  to  New  Frana 
under  safe  protection.  In  the  evening  there  wa| 
a  mock  fight  held  in  their  honour  by  the  ladt 
and  then  they  returned  to  their  homes  with  varioo 
presents. 

But  all  was  not  yet  smooth  for  F.  Jaques.  Th 
sagamore,  who  had  generally  appeared  to  thii^ 
kindly  of  him,  altered  his  conduct.  Ondesonk  wa 
no  longer  anything  more  than  a  valuable  hostage 
Should  fortune  favour  the  arms  of  the  French  aoi 
the  Mohawk  warriors  fall  into  their  hands,  Oode 
sonk  would  be  a  protection  against  their  anga 
Even  the  Hollanders  had  entertained  a  ' 
opinion  of  the  Mohawks  since  Ondesonk  retumi 
so  willingly  to  Gandawaga,  and  the  braves 
accompanied  him  thither  were  treated  in 
friendly  a  manner. 

After  the  departure  of  the    Sakotis,  Spol 
Snake  sent  for  the  missionary  and  told  him  th^j 
he  must  not  in  future  leave  the  village  alone, 
that  he  must  not  give  offence  by  his  magii 
signs  ;  otherwise  the  sagamore  could  not  aosirtil 
for  his  life. 

The  Jesuit  was  surprised,  for  he  thought  tha 
the  enmity  which  had  been  entertained  agai^ 
him  by  a  tew  of  the  savages  had  died  away.    ** 
suspected  the  cause  of  the  sagamore's  change, 
said  nothing,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  foIl< 
the  advice  given. 

But  soon  the  influence  of  the  restless  Assen( 
became  more  evident.    Several   of  the  old 
bad  wonderful  dreams  in  which  it  was  shown 
them  that  Ondesonk  was  a  dangerous  raagi< 
and  a  grey  haired  Mohawk,  who  had  suffered 
years  from  a  bad  headache,  maintained  that 
had  dreamed  that  if  Ondesonk  would  join  in  a  c 
tain  dance  he  should  be  cured.    This  the  missii 
ary  decidedly  refused,  and  when  some  of  the 
tics  dragged  him  by  force  to  the  village  sqi 
and  tried  to  make  him  act  as  the  old  Moba^ 
had  dreamed,  he  fled  away,  and  hid  himself  for 
day  and  a  night  in  the  woods.    Then  he  returafl 
strengthened  by  prayer,  and  begged  to  be  allofi 
to  attend  to  the  old  man  and  to  try  to  cure  M 
by  his  own  means.     For  many  weeks  he  fulnlh 
his  self-imposed   duty  with  heavenly  love  14 
patience,  and  then  had  the  great  happiness  < 
seeing  the  old  man  cured.    He  won  the  afBectid 
of  the  old  Mohawk,  and  was  on  the  way  to  ma« 
him  a  Christian,  when  Spotted  Snake  and  soa^ 
other  distinguished  persons   from   Gandawagl| 
Assenon,  and  Candagaro  decided  upon  a  long 
planned  visit  to  the  villages  of  the  Senecas,  anfl 
took  Ondesonk  with  them  in  order  to  «ake* 
show,  in  the  eyes  of  the  alliance,  of  the  captot* 
Pale-face.  . 

Wagawalla  now  impressed  upon  her  oeaq^ 
loved  adopted  son  how  easily  he  might  c'^VJ,? 
Cohotatea  and  avoid  the  new  dan£ers  of  tW 
journey,  where  he  might  so  easily  becotjae  ^ 
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nctia  d  some  angry  wacrior*  Even  Cheriska 
jooed  ■  tbe  eotieaQr*  b«U  they  produced  no 
cinL  Be  joorney  was  rather  a  pleasant  one. 
Be  kid  be  might  find  more  captive  Christian 
HiwiD  the  coimtxy  o£  the  Senecas,  and  might 
]Meia  opportunity  of  strengthening  them  in  their 
&ii  and  of  comforting  them  with  the  Rites  of  the 

fie  set  oat  happily  on  the  journey,  but  at  the  first 
Seooa  TiQage  be  found  that  he  was  not  to  be 
^e^  as  ao  adopted  son  of  the  Mohawk  people, 
iitd  appear  before  the  alliance  and  be  treated 
(Hopdve.  Whenever  the  Mohawks  came  thev 
bseiecdved  with  honour,  but  he  was  the  mark 
iMtjMio^  bojTs,  who  sometimes  set  their  dogs 
l^A  lip,  sometimes  threw  clods  of  earth  and 
liMtt  him,  and  sometimes  shot  blunt  arrows 
bilk  All  this  he  suffered  with  his  wonted 
no,  and  when  they  began  to  feast  \\e  wan- 
mitom  wigwam  to  wigwam  seeking  for  cap- 
feisnms,  and  he  found  several  who  rejoiced  to 
piJiHaaQd  were  truly  sorry  when  he  went  away. 
I^the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  came  to  a 
Itb  which  lay  a  brave  mortally  sick.  He  bent 
iin^assioDately  over  the  poor  man,  and  offered 
■  water  from  a  gourd  which  hung  from  his  bed. 
M  the  Seneca  raised  his  weary  eyes,  and  sur- 
fbe  was  expressed  on  his  thin  ^e  as  he  whis- 
ped  in  the  Mohawk  language : 
f  How  comes  Ondesonk  himer  ?  " 
"Do  you  know  me,  brother  ?  "  asked  the  mis- 
Bary,  surprised. 

M)oes  not  Ondesonk  remember  how  a  warrior 
ky  tribe  once  freed  him  when  he  was  bound  to 
I  stake  and  suffering  ereat  pain  ?  " 
[And  do  I  now  find  my  deliverer  ?  Oh,  tell 
I  bow  I  can  repay  you  for  what  you  then  did  for 
t-  I  have  often  tnought  of  you  and  wished  it 
Igbt  be  granted  me  to  reward  your  compassion- 
feact.  Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  ?  " 
The  sick  man  shook  his  head,  but  the  priest 
lied  and  continued : 

"We  win  see  if  we  can  find  no  means  of  repay- 
l^hnmaneact." 

1  then  he  began  to  speak  to  him  of  the 

sof  eternity,  and  gave  him  some  instruction 

etrae  faith. 

I  Seneca  listened  attentively,  and  what  his 
sd  sank  deep  into  his  soul.  His  com- 
!  act  bore  its  fruit  now  that  he  stood  at 

.  I  of  eternity,  and  he  was  filled  with  an 
^boging  after  the  well  of  life. 
L&D  a  red  man  come  into  the  great  heaven  ?  " 
Nved  anxiously. 

|2«tainly,  and  it  will  cause  great  joy  there," 
1"(d  the  priest,  and  he  explained  to  his  listener 
^^  of  Baptism  as  far  as  he  was  capable  of 
iKntandisff  it. 

^Wiil  Ondesonk  pour  water  on  mv  head  and 
Uaeto  his  Great  Spirit  ?  **  began  the  sick  man 
*won  as  F.  Jaques  was  silenL 

Do  you  wish  to  become  a  Christian  ?    Shall  I 

:2«^9«toonk." 

Ihe  laiastooary  performed  the  holy  Rite  with 
'^^  joyi  and  the  youn^  Christian  whispered  : 
Oodeiook  has  made  his  brother  very  happy." 
J^  W)*oach  of  some  braves  made  it  advisable 
^  the  misiioQary  should  leave  the  hut,  and 


when  he  returned,  some  hours  after,  this  convert 
had  passed  away. 

The  Mohawks  did  not  remain  in  any  village 
more  than  a  day,  and  yet  it  was  a  month  bmre  they 
returned  to  Gandawaga,  for  the  Seneca  country 
was  extensive.  Meanwhile  Eagle  and  his  con* 
quering  band  returned  with  eleven  captive  Hurons, 
and  a  French  soldier,  and  sent  messengers  with  the 
joyful  news  to  the  sagamore.  He  was  to  hasten 
back  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  war-feast, 
for  which  the  warriors,  wno  were  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  their  captives,  woiild  admit  no  delay. 

The  return  of  the  sagamore  caused  great  joy  in 
Gandawaga,  and  preparations  for  me  homble 
war-feast  were  made  as  (juickly  as  possible, 
for  in  gratitude  to  Airestoi  for  the  victory  he 
had  awarded  them,  and  to  receive  his  further 
support,  several  captives  were  to  be  tortured  and 
burned.  F.  Jaques  himself  knew  some  of  the  un- 
fortunate Hurons ;  he  had  himself  baptized  seven 
of  them,  and  the  remaining  four  he  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Although  for  several 
days  past  he  had  been  making  fatiguing  marches, 
he  remained  for  the  whole  night  with  the  prison- 
ers ;  he  heard  their  confessions,  and  gave  them 
strength  and  consolation  in  spite  of  the  threats  of 
tbe  Mohawk  to  kill  him  if  he  made  makon. 

The  Hurons  were  most  thankful  for  his  spintual 
comfort,  but  the  Frenchman  received  him  with 
curses,  declared  himself  a  Huguenot,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  miserable  bald-pate. 

"  You  Catholic  rogues  instigated  the  red-skins 
to  this  war,''  said  the  rough  man.  "  If  you  had 
let  tbe  pack  of  Hurons  alone  and  not  irritated 
them  against  the  Mohawks  who  are  now  about  to 
bum  me  this  would  not  have  happened.  Go  to 
the  d ,  you  Catholic  hound.'' 

The  missionary  turned  from  the  lost  man  and 
would  have  gone  to  his  Hurons,  when  a  Mohawk 
sprang  upon  him  and  struck  him  down  with  a 
club.  Some  braves  were  happily  near  who  seized 
the  madman  as  he  was  about  to  complete  his  mur- 
derous work,  while  Koetsoeton  hastened  to  them, 
and  had  his  white  friend  carried  into  Waga- 
walla's  hut,  where  he  remained  senseless  for 
hours. 

(7b  de  conhnuedJ) 


Ellis's  Irish  Education  Directory,— 
Special  attention  is  invited  to  some  of  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
g resent  issue.  A  copious  Alphabetical  Index  has 
een  added  which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of 
the  book  and  facilitates  reference  to  its  contents. 
One  part  of  the  book  relating  to  National 
Education  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  National 
System,  and  most  useful  to  National  School* 
masters  and  others  connected  with  the  Board. 
The  "  Insh  Educational  Guide  and  Scholastic 
Directory "  has  now  been  incorporated  with 
"Ellis's  Irish  Education  Directory,^'  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  present  publication  bears 
traces  of  having  concentrated  upon  it  the 
management  hitherto  bestowed  upon  the  two 
separate,  books.  The  work  has  been  printed  at 
the  University  Press,  and  is  published  by  E. 
Ponsonby,  Dublin. 
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POSTMEN  AND  STAGE-COACHES. 


LIKE  to  meet  a  postman;  Imt  not, 
indeed,  one  of  your  sharp,  pnnctifioas, 
city  pMtmen  who  comes  op  to  your 
door  with  a  step  detennineo  and  pre- 
cise,  and  dropping  tfie  letter  into  your 
box,  simnltaneoosly  annonnces  his  arrival  ana  de- 
parture b^  as  determined  a  rat-tat.  Such  a  one 
has  nothing  about  him  bat  the  dry,  unfeeling 
punctuality  which  is  common  everywhere,  and 
with  which  the  world  is  filled  under  the  name  of 
business. 

But  if  you  were  out  here  with  me  in  the  quiet 
country— where  we  are  not  so  cut-and-dried, 
where  Nature's  voice  is  loud  and  man's  still, 
where  Creation  speaks  and  creatures  listen,  and 
where  still  the  ''good  old  tiroes"  hold  out  a 
feeble  resistance,  to  the  rush  and  roar,  and  tear 
and  wear  of  these  days,  in  the  shape  of  a  genuine 
antiquated  coach,  that  performs  the  important 
function  of  convejrine'  the  mails  and  passengers 
from  the  city — then  I  think  you  would  understand 
what  I  mean  by  Uie  postman  I  like  to  meet,  and 
would  fully  aclmowleage  the  justice  of  my  choice. 
A  countiy  postman  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
identified  with  his  calling,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  his  emplo3rment,  for  he 
IS  out  of  sorts  when  he  brings  bad  news,  and  re- 
joices and  becomes  a  man  of  mark  when  his 
tidings  are  of  joy. 

I  much  enjoy  watching  my  hero  as  he  marches, 
from  the  little  post-office,  down  through  the 
collage  crossing  from  side  to  side,  now  at  the 
squire's  lodge  and  again  at  the  labourer's  cot- 
tSLgt,  and  so  on  before  him.  Eaeer  faces  peep 
out  in  nervous  expectation.  See  him  now  as  he 
delivers  that  letter  with  the  black  edge  to  the  man 
at  that  door,  how  his  eyes  speak  what  hb  lips 
dare  not,  and  how  sorrowful  he  looks  till  he  comes 
down  to  that  blushing  maiden,  all  radiant  in  her 
cotton  dress,  whose  hand  has  been  half-stretched- 
out  for  the  expected  letter  since  he  first  issued  on 
his  rounds ;  what  a  merry,  knowing  look  he  gives 
her  as  he  glances  at  the  bold  round  characters  on 
her  letter ;  well  he  knows  that  handwriting,  and 
often  it  comes  in  his  way ;  then  he  passes  over 
to  the  lawyer's  office  with  an  imposing-looking 
bundle  of  blue-enveloped  missives.  Look  at  him 
as  he  moves  down  to  where  that  pale  young 
woman  stands  patiently  awaiting  his  arrival ;  he 
has  a  kind  word  for  her  too  ;  and  from  the  post- 
cards that  he  now  hands  the  burlv  landlord  he 
has  thought  it  no  narm  to  learn  who  may  be  ex- 
pected to  visit  the  village  inn. 

I  especially  like  to  meet  my  postman  about  the 
3rule-tide,  for  then  his  ruddy  face  seems  twice  as 
ruddy  and  cheerful,  perhaps  from  the  weight 
of  the  Giristmas  cards,  and  his  red-piped  coat 
still  more  becoming  when  it  is  relieved  here  and 
there  with  the  white  flakes  of  snow.  At  this 
time,  and  on  S.  Valentine's  Day,  the  postman  is 
in  greatest  demand;  I  have  seen  him  at  such 
times  stand,  the  centre  of  a  group  of  young 
children,  bewildered  with  their  cnonis  of  "  letter 
for  me,"  incapable  of  moving  on,  or  giving  to  any 
their  respective  property. 

Ah,  postman,  postman,  how  many  a  tale  you 


have  borne  in  that  honest  sympathising  hai 
yours !  In  what  a  ciiaos  of  IcA^es,  of  bopa 
frienddups,  of  sorrows,  and  of  joys  are  voi 
the  principal  motor,  the  inveterate  agent  of  1 
Year  after  year,  harmless,  good-natured,  dn 
yon  be,  how  many  wish  that  they  had  never 
your  face,  and  can  scaxcdy  look  at  yon  widu 
pang  of  that  heart  into  which  you  first  casi 
dart !  Yet  there  are  many  others  to  whom  i 
button  on  your  coat  is  d^ ;  methinks  tbat| 
der  maiden  would  rather  see  you  at  her  door 
morning  than  the  greatest  noble  in  the  land, 
thy  way,  thou  unconsdons  philosopher,  that 
not  know  when  he  hurls  a  thundmolt,  and 
plajTS  with  hearts  as  he  might  with  half-pel 
yes,  go  thy  way,  and  don't  forget  to  sympa 
with  those  to  whom  vou  bring  sad  news ;  pd 
your  kind  word  or  look  will  not  be  much  vi 
at  first,  but  believe  me  it  will  afterwards  bl 
membmd,  and  will  not  be  in  vain ;  still 
when  you  bring  good  news  for  your  cheerfbl 
is  the  best  intro^mction  to  a  coming  ioy. 

"  A  letter  for  you,  sir."  I  started  up  finm 
seat  at  the  window ;  I  had  fallen  into  a  oay-di 
and  had  not  noticed  that  the  postmao 
reached  my  trellised  door ;  it  was  a  blue  mi 
that  I  took  ftx>m  the  hand  of  my  "  dia(»ett 
and  glanced  carelessly  at  the  seal  till  I 
it:  "The  National  Loan  and  Security 
Limited."  Ah,  me!  well,  I  remembered 
bank,  but  what  could  they  want  me  with  n 
I,  who  was  expiating  down  here,  away  61 

world  I  hate,  that but  'tis  years  ago  00^ 

broke  the  seal,  and  read : 

141,  Bxchanf*,  Loodoo,  14^1  M&id^ 
DiAKSiR.~Wo«ld  yoQ,  if  convantettt,  coae  op  to  01 
braach  in  'Change  00  the  asth  iasL  A  spc 
diiectocs  has  been  convened  conaeqaeot  nponmyrecepdi 
letter  from  Kew  Ycwfc  which  it  of  importance  to  job,  and 
tents  will  be  explained  at  that  meeCinf. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yoor  obedient 

J.  L.  IUimA0i>(S 

A  letter  from  New  York  of  importance  to 
What  could  it  be.  To-day  was  the  25th, 
had  no  time  to  lose.  After  swallowing  a 
breakfast,  I  walked  down  to  the  inn  wfae 
horn  of  the  before  mentioned  coach  was  a 
sounding  its  brazen  notes  of  departure. 

A  group  of  pensioners,  whose  services 
state,  under  a  red,  blue,  or  black  jacket, 
earned  for  them  a  sufiBcient  pittance  for 
was  left  of  their  days,  stood  around  to  » 
coach  off ;  and  one  of  them,  considering  li 
the  most  competent,  was  reading  out  pro 
publico  what  news  that  day's  paper  cooti 
I  mounted  the  coach,  for  it  was  a  beautiful 
ing,  the  horn  again  rang  out,  the  driver  a 
his  whip,  and  attended  by  the  innkeeper's 
wishes  for  a  safe  journey  and  the  suspi 
attention  of  the  ^up  of  idlers  about,  we  '^ 
out  of  the  quiet  village. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  undo 
advantages  of  railway  travelling,  the  im] 
ment,  liae  most  others,  has  been  the  del 
some  genuine  pleasure ;  there  was  in  stages 
travelling,  in  summer  at  least,  a  certain  s 
enjoyment  and  hilarity,  perhaps  the  result  ^ 
fresh,  scented  breeze,  or  the  picturesqueni 
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tliecsoBtiythrot^h  which  you  passed  at  just  the 
pnpernle  for  a  general  survey,  which  is  missing 
to&etBieUei  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixtv  miles 
ttloK  There  is  not  much  of  that  sociable  easy, 
al  de%iitfal  jocularity  either  which  caused 
MBjrpttls  of  laughter  to  accompany  the  swing- 
if  iBBble  of  the  coach,  and  challenge  the  notes 
If  Ae  wayside  songsters,  to  be  found  in  a  railway 
mgt;  sociability  there  seems  to  be  infected 
If  the  fate  of  travelling,  and  is  generally  as  com- 
^precise,  and  done-up  as  a  first  cmss  com- 
■rtBOt.  "Fine  day  this."  ••Yes,  indeed; 
iRalook  at  the  'Times';"  and  the  pro- 
■it;  is  that  not  another  word  passes  between 
mnnants  of  the  same  compartment  till  the 

■*  I  contrast  to  the  jovial  heartiness  of  the 

Kh;   how   different   was   the    cheerful 

,  up  here,  give's  your  hand  "  of  a  traveller 

Itlelps  you  to  the  best  seat  on  top,  and 

is  a  joke  at  the  driver's  expense,  or  the  cross 

gcitleman  with  the  spectacles ;  and  you  have 

^  of  harmless  repartee  and  wit,  and  laughter 

jooroey's  end.   But,  perhaps,  with  Lamb  in 

^  too,  we  are  but  half-Januses,  and  cannot 

jetbose  pleasures,  in  the  present,  which  are  at 

^  bnt  when  viewed  through  the  glass  of  time, 

hivfaich,  in  the  distant  future,  some  traveller, 

lin  electrical  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  minute, 

^be  able  to  discover  in  the  slow  coaching  of 

Meao  engine. 

fct  to  return.  During  the  journey  to  town,  my 
pd  was  naturally  takax  up  with  speculations  as 
j^oatureof  this  letter  from  New  York;  and 
P,  after  five  hours  travelling,  I  arrived  in  the 
r.  I  made  all  haste  to  the  bank  I  knew  so 

hod  no  need  to  introduce  myself,  I  was  well- 
pva  to  the  manager,  and  he  received  me  with, 
ttt  I  thought,  efmsive  manifestations  of  friend- 

^  me  into  a  private  room,  he  told  me  to 
there  until  I  would  be  called  before  the 
who  were  assembled  in  the  board  room. 
oot  long  to  wait.  The  manager  introduced 
them  and  the  chairman,  bowing  graciously, 
J  me  a  letter.  It  was  **  The  dying  declara- 
«  Giorge  Hengedon  formerly  clerk  in  the 
■"Tal  Loan  and  Security  Bank; "  mv hands 
as  I  read,  for  that  name  brought  back  to 
tey  thin^  I  thought  I  had  forgotten  long 
r  To  be  brief :  the  document  declared  its 
Jf  gnilty  of  the  robbery  of  that  bank,  to  the 
■^<>^  ;650,ooo.  It  was  in  fact  a  full  confes* 
•w  a  crime,  for  which  I  was  unjustly  con- 
■JQ  fourteen  years  ago.  Hengedon  con- 
in  the  manner  of  the  robbery.  Being  very 
n,he  had  got  master  keys  made  to  suit  the 
■w  the  strong  room  and  safe,  which  he  had 
•naoy  opportunities  of  observing;  and,  one 
™?.  being  sent  there  with  some  documents, 
fef  k*^*°*^  the  safe  and  extracted  the  money, 
■<*he  concealed  on  his  person.  Next  mom- 
ft  mediy  was  startled  by  the  news  of  the  rob- 
n  w  •  time,  I  was  teller  in  the  bank  and 
Jf^IJP'*^"'^?  placed  the  missing  money  in 
j»  aw  m  notes,  in  the  safe,  and  delivered  up 
^JS^  «»picion  fell  on  me  alone.  I  was 
^"W  to  trial    Ample  evidence  given  of  the 


money  being  last  seen  in  my  hands;  and,  re- 
gardless of  my  protesbitions  of  innocence,  I  was 
condemned,  ana  my  sentence,  throus^h  interest 
used  in  fiavour,  mitigated  to  two  years  penal  ser** 
vitude.  Having  passed  through  that  period,  I 
had  lived  down  m  the  country  since,  hoping  for 
the  day  that  would  clear  my  name,  and  it  had 
now  come.  At  last,  at  last  f  but  who  would  now 
recognize  in  the  silver-haired,  old-looking  man, 
the  young  teller  of  twenty-two  that  used  to  stand 
behind  the  counter  of  the  National  Loan  and 
Security  Bank  ?  Yet,  I  doubt  not,  but  it  is  all 
for  the  best— 

Th«r«  if  A  Proridence  which  shH^t  our  endf , 

and  which  does  all  for  our  good.  As  reparation 
the  directors  now  offered  me  a  managership, 
which  I  accepted,  and  held  until  an  ample  com- 
petency enabled  me  to  retire.  And,  I  must  say, 
that  those  fourteen  years  have  been  comi>ensated 
for  beyond  what  would  serve  to  repay  their  trials, 
in  the  peace  and  happiness  of  these  later  days ; 
still,  when  my  letters  arrive,  they  are  always 
brought  by  a  country  postman  of  the  genuine 
sort,  and  when  I  go  to  tne  city  I  always  travel  by 
the  stage-coach. 

Joannes. 


A  MYSTERY  IN  THE  OLD  TOWN 
OF   WINCHESTER. 


By  K.  M.  Weld, 
Author  of  "  LUy  the  Lost  Om;*  **  Bessy,**  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
AN  UNEXPECTED  PROPOSAL. 

ERESA  and  her  father  soon  reached 
the  cottage  where  they  found  Monica 
still  standing  in  the  earden,  feeling 
very  much  sSraid  at  ue  sight  of  the 
stem-looking  farmer. 

**  What  brings  vou  to  these  parts,  young 
woman  ?  "  he  asked,  "  and  why  are  you  out  at  a 
time  when  every  respectable  person  should  be  at 
home?" 

Poor  Monica's  face  became  crimson.  She 
replied  in  a  faltering  voice  that  she  had  travelled 
on  foot  all  the  way  nrom  Dorchester,  and  that  she 
was  on  her  way  to  rejoin  her  sick  father  at 
Southampton. 

"I  am  alone,"  she  added,  "because  I  am 
friendless,  and  I  am  out  so  late  because  I  have 
been  spoken  to  so  unkindlv  when  I  have  asked 
for  rehef,  that  I  have  felt  afraid  again  to  beg  for 
shelter  for  the  night.  The  first  kind  words  I  nave 
heard  were  those  of  your  daughter ;  she  told  me 
that  your  heart  was  as  good  as  her  own,  so  I 
ventured  to  come  with  her  to  ask  for  a  night's 
rest." 

These  words,  joined  to  the  open  expression  of 
her  face  and  manner,  quite  removed  the  suspicions 
of  the  farmer,  and  he  replied  kindly : 

"  Well,  my  good  girl,  if  mv  daughter  has 
promised  you  shelter  tor  the  night,  you  shall  not 
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be  disappointed ;  and  you^shall  have  a  good  hot 
supper  into  the  bargain.  But  what  is  the  name 
of  your  father  ?  I  may  have  known  him,  for,  at 
one  time,  I  used  to  go  often  to  Southampton." 

"  My  father's  name  is  Temple." 

**  Temple  ?  that  name  is  familiar  to  me ;  what 
was  he  ?  " 

"A  carpenter  by  trade;  but  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  he  has  been  unable  to  work 
from  ill-health  caused  by  a  bad  fall.  Before  that 
he  was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  for  he  was 
a  good  workman  and  had  constant  employment ; 
but  the  expenses  of  his  illness  soon  used  up  all  his 
savings,  and  the  state  of  destitution  to  which  we 
were  reduced  forced  me  to  leave  home  in  hopes  of 
at  least  supporting  myself,  and  of  being,  in  the 
end,  af)le  to  assist  my  dear  parents." 

"  Is  your  father's  name  Joseph  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  had  one  brother  who  was  called 
John ;  he  died  about  ten  years  ago,  and  his  only 
sister  named  Jane,  lives  in  Dorcnester ;  she  has 
an  income  wnich  was  left  to  her  by  her  god- 
mother." 

"  Could  not  she  assist  your  father  ?  " 

"  She  could  do  so  doubtless,  but  she  quarrelled 
with  my  dear  mother  when  she  first  married  my 
father.  I  believe  he  took  the  part  of  his  wife, 
which  made  my  aunt  so  angry  that  she  would 
never  hear  his  name  mentioned  again.  When  my 
parents  were  in  great  distress  about  a  year  ago 
and  I  summoned  courage  to  go  to  Dorchester, 
and  implore  her  to  assist  us,  or  at  least  to  get  me 
into  some  situation ;  she  engaged  me  as  her  own 
servant,  but  I  was  turned  out  of  the  house  the 
other  day,  on  a  false  accusation  of  dishonesty." 
'  ''Enough,  my  dear  child;  come  in  at  once, 
and  seat  yourself  comfortably  by  our  fire,  whilst 
Teresa  prepares  supper.  After  supper  you  can 
tell  us  a  little  more  about  yourself." 

Teresa  was  delighted  at  hearing  these  words ; 
she  kissed  Monica  affectionately  and  exclaimed 
with  girlish  glee : 

**  I  took  a  fancy  to  you  the  moment  I  saw  you, 
and  when  you  spoke  I  said  to  myself:  *  Should 
not  I  like  to  have  such  a  friend  as  that ; '  and 
now  I  have  you  for  a  friend,  I  am  certain,  for 
£Ather  never  does  anything  by  halves ;  that  you 
mav  depend  upon.  He  will  do  all  he  can  for  you, 
and  your  poor  father  likewise;  see  if  he  does 
not." 

The  farmer  re-entered  the  cottage  first,  as  he 
wished  to  tell  his  own  old  mother,  who  was  seated 
in  her  arm-chair  by  the  log  fire,  about  the 
stranger  he  was  bringing  in  to  supper. 

The  mother  was  a  venerable  looking  old  dame, 
her  hair  white  as  snow,  and  neatly  arranged 
under  the  large,  high,  white  cap.  Her  dress  was 
dark  and  thick,  and  she  wore  besides  a  pretty 
checked  apron,  and  a  warm  shawl  round  her 
shoulders.  You  could  see  at  a  glance  that  she 
was  well- cared  for,  for  a  species  of  canopy  was 
erected  over  her  chair  to  keep  off  the  draught 
caused  by  the  frequent  opening  of  the  cottage 
door.  Her  countenance  was  benevolent,  and  she 
held  out  her  hand  in  such  a  kindly  manner  to 
Monica  when  she  entered,  that  the  poor  girl  was 
quite  re- assured,  and  sat  down  quickly  on  the 
chair  to  which  she  pointed,  near  to  herself,  in  a 
very  snug  comer. 


"  N6w,  warm  yourself,  and  make  yod 
comfortable,  my  httle  lass,"  said  the  farri 
as  he  left  the  room,  '*  for  you  look  as  tired 
worn  out  as  our  old  horse  when  he  has  b 
driven  to  Southampton  with  a  loaded  cart  bea 
him.  After  supper  you  shall  tell  us  all  you  pie 
about  your  parents,  and  aunt."  ' 

Monica  was  indeed  delighted  at  being  all( 
to  sit  thus  quietly,  but  although  her  tongue 
silent,  yet  her  heart  was  raised  to  God  in  tl 
fulness  for  the  protection  and  help  He  had 
her  when  she  was  almost  tempted  to  des[ 
She  was  charmed  with  the  appearance  of  e^ 
thing   in  the  house;  all  was  clean  and 
arranged.    Teresa  was  the  cook,  and  she  s[ 
prepared  the  repast,  which  consisted  of  a  h\ 
piece  of  boiled  pork,  surrounded  with  pot 
and  cabbage.    There  was  a  small  covered 
on  one  side  of  the  table,  which  Teresa  pi 
there,  after  whispering  something  to  her 
mother,  to  which  she  nodded  approval. 

"Now,  Terry,"  said  the  grandmother,  "( 
your  father,  for  he  must  want  his  supper  for 
has  been  working  about  in  the  farm,  since  h 
past  five  this  morning,  and  only  took  a  f^ 
beer,  and  some  bread  and  cheese  in  the  middZe 
the  day.  Call  Jimmie  too,  for  he  is  sore  to  I 
with  his  daddy. '"^ 

Teresa  ran  out,  and  soon  returned  frith  a 
father  and  little  Jimmie.  They  all  sat  down,  l 
Monica  was  placed  on  a  comfortable  chair  m 
the  fire.  The  little  extra  dish  was  placed  bra 
her,  and  when  opened  proved  to  be  someii 
mutton  chops  which  Teresa  had  cooked  espedi 
for  her,  thinking  that  boiled  pork  would  noCJ 
good  for  her  after  having  been  almost  witjj 
food  for  three  days.  Monica  looked  gratefuM 
Teresa  and  thanked  her  for  the  kind  thooght.  j 

After  supper  they  all  sat  round  the  me, J 
laughed  and  talked.  At  last  the  farmer  excUiddj 

**  Well,  now,  I  think  our  guest  roust  rive  roi 
account  of  her  beine  turned  out  of  n^r  an 
house.  How  was  it  that  your  aunt  suspected] 
of  having  robbed  her  ?  " 

Monica  related  all  that  had  happened  frooil 
first  day  she  entered  her  aunrt's  house.  She  J 
them  of  the  caution  given  to  her  by  Cathen 
she  spoke  of  how  she  discovered  the  dishona 
and  duplicity  of  Rebecca,  and  ended  by  expM 
ing  afirm  conviction  that  she  di^iked  her, 
had  said  things  to  make  her  aunt  suspect 
without  cause." 

"  But  are  you  certain  that  the  grocer  gave 
the  right  change  ?  "  asked  the  farmer. 

"  1  am  quite  certain,"  replied  Monica,  "for 
counted  it  out  in  my  hand;  I  would  not  let 
wrap  it  up  in  paper  because  I  was  in 
hurry.    I  fear  I  must  have  dropped  the 
sovereien  in  the  street,  or  perhaps — -**  and 
stopped. 

••  Ferhaps  old  Becky  took  it  out  of  the 
before  your  aunt  counted  it,"  said  the  r 
archly,  "  and  took  the  ring  likewise.  But 
my  good  girl,  put  the  whole  affair  out  of 
mind,  think  no  more  of  it ;  you  must  remain 
a  few  days,  and  write  to  your  parents  to-inoi 
and  when  you  are  quite  rested  1  will  dnve 
over  to  Southampton.  For  the  present  I  hivtj^ 
up  a  little  bed  for  you  in  my  daughter's  room. 
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"How  very  kind,  I  cannot  thank  you  enough." 

Uaia  remained  with  her  new  friends  three  or 

nsim,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  fanner 

tAfllberif  she  would  like  to  remain  with  them 

iMer. 

'Toesa  is  not  stronc^  enough  to  do  every  thing 
UfM  in  the  farm  house,  the  dairy,  and  the 
,i«ttyyard,"  he  said,  "besides  waiting  upon 
pbrpoor  old  grandmother ;  I  have  therefore  made 
l|B7  mind  to  look  out  for  some  one  to  help  her, 
"^  you  seem  to  have  come  here  just  at  the  right 
.  I  will  give  you  good  wages,  so  as  to  enable 
to  assist  your  parents,  and  above  all  things 
nldlike  you  to  be  Teresa's  companion,  for  it 
please  me  much,  if  your  example  made  her 
Itft  more  religious.  But  she  lost  her  mother 
ie  was  a  mere  infant,  and  has  had  no  one 
d her  much." 
•fan  quite  certain,"  said  Monica,  "  that 
Bis  good;  she  promised  me  this  morning 
she  would   never   again   miss    her   night 

not  even  when  she  is  very  tired." 
Indeed,*'  replied  the  farmer  with  a  smile,  *'  I 
she  will  keep  her  word.    But  you  have  not 
sd  my   questions.     Are   you   willing   to 

M  should  be  delighted  to  do  so,  but  I  must  of 
toe  write  to  mv  parents  first,  to  ask  their  cpn- 
;  and  if  I  receive  it,  I  should  like  to  go  and 
d  a  few  days  with  them  before  settling  down 
i  permanently/' 
^You  certainly  shall ;  I  will  drive  you  over  to 
IBthampton  next  week  in  my  cart." 
^utner  Littlehale  kept  his  word,  and  the 
wing  week  took  Monica  home,  and  she 
i  a  week  with  her  fond  parents.  She  then 
them  with  a  light  and  happy  heart,  and 
vned  to  the  farm.  All  were  glad  to  see  her 
^1,  and  she  resolved  to  do  her  utmost  to  give 
^ction  to  Farmer  Littlehale. 
^ihe  autumn  and  the  winter  passed  by  quickly, 
"^  spring  began.  The  old  grandmother  had 
the  cold  of  the  winter  much  more  than  usual, 
^  did  not  seem  to  revive  either  in  stren^h  or 
hits  when  the  fine  spring  weather  set  m ;  it 
tt  evident  that  she  was  breaking  fast.  She 
etme  daily  more  and  more  weak,  and  required 
Ktant  nursing  and  attendance.  Monica  was 
_acdlent  nurse,  and  most  kind  and  thoughtful. 
"  old  dame  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when 
had  her  by  her  side.  She  aied  in  the 
pnmng  of  May,  regretted  by  all,  and  Monica 
t  her  death  quite  as  much  as  did  her  own 
3>»^ld  Teresa. 

The  summer,  however,  brought  Monica  a  still 

1^  grief,  the  sudden  death  of  her  own  dear 

*tt.    He  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  his 

W;  his  heart  had  been  diseased  ever  since  the 

Wdent  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the  fever 

ttMeqocnt  On  that  fall  hastened  the  end. 

-Wner  littlehale  and   Teresa    went   to    the 

wral,  and  when  the  sad  duties  were  over,  he 

w  Monica  to  try  and  persuade  her  mother  to 

«ve  Southampton,  and  to  come  and  live  with 

Ijtt.  m  his  farm  house.     He  said  she  might  install 

«^lf  in  "  poor  granny's  bedroom." 

.J*"-  Temple  accepted   this  kind  offer  most 

*^ogly,  and  before  a  month  was  over  she  had 

oecome  an  inmate  of  the  comfortable  farm  house. 


Every  one  tried  to  make  her  happy  and  to  console 
her,  but  she  did  not  survive  her  husband  more 
than  a  few  months.  The  fatigue  of  waiting  on 
him  during  his  long  illness,  and  the  shock  of  his 
sudden  death  had  been  more  than  her  feeble 
constitution  could  support ;  she  became  weaker 
each  day,  and  at  last  the  doctor  pronounced  her 
to  be  sinking  fast.  She  received  the  last  Sacra- 
ments with  the  greatest  devotion,  and  then 
begged  to  speak  to  Farmer  Littlehale.  She 
thanked  him  most  hatefully  for  his  great 
kindness  to  her  and  to  Monica,  she  entreated  hin» 
to  continue  to  be  a  friend  to  her  child  when  she 
had  no  longer  a  mother,  and  told  the  poor 
weeping  girl  that  she  was  henceforth  to  obey  the 
good  farmer  as  if  he  was  indeed  her  father. 

Monica  knelt  by  her  dying  mother,  held  her 
hand,  and  received  her  last  breath., 

The  winter  passed  somewhat  drearily,  for  these 
deaths  caused  a  blank  which  was  felt  by  all ;  but 
when  the  spring  reappeared  the  spints  of  all 
seemed  to  revive,  and!^  Farmer  Littlehale  became 
very  busy,  as  there  was  much  to  be  done  in  the 
farm. 

He  began  work  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
did  not  cease  until  it  was  almost  dark.  But  when 
the  shades  of  night  came  on,  right  glad  was  he  to 
return  to  his  comfortable  fireside  in  the  farn» 
house,  to  establish  himself  in  his  easy  chair,  and 
to  do  justice  to  the  excellent  supper  which  soon 
smoked  on  the  table,  and  which  he  relished  the 
more,  as  it  was  cooked  and  served  up  by  Monica 
and  Teresa  who  accompanied  it  witn  hearty 
smiles  of  welcome. 

One  dav  he  chanced  to  return  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  but  his  supper  was  soon  on  the  table  ; 
and  when  he  had  finished  he  sat  down  by  the 
wood  fire  to  smoke  a  pipe.  He  was  speedily 
joined  by  Teresa  and  Monica,  who  brought  their 
needle-work,  that  they  might  enjoy  his  company 
and  the  warm  fire  at  the  same  time.  Teresa  was 
making  some  shirts  for  her  father,  and  Monica 
knitting  stockings  for  the  family.  They  had 
been  very  busy  all  day,  and  were  therefore 
delighted  to  be  able  to  chat  together  in  the 
evening.  They  listened,  and  laughed  in  turns, 
and  the  farmer  told  all  his  best  stories,  em- 
bellishing them  to  such  a  degree,  that  even 
little  Jim nrie  exclaimed  every  now  and  then : 

«'  Oh,  Dad !  is  that  rea/ly  true  ?  " 

The  trusty  sheep-dog  too  had  worked  hard,  and 
after  a  good  repast  stretched  himself  out  full 
length  before  the  fire,  without  fear  of  having  his 
feet  trodden  on,  now  that  all  the  family  were 
seated.  Puss,  too,  sat  opposite  the  fire,  with  her 
two  kittens,  and  looked  as  happy  as  possible, 
having  a  nice  sauper  of  milk  by  her  side. 

Suddenly  a  loud  hammering  was  heard  at  the 
door,  the  aog  jumped  up  and  began  to  bark,  the 
cat  ceased  purring,  put  up  her  back,  and  prepared 
to  pounce  on  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  strange 
dog,  which  might  enter  and  endanger  the  safety 
of  her  little  family. 

The  two  girls  looked  at  one  another  and 
wondered  who  could  have  given  such  a  tre- 
mendous bang  at  the  door. 

The  farmer  said  nothing,  but  quickly  went  to 
the  door,  followed  by  little  Jimmie,  who  was  very 
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curious  to  know  who  had  knocked,  although  he 
would  not  have  dared  approach  the  entrance 
alone. 

A  tall  handsome  gentleman  now  entered.  He 
saluted  the  farmer  in  a  friendly  manner  and  began 
to  apologize  for  the  noise  he  had  made  at  the 
door :  but  he  excused  himself  bv  saying  that  he 
had  knocked  several  times  berore,  but  without 
attracting  their  attention,  so  merry  and  happy  did 
they  all  seem  to  be.  At  last  he  found  an  old 
spade,  he  said,  and  with  the  handle  of  it  gave  the 
loud  knock  they  had  heard. 

"I  came  here,"  he  continued,  "on  a  little 
matter  of  business  which  concerns  you  all.  You 
may  remember  my  speaking  to  you  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  Colonel  Qayton,  who  lost  his  wife 
in  decline,  when  his  little  daughter  was  only  seven 
years  old." 

"Yes,  Mr.  FuUerton,"  replied  the  farmer,  "  I 
remember  well  vour  speaking  of  him  frequently, 
and  telling  us  now  intensely  he  felt  the  death  of 
his  wife,  and  that  his  only  remaining  tie  in  this 
world  seemed  to  be  his  child." 

"Yes."  said  Mr.  FuUerton.  "he  made  a 
perfect  idol  of  this  child ;  he  thought  of  nothing 
else  in  the  world.  He  gave  her  a  first  rate 
education  in  regard  to  accomplishments,  but  he 
thought  of  nothmg  else,  and  consequently  found, 
to  his  ^eat  disappointment,  when  her  education 
was  finished  and  she  returned  home,  that  she 
cared  for  nothing  but  amusement ;  that  instead 
of  being  an  agreeable  companion  like  her  mother, 
she  was  never  happy  at  home,  but  required  the 
excitement  of  endless  parties,  scarcely  showing 
him  any  attention  or  affection.  She  would  coax 
a  little  if  she  wished  to  persuade  him  to  take  her 
to  some  erand  entertainment,  but  she  had  not  an 
idea  of  devoting  any  of  her  time  to  making  him 
comfortable.  She  was  careless  about  everything 
religious,  although  at  times  feelings  of  remorse 
seemed  to  force  themselves  into  her  heart;  but 
they  were  quickly  banished  by  some  exciting 
amusement.  About  six  months  ago  she  had  a 
severe  illnesp,  and  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
She  did  not  however  die,  but  recovered  some 
degree  of  health,  and  her  poor  father  says  that  he 
is  certain  there  is  a  ^at  improvement  in  her 
character,  that  there  is  a  consciousness  of  her 
faults,  and  a  wish  to  correct  them,  only  she  does 
not  seem  to  know  how  to  set  about  it.  She  has 
no  really  Catholic  friends,  as  she  never  would 
make  acquaintance  with  any  but  the  most  frivo- 
lous and  fashion-loving  young  ladies.  She  is 
now  weak  and  often  suffering;  but  so  irritable 
that  she  has  exhausted  the  patience  of  all 
her  attendants.  Her  maid  has  given  notice 
and  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  month ;  she 
has  not  found  another,  and  I  promised  Colonel 
Clayton  to  look  out  and  try  to  find  a  suitable 
person.  I  thought  of  your  daughter  and  of  her 
young  friend  Monica.  Would  either  of  them  feel 
mclined  for  this  situation  ^  " 

Monica  looked  at  Teresa,  Teresa  looked  at  her 
father,  but  neither  spoke. 

"This  situation,'*  continued  Mr.  FuUerton, 
"  will  of  course  be  a  difficult  and  trying  one ;  any 
person  who  undertakes  it  must  make  up  her  mind 
beforehand  to  exercise  much  patience ;  it.  cannot 
be  otherwise  under  the  circumstances." 


"  I  am  quite  certain  then,"  exclaimed  Ten 
quickly,  "  that  I  should  not  be  sufficientlv  go 
and  patient  to  get  on  with  her ;  she  would  have 
look  out  for  another  maid  before  the  end  of 
week.    I  should  be  sure  to  quarrel  with  her." 

"Then  the  place  will  not  do  for  you.  £ 
maid  must  expect  to  meet  with  many  annoyaoo 
and  must  be  willing  to  suffer  something  for  \ 
sake  of  benefiting  the  soul  of  a  fellow-creatui 
for  I  think  in  her  present  depressed  state  the  pi 
young  lady  might  easily  be  led  to  good.  But  t 
must  be  done  as  much  by  example  as  by  wordl 

Monica  blushed  crimson  as  she  said  in  a  t 
voice : 

"  I  should  be  so  glad  to  prove  my  gradtude 
God  for  all  his  goodness  to  me,  which  I  think 
more  than  anyone  else  has  ever  received,  and 
would  do  all  m  my  power  to  scatter  some  of  t 
good  seed,  which  has  been  sown  ii|  my  heart, 
hearts  which  have  not  been  so  highly  favooit 
Now  that  Teresa's  grandmother  is  dead,  as  al 
my  own  dear  mother,  there  is  not  too  much  to 
done  here.  Teresa  has  ample  time  for 
Therefore,  if  Farmer  Littlehale  approves,  1 
at  once  apply  for  the  situation,  or  at  least  reqi 
you  to  do  so  in  my  name." 

Mr.  FuUerton  turned  to  the  farmer  anditid 

"  Have  I  your  sanction,  my  good  tind, 
acting  upon  Monica's  wishes  ?  " 

"I  cannot  say  no,"  replied  the  farmer, "tt 
should  not  like  to  prevent  the  good  she  may 
but  in  truth  I  am  mortal  sorry  to  part  with  1 
she  is  the  life  of  the  whole  house,  and  in  q 
gentle  way  has  done  us  all  ^rood.    But  of  coot 
the  engagement  will  be  only  for  a  time,  and 
will  return  to  her  home  here  when  the  period 
expired.    Therefore,  dear  Monica,  do  what 
please  with  regard  to  Miss  Clayton." 

Mr.  FuUerton  then  conversed  with  the 
for  a  short  time  on  agricultural  matters, 
which  he  bade  the  family  good  evening,  proi 
to  cal^ again,  and  departed. 

No  sooner  had  he  left  the  house,  than  T( 
seized  Monica's  hand  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Why  do  you  weep,  dearest  Teresa?" 
Monica,  gently. 

"  Oh.  Monica  I  what  shaU  I  do  without 
shall  miss  you  so  sadly  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  dear  Teresa,"  answered  Monk 
affectionately.    "  I  grieve  much  at  leaving  f 
but  you  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  me  reject 
opportunity  of  perhaps  doing  eood,  which  ' 
offers.    I  have  often  been  told  uat  if  God 
a  good  work  in  our  hands  without  our  seeking 
that  He  is  sure  to  give  us  the  necessary  graolj 
perform  it  properly;  therefore  I  hope  and 
that  I  may  Denefit  Miss  Clayton." 

"  But,"   said  Farmer  Littlehale.  "  you 
always  remember  that  my  house  is  your  1  ^ 
and  that  you  can  return  whenever  you  P^^**^ 

Monica  thanked  him  ^tefuUy.  It  was  gettil 
late,  they  joined  in  evenmg  prayer,  and  scpartl 
for  the  night.  ! 

flo  oe  continued.) 
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Wasn't  Qeopatra's  needle  intended  to  thrt^ 
the  river  NUe  ?  Answer  that,  an*  Nile  give  yo« 
harder  one. 
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CAMR  JA  CKSON,  and  many  oiher  Midiuil  Gcnthmen,  have  given  unqualifitd  tet^Mk 
H  ihi  importanct  of  tht  dmovtry  and  the  imminsi  value  of  -^'j^m 

HIS   GREAT  REMEDl 


/>n$  ^l«2BeaU  mott  eueiitlid  for  tbe  rettoration  ^d  maicteoacce  of  Hci&ltli,  wiUi  perfect  Vieoil 

t    rive*    inftank  relief  in  HKADACHK»    SEA  or  BILIOUS    SICKNESS,    CONSTIPATION     IN' 
iXbn,    LAS.SrrUDE     HEARTBURN,    and    FEVERISH    COLDS;    p«^U    .ad  quickly  cor iS' 
"YPHUS,  SCARLET,  and  other  FEVERS,  SMALLPOX  MEASLES^W  EROPHVI 
IrTFis,  and  vanoui  other  alUred  cooditioui  of  the  blood.     It  U  fi«  cure  tor  CHOLI" 


foTW*   of  TYl 
.^  COMPLAINTS, 


I  cure  lor  CHOLERA* 


.  u  XZOW  I— B«wmve  of  SpuHaus  SAllncs  imd  £ff*rY«Bclng  i«lu  oontUntng  tsJoxU 
•iene&ti  FQt  forwatd  Vy  uaprUclpled  pcvBons  m  tlie  ■une  or  liotUr  tliiiif . 

nc  SALINE  is  warranted  not  to  contain  Magnesia  or  any  subiltncc  liJcdy  to  prodnce  call-iloi 

V^Unt   Glass- Stoppeifd  Bottlei,  25.  6d.,  4s.  6d.»  tis.«  and  its,   each. 

LAMPLOUGH'S  CONCENTBATED  LIME-JUICE  SYBUP 

cl  Luxury.      Taken  effervesciog  with  Pyretic  Saline  a   most  afreeable  Summer  Dri( 
Sold  6y  all  C/umists  in  PattHi  Glass-sto^ered  Bottles  at  is.  and  4J.  td,  each, 

H.     LArVJPLOUGH.    113.    HOLBORN    HILL.    LONDON.    EC 


PAGE  WOODCOCK'S  WIND  PILLS 


P\GE   I>-  Woodcock,  Lincoln. 

— i  have  found  your  Pills  an  excellent  preparation  for  Ihc  Conitipation  and  Fl-tulcncy 
tn  both  sexes.  Ttcy  posaeas  great  advantages  over  other  FiHs.  Their  nniformily  in  slrength,  ( 
^oTtbeviosc,  and  the  certainty  of  their  action,  commend  them  to  those  who  require  a  tonic  to  a&a 
.wm^raHere  Wind  in  the  Stomach,  exert  a  special  influence  on  the  Livtr,  tfnd  also  tba  peristaltic  inotj 
he  Bowels,  ic  ulting  Uom  Chronic  Indigc&tion  and  lack  of  Assimilation.  The  more  ray  experief 
leir  vtried  •pplieabiiiiy  extends,  the  more  their  beneficial  effects  appear,  and  many  househoJds  hare  found 
ttriendm  _yoiir   prcpajatlon  for  the  proraotion  ol  a  healthy  digestion.    Tbeii  favonrable  action  is  aU  ti 

14  be  miahcd  for*  _ 

I  anil  faithfully  yours« 

Maftelic»ter.  June  l^tb  i«77*  THOS,  FOSTER  KER,  Suioeon. 

Of  all  Medicine  Vendors  at  Is.  l)d.  and  2b.  9d. 
[Are   THE    PUBEST.  CHEAPEST.  &  BEST  BITTERS  EVER  MAD! 

n.v     arc     compounded    from    HOPS,    BUCHU,     MANDRAKE,     PODOPHYLLIN,     ai 
■\' ,    the    oldest,  bc&t,   and   most   valuable  medicine   in   the  world.     Contains   all  tj 
^   .      -T^   curative  properties  of  all  other  BiUers,  being  the  greatest  BLOOD  Fi/RIFIA 
y£ji  HMGtli'^^^^*  and  Life  and  Health  Restoring  agent  on  earth. 


No   Disease  or  111  Health 


Fim 


I  ^^i^Wlji 


i^ns  ^^^^^  where  t/use  Biti^s  art  uscd^  so  varied  and  Jier/ecl  are  ik^ir  operation 
TRY  HOP  BITTERS  TO-DAY,  /-  j 

b#    had  Of  aU   ObemUti   thraugho^'  lli¥^ 


js^ 


RETHAMS 


glycerine 
Is- Cucumber 

boon  renden  tae  Slln  Surx.  AiMkOUTH,  &    WHITF. 

ent'trely  remoTes  and  prercnti  *11  ROUGHNESS.  REDNRsS, 
SUN  RURN,  TAN,  Ifc  ,  and  proicrvc*  ihe  Skia  from  the  rffrcU 
of  fxpo^tire  to  the  SUN,  WIND,  or  HARD  WATER  morf^ 
eflEectually  than  any  otbcr  tinown  prfp^irAtion,  No  LaJy  who 
valu»  hrr  COMPLEXION  should  <frfff?T  be  without  if,  '  It  it 

Serfcctly  b^rmkif,  and  mxy  b«  applied  to  tbe  Skin  of  i!i*»  cen- 
er«st  Infant.     Rottlet,  i#  ,  i«<  ru'  »  and  yt.f-d.,  of  «U  Chemitft 
And  P*.  rfunirfi.    Any  lire  free  for  :,df,  ettra,  by  the  Sile  M  tkftw. 


I 


VELVETEEN 

OEHOA    FACE,     FAST    WOVm  ff 

Every  Y«rd  of  the  Geuuine  bean  ibe   Nim«  **  TOn^ 
th«  W«ar  of 
EVERY   YARD    GUARA^TTEEn 
Fmttetnt  Fott  rve«. 
.B£ETHAni  IGt  SQir<CbemlsU,  ChclUiilL&iit,    i  TH03.  WALLIS   k  CO.,  Holbousi  Vuoccr,  UabosiJ 

"J^frr  CAMBRICS  n/ROBIA'SON  6f  CLEA  VER  have  a  norldtvide /amtJ'—Thfi  QuccJ 

IRISH  CAMBRIC 

POCKET  HANDKERCHIEFI 

Samples  and  Prtct  It^sTS  of  every  description  of  Linen  Goods,  drc.  (at  lowest  Wliolesalc  Priffi^ 
to  the  Public  direct),  are  also  forwarded  post  Free. 

iamples  post  free.    All  pure  Flait,  hemmed  for  use.    Per  dozen  :  Children's,  is.  ^iL\  i^dic^'« ii*.J 
Gents',  3^-.  9>iL     Hem-stitched^  per  dozen  ;  r,adies\  3^.  luL  ;  Gents*,  ts.  ^d, 

ROBINSON   &   CLEAVER,    BELFAST^ 

(By  Speria!  AppoiDrtTi<'r)ta  to  HAL  The  Qurcn,  and  IJ.T.  aad  R.H.  The  Crnwn  Prince  of  Cf.'rm»>5y  i 


JOSEPH  KIRKMAN  &  SO 

IXrENTORS   AND   PATENTEES    OF   THE 

New  Ovci'-Sti'uiig  Steel-Eiamed  Piaiii 

;l  &  0,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 
Lkufactory  Bradmore  Works,  Hammersmitl 

DIIDirV      TUir      Dinnn       X>AD    blood,    scrofulous,   Inherited  aiui  Ca 
rUniri        inC      DLUUII       1>    tagious    Humors,    with    Loss    of    ILilr.    Gbr 

Swellings,    Ulcerous   Patches   in  the  Thr« 
Abscesses,  Tumors.  Carbuncles,  Blotches 
Wasting  of  the   Kidneys  and  Urinary  V> 
Hnacmia,  Debility,  Chronic  Rheumatism,  C 
Piles,   and    most    diseases    arising    from   an  l»jc 
impoverished  Condition  of  the  Blood,  are  5pc"?4tr 
by  the  CuncURV    RESOLVENT,    the    new   T        *    : 
internally,  assisted  by  Cuticura,  the  gr 
and  CuTiccRA  SoAi%  an  exquisite  Skin  Bcauuijcr, 
nally*   Curict'RA  Resolvent  is  the  only  blood  purifier  that  for  ever  eradicates  the  virus  of  ln^ 
and  Contagious  Blood  Poisons. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  and  Francis  Ncwbery  &  Sons,  1,  King  Edtvard  Street,  Newgate  St 
London,  E.C.    Price:  Cuticura.  ai.  j^. ;  ResolvkKT.  4/.  6^.;  So\\\  u.  \\ff.     Prepar.  *  * 
Potter  Drcg  and  Chemical  Co,,  uostom,  Massachl setts  USA. 
r^  Write  F.  Newbery  &  Sons  for  »'  How  ta  Cure  Blood  HuraorsJ^ 
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BRADFORD'S 

"TOWEL"    WASHING    MACHI 


BXAtirOiD's  HAND  LAUffDRV. 


Have  for  m»oy  l^Mirt  |»Tov«d  tbcir  tuperionlf  o^ci  «lt  « 
Price  from  £%  15s*       5m  C«Ulo^e.         5peciAl  Dite«v«l 

Laundry  Machinery.        Dairy 

DOBCZSTXO    MACBUnsmT. 

HORTICULTUKAL  MACHINERY  oT  e»»iT  < 

/Vnwj  Urti  Estimates  a f  Hand  or  Sfe^m  Parofer  t^U 
applicathn*        Illnsirated  Cat^ogH€  fr€t  hy  j 

THOS.  BRADFORD  &  CO.,  Lat 

MO,  Hi»  ii»,  Mi.  HIGH  HOLBOK: 

And  x\  MAitcHfts^Ti'H  anvd  Ln««rr>ot^ 


OLDRIDGE'S    BALM    OF    COIilTM: 

(ESTABLISHED   SIXTY   YEARS  J 

'THE  BEST  and  ONLY  CERTAIN  REMEDY  ever  discovered 
A       serving,     strengthening',    beautifying,    or     restoring     the 
WHISKERS,  or  MOUSTACHES,  and  preventin|f  them  turntag 
Price  3 J.  6</.,  6j".,  and  i  is^ 

0.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE, 

22,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  I.ONl 

AND  ALt  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 

For  children  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  forms  a  basis  of  a  ma^  

of  hair,  prevents  baldness  in  mature  age,  and  obviates  the  use  of  dyes 

poisonous  restoratives. 


No  more  Nauseous  Medicine. 

DR.   UEBS 

EDIBLE  FRUIT  PIL 

For   COXSTIPATION,   BILE,  LIVER  COMPLAINTS^   and 

Ailments  nf  the  Stomach. 
THE    ONLY    EATABLE    PILLS;     TAKEN    EAGERLY    BY     CHILOREl 

iiiey  Parjfj  the  131ood,  and  core  all  Diieaiei  of  the  Skin.    A  tboroueb  •p«cific  iiraioti  Se4  Slckacs-i,     Of  aI)  I 
If.  ifi/.»  2f<  9el.,  atr.,  or  «{  tfae^le  CoDsifiteet, 

61,   MANSELL   STREET,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 

GEORGE    MASON'S 

ESSENCE  OF  BEE 

CONCENTKATED    BEEF   TEA, 

SAVOURY   MEAT   LOZENGES,    &c. 

ESSENCE  OF  BEEF  vkksls  ALCOHOL.^ In  all  cases  of  Debility.  Wcarinesj.  or  Depre 
Masoji's  Ess^NCfi  OF  Beef  is  a  i^  belter  stimulant  thin  Alcohol     lU  di\:cU  are  iromediUc  aad  \ 

S/u/^ets,  ihe  Trade,  and  &ikers,  shmUd  apply  i^ 

GEORGE    MASON,    417*    KING'S    ROAD,    CHELSEA.    W 
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WHAT   DO  VDU   MEAN  ?*' 


:\t  %tm  anti  the  ialst:  iht  Slarn  of  m  InsEl^sb  fife. 

By    ALICE    HORLOR. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

THE   Knr  IS  Ill-ARTLKSSLV  SHOWN. 

,*!«,  tli«t  clftiid»  ihould  Met  itftil 
0'*r  ttyf^^t  ddidout  iky  I 

ISABEL  quUe  gains  Mrs.  Harvey's  heart 

'    by    her    wianing    manner ;    atid    even 
fttrifigera  are  pleasaatly  impressed  by 


her  charming  demeanour.     For  many  days  she 
appears  simply  perfection,  but  alas  1  there  comes 
an  hour  when  the  common  fallings  of  humanity  pro- 
claim their  presence  in  Isabel  AvenelL   There  is  a 
I  ball  at  a  neighbouring  mansion,  to  which  the  Har- 
I  veya  with  their  guest  are  invited.  Isabel  is  radiant 
this  night ;  her  dress  of  filmy  pale  blue  floats  like 
soft  clouds  round  her  delicate  ^eck  and  arms  ; 
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her  hair  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  her  shapely  head 
falls  into  little  rippling  curls  of  gold  which  shadow 
the  smooth  brow.  White  roses  are  at  her  bosom, 
and  a  falling  spray  twined  in  her  tresses  just 
touches  her  neck  almost  as  fair  as  their  snowy 
petals.  With  all  a  lover's  rapture  Arthur  gazes 
at  her  entering  the  ball-room,  he  hears  a  murmur 
of  admiration  from  the  assembled  guests.  He 
looks  forward  to  several  hours'  pleasure,  and  never 
dreams  that  he  is  before  that  night  is  past  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  one  fault  in  her  which  is  like 
the  canker  in  the  heart  of  a  rose.  Isabel  is  an 
acknowledged  belle  in  society.  She  has  been 
accustomed  ever  since  her  debute  two  years  ago, 
to  open  admiration,  and  Arthur  Harvey  is  not  the 
first  who  has  sued  for  her  hand.  Since  her  en- 
gagement she  has  been  engrossed  by  his  devo- 
tion, but  no«f  it  seems  not  sufficient  unless  sup- 
plemented bv  others' .  She  is  besieged  by  partners, 
and  greets  them  with  such  sweet  smiles  and  looks, 
that  Arthur's  heart  bums  hotly  with  jealousy  at 
the  sight.  Fay  sees  the  state  of  things.  Her 
own  loyal  nature  is  fired  with  indignation  to  be- 
hold Isabel  completely  oblivious  of  her  pliehted 
lover.  To  her  the  tie  of  an  engagement  b  almost 
as  sacred  as  the  marriage  vow.  While  Isabel, 
-who  quite  intends  to  be  an  exemplary  wife,  thinks 
it  no  crime  while  still  unwedded  to  amuse  herself 
with  flirtations,  as  she  supposes,  harmless. 

The  evident  admiration  which  the  ^oilt  beauty 
sees  she  excites,  seems  to  arouee  the  old  spirit  of 
coquettishness  wliich  has  ofily^teen  ^rmant  in 
Isabel's  breast,  and  the  angser  which  Anhur's 
face  evinces  only  serves  to  make  her  more  frivo- 
lous. At  last  he  sternly  makes  his  way  through 
her  crowd  of  admirers. 

**  Isabel,  this  is  our  waltz  1  "  he  says. 

*'  Dear  me  \  I  am  going  to  dance  it  with  Mr. 
Langley,"  (mdi  eating  a  gen  tie  man  standing 
near)»  **  I  quite  forgot  1  had  promised  it  to  you-; 
but  of  course  you  will  not  miod,  will  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  mind  very  much  if  I  had  to  reUnqotsh* 
this  dance  with  you  \  but,  Langl^^,  I  am  sure  you 
will    not   dtsptite  my    right  ?  *'    replies   Arthur, 
^avely. 

"Not  I.  old  fellow!"  retumed-^r.  Langley, 
with  well-bred  good-humour,  lor  Arthur  am  he 
are  friends.  "  Of  course  I  ams«ony  to  relinquish 
Miss  Avenell,  but  I  must  yield  to  your  prior  claim. 
Perhaps  later  on  she  may  favour  me  ? '' 

*'  rU  favour  you  now,  Mr.  Langley,  by  keeping 
my  promise  to  dance  this  with  you,'^  says  Isabel, 
audaciously,  as  she  sees  Arthur's  frown. 

"  But  Harvey  ?  "  he  urges,  not  wishing  to  be  a 
cause  of  disagreement  between  the  lovers. 

''Oh,  never  mind  about  Arthur;  I  will  give  him 
some  other." 

She  rises,  takes  Mr.  Langley 's  proffered  arm, 
and  in  another  moment  is  floating  down  the  room. 
For  an  instant  Arthur  stands  gazing  after  her,  a 
scowl  of  hot  wrath  upon  his  face,  then  abruptly 
wheeling  round,  he  crosses  to  where  Fay  is 
seated. 

•*  Come  with  me  into  the  conservatory,"  he  says. 

And  the  girl  goes  with  him,  knowing  that  he 
is  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  sight  of  Isabel. 
Once  out  of  the  ball-room  she  waits  not  for  him  to 
speak,  but  sets  herself  to  soothe  his  vexation  as  far 
as  lies  within  her  power.     She  succeeds.     Fay  is 


essentially  a  quiet  woman  ;  strangers  are  apt  to 
think  her  singularly  silent,  for  she  speaks  little 
but  to  those  she  loves.  But  her  voice  is  soft  and  j 
musical,  like  a  gliding  river,  and  those  wliO; 
listen  to  its  tones  are  inevitably  calmed.  It: 
has  this  effect  on  Arthur  now.  Like  genflesum*: 
mer  rain  the  dew  of  her  sympathy  descends  upon 
his  troubled  soul;  his  anger  subsides  into  sad*| 
ness. 

**  Fay,"  he  says  presently,  "  you  are  veritably 
a  good  Samaritan— oil  and  wine  you  have  meta* 
phorically  poured  into  my  wounds." 

'*  If  those  wounds  exist  I  am  glad  to  ha\'e 
soothed  them,"  is  her  response. 

•*  You  know  they  do.  Is  it  possible  for  me  not 
to  be  hurt  at  Isabel's  conduct  ?  " 

**  I  see  that  she  likes  to  teaze  you." 

"  Likes  to  teaze  me !  Oh,  Fay,  is  it  no  more 
than  that?" 

'*I  think  not.  She  perceives  you  are  inclined 
to  be  jealous,  and  delights  in  fanning  the  flame." 

*'  If  I  could  believe  she  acts  thus  merely  from: 
a  spirit  of  mischief,  I  should  not  be  so  utterly 
wretched ;  but  her  evident  preference  for  othen^ 
attention  makes  me  fear  that  accepting  me  io 
haste  she  did  not  know  her  own  mind." 

*'  I  would  not  dwell  upon  that  thought,"  repliei 
Fay.  **  If  Miss  Avenell  did  not  still  love  yott^ 
why  does  she  continue  the  en^gement." 

"  She  may  not  like  to  admit  herself  so  fickk," 
cries  the  young  man. 

Easily  now  could  Fay  have  fanned  the  smoulder 
ing  fiie^of  jealousy  within  his  breast  until  thi 
conflagration  thus  kindled  might  have  swep 
away  for  ever  his  love  and  confidence  in  u 
promised  wife.  Full  many  a  troth-plight  bi 
been  thus  broken  by  a  treacherous  tongue.  Bd 
Fay  is  a  noble  woman  and  too  generous  to  evd 
slightly  censure  Isabel's  heartless  folly ;  the  g& 
is  no  snake  in  the  grass ;  she  is  true  to  thehearrl 
core.  Perceiving  that  it  wants  but  a  few  wd 
to  open  a  gulf  between  the  lovers  which  neitlM 
might  cross  to  reconciliation  again,  her  self-deq 
ing  love  urges  her  to  secure  his  happiness  aboi 
all,  and  at  any  cost ;  and  she  determines  t 
stamp  out  at  once  the  spark  of  evil.  What  a  co8 
trast  between  the  girls  at  that  moment, 

When  huKbome  was  fb»t  handaome  didi 

"Arthur,"  she  cries,  turning  and  clasping! 
her  eagerness  both  her  little  hands  upon  his  ati 
"  Arthur^  ask  her  for  the  truth.  Tell  her  yoi 
fears  at  once  rather  than  let  such  a  thought  I 
that  rankle  in  your  heart,  for  jealous  fancies  ic 
the  death  of  love." 

Standing  thus  together,  her  hands  on  his  ad 
and  her  beautiful  eyes  pleadingly  uplifted  to  B 
face,  Isabel  sees  them  as  she  too  enters  the  ooa 
servatory.  Her  lip  curls.  She  quite  mistakes  til 
scene  before  her. 

•'  1  beg  your  pardon  for  my  unwelcome  intrusifli 
on  such  a  charming  tHe  a  tHe,"  she  die 
haughtily,  turning  back  to  retace  her  steps. 

But  Fay  who  knows  lost  opportunities  are  oftei 
never  recovered,  is  before  her,  and  seizing  hf 
hand,  cries : 

*•  Don't  go.  Miss  Avenell." 

1  sabel  looks  down  from  her  stately  height  o 
the  hiile  figure  barring  the  way. 
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"Pnjlet  me  pass.  Miss  Atherton.  I  would 
DOtiotemipt  such  an  interesting  conversation  for 
thevodd! "  she  returns  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

F2f  drops  the  other's  hand  as  though  it  stung 
ber. 

"You  wiD  misunderstand  me,"  she  says  very 
adif. 

"On  the  contrary  I  understand  you  perfectly," 
ootBestlie  sneering  reply. 

The  girl  answers  not ;  wounded  to  the  heart, 
^  tons  away,  leaving  the  lovers  together. 
kbd  makes  another  effort,  hut  this  time  it  is 
'Aitfaor,  fbo  says : 
"Su;  Isabel,  there  is  something  to  he  said 
betwa IS  twain." 

Ske  dais  a  guilty  look  at  his  face  and  knows 

krlKvis  come ;  this  evening's  folly  must  now 

.'habited.    She  is  well  aware  what  cause  of 

4iK£  is  his,  but  conscious  also  of  her  power 

fRrlooshe  does  not  fear  his  anger  much,  heing 

'^  his  deep  love  will  soon  efSuce  it  and  bring 

oQcemore  to  her  feet.     In  spite  of  his  just 

the  young    man's   soul    is   unwittingly 

by  the  lovely  picture  she  makes  against 

\  soft»  green  back^ound  of  flowering  plants, 

^^  heightens  the  vivid  bloom  of  her  uice,  and 

1y  whiteness  of  neck  and  arms.     Her 

are  crimsoned   by   the   warm   air,  her 

hair  curls  in   crisp   rings   about   her 

:,  her  blue  eyes  droop,  her  foot  impatiently 

the  groond,  while  her  fingers  nervously  toy 

the  m  she  holds  in  her  baud. 

Isabd,  is  it  your  intention  to  toy  with  me  like 

Ipoorfan?" 

fo  answer. 

*What  have  I  done  to  cause  you  to  be  so 

Itf  head  erects  itself  haughtily. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  enquires. 

nToQ  promised  to  be  Div  wife ;  you  said  you 

fci  nc,  yet  you  reject  and  slight  my  attentions 

!fi»8cof  others.    Isabel,  are  you  tired  of  our 
KgeoeDt?" 

^Arthur,  you  are  so  absurdly  jealous." 
I  should  be  less  than  a  man  if  such  behaviour 

F^  <^d  not  make  me  jealous.    Heaven  knows 

2|^ve  driven  me  nearly  mad  this  night  I  "  he 

■BIS  angrily.      "  Once  more  I    ask  is  our 

l^nttoend?" 

K^  as  you  like,"   cries  Isabel,  outwardly 

but  within  just  a  little  frightened  at 

~  events  are  taking. 

wter  reply  rises  to  his  lips;  anger  drives 

^totake  her  answer  as  final,  and  thus  end  all 

*>ctween  them ;  but  he  loves  her  in  spite  of  all 

caooot  thus  relinquish  the  hopes  so  cherished. 

"^g  her  hands  like  a  drowning  man  clutcing 

shore,  he  looked  into  her  eyes  with  a 

•donate,  entreating  gaze,  which  touches  her 

jum's  heart. 

*For  heaven's  sake  tell  me  the  truth,  are  you 

^different  as  your  words  denote  to  that  which 

*es  my  life's  happiness  ?    Is  it  nothing  to  you 

^  part  forever?'^ 

"1  thought  you  wished  it,"  she  says,  men- 

ciously. 

'*/wiih  it?  You  know  too  well  how  dear  you 
5  to  me.  /have  not  changed.  But  Isabel  can 
^  say  the  same  ?    Have  you  not  found  out  you 


love  me  no  longer  ?  ,  Oh,  tell  me  the  truth.  I 
can  bear  the  blow,  but  if  it  is  to  come,  in  mercy 
let  it  be  speedy  1  " 

His  touch  disarms  her  petulance— his  words  of 
manly  affection  conquer  her  pride.  With  a  little 
sob  she  murmurs : 

"  Arthur,  forgive  my  folly.  I  own  I  have  flirted 
to-night,  but  you,  Arthur,  and  you  only  possess 
my  heart." 

Then  the  cloud  which  has  arisen  between  them 
bursts  in  a  few  tears,  and  Love's  unshadowed 
blue  sky  beams  forth  again. 

And  Fay  seeing  them  re-enter  the  ballroom, 
knows  by  Arthur's  untroubled  brow  that  the 
reconciliation  is  accomplished,  and  a  sweeter 
calmness  seems  to  dwell  upon  that  gentle,  pale 
face,  for  "  blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 


CHAPTER    V. 

DISILLUSIONED. 

**  Fay,  here's  a  button  off  again.  Will  you  sew  it 
on,  please,  and  mend  this  rip  in  the  thumb?" 
says  Arthur,  holding  out  a  glove  for  Fay's  inspec- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  is  her  ready  answer,  and  she 
repairs  it  deftly  while  he  looks  on. 

'*  Thanks.  I  do  not  knaw  what  I  should  do 
without  your  nimble  fingers,  little  one,"  he  re- 
marks, as  she  returns  him  the  glove. 

**  Go  buttonless,  perhaps,"  laughs  the  ^rl. 

Neither  of  them  thought  harm  of  the  slight  ser- 
vice asked  and  rendered,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  Isabel's  blue  eyes  are  dark  with  anger  as  she 
casts  a  baleful  glance  in  their  direction. 

Poor  Fay's  heart  swells  high  at  that  look. 

**  Even  this  little  thing  I  have  done  for  lum,  as 
I  have  always  done,  she  grudges  me/'  she  savs 
to  herself,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  cross  she 
carries  grows  heavier  as  time  drags  slowly 
along. 

Very  weighty  is  the  pressure  on  her  slight 
shoulders  for  all  that  day.  She  tries  to  be  re- 
signed, but  the  task  is  hard  for  poor  humanity, 
and,  at  last,  when  the  twilight  shadows  are  fall- 
ing, she  files  away  from  all  eyes  into  the  cool 
darkness  of  the  outside  air.  She  wanders  out  of 
the  garden  into  a  little  wood  which  skirts  it.  Here 
she  will  be  alone  and  free  to  give  vent,  all  unseen, 
to  the  secret  grief  which  gnaws  her  soul.  Her 
head  is  aching  intensely,  the  temples  racked  by 
that  numbing  pain  which  partly  stupefies.  Almost 
unconsciously  she  clasps  her  arms  round  a  tree 
stem,  and  presses  her  throbbing  forehead  against 
the  bark. 

With  closed  eyes  she  stands  thus,  her  thoughts 
drifting  far  away,  until  the  sound  of  low  voices 
near  breaks  in  upon  her  dreams.  Arthur  and 
Isabel  have  come  out  also,  and  are  seated  on  a 
rustic  bench  just  on  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Irre- 
solute what  to  do  for  a  moment,  for  she  cannot 
pass  them  to  return,  Fay  stands  still,  and^these 
words  come  distinctly  on  the  night  air  to  her  ears, 
falling  like  fiery  drops  into  her  already^  over- 
burdened heart. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  Miss  Atherton  to  do  every- 
thing ?  It  seems  to  me  very  strange  you  should 
prefer  her  help  to  mine ! " 
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••  What  do  you  mean,  Isabel  ?  How  have  1 
shown  any  preference  for  Fay  ?  " 

**  You  come  to  her  for  every  little  trifle ;  even  a 
glove  must  be  mended  by  her." 

"  Isabel  dear,  do  you  not  know  Fay  has  done 
all  those  little  things  for  me  since  I  was  a  boy ; 
the  child  has  been  like  a  devoted  sister  of  my 
own." 

"  She  is  a  child  no  longer,  and  it  is  quite  time 
she  learnt  that  all  that  is  ended.  Any  work  you 
want  done,  I  will  do  for  you." 

*'  Delighted,  I  am  sure,  if  you  do  not  mind  the 
trouble." 

"And  you  will  not  let  her  come  between  us 
again  ?  "  (with  a  coaxing  accent  on  the  question.) 

•*  Come  between  us !  "  echoed  Arthur.  •*  Isabel, 
tell  me — ^are  you  really  jealous  of  Fay  ?  " 

Dead  silence. 

'*  My  dear  girl,  what  nonsense  !  I  am  fond  of 
Fay  as  I  might  be  of  a  sister.  You  know  we  have 
lived  together  nearly  all  our  lives ;  but  as  to  any 
warmer  feelincf  for  her  than  brotherly  regard,  the 
thought  is  absurd  I  If  I  had  not  met  you,  I 
should  never  have  dreamt  of  marrying  Fay  Ather- 
ton." 

(Of  course,  Fay  must  regard  the  question  in  the 
same  light ;  or  possibly  her  individual  feeling  is 
of  no  consequence  to  this  lord  of  creation.) 

The  hard  words,  cruelly  distinct,  seem  to  rudely 
break  the  spell  on  the  listener's  senses. 

Within  the  gloom  cast  by  the  clustering  trees, 
she  fights  the  battle  once  again  with  her  own  tor- 
tured heart,  in  its  involuntary  but  peace-destroy- 
ing weakness. 

An  hour  after,  when  the  garden  is  deserted, 
she  creeps  slowly  into  the  house  to  shelter  her 
loneliness  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room.  It  was 
bitter  to  know  she  had  never  had  more  than 
Arthur's  regard,  so  coldly  contrasting  with  her 
own  devotion ;  but  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the 
utter  cold  rejection  of  even  the  thought  of  a  mar- 
riage with  her  is  indeed  "  the  sorrow's  crown  of 
sorrow." 

"  Oh,  why,"  she  cries,  turning  her  tear-stained 
face  to  heaven,  **  why  must  this  miserable  fate  be 
mine?     What  right  has  Isabel  Avenell  to   be 

sheltered  in  his  heart,  while  I But,  stay, 

how  unjust  I  am  to  him !  Then,"  she  says, 
"  have  I  not  heard  him  this  night  declare  he 
could  never  marry  me— would  I  doom  him,  then, 
to  a  lonely  enopty  lot  like  mine  ?  No,  no  !  Great 
and  merciful  Father  forbid  it !  Shower  down  Thy 
choicest  blessings  on  his  head ;  give  him  all  that 
is  sweet,  and  holy,  and  joyful.  Let  the  bitterness 
of  life  be  mine  alone. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CHANGE  OF  SCENE :    PARTS  UNCHANGED. 

It  is  with  a  poor  little  wan  face  that  Fay  appears 
at  the  breakfast  table  next  morning. 

*'  Is  your  head  still  aching,  my  dear  ?  "  kindly 
enquires  Mrs.  Harvey.  "You  are  looking  far 
from  well." 

Fay  lifts  her  languid  eyes,  striving  to  look 
cheerful  as  she  answers : 

'"  It  is  better,  thank  you,  but  I  did  not  get 
much  sleep  last  night." 


•*  That  is  a  bad  sign ;  young  people  sH 
sleep  soundly."  j 

"  And  I  used  to,"  says  Fay  with  a  sigh,     j 

Mrs.  Harvey  looks  steadily  at  the  girl's  dowl 
cast  face,  at  her  trembling  hands  and  langu 
demeanour.  She  makes  no  further  remark,  h 
determines  to  despatch  a  note  to  the  km 
physician  directly  after  breakfast. 

So,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  when  M 
Harvey  and  Fay  are  seated  together,  the  lat 
listlessly  engaged  in  needlework.  Doctor  Elliot 
announced.     Fay  looks  up  in  some  surprise. 

••Is  any  one  iil ? "  she  enquires. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  you  are,"  quietly  returns  U 
Harvey. 

After  a  few  words.  Doctor  Elliot  takes 
patient  in  hand. 

••  Well,  Miss  Atherton,  what  am  I  to  do 
you?" 

••Indeed,"  she  says,  "there  was  na  need 
call  you  in,  doctor ;  I  am  only  feeling  a  H 
tired." 

He  examines  her  appearance  critically  ere 
answers : 

"  I  can  see  you  are  suffering  from  great 
bility.    A  change  of  air  would  do  you  more  ^ 
than  much  medicine ;  a  mild  tonic  with  pki^ 
sea  breezes  and  baths  is  what  I  recommoii** 

••  I  should  so  much  like  to  go  to  the  seasdc 
eagerly  exclaims  Fay,  feeling  she  would  give 
world  to  go  away. 

"And  it  will  be  just  the  thing  to  put  « 
colour  into  those  pale  cheeks  of  yours.  A 
weeks  in  fresh  scenery  will  do  wonders  for  ] 
Miss  Atherton." 

"  Then,  I  am  sure  she  shall  go  at  once,"  a0 
Mrs.  Harvey. 

The  doctor's  tone  has  been  a  light  one; 
when  Mrs.  Harvey  accompanies  him  out  of 
room,  and  drawing  him  into  her  boudoir,  aski 
real  opinion  on  ttie  girl's  state  of  health 
asks  the  question  point  blank  : 

••Has  Miss  Atherton  anything  preying  oi 
mind  ?  " 

••  I  do  not  know,"  sighs  Mrs.  Harvey,  "I 
have  feared  some  secret  trouble  is  causing 
languor  and  weakness." 

••  Is  it  one  impossible  to  remove  ?  " 

••  Yes,  I  am  afraid  so." 

*•  Poor  girl  I  "  says  the  doctor  compassioai 

He  is  an  old  man,  and  he  keenly  and  disCM 
divines  from  his  knowledge  of  human  oatoie 
this  is  some  unhappy  affair  of  the  heart  ^ 
else  could  it  be  to  one  in  Fay's  position  inU 

"Well,  if  we  cannot  remedy  the  trooMi 
must  try  and  lead  her  to  forget  it.  Take  hi 
tirely  away  from  her  present  surroundingi, 
engage  her  mind,  this  is  the  best  thing  to  do 

So  the  question  is  settled — ^Fay  is  to  go  i 
for  change  of  air.  After  some  discussioi 
various  seaside  resorts  Lynmouth  is  suggi 
as  a  pleasant  place,  upon  which  Arthur 
quires : 

••  Why  should  we  not  all  go  there  in  a  part 

Fay  starts  nervously  at  this  unexpected 
posaf ;  fate  does  indeed  seem  to  forbid  herpe 
But  Mrs.  Harvey  likes  the  idea,  and  tunna 
Isabel   asks  * 

"  Would  you  like  it,  my  dcarf  " 
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"I  shodd  eojoy  goin^  immensely,  but  that 
woold  la^eo  my  visit,  and  I  have  already 
stayed »  hfig  that  you  must  be  growing  quite 
dredofoe/' 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear/'  cries  Mrs.  Harvey. 
**Kefer  think  you  have  worn  out  your  welcome, 
fe  the  kmger  you  remain  the  better  I  shall  be 
|lnsed,  and  I  need  not  answer  for  Arthur," 
Vth  a  meaning  look  at  the  young  man's  glow- 

.  "Thank  you,  Mrs.  Harvey,  you  are  very  kind," 
WKtAf  repUes  Isabel; 

"Do]poii  know  Lynmouth  at  all  ?  "  asks  Mrs. 
Banef. 
"Uo," 

''TbesI  must  give  you  fair  warning  of  what 
kneto  expect.  It  is  the  most  primitive  litUe 
'  the  world.  Scarcely  any  shops ;  no  pro- 
ne pier ;  no  band  ;  two  machines  only 
tie  accommodation  for  bathers;  but  in  the 
of  the  summer,  when  visitors  are  plentiful, 
idtaiy  tent  is  added,  beneath  which  I  suppose 
"lie  are  sometimes  induced  to  venture,  but  it 
lys  conveyed  to  my  mind  a  certaintv  of  ab- 
insecurity,  as  I  feel  certain  a  gooa  puff  of 
might  overturn  it." 
"Fancy  such  a  predicament !  "  laughs  Isabel. 
'1  scarcely  think  I  should  care  to  intrust  myself 
ito  shelter." 

"Then  wiUi  regard  to  eatables  you  can  get 
fidons  cream  and  butter,  but  meat  is  only  to  be 
phased  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  that  hour  the  sole  butcher  has  disposed  of 
his  stock.  This  always  consists  of  mutton,  for 
b^  be  required  it  has  to  be  ordered  two  days 
fere  it  is  wanted  as  it  comes  from  Barnstaple  by 

Primitive  indeed !  " 

Qmteso.  In  Lynmouth  you  feel  as  though 
It  back  to  a  hundred  years  ago.  Yet  with  all 
atbacks  we  spent  a  very  pleasant  month  there 
toe  years  back,  for  the  air  is  singularly  pure, 
id  the  scenery  charming  from  all  points.'' 
"I  like  your  description,"  remarks  Isabel. 
1  have  seen  so  many  fashionable  watering- 
that  I  have  grown  tired  of  them.    A  little 

ce  by  the  sea  without  any  elaborate  toilettes 

kss  being   necessary  will   be  just  charm - 

will  decide  then  to  go  early  next  week. 
Itacious!  Fay,  what  is  the  matter?    You 
^pale  as  death  I  " 

^JTWheat,"  murmurs  the  poor  girl  faintly,  as 

Ruling  steps  she  goes  out  through  the  open 

i  doors  into  the  garden.    Once  out  of  sight 

•ttts  herself  despairingly  on  a  seat. 

Ibe  effort  to  get  away  is  useless ;  she  must 

jjtinne  to  suffer  with  the  happiness  of  others  con- 

wly  before  her  eyes. 

{To  de  continued.) 


^^^OULD-BE  school-teacher  in  Toledo  recently 
$TO  to  a  question  by  one  of  the  examiners : 
JJo  you  think  the  world  is  round  or  flat?"  by 
*3^:  "Well,  some  people  think  one  way  and 
*«ne  another,  and  I'll  teach  round  or  flat,  just  as 
*«l»rente  please."    He  did  not  pass. 


FACTS   ABOUT    FUNERALS. 


[HERE  are  few  we  should  say  who 
have  not  read  Addison's  exquisite 
**  Reflections  in  Westminster  Abbey," 
and  there  are  as  few  who  have  not  . 
felt  an  interest  in  the  condition  which 
gave  rise  to  them,  the  most  certain  of  all  certainties 
— the  state  of  death.  There  are  some  nations — 
the  Chinese,  for  instance — where  a  man's  burial 
IS  considered  to  be  the  most  important  event  of 
all  those  consequent  upon  his  existence.  Death 
itself  is  in  the  eyes  of  a  Celestial,  a  mere  trifle ; 
but  the  qualities  of  his  coffin,  the  ceremonies  of 
his  funeral,  and  the  choice  of  his  burying-place, 
are  objects  of  his  most  anxious  solicitude.  The 
Abb6  Hue  tells  us,  that  in  that  countr^r  they  keep 
their  dead  for  one^ear  after  decease,  in  order  to 
do  them  justice  m  funeral  observances  ;  and 
Confucius,  the  great  philosopher  of  the  Chinese, 
enjoined  his  countrymen  to  spend  as  much  as  half 
their  fortune  on  the  interment  of  their  dead.  But 
although  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  are 
less  extravagant  in  their  ceremonial  for  the  dead, 
it  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  con  with  us  the  varied  observance  upon 
such  occasion  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and 
in  different  nations. 

Amongst  the  Hebrews  the  mode  of  burial  was 
an  important  duty.  The  deceased,  immediately 
after  death,  was  placed  upon  a  cloth  on  the 
ground,  and  the  face  was  covered,  as  it  was  no 
longer  lawful  to  behold  the  human  countenance. 
The  body  was  then  bathed  in  warm  water,  after 
which,  being  carefuUv  dried,  perfumed  oils  and 
tinctures  were  rubbea  over  it,  and  it  was  robed, 
often  in  a  very  sumptuous  manner.  After  this  it 
was  sometimes  customary  to  burn  wood  and  sweet 
spices  over  the  corpse.  Of  Asa,  King  of  Judah, 
it  is  said,  "  that  they  laid  him  on  a  bed  which 
was  filled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers  kinds  of 
spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art,  and  they 
made  a  very  ^reat  burning  for  him."  In  the 
East  this  practice  is  still  continued ;  but  in  Italy 
the  Jews  only  mingle  the  water  with  which  they 
bathe  the  dead  with  dried  roses  and  camomile. 
For  some  time  before  burial  the  body  was  wont  to 
be  exposed,  and  a  candle  lighted  near  its  head,  to 
ridicule  an  assertion  of  the  sorcerers  that  a  lighted 
candle  near  the  dead  body  caused  violent  pain  to 
the  parted  spirit. 

The  Jews  used  no  coffin  for  the  dead.  The 
body  was  placed  on  a  bier  or  narrow  bed, 
consisting  of  a  plain  wooden  frame,  upon  which  it 
was  earned  to  the  tomb.  The  coffin  was  used 
only  in  Babylon  and  Egypt. 

Funeral  processions  amongst  the  Orientals  in 
the  far-off  ages  were  on  a  grand  scale.  In  the 
account  of  the  funeral  of  Jacob  we  read :— "  And 
Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  father :  and  with  him 
went  up  all  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of 
his  house  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
and  all  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  his  brethren,  and 
his  father's  house ;  only  their  little  ones,  and  their 
flocks  and  their  herds,  they  left  in  the  land  of 
Goshen.  And  there  went  up  with  him  both 
chariots  and  horsemen,  and  it  was  a  very  great 
company."    It  appears  to  have  been  a  practice 
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amongst  many  nations  at  the  period  to  throw 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver  along  with  other  precious 
articles  into  the  grave  immediately  after  the  body 
>wras  deposited  there. 

.  In  verjr  early  times  the  dead  were  buried  in 
caves  or  in  recesses  amongst  clifiEs :  but  from  the 
difficulty  in  most  places  of  finding  suitable 
caverns,  the  more  humble  classes  were  buried  in 
pits  dug  in  the  earth,  and  the  rich  were  laid  in 
subterraneous  vaults.  The  entrance  into  the 
latter  burial  places  was  by  a  descent  of  a  number 
of  steps,  which  led  to  several  apartments.  Niches 
were  aportioned  along  the  walls,  and  the  bodies 
were  placed  in  them.  Curious  it  is  tor  relate,  that 
the  family  tombs  of  the  Jews  were  generally  near 
their  houses,  and  often  in  their  gardens.  At 
Jerusalem  there  was  a  separate  burying- place  for 
the  Jewish  kings,  and  it  was  a  great  msult  to 
exclude  any  of  the  monarchs  from  this  appointed 
and  final  resting-place. 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  inhabitants,  believed  in 
the  metempsychosis,  or  the  transmigration  of 
souls— that  is,  that  after  death  the  soul  of  the 
deceased,  having  performed  a  certain  cycle  of  life 
in  bodies  of  the  animal  kingdom,  would  re-enter 
and  animate  again  the  human  body  in  which  it 
first  had  existence,  if  it  were  preserved  free  from 
decay  and  in  its  entirety.  Such  believers  naturally 
sought  to  conserve  the  human  remains  from  cor- 
ruption. They  embalmed  them,  and  built  cata- 
combs, tumuli,  and  mausoleums  in  which  to  de- 
I>osit  them.  This  practice  of  embalming  was 
common  in  most  oriental  nations,  and  has  been 
foand  even  among  the  North  American  Indians. 
The  red  men  of  North  America  were  accustomed 
to  deck  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  the  richest 
costume ;  they  painted  their  faces  and  limbs  with 
different  colours,  and  laid  aside  provisions  for 
them  in  their  tombs.  An  old  traveller  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  native  inhabitants  of  Virginia  were  in  the 
habit  of  embalming  their  chiefs  ;  the  details  show 
the  excellence  which  they  attained  in  the  art. 

The  Greeks  of  ancient  times  considered  it  a 
most  sacred  duty  to  bury  the  dead.  If  a  dead 
body  was  found  unburied,  any  individual  who 
might  pass  was  accustomed  to  cover  it  with  earth. 
If  a  relative  was  left  without  interment,  those  who 
'neglected  his  burial  were  considered  to  be  guilty 
of  a  most  heinous  crime,  and  the  earlier  that 
arrangements  were  made  for  consigning  the  dead 
to  the  tomb  the  greater  the  honour  paid  to  the 
departed.  In  some  of  the  Arrive  cities  the  funeral 
took  place  on  the  day  followmg  the  decease ;  but 
it  was  the  most  usual  custom  to  follow  the  law  of 
Solon,  which  decreed  that  the  dead  should  be  car- 
ried out  for  burial  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  before  sunrise.  Hired  mourners  accom- 
panied the  funeral  procession,  playing  melancholy 
airs  upon  musical  instruments.  The  corpse  was 
preceded  by  the  men  and  followed  by  the  women. 
Arrived  at  the  place  of  interment,  although  bodies 
were  buried  sometimes,  yet  they  were  more  usually 
consumed  by  fire.  If  the  latter  mode  was  that 
adopted,  the  corpse  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
pile  of  wood,  and  a  torch  being  applied,  it  was 
consumed  to  ashes.  Animals,  and  even  captives 
Or  slaves,  were  sometimes  buried  along  with  the 
dead,  where  special  respect  was  designed  to  be 


shown  them.  When  the  pile  was  burned  do^ 
the  fire  was  quenched  by  pouring  wine  upon  \ 
after  which  the  bones  were  carefully  gathered  Ij 
the  relatives  of  the  dead,  and  having  been  wa&be 
with  wine  and  oil,  were  deposited  in  ums,  whiti 
were  of  marble,  alabaster,  or  annealed  clay.  ] 
some  instances  even  the  more  costhr  material 
gold  was  used  for  this  purpose.  If  die  body  we 
not  burned  it  was  placed  in  a  coffin,  which  was  coi 
structed  of  baked  clay,  and  borne  to  the  place 
interment  outside  the  town,  where  sometinaes 
simple  mound  of  earth,  or  a  cairn  of  stone 
marked  the  place  of  burial.  After  the  close 
the  funeral  ceremony  a  feast  was  held  at  the  boa< 
of  the  nearest  relative. 

In  Rome  all  fimerals  took  place  at  night,  for 
period  of  many  hundred  years ;  afterwards  tii 
practice  prevailed  only  in  the  case  of  the  poo 
Eight  days  were  usually  allowed  to  elapse  betwei 
decease  and  burial.  In  the  funerals  of  the  weald 
a  conductor  usually  arranged  the  order  of  the  pn 
cession.  In  front  marched  musicians,  who  playi 
plaintive  strains  of  music,  and  behind  those  k 
lowed  female  mourners,  who  sang  a  funeral  bya 
called  nosnia,  in  praise  of  the  deceased.  Tbe 
came  mimes,  one  of  whom  imitated  the  actiao 
and  even  the  gestures  of  the  deceased.  Last^ 
came  the  slaves  who  had  been  liberated  by  fhi 
dead,  each  ot  them  wearing  a  cap  of  liberty.  I 
the  instances  of  the  poor  the  body  was  earned  o 
a  bier  or  placed  in  a  coffin.  When  the  decease 
was  a  person  of  rank  and  opulence,  the  cor^ 
was  placed  upon  an  ivory  couch,  covered  iti 
gold  and  purple,  and  borne  to  the  tomb  oa  tl 
shoulders  of  relatives  or  freedmen.  The  otbi 
friends  of  the  deceased  followed  immediately  h 
hind  the  body  uttering  loud  wailings,  and  oft 
ing  every  demonstration  of  grief.  All  the  sons  i 
the  deceased  walked  in  procession  with  ttil 
heads  veiled,  and  the  daughters  wore  their  beai 
bare,  and  their  hair  di^evelled.  It  was  I 
ancient  custom  to  bear  the  body  into  the  fom 
where  the  funeral  cortege  halted  for  a  time,  H 
in  case  the  departed  man  was  of  note,  a  funei 
oration  was  pronounced  above  his  rem. ' 
When  this  ceremony  was  over  the  proce! 
wended  its  way  to  the  place  of  interment  ool 
the  city  walls.  The  practice  of  bumiog 
bodies  of  the  dead  was  abolished  by  the  spread! 
Christianity,  and  ceased  about  the  fourth 

Under  the  impulses  of  the  Christian  religiool 
ordinary  ceremonial  of  respect  towards  theW 
attained  a  newer  and  more  graceful  developoctt 
There  was  a  solemn  procession,  at  which  tk  n 
latives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  ofSciatedl 
mourners.  Palm  and  olive  branches  werecfl 
ried  before  the  coffin  in  token  of  victory.  Eai& 
even  was  the  practice  of  bearing  lamps  and  taptf 
in  sign  of  a  future  resurrection.  Every  symbol  ( 
mourning  was  rejected,  and  the  grave  was  strefi 
with  flowers.  It  was  customary  to  deliver  \ 
funeral  oration  over  the  dead,  and  the  corpse  wai 
laid  down  with  the  face  toward  the  east  as  if  & 
watch  the  light  of  morning. 

Amongst  the  Mahomedans  the  dead  are  alwaf' 
buried  about  twelve  hours  after  decease.  Bcfwt 
interment  takes  place  the  body  is  carefully  washed 
then  it  is  swathed  in  cerements  and  placed  onj 
bier  covered  with  a  shawl.    Coffins  are  not  used 
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by  the  followers  of  the  prophet.  The  procession 
to  the  grave  is  geoerallv  headed  by  six  blind 
meo,  1H10  march  at  a  slow  pace,  intoning  the 
Moliammedan  profession  of  faith.  Next  in  order 
come  the  male  friends  of  the  deceased,  with  a 
niHBbcrof  dervishes,  who  carry  the  flags  of  their 
onfcr,  then  advance  some  boys,  who  bear  the 
Koran  and  chant  a  poem  in  reference  to  the  day 
oljodgmeot.  The  bier  is  borne  next  with  the 
head  of  the  corpse  foremost,  the  bearers  being 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased — behind  come  the 
iBulerelativesand  mourners,  wailing  and  shriek- 
lighwlly.  The  female  friends  have  their  heads 
taitrand  with  a  stnp  of  linen  or  muslin, 
vnl^tolouied  blue,  tied  behind  in  a  knot,  and 
1m  ik  hanging  down  a  few  inches.  At  the 
fmkU  the  wealthy  several  camels  laden  with 
■iiMis  precede  the  cortege,  and  at  the  tomb 
viivvisions  which  they  carry  are  distributed  to 
llpoor  who  gather  to  such  places. 
Is  Chioa  &e  dead  are  enclosed  in  air-tight 
and  in  some  instances  kept  above  ground 
several  years.  The  burial  places  are  made 
barren  hills  and  mountain  sides;  in  many 
the  dead  are  placed  in  vaults.  Deceased 
Members  of  the  same  family  may  be  sometimes 
Cn  laid  side  by  side  in  open  sheds  to  the  extent 
pfeBty.  The  chief  mourners  among  the  Chinese 
K  the  women,  and  it  has  been  described  by 
tsopean  travellers  in  that  country  as  most  affect- 
It  to  see  them  kneeling  and  weeping  in  the  lone 
li  silent  places  where  their  husbands  andchil- 
Ksareboried. 

Byiog  persons  in  Japan  •  express  their  wish  to 

ihornea  or  buried  after  death,  and  it  is  in  ac- 

pfaace  with  their  desire  that  either  mode  is 

bpted.   After  death  the  body  is  washed  by  a 

Monte  servant.    The  head  is  shaven  and  the 

%  is  elothed,  according  to  the  state  of  the 

l^btTr  m  its  best  appareU  as  in  life.    The  only 

Keption  made  is  that  the  sash  which  girds  the 

kaioimd  the  waist  is  fastened  by  two  knots,  to 

ficatethat  it  will  never  be  loosened  more.    It  is 

tot  covered  with  a  piece  of  linen  folded  in  a  pecu- 

Qttoer,  and  is  placed  on    a  mat   in   the 

of  the  hall,  with  the  head  towards  the 

Food  is  pfiepared  and  offered  to  the  de- 

as  in  Hfe,  and  all  the  family  lament.  After 

exposed   thus   for  forty- eight  hours,  the 

is  placed  on  its  knees  in  a  tub- shaped 

rVhich  is  again  enclosed  in  a  square  oblong 

^^  jffled  a  quan.    Two  slabs  bearing  the  in- 

\VpBns  relative  to  the  character  of  the  deceased 

pfaced  within  it.    Then  the  body  is  borne  with 

lanterns,  and  mournful  insignia  to  a  neigh- 

tg  temple,  whence,  after  formal  ceremonies, 

borne  to  the  place  of  interment.    The  body 

w«n  taken  out  of  the  quan  and  laid  in  the 

which  is  filled  up  with  earth,  and  covered 

aflat  stone,  over  which  more  earth  is  heaped, 

JM  above  the  whole  is  placed  the  quan.    At  the 

W  of  seven  weeks  the  qtian  is  removed  for  the 

|p?w«of  making  room  for  the  tombstone,  and 

ws  ceremonial  concludes  the  funeral  rites  of  the 

W&nese. 

^*«lttps  the  most  stem  of  all  ^eral  forms  were 
J^  qI  the  old  Northern  warriors.  '*  When  a 
w«  chief,"  as  Mallet  tells  us  in  his  book  of 
*^™m  antiquities,  •*  fell   gloriously  in  battle, 


his  funeral  obsequies  were  honoured  with  all  pos- 
sible magnificence.  His  arms,  his  gold  and  silver, 
his  war-horse,  and  whatever  else  he  held  most 
dear,  were  placed  with  him  on  the  pile.  His  de- 
pendents and  friends  made  it  frequently  a  point 
of  honour  to  die  with  their  leader,  in  order  to 
attend  on  his  shade  in  the  palace  of  Odin. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  seemed  to  them  more  grand  and 
noble,  than  to  enter  Valhalla  with  a'  numerous 
retioue,  all  in  their  finest  arnacur  and  richest 
apparel.  The  princes  and  nobles  never  failed  of 
such  attendants.  His  arms,  and  the  bones  of  the 
horse  on  which  Childeric  I.  supposed  he  should  be 
presented  to  this  warrior  god,  have  been  found  in 
his  tomb.  They  did  in  reality  firmly  believe,  and 
Odin  himself  had  assured  them,  that  whatever 
was  buried  or  consumed  with  the  dead,  accom- 
panied them  to  his  palace.  The  poorer  people, 
from  the  same  persuasion,  carried  at  least  their 
most  necessary  utensils,  and  a  little  money  with 
them  in  case  of  death,  not  to  be  entirely  destitute 
in  the  other  world.  From  a  like  motive  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  put  a  piece  of  silver  into  the 
dead  man's  mouth,  to  pay  his  passage  over  the 
Styx.  The  Laplanders  to  this  day  provide  their 
dead  with  a  flint,  and  evervthing  necessary  for 
lighting  them  along  the  dark  passage  they  have 
to  traverse  after  death.*' 

In  Western  Africa  funerals  are  carried- on  with 
strange  ceremonies.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  relation 
of  the  customs  of  that  region,  gives  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  the  dead.  The  corpse  is 
washed,  painted,  and  clad  in  the  handsomest 
clothes.  The  greatest  profusion  of  beads,  which 
can  be  procured,  is  placed  around  him;  he  is 
then  put  into  a  rude  coffin  in  some  conspicuous 

eace,  while  the  ordinary  funeral  ceremonies  are 
sing  performed.  The  character  and  pomp  of 
these  ceremonies  depend  upon  the  rank  and  age 
of  the  deceased.  If  he  has  been  a  person  of  im- 
portance in  the  comnranity,  his  friends  and  towns- 
people assemble,  at  an  early  hour,  in  fh>nt  of  the 
house  where  the  corpse  reposes,  and  form  them- 
selves into  a  circle  enclosing  a  large  open  space. 
A  live  bullock,  tied  by  the  four  feet,  is  placed.in 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  to  be  Blaughtensd 
at  the  proper  time,  nominally  for  the  dead,  but- 
really  for  the  visitors  who  come  to  participate  in 
the  ceremonies.  Every  visitor  is  expected  to 
bring  some  kind  of  present  for  the  dead,  which 
may  be  a  string  of  beads,  a  knife,  a  ^late,  apipe, 
or  a  looking- fi:las6 ;  all  of  which  are  laid  in  the 
coffin  or  by  its  side  to  be  taken  to  the  grave. 
Most  of  the  men  are  expected  to  bring  ^ith  them 
a  good  supply  of  powder,  and  testify  their  respect 
for  the  dead  by  the  number  of  times  they  fire  their 
guns  in  the  open  square,  and  the  amount  of 
ammunition  with  which  they  are  loaded.  Some- 
times fifty  or  a  hundred  men  are  discharging  their 
muskets  at  the  same  time,  not  only  stunning  the 
ears  of  all  around,  but  enveloping  themselves  so 
completely  with  the  smoke  as  not  to  be  seen  ex- 
cept by  the  flash  from  the  fire-pan.  The  only 
precaution  observed  is  merely  to  qlevate  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns  above  the  heads  of  those 
in  the  circus  with  themselves.- 

When  those  ceremonies  are  concluded,  two  per- 
sons take  up  the  coffin,  which  is  usufilly  the  section 
of  a  canoe  boxed  up  at  the  two  ends,  to  carry  it  to 
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the  graveyard.  Sometimes  the  dead  refuses  to 
leave  the  town,  and  the  bearers  are  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  a  power  which  they  affect  not  to  be 
able  to  withstand,  lliey  eo  forward  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  are  suddenly  whirled  around 
and  carried  back  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  The 
head  man  of  the  family  then  approaches  the  bier, 
and  talks  plaintively  and  soothingly  to  the  corpse ; 
inquires  why  he  is  unwilling  to  fi^  to  the  grave- 
yard, reminds  him  that  many  of  his  kindred  and 
his  friends  are  there,  and  assures  him  that  every 
attention  will  be  given  by  his  surviving  friends  to 
his  future  wants. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  persuasion,  the 
restraints  which  were  imposed  upon  the  bearers 
are  relaxed,  and  they  set  out  once  more  to  the 
place  of  burial.  They  have  not  gone  far,  however, 
when  they  are  thrown  violently  against  some 
man's  house,  which  is  tatamount  to  an  accusation 
that  the  proprietor,  or  some  other  member  of  the 
household,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  death.  The 
suspected  person  is  at  once  arrested,  and  must 
Hmaergo  the  "  red- water  ordeal." 

The  corpse,  after  this,  is  borne  quietly  to  its 
resting-place,  when  the  bearers  undergo  a 
thorough  ablution  before  they  are  permitted  to 
^return  to  the  town.  Guns  are  fired,  morning  and 
evening,  for  some  months  afterwards,  in  honour, 
of  the  dead,  provided  he  has  been  a  man  of  pro- 
•rainence  and  influence  in  the  community.  Food 
is  occasionally  taken  to  the  place  of  burial  for 
months  and  years  afterwards,  where  a  small 
house  is  built  over  the  grave,  furnished  with  a 
chair  or  a  mat,  a  jug  to  hold  water,  a  staff  to  use 
when  he  walks  abroad,  a  looking-glass,  and 
almost  every  article  of  furniture  or  dress  that  a 
living  man  would  need.  All  blood  relatives  are 
required  to  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  none  but 
the  poorest  and  most  tattered  garments  for  one 
month.  The  wives  are  required  to  come  together 
every  morning  and  evening,  and  spend  an  hour  in 
bewailing  their  husbands. 

Such  is  an  account,  collected  from  many  sources, 
•of  some  of  the  customs  with  which  the  human  race, 
all  over  the  world,  pay  the  last  duties  to  the  dead, 
and  make  that  final  deposition  of  the  worn-out 
•relics  of  their  fellows,  whose  observance  is  a  testi- 
mony of  affection  or  respect  towards  the  lost  and 
gone.  We  have  only  touched  here  on  the  funeral 
torma  observed  amongst  the  principal  races  or 
^nations,  and  have  not  exhausted  all  the  interest  of 
the  subject,  because  the  space  at  our  command 
would  not  permit  any  fuller  detail. 


Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  Will.— When  the 
"blanks  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  last  will  were 
filling  up  by  a  gentleman  at  the  doctor's  request, 
he  asked  what  he  should  leave  his  honest  old 
black  servant  that  had  lived  with  him  about  forty 
years.  He  was  informed  that  a  man  of  the  first 
quality  usually  bequeathed  no  more  to  a  faithful 
servant  than  an  annuity  of  /50.  •*  Why,  then," 
said  the  doctor  "  tell  Frank  [meaning  his  negro] 
that  I  will  be  above  a  lord,  for  I  will  leave  nim 
£yo  a  year."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Commons,  were 
appointed  his  executors. 


A  MYSTERY  IN  THE  OLD  TOWN 
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By  K.  M.  Weld, 
Author  of  '*Lily  the  Lost  One,*'  *' Bessy,''  eU.,  etc. 


CHAPTER    V.  ! 

COLONEL     CLAYTON. 

JHE  gentleman  of  whom  Mr.  FuUettool 
spoke  was  the  owner  of  a  large  pro- 1 
perty  in  Essex.  He  left  the  anny 
when  he  was  about  thirty,  and  mar* 
ried.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  choice 
of  a  partner,  as  the  lady  whom  he  selected  was 
not  only  handsome,  but  possessed  eve^  qoali^ 
which  could  render  married  life  happy.  They  had  i 
two  children ;  the  elder  was  a  girl,  whom  theyi 
named  Isabel,  the  second  a  boy,  who  died  whea 
only  three  years  old.  The  grici  caused  by  thii 
loss,  added  to  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  nunioi; 
the  child  through  a  long  illness,  first  devdo|)ed 
the  seeds  of  decline  which  Mrs.  Clayton  had  in- 
herited from  her  lately  deceased  mother. 

As  is  frequently  the  case,  Mrs.  Clayton's  hiu- 
band  was  one  of  the  last  persons  to  perceive  how 
fast  she  was  failing,  not  from  want  of  aflGectioQ,  as 
he  loved  her  devotedly,  but  from  the  well-knoifi 
fact  that  when  we  live  in  constant  intercourse  with 
persons  we  do  not  remark  the  changes  which  am 
clearly  seen  by  casual  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Clay* 
ton  was  so  uncomplaining  and  unselfish  that  she 
seldom  spoke  or  thought  of  herself.  The  hectic 
flush  which  so  often  appeared  on  her  cheek  waa 
considered  by  her  husband  an  indication  of  health, 
and  it  made  her  look  so  pretty  that  he  rejoiced 
when  he  saw  it.  Her  cougn  was  so  low  that  ha 
hardly  remarked  it ;  it  disturbed  no  one  but  her- 
self. 

Colonel  Clayton's  eyes  were,  however,  at  last 
opened  by  an  acquaintance,  who  enquired  in  I 
tone  of  condolence  after  Mrs.  Clajrton. 

**  Quite  well !  '*  was  the  reply ;  •'  she  never  was 
better." 

The  friend  expressed  his  satisfeu:tion,  for  hi 
said  he  had  been  told  she  was  in  a  decline.  Hi 
then  bustled  off,  leaving  Colonel  Clayton  ina  st^ 
of  great  anxiety,  for  though  he  feigned  not  to  be* 
lieve  a  word  that  the  old  gossip  had  sadd,  yet  the 
more  he  reflected  the  more  strong  became  the 
thought  that  there  was  cause  for  adarm.  Hett* 
turned  home  without  dela^. 

Mrs.  Clayton  was  reclining  on  the  sofa  when  hi 
entered  the  room  ;  she  looked  very  pade  and  laih 
guid,  but  when  he  went  up  and  spoke  her  colool 
mounted  rapidly,  and  her  eyes  shone  so  brighdf 
that  he  was  quite  charmed  and  almost  reassurei 
He  stood  by  the  side  of  the  sofa  for  aone  tiioe 
looking  at  her  affectionately,  and  then  said: 

"  What  a  lovely  morning,  Maggie !  Have  yo« 
been  out  in  the  garden  ?  " 

**  No,  dearest ;  I  felt  a  little  tired,  so  I  prefecred 
remaining  in  the  house." 

"  But  what  had  you  done  to  tire  yoursdt 
Maggie,  dear  ?  Did  you  take  too  long  a  walk 
yesterday  ?  " 

«  No ;  I  only  went  into  the  garden  to  gather  a 
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(ev violets.  There  b  no  cause  for  uneasiness/' 
and  ibe  looked  up  with  a  cheerful  reassuring 
smile. 

Bat  his  fears  were  excited,  and  he  insisted  on 
ber  stmg  a  good  doctor  at  once. 
S^  caUed  him  a  dear  old  fidget,  and  asked  who 
bad  been  patting  that  nonsense  into  his  head. 
Sfae  thought  doctors  were  generally  great  terrors. 
He  then  told  her  seriousfif  that  he  had  been  told 
tbatsbevas  threatened  with  decline,  and  asked 
that  doctor  she  would  prefer. 
She  named  two^Dr.  Lyddle  and  Dr.  Wadi ;  he 
nstBoake  his  choice. 
Cabd  Qayton  went  at  once  to  Dr.  Lyddle, 
adifiested  him  to  call  early  the  next  day  to 
wis  wife. 

ikifddle  did  so,  and  examined  Maggie  care- 
ts; he  sounded  her  lungs  and  heart,  asked  a 
IvfKstions,  but  said  little.    He  had  promised 
#iee  Colonel  Clayton  before  leavinf^  the  house, 
:  Iri  was  therefore  ushered  into  his  pnvate  sitting- 
an  after  leaving  Mrs.  Clayton. 
Ihe  colonel  met  him  at  the  door,  and  said, 
eagol?: 

"Wen,  Dr.  Lyddle,  there  is  not  much  amiss  in 
Mrs.  Clayton  I  hope." 

"I  r^et  to  say  that  I  consider  her  in  a  critical 
Mate.  Medical  advice  ought  to  have  been  called 
^eaifier;  one  lung  is  much  diseased,  and  the 
tlher  slightly  affected ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
*ak,  and  there  is  very  little  strength  in  her  con- 
SitDtioD.  I  fear  it  is  a  bad  case." 
Cdooel  Clayton  was  for  a  few  seconds  speech- 
m  from  astonishment  and  emotion  ;  he  looked 
It  Or.  Lyddle,  and  at  length  said,  in  a  trembling 
nice: 

-''If  I  had  only  been  aware  of  her  danger,  I 
Md  have  call^  you  in  long  ago ;  she  did  not 
BSherselfsoiU.''^ 

P^obabl^  not,  my  dear  sir.    Consumption  is  a 
^^  t  deceiving  complaint ;  the  danger  is  not  per- 
Ki^i  or  proper  measures  taken,  in  thousands  of 
taesuntilitistoolate." 
"What  do  you  recommend  now  ?  " 
"Great  care  as  to  diet,  no  exposure  to  the  in- 
of  the  air,  and  to  avoid  all  anxiety  or 
i  as  £ar  as  possible.     This  is  for  the 
I  will  send  her  some  medicine  to  take, 
the  autumn,  before  the  cold  winds  begin, 
Ht  take  her  to  the  south  of  France." 

Be  spring  passed,  and  the  summer  too,  and 
,^  was  no  improvement  in    Mrs.  Clayton's 
PMl  The  end  of  September  came,  and  Colonel 
became  more  and  more  anxious  about 
sod  he  asked  Dr.  Lyddle  whether  it  was  not 
foU  time  to  make  arrangements  for  taking 
*ife  to  some  mild  climate  ror  the  winter. 
'Jt*  Lyddle  was  a  plain  spoken,  candid  person. 


L*My  dear  sir,  I  will  not  deceive  you,  or  let  you 
JweaU  the  expense  and  trouble  of'^  going  abroad 
m  Dodung.  A  winter  in  a  mild  climate  would,  I 
•*wt  to  say,  benefit  Mrs.  Clayton  so  little  in  her 
gttcnt  precarious  sUte,  that  I  quite  advise  you 
wt  to  think  of  making  any  change,  or  letting  her 
P^jxp  the  comforts  of  her  own  home  for  the  dis- 
Jjjwtssbe  might,  and  probably  would,  find  in 
«*»  a  very  good  lodging  abroad.  The  advantages 


of  climate  would  not  make  up  for  these  disadvan- 
tages." 

So  going  abroad  was  given  up,  and  they  re- 
mained at  nome. 

At  times  Mrs.  Clayton  seemed  better,  and  hope 
revived  in  her  husl>and*8  heart ;  but  she  herself 
was  conscious  of  daily  increasing  weakness. 

Golonel  Clayton  was  from  home  one  day  when 
Dr.  Lyddle  called,  and  she  determined  to  ask  him 
his  real  opinion  of  her  case. 

He  felt  her  pulse,  and  said,  cheerfully : 

*<  It  is  stronger  to-day,  this  fine  weather  seems 
to  suit  you." 

•*  Yes,  I  feel  rather  better  to-day ;  but  I  must 
ask  you  one  question.  Dr.  Lyddle,,which  I  beg 
you  to  answer  candidly.  Is  my  case  quite  hope- 
less ?    Do  you  think  I  shall  see  the  spring  ?  " 

The  doctor  was  one  of  those  men  who  think, 
and  now  he  thought  it  wron|f  to  deceive  a  hope- 
less case,  and  the  expression  of  his  patient's 
countenance,  when  he  told  her  the  sad  truth, 
gave  him  great  pain. 

Poor  Mrs.  Clapton  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  hot  tears  tnckled  down  fast ;  she  had  hoped 
against  hope  that  the  doctor  might  have  at  least 
some  expectation  of  her  recovery,  but  his  words 
had  undeceived  her,  and  convinced  her,  that  she 
had  but  a  few  months  longer  to  live,  and  must 
then  leave  both  husband  and  child.  Her  heart 
seemed  ready  to  break  at  this  thought,  and  she 
wept  bitterly  and  silently. 

Her  deep  religious  feelings,  however,  soon  ob- 
tained* the  mastery,  and  her  mind  became  once 
more  calm  and  peaceful.  She  remembered  how 
often,  in  moments  of  fervour,  she  had  implored 
our  Lord  to  give  her  some  opportunity  of  proving 
her  love  for  Him.  "and  now,"  she  mentally  ex- 
claimed, "that  He  gives  me  this  opportunity, 
shall  I  reject  it  and  turn  away  from  the  trial  he 
sends.  No;  He  who  sends  it  will  give  me  the 
grace  and  strength  necessary  to  carry  it,  and  I 
will  do  my  best  to  be  resigned  and  cheerful." 

She  kept  her  word.  She  no  longer  thought  of 
recovery,  but  was  only  anxious  to  prepare  well  for 
her  last  home. 

She  grieved  the  more  at  leaving  her  little 
IsafaHel;  then  she  thought  her  husband  would 
marry  again,  and  though  he  was  a  good  man,  he 
was  not  very  earnest  a^ut  relijgfion,  she  did  not 
know  into  what  hands  the  training  of  her  dear 
child's  soul  would  fall.  That  was  her  one  anxiety. 
She  made  the  little  Isabel  repeat  till  she  knew  it 
perfectly : 

"  God  has  put  me  into  this  world  to  know  Him, 
to  love  Him,  and  to  serve  Him ;  if  I  love  and  serve 
Him  I  shall,  after  I  die,  be  happy  for  ever  in 
heaven,  but  if  I  do  not  love  Him  and  serve  Him, 
I  shall  go  to  hell  for  eternity." 

Isabel  was  bright  and  clever ;  her  father  doted 
upon  her,  and  so  spoiled  her  that  she  became  very 
headstrong  ;  but  she  loved,  and  was  obedient  to, 
her  mother. 

But  the  last  sad  moments  came.  Colonel  Clay- 
ton was  a  mourAing  widower,  and  Isabel  a  mother- 
less child. 

The  love  of  Colonel  Clayton  for  his  motherless 
child  was  excessive ;  she  was  his  one  thought  in 
life.    He  determined  she  should  i:ecqv£  a  fir^ 
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r^te  education,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  her  to  a 
very  fashionable  school  in  Paris. 

He  thought  little  about  the  religious  part  of 
her  training:  and,  unfortunately,  the  ladies  in 
whose  charge  he  placed  her  were  very  worldly- 
minded  ;  and,  under  their  tuition,  little  Isabel 
soon  forgot  every  good  lesson  that  had  been  in- 
culcated by  her  pious  mother,  and  became  a  mere 
frivolous,  pleasure-loving  butterfly,  like  those 
around  her. 

Those  parents  who  really  looked  after  their 
children  when  they  were  at  home  for  the  holidays, 
discovered  Ihe  pernicious  effects  of  such  an  educa- 
tion, and  removed  them  to  other  schools  before 
the  evil  had  taken  too  deep  a  root,  but  Colonel 
Clayton  remarked  nothing  in  his  daughter  but  the 
rapid  progress  she  made  each  year  in  accomplish- 
ments. He  was  proud  of  her,  and  looked  forward 
with  delight  to'  the  happy  day  when  she  would 
leave  school,  and  return  home  to  keep  house  for 
biro,  and  be  his  companion.  He  felt  annoyed  at 
times  when  she  gave  way  to  temper,  and  he  could 
not  help  remarking  how  excessively  careless  she 
was  in  the  performance  of  her  religious  duties  ; 
but  he  fancied  these  faults  were  merely  incidental 
to  youth  and  good  spirits  ;  that  religious  feelings 
would  be  sure  to  develope  after  a  time,  as  he  sup- 
posed they  did  in  other  women,  from  their  natural 
tenderness  of  heart. 

When  Isabel  was  eighteen,  her  education  was 
finished,  and  she  returned  to  her  father's  house 
to  be  the  mistress  of  his  large  establishment. 

A  joyful  day  it  was,  both  to  father  and  daugliter, 
she  was  enchanted  at  beine  liberated  from  the 
thraldom  of  school  life,  and  he  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect  of  having  her,  his  dear  child,  as  his  con- 
stant companion. 

But  he  soon  found  that  he  had  looked  forward 
to  hapi)iness  which  was  not  to  be  his,  for  that 
Isabel,  instead  of  being  a  highly  educated  amiable 
person  like  her  mother,  was  a  mere  frivolous, 
pleasure-loving  woman  of  the  world,  with  no 
thought  save  a  love  of  display,  knd  with  scarce 
any  affection  for  himself.  As  for  submitting  to 
his  wishes  when  they  were  contrary  to  her  own, 
she  never  even  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

She  quite  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  his  com- 
panion at  any  time,  or  giving  up  an  evening  party 
to  remain  at  home  with  him,  or  doing  anything 
for  his  amusement.  She  loved  dissipation  and 
excitement,  and  excitement  she  would  have  at  any 
cost. 

^  She  was  very  extravagant,  and  seemed  to  con- 
sider her  father's  means  as  quite  inexhaustible. 

Bitterly,  very  bitterly,  did  Colonel  Qayton  de- 
plore his  mistake  in  Isabel's  education  ;  he  wished 
a  thousand  times  that  he  had  sent  her  to  some 
convent  school,  where,  if  the  education  had  been 
less  brilliant,  it  would  have  been  more  solid,  and 
where  she  would  have  been  taught  to  occupy  her- 
self usefully,  instead  of  spending  the  whole  of  her 
time  in  paltry,  emjjty  amusements.  And  the  jrood 
nuns  would,  likewise,  have  impressed  her  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence  for  paternal  authority,  .and 
she  might,  perhaps,  have  felt  some  gratitude  and 
affection  for  himself. 

He  felt  almost  broken  hearted  at  the  disappoint- 
ment of  all  his  hopes;  he  one  day  spoke  to  an 
old  friend  on  the  matter,  and  deplored  the  differ- 


ence between  his  daughter  and  her  dear  mother, 
who  was  so  good  and  lamiable,  where  he  could  not 
see  that  Isabel  possessed  a  single  virtue. 

His  friend  consoled  him  by  tefling  him  that  his 
judgment  of  Isabel's  character  was  more  favour- 
able than  his  own ;  that  there  was  much  «K>d  m 
her,  and  many  excellent  qualities.  That  the  time 
might  come  when  some  great  shock  would  arouse 
her  better  nature,  and  that  God  in  His  mercy 
might  send  this  in  one  or  another  form. 

The  father  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  hoped 
this  might  be  the  case. 

A  short  time  after  this,  Isabel  came  to  her 
father  and  told  him  she  should  like  to  give  a  great 
ball.  She  reminded  him  that  she  had  never  had 
this  pleasure,  and  should  like  to  astonish  all 
London. 

"  But  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  astonish 
London,  my  dear." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,  papa  1  I  must,  and  I 
will,  give  a  ball." 

He  remonstrated,  representing  the  immense 
expense  and  inconvenience  it  would  entail ;  but 
she  silenced  every  objection,  and  continued  to 
argue,  sometimes  in  a  coaxing  tone,  and  then 
complaining  of  his  want  of  kindness. 

At  last,  Colonel  Clayton  made  a  movement  to 
leave  the  room,  and  Isabel  called  out  just  as  he 
was  shutting  the  door. 

"  Very  well.  papa.  I  shall  send  out  my  Invita- 
tions at  once." 

As  he  did  not  answer,  ^e  said  na  more,  but 
began  writing  the  notes.  She  asked  every  person 
she  could  think  of,  and  to  her  delight  there  wat 
scarcely  a  refusal. 

Time  slipped  by,  and  when  she  was  withra 
few  days  of  the  grand  /?/e,  many  things  were 
wanting.  She  had  sent  every  servant  in  the  h 
in  different  directions,  and  determined  to  go 
self  to  enquire  why  the  new  chandelier,  which 
been  ordered,  had  not  arrived.  She  tang  the  bd| 
to  order  the  carriage,  but  found,  to  her  ^T^ 
vexation,  that  Colonel  Clayton  was  goneom  loiti 
to  visit  a  friend  who  lived  some  miles  from  LssdloD 
She,  therefore,  determined  to  walk  to  the  eho^ 
and  set  out  for  it  accompanied  by  her  maid,  (i 
enquiring  after  it,  she  found  it  had  been  seat;  * 
she  returned  home  greatly  fatigued  and  exhao^ 
by  the  heat,  but  she  thought  of  nothing  savt^  ta 
grand  chandelier,  and  where  she  should  havfr  I 
put  up.  She  pulled  off  her  hat  and  jacket,  asB 
as  both  windows  as  well  as  the  door  were  open,  djj 
was  in  a  complete  draught ;  but  the  cool  sir  f» 
delightful,  and  she  thought  not  of  caoseqneacc>.J 

The  large  chandelier,  and  some  other  latOF 
had  been  arranged  to  her  satisfaction,  wh« 
Colonel  Clayton  entered  the  room,  and  ex 
claimed : 

*•  My  dear  Isabel,  you  are  standing  in  a  terriWl 
draught,  you  will  catch  a  bad  cold." 

"  Oh,  no,  papa !     I  never  catch  cold,  you  kao'r| 
I  was  so  hot  when  I  came  in  that  I  left  the 
dows  open  to  cool  myself." 

**  Very  dangerous,  indeed,  my  dear  j  but  I 
shut  them  now." 

••  Oh,  papa,  what  a  coddle  yw*  are  I    I  ha^ 
great  mind  to  open  them  again  :  however,  I 
cool    now.     Look    at    my  beautiful    cl 
what  a  grand  effecL'ld»{?\:;.UU^lC 
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"Yes,  it  looks  well  enough,"  said  Colonel  Clay- 
ton, harricdhr ;  "  but  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
dnid,  you  look  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  you 
treoblcso?" 

"I  am  only  a  little  tired ;  T  was  obliged  to  walk 
aO  tbe  way  to  the  shop,  because  you  had  taken 
die  carriage.'* 

"Yes.  I  drove  out  of  town  to  call  on  my  old 

feiend  Mr.  Whitgrave.     But  do  put  on  a  shawl, 

Isabel,  and  come  and  sit  by  the  fire,  you  look 

positively  frozen." 

For  once,   Isabel    obeved  the  wishes    of  her 

father,  and  put  on  the  shawl,  for  she  was  really 

IxgiDung  to  feel  as  if  the  draught  had  given  her 

aosld;  she  followed   him  into  the  study,  and 

pbeed  herself  in  an  arm  chair  by  the  fire.  But,  do 

ita she  would,  she  could  not  get  warm,  and  when 

Isaer  time  came  she  was  unable  to  eat  anything. 

9ie  determined,  at  length,  to  go  to  bed,  and  let 

kmaid  prepare  a  warm  bath  ;  she  left  the  room 

assuring  her  father  that  she  should  be  quite  well 

tbe  next  day. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  was  certain  she 
was  in  for  a  very  bad  cold,  but  that  she  owed  it  to 
ber  own  imprudence. 

Very  early  next  morning  Colonel  Clayton  heard 
abock  at  his  door,  he  opened  it,  and  saw  Isabel's 
paid  standing  there.  She  entreated  him  to  come 
immediately  to  his  daughter's  bedroom,  as  she 
ns  very  ill  indeed. 

"I  have  had  no  res^  all  night,"  she  said. 
"Miss  Clayton  would  not  let  me  leave  the  room 
w  a  moment ;  she  talked  incessantly,  declared 
that  aD  the  windows  were  open,  and  the  roof  of 
the  house  broken  over  her  bed.  First  she  said 
Aewas perishing  with  cold,  and  then  that  I  was 
■rowing  hot  coals  over  her.  Next  she  tried  to 
letont  of  bed,  and  run  out  of  the  room,  but  fell 
.JjAe  floor,  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
mog  her  into  bed  again.  Do  come  at  once  to 
^hcr  sir,  I  am  certain  the  doctor  ought  to  be 
■died  without  delay." 

Colonei  Clayton  hurried  on  his  dressing  gown, 
M followed  the  maid  to  Isabel's  room. 
^He  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was  in  a  high 
and    perfectly    delirious.      She    did   not 
ise  him  in  the  least,  and  he  sent  for  the 
at  once. 

doctor  looked  very  grave  when  he  saw 
and  asked  how  long  she  had  been  ill,  and 
she  had  done  anything  rash  and  likely  to 
a  bad  chill. 

Cpioncl  Clayton  told  him  of  Isabel's  imprudence 
^ttanding  in  a  draught  when  heated  from  her 
Jteyralk. 

^That  is  the  cause  of  all,"  replied  the  doctor, 
*™  I  fear  much,  that  Miss  Clayton  will  long 
M»e  cause  to  rue  her  imprudence,  the  chill  has 
produced  fever,  which  will  probably  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  subdue." 

And  be  was  right,  for  although  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  reUeve  the  poor  su&rer,  yet  the  fever 
continued  gradually  to  increase  for  three  days. 
At  ihe  end  of  that  time  it  abated,  and  she 
recovered  consciousness,  although  her  weakness 
w«  very  great. 

"  Have  you  not  some  hope  now  that  the  fever 
w»  decreased,  of  saving  my  daughter  ?  "  said  the 
anxums  father  to  the  doctor. 


*•  I  do  not  like  to  hold  out  false  hopes,"  he 
replied,  "  for  the  violent  fever  that  has  been  upon 
her  during  the  last  seven  days  has  caused  such 
exhaustion,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  restore  her 
strength.  I  will,  however,  administer  a  cordial,, 
and  she  must  then  be  left  alone,  and  perfectly 
quiet.  She  has  not  slept  for  five  days  and  nights^ 
but  now  that  the  fever  is  lessened,  and  the  excite- 
ment abated,  she  may  perhaps  slumber,  and  if  she 
sleeps  quietly  for  a  time,  I  shall  entertain  some 
slight  hope  of  her  recovery.  I  do  not,  however, 
raise  your  hopes  too  high,  dear  sir,  for  her  case 
is,  I  very  much  fear,  far  beyond  the  power  of 
medicine." 

Colonei  Cla3rton  followed  the  doctor  out  of  the 
room,  casting  as  he  passed  a  despairing  look  on 
poor  Isabel,  whom  he  loved  with  devoted  affection 
notwithstanding  her  faults ;  and  he  thought  how 
desolate  he  should  feel,  if  he  lost  her,  his  only 
child. 

He  desired  the  maid  to  sit  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  bed,  quite  out  of  sight,  and  not  to  speak 
to  her  mistress  on  any  account,  as  the  doctor  said 
there  was  still  much  feverish  excitement,  which 
nothing  but  complete  quiet  could  calm.  The 
maid  seated  herself  in  an  arm-chair,  covered  her 
head  with  a  shawl,  and  overcome  by  fatigue  soon 
slept  soundly. 

{To  de  con^nued.) 


A    CRAB'S-EYE    VIEW. 


pST  birds  have  their  eves  placed  so 
that  in  order  to  see  what  is  directly 
over  them  they  must  turn  their  heads 
on  one  side  and  use  only  one  eye  at 
a  time.  Ducks,  and  some  other 
water-birds,  like  certain  land  amphibians,  have 
the  eyes  so  placed  in  a  skull  so  formed  that, 
without  moving  their  heads,  they  can  use  both 
eyes  at  once  in  an  upward  direction.  What  is 
known  as  *•  a  bird's-eye  view"  is  rather  that  of 
the  birds  of  prey,  from  whose  concentrated,  close^ 
deep- set  eye,  protected  by  overhanging  brow  from 
glare  above,  nothing  below  can  escape. 

While  these  superior  beings  are  mostly  engaged 
in  looking  down  upon  their  inferiors,  a  crab  is 
condemned  to  be  everlastingly  looking  up  toward 
those  above  him ;  for  he  has  not,  f  think,  the 
power  so  mercifully  granted  to  man  under  similar 
conditions,  of  ever  closing  his  prominent  knob- 
like eyes.  The  crab  certainly  sees  nearly  as  well 
out  ot  the  water  as  at  the  bottom  of  it :  where,  as 
he  lies  buried  in  weed,  mud,  or  sand,  even  the 
pale  under- sides  of  the  flattest  of  flat  fish,  as  they 
skim  above  him,  are  exposed  to  **  a  crab's- eye 
view;"  though,  for  that  matter,  flat  fish  also 
spend  much  of  their  time  buried  in  sand  or  mud 
up  to  their  eyes.  Unlike  the  eyes  of  a  bird,  or 
even  of  some  fishes,  the  crab's  eyes  are  not  at  al) 
sparkling ;  and  when  he  lies  among  sand  or  sea- 
weed they  attract  no  attention  to  his  hiding-place, 
as  the  eye  of  a  woodcock  sometimes  does.  At  the 
same  time,  a  crab's  weed-coloured  armour  makes 
him  in  other  respects  quite  as  invisible  as  the 
woodcock  is  in  his  dead  bracken -tinted  plumage. 
There  are  certain  times  when  a  cr^  is  JPQ^  Ih^n 
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usually  anxious  to  escape  notice— namely,  just 
after  he  has  i^ot  out  of  his  old  shell,  and  before 
his  new  one  is  hard  enough  to  make  him  rather 
indigestible  for  those  big-headed,  prickly,  tadpole- 
shaped  little  fish,  which  can  swallow  a  crab  half 
as  big  as  their  own  heads,  shell,  claws,  and  all. 
Like  many  men  of  unfortunate  proportions,  a  crab 
sees  but  httle  of  his  own  toes ;  but  he  has  a  ^ood 
view  of  his  two  big  claws,  as,  carrying  Aem 
extended  and  ready  for  defence,  offence,  or  the 
purveying  of  food,  he  tacks  from  side  to  side. 
Crabs  are  game  to  the  last ;  and,  unless  they  can 
make  a  good  retreat,  either  fight  like  bulldogs  or, 
shutting  up  their  claws  and  legs,  feign  death. 
This  ruse  is  always  the  first  defence  of  the  small 
swimming  crabs ;  but  the  moment  a  finger 
touches  them,  they  up  claw  and  at  it  at  once; 
while,  even  when  he  is  turned  upon  his  back  and 
unable  to  do  anything  more,  the  crab  continues  to 
foam  and  bubble  at  the  mouth  with  rage.  It  may 
be  that  "a  crab's-eye  view,"  the  continued 
contemplation  of  pleasant  things  beyond  one*s 
grasp,  IS  not  conducive  to  a  good  temper. 

Crabs,  however,  have  the  advantage  of  usually 
seeing  two  ways  at  least  out  of  a  difficulty ;  which 
makes  them  hard  to  deal  with,  even  on  shore. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  suffer  much  occasionally 
from  an  over-grasping  disposition ;  which,  though 
it  enables  them  to  pick  up  a  living  where  other 
creatures  would  starve,  sometimes  gets  them  into 
trouble,  through  a  greedy  trick  of  clinging  to 
rubbish  which  nothing  else  would  touch  with  a 
pair  of  tongs.  In  this  way  many  small  long- 
shore crabs  come  to  a  bad  end — strung  up  as  bait 
for  whelk-catchers.  But  all  fish  like  a  soft  bit  of 
crab,  and  those  crabs  which,  having  no  shell  of 
their  own,  take  lodgings  in  emptjr  whelk-shells  are 
much  prized  by  fishermen  as  bait.  In  a  general 
way,  in  fact,  crabs  and  whelks  are  associated  in 
the  fisherman  mind  as  interchangeable  sources  of 
profit.  The  nice  brown  and  fawn  coloured  edible 
crab  is  sekiom  found  far  above  low-water  mark, 
and  is  as  delicate  and  particular  in  his  choice  of 
food  as  he  is  himself  choice  eating.  The  sea- 
weeds he  lives  among  are  mostly  of  a  warmer 
4>r  reddish  brown  colour  than  those  nearer  high- 
water  mark. 

Any  edible  crab,  who  may  be  clever  enough  to 
escape  capture  among  the  low-tide  rocks  or  pools 
near  a  fashionable  watering-place,  has  a  chance 
of  "  a  crab*s-eye  view"  of  seaside  life,  unknown 
to  those  that  remain  in  deep  water  near  such 
places  as  the  Start.  But  here  "a  crab's-eye' 
view"  of  one  of  our  large  ocean  steamers,  passing 
a  few  yards,  fathoms,  or  feet,  above  a  favourite 
walk  among  groves  of  sea-plants  bent  and  torn  by 
the  whirling  eddy  of  her  screw,  must  be  more 
terrific  than  our  view  of  the  blackest  of  thunder- 
clouds or  waterspouts ;  while,  when  such  a  mass 
chances  to  take  the  ground,  or,  foundering  after 
a  collision,  comes  suddenly  down  upon  a  quiet 
crab  colony,  there  must  be  a  panic-stricken  rush 
and  scramble,  like  that  among  the  dwellers  in  an 
Alpine  village  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche. 
Yet  after  a  while  the  foundered  monster  becomes 
a  refuge  and  home  for  hundreds  of  surviving 
relatives ;  generation  after  generation  living  and 
thriving  there,  just  as  the  Neapolitans  build  and 
cluster  about  Vesuvius. 


Both  crabs  and  prawns  see  well  in  what  we 
should  call  the  dark,  and  have  a  dislike  to  bright 
daylight.  Out  of  their  native  element  they  have 
a  quick  eye  for  a  dark  comer :  so  much  so  that, 
when  they  are  turned  out  of  a  net  upon  the  trawl- 
deck  of  a  boat,  they  will,  if  left  alone  or  lost  sight 
of  for  a  minute,  one  and  all  vanish .  Considering  their 
total  ignorance  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  boat, 
and  the  short  time  thev  are  about  it,  it  is  sorprisiog 
how  cleverly  they  find  cover.  At  such  times  thej 
never  waste  a  moment  in  unfriendly  dispute,  num- 
bers clustering  together  under  every  available 
shelter ;  so  that  to  find  the  stowawavs,  one  has  to 
seek  for  them  under  every  little  overhanging  ledge 
or  comer  about  the  boat.  If  one  be  left,  it  will 
move  again  after  dark,  and,  finding  its  waybdow 
among  the  timbers  and  damp  ballast,  live  for 
days ;  while  after  his  decease  he  will,  alone  and 
single-handed,  make  a  boat's  cuddy  all  but  unen- 
durable. 

It  may  be  only  fancy ;  but  I  often  think  that 
sailors,  especially  longshore  men,  grow  more  and 
more  crab-like  as  they  get  old;  looking  much 
up  to  the  sky  and  clouds  above  them,  or  to  the 
tops  of  ships'  masts,  or,  wanting  these,  even 
at  the  nearest  chimney-pots ;  while  their  bicb 
grow  broader  and  broader,  and  their  long  urns 
and  big  hands  acquire  crab-like  proportions. 
Maybe,  too,  it  was  while  pacing  to  and  fro  in 
front  of  his  own  "  crab,"  or  capstan,  that,  taking 
**  a  crab's-eye   view"   of  some    sea-bird  as  it 

gained  an  offing  against  the  wind  by  tacking 
om  side  to  side,  the  idea  first  occurred  to  a  very 
early  salt  of  working  his  way  at  sea  to  windward 
by  the  same  method. 

As  a  crab  lies  upon  a  fishmonger's  slab  upon 
his  back  helplessly  clawing  the  air,  and  keeping 
himself,  so  to  say,  fresh  without  ice,  his  view  is 
very  limited  indeed ;  and  not  more  to  his  taste, 
perhaps,  than  that  he  lately  had  of  some  oki 
fisherman's  crabby  paw  dodging  round  the  bot- 
tom of  a  crab-pot,  or  the  iron-barred  shovel  with 
which  he  was  selected  for  market  from  his  fellow- 
prisoners  out  of  a  huge  corve,  or  floating  crab- 
box.  This  reflection  leads  me  to  remark  that  the 
choice  of  a  crab  that  will  boil  well  is  not  a  cer- 
tain matter  at  times,  even  with  experts.  The  male 
or  king  crabs  are  the  best;  and  weight,  with  a 
hard  dark-  coloured  shell  and  big  claws  decorated 
with  cases  of  the  sea-worm,  show  that  the  crab 
inside  has  not  too  recently  changed  his  shell ;  aftef 
which  process  crabs  are  sick  and  watery  for  some 
time.  The  hen  crab  is  known  from  the  male  ^ 
her  much  wider  waistcoat ;  and  it  is  these  whidi 
are  mostly  hawked  about  the  streets,  lying  instate 
among  green  ferns  upon  a  costermonger's  donkey* 
truck.  In  summer  a  she-crab  is  often  as  good  as 
a  he-crab  ;  while  even  the  small  green  wild  crabs, 
which  boil  red,  may  be  eaten  with  relish  by  such 
epicures  as  love  wmkles,  whelks,  and  cockles. 

R.  L 


*'  What  a  fine  head  your  boy  has ! "  said 
admiring  friend.     **  Yes,"  said  the  father,  "hd 
a  chip  of  the  old  block:  ain't  you,  my  boffl 
•'Yes,  father,"  replied  the  boy,  "teacher  "" 
yesterday  that  I  was  a  young  blockhead." 
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A  PIONEER    OF    THE    CROSS ; 

OR,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


i 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

|H£N    F.  Jaques   again    opened   his 

eyes  Cheriska  was  kneeling  by  his 

bed,  and   Waga walla  was   cooling 

his  head  with  moist  leaves. 

"  Help  me  to  go  to  the  square  that 

Ii^  be  with  my  brothers,"  ne  begged,  with  dry 

j      ipisd  feverish  glow. 

i^Oodesonk's  brothers  are  in  heaven,"  whis- 
pod  Cheriska. 
*'Then  the  poor  creatures  were  tortured  and 
iotBed  without  my  being  able  to  be  with  them," 
\  boeoted  the  missionary  and,  sobbing,  he  hid  his 
\    ke. 

i  "Oodesonk  must  be  calm  that  he  may  get 
i  stroo^and  be  able  to  escape,"  said  Wagawalla, 
weepiog.  "Red  Hand  is  here,  and  has  been 
^)eaking  a  crreat  deal  to  Assendase.  The  bad 
hk-hce  came  here,  but  Wagawalla  would  not 
let  him  enter  the  hut." 

"Is  Red  Hand  in  Gandawaga?"  asked  the 
Jesoit,  surprised. 

"Yes;  Red  Hand  came  this  morning,  before 
Oodesonk  was  struck  down,"  added  Cheriska. 

"What  does  the  man  want  here  ?  "  murmured 
the  wounded  man.  '*  Do  the  Mohawks  again  trust 
him?  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  for  they  know  how 
often  he  has  lied  to  and  deceived  them." 

Cheriska  sprang  up  with  a  terrified  cry,  for 
there  stood  the  bushranger,  who  had  for  a  while 
heen  listening  outside.  He  looked  at  the  priest 
vith  eyes  sparkling  with  rage.  His  right  hand 
was  on  his  knife,  his  left  grasped  his  rifle. 

Behind  him  appeared  the  face  of  old  Assendase 
with  a  somiful  grin. 

''Crash  the  bbu:k  snake  before  it  can  hiss,"  he 
said,  kmd  enough  for  those  in  the  hut  to  hear. 

"Yes,  I  will,  old  man.  Now,  away  with  you, 
Jesut!  You  can  hear  either  your  dear  angel 
i^gmg  in  heaven  or  the  demons  in  hell  re- 
jiiang." 

As  the  bushranger  said,  this,  he  drew  his  knife 
kithe  sheath,  and  would  have  rushed  upon  the 
4Uonary  had  not  Cheriska,  quick  as  lightning, 
Oied  towards  him  and  seized  the  arm  raised  for 
^stroke. 

^^ith  a  kmd  curse  he  tried  to  shake  off  the 
pA^  who  clung  to  him  with  the  strength  of  de- 
^^. 

"I^tme  ^,  vou  cursed  cat !  "  he  cried. 

"Strike  him  !  "  said  Assendase. 

But  at  the  same  moment  he  fell  back  with  a 
bleeding  head,  for  Wagawalla  had  seized  a  spade 
which  was  in  the  comer,  and  had  struck  down 
the  oldnian  as  he  tried  to  take  it  from  her. 
Now,  with  a  loud  cry,  she  swung  her  weapon 
over  the  head  of  the  bushranger,  who  had  freed 
his  arm  from  the  grip  of  the  maiden.  A  heavy 
(now  lamed  the  murderous  hand  for  the  moment, 
^  the  now  enraged  woman  was  preparing 
*JwU>er  for  him,  when  help  came  from  without. 
Wagawalla's  husband  arrived  at  the  scene  of 


conflict  just  as  the  bushranger  was  raising  his  gun 
for  a  fatal  shot. 

"  Red  Hand !  "  cried  the  Mohawk,  seizing  the 
tomahawk  in  his  girdle,  but  the  blow  which  his 
wife  had  prepared  for  her  enemy  reached  him  in- 
stead,  and  as  he  fell  back  stunned,  the  wretched 
man  disappeared. 

F.  Jaques  sat  upon  his  bed  as  if  paralysed, 
and  gazed  on  the  fearful  conflict  which  lasted 
but  a  few  minutes.  Bat  he  soon  recovered  him- 
self, and  rising,  hastened  to  Cheriska,  who  had 
sunk  down  at  the  foot  of  his  bed. 

"  Mary !  "  he  cried,  raising  the  motionless  girl, 
from  whose  breast  flowed  a  stream  of  blood, 
"  Mary !     Do  you  not  hear  me  ?    Mary !  " 

The  sorrowful  cry  of  her  beloved  teacher  and 
friend  recalled  the  senseless  girl  to  life.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  looked  at  the  missionary  with  a 
look  of  happiness  and  asked  in  a  whisper : 

•'  Has  Red  Hand— not  struck— Ondesonk  ?  " 

"No,  Mary;  but  you  are  wounded.  He  has 
struck  you.  Call  on  the  Holy  Name,  and  think 
of  eternity,  Mary!" 

The  prayer  came  slowly  from  the  lips  of  the 
dying  child.  She  again  looked  with  a  smile  on 
him  she  had  saved,  and  sank  down  lifeless. 

'*  How  did  all  this  happen  ?  "  asked  the  mis- 
sionary, who  felt  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  dream. 
••  Where  is  Wagawalla  ?  " 

"Wagawalla  is  here,"  answered  the  heroic 
woman.  "  Red  Hand  has  not  hurt  her.  Oh, 
Cheriska,  my  poor  Cheriska  ! " 

She  threw  herself  upon  the  corpse. 

The  Jesuit  drew  her  gently  back,  and  pointing 
heavenwards : 

"Cheriska  is  with  the  good  God,"  he  said, 
"where  she  will  prav  for  us  till  we  also  come 
there.  Kneel  down  with  tne,  Wagawalla  and  we 
will  pray." 

Wagawalla's  husband  had  only  been  stunned 
by  the  blow  he  received,  and  before  Ondesonk  be- 
gan to  speak  he  was  in  fiill  pursuit  of  the  mur- 
derer, and  had  alarmed  the  village  by  his  cries. 
Men,  women,  and  children  rushed  from  the  huts 
howling  and  screaming. 

"  Red  Hand  has  stabbed  Cheriska.  Red  Hand 
is  in  the  village  !  "  cried  the  enraged  man,  who 
had  only  seen  how  the  girl  had  sunk  down  bleed- 
ing, while  he  in  vain  tried  to  regain  strength  to 
go  to  Wagawalla's  help. 

The  pursuer  rushed  on,  swinging  his  tomahawk 
and  spreading  alaim  around.  Some  warriors 
joined  him,  and  some  chiefs  brought  system  and 
order  into  the  search  for  the  muraerer.  No  hut, 
no  forest  path,  no  bush,  no  rocky  shelter,  no 
hollow,  for  miles  aiound,  was  left  unsearched. 
During  the  whole  of  the  day  men,  either  alone  or 
in  litde  bands,  scoured  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
village,  but  excepting  a  short  trace,  which  first 
led  towards  the  stream  and  was  then  lost  on  stony 
ground,  not  a  sign  of  the  bushranger  was  to  be 
found.  He  had  disappeared,  and  yet  he  hardly 
had  the  advantage  of  Wagawalla's  husband  in 
his  flight  by  the  distance  of  two  bow-shots. 

The  unsuccessful  chase  was  not  given  up  till  the 
approach  of  night,  and  the  Indians  went  home  in 
lively  talk  about  the  events  of  the  day.  Red  Hand 
must  practice  magic  and  have  made  himself  in- 
visible, or  have  fled  away  through  the  air ;  in  no 
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other  way  could  the  Mohawks  account  for  his 
escape. 

On  the  declivity  of  the  hill  were  several  old  oak 
trees  hollowed  by  time,  and  one  of  these  served  as 
a  place  of  concealment  to  the  murderer.  To  de- 
ceive his  pursuers  he  had  goqe  towards  the  river, 
and  then  returned  by  a  stony  way  that  would  leave 
no  trace. 

When  he  thought  himself  safe  he  left  his  nar- 
row place  of  refuge,  carefully  prepared  his  rifle, 
and  looking  around,  took  his  way  towards  a  bushy 
part  of  the  bank  where  his  canoe  was  concealed. 
He  pushed  the  light  boat  from  the  shore  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  then  he  seized  with  his  left 
hand  a  bast  rope  which  was  fastened  to  the  canoe, 
and  swam  till  he  was  far  enough  from  the  village 
no  longer  to  fear  discovery ;  then  reaching  a  shal- 
low place  he  swung  himself  into  it,  and  plying 
both  his  oars,  he  darted  like  an  arrow  down  the 
stream. 

While  the  braves  joined  with  Wagawalla's 
husband  in  the  pursuit  of  the  murderer,  the 
squaws  hastened  in  troops  to  the  wigwam  in 
which  the  terrible  deed  had  been  committed,  and 
looked  with  curious  timidity  upon  the  dead  body, 
and  the  father,  yet  engaged  in  prayer. 

"Ondesonk  makes  makon,"  said  an  aged 
squaw  to  her  neighbour,  and  the  word  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

'^Ondesonk  makes  makon,  and  Waga walla 
helps  him.  Bad  demons  have  killed  Cheriska," 
murmured  the  women. 

And  in  a  short  time  one  of  them  was  in  such  a 
state  of  excitement  that  she  was  instigating  the 
others  to  stone  the  praying  father. 

Then  the  sagamore  and  other  members  of  the 
council  appeared,  and  retjuired  Wagawalla  to  re- 
late all  particulars.  This  she  did  very  exactly, 
and  with  great  calmness.  When  she  told  them 
how  Assendase  had  excited  the  bushranger  to 
the  murder  of  her  adopted  son,  and  that  she  had 
then  struck  him  with  the  spade,  there  was  a 
general  expression  of  surprise,  and  the  sagamore 
at  once  sent  a  messenger  for  the  old  man,  who 
returned  with  the  information  that  he  was  not  in 
his  hut. 

Spotted  Snake  looked  vety  thoughtful  after 
he  had  received  this  news.  He  told  the  women 
and  children  to  return  to  their  wigwams,  or  go  to 
their  day's  work  in  the  streets,  and  then  went  with 
his  companions  to  the  council-hut,  to  which  Assen- 
dase was  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  the 
village. 

What  there  was  elicited  fully  proved  the  false- 
hood of  the  old  mischief-maker.  When  confronted 
with  Wagawalla  and  Qndesonk  he  denied  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  deed  of  blood. 

"  If  this  woman  says  that  Assendase  came  to 
the  wigwam  with  Red  Hand,  Ondesonk  who  is  a 
mighty  magician,  caused  her  to  see  it,  for  Assen- 
dase was  then  in  his  field,  and  fell  over  the  root 
of  a  tree  upon  a  stone  which  cut  his  forehead.  He 
was  not  in  the  village  when  Red  Hand  came  to 
Wagawalla,  Ondesonk  hates  Assendase,  and 
would  destroy  him.  Did  the  brave  warrior  who  is 
Wagawalla's  master  see  Assendase  in  his  wig- 
wam ?  If  Assendase  was  \^ith  Red  Hand  in  his 
wigwam  the  brave  warrior  must  have  seen  him.'' 
I  ^Who  could  convict  the  old  fellow  of  untr Jth  ? 


The  word  of  a  squaw  went  for  nothing,  and  Onde- 
sonk had  become  too  cautious  to  interfere.  So 
the  examination  was  put  off  till  the  return  of  the 
braves  who  had  followed  the  bushranger,  and  as 
Wagawalla' s  husband  then  declared  that  he  had 
not  seen  Assenda&e  in  his  hut,  the  ¥dckedness  of 
the  old  man  gained  a  fresh  triumph. 

The  terrible  intelligence  was  fatal  to  Cheriska's 
foster-father.  He  had  long  been  suffering,  and 
he  now  lay  down  upon  his  bed  never  more  to  rise 
from  it.  The  next  morning  a  large  litter  was  pre- 
pared, which  was  supported  by  four  stakes  nine 
feet  high,  upon  which  the  dead  body  was  laid  in 
spite  of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  misstonaiy 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  bury  the  dear  de- 
ceased. And  hardly  a  week  later  the  old  man 
rested  by  the  side  of  his  adopted  daughter. 

And  now  the  life  of  the  pnest  was  not  safe  for  a 
single  day,  and  as  some  families  were  soon  going 
on  a  fishing  expedition  near  to  Cohotatea,  Waga- 
walla persuaded  her  husband  to  join  them  and 
to  take  Ondesonk  with  him,  so  that  he  might  re- 
main away  from  Gandawaga  till  the  feeling  against 
him  had  subsided. 

On  the  anniversary  of  his  captivity  F.  Jaqoes 
was  in  Renselaerswyk  with  Wa^awalla's  has* 
band  and  two  other  warriors.  While  his  ooa- 
panions  were  making  purchases  here  he  wrote  to 
the  Provincial  of  his  Order  a  detailed  account  d 
his  further  experiences  with  the  Mohawks,  whidi 
still  exists.  He  was  about  seven  miles  firom  the 
fishing  place,  where  other  Mohawk  families  from 
Gandawajga  had  encamped  for  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  very  near  to  the  Dutch  settlement, 
and  were  pleasantly  received.  He  had  taken  op 
his  quarters  with  the  pastor  Dominicus  Mega* 
polensis,  for  his  companions  wished  to  remain  for 
a  few  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Renselaerswyk 
in  order  to  seek  out  an  old  huntinj^  i^ce  not  now 
frequented  by  the  Indians. 

By  Renard's  wish  the  father  had  not  said  any- 
thing about  the  bushranger,  and  was,  therefore, 
not  a  little  surprised  when  his  friendly  host  in* 
formed  him  that,  shortly  before  his  arrival,  two 
Mohawk  chiefs  and  about  a  dozen  warriors  bad 
come  to  Renselaerswyk  in  search  of  him,  and  r^ 

auired  him  to  be  given  up  to  them  on  account  d 
le  murder  of  a  youne  girl.  Van  Curler,  who 
came  to  the  house  of  the  pastor  to  welcome  the 
father,  confirmed  this,  and  said  that  Jan  had  net 
for  a  long  time  been  seen  in  this  place,  and  tbit 
he  acted  very  wisely  to  keep  out  of  sight  as  be 
would  very  soon  have  been  put  under  bars  and 
bolts. 

After  this  communication  the  missionan^  coold 
not  but  tell  all  that  had  passed  in  regard  to  the 
murder  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  com- 
mandant. He  said  he  was  unable  to  guess  why 
this  man  sought  his  life.  He  could  almost  believe 
that  when  he  rushed  into  Wagawalla's  hut  be 
was  net  in  his  right  mind. 

Meg  apolensis  shook  his  head ;  he  believed  that 
the  bushranger  was  incited  by  the  Mohai^  to 
the  murder  of  Jaques,  and  that  the  savages  only 
wanted  Tan  to  be  given  up  to  them  that  they  migbt 
protect  him  from  the  revenge  of  the  HoUandeis. 

Van  Curler  declared  that  devils  were  devils ; 
"if  I  catch  the  fellow,"   he  growled,  "he  fiball 
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any  ceremony  make  an  immediate  roar- 
with  the  rope-maker's  daughter ;  and  if  the 
dns  want  hmi  they  must  cut  down  the  gal- 
Krd  themsehres,  and  do  what  they  will  with 
The  fellow  will  not  escape  from  my  hands 
if  once  he  gets  into  them.  Renard  has  a 
to  pluck  with  this  Tan,  though  he  is  so  ob- 


[y  silent  about  it 
pif  Jan  is  taken  you  will  bring  a  regular  action 
:  him  ?  "  asked  the  father. 
^es,  he   shall  be  judged  according  to  our 
Dort-martial.    We  do  not  delay  much  with 
•coundrels.    I  have  now  come  to  the  con- 
that  he  deceived  me  last  autumn  when  I 
to  Gandawaga  on  vour  account.    I  will 
( the  bottom  of  his  villainy  before  we  are  a 

r — of  that  you  may  be  quite  sure." 
priest   pursued   the   subject   no  further. 
Jacob  Jansen  and  Peter  Bluten  soon 
bid  hlro  welcome,  and  the  conversation 
different  turn.    The  missionary  had  to  tell 
ience  among  the  savages, 
day  he  returned  with  his  Indian  com- 
to  the  fishing-place,  and  though  Waga- 
t  first  would  not  allow  him  to  drag  the 
nets,   he  applied  himself  bravely  to   the 
A  good  understanding   prevailed  in  the 
t,  and  as  the  catch  was  very  2Q>undant 
ititious  fear  of  Ondesonk  entirely  dis- 
and  he  was  treated  as  if  indeed  a  mem- 
tribe. 

calm  was  not  to  last  long,  for  a  courier 
ed  with  the  news  that  another  band  of 
had  returned  with  some  captive  Hurons, 
:  a  war  feast  with  human  sacrifices  was 
celebrated  in  Gandawaga.    F.  Jaques  re- 
}  the  fearful  announcement  with  terror,  and 
troabled  soul,  there  was  no  echo  to  the  joy 
'  wild  companions.    Hurons,   and  among 
probably  young  Christiaus,  were  to  be  offered 
*imder  fearful  tortures   to  the   gods  of  the 
I,  and  they  would   have  no  comfort,  no 
1  help  to  aid  their  endurance.    Many  of 
captives  would  not  yet  hive  been  baptized, 
l^wotild  in  their  last  moments  bless  the  hand 
made  them  chiklren  of  God's  Church.    He 
do  this,  and  he  would.    He  was  free ;  and 
Wagawalla  and  her  husband  returned  to 
awaga  with  their  adopted  son,  he  could  do 
his  conscience  directed  and  his  heart  longed 
Bat  there  was  not  an  hour  to  be  lost,  for  the 
res    were    not   accustomed   to  defer  these 
rsions  **  for  amy  length  of  time. 
h  speedy  decision,  the  father  at  once  went 
foster  parents,  and  told  them  of  his  heart's 
They  listened  in  silence,  and  then  the 
declared  that  Wagawalla  had  adopted 
ik,  and  it  was  for  her  to  decide.    But  he 
that  the  passions  of  the  warriors  would 
inflamed  by  the  arrival  of  these  new  captives, 
dtfaat  Ondesonk  would  run  a  risk  by  returning 
Gandawaga  nncalled  for,  in  order  to  show  his 
"^"ithy  with  the  enemies  of  his  people,  and  to 
them ;  and  then  Assendase  and  his  other 
wonld  find  it  easy  to  satisfy  their  thirst 
leveoge,  in  one  or  another  manner.    The  war- 
-^^t  wbo  had  a  cordial  feeling  of  good  will  to- 
%ird8  the  missionary,  thus  concluded  his  speech : 
"Qodesook  woula  go  into  the  cave  of  the  strong 


i 


bear,  that  he  may  comfort  a  savage  whom  the 
bear  has  taken,  and  will  strangle.  Can  Onde- 
sonk escape  from  the  bear  when  he  holds  fast  the 
prey  which  he  fears  Ondesonk  will  deprive  him 
of  ?  The  bear  will  growl  at  Ondesonk,  and  strike 
him  down  with  his  claws,  and  Ondesonk  will  not 
be  able  to  say :  *  Bear,  you  are  doing  wron^.' 
The  bear  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  friendly  with 
his  captives.  He  who  is  his  enemies  fiiend  must 
be  his  enemy.  Ondesonk  is  wise ;  he  will  know 
what  to  do." 

Wagawalla  thought  with  her  husband ;  but  she 
was  a  Christian,  and,  therefore,  knew  the  motive 
which  led  Ondesonk  into  this  danger  well  enough 
to  be  able,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  appreciate 
it.  She  did  not,  therefore,  press  him  to  give  up 
his  intention,  ^e  only  said  with  a  stream  of 
tears: 

"  If  Ondesonk  will  ^o  to  Gandawaga  he  must ; 
but  he  hears  what  awaits  him  there.  Wagawalla 
is  a  simple  squaw ;  she  cannot  say  to  Ondesonk  : 
'  Do  this,  and  do  not  do  that.'  Ondesonk  knows 
best  what  the  good  God  requires  of  him,  and  that 
he  will  do.  wagawalla  will  put  everything  into 
Ondesonk' s  canoe  that  he  requires  for  the  jour- 
ney, and  she  will  beg  her  master  to  take  him  to 
the  village  of  the  Pale -faces.  Wagawalla' s  heart 
is  dark,  and  it  is  full  of  sorrow.  If  Ondesonk 
would  listen  to  her  words,  she  would  say  to  him  : 
'  My  son  ought  not  to  return  to  Gandawaga.'  " 

**  I  ought ;  I  must  do  what  my  duty  requires," 
replied  the  missionary,  eamesUy;  and  he  went 
out  to  make  what  preparations  were  necessary 
for  his  return. 

Wagawalla' s  husband  was  quite  ready  to  ac- 
company the  missionary  without  any  delay,  and 
set  out  the  following  momine.  A  heavy  storm 
had  arisen  in  the  evening,  and  was  at  its  height 
during  the  sight.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
the  fishermen  were  obliged  to  leave  the  river  side 
and  take  refuge  on  the  high  ground  near; 
branches  were  torn  fix>m  the  trees,  which  some- 
time feU  with  a  loud  crash  to  the  ground.  Added 
to  this,  the  lightning  flamed  firom  the  heavens, 
and  the  thunder  pealed,  while  the  swelling  flood 
rushed  with  loud  murmur  through  its  narrow  bed. 
When  the  two  men  entered  their  bark  canoe,  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  that  thev  should  be  able 
to  stem  the  torrent ;  but  Renselaerswyk  was  only 
to  be  reached  in  this  way  on  account  of  the  tor- 
rents pouring  from  the  heights,  and  the  example 
of  the  white  man,  who  rowed  with  his  utmost 
strength,  encouraged  his  Indian  companion  to 
exertion. 

It  was  evening  before  they  reached  the  settle- 
ment. As  they  were  both  quite  exhausted  by 
their  hard  work,  F.  Jaques  asked  his  fosterfiather 
to  accept  with  him  the  repeated  offers  of  hos- 
pitality made  by  Peter  Bluten,  and  the  warrior 
was  ready  to  do  this.  Only  a  sleepy  watcher  had 
seen  their  approach  to  the  landing  place,  and  he 
let  them  go  on  their  way  when  the  priest  men- 
tioned his  name,  but  whea  they  arrived  at  Peter 
Bluten' s  shop  the^  found  the  lights  already  ex- 
tinguished, excepting  one  small  oil  lamp.  Morris, 
the  factotum  of  the  master  of  the  house,  rubbed 
his  sleepy  eyes  when  he  perceived  the  late  visitors. 

**  Does  evemne  here  go  to  bed  with  the 
chickens  ?  "  asked  the  priest,  smiling. 
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"  Not  exactly,  but  we  have  had  to  work  hard  in 
consequence  of  the  storm." 

The  guardian  of  the  shop  stared  at  the  mis- 
sionary full  of  surprise. 

"It  is  the  gentleman  from  Gandawaga !  Sit 
down.  Mynheer  will  be  with  you  directly.  I  will 
go  and  call  him." 

The  tired  men  had  hardly  seated  themselves 
upon  a  bench  when  Peter  was  in  the  shop. 

'*  God  be  thanked  that  you  escaped  those  blood- 
hounds/' he  cried,  hurrying  up  to  the  missionary 
in  great  excitement. 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  priest. 

"  The  Mohawks  have  sworn  your  death.  A 
great  band  of  red-skins  came  at  noon  to-dav  in 
search  of  vou ;  they  ran  here  on  foot,  for  their 
canoes  had  become  leaky.  Do  you  not  come  from 
the  feasting  place  further  on  by  the  Mority 
River?"  (now  the  Hudson). 

**  Yes,  we  come  from  thence,  but  we  have  seen 
no  Mohawks  in  search  of  me.  We  were  a  long 
time  upon  the  water  in  coming  here." 

"  Morris,  what  are  you  standing  there  staring 
at  ?  Go  as  fast  as  you  can  to  the  commandant, 
and  tell  him  that  M.  Jaques  is  here,  and  knows 
not  a  word  of  the  disturbance  in  Gandawaga! 
Quick,  I  say." 

The  factotum  obeyed,  and  Peter  Bluten  walked 
up  and  down  and  among  his  chests  and  bales  in 
great  excitement. 

"  Now  solve  this  riddle  for  me,  my  friend," 
begged  the  priest  after  a  short  pause. 

AJter  he  had  in  some  measure  composed  him- 
self, the  good  man  began : 

*'  I  do  not  rightly  know  all  the  circumstances 
myself.  The  Mohawks— there  were  about  a  dozen 
of  them — came  here  very  much  excited.  They 
thought  they  should  find  you  here,  and  as  I  could 
give  them  no  account  of  vou  they  went  off  to  the 
General.  I  heard  afterwards  that  a  band  of  savages 
had  gone  from  Gandawaga  some  time  since  to- 
wards the  S.  Lawrence,  and  that  one  of  them 
had  had  some  writing  from  you,  which  he  was  to 
give  to  the  Frenchmen.  This  man  was  a  Huron, 
had  been  long  a  captive,  and  was  taken  into  the 
tribe.  He  went  at  once  to  the  new  fort  which  the 
French  have  erected  at  the  confluence  of  some 
river  with  the  S.  Lawrence.  The  Mohawks  had 
already  had  a  pleasant  welcome  there." 

"That  must  be  the  new  Fort  Richelieu,"  re- 
marked the  priest. 

"  I  think  tne  General  gave  it  that  name,"  con- 
tinued the  merchant.  "The  Huron  went  in  to  de- 
liver your  letter,  but  as  he  remained  absent  for 
some  time,  his  comrades  began  to  be  suspicious, 
and  went  in  after  him.  Then  one  of  the  soldiers 
fired  at  them,  and  other  soldiers  did  the  same, 
and  before  the  Mohawks  could  recover  from  their 
surprise,  the  cannon  were  fired  from  the  fort,  and 
lead  and  iron  fell  like  snow  flakes.  The  red- 
skins fled  back  to  Gandawaga  and  raised  a  ter- 
rible alarm.  They  swear  bv  all  their  gods  that 
you  were  guilty  of  this  misrortune,  and  that  you 
should  pay  for  it  with  your  life." 

"What  a  dreadful  misunderstanding!"  cried 
the  Jesuit,  shocked.  "  My  letter  contained  an 
account  of  the  plans  for  the  war  that  had  come  to 
my  ears ;  and  I  also  be^^ged  that  the  bearer  of  it 
and  his  companions  might  be  kindly  treated,  and 


I  then  might  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  tieat 
with  the  Mohawks." 

"  Well,  thank  God  that  you  are  here.  D« 
your  companion  understand  what  we  say?*' 

"No,  my  friend;  he  only  understands 
speaks  his  own  language.  But  he  most  1 
everything,  for  he  is  well  inclined  towards  me, 
I  can  trust  him  like  a  brbther.  Let  me  tcU 
what  is  most  necessary.  He  seems  to  be  gftti 
impatient." 

"  Do  as  you  please,  sir.    In  your  place  I 
not  enter  into  any  explanation,  but  only  thiol 
my   own    safety,    and   trust   no  red-skin, 
warned." 

"  Be  easy,  good  Bluten !  I  must  speak  to 
man,"  repeated  the  missionary,  and  then  be 
lated  what  had  happened  to  his  fostedather. 

Wagawalla's  husband  was  full  of  alarm  « 
he  heard  the  unexpected  intelligence,  and  be 
clared  that  under  no  circumstances  could  T 
sonk  return  to  Gandawaga,  for  he  would 
with  certain  death,  and  it  would  be  useless. 

"Ondesonk  must  fly,"  he  said;  "hebi 
enemies  among  the  Mohawks,  who  reouire  1 
for  that  of  the  warriors  who  have  been 
Ondesonk  is  a  good  man,  but  the  red  men 
understand  him." 

The  missionary  sat  in  deep  thought, 
event  crossed  all  his  plans.  He  would  a 
Gandawaga  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to  the 
tives  ;  and  his  own  life  would  not  be  spared, 
could  he  forsake  these  people  to  whom  G 
Providence  had  brought  him?  Some  of 
savages  had  been  secretly  won  over  to  Christi 
and  others  had  begun  to  listen.  Could  he 
the  seed  to  perish  which  had  fallen  into  a  f 
soil  ?  And  that  must  happen  if  he  decided 
flight.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  to  coi 
that  he  could  never  more  hope  to  work 
missionary  among  these  angry  savages. 
Mohawks  believed  him  to  be  the  instigator 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  their  warrio( 
Fort  Richelieu ;  and  Assendase,  who  thirste( 
blood,  would  not  let  the  opportunity  slm. 
fled  tliere  would  still  be  the  possibili^  of  his 
ing  for  God's  honour  and  the  salvation  ol 
He  thought  how  singular  it  was  that  now, 
such  circumstances,  he  should  have  come 
Hollanders.  The  Providence  of  God  was  pi 
visible  in  this. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Travellers  out  on  the  red  hills,  says  a  C^ 
fomia  paper,  have  often  shuddered  at  the  sigl 
of  hom^  toads,  which  are  as  numetoos  ^ 
black-birds.  -  The  ugly  creatures  are  as  a* 
dreaded  as  rattlesnakes,  but  a  Chinaman  spe 
all  the  summer  and  fall  gathering  them.  Recei^ 
he  made  a  shipment  of  two  thousand  of  d 
toads  to  San  Francisco,  from  which  place  tb 
will  be  sent  to  China.  The  toads  are  the 
converted  into  various  kinds  of  medicin^  wfau 
sell  very  high.  For  the  cure  of  chills  ^ 
fever  they  are  said  to  be  the  finest  im 
known.  A  toad  is  placed  in  a  flask  of  wto* 
for  several  weeks,  and  then  the  stuff  is  sol^i 
a  tonic. 
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LSABEL  EJJGAGES  BRANDOJi's  syiirAnilES. 


|e  Cnie  anb  iht  Jaisc:  i\ft  .StarjT  of  an  (Unstlfis^  ^ifc* 

By    ALICE    HORLOR. 


CHAPTER   VIL 
iiy  THE  SAD  SE\  waves. 
lERE  was  never  a  spot  more  suited  fo 
lovers    ihaa    Lynmouth.      This    little 
romanlk   village  of  North   Devon    is 


so  secluded,  so  rural,  so  thoroughly  unspoilt  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Beauty  meets  the  eye  wherever 
you  wander,  whether  through  the  vallt^y,  by  the 
side  of  the  glidinj?  East  Lyn,  which  now  bounds 
over  mossgrowD  boulders  iB'^li^lMig-^fSsaai,  now 
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steals  along  in  deep  placid  pools  where  the  shy 
trout  disport  themselves  in  fancied  security  from 
the  angler's  line;  or  climb  the  surrounding 
*'  Tors  "  to  obtain  the  glorious  view  which  there 
bursts  upon  the  sight.  It  seems,  indeed,  a 
paradise  to  Arthur  and  Isabel.  All  things  are 
made  fair  by  Love's  rose-hued  tints,  and  even  the 
dreariest  aspect  takes  colour  and  form  beneath 
his  spell ;  but  when  Nature's  sweetest  scenery  is 
added  to  his  charms  what  greater  dream  of  happy 
hours  can  be  imagined  ?  Thpse  days  will  never 
fade  out  of  Arthur  and  Isabel's  mind  which  were 
passed  in  Lyn mouth's  delightful  scenes ;  life  for 
them  within  its  sylvan  solitudes  became  a  deeper 
joy,  for  in  only  a  few  months  time  they  were  to  be 
together  never  again  to  part,  bound  by  the  mystic 
circle  of  shining  gold. 

And  to  Fay  also,  the  victim  of  unrequited 
affection,  excluded  from  the  happiness  around, 
Lynmouth  brings  some  consolation  and  oblivion. 
Sne  half  conquers  the  secret  sorrow  which  is 
destroying  her  life.  Long  hours  she  passes 
within  sound  of  the  sea's  slumberous  murmurs, 
or  straying  through  the  Lyn's  deep  valley,  and 
her  youth  asserts  itself  once  more,  for  a  faint  pink 
tinges  her  cheeks  and  her  step  grows  light,  while 
the  calm  of  Nature's  beauty  lays  a  soothing  touch 
upon  her  soul  and  bids  it  rest.  Mrs.  Harvey 
rejoices  in  the  change.  Fay  is  too  reserved  for 
there  to  be  any  confidence  between  them;  she 
would  have  had  things  otherwise,  as  we  know ; 
and  her  motherly  heart  has  realised  only  too  well 
how  matters  are  with  her  adopted  daughter,  and 
has  secretly  mourned  the  misfortune  which  she 
could  not  averts  Now  she  sees  a  return  of  Fay's 
smiles,  and  sometimes  her  low  sweet  laugh  rings 
out,  and  Mrs.  Harvey  flatters  herself  with  the 
hope  that  Fay  will  forget  her  •*  love's  young 
dream  "  and  perchance  find  a  happier  love  in  a 
brighter  future. 

She  does  not  witness  the  secret  tears,  nor  know 
of  the  dreary  night  watches  which  the  girl  passes 
in  bitter  struggles  with  her  still  troubled  heart. 
It  is  so  hard  to  see  the  cup  of  life  filled  to  the 
brim  with  choicest  nectar  for  some,  while  to  others 
the  bitterness  of  gall  is  in  the  draught ;  but  as  a 
true  poet  writes : 

Till  death  the  weary  spirit  free. 
Thy  God  hat  said  'tis  good  for  thee 
To  live  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 
Take  it  on  tnut  a  little  while. 
Soon  shalt  thoa  read  the  mystery  right, 
la  the  fnll  sunshine  oi  His  smile. 

And  perhaps  Fay  is  to  learn  some  day  why  such 
a  fate  is  meted  out  to  her.  Now  she  lifts  her  cross 
with  diflSculty.  Meek  under  the  load,  but  dragging 
it  so  heavily.  Poor  child!  suffer  on.  One  knows 
the  burden  Who  has  borne  a  more  poignant 
anguish,  and  yet  did  not  disdain  to  utter  a  human 
cry  in  His  desolation,  and  when  His  own  good 
wisdom  sees  it  well,  He  will  loose  thy  bruised 
shoulders  from  the  load. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  there  was. 
As  many  dogs  there  be. 

*'  Put  down  that  stick  !     How  dare  you  strike  the 
poor  dog   in  that    brutal    manner  ?  "   exclaims 


Arthur  Harvey,  as  when  strolling  with  IsAd 
towards  Countisbury,  at  a  turn  of  the  road  tfaiq 
encounter  this  scene.  A  boy,  ragged  and  dirty 
with  his  back  turned  towards  them  cruelly  beatii^ 
a  wiry  terrier  which  lies  helplessly  at  his  fee 
uttering  sharp  moans  of  pain. 

At  Arthur's  fierce  exclamation,  the  lad  lifts  a 
ugly  face  over  his  shoulder,  and  with  a  loci  \ 
once  malicious  and  imbecile  upon  it,  respoa 
defiantly : 
*•  It  be  my  own  dog." 
"  That  is  no  reason  for  you  to  ill-use  it." 
An  insolent  grin  is  the  boy's  only  answer  tod 
protest  while  another  heavy  blow  from  theknott 
stick  descends  on  the  poot  terrier,  stretching 
apparently  lifeless  on  the  ground.    Arthur  enraf 
at  the  brutal  act,   impulsively  springs  fom 
wrests  the  cudgel  from  the  boy's  hand,  andij 
it  right  well  about  his  shoulcfers.     Kicking  | 
writhing  the  lad's  limbs  twist  round  his  assail 
trying  to  throw  him,  but  Arthur's  strong  ^ 
never  relaxes  until  a  good  thrashing  havinjfl 
administered,  he  breaks  the  stick  in  twaiil 
throws  it  from  him,  crying : 

**  There,  you  cowardly  scoundrel !  let  that  I 
lesson  to  you  for  the  future." 

Slowly  rubbing  his  bruised  shoulders,  I 
ragged  creature  shakes  his  fist  in  the  air,  I 
eyes  flashing  with  rage. 

"1*11  pay  thee  cut  for  this  some  day,  seei 
don't,"  he  muiters,  with  a  look  of  fienl 
cunning,  and  shambles  away. 

**0h,  Arthur,"  cries  Isabel,  as  the  boy  g 
out  of  hearing",  "  did  you  see  his  face  ?  it  i 
like  a  demon  m  its  look  of  hate.  I  wish  yoni 
not  struck  him." 

"  I  could  not  help  it :  his  cruelty  to  that  d 
animal  set  my  blood  on  fire ;  and  after  all! 
glad  the  fellow  felt  a  few  good  blows,  for 
thoroughly  deserved  a  thrashing." 

'*  Yes,  he  did ;  but  I  wish  you  had  not  becai 
one  to  give  it.  That  boy  is  half  an  idiM  andi 
known  for  his  bitter  reveneefiil  nature.  ^ 
mother  was  a  gipsy,  and  died  a  violent  deat 
some  scuffle  with  her  tribe.  I  shall  never  I 
his  savage  look  at  you— there  was  murder  ii 
eyes,"  says  Isabel,  with  a  nervous  shiver. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  if  his  power « 
equal  to  his  will,"  quietiy  replies  the  young  • 
stooping  to  examine  the  prostrate  dog ;  but  ^ 
touches  it,  the  stunning  effect  of  the  last  a 
seems  to  pass  off;  it  gets  up,  shakes  itself, a 
trots  off  m  the  same  direction  taken  by 
ruffianly  master. 

**  Poor  little  beast !  "  sighs  Arthur,  "  I 
afraid  he  will  suffer  still  more  for  my  chamj 
ship.  How  did  you  learn  anything  about 
boy,  Isabel  ?  " 

**  From    the  woman   who  keeps  the 
machines.    He  was  loitering  about  them  one 
and  she  ordered  him  off,  saying  at  the  same 
quietly  to  me :  'I  must  get  rid  of  him,  for  fe 
his  stealing  something  from  the  lad:cs,  but  1 
almost  afeard  to  speak  much   to  him;  he* 
main  dangerous  boy  when  crossed.'    And  I  « 
heard  from  others  that  the  people  arc  ^[ajd 
him,    for   though    half-witted    he  is  es^ 
cunning.       He    is    said    never    to   ^'"^J 
njury,  but   to  brood  over  it   until  the  mow 
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cofDes  in  which  he  can  revenge  himself,  which  he 
£aib  not  to  do.  Oh,  Arthur,  if  he  should  harm 
yoo!"  and  the  girl  in  terror  at  this  thought 
presses  closer  to  her  lover's  side. 

"Nonsense!  my  love,"  responds  Arthur,  with 
a  tfflder  look  into  the  blue  eyes  upraised  to  his. 
"A  good  stick  will  be  a  pretty  safe  protection 
agaiDst  a  boy  like  that.  But  his  words  were  most 
likdy  an  idle  threat  not  likely  to  be  put  into 
oecodon.  Much  as  he  may  desire  to  have 
ineoge  be  will  not  care  to  put  himself  within 
leachofthelaw." 

"Perhaps  not,"  returns  Isabel  doubtfully ; 
"sfflldo  wish  you  had  not  beaten  him.". 

Adter  laughs  at  her  fears. 

*lb  dear  "  he  cries,  **  you  are  not  so  fond  of 

,  mm  as  some  one  I  know,  or  you  would  have 

»  ajiad  over  that  boy's  thrashing.    Had  little 

%  been  by  my  side  instead  of  you,  she  would 

te  rushed  to  the  defence  of  that  poor  dog,  like 

fsoall  fory,  and  if  I  had  not  pimished  him, 

'•Kiid,  I  believe,  have  done  it  with  her  own  hands. 

.7&e  only  time  one  learns  Fay  has  a  temper  is 

•tea  she  comes  upon  the  scene  of  any  cruelty  to 

ftiunals— then    it    is    Donna    Quixote    to    the 

ttscael" 

"I  was  also  glad  to  see  his  cruelty  chastised, 
toly  I  am  afraid  that  his  malice  will  wreak  itself 
jianniDg  you.     Do  be  careful  if  you  meet  with 
in." 

Oh,  yes.  But  do  not  encourage  wild  fancies, 
think  this  half- imbecile  lad  likely  to  become  a 
fcrderer,  or  anjrthing  of  that  sort;  the  rural 
TDd,  my  dear,  is  too  stolid  for  that  1 " 
Then  dismissing  the  subject  they  fall  into  tender 
taverse,  which  makes  them  quite  oblivious  of  the 
^dust,  ankle  deep,  beneath  their  feet,  as  they 
B&b  the  hill  towards  the  small  hamlet  of 
Aondsbory.    On  their  return  Arthur  remarks  to 

mother,  entering  the  room  where  she  and  Fay 

seated: 

"We  have  had  quite  a  thrilling  adventure." 
"Indeed !  what  has  happened  ?  " 
-Aithnr  recounts  the  circumstances,  ending  with 
■ischievous  glance  at  his  companion,  as  he 


Isabel  was  quite  alarmed  by  a  mysterious 
_^Jthe  uttered  of  '  paying  me  out,'  " 
Kl  Harvey  smiles. 

"ithreat  is  nothing  from  a  boy  of  that  class ; 

I  have  forgotten  all  about  it  by  now.    Still 

Br,  I  woold  not  interfere  with  such  people  if  I 

you." 

•Bttt  mother,  I  could  not  let  him  belabour  that 

bnite  as  be  was  doing  without  interfering, 

io  a  case  of  downright  wanton  cruelty,  there 

ittKhing  like  a  good  thrashing  to  teach  amend- 

ttt.    But  I  see  if  I  want  praise  for  *  doughty 

pds,' "  continues  Arthur  with  a  laugh,  **  I  must 

■^  it  from  Fay." 

f  He  crosses  over  to  the  girl's  side. 
^Yott  think  I    did  right,  do  you   not,  little 

F^s  lovely  eyeft  kindle  with  enthusiastic  fire. 
I"  Yoo  know  I  do,"  she  cries,  •*  I  could  not 
pad  quietly  by  and  see  a  poor  animal  tortured." 
I/No;  you  would  have  rushed  in  to  hold  the 
pWn«l  for  the  administration  of  justice  if 
Fcwwtty.eh?" 


She  blushes  as  she  responds : 

"  I  am  afraid  I  should ;  I  never  stop  to  think 
when  I  see  any  cruelty  going  on." 

"And  what  became  of  the  dog?"  asks  Mrs. 
Harvey. 

"  Aner  lying  stunned  for  a  time,  it  got  up  and 
followed  its  master." 

"  I  only  hope  he  will  treat  it  better  after  this," 
says  Mrs.  Harvey. 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  fear  the  vengeance  with 
which  he  threatened  me  is  most  hkely  to  be 
wreaked  upon  the  poor  brute." 

"  I  fancy  I  have  seen  an  idiotic-looking  boy  in 
Lynmouth,  is  it  the  same  I  wonder,"  remarks 
Fay. 

"  He  lives  at  Martinhoe,"  Isabel  says. 

"  She  knows  his  whole  history." 

•'He  is  one  of  a  tribe  of  gipsies.  When  they 
camp  at  Martinhoe,  he  loiters  about  here  with 
ferns  to  sell." 

"  I  have  seen  him  then  standing  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Valley  of  Rocks,"  says  Fay. 

**  Yes ;  he  is  often  there.  I  cannot  bear  to  look 
at  him,  for  he  has  a  singularly  repulsive  face," 
replies  Isabel. 

"  I  noticed  he  had  a  different  look  to  the  people 
about  there,  a  crafty,  half-savage  expression,  I 
thought  it." 

"You  might  have  said  so,  had  you  seen  the 
glance  he  bestowed  on  Arthur  to-day  when  he 
said  he  '  would  pay  him  out ' — it  was  positively 
fiendish." 

Fay  casts  a  startled  look  at  Ardiur,  and  her 
heart  cries  silently : 

"  If  evil  is  to  come  to  you,  God  help  me  to  avert 
it!" 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  SNAKE  IN  THE  GRASS. 

During  their  residence  in  Lynmouth,  Isabel  has 
been  all  sweetness  to  Arthur,  but  now  once  more 
the  one  fatal  failing  in  her  character  becomes 
dommant.  At  Ley  Abbey  there  dwells  an  old 
friend  of  the  Harveys,  who  gladly  renews  his 
acquaintance  with  them.  He  spends  many  hours 
in  their  society  and  often  invites  them  to  his 
house.  Herbert  Brandon  is  still  a  handsome 
man,  although  his  hair  is  tinged  with  grey,  and 
forty  years  or  more  have  passed  over  his  head. 
He  has  never  married,  and  his  sister  is  mistress 
at  Lev,  but  beneath  the  spell  of  Isabel's  fascina- 
tions his  heart  yields  at  fast  to  a  tender  attach- 
ment, and  he  becomes  completely  her  slave.  He 
is  aware  of  her  engagement,  but  she  smiles  upon 
him  and  he  falls  under  her  power.  He  looks  not 
at  the  future ;  he  recks  not  what  time  shall  bring; 
but  only  revels  in  the  present  bliss  of  her  society, 
and  flutters  like  a  moth  about  a  dazzling  light. 
Like  many  another  charming  coquette,  Isabel 
delights  in  binding  captives  in  her  chains,  so  she 
encourages  his  infatuation,  all  regardless  of  her 
plighted  troth.  Arthur  sees  it  all  m  silent  anger, 
but  the  smouldering  fire  of  his  wrath  breaks  not 
forth  at  first,  until  matters  come  to  a  climax. 

Mr.  Brandon  invites  them  all  to  dine  and  sleep 

at  Ley  Abbey.     All  through  that  day  Arthur 

marks  the  devoted  attention  their  host  pays  to 
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Isabel,  and  her  willing  acceptance  of  the  same, 
but  he  makes  no  comment  upon  it,  though  the 

r*  1  is  fully  aware  what  her  lover's  silence  denotes, 
thought  comes  whether  she  is  tr3ring  his 
patience  too  £ar ;  still  her  wilful  nature  urges  her 
on  to  pay  no  heed  to  his  evident  displeasure.  But 
the  next  morning  dawns  and  this  is  the  scene 
which  meets  Arthur  Harvey's  eyes  as  he  enters 
the  room  where  breakfast  is  laid.  The  door  opens 
noiselessly,  and  his  entrance  is  unheard.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  long  room  is  a  little  group  of 
three ;  Isabel,  with  handkerchief  in  hand,  is 
lifting  pathetic  eyes  full  of  tears  to  Herbert 
Brandon's  face,  who  gazes  down  on  her  with 
passionate  devotion,  while  Miss  Brandon  grasps 
Isabel's  disengaged  hand  and  looks  at  her  with 
profound  sympathy. 

"  What  IS  the  matter  ?  "  says  a  stem  voice,  and 
Arthur,  whose  anger  is  now  at  white  heat,  strides 
to  his  betrothed' s  side. 

Isabel  starts. 

She  has  been  making  a  letter  of  sickly  sen- 
timentality received  from  one  of  her  friends,  a 
pretext  for  engaging  Herbert  Brandon's  sym- 
pathies, and  has  seen  how  easily  her  tears  can 
move  the  bachelor's  heart,  but  she  knows  in  what 
a  light  these  coquetries  of  hers  must  strike  upon 
her  lover's  eyes,  and  that  at  last  the  fire  of 
jealousy  within  his  breast  flames  fiercelv.  She 
murmurs  some  incoherent  reply  to  Arthur  s  ques- 
tion, and  her  eyes  are  quickly  dried ;  but  Herbert 
Brandon  hovers  round  her,  expressing  in  gentle 
words  his  sorrow  for  her  distress. 

"  Isabel,  will  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  these 
tears  ?  "  again  sternly  demands  Arthur,  **  or  am  1 
alone  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  ?  " 

Thus  adjured,  the  girl  says  pettishly : 

"  I  have  received  a  very  sad  letter  from  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  and  it  has  made  me  so  miserable 
that  I  was  stupid  enough  to  cry,  but  of  course  ^<7i^ 
do  not  s]rmpatnize  !  " 

"Not  with  the  semblance  of  grief  to  attract 
admiring  eyes ! "  says  her  lover  bitterly,  and  turns 
abruptly  away. 

Not  another  word  passes  between  them  until  the 
visit  is  over  and  they  once  more  return  home.  For 
a  long  time  Arthur  feels  hurt  and  sore  at  Isabel's 
conduct,  but  eventually,  her  influence  over  him 
being  so  great,  she  wins  him  back  to  forgive 
her,  and  once  again  the  course  of  love  runs 
smoothly 

But  Uie  passion  she  has  aroused  in  Herbert 
Brandon  is  not  so  soon  to  die  out ;  putting  aside 
all  considerations  of  friendship,  and  that  she  is 
already  the  promised  wife  of  another,  he  lays 
strong  siege  to  her  affections,  trying  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  gain  her.  And  the  girl. 
weak  as  water,  is  touched  by  his  many  proo^  of 
devotion.  Her  vanity  is  pleased  by  his  admira- 
tion. Arthur  is  a  blunt,  outspoken  young  English- 
man, loving  her  with  all  the  affection  of  his  strong 
young  heart,  but  like  many  of  his  race  inapt  at 
turning  a  compliment,  or  m  expressing  in  well- 
worded  phrases  his  sentiments,  while  this  new 
lover  has  an  oily  tongue  well  versed  in  pretty 
nothings  which  oft  to  a  woman's  mind  express 
80  mud). 

Day  by  day  the  lovers  grow  further  apart; 
Arthur  Harvey  takes  moody  walks  by  himself, 


and  Isabel  Avenell  begins  to  wander  where  sh^ 
knows  Herbert  Brandon  is  lingering  to  meet  herj 
To  Fay  this  knowledge  comes  like  a  pam; 
Arthur  s  honour  is  so  dear  to  her,  that  she  can^ 
not  bear  that  one  who  is  to  take  his  name  should 
so  forget  her  womanly  dignity  as  to  roam  about 
Lynmouth  by  another's  side.  She  considers  ho»| 
jto  prevent  the  evil,  but  cannot  see  any  way  in 
which  she  can  interfere  ;  so  sadly  she  i^azes  ot 
Arthur's  clouded  brow,  and  wishes  with  all  he 
soul  that  she  could  remove  the  trouble  whid 
he  is  suffering.  And  Arthur  acknowledges  \i 
himself  that  his  love  has  many  faults,  yet  stil 
cannot  tear  her  image  from  his  heart,  althougl 
she  shows  so  plainly  how  little  his  feelings  an 
considered.  Time  goes  on,  and  the  temporal] 
improvement  in  Fay's  health  ceases;  she  become 
once  more  languid,  pale  and  weak,  for  she  is  » 
bound  up  in  Arthur  that  his  unhappiness  io 
presses  more  than  her  own  ;  she  can  bear  her  owi 
cross,  but  it  is  anguish  to  know  he  is  also  bovei 
beneath  a  weight. 

She  keeps  silence.  Mrs.  Harvey  susped 
nothing,  save  a  slight  disagreement  between  th 
lovers,  and  Isabel's  secret  meetings  with  Braodoi 
are  unknown  save  to  Fav.  Isabel  is  treading  i 
dangerous  path  in  her  folly,  but  her  heart  is  in  oc 
way  touched;  prone  as  she  is  to  seek  admira* 
tion  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  flattered  b; 
the  mature  bachelor's  attention,  it  is  only  thi 
excitement  of  the  moment  that  pleases ;  she  i 
not  false  to  Arthur.  Once  remove  her  fnx 
her  new  lover's  locality,  and  she  would  casfl 
cease  to  remember  him ;  but  she  loves  dangei 
and  likes  to  teaze  Arthur  to  punish  him  for  bi 
anger  at  her  coquetry. 

Late  in  life  Herbert  Brandon  has  fallen  a  prt 
to  love ;  it  holds  him  now  with  a  mighty  powe 
He  has  no  thought  but  for  Isabel  Aveod 
Her  beauty  intoxicates  him  heart  and  soul,  at 
how  to  win  her  from  Her  vows  to  Arthur  HaiH 
is  his  one  dream.  He  matures  his  plans  slovJ 
and  Isabel  little  thinks  how  the  toils  are  set 
the  hunter  for  his  silly,  unconscious  prey.  Soi 
goes  forth  one  fine  autumn  morning  to  Wod 
Bay.  She  is  a  good  walker,  and  her  light  fl 
carry  her  quickly  over  the  four  miles  until  i 
reaches  the  wood  where  she  stops  to  rest  S 
draws  forth  a  book  and  pretends  to  read,  ti 
under  the  shade  of  her  long  lashes  furtive  glancj 
wander  to  the  bay  here  to  be  seen  through  tl 
trees.  Full  well  she  knows  one  watches  mt  k 
coming  to  whom  her  presence  is  like  the  risingl 
a  star.  And  he  comeis.  She  hears  the  splashi 
oars,  the  faint  ripple  of  the  water  on  the  shored 
Herbert  Brandon's  strong  arms  impel  a  M 
towards  her  retreat.  He  lands  impatiently,  an^ 
to  be  by  her  side.  The  boat  is  moored.  Wl 
quick  steps  Brandon  approaches,  every  fe^ 
expressing  his  admiration  for  her. 

To  the  man's  dazzled  eyes  she  is  fair  as  fl 
morning  with  her  curly,  golden  hair,  her  larip 
luminous  eyes,  and  supple  figure  deftly  roan* 
in  her  light  summer  garb.  There  is  no  prctflBi 
now  with  him  of  friendship ;  he  has  thrown  m 
all  disguises ;  he  avows  himself  her  lover,  and 
man's  power  can  win  her  she  shall  be  his  ^^^ 
last  the  girl  appears  to  perceive  that  «*»*  ** 
gone  too  far.  She  rises  from  her  seat,  and  « 
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gins  to  say  that  she  must  return  home,  but  he 
sdies  her  hand  in  his  strong  grasp  : 

"Not  yet,"  he  cries,  "  not  yet  must  you  leave 
oe,  iofict,  oever  again  if  I  can  help  it.  Isabel, 
Df  loie,  be  rame !  £*come  my  dear  and  cherished 

Isabel  struggles  to  free  her  hand,  but  all  in  vain ; 
Ilk  bold  is  like  iron. 

"Hovdare  you  speak  such  words  to  me?" 
ibe  cries.  "Am  I  not  the  promised  wife  of 
Arthur  Harvey?" 

Bitterly  blaming  her  own  folly,  she  is  also  cross 

at  his  taking  advantage  of  it,  and  in  her  secret 

i  ndafittle  afraid  of  him,  for  she  knows  now  that 

Si^with  fire  is  a  dangerous  tbin^,  and  an 
ijk  glitters  in  this  man's  eyes  which  daunts 
I  taitogely. 

I     'Datl**  he  repeats.    "Isabel,  it  is  you  who 
faeiared  to  rouse  a  passion  never  now  to  be 


I  tfagidshed— why  have  you  drawn  me  on  ?  " 
*    "Because  I  was  a  fool ! "  ejaculates  Isabel. 
i  •/ do  not  love  you,  I  never  shall.    I^t  me  go." 
c   Ao  expression  passes  across  his  face  which 
•ies  her  with  dread. 

Tbe  words  are  almost  Jiissed  from  between  his 
feeth: 

'Bat  do  you  think  I  also  am  a  fool !    Am  I  to 

It  mocked  by  a  heartless  woman,  and  then  cast 

■«>Je?  No,  Isabel,  you  have  gone  too  far  to  re- 

|Bat.  Let  your  engagement  with  Harvey  be  at 

end,  and  give  me  back  love  for  love."' 

'}  cannot.    I  have  told  you  so.    You  are  in- 

itiog  me  by  this  persistence.     I    am  to    be 

ttbur'swife." 

And  she  tries  to  be  defiant. 
■Then  a  whirlwind  of  passion  sweeps  across  his 
^  He  seizes  her  hands  and  holds  them  with 
!^p  of  iron : 
Arthur  Harvey's  wife  you  shall  never  be  I    By 
beavens  above  us,  you  are  mine  and  mine 
e ;  no  earthly  power  shall  sever  us  !  " 
^M  feels  faint,  giddy,  almost  powerless  to 
^^  the  tide  of  events  which  seems  to  crush  her. 
suddenly,   from  among  the  trees,  a  small 
e  glides,  a  little  hand  is  laid  on  his  arm. 
^yAtherton  is  hereto  save. 
«ntless  as  an  Amazon  the  little  child  of  the 
^  old  Indian  colonel  stands  in  their   path, 
^  eyes  are  sternly  indignant  as  she  turns 
Mb  Herbert  Brandon. 

%flus  your  honour,  Herbert  Brandon?    Is 

'  pu  friendship  to  Arthur  Harvey  ?      Re- 

f^  betrothed  irom  your  profaning  presence, 

^^  ftank  God  that  you  are  saved  from  per- 

™»5  a  foul  treachery !  " 

w  tnes  to  defend  his  conduct,  but  the  pure 

^^ce  of  this  fragile  girl  calms  the  wild  im- 

which  has  possessed  him  ;  he  knows  that 

^^emc  to  carry  off  Isabel  by  force  has  failed 

1%.    He  puts  down  his  burden.     She  has 

Ito  him  but  a  feather's  weight,  but  Aow  he 

iWing  from  head  to  foot. 

You  do  not  know  all.  Miss  Athertoo,  or  per- 

yoii  would  not  think  me  so  base  as  I  seem, ' ' 

*1  know  enough,"  cries  Fay;  "but  the  blame 
•jot  all  on  your  side,  I  am  fully  aware.  But,  Mr. 
^^on»  a  true  man  should  be  strong  to  resist 
*'iioQ,  and  his  unsullied  honour  should  stand 


firm  to  the  death— even  before  a  pretty  woman's 
wiles." 

"  You  argue  well,  but  ah !  you  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  love,  or  you  would  have  more  mercy 
on  me." 

A  slight  contraction  of  pain  passes  across  Fay's 
gentle  Sice.  How  little  his  weak  soul  can  guess 
the  power  of  an  unselfish  love,  or  that  this  and 
this  alone  has  nerved  the  girl  this  day  to  thwart 
a  scheme  which  would  have  blighted  Arthur's 
life. 

Fay  opens  her  lips  to  answer,  but  Isabel  over- 
come by  the  conflict  of  many  feelings  falls  fainting 
on  the  grass  at  her  feet. 

Hert^rt  Brandon  would  raise  her  in  his  arms. 
He  is  put  aside  by  Fay. 

"Leave  her  to  me,"  she  says.  "Linj^erhere 
no  longer.  You  have  failed  to  accomphsh  your 
design.  God  grant  that  you  and  Isabel  Avenell 
may  never  meet  again.  If  you  have  any  honour 
left  you  will  arrange  matters  so,  for  weak  as  she 
is  her  heart  is  true  to  her  promised  husband,  and 
what  right  have  you  to  stand  between  them  ?  " 

"  Let  me,  at  least,  remain  till  she  recovers," 
he  urges. 

"  Go  at  once,  sir !  If  you  are  a  gentleman  you 
will  go  at  once." 

Herbert  Brandon  in  silence  turns  away.  A  few 
moments  more  and  the  splash  of  oars  is  heard ; 
Fay  has  conquered  by  the  might  of  a  love  like  the 
gold,  pure  and  unsemsh. 

{2o  be  conHnued.) 


FLOWERS. 


Flowers  !  you  must  be  bright  spirits, 

Ye  cannot  be  things  of  earth, 
But  heavenly  visitants,  taking  awhile 

These  forms  for  their  mortal  birth. 

And  then  going  forth  with  missions  of  love 
On'  dewy  petals  like  many-hued  wings. 

Cheering  the  sorrowing,  telling  the  weary 
"  The  darkest  hour  daylight  brings." 

The  footsore  traveller  finds  the  road 

He  has  trodden  so  many  hours 
Growing  less  rugged  and  steep  as  he  stops 

To  gather  the  wayside  flowers. 

Ye  come  "  with  healing  on  your  wings  " 

To  the  bed  of  weary  pain ; 
Sickness  is  lightened  of  half  its  load 

When  the  violets  come  again. 

And  what  can  we  fold  in  dying  hand*. 

Or  lay  before  dying  eyes, 
Bringing  sweeter  visions  of  Heaven's  own  beauty 

Than  the  flowers  of  Paradise  ? 

Ministering  Spirits  !  Children  of  Light ! 

Ye  have  left  your  radiant  bowers 
To  live  here  on  earth,  as  God's  angels  sent 

To  speak  to  us — in  flowers.  ^ 
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SOME    HEROES    OF    CHARLES 
DICKENS. 

By  R.  M.  Johnston.* 


|M0NG  those  who  have  written  of  roan- 
kind,  Dickens  knew  best  the  world 
around  him,  especially  in  that  class 
whom,  being  a  large  majority,  it 
is  most  important  to  understand. 
Sprung  from  almost  the  lowest  stratum,  having 
suffered  many  of  the  pains  which  befall  their 
varied  conditions,  even  when  a  little  child  his  eyes 
were  ever  looking  around  him,  and,  though  un- 
consciously then,  studying  and  learning  them 
well,  destmed  never  to  lose  the  interest  which 
such  knowledge  inspired,  but  to  devote  a  hard- 
working life  in  order  to  impart  to  others, 
among  other  purposes,  a  compassion  that  he 
never  ceased  to  feel.  Never  a  demagogue  nor  a 
vulgarian  nor  a  snob,  when  rich,  illustrious, 
'  courted  by  the  great  he  busied  himself  as  when 
poor,  unknown,  friendless,  and  died  in  the  midst 
of  his  benign  work.  The  recollection  of  some 
accidents  of  his  childhood  was  always  painful — 
not  from  shame  at  the  contrast  with  established 
prosperity,  yet  not  without  some,  a  shade  of 
bitterness  in  the  reflection  that  a  child  so  sensitive 
to  hurt  should  have  been  subjected,  sometimes 
unnecessarily,  to  such  privations.  Before  reading 
the  "  Biography  "  of  Forster  we  knew  that  to  him 
who  had  written  the  histories  of  Tiny  Tim  and  Jo 
of  Tom- All- Alone' s  early  sorrows  had  come  that 
could  not  be  forgotten. 

Such  things  as  these,  as  was  the  case  with 
Akenside  and  Gifford,  sometimes  make  either  a 
satirist  or  a  despiser  of  those  in  one's  same  lot. 
In  minds  except  the  greatest  it  is  not  unnatural 
for  both  shame  and  resentment  to  rise  from 
such  humiliating  recollections.  Even  among  the 
greatest,  tears  must  sometimes  come  in  the  eyes 
and  a  shadow  be  upon  the  heart;  but  these 
qualify  them  better  for  the  histories  which  they 
are  to  indite.  The^  are  only  the  greatest  also  who 
can  become  just  historians  of  the  poor  and  humble. 
Of  these  Dickens  was  never  an  undiscriminating 
champion.  As  the  best  of  his  creations  were 
taken  from  their  midst,  so  were  his  worst.  The 
latter,  indeed,  had  become  known  right  well  in  the 
jails  and  ships  of  transport  to  penal  colonies.  He 
would  make  known  the  former  as  well— important 
information  in  a  community  such  as  London  city, 
where,  not  as  in  country  life,  the  social  positions 
of  the  high  and  the  low  are  so  far  apart  that, 
passing  and  repassing  each  other  every  day,  not 
only  is  there  little  accord  of  sentiments  and 
feelings,  but  unhappily  often  an  utter  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  upper  of  the  characters  of  the 
lower,  their  conditions,  aims,  and  possibilities. 
The  poor  are  known  to  be  poor  indeed,  and  many 
the  charities  that  are  extended.  Yet  money- 
charities  are  far  from  being  the  highest.  Indeed, 
money-charities,  when  not  bestowed  from  a  sense 
of  their  necessi^  to  the  |:iver,  or  from  a  sort  of 
pleasant  consciousness  m  the  giver  of  a  con- 
descension from  peculiar  loftiness  of  mind,  are 

•  In  the  New  YoA  "  CathoUc  World." 


sometimes  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of  bnyiof 
one's  self  off  from  those  more  benignant,  seeking 
acquaintance  with  the  afflicted  and  oppressed,  am 
visiting  them  with  intent  to  comfort  and  relieves 
Dickens  knew  these  classes,*  their  squalij 
poverty,  their  sickliness,  their  hopes  and  despair^ 
their  desires  to  pull  the  rich  out  of  their  grea 
houses  and  splendid  equipages,  and  soil  their  fal 
garments  in  the  dirt  on  which  their  own  beds  wei 
laid,  their  children  born,  and  their  poor  meal 
spread.  But  he  knew  as  well  their  integril)[,thdl 
fear  of  God,  their  unvaunting  courage,  their  loi 
of  wives,  parents,  children,  brothers,  sister 
friends,  their  meny-hearted  drolleries,  thi 
absurd  sentimentalities.  He  knew  all  their  gr 
and  their  frolic,  sympathized  where  sympat 
could  be  afforded,  pitied  where  it  could  not,  al 
laughed  when  he  could  laugh  without  the  pel 
lance  that  embitters  instead  of  sweetening  mitl 
It  is  a  rare  gift  when  one  who  portrays  t 
earnest  can  do  as  well  with  the  sportive.  Sc 
had  done  so,  and,  to  a  less  degree.  Miss  Edi 
worth  also ;  both  late,  because  readers  of  \m 
had  not  yet  come  to  be  profoundly  interested 
the  multitudes.  It  was  jeserved  for  Dickens 
bring  in  the  satyr  as  he  is  in  his  native  wilds. 
say  satyr,  for  in  such  condition,  between  manal 
beast,  the  multitudes  seemed  long  to  have  N 
regarded.  By  the  hand  of  Dickens  these  ni 
shown  to  be  human  beings  with  eyes,  ears,  w 
aspirations  like  those  of  the  gifted  and 
fortunate. 

There  is  something  surprising  in  the  rashii 
with  which,  when  first  feeling  his  mission, 
went  to  its  work.  Yet  rashness  belongs  to 
young,  and,  when  it  succeeds,  its  successes 
splendid.  Witness  the  Cockney  in  "Pickwicl 
in  "Bamaby  Rudge  "  the  idiot  and  the  n^ 
the  pauper  in  '*  Oliver  Twist" ;  the  child  of  shi 
under  a  coward  schoolmaster's  rod  in  "  Nichi 
Nickleby";  in  ••Curiosity  Shop"  a  mothe 
child  with  no  friend  but  God ;  in  "  Bleak  Hoi 
another,  most  unhappy  for  not  being  fathel 
also,  and  yet  another,  even  nameless,  perser 
for  the  sake  of  a  secret  accidentally  lodged  i 
simple  breast,  and  dying  in  neglect,  want, 
exile;  in  "  Copperfield "  a  perennial  prisoni 
the  Marshalsea. 

What  reflections  were  to  be  had,  what  mi 
deduced,  from  these  histories  of  the  lowly  ? 

•  Fortter  in  Mi  biogrrapliy  says :  "  That  he  took  £ro«  tbi 
beginning  of  this  Bayham  Street  life  hit  first  tmprestioo  o\ 
stnif  glinf  poTcrty  which  is  nowhere  more  vividly  shows  U 
the  commoner  streets  of  the  ordinary  London  snbntb,  and^ 
enriched  his  earliest  writings  with  a  freshness  of  origioaJ 
and  qnite  nnitndied  pathos  that  gave  them  mnch  of  th«r  S 
popularity,  there  cannot  be  a  doabt.    *  I  certainly  ns^ 
it,'  he  hai  often  stid  to  me, '  quite  as  weU  then  as  I  do  now. 
he  was  not  conscious  yet  that  he  did  so  understand  it,  or' 
influence  it  was  exerting  on  his  life  even  then.    It  seems  i_ 
too  much  to  assert  of  a  child,  say  at  nine  or  ten  yeafs  oM,  A 
his  observation  of  everything  was  as  close  and  good,  or  that 
had  as  mnch  intuitive  unders^andinff  of  the  character  aad  wei 
ness  of  grown  up  people  around  him,  as  when  the  same  keen  i 
wonderful  faculty  had  made  him  famous  amonc  bm*   B°* 
experience  of  him  led  me  to  put  implicit  faith  in  the  amertioB 
unvaryingly  himself  made,  that  he  had  never  seen  any  ca«i« 
correct  or  change  what  in  hit  boyhood  wm  his  own  i« 
impression  of  any  boy  whom  he  had  had,  as  a  grova  nts, 
opportunity  of  testing  in  later  years." 
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tcnnent  of  the  condiiians   of   poor-houses   and 
mwnboarditg  schonls,  awakenin)^  to  the  mise- 
ries eoUiled  by  the  endless  delays,  hinderings, 
andscDings  of  Chancery  decrees,  and  6xingf  re- 
gard apoo  other  evils  which  had  shocked    him 
I   when  a  child,  and  now  nigh  overwhelmed  him  with 
I   borror.  The  eminent  success   of  his  efforts  for 
I    tbesesnperior  purposes  was  due,  perhaps,  mainly 
I   to  the  humour  which  he  possessed    in    greater 
I   abundance   than    any   novelist    of    any     time. 
i   FwtuDate  for  his  own  being,  fortunate  for  us, 
that  his  spirit     was    so    healthy.       Bitterness 
coold  never   rise    in    the    heart    of    one    who 
I    o^Iaogh  as  heartily  as  he  could  weep.     Not 
ks  ^  he    pity    the  privations   of   the  lowly 
\tx3m  he  could    be  amused    by  their   harm- 
bialKirdities.    What  these  were  he  knew  not 
I    flif  lom   observation     but     experience.       His 
,    *im,'*  as  he  styled    it.  had  once  been   the 
Ivsbisea,  its   inmates   his    parents,  brothers, 
.  astffs,  his  special    friends  and    acquaintances, 
fefering,  unmixed,  constant,  dwelt  not  here  more 
Ifao  pleasure  unalloyed  among  the  prosperous. 
Ibc  little  joys  of  the  humble  how  he  loved  to  ex- 
I  a^gwate,  in  order  to  show  how  easy  it  was  to 
I  mitiplyand  enhance  them,  and  thus  conciliate 
aod  persuade   to    this    humane    purpose !     For 
Aznty  comes  from  the  laughers  ofttinies  more 
^oondiog  than  from  the  weepers.    The  singing 
pri  who  in  tattered  garments  stands  upon  the 
M  pavement  and  carols  a  merry  roundelay  will 
often  deUy  some  that  hasten  past  her  who  lifts 
islj  the  song  of  wailing  that  is  known  to  belong 
)lBall  kind.    Often  it  is  that  the  mirthful  man, 
More  readilv  than  the  serious,  will  draw  from  his 
fKkets  ana  bestow  to  what  has  made  him  laugh 
yet  another  time.  ^ 

It  is  not  contended  herein  that  the  mind  of 
Bickens  was  always  bent  mainly  to  the  production 
M  beneficent  results  ;  though  we  do  believe  that 
icse  were  never  wholly  absent  from  it.  He  was 
litest  upon  describing  states  of  existence  in  all 
Jittr  phases  of  lights  as  well  as  shadows.  That 
Ae  sportive  in  him  predominated  over  the  serious 
"■tea  special  felicity.  Whoever  has  read  For- 
mer's "  Biography  "  has  been  amused  as  heartily 
Vthereal  as  ever  he  was  by  the  unreal.  Take 
ieiollowiog: 
*I  was  such  a  little  fellow,  with  my  poor  white 
■^  Httle  jacket,  and  corduroy  trousers,  that 
fcgntly,  when  I  went  into  the  bar  of  a  strange 
We-house  for  a  glass  of  porter  or  ale  to  wash 
**s  the  saveloy  and  the  loaf  I  had  eaten  in  the 
*«ct,  they  did  not  like  to  give  it  me.  I  remem- 
Jtt.  one  evening  (I  had  been  somewhere  for  my 
«her,  and  was  going  back  to  the  borough  over 
Westminster  Bridge),  that  I  went  into  a  public- 
kose  in  Parliament  Street— which  is  still  there, 
ftoujb  altered — at  the  comer  of  the  short  street 
feadmg  into  the  Cannon  Row,  and  said  ^o  the 
J»ndlord  behind  the  bar :  *  What  is  your  very  best 
Tthc  VERY  bes^—ale  a  glass  ?  '  For  the  occa- 
sion was  a  festive  one  for  some  reason ;  I  forget 
'rtiy.  It  may  have  been  my  birthday  or  somebody 
w's.  •  Twopence,'  savs  he.  *  Then,*  says  1, 
'  JQst  draw  me  a  glass  ot  that,  if  you  please,  with 
a  good  head  to  it.*  The  landlord  looked  at  me 
in  return,  over  the  bar,  from  head  to  foot,  with  a 
<traoge  smile  on  his  face,  and,  instead  of  draw- 


ing the  beer,  looked  round  the  screen  and  said 
something  to  his  wife,  who  came  out  from  behind 
it  with  her  work  in  her  hand,  and  joined  him  in 
surveying  me.  Here  we  stand,  all  three,  before 
me  now  m  my  study  in  Devonshire  Terrace — the 
landlord,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  leaning  against  the 
bar  window-frame  ;  his  wife  looking^  over  the  little 
half-door;  and  1,  in  some  confusion,  looking  up 
at  them  from  outside  the  partition.  They  asked 
me  a  good  many  questions,  as  what  my  name 
was,  how  old  I  was,  where  I  lived,  how  I  was  em- 
ployed, etc.,  etc.  To  all  of  which,  that  I  might 
commit  nobody,  I  invented  appropriate  answers. 
They  served  me  with  the  ale,  though  I  suspect  it  was 
not  the  strongest  on  the  premises ;  and  the  land- 
lord's wife,  opening  the  little  half-door  and  bend- 
ing down,  gave  me  a  kiss  that  was  half-admiring 
and  half-compassionate,  but  all  womanly  and 
good,  I  am  sure.'* 

This  occurred  when  he  was  about  nine  years  of 
age,  living  on  seven  shillings  a  week,  "insuffi- 
ciently fed."  **I  know,"  he  says,  "that  but  for 
the  mercy  of  God  I  might  easily  have  been,  for 
any  care  that  was  taken  of  me,  a  little  robber  or 
a  little  vagabond." 

The  man  who  could  thus  write  about  his  own 
childhood's  existence  showed  that  the  droll  was 
remembered  and  dwelt  upon  as  often  as  the  sad. 
It  was  a  pleasure-giving  smile  with  which  he  con- 
templated the  urchin  balancing  his  economic  re- 
sources with  the  importance  '  of  producing  effect 
upon  the  trading  world. 

The  hero  of  many  of  the  children  in  the  novels  of 
Dickens  was  himself.*  At  one  time  he  was  Jo,  ever 

*  "  My  father  bad  left  m  tmall  collection  of  books  in  m  littie 
room  nptUirt  to  wbicb  I  bad  access  (for  it  adjoined  mf  own), 
and  which  nobody  in  our  house  ever  troubled.  From  that  blessed 
little  room  *  Roderick  Random,'  'Peref(rine  Pickle,'  'Humphrey 
Clinker,*  *  Tom  Jones,*  *  Fbe  Vicar  of  Wakefiold,'  *  Don  Quixote,' 
'Gil  Bias,'  and  '  Robinion  Crusoe'  came  out,  a  glorious  host, 
to  keep  me  company.  They  kept  alive  my  fancy  and  my  hope  of 
sometbini^  beyond  that  place  and  time^they  and  the  '  Arabian 
Nights  *  and  the  '  Tales  of  the  Genii  '—and  did  me  no  harm ;  for 
whatever  harm  was  in  some  of  them  was  not  there  for  m4 ;  / 
kn«w  not  of  it.  It  is  astonishing  to  me  now  how  I  found  time,  in 
the  mid«t  of  my  poriigs  and  blunderings  over  heavier  themes,  to 
read  those  books  as  I  did.  It  is  curious  to  me  how  I  coutd  ever 
have  consoled  myself  under  my  soall  troubles  (which  were  great 
troubles  ti  me)  by  impersonatiog  my  favourite  characters  in 
them.  ...  I  have  been  Tom  Jones  (a  child's  Tom  Jones,  a 
harmlets  creature)  for  a  week  together.  I  have  susUinod  my 
own  idea  of  Roderick  Random  for  a  month  at  a  stretch,  I  verily 
believe.  I  had  a  gre^y  relish  for  a  few  volumes  of  voyages  and 
travels- 1  fvirget  what  now—that  were  on  those  shelves ;  and  for 
days  and  days  I  can  remember  to  have  gone  aboat  my  region  of 
our  house,  armed  with  the  centre  piece  out  of  an  old  set  of  boot 
trees,  the  perfect  realiaation  of  Captain  Somebody,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  in  danger  of  be'ng  beset  by  savages  and  resolved  to  sell 
his  life  at  a  great  price.  .  .  .  When  I  think  of  it  the  picture 
always  rises  in  my  mind,  of  a  snmmer  evening,  the  boys  at  play 
in  the  churchyard  and  I  sitting  on  my  bed  reading  as  if  for  Itfo. 
Every  bam  in  the  U'^ighbourhood,  every  stone  in  the  church,  and 
every  foot  ot  the  churchyard  had  some  association  of  its  own,  in 
my  mind,  connected  with  these  books,  and  stood  for  some 
locality  made  famous  in  them.  I  have  seen  Tom  Pipes  go 
climbing  up  the  church  steeple ;  I  have  watched  Strap,  with  the 
koapsick  on  his  back,  stopping  to  rest  himsalf  on  the  wicket 
gate,  and  I  *«#w  that  Commodore  Trunnion  held  that  club  with 
Mr.  Pickle  in  the  parlour  of  our  litUe  village  alehouse.*'  Then 
the  biographer  adds :  "  Every  word  of  this  personal  recollection 
had  been  written  dowa  as  fact  some  years  before  it  found  its 
I  way  into  *  David  Copperfield.* " 
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moving,  ever  moving  before  the  pursuant  detective  ; 
at  another  he  was  Paul  Dombey  looking  up  with  awe 
to  Mrs.  Pipchin,  and  when  alone  wondering  what 
may  be  the  voices  of  the  sad  sea-waves ;  yet  at 
another  Kit  honourably  bent  upon  the  fulnlment 
of  his  promise  to  lead  his  young'er  brother  to  the 
knowledge  of  '*  what  oysters  is."  Childhood,  in 
its  privations,  in  its  innocence,  in  its  ambitions, 
in  Its  dreams,  no  man  was  ever  so  acquainted 
withal,  and  none  ever  so  delighted  to  portray  it. 
In  the  case  of  Little  Nell  there  was  danger,  for  a 
space,  that  the  judgment  of  the  artist  would  be 
swayed  by  the  feeling  of  the  man  and  fall  short  of 
consummation  of  a  creation  so  felicitously  con- 
ceived. Convinced  by  the  reasons  of  a  friend, 
who  argued  that  the  survival  of  sufferings  of  the 
kind  undergone  would  not  well  comport  with  the 
ends  of  fiction,  he  yielded  ;  and  when  the  picture 
was  finished  Jeffrey  said  there  had  been  nothing 
to  compare  with  it  since  Cordelia.  It  is  among 
these  children  that  we  must  look  for  the  pathos 
needed  as  well  by  a  novel  as  a  traeedy.  The  story 
of  Jo  of  Tom-All-Alone's,  more  orief,  is  scarcely 
less  touching  than  that  of  Little  Nell.  He  whose 
home  had  been  in  the  Marshalsea  had  known  Jo 
long  before  his  story  was  to  be  told,  and  others 
like  him.  Homeless,  nameless,  friendless,  and 
harmless,  except  that  a  fatal  secret  in  a  great 
family  had  been  lodged  by  accident  in  his  simple 
breast,  he  moves  and  moves  till  the  powers  of  loco- 
motion are  exhausted,  when  a  good  man  appears, 
too  late  for  any  other  office  than  to  teach  him  a 
little  part  of  one  prayer  and  fold  his  arms  upon  his 
breast.  Hereat  comes  that  outburst  of  in^gnant 
remonstrance  against  a  Christian  community 
wherein  such  things  are  allowed  to  exist : 

"  The  light  is  come  upon  the  dark,  benighted 
way.    Dead ! 

••Dead,  your  majesty.  Dead,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen.  Dead,  right  reverends  and  wrong 
reverends  of  every  order.  Dead,  men  and  women, 
bom  with  heavenly  compassion  in  your  hearts. 
And  dving  thus  around  us  every  day.^' 

With  self-made  men  who  try  not  to  forget  nor 
conceal  their  lowly  origin  there  is  often  the  dis- 
position to  talk  of  it  much,  and  exaggerate  the 
hindrances  which  their  extraordinary  genius  and 
spirit  have  overcome.  With  others  the  proclivity 
is  to  praise  their  forebears  when  these  are  so  far 
removed  that  praise,  not  known  to  the  unmerited, 
will  not  be  ridiculous.  From  both  these  infirmities 
Dickens  seemed  to  have  been  uncommonly  free. 
He  neither  ignored  nor  sought  to  praise.  Foster 
tells  that  the  original  of  Micawber  was  the  novel- 
ist's own  father,  and  that  he  was  quite  vain  of  the 
office  of  amanuensis  to  his  son.  We  can  well 
believe  this  of  one  whose  creations  so  frequently 
were  elaborated  from  characters  whom  he  had  well 
known.  There  are  few  things  in  literature  more 
humorous  than  the  intimacy  between  this  boy  of 
a  man  and  little  Davie.  The  taste  of  such  a  work 
it  is  not  to  the  point  here  to  discuss ;  it  is  men- 
tioned as  another  proof  of  how  closely  the  author 
had  studied  human  life  among  its  humblest  ele- 
ments, and  with  what  consummate  skill  he  could 
invest  them  with*unflagging  interest. 

Fortunate  it  was,  we  repeat,  that  the  mind  of 
Dickens  was  not  embittered  by  the  poor  life  of  his 
childhood.    The  love  and   tne  power  to   write 


satire  rise  in  either  an  unloving  or  a  disappomted 
spirit.  What  might  have  been  done  in  pleasaoter 
fields  by  Archilochus  of  Paros  but  for  Uie  acd- 
dents  attending  his  fondest  ambition  we  cannot 
tell,  knowing  no  more  of  the  antecedents  of  his 
youth.  But  it  was  his  lot  to  love  the  beautiful 
Neobule,  daughter  of  Lycambes.  Tlie  maid  re* 
turned  his  passion,  and  the  father  gave  his  con- 
sent to  their  union,  but  afterwards  withdrew  it 
because,  though  the  youth's  father  was  a  man  of 
hi^h  consideration,  his  mother,  it  had  been  ascee^ 
tamed,  had  been  bom  a  slave.  Whereupon  tig] 
disappointed  lover  vented  his  feelings  m  soA 
verses  (the  first  of  their  kind)  that  Neobule  aol 
her  sisters  were  said  to  have  hanged  themselves 
out  of  shame  and  despair.  Whoever  will  take  the 
pains  to  study  the  lives  of  the  satirists  willfind,more 
often  than  he  might  expect,  transmission  of  the 
personal  bitterness  of  the  Parian  founder  through 
the  generations  of  his  successors.  The  sadness 
that  darkened  the  young  life  of  Dickens  was  opot 
that  of  all  his  manhood,  often  drawing  from  hii 
eyes  floods  of  tears ;  but  it  was  of  a  kind  tl 
create  compassion  for  distress  such  as  no  Engliifi; 
writer  has  ever  evinced,  yet  a  compassion  t^dtt 
loving,  sometimes,  indeed,  changmg  to  indig- 
nation not  against  individuals,  nor  even  against 
society  for  acts  of  positive  injustice,  but  for 
neglect  or  tardiness  in  ascertaining  the  wants  d 
the  destitute  multitudes  and  providing  for  their  bet* 
terroent.  Such  a  man  can  look  upon  the  sportive 
as  well  as  the  earnest  side  of  life  among  these  rniiki 
tltudes.  The  more  he  compassionated  the  one 
the  more  he  could  be  amused  by  the  other.  For; 
indeed,  it  would  be  a  hard  life  for  the  poor  if  thef 
had  no  seasons  of  fun  and  frolic,  no  simulafiooi 
of  sentimental  experiences,  no  harmless  exaggera- 
tions of  their  own  importance,  no  attempts^  en* 
acting  ui)on  their  own  little  stages  representations 
of  the  doings  of  the  gifted  and  the  great.  There- 
fore merzyheartedness  is  among  them  as  well  ai 
privations  and  sorrows.  The  poor  man's  ho^daf 
has  a  relish  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  their  gush< 
ing  abandon  in  merrymakings  is  one  of  the  mo4 
pleasing  things  to  witness,  and  is  one  of  the  moit 
interesting  themes  for  the  stud]^  of  the  philosopbeii 
In  the  portrayal  of  this  side  of  numble  lift 
doubtless  all  agree  that  Dickens  has  never  beeri 
equalled.    From  "  Pickwick  "  to  "  Drood  "  in  tbe 

treat   novels,  the   novelettes,    the    **Christmal 
tories,"  the  brief  sketches,  humorous  charactet^ 
come  on  and  on,  making  us  wonder  if  the  list  is 
never  to  have  an  end.    How  many  thousands 
have  they  made  actually  weep  with  laughter ! 
{To  be  continued^ 


Humanity. — Humanity  is,  in  regard  to  the  otbtf 
social  afiEections,  what  the  first  lay  of  colour  is  in 
respect  to  a  picture.  It  is  a  ground  on  which  aie 
painted  the  difiEerent  kinds  of  love,  friendship,  and 
engagement.  As  the  ancients  held  those  places 
sacred  which  were  blasted  with  lightning,  we  ought 
to  pay  a  tender  regard  to  those  persons  who  ace 
visited  with  affliction.  A  general  civili^  is  due  t» 
all  mankind ;  but  an  extraordinary  humanity  and 
a  peculiar  delicacy  of  good  breemng  is  owing  t9 
the  distressed,  that  we  may  not  add  to  their 
affliction  by  any  seeming  neglect. 
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A  PIONEER    OF   THE    CROSS ; 

OR,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

|HUS  thought  the  missionary. 
Van  Curler  hurried  into  the 
and  cried  out  to  him : 

•*You  have  come  at  the  right 
moment,  sir.  A  few  hours  earlier 
aifte  red  devils  would  have  murdered  you. 
H^iere  quite    mad.    But  there  sits  one  of 

'*Ibak  God,  General,  that  man  is  my  friend, 
ItieiDd  constant  friend." 
*0d  not  talk  to  me  about  constancy  among 
{  isKcd-skins.  They  are  all  ecjually  false." 
:  "This  warrior  is  an  exception  to  your  rule. 
-Jfeiimy  fosterfather,  and  has  already aone  much 
nfe  oe.  This  is  the  man  who,  when  the  spy  Jan 
IWM  have  murdered  me,  dragged  me  into  his 
lira  wigwam." 

*■   "Indeed!    Then  that  alters  the  case,  sir.    You 
|8nDted  out  this  man  when  you  were  last  here,  but 
Jjixt  DO  memory  for  Indian  faces.    One  Red- 
looks  to  me  just  like  another.    And  now 
you  determined  to  turn  your  back  upon  the 
of  scoundrels  ?    Is  that  decided  ?  " 
As  ^  as  I  am  con6emed,  not  yet,  General." 
"Not  yet  ?    How  are  we  to  understand  that  ? 
wiQyoa  be  your  own  executioner  and  bum  your- 
rif  alive?" 
"Under  certain    circumstances  we  suffer  all 
wg,  General." 

"Then  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  think  of 
F»«  Whether  you  take  it  amiss  or  not,  sir,  I 
say  that  if  you  hesitate,  one  can  only  believe 
latyon  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing." 
"It  may  well  appear  so  to  you,  brave  sir,  and 
onld  easily  show  you  the  reason  for  my  hesita- 
Tell  me  how  it  could  happen,  how  it  hap- 
that  the  soldiers  so  immediately  fired  on 
warriors  who  came  with  friendly  intentions  to 
'  Richelieu  ?  In  my  letter,  I  expressly  remarked 
fte  Mohawks  had  no  unMendly  intentions 
risthem." 
P  J^  that  is  easily  understood !    The  red  rogue 
■ikought  the  letter  was  an  adopted  Huron, 
!  ^^len  he  did  not  return,  the  Mohawks  sus- 
that  he  would  remain  with  the  Pale-faces. 
as  they  approached   the  fort,  one  of  the 
Jjfcs,  believing  them  to  be  enemies,  fired  upon 
fton ;  others  did  the  same,  the  savages  also  fired, 
^little  garrison  was  alarmed,  and  before  the 
Joawndant  could  come,  the  simners  were  at 
«eir  post  and  fired.    But  how  is  it  that  you  hear 
«fl  tins  first  from  us  here  ?" 

"I  did  not  see  any  of  the  Mohawks  on  their 
ntam,  and  now  come  from  the  fishing  station 
wn  the  river.  All  that  we  heard  there  was  that 
«e  Mohawks  had  gained  another  victory  over  the 
HmoDs,  and  that  a  number  of  prisoners  had  been 
■ro^ghtto  Gandawaga,  and  were  to  be  sacrificed 
to  their  god  Airestoi.  I  believed  that  there  were 
>ome  young  Christians  among  the  captives,  and, 


in  order  to  give  them  some  help,  I  was  on  my  way 
to  the  village  with  my  fosterfather.  So  I  came 
here,  and  now  first  hear  of  this  new  excitement  of 
the  Mohawks." 

*•  Then,  be  sure  that  the  captives  are  already 
in  eternity ;  they  no  longer  require  your  help." 
"  I  fear  it  is  so." 

"  Then,  return  no  more  to  Gandawaga.  A  cer- 
tain and  useless  death  awaits  you  there.  To  de- 
lay is  destruction.  The  savages  will,  without 
doubt,  return  hither  in  search  of  you.  A  vessel  is 
at  anchor  under  the  guns  of  my  fort,  which  will  in 
a  few  days  sail  for  Manhattan  Island,  and  from 
thence  you  will  easily  find  an  opportunity  for  a 
voyage  to  Europe.  Go  on  board.  I  will  speak 
to  the  captain  and  answer  for  your  safety." 

"  That  IS  a  most  kindly  meant  offer,  but  I  must 
think  it  well  over  before  1  either  accept  or  refuse 
it.  Give  me  till  morning.  General,  and  you  shall 
then  have  my  decision." 

"And  where  do  you  intend  to  remain  to- 
night?" 

**  Anywhere.  Mynheer  Bluten  may  be  in  danger 
if  the  Mohawks  find  me  with  him.  I  am  afraid  of 
injuring  the  settlement  by  remaining  here  long,  or 
by  a  hasty  flight.  Let  me  pass  the  night  in  the 
neighbouring  forest,  and  if  tne  Mohawks  return  in 
search  of  me,  I  go  openly  to  meet  them." 

'*  That  shall  not  be."  declared  Van  Curler,  de- 
cidedly ;  and  when  Peter  Bluten,  unobserved  by 
the  pnest,  gave  signs  that  he  was  not  to  pursue 
that  part  of  the  subject  further,  he  was  silent. 

*'  Here  with  me  you  would  be  little  less  secure 
from  the  Mohawks  than  in  the  forest,"  began 
Bluten,  slowly,  "  and  I  have  also  to  think  of  my 
wife  and  children.  If  I  were  single  it  would  be 
different,  but  as  the  father  of  a  family!  You 
understand,  M.  Jaques  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  good  mab,  and  I  respect  your 
foresight.  At  no  price  would  I  expose  you  to  any- 
thing unpleasant  on  my  account,"  replied  the 
priest  in  a  friendly  manner. 

*'  Well,  then,  if  you  neither  can  nor  will  remain 
here  with  Peter,  then  go  at  once  with  me  to  the 
fort,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  I  shall  not  ask 
the  red  villains  whom  I  permit  to  eat,  drink  and 
sleep  under  the  flag  of  the  States-General,"  broke 
out  the  commandant. 

"  Hearty  thanks,  General.  But  what  will  be- 
come of  my  frdthfiil  companion  ?  " 

"  He  can  come  into  my  place  below,  and  sleep 
among  the  packages,"  cried  the  merchant; 
"  only  speak  to  him  and  put  the  matter  in  order. 
Meanwhile,  I  will  go  into  the  house  and  tell  my 
wife  to  prepare  some  refreshment.  Do  not  refuse, 
sir ;  it  IS  a  setUed  thing,  and  the  table  will  be 
ready  before  you  can  say  no." 

''  Then  I  shall  go  to  our  pastor,  and  tell  him 
that  M.  Jaques  is  nere,  for  he  takes  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  your  fate.  And,  besides,  he  can  talk  to 
you  better  tiian  an  old  soldier  like  myself  can," 
said  Curler,  as  he  left  the  shop  with  Peter  Bluten. 
F.  Jaques  explained  to  his  companion  the  pro- 
posal which  had  been  made,  which  he  thought  a 
eood  one.  Then,  if  the  Mohawks  should  return 
from  the  fishing  station,  he  could  speak  to  them 
before  they  had  learned  the  missionaries  retreat. 
He  hoped  to  be  able  so  far  to  appease  them  that 
Ondesonk's  life  should  no  longer  be  in  danger. 
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and  would  commuDicate  the  results  of  his  en- 
deavours either  at  the  fort  or  the  house  of  the 
white  chief. 

Van  Curler  soon  returned  with  the  pastor,  and, 
after  they  had  partaken  of  the  quickly  prepared 
meal,  the  three  white  men  went  to  the  com- 
mandant's house,  while  Wagawalla's  husband 
took  his  night's  rest  in  the  warehouse. 

Morning  had  hardly  begun  to  dawn  in  the 
eastern  heaven,  when  Van  Curler  was  rowed  to 
the  ship  which,  as  he  had  said,  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  river,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  captain  about 
the  missionary's  escape.  As  he  reached  the  deck 
a  shot  from  the  fort  thundered  over  the  water. 
The  soldier  listened  with  surprise.  The  sun  had 
not  yet  risen  above  the  horizon.  What  could  it 
be? 

"  Row  back  and  enquire  what  is  meant  by  that 
shot,"  said  the  General  to  his  adjutant,  who  had 
remained  in  the  boat ;  then  he  went  to  speak  to 
the  captain,  who  had  not  yet  risen. 

Then  came  a  second  shot  from  the  fort;  the 
flag  of  the  States- General  was  slovvly  hoisted  to 
the  mast's  head,  and  the  drums  sounded  the 
reveille. 

The  captain,  who  had  hardly  completed  his 
toilet,  hastened  from  his  cabin  to  the  quarter- 
deck, and  joined  the  commandant,  who  was  look- 
ing at  the  fort  from  the  larboard. 

"Is  that  an  alarm,  General  ?  Are  we  going  to 
ha;ve  a  tussle  with  the  red-skins  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,  captain.  They  have  now  fired 
the  reveilli,  but  why  they  spent  powder  before 
this  is  not  clear  to  me." 

"  A  canoe  with  Indians  out  1 "  cried  the  watch 
in  the  bow  with  a  stentorian  voice. 

"Thunder  and  lightning,  there  is  the  troop. 
Man  the  jolly-boat,  captain,  that  I  may  go  back 
to  the  fort.  The  deuce !  who  would  have  thought 
of  this  ?  "  said  the  General,  and  urged  on  the 
manning  of  the  jolly-boat  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  the  General's  returning  shallop  had, 
at  the  appearance  of  the  canoe,  chang^  its 
course,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  savages,  who  held  up  green 
boughs  as  a  sign  of  peace. 

"Well  done  !  "  said  the  commandant.  "  This 
disobedience  to  my  orders  is  very  wise  in  the 
adjutant ;  "  and  turning  to  the  captain,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  The  matter  seems  clear  enough.  It  is 
to  give  notice  to  those  red  villains  that  thev  can- 
not do  much  when  under  the  flag  of  the  States- 
General.  Now  I  will  remain  on  board  your 
brigantine,  captain,  till  I  see  what  turn  the  thing 
takes.  Ah,  look  there  1  see  with  what  respect  the 
rogues  treat  my  adjutant.  He  will  not  let  them 
enter  the  town;  they  must  go  to  the  fort,  and 
then  we  will  have  a  word  with  them.  But  now 
you  must  let  me  be  rowed  to  shore,  captain.  But 
1  had  almost  forgotten  that  I  came  here  to  speak 
to  you  upon  an  important  subject,  and  now  my 
time  must  be  otherwise  occupied.  May  I  then 
ask  you,  in  case  nothing  unusual  occurs,  to  come 
to  the  commandant's  house  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  ?    I  shall  certainly  be  there." 

"I  will  come,  General.  Will  you  have  the 
jolly-boat  ?  it  is  ready." 

"Yes,  captain.  Then,  in  an  hour?  Good 
morning.' 


The  next  moment,  the  General  sat  in  the  stera 
of  the  boat,  the  six  rowers  took  up  their  oars,  and 
the  jolly-boat  shot  like  an  arrow  to  the  shore. 

F.  Taques  had  passed  the  night  in  prayer,  and 
had  slept  but  little.  His  dreams  gave  him  subject 
for  thought.  In  them  he  saw  a  town  on  the  spot 
where  Gandawaga  stood,  over  which  was  inscribed 
in  words  of  fire,  on  a  back-ground  of  cloud: 
"  Laudent  nomen  AgnP*  (praise  the  name  of  the 
Lamb).  Goupil  also  appeared  to  him  and  as  he 
would  have  joyfully  embraced  this  trae  friend  and 
brother,  a  great  temple  suddenly  rose  from  the 
ground,  and  the  much-loved  companion  disap- 
peared behind  it.  Though  far  from  giving  these 
dreams  a  prophetic  meaning,  the  missionary 
thought  seriously  about  them.  He  felt  sure  that 
God  would  not  for  ever  withdraw  His  Gospel  from 
the  Mohawk  people,  but  that  the  Cross  already 
known  among  them  would  one  day  gain  a  glorious 
victory  over  their  gods ;  but  it  was  also  clear  to 
him  that  the  time  for  the  foundation  of  such  i 
mission  had  not  yet  come,  but  that  these  people 
required  a  preparation  for  it  by  the  leadings  i 
the  All- wise.  He  saw  that  it  was  not  at  preset! 
granted  to  him  to  be  of  use  in  Gandawaga  and 
the  neighbouring  villages.  On  the  contrarr,  hi» 
longer  abode  amongst  them,  or  his  prokble 
destruction,  far  from  being  of  any  use  to  tiie 
Chistian  Hurons  living  them,  would  only  place 
their  lives  in  greater  danger.  And  would  the 
Mohawks  who  were  inclined  for  Christian  instruc* 
tion,  go  any  further  and  suffer  themselves  to  bs 
baptized  when  their  teacher  stood  there  as  t 
traitor  to  the  people  who  had  adopted  him  ?  Oo 
the  oUier  side,  if  he  escaped,  it  might  be  possibil 
that  the  momentous  error  might  be  set  rigot,  ao4 
with  the  help  of  God,  more  friendly  relatiom 
established  between  the  French  and  these  Ift 
dians ;  and  then  he  might  hope,  from  his  knot' 
ledge  of  their  language  and  their  customs,  and  ^ 
means  of  the  friends  he  had  among  them,  to « 
them  some  more  real  service.  Finally,  be  co^ 
sidered  that  the  offering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  wH 
now  rendered  impossible  for  him,  in  consequeofl 
of  the  mutilation  of  his  right  hand,  the  first  joiol 
of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  having  been  removd 
and  that  only  by  the  holy  father  could  he  \ 

£  laced  in  a  position  again  to  celebrate  the  Hof 
lysteries. 

By  break  of  day,  F.  Jaques  had  made  up  \ 
mind  to  accept  Van  Curler's  offer  and  fly.  Tfc 
two  shots  had  frightened  him,  for  he  feared  tb 
the  Mohawks  had  returned  to  Renselaerswyk,  ad 
in  their  blind  fury  would  fall  upon  the  settM 
Deeds  of  cruelty  would  then  be  done,  and  mod 
blood  shed,  and  he  even  thought  of  giving:  himsel 
up  to  the  Mohawks  to  avoid  worse  evils,  whd 
there  was  a  knock  at  his  door.  He  opened  it  rA 
a  beating  heart,  and  the  General  stood  befbri 
him. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he  enterei 
the  room.  **  I  must  first  ask  how  you  have  passa( 
the  night,  for  you  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  ^ 
refreshing  power  of  sleep.  But  I  am  come  mud 
more  to  bring  you  important  news,  and  to  tata 
leave  of  you.  The  shots  which,  no  doub^ 
alarmed  you  this  morning,  were  for  this  cause 
When  my  watchful  gunner  fired  the  first,  he  h» 
observed  a  strong  band  of  Mohawks,  who  wen 
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crossing  the  river  in  canoes.  At  first  he  thought 
they  were  enemies,  but  he  was  soon  better  in- 
formed. They  have  come  to  the  conviction  in 
Gaodawaga  that  your  senseless  pursuer  is  by 
secret  measures  preparing  mischief  for  them,  and 
soiM  of  their  chief  leaders,  among  whom  are 
Eagie,  Spotted  Snake,  and  other  chiefs,  whose 
names  I  do  not  know,  and  who  wish  you  well, 
with  about  twenty  chosen  warriors  have  come 
away  in  order  to  prevent  mischief.  They  are  here 
at  the  fort,  and  I  have  spoken  to  them  through 
Labadic,  our  interpreter.  Spotted  Snake  will 
answer  for  the  safety  of  your  person  till  you  have 
skoin  that  your  letter  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
faiijat  Fort  Richelieu,  and  in  reply  to  his  ques- 
tinlMrniuch  time  would  be  required  for  this,  I 

I  toe  told  bim  that  it  could  not  be  before  the 
ntff.  Of  course,  I  consider  the  conversation  a 
•« formality;  I  cannot  think  of  again  giving 
^apinto  the  hands  of  the  Red-skms,  for  you 
t  iBDRclf  must  see  that  your  remaining  among  the 
r  jfclHirks  is  no  longer  possible." 
}■  "Yes,  General,  I  see  that ;  but  I  also  fear  that 
^^li  do  not  return  to  the  Mohawks  I  shall  place 
jwand  the  settlers  here  in  a  position  of  great 
woger.   Has  my  fosterfather  spoken  with  the 
t^amofe  and   the  chiefs?    He  has   great  in- 
Irence." 

"No  one  has  yet  sppken  with  the  savages,  ?'ho 
ril  not  enter  the  town  till  my  return  to  the  fort. 
But  1  should  like  the  man  who  is  sleeping  in 
Peter's  warehouse  to  be  informed.  You  are  quite 
fctennined  to  carry  out  your  escape,  sir  ?  " 
"If  my  fears  are  not  realized  I  shall  thankfully 
Itcept  your  proposal,  and  hope  to  arrive  at  New 
totcrdam  with  the  ship.  Tell  me  candidly, 
"tteral,  do  I  really  expose  you  to  nothing  dis- 
peeaWe  or  dangerous  ?  " 
"Not  at  all,  if  you  wiU  take  my  advice." 
And  that  is?" 
"Let  me  first  have  a  talk  with  the  rogues  and 
^  ide  them  to  remain  here  till  to-morrow, 
do  you  go  to  them  and  speak  of  nothing  but 
regret  at  the  a&ir  on  the  S.  Lawrence  and 
innocence.  Show  your  confidence  in  the 
of  the  chiefs  which  is  passed  for  your  safety. 
'  then  direct  that  you  shall  settle  for  the 
with  them  somewhere  near  the  river,  and 
night  sets  in  you  shall  slip  away  and  go  on 
the  boat.  Your  friend  Renard  arrived  here 
■oroing,  after  one  of  his  secret  excursions, 
will  come  to  you.  He  knows  all  that  has 
here,  and  looked  very  much  as  if  he  knew 

'Renard  here  I  That  is  just  what  I  wish.  He 
9  much  respected  by  the  Mohawks,  and  is  their 
"^  in  cunning,     ^nd  him  to  me,  General,  be- 

i  I  go  to  the  Mohawks." 

"Certainly.  Who  could  be  more  useful  to  you 
>-Di^  than  this  brave  man  ?  Now  wait  quietly 
^  till  I  come  to  take  you  to  the  Mohawks." 

Van  Curler  nodded  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
Ifctt  the  room.  F.  Jaques  fell  on  his  knees  and 
F^  fervently. 

!  While  the  General  was  in  conference  with  the 
Mohawks  in  the  fort,  and  obtained  with  diflficulty 
*e  desired  promise  of  security,  the  greatest  com- 
Jjobon  had  arisen  in  Renselaerswyk,  for  the 
Mohawks,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  Ondesonk,  had 


returned  to  the  fishing-place,  and  had  there 
learned  that  F.  Jaques  and  Waga walla's  hus- 
band had  rowed  down  the  stream.  They  were 
quite  certain  that  he  was  concealed  in  the'  town, 
and  threatened  fire  and  sword  if  he  was  not  given 
up  to  them.  Waga walla's  husband  had  tried  to 
pacify  them,  and  had  assured  them  that  Onde- 
sonk would  soon  appear ;  he  had  not  thought  of 
escaping,  but  had  only  gone  with  him  on  the  way 
to  Gandawaga,  and  was  now  resting  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Pale-faces  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey.  But  the  brave  man  produced  little  effect 
upon  his  angry  compatriots,  and  their  blind  rage 
continued. 

After  being  informed  of  the  return  of  this  band* 
the  general,  accompanied  by  the  interpreter, 
Labadie,  the  hawker,  and  several  officers,  ap- 
peared at  the  landing  place,  where  Assendase 
was  impressing  upon  his  companions  that  they 
should  leave  no  means  unemployed  in  order  to 
get  the  mighty  and  false  magician,  Ondesonk, 
again  into  their  power,  that  they  might  offer  him 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  braves  who  had 
met  their  death  by  means  of  his  treachery. 

"The  Pale-faces  are  coming  to  befool  my 
brothers.  They  have  crooked  tongues,  and  are 
all  like  Ondesonk.  They  hate  the  red  men,  and 
are  their  enemies.  The  tiger-cat  would  sooner  be 
in  friendship  with  the  young  doe  than  the  Pale- 
face do  good  to  the  red  children  of  the  good 
spirit.  My  brothers  must  not  let  themselves  be 
deceived  by  smooth  words.  The  Pale-faces  say 
what  they  do  not  think,  and  promise  what  they 
will  not  do." 

Thus  did  the  old  man  stir  up  his  companions^ 
and  with  dark  brows  did  they  receive  the  com- 
mandant and  his  attendants. 

Van  Curler  declared  shortly  and  decidedly  to 
the  Mohawks  that  he  knew  all  about  the  unfor< 
tunate  affair  at  Fort  Richelieu,  and  could  assure 
them  that  Ondesonk  was  quite  guiltless,  and  that 
he  would  not  suffer  that  a  hair  of  his  head  should 
be  touched.  There  were  other  red  men  in  the 
fort  from  Gandawaga,  their  brothers,  who  were 
quiet  and  reasonable,  and  they  might  either  go 
into  the  fort  and  speak  with  them,  or  choose  some 
other  place  for  a  meeting. 

Of  course  the  Mohawks  were  too  suspicious  to 
enter  the  fort,  and  the  proposal  of  Assendase  was 
accepted  by  the  General  tnat  they  should  remain 
at  the  landing  place.  Van  Curler  returned  to 
the  fort,  and  took  strict  measures  for  curbing  the 
savages,  to  whom  he  did  not  give  credit  for  very 
peaceful  intentions.  The  little  garrison  were  soon 
at  their  posts.  The  gunner  stepped  to  his  guns^ 
a  detachment  of  arquebussiers  marched  into  the 
village,  and  th^  men  of  Renselaerswyk,  organised 
in  a  rough  manner,  assembled  in  the  house  of 
the  commandant  where  weapons  were  stored.  The 
General's  shallop  was  manned  and  armed,  and  a 
little  party  of  soldiers  was  sent  on  board  the 
brigantine  with  some  heavy  artillery,  the  captain 
of  which  declared  himself  ready  to  assist  the  plan 
of  escape. 

Then  Spotted  Snake  and  Eagle  with  their  war- 
riors drew  near  to  the  landing-place,  and  a  Pow- 
wow was  held  in  the  open  air,  which  the  Genera) 
and  his  interpreter  attended.  Meanwhile  Renard 
had  gone  to  the  missionary  and  had  a  long  con- 
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versation  with  him.  in  which  the  pastor,  Mega- 
polensis,  took  a  part. 

There  was  a  very  strong  feeling  among  the 
dwellers  in  Renselaerswyk,  and  some  openly 
spoke  their  opinion,  that  it  was  not  fitting  that 
the  part  of  the  French  priest  should  be  thus 
taken,  and  the  settlement  might  be  brought  into 
)S:reatdanger  by  it.  But  the  brave  Jacob  Jansen  and 
others  spoke  strongly  on  the  side  of  humanity, 
and  showed  how  they  would  cover  themselves 
with  shame  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  if  it 
were  known  that  a  white  man  who  sought  pro- 
tection from  them  had  been  given  up  to  the  bar- 
barians who  were  thirsting  tor  his  blood. 

Contrary  to  expectation  the  Pow-wow  took  a 
a  very  favourable  turn.  The  sagamore  spoke  very 
strongly,  and  Assendase's  followers  one  by  one 
fell  off  to  the  peace  party.  After  Van  Curler  had 
distributed  handsome  presents  among  the  chiefs, 
^nd  declared  himself  answerable  for  the  priest's 
innocence,  the  influence  of  the  old  mischief  maker 
-over  his  fellows  was  entirely  lost,  and  the  General 
retired  with  the  assurance  that  F.  Jaques  might 
return  to  the  Mohawks  without  danger. 

The  priest  was  much  pleased  at  the  turn  things 
had  taken,  and  his  determination  to  fly  was  a 
little  shaken,  till  Megapolensis,  and  still  more 
Renard,  reminded  him  that  the  enemies  he  had 
among  the  Mohawks  were  as  bent  as  ever  upon 
his  death. 

Renard  recalled  to  mind  how  the  faith  of  the 
Mohawks  had  alreadj^  failed. 

"  Were  you  not,  in  spite  of  these  promises, 
treated  as  a  captive  in  Gandawaga  instead  of 
bein^  sent  back  to  your  own  countrymen  ?  Do 
not  forget,  father,  that  it  is  only  from  fear  and 
avance  that  they  have  left  you  alone  so  long. 
You  were  a  valuable  hostage  to  them,  or  you 
would  not  have  been  spared  till  now." 

Megapolensis  spoke  in  the  same  ways.  He 
knew  that  there  was  little  to  be  done  among 
the  Mohawks  m  the  furtherance  of  missionary 
work.  ^ 

**  To  whom  could  you  now  be  useful  in  Ganda- 
waga?" he  said.  "Your  truest  followers  have 
been  murdered,  and  now  that  you  are  looked 
upon  as  an  enemy  you  could  do  nothing  for  the 
Hurons  who  dwell  among  them.  They  would 
avoid  you  in  order  to  avoid  mutual  danger.  You 
nave  taken  counsel  with  God  in  prayer;  abide  by 
your  decision  and  carry  it  out." 

"  I  will  take  your  advice,  my  friend,  and  will 
use  the  first  opportunity  for  gettine  to  the 
«hip."  ^ 

"  Very  well,  I  wiU  be  there,"  said  Renard. 

"The  captain  is  prepared.  Once  on  board 
you  will  be  hidden,"  said  the  General. 

And  the  three  men  then  went  to  the  Mohawks, 
who  saluted  Ondesonk  with  great  reserve. 

Even  Spotted  Snake  and  Eagle  seemed  to 
have  become  less  friendly,  and  Koetsaeton,  the 
avowed  fiiend  of  the  priest,  as  well  as  Takuetete 
saluted  him  with  less  cordiality  than  had  been 
expected. 

•'  Ondesonk  will  go  back  with  us  to  Ganda- 
waga," said  Spotted  Snake,  "  and  then  we  shall 
know  that  he  is  not  a  traitor.  He  has  nothing  to 
•«  ^  J'  ^e  cai*  justify  himself.  We  will  stay  here 
till  the  great  light  has  sunk,  and  return  again  be- 


cause the  great  chief  of  the  Pale-faces  wishes  it. 
But  Ondesonk  must  stay  with  us  and  not  go  away 
again.  His  friends  may  come  to  turn.  They 
are  welcome." 

The  missionary  consented  to  this  arrangement 
He  wished  to  explain  the  misadventure  at  Fort 
Richelieu,  and  went  with  the  Mohawks  to  a  spot 
not  far  distant  which  was  surrounded  by  a  low 
paling  and  filled  with  logs  of  woods.  Mega- 
polensis remained  with  the  priest,  whom  he  began 
to  love,  and  other  colonists  brought  him  food  and 
drink  as  well  as  covering  for  the  night.  Renaid 
came  and  went,  and  tned  to  lull  the  sagamore 
and  the  chiefs  into  serenitjr.  Van  Curler  had 
commanded  the  troops  to  retire  into  the  fort  that 
they  might  not  awaken  suspicion,  but  his  shallop 
cruised  about  the  water,  and  kept  close  watch 
upon  the  canoes  of  the  savages. 

At  the  approach  of  twilight  Megapolensis  took 
leave  of  the  Jesuit,  who  soon  retired  to  rest.  A 
Mohawk,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  watch  over 
the .  priest,  placed  himself  before  the  door,  and 
the  savages  sank  into  a  deep  sleep.  F.  Jaques 
waited  in  anxious  expectation  for  a  sign  which 
was  to  be  given  him  from  without,  but  hour  after 
hour  passed  and  he  heard  nothing.  Renard  was 
always  so  reliable!  At  about  ten  o'clock  he 
thought  the  signal  must  have  been  given  without 
his  hearing  it.  He  therefore  rose,  opened  a  gate 
only  fastened  by  a  wooden  peg,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  not  observed,  left  the  entrance 
with  noiseless  step,  and  hurried  onwards.  Then 
a  large  dog,  which  he  had  not  before  seen,  flew 
upon  him,  and  fixed  his  teeth  in  the  leg  of  the 
fugitive.  But  this  unexpected  attack  did  not  de 
pnve  him  of  his  composure ;  he  seized  the  beast 
by  the  throat,  which  he  held  so  firmly  that  he 
was  compelled  to  let  go  his  hold,  and  with  a 
powerful  blow  from  the  fist  of  his  antagonist  was 
felled  to  the  ground.  At  this  moment  a  maa 
sprang  over  the  hedge,  and  hastened  to  the  help 
of  the  missionary. 

"  Renard !  "  whispered  the  missionaiy,  over- 
joyed. 

*'  Make  haste,  father,"  returned  the  hawket; 
"  There  is  nothing  here  to  be  afraid  of  but  tiie 
savages.  Go  straight  to  the  river,  and  there  liel 
a  boat  with  rowers.  I  will  cover  your  person* 
But  you  have  not  been  bitten  ?  Then  do  not  lose 
a  moment." 

The  deliverer  helped  the  priest  over  the  efl- 
closure,  and  they  hurried  down  to  the  river.  They 
found  a  light  boat  ready,  but  no  efforts  wodd 
set  it  afloat.  The  long  oars  we^e  a  difficulty  ta 
the  Indians  always  accustomed  to  short  padoles. 
The  boat  remained  in  sight  of  the  brigantioe,  and 
a  rope  bein^  thrown  out  from  the  vessel  was 
made  fast  to  it,  and  with  the  help  of  the  captain, 
who  himself  lent  a  hand,  was  towed  to  the 
ship. 

rTo  be  continued. J 


It  rather  reduces  the  heartiness  of  a  laugh  at  a 
story  you've  just  related  when  a  wheezy  old  man 
in  the  comer  pipes  out,  *'  That's  good;  but  it 
is'nt  the  way  I  heard  it  fifty  years  ago." 
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WOMAN'S    EDUCATION. 


BHE  following  extracts  from  a  letter  by 
Dr.  fiurgon.  Dean  of  Chicester,  on  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  women  to 
competition  for  honours  at  Oxford,  are 
well  worthy  of  deep  consideration ;  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  woman  question  in  its 
otkr  phases. 

Woman's  present  lofty  position,  says  the  dean. 
is  the  result  of  a  variety  of  religious  and  social 
iBfiamccs  with  any  one  of  which  it  is  mere  perilous 
toiaterfere.    We  pay  her  such  unbounded  defer- 
Qtt  because  she  has  no  power  to  exact  any  at 
oarkads.  Her  strength  is  in  her  weakness.    She 
k  at  this  hour  what  **in  the  beginning"   the 
peat  Creator  designed  her  to  be— 2;/z.,  man's 
"k^^;"D0t  his  rival  but  his  help.    Sheltered, 
«speciaJly  through  her  earlier  years,  from  all  pol- 
king iimuences  ;  accustomed  from   the  first  to 
admidstrations    of  domestic   kindness  and  the 
durities  of  home ;    removed  from    the    stiQing 
itoosphere   in    which,  perforce,  the    battle    of 
fife  his  to  be  fought  out  by  the  rougher  sex 
-sbe  is  what   she    was    intended    to    be,    the 
(mphnent  of  man's   being ;    the    one   great 
s>lie  of  his  life ;  his  chief  earthly  joy.    In  return 
aan  makes  her  the  object  of  his  unceasing  care 
and  solicitude ;  and  he  invests  her  with  an  influ- 
oce  which  amounts  to  sovereignty  over  himself. 

But  all  this  is  brought  to  an  end  at  once  if  you 
feach  woman  to  become  man's  rival ;  in  other 
Jiwds,  if  you  teach  her  to  be  (what  she  never 
cu  become)  man's  equal,  much  less  man's  supe- 
wr.  Henceforth  she  will  have  to  be  kept  down. 
lou  have  done  what  you  could  to  unsex  her. 
Sbe  has  henceforth  acquired  man's  faults  and  has 
fc^  woman's  graces.  By  putting  the  classic 
writers  of  antiquity  unreservedly  into  her  hands 
M»ch  ^ou  must  do  if  she  is  to  compete  success- 
oily  with  men  for  ** honours")  you  have  con- 
taminated her  pure  mind  with  the  filth  of  old- 
jwld  civilization,  and  have  acquainted  her  with  a 
wndred  things  wh'ch  she  would  rather  a  hundred 
toes  have  been  without.  Accustom  her  besides, 
■|Mc  she  is  yet  in  her  flower,  to  the  harden- 
%  influences  of  perpetual  rivalry  with  the 
^Bger  sex,  and  put  this  unwholesome  strain 
2^ner  frail  constitution  at  a  time  when  she  can 
■W  of  all  endure  it— and  have  you  not  rendered 
**an  the  greatest  disservice  in  your  power  ? 
I  desire  as  much  as  any  to  see  women  well 
gjcated.  Let  them  study  the  mechanism  of  the 
^[ens  with  Mrs.  Somerville  by  all  means,  if 
^  taste  leads  them  to  soar  so  high,  or  let  them 
tetcr  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  if  they  are  in- 
^"^  to  make  the  efiort  as  so  many  of  their 
<^ntrywomen  have  done  and  are  doing  dail^,  but 
the  proposed  legislation  (that  for  the  admission  of 
"omen  to  university  honours)  would  interfere 
R^atly  with  what  is  properly  woman's  education, 
and  would  really  give  her  in  exchange  nothing  to 
compensate  her  for  what  it  would  take  away. 


Qtiills  are  the   pinions  of  one  ^oose,  and 
^e  sometimes  used  to  spread  the  <7-pinions  of 

another. 


A  MYSTERY  IN  THE  OLD  TOWN 

OF   WINCHESTER. 


By  K.  M.  Weld, 

Author  of  '*  Lily  the  Lost  Onei*^  ••  Bessy, ^*  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  VL 

ISABEL'S     ILLNESS. 

;FTER  Colonel  Clayton  had  left  the 
room,  Isabel  lay  motionless  for  a 
time;  her  thoughts  were  confused, 
and  she  recollected  nothing  that  had 
happened  during  the  last  five  or 
six  days. 

The  events  of  the  previous  weeks  seemed  like- 
wise almost  obliterated  from  her  mind.  She  had 
a  kind  of  impression  of  having  been  very  ill,  but 
it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  she  remembered 
the  great  ball  she  was  to  have  given.  Even  then, 
all  seemed  dim  and  indistinct  events  of  the  past, 
of  which  she  could  not,  without  difficulty,  recaH 
any  circumstances. 

She  did  not  in  the  least  understand  why  she 
felt  so  ill  and  powerless,  or  why  she  was  quite 
alone.  She  hoped  it  was  night,  and  that  she  was 
dreaming  a  frightful  dream. 

But  her  father's  sad  look  as  he  left  the  room 
startled  her,  and  she  heard,  too,  words  uttered  by 
a  strange  voice :  '*  Beyond  the  power  of  medicine. '  * 
What  could  that  mean  ?  Did  they  apply  to  her- 
self? 

The  bed  on  which  she  lay  was  soft  and  luxurious^ 
but  it  gave  no  rest  to  her  aching  limbs.  Her  head 
was  buroing;  she  wished  to  reach  the  bell  to^ 
summon  her  maid,  but  she  fell  back  exhausted. 
Her  mind  uas  confused ;  strange  thoughts  rushed 
rapidly  through  it,  and  for  a  time  she  thought  she 
was  dying.  The  idea  was  terrible.  She  tried  to 
realize  it  and  to  think  of  her  condition.  Those 
words  must  have  applied  to  herself.  She  began 
to  think  what  it  would  be  to  be  separated  from  all 
she  loved,  and  to  be  shut  up  in  a  narrow  cof&rt 
and  placed  in  the  cold  churchyard,  and  to  go- 
whither  she  knew  not.  She  had  an  obscure  idea 
of  eternity,  but  she  knew  not  what  it  could  be. 

Then  her  thoughts  reverted  to  her  love  for  the 
world,  for  praise  and  admiration,  all  which  now 
availed  her  nothing;  and  with  these  thoughts, 
came  phantoms  of  the  days  when,  as  a  child,  she 
listened  to  ber  mother's  lessons  while  seated  on 
her  knee ;  but  there  was  the  bitter  thought  that 
thes^  lessons  had  been  entirely  disregarded. 

She  could  not  prav ;  the  thought  of  an  etemitjr 
of  pain  tormented  her.  She  thought  how  iro- 
patiently  she  bore  suffering;  she  remembered » 
too,  that  she  had  never  done  a  single  action  with 
the  desire  to  please  God. 

Then  like  a  gleam  of  light  the  words  of  a 
saintly  archbishop,  whom  she  had  once  heard 
preacn,  sounded  in  her  ears :  "  Return,  return, 
oh,  sinner,  to  the  Lord  your  God,  for  if  your  sins 
are  innumerable  His  mercy  is  inexhaustible."  But 
she  knew  not  how  to  return  ;  she  had  long  ceased 
to  pray,  and  who  would  pray  for  her ?  She  coud 
only  remember  how  she  had  once  been  moved  to 
compassion  by  the  tears  of  a  poor  Irish  woman. 
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and  had  given  her  all  she  had  in  her  purse  to  pur- 
chase necessaries  for  herself  and  her  starving 
children ;  she  remembered,  too,  how  the  poor 
woman  implored  heaven  to  reward  her,  and  the 
Blessed  Mother  to  look  on  her  with  love,  and  to 
intercede  for  her. 

She  httle  thought,  at  that  time,  that  she  should 
ever  be  powerless,  unable  to  move  or  to  raise 
her  head— even  to  pray.  She  thought  the  prayer 
of  that  poor  woman  for  her  might  have  been  heard, 
and  implored  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  to 
grant  it,  and  to  bestow  upon  her  a  few  years 
longer  of  life  that  she  might  do  better. 

She  could  think  no  more,  but  lay  so  still  that 
the  maid  who  returned  to  the  room  thought  she  had 
passed  away.  She  called  Colonel  Gayton,  who, 
perceivmg  that  she  breathed,  gave  her  a  medicine 
the  doctor  had  ordered,  and  she  soon  revived. 
Her  father  took  her  hand,  and  the  slight  pres- 
sure he  felt  filled  him  with  hope.  It  seemed  a 
sign  of  returning  strength. 

The  maid  arranged  her  pillows,  and  she  fell 
into  a  calm  sleep.  Her  father  watched  her 
features  and  though  he  could  perceive  but  little 
change,  that  change  was  for  the  better. 

When  the  doctor  returned  in  the  afternoon,  he 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  anxious  father  by  the 
assurance  that  he  found  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  patient,  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  hold  out  strong  hopes.  He  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  a  decided  opinion  until  five  or  six 
days  had  elapsed. 

The  day  glided  by  slowly,  as  did  the  following 
likewise ;  the  improvement  was  scarcely  percep- 
tible, but  she  was  not  worse. 

On  the  fourth  day,  however,  when  the  doctor 
felt  her  pulse,  he  delighted  Colonel  Clayton  by  the 
assurance  that  he  found  it  so  much  stronger,  that 
danger  might  now  be  considered  at  an  end,  as  the 
crisis  had  passed  over  favourably. 

The  happy  father  immediately  informed  Isabel 
of  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  doctor,  and  she 
replied : 

"Thank  God,''  in  so  earnest  a  tone  that  she 
quite  startled  Colonel  Clavton,  who  looked  at  her 
mncying  the  effects  of  tne  fever  had  not  quite 
passed  away. 

She  herself  was  almost  astonished  when  she 
had  uttered  the  words,  for  although  she  had  often 
before  made  a  like  exclamation,  yet  never  before 
had  she  done  so  with  a  real  intention  of  thanking 
God  for  blessings  received,  or  for  trials  averted, 
for  never  before  had  she  fiilly  appreciated  the 
mercies  with  which  she  was  surrounded.  She  had 
been  accustomed  to  every  thing  pleasant  from 
childhood,  and  had  never  been  taught  to  reflect 
from  whose  hands  she  received  them. 

Now,  however,  her  feelings  were  quite  changed, 
she  looked  at  her  kind  father  with  delight,  pressed 
the  loving  hand  which  held  hers,  and  without 
pronouncing  a  word,  blessed  and  thanked  God 
from  her  heart  for  His  mercy,  and  renewed  the 
promise  she  had  made  of  making  every  effort  to 
serve  Him  better  in  future. 

Many  weeks,  however,  elapsed  before  she  was 
allowed  to  leave  her  bed,  even  for  a  few  hours, 
and  a  trying  time  it  was  for  herself  and  attendants. 
She  had  never  been  accustomed  to  contradic- 
tion on  any  point,  she  missed  the  frivolous  amuse- 


ments in  which  she  had  hitherto  passed  her  day ; 
time  seemed  long,  and  she  was  irritable  and  cross 
almost  beyond  endurance ;  she  never  seemed  to 
think  that  enough  was  done  to  promote  her  com- 
fort and  amusement ;  even  the  patience  of  her 
good  father  was  almost  exhausted. 

And  yet,  she  was  quite  in  earnest  in  her  desire 
to  keep  the  promise  she  had  made  of  trying  to 
love  and  obey  God  in  future ;  but  she  had  no  idea 
how  she  must  show  her  love ;  she  fancied  the  ser^ 
vice  of  God  consisted  merely  in  the  observance  o( 
a  few  outward  acts,  she  had  never  been  taught  hf 
the  worldly-minded  ladies  who  had  educated  her^ 
that  mere  exterior  religious  practices  are  wortli 
little  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  it  is  by  prayd 
alone  that  we  can  obtain  the  grace  necessary  td 
correct  our  faults,  and  to  sanctify  our  souls. 

She  was  perfectly  conscious  that  up  to  the  prei 
sent  time  she  had  never  found  anything  approach 
ing  to  real  happiness  ;  there  was  in  her  heart  a 
constant  longing  desire  for  somathing  better;  foe 
that  peace  of  soul,  which  she  felt  sure  was  en- 
joyed by  some  other  people. 

She  had  two  or  three  times  visited  a  friend  ^ 
boarded  in  a  convent,  and  she  had  become  slighdy 
acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  nuns.  The  peaceful 
and  happy  expression  of  their  countenances  bad 
made  a  great  impression  on  her,  and  she  meotaily 
exclaimed : 

'*  What  can  make  them  so  happy  ?  What  caB 
give  them  such  peace  ?  I  really  think  there  musi 
be  something  in  religion,  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand I  *' 

These  thoughts  were  soon  obliterated  by  the  lifi 
of  excitement  which  she  led,  but  they  returnd 
when  she  was  ill,  and  to  all  appearance  dying. 
She  then  made  her  first  humble  prayer  for  an  ex* 
tension  of  life.  God  in  His  goodness  granted  it 
and  during  her  convalescence  she  often  praye( 
fervently  that  God  would  send  some  one  to  tel 
her  what  she  ought  to  do. 

"Only  think,"  exclaimed  Isabel  one  momiDf 
when  Cfoloncl  Clayton  entered  her  room,  "onlj 
think,  Lizzy  has  actually  told  me  that  she  hi 
determined  to  leave  me,  and  that  I  must  look  m 
for  another  maid.  Can  you  believe  it,  father?  I 
did  all  I  could  to  persuade  her  to  change  bl 
mind,  I  reminded  her  of  your  kindness  in  payiflj 
for  her  education,  and  apprenticing  her  toadrett 
maker  in  Paris,  in  order  that  I  might  have  a  mai 
to  suit  me  when  I  came  out ;  I  almost  cried,  bd 
she  only  replied : 

"  *  Very  true,  Miss  Clayton.' 

*' '  But  it  is  very  ungrateful  of  you,  Liny,' J 
said,  '  to  leave  me,  now  that  I  am  so  weak  aw 
poorly.  Do  you  wish  for  higher  wages?  Ia« 
quite  sure  papa  would  raise  you  at  once,  ratha 
than  let  you  leave  me  now.'  , 

" '  J^o,  mi?s.    I  do  not  wish  for  higher  wages. 

**  *  Then,  ^hy  do  you  think  of  leaving  me  ? ' 

*' '  1  have  my  reasons,  madam,  but  I  do  d» 
wish  to  give  them.' 

**  *  What  nonsense,  Lizzy ;  tell  me  your  reasons 
at  once  ;  I  insist  upon  knowing^  thero.' 

**  *  If  )0u  insist  upon  knowing  them,  madam, 
you  must  not  be  displeased  if  I  tell  you  the  truw* 
My  health  will  not  stand  the  fatigue  of  sitting  >? 
80  constantly  at  night  to  attend  you  when  yoa 
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casQOt  steep,  and  when  you  are  wakeful  it  makes 
you  so  irritable  and  exacting  that  I  do  not  believe 
eFeoasaint  could  keep  her  temper  and  remain  with 
joji;  and  you  know  very  well  that  I  am  no  more  of 
a  saint  tluuD  you  are  yourself/  she  added  pertly. 

"  Her  words,  of  course,  made  me  very  angry, 
and  I  asked  what  she  supposed  she  was  kept  and 
paid  for,  if  not  to  do  her  duty  and  wait  on  me, 
aod  that  after  all  I  only  scolded  her  when  she  was 
stupid  aod  inattentive.    She,  however,  paid  little 
heed  to  my  reproof,  but  merely  replied : 
"'I  shiU  leave  you  this  day  month.* 
I      "I  was  in  despair;  I  tried  coaxing,  and  tears, 
{    aodeotreated  her,  at  least,  not  to  leave  me  whilst 
Iiasso  weak  and  nervous;  I  promised  that  she 
\    sbdldonlv  sit  up  occasionally,  and  that  I  would 
I    bjrsotto  be  impatient ;  but  she  replied  coldlv  : 
p     '"I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave.  Miss 
)    Qiftsm,  and  I  shall  do  so ;  I  will  not  remain  a 
I  iSj^day  over  the  month.' 

*'ADd  so  she  will  go,  papa ;  what  shall  I  do  ? 

I  Ihatethe  idea  of  having  a  new  maid,  and  Lizzy 

i  made  my  dresses  so  well,  and  she  knows  exactly 

;  ibat suits  me.     Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  what  shall 

lido?  What  can  I  do,  papa  ?  do  tell  me." 

Colonel  Clayton  felt  for  his  daughter,  but  the 

imly  advice  he  could  give  was  to  look  out  for 

toother  maid  without  delay ;  but  be  told  her,  at 

tiie  same  time,  that  he  thought  she  had  been  a 

,  treat  trial  to  Lizzy,  arid  that  he  had  often  won- 

fioed  that  she  had  not  given  notice  long  before. 

1   "And,"  he  added,  "that  he  thought  she  had 

better  look  out  for  a  respectable  girl  who  would 

\fsime  to  her  as  a  kind  and  patient  nurse,  till  she 

lad  quite  recovered  her  health,  than  for  a  lady's 

Ifcaid  only  fit  to  dress  her  for  a  ball." 

[   Isabel  acceeded  to  this  plan.    As  her  father 

left  her,  he  gave  her,  in  gentle  terms,  his  advice 

E  is  to  her  treatment  of  her  maid. 

r    "For,"  he  said,  "even  I,  who  am  your  father, 

'  and  who  loves  you  so  affectionately,  often  feel 

^  tempted  to  leave  you  to  settle  things  for  yourself 

«  account  of  the  irratibility  of  your  temper.    Try 

to  obtain  the  love  of  your  dependents  by  kind- 

""^i  and  your  maid  will  not  then  give  you  notice 

ratriOe.^' 

These  words  of  Colonel  Clayton  filled  Isabel 
H  remorse,  as  she  could  not  but  remember  the 
hif  unkind  words  she  had  said  to  Lizzy,  when 
■iijoor  girl  must  have  been  quite  tired  out  with 
*Bng  her  night  and  day.  This  feeling  of  re- 
*ac  showed  that  there  was  already  some  im- 
jwvcment  in  her  character,  for,  had  her  father  ven- 
toed  to  address  even  these  gentle  words  of  reproof 
tohcr  before  her  illness,  she  would  have  answered 
vm  pertlv,  and  denied  being  in  fault  at  all ;  but 
*ov  she  looked  at  him  sorrowfully,  and  said  : 

"If  you  will  look  out,  dear  father,  and  get  me  a 
good  maid,  I  will  try  to  follow  your  advice,  and 
treat  her  with  kindness,  so  that  she  may  not  wish 
to  leave  me." 

Colonel  Clayton  kissed  her  affectionately,  and 
promised  to  do  his  best  to  find  a  suitable  person. 
Colonel  Clapton  retired  to  his  study  and  began 
to  think  how  it  would  be  best  to  proceed.  'He 
•oon  made  up  his  mind,  ordered  his  carriage,  and 
pw«cded  to  visit  some  friends  living  at  a  little 
?8^ce,  who  were,  he  thought,  likely  to  help  him 
«o  las  search.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  FuUerton  received 


him  with  their  usual  cordiality.  They  had  been 
longing  to  hear  about  Isabel,  but  had  been  pre- 
vented from  calling  to  make  enquiries. 

Colonel  Clayton  gave  them  the  particulars  of  his 
daughter's  illness.  His  views  as  to  her  ultimate 
recovery  were  gloomv,  the  more  so  as  she  might 
inherit  her  mothers  constitution;  but  Mrs. 
Fullerton  was  able  to  cheer  him  up,  and  showed 
him  how  her  recovery  when  at  the  point  of  death 
proved  her  internal  power. 

Then  came  the  question  of  the  maid.  Mrs. 
Fullerton  at  once  went  to  her  desk,  and  brought 
out  a  long  list  of  servants  out  of  place,  for  the 
girls,  and  the  boys,  and  the  young  women  in  the 
neighbourhood  always  applied  to  her  if  in  want 
of  situations,  as  she  had  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  accjuaintances. 

The  list  was  soon  read ;  but  although  it  seemed 
at  first  that  there  must  be  some  one  out  of  them 
all  to  suit  Isabel's  requirements ;  yet,  in  the  end, 
it  was  decided  that  not  one  would  do. 

At  last  Mr.  Fullerton  exclaimed : 

"  I  have  it ;  I  think  I  know  the  person  to  suit 
Miss  Clayton  exactly." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Fullerton,  smiling.  "Who 
can  you  mean.  Fully?" — the  pet  name  by  which 
she  usually  designated  her  husband — "  I  thought 
I  had  named  every  possible  likelv  person." 

"  But,  do  not  you  remember,"  responded  Mr. 
Fullerton,  "our  going  into  Farmer  Littlehale's 
cottage  about  six  months  ago,  and  your  being 
much  struck  by  the  appearance  and  manners  of  a 
young  girl,  whom  they  told  us  they  had  taken  in 
from  charity,  and  kept  to  help  their  own  daughter 
in  the  household  and  dairy  work  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  perfectly  remember  the  young  girl 
now  you  mention  it,  but  I  should  much  doubt  her 
wishing  to  go  as  a  servant,  even  if  she  were  likely 
to  suit  Miss  Clayton  which  also  must  be  a  chance, 
as  she  can  know  but  little  of  the  duties  of  a  lady's 
maid." 

"  We  will  make  some  enquiries,  for  as  I  often 
go  to  that  farm-house  I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  her ;  and  she  seems  to  be  very 
neat  and  industrious,  and  her  gentle,  unassuming 
ways  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  an  invalid  lady 
like  Miss  Clayton." 

"  That  is  true ;  did  you  ask  Farmer  Littlehale 
much  about  her?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  and  he  told  me  that  she  is  the 
most  pious  and  well  conducted  young  person  he 
has  ever  met  with  ;  charitable  in  the  extreme,  and 
never  finding  fault  with  any  one  without  neces- 
sity. And  yet  her  silent  good  example  has  im- 
proved them  all,  more  especially  his  own  merry, 
giddy  girl,  who  both  admires  and  loves  her  young 
friend.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this 
girl  would  suit  Miss  Clayton ;  the  only  question 
seems  to  me,  whether  she  would  be  willing  to  take 
a  situation,  and  leave  the  farm-house  where  she  is 
so  happy.  Perhaps,  too,  they  may  object  to  part- 
ing with  her." 

"  Very  true  ;  but  we  must  try  our  best  to  obtain 
their  consent,  for  from  what  you  say  I  really  think 
she  must  be  just  what  Miss  Clayton  requires." 

"I  shall  be  very  grateful  to  you,"   said  the 

colonel;  "  if  you  can  persuade  Farmer  Littlehale 

to  let  me  engage  her  for  a  few  months  at  least, 

for  what  you  say  concerning  her  good  s^n6t  reli- 
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gtous  feelings,  makes  me  the  more  anxious  to 
secure  her.  Her  good  example  might  impress 
my  daughter,  who  is  not,  I  must  own,  inclined  to 
be  religious.  I  trusted  her  youth  too  much  to 
worldly  people." 

Mr.  Fullerton  promised  that  he  would  call  at 
the  farmhouse  that  day,  and  we  have  seen  how  he 
kept  his  word,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
Monica  to  accept  Colonel  Clayton's  offer,  pro- 
vided Isabel  was  satisfied  with  her  father's 
account  of  her. 

Colonel  Clayton  sent  for  Monica  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  took  her  to  Isabel  at  once.  She  was 
delighted  with  the  appearance  and  gentle  man- 
ners of  the  girl,  whom  she  engaged,  after  thank- 
ins^  her  father  very  warmly  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  in  the  matter." 

Monica  was  much  pleased  with  her  kind  recep- 
tion, and  agreed  to  enter  Miss  Clayton's  service 
directly  Lizzy  left. 

The  month  passed  by  quickly,  and  Monica  left 
her  kind  friends  at  the  farm  with  the  happy  feel- 
ing that  they  all  regretted  her. 

Isabel  quite  determined  to  try  to  follow  Colonel 
Clayton's  advice  concerning  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  love  of  her  maid. 

But  bad  habits  long  indulged  in  are  not  easily 
broken,  and  Monica  soon  discovered  that  the  task 
she  had  undertaken  was  no  easy  one,  for  Isabel 
never  seemed  to  think  of  any  person  but  herself. 

She  would  keep  her  maid  standing  about  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  never  remember  that 
she  must  be  thoroughly  tired  out  at  night,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  disturbed  for  mere  whims. 

Lizzv  had  frequently  looked  cross,  and  even 
refiisea  to  get  up  for  Isabel's  fancies  during  the 
night,  but  as  Monica  arose  without  a  complaint, 
she  frequently  called  her  only  to  say  that  she 
could  not  sleep  herself. 

At  times,  too,  she  was  so  irritable  that  no  one 
could  please  her ;  she  found  fault  with  everything, 
and  contradicted  anyone  who  spoke.  One  morn- 
ing she  asked  for  a  basin  of  soup,  and  when  it 
was  brought  she  took  it  so  impatiently,  that  the 
tray  on  which  it  stood  slipped  down,  and  the 
basin  was  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Monica  endeavoured  in  vain  to  catch  it,  and 
then  to  wipe  up  the  soup  which  had  fallen  on  the 
carpet,  but  Isabel  became  so  furious,  declared 
that  the  fall  was  entirely  Monica's  fault,  who  had 
held  the  tray  so  awkardly,  and  desired  her  to 
leave  the  room  and  not  to  return. 

Monica  made  no  reply,  but  left  the  room  at 
once.  She  could  not  help  feeling  amazed  by 
Isabel's  injustice,  but  having  long  accustomed 
herself  to  restrain  her  temper  under  small  trials, 
the  angry  feeling  lasted  but  a  few  moments, 
and  she  sat  down  to  her  needlework  in  peace, 
thanking  God  inwardly  for  the  opportunity  of 
thus  pleasing  Him,  by  accepting  the  small  trial. 

The  effort  she  made  in  doing  this  had  its 
reward,  for  her  heart  was  soon  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  jpeace  and  happiness,  such  peace  as 
none  but  uod  can  give. 

She  felt  thft  greatest  compassion  for  her  mis- 
tress, for  she  saw  how  totally  devoid  she  was  of 
the  love  of  God,  and  that  this  was  simply  the 
effect  of  her  worldly  education. 

She  longed  to  implant  sotoe  oi  the  bve  ^*ith 


which  her  own  heart  was  overflowing  in  that  o 
Isabel.  She  knew  that  her  mistress  had  in  reatit 
warm  feelings  and  a  grateful  heart,  but  thatthei 
feelings  had  never  been  directed  into  the  prope 
channel.  She  wished  over  and  over  ag^  tbi 
her  poor  mistress  might  meet  with  some  pioa 
and  sensible  friend  to  teach  her  to  know  and  t 
love  God. 

She  was  naturally  so  unassuming  that  it  wa 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  she  expressed  a  diffe 
ent  opinion  on  any  point  from  that  of  her  talenti 
and  accomplished  young  lady,  whom  she  admin 
so  much,  but  yet  she  resolved  if  any  opportuni 
offered  to  try  and  say  something,  and  she  eamesil 
begged  God  to  assist  her  in  the  important  task  li 
seemed  to  have  placed  in  her  hands. 
{To  be  continued.) 


ADVANTAGES   OF  TRAVELLINIS 


T  is  surprising  how  a  litde  knoc 
ing  about  in  steamboats  and  railway 
and  diligences,  and  schnell-posts  \ 
all  sorts,  and  hotels  with  every  varie 
of  perfumes,  shakes  a  man  out  of  his  sla 
gish  thoughts  and  opaque  humours.  .It  is  t 
best  of  all  constitutional  renae^ies  for  miod  a 
body.  It  is  good  for  the  brains  and  the  stomai 
It  invigorates  the  imagination ;  loosens  the  bloo 
and  makes  it  leap  through  the  veins ;  dispels  t^ 
nebulous  mass  of  the  stay-at-home  animal;  ai 
liberating  the  spirit  from  its  drowsy  weight  of  pi 
judices,  sends  it  rebounding  back,  lighter  a| 
brighter  than  ever,  with  the  fresh  morning  beal 
throbbing  in  its  pulses.  There  4s  nothing  in  t] 
levelling  world  of  ours  which  so  effectually  ani 
hilates  conventional  respectability  as  travellir^ 
AH  our  staid,  solemn  properties,  that  beset  i 
check  us  at  every  hand's  turn  like  inaugurat 
mysteries,  as  if  we  were  entering  upon  some  esott 
novitiate  every  day  of  our  lives — all  our  fanl 
pride  and  class  instincts — our  local  importai 
and  stately  caution— paddocks  and  lawns--liyeri 
revenues,  and  ceremonials— all  go  for  nothing' 
the  swirl  and  roar  of  the  living  tide.  Agr 
landed  gentleman  cannot  bring  his  ten-feet  wi 
his  deer-park,  or  his  parish  church  with  its  tii 
honoured  slabs  and  monuments,  in  the  palmi 
his  hand  to  the  continent ;  he  cannot  stick ' 
vicar  and  the  overseer,  and  the  bench  of  justi( 
in  his  hat-band;  he  cannot  impress  everybd 
abroad  as  he  can  at  home,  with  the  awful  maje 
of  his  gate- house,  and  the  lump  of  plash  t 
slumbers  in  the  padded  arm-chair ;  he  has  pasj 
out  of  the  artificial  medium  by  whidi  he  r^ 
hitherto  been  so  egregiously  magnified,  and 
is  forced,  for  once  in  his  life,  to  depend  solely 
himself  for  whatever  amount  of  respect,  or  d 
attention,  he  can  attract.  This  is  a  wholes(^ 
and  healthy  ordeal,  very  good  for  the  moral 
well  as  biliary  ducts.  It  sets  a  new  and  an^ 
pected  value  upon  whatever  little  sense  or  s 
reliance  one  may  really  possess,  and  mate 
man  understand  nis  mamhood  better  in  a 
than  he  could  have  done  in  twenty  years 
the  mirage  of  a  fals«  positior. 
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'ARTHUR    GRAVELY    LIFTS    HLS    HAT.' 


Cfee  %xvit  anb  tint  Jfalse:  the  Storg  nf  an  ^nselfisl^  Jife. 

By   ALICE    HORLOR. 


lis 


CHAPTER    X. 

STILL   IN   TROUBLED    WATERS. 

EN  Isabel  recovers  consciousness,  she 
casts  a  frightened  look  around,  and  i& 
relieved  to  find  Herbert  Brandon  has 
departed. 


"Oh.  Fay/'  she  says,  "that  is  a  dreadful 
man.  How  was  it  that  you  chanced  to  come  this 
way?" 

Fay  blushes  hotly  as  she  replies : 

"I  followed  you.  I  was  sure  8om<2lhing  was 
amiss,  and  I  felt  Mr.  Brandon  was  not  itjoMli^ 
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trifled  with,  so  for  Arthur's  sake  I  came  to  try  if 
my  poor  presence  could  avert  the  evil  that  I 
feared." 

**  But  why  suspect  evil  ?  " 

Fay,  gentle  as  she  is,  is  roused  at  this;  she 
turns  on  Isabel  Avenell  with  flashing  eyes  : 

"When  a  girl  troth-plighted  to  one  goes 
secretly  to  meet  another,  it  is  easy  to  know  that 
evil  is  to  come." 

Isabel  tosses  her  head. 

**At  any  rate  you  are  not  the  judge  of  my 
actions.  I  have  aone  no  wrong.  It  is  not  my 
fault  if  a  man  falls  in  love  and  tries  to  carry  me 
off." 

"  But  it  is  your  fault  if  that  man  has  been  drawn 
on  by  much  encouragement,"  said  Fay,  signifi- 
cantlv. 

"Oh,  you  are  ready  enough  to  side  against 
me,"  cries  Isabel,  annoyed  at  Fay  being  aware  of 
her  delinquencies.  **  A  pretty  tale  about  this,  I 
suppose,  you  are  prepared  to  tell  Arthur  ?  " 

**  My  lips  are  sealed,"  replies  Fay,  gravely,  to 
this  sneer.  "  It  would  be  much  better  for  there  to 
be  full  confidence  between  you,  and  you  ought  to 
tell  him,  but  I  shall  sow  no  dissension." 

**  And  a  nice  fuss  he  would  make.  He  is  jealous 
enough  alreadv." 

"  With  good  cause,"  impulsively  remarks  Fay ; 
and  then  sne  turns  to  this  girl,  whose  face  draws 
all  men  to  love  her,  and  says  a  few  impassioned 
words : 

**  Oh,  how  can  you,  who  have  won  that  noble 
heart,  so  torture  it  ?  What  is  it  to  win  the  ad- 
miration of  all  the  world  if  you  wound  a  love  so 
true  ?  How  can  you  play  the  coquette  when  he  is 
yours  for  ever,  loving  you  with  such  devotion  as 
few  women  ever  get?  " 

For  once  in  her  life  Isabel's  light  nature  is 
touched. 

"Fay,  you  are  a  little  saint,  I  believe,"  she 
cries.  "But,  alas!  dear,  I  am  a  sinner,  and 
shall  be  always  one,  I  fear,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter." 

"  For  Arthur's  sake,  I  hope  not." 

"  Arthur  has  a  strong  champion  in  you,"  laughs 
Isabel,  but  there  is  a  tinge  of  jealousy  in  her 
tone. 

"An  earnest  one,  at  least.  I  would  give  my 
life  to  secure  his  happiness." 

"  It  is  rather  a  pity  he  did  not  choose  you,  then, 
for  a  wife,"  returns  Isabel,  drily. 

Fay  shivers  as  with  cold  under  this  cruel  thrust, 
then  turns  bravely  upon  the  other : 

"You  know  he' never  loved  me;  that  we  have 
not  been,  and  never  shall  be,  more  than  true 
friends,  why,  then,  dare  to  taunt  me  with  such 
words  as  those?  Had  I  won  the  treasure  you 
hold  so  lightly,  I  would  not  jeopardise  it  by  seek- 
ing the  admiration  of  others." 

To  hide  the  tears  which  were  well  up  to  her 
eyes,  Fay  speeds  with  swift  feet  away  from  her 
companion,  who  proceeds  soberly  homewards, 
wondering  how  much  of  her  late  escapade  will 
reach  Arthur's  ears,  and  whether  she  will  still  be 
able  to  win  him  back  to  her  side.  At  a  turn  of  the 
path  she  suddenly  comes  upon  the  object  of  her 
thoughts  walking  moodily  along,  a  gun  in  his 
hand,  but  evidently  in  little  mood  for  sport.  He 
sees  her,  gravely  lifts  his  hat,  which  courtesy  she 


returns  by  a  stately  bend  and  mocking  smile. 
Something  unwonted  in  her  expression  seems  to 
strike  him,  and  he  stops  suddenly. 

"  Isabel,  this  state  of  things  can  go  on  no 
longer ;  it  is  time  there  should  be  a  mutual  under- 
standing between  us." 

A  secret  exultation  is  in  Isabel's  soul;  he  has 
stooped  to  seek  a  reconciliation  before  any  inkling 
of  her  late  interview  with  Mr.  Brandon  can  have 
reached  him  ;  she  has  the  game  now  in  her  own 
hands. 

"  This  'state  of  things'  is  ofyour  own  choosing," 
she  says,  scornfully.  "  It  has  pleased  you  to  neg- 
lect me  thoroughly." 

"And  have  I  no  cause  for  anger?  Isabel!  a 
man  must  be  made  of  stone  to  bear  with  you ! " 

"Indeed!  Pray  what  have  I  done? "she en- 
quires, opening  her  blue  eyes,  innocently. 

"What  have  you  not  done!''  he  says,  with; 
sternness.  "  You  have  proved  yourself  a  finishedi 
coquette,  ready  to  sacrifice  all'  to  your  thirst  fcr 
admiration,  and  heedless  what  torture  you  ii- 
flict  on  others,  so  that  you  bring  men  to  yoir 
feet." 

"  What  a  nice  thing  for  you,  my  affianced  lover, 
to  say  of  me !  "  sarcastically  replies  the  girl. 

"  It  is  the  truth.  Heaven  knows  how  bitter  is 
the  knowledge  that  I  speak  truly.  Oh,  Isabel.' 
Isabel !  would  that  1  had  never  loved  you !  would 
that  ^6ur  lovely  face  had  never  lured  me  on  to 
give  mto  your  keeping  a  heart  which  now  is  lightly 
cast  aside." 

Stung  with  the  knowledge  that  his  reproaches 
are  but  too  well  deserved,  Isabel  makes  a  bittej 
retort.  She  flings  prudence  to  the  winds,  and, 
making  no  effort  to  soothe  his  righteous  anget, 
utters  a  few  cruel  words  which  go  to  her  lovcr'i 
soul. 

White  to  the  lips,  he  cries :  "  Cease,  Isabel 
you  have  said  enough.  God  forgive  you  for  sud 
heartlessness !  "  and  he  leaves  her  without  anothei 
word. 

And  the  girl  left  to  herself,  bitterly  now  regret 
ting  her  folly,  sits  down  on  the  grass  and  wildl] 
weeps. 

What  demon  is  it  that  urges  women  on  so  fre 
quently  to  wound  their  heart's  dearest  by  scathing 
words  ^ 

But  the  tempest  of  her  grief  over,  Isabel  goc 
into  the  house  as  outwardly  calm  as  though  a 
storm  had  swept  across  her  soul,  as  though  he 
own  hand  had  not  extinguished  that  light  of  lov 
in  which  she  had  securely  dwelt. 

Arthur  has  not  returned.  Spurred  on  by  fierc 
emotion,  he  fled  out  into  the  open  country  n 
struggle  there  with  his  pain. 

Isabel  looks  round  the  room  in  vain  for  th 
familiar  presence,  but  makes  no  comment  on  hi 
absence.  Mrs.  Harvey  remarks  that  Arthur  i 
late,  and  hopes  he  has  ha4  a  good  day's  sport 
while  a  bitter  smile  moves  Isabel's  red  lips  as  sIj 
thinks  of  the  true  sport  which  has  been  his  thj 
day.  They  have  commenced  dinner  when  Anhc 
makes  his  appearance. 

"No,  mother,  I  have  shot  no  game,"hesAy 
to  Mrs.  Harvey's  enquiries,  then  sits  moody  aw 
silent,  scarcely  eating  anything. 

Fay's  heart  is  very  sore  for  him.  Sheguesse 
by  intuition  that  an  Open  quarrel  has  taken  t^ 
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place  of  the  silent  misunderstaDding  between  the 
lovers.  Is  her  self-denying  love  to  be  all  in  vain, 
since  Isabel  Avenell  alone  has  the  power  to  make 
hiffl  hippy,  and  uses  it  so  fatally  to  his  peace. 
The  eveniog  advances  ;  sunset  lights  are  on  the 
sea,  and  tingeing  the  rocky  **  Tors  "  with  a  golden 
giory.  ThroQgh  the  open  window  Fay  sees  Arthur 
itridJog  up  and  down  outside,  striving  to  find 
i^ce  in  a  cigar,  while  a  furtive  glance  is  sent 
cfien  in  Isabel's  direction,  but,  apparently  deeply 
oga^  in  reading  a  novel,  she  se^ms  utterly  un- 
I  ttosdous  of  his  scrutiny. 

^  Presently  the  cigar  is  sent  spinning  into  the 
so,  and  leaning  over  the  window-sill,  he 
6|i: 

r  "Fiy,  it  is  a  beautiful  evening,  will  you  come 
lArawalk?" 

tl^  question  recalls  old  days  so  thoroughly  that 
W  springs  up  in  answer,  a  glad  affirmative  rising 
pier  Dps;  then  she  remembers  how  things  are 
poged,  and,  re-seating  herself,  gives  a  gesture 
p  Isabel's  direction  to  remind  him  of  her  pre- 
■Dce.   He  answers  the  dumb  action  thus  : 

"  She  does  not  care  for  my  society ;  she  is  tired 
pf  me  and  of  my   'jealous  fancies,'"   bitterly 

Cog,  as  Fay  guesses,  from  past  words  which 
il  had  used  to  him. 
The  girl  hesitates,  knowing  that  Isabel  is  jealous 
If  the  old  friendship  which  has  existed  between , 
Arthur  and  herself.  He  sees  her  reluctance  to 
loswer,  and,  with  all  his  old  irritability,  says, 
loickly: 

_  "Never  mind,  if  you  do  not  care  to  go;  but, 
Say,  I  did  not  think  you  would  change  I  *  * 
.  That  speech  touches  her  tender  heart.    She 
fences  at  Isabel,  who  remains  quite  still— her 
pee  uplifted— her  blue  eyes  cast  down  upon  her 

iJNTiy  should  she,  for  this  girl's  sake,  who  so 
fehtly  values  the  treasure  of  his  love,  give  up  thi^ 
leeting  happiness  which  lies  within  her  grasp  ? 

She  turns  eagerly  to  the  young  man. 
,  "Arthur,  I  will  go  with  pleasure." 
i  Smiling  down  into  her  plain,  yet  sweet  face,  lit 
•ith  those  glorious   eyes,  he  lays  a  kind  hand 
^0  her  hair,  and  smoothing  it  gently,  says : 
'/*Good  little  Fay,  always  kind  as  in  the  old 
^s.    Make  haste,  dear,  and  put  on  your  hat. 
1^  will  find  me  outside." 

Fay  goes  to  the  door,  stops,  then  comes  back  to 
fabel'sside. 

low 


Avenell    proudly   raises   her   beautiful 


f   "You  do  not  object?"   she  asks   in 

tone. 
,  Isabel 

1    ;:Object!    Why  should  I?" 

I  .  That  cold,  haughty  reply  decides  the  question  ; 

:  jn  five  minutes  more,  Arthur  and  Fay  have  left  the 

I  house. 

i  And  when  they  are  out  of  sight,  Isabel  clasps 
n«r  hands  over  her  eyes,  while  one  or  two  scalding 
"^15  trickle  down  upon  the  printed  page  before 
?^f-  The  day  of  reckoning  has  come  at  last,  and 
^  hitter  contrition,  she  is  expiating  her  folly.  Is 
Anhur  lost  beyond  recalling  ? 

»Vho  can  tell!  The  arrow  once  sent  on  its 
J'ght  may  wound  unto  death,  and  words  once 
Jf^thed  may  slav  for  ever  the  love  that  might 
fiave  been  awe  man's  fi-m  shieU   h  oi  g*:  life. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

FOR    LOVE    OF    HIM. 

Com  plain  not  that  the  way  is  long~ 
What  road  is  wear>  that  l<*ads  theze  ? 
Bat  let  the  angel  Uke  thy  hand. 
And  lead  thee  op  the  misty  stair. 
And  then  with  beating  heart  await 
The  opening  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

Leaving  the  cottage  near  the  beach  where  they 
are  lodging,  Arthur  and  his  companion  slowly 
climb  the  steep  hill  above  it,  until  they  enter  a 
narrow  path  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  guarded 
on  one  side  by  a  rugged  pile  of  rock  named  the 
Castle,  while  on  the  other,  many  feet  below,  there 
stretches  forth  the  vast  blue  sea,  on  whose  breast 
the  white  sails  of  the  fishing  boats  gleam  like 
pearls,  or  the  undulating  track  of  vanish ''d  ships 
lies  like  a  shining  serpent. 

No  words  pass  between  the  pair.  Arthur  leans 
over  the  rail  here  fixed  to  render  the  path  less 
dangerous,  and  looks  moodily  over  the  heavint^ 
water.  The  girl  notes  the  signs  of  pain  on  his 
face — the  set  brow— the  compressed  lips,  and 
silently  her  soul  cries  : 

•*  Why  should  Isabel  Avenell  have  the  power  to 
render  him  so  miserable,  while  I,  who  would  die 
for  him,  can  only  stand  uselessly  by  i  " 

But  she  underrates  her  powers  ;  sympathy  has 
a  potent  charm,  and  her  mesmeric  influence 
exerts  itself  not  in  vain.  Her  soft  low  tones  fall 
like  balm  on  Arthur's  chafed  mind,  in  time  she 
even  by  a  quaint  speech  provokes  a  laugh  from 
him.  The  ice  of  his  reserve  is  broken  ;  his  sorrow 
must  find  voice. 
•*  Fay,  tell  me,  why  is  life  such  misery  ?  " 
She  does  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  him,  but 
replies : 

•*  Your  life  will  soon  be  bright  again — this  is  but 
a  passing  cloud.  Isabel  is  only  amusing  her- 
self." 

"  At  mv  expense  !  Could  you  treat  a  man  thus 
who  loved  you  with  all  his  soul  ?  ** 

The  impassioned  words,  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
speaker  make  Fay  shiver  from  head  to  foot  as 
she  dimly  dreams  an  unspoken  answer ;  but  Fay 
has  now  schooled  her  wayward  heart  too  well  into 
subjection  to  yield  to  its  first  impulse.  She 
answers  calmly : 

"  I  am  not  like  Isabel  Avenell.  Remember,  she 
has  no  mother  to  guide  her.  Her  beauty  attracts 
admiration,  and  she  thoroughly  enjoys  its  triumph. 
She  is  volatile  and  careless,  but  she  does  not  in- 
tentionally wound  you." 

**  Do  you  really  think.  Fay,  she  still  loves  me  ? 
I  ask  you,  my  dear  old  friend,  because  as  a  woman 
yciu  can  judge  of  another  woman's  heart." 

**  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  have  the  first  place 
there.  Have  patience  with  her  faults.  Tell  her 
how  deeply  her  conduct  grieves  you,  and  for  your 
sake  she  will  amend.  I  feel  conndent  she  is  sorry 
even  now  for  the  unkind  words  she  has  said ;  speak 
gently  to  her,  and  she  will  own  it." 

**  What  a  little  peacemaker  you  are  Fay." 
**  There  is  no  happiness    without  peace,   so, 
Arthur,  I  would  fain  bring  it  into  your  love,"  the 
girl's  sweet  voice  responds. 

He  takes  htr  little  banc  s  n  ^i•5  pressing  them 
warmly.    She  knows  well  at  that  moment  that 
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she  is  vei>  near  to  his  heart.  And  the  soft  sun- 
set colours  begin  to  fade  into  evenin|^*s  grey 
veil ;  the  distant  horizon  ^ows  more  misty,  and 
shadows  £all  upon  the  heaving  breast  of  the  wide 
sea,  as  they  stand  thus  hand  enclasped,  with  a 
grasp  only  of  life-long  friendship. 

She  lifts  her  eyes  to  heaven  in  gratitude. . 

What  is  it  comes  between  them  and  the  darken- 
ing sky  ? 

A  cruel,  weird  face  peering  out  stealthily  from 
a  hiding  place  in  the  rock  above.  Two  long  lean 
hands  tearing  madly  at  a  mass  of  stone  wedged 
in  amongst  the  earth  and  grass.  It  gives  way ; 
it  trembles  on  the  edge. 

There  is  no  time  to  wain  Arthur,  no  time  to 
ward  off  the  blow,  but  with  a  sudden  spring  she 
pushes  him  aside,  and  stands  in  his  place 

A  crash !  the  sound  of  a  fall,  and  the  devoted 
pfirl  is  prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  Arthur  kneel- 
ing by  her  side.  The  idiot  boy  flies  madly  in  the 
distance  away  from  the  scene  of  his  crime.  She 
has  saved  Arthur's  life,  but  at  the  cost  of  her 
own ;  the  descending  stone  has  struck  her  on  the 
head,  causing  terrible  injury. 

He  raises  the  poor  girl,  tenderly  wiping  away 
some  heavy  drops  of  blood  which  trickle  slowly 
frt>m  the  wound.  The  livid  hue  on  her  face  tells 
him  that  no  human  power  can  do  aught  availing, 
and  in  bitter  regret  he  cries  : 

"  Oh,  Fay,  dear  Fay,  you  have  saved  my  life  by 
the  sacrifice  of  your  own !  "  while  his  tears  rain 
down  upon  her  white  wan  face. 

''Don't  weep,  Arthur,"  she  says  feebl)r; 
"  don't  grieve  for  me.  I  am— so  glad—I  was  in 
time!" 

"Dear,  you  were  always  the  most  noble  and 
unselfish  of  creatures  I  Is  there  nothing  that  I 
can  do  for  you,  oh  I  tell  me  ?  " 

No  word  she  speaics,  but  her  large  pathe- 
tic eyes  turn  to  his  own  and  lipger  there,  while  in 
that  last  moment,  with  the  veil  of  death  blotting 
out  their  beauty  for  ever,  they  reveal  to  Arthur 
Harvey  the  secret  of  her  life's  devotion. 

The  chivalrous  tenderness  of  the  man's  soul 
responds  to  that  mute  appeal ;  bending  over  the 
dying  girl  he  reverenUy  presses  one  soft  kiss  on  her 
pallid  quivering  lips,  xheact  is  prompted  only 
by  truest  compassion  for  the  pure  heart  which  has 
loved  literally  even  unto  death. 

A  radiant  light  comes  into  her  faiiine  eyes. 

"Tell  Isabel.  She — ^will— not— grudge — it  me 
now !  "  she  murmurs. 

And  the  sweet  spirit  of  Fay  Atherton  flies  back 

to  the  God  Who  gave  it.. 

•  ••••• 

In  Lynton  churchyard  they  laid  her  down  to 
rest  in  peace  at  last.  The  soft  winds  sweep 
across  her  grave ;  the  murmuring  sea  ebbs  and 
flows  in  gentle  whispers  beneath,  and  the  aching 
heart  is  still,  for  the  bitterness  of  life  is  past ;  the 
toil  is  over— the  battle  won. 

And  here  when  twilight  is  darkening  over  land 
and  sea,  when  the  crescent  moon  is  faintly  glim- 
mering, while  the  evening^  star  looks  down  on  the 
soothing  scene,  Arthur  brings  Isabel  and  tells  her 
the  story  of  Fay's  life  with  its  silent  devoted  love 
and  heroic  negation  of  self. 

With  bands  locked  together,  with  eyes  fixed 
downcast,  the  girl  listens  quietly ;  but  as  Fay's 


last  words  were  uttered  she  falls  into  bitter  weep- 
ing. At  last  the  frivolous  heart  is  touched,  the 
worldly  nature  awakened  to  the  knowledge  of 
deeper  thines  in  life  than  idle  coquetry  and  the 
thirst  for  admiration,  and  when  the  veneer  of 
selfishness  is  stripped  off  there  lies  revealed  the 
real  womanly  worth  beneath,  in  which  Fay  had 
believed  when  she  spoke  so  assuredlv  of  Isabel's 
love  being  true  to  the  man  she  had  chosen. 

Guessing  somewhat  of  the  tumult  of  feeling- 
the  remorse  and  remt  struggling  within  her 
breast,  Arthur  draws  her  to  his  bosom  in  an  uo* 
spoken  reconciliation. 

All  vanquished  now  she  leans  confidingly  apon 
his  shoulder,  and  lifting  her  tearful  eyes  in  piteous 
pleading,  she  cries : 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  I  disliked  her  so,  and  she  was  so 
good,  so  kind!" 

"  Fay  was  a  pearl  amongst  women.    Such  a 
devoted,  self- forgetting  heart  as  hers  we 
never  hope  to  meet  again  upon  this  earth," 
answers,  sadly. 

A  few  short  days  ago  how  such  words  as 
would  have  aroused  Isabers  jealousy,  now 
only  replies: 

"  I  know  it.  Would  that  I  had  understood  her 
ere  it  was  too  late ;  but  I  feared  her  influence  over 
you ;  this  made  me  bitter  and  cruel." 

"  Poor  Fay !  I  never  loved  her  save  with  a 
brotherly  affection,  nor  had  I  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  she  nourished  any  warmer  feeling  for 
me.    You  can  scarcely  realize,  Isabel,  how  1  re- 

Sroached  myself  when  I  read  the  sad  truth  in  her 
ying  eyes.  She  had  kept  her  secret  with  aQ 
womanly  reserve  until  death  tore  down  the  veil 
You  are  not  jealous,  Isabel  ?  " 

"  Jealous  I  "  she  exclaims.  *'  Ah  I  never  ag«n 
fear  that !  All  my  past  folly  is  buried  in  her 
gpive.  My  great  gnef  is  now  that  I  added  uo- 
kindness  to  the  already  too  heavy  burden  which 
she  bore.  I,  who  am  to  be  your  wife— who  ^ 
sess  your  love,  can  tell  what  Fay  missed.  Her 
death  has  taught  me  many  lessons.  Arthur,  I  aa 
not  half  so  worthy  of  you  as  she  was.  but  keepiflg 
in  view  her  example.  I  will  try  to  become  a  bettcff 
woman.  Will  you  trust  me,  and  forgive  all  thi 
past?" 

Her  eves  yet  dewy  with  tears,  she  lays  homhly 
her  hand  on  his. 

He  presses  it  fondly  to  his  lips  as  he  cries : 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  for  whatever  may  be  yoar 
failings  I  love  you,  and  know  that  you  are  07 
own.  Fay's  memory  shall  teach  us  both  true  uo- 
selfishness.  The  one  effort  of  her  life  was  to 
render  us  happy  in  mutual  good  faith  and  truest 
love ;  let  it  not  have  been  lived  in  vain  I  " 

In  answer,  Isabel  fadls  on  her  kness,  and  kiss- 
ing the  marble  cross  above  the  grave,  whispers 
the  solemn  invocation  to  the  dead : 

"  Pardon,  Fay,  and  bless  me  from  your  home  ia 
heaven!" 

Then  hand  in  hand,  as  though  renewing  thcif 
vows,  they  leave  the  silent  graveyard,  and  the 
tiny  mound  beside  the  sea.  , 

It  seems  as  though  the  benediction  from  Fayji 
sweet  spirit  which  Isabel  had  invoked,  <lc^^°^ 
truly  upon  her,  for  she  became  an  exemplary  wifej 

a  tender  and  faithful  helpmate,  while  her  majj 
ried  life  bore  witci^j^^JlijQ^w^oiAtBV^^^i^  coquetM 
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had  been  era^cated  from  her  nature.  Years 
baie  passed,  but  the  loyal  young  heart  which  so 
earif  I^  the  world  is  not  forcfotten ;  it  seems  to 
hosniid  and  wife  a  golden  link  which  binds  them 
toa&a,  and  lifts  them  upwards :  and  a  little 
chM  climbs  on  their  knees,  with  sweet  pathetic 
eyes  frinch  shyly  seek  her  parents'  glances ;  tears 
often  dim  their  own  as  they  gaze  lovingly  on  this 
other  little  Fay. 

THE  END. 


SOME   HEROES    OF    CHARLES 
DICKENS. 


II 


By  R.   M.   Johnston. 

[continued.] 

[HE  prodigious  success  of  these  works 
was  almost  as  surprising  to  the 
English  public  as  was  the  genius  to 
construct  them.  Let  us  reflect  some- 
what upon  this  success.  How  was 
ft  ^  the  man  who  presented  characters  taken 
hm  the  lowly  exhibited  them  so  that  we 
looked  and  listened  with  an  interest  beyond 
that  ever  felt  in  contemplation  of  the  great 
lords  and  dames  in  fiction  heretofore?  How 
B  it  that  these  uncultured,  poorly-feed,  often 
homeless  wsdfs  on  the  ocean  of  society,  persons 
with  whom  ourselves  had  no  previous  acquaint- 
SDce,  dday  us  as  much  as,  even  more  than, 
Montrose,  Leicester,  Osbaldiston,  Bradwardine, 
even  kings  and  queens  of  English  or  Scottish 
st(»y  ?  It  is  because  the  historian  of  those,  better 
than  any  other  knew  how  to  wake  the  cords  of 
homan  sympathy,  the  emotion  which  when  ex- 
alted to  its  utmost  is  our  most  powerful,  our  most 
henign,  our  fondest  and  dearest.  This  world  is 
fu  more  sympathetic  than  generally  it  seems  to 
be.  No  man  can  live  ^dthout  sympathy  of  some 
sort  Even  old  Timon  was  put  to  shame  by  the 
^osopher  pointing  to  his  eaeemess  that  the  in- 
ilBreoce  which  he  pretended  should  be  known 
fed(^)served.  They  are  few,  and  they  not  of  the 
te,  on  whom  neither  a  sad  nor  a  humourous 
ihf  can  make  an  impression  and  prompt  to  a 
<hntable  actios.  One  may  claim  to  despise 
fbvorld,  yet  he  will  linger  and  mingle  in 
kas  long  as  he  can,  and,  when  about  to  de- 
|i(t  from  it,  indulge  the  hope  that  he  will 
lot  be  forgotten  except  for  the  evil  he  has 
ttme.  Even  l^e  gossip,  as  Carlyle  says,  is  a 
lover  of  mankind,  ana  backbites  because  the 
standard  she  has  fixed  for  her  victims  they  persist 
ia  refosmg  to  attain.  Dickens  was  almost  the 
first  who  was  really  great  to  attempt,  not  indeed, 
a  diver^on  of  sympathy  from  any  of  those  to 
whom  heretofore  it  had  been  extended,  but  to  in- 
clude within  its  sweet  influences  those  who  needed 
it  most.  It  seems  like  an  anomaly  that  the  course 
of  pty  should  so  long  have  been  mainly  upward. 
The  tragic  poets  made  mankind  weep  over  the 
sofoiDgs  of  Prometheus,  Orestes,  (Edipus, 
Medea,  Lear,  the  Prince  of  Denmark;  and  it 
^  beautiful  how  even  the  humblest  pitied  the 
nasfortuncs  of  the  great.    The  multitudes  who 


constitute  nations,  who  make  up  the  world,  who 
build  cities  and  highways,  who  fight  wars  and 
ui^old  kings  and  governments — these  had  small 
space  in  b^ks  or  upon  the  stage.    In  the  fulness 
of  time  Richardson,  a  commoner,  gave  repre- 
sentations from  among  them,  and  the  prosperous 
and  titied,  notwithstanding  the  weak  sentiment- 
ally of  these  new  endeavo<irs,  felt  how  abundant 
and  refreshing  were  the  tears  that  came  to  their 
eyes.     Then  Fielding,  of  the  blood  of  the  Den- 
bighs,  laughed  his  laugh   at  the    misdirected 
feeling,  and  Tom  Jones  made  ashamed  those 
who  had  wept  with  Pamela  and  Clarissa.    Scott 
came  on,  a  scion  of  the  stock  of  the  Buccleughs,. 
and  he  dwelt  mainly  on  the  sorrows  of  Montrose, 
Amy  Robsart,  and  others  of  noble  and  |^entie 
blood.    But  he  was  a  man  with  a  heart  m  his 
breast  that  could  feel  for  men  and  women  less 
than  these.   The  most  pathetic,  the  most  admfred 
recital  that  he  ever  made  was  that,  in  "  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian,"  of  the  sorrows  and  strug^es 
of  the  daughters  of  Deans,  the  cow-feeder.    The 
success  of  these  few  tentative   endeavours    in 
sympathies  of  the  cheapest  was  prophetic  of  what 
was  to  be  when  a  man  bom  and  reared  amid  the 
scum  of  mankind  should  have  the  heart,  and  the 
genius,  and  the  opportunities  to  represent  life 
uerein  in  such  forms  as  to  enlist  men^s  attention 
to  aU  the  purposes  that  he  had  in  view.    At  first 
he  was  tnought  to  be   interested   only  in   the 
sportive  side  of  that  humble  existence,  and  would 
only  lead  men  of  leisure  to  laugh  at  what  was 
baldly  ludicrous  and  nothing  more.    But  when  he 
had  exposed  their  levities,  lest  men  should  con- 
clude that  they  had  been  created  only  to  be 
ridiculed,  he  proceeded  to  show  the  serious  and 
the  respectable  among  those  who,  even  as  the 
prosperous,  reflected  the  image  of  the  Creator. 
It  is  veiy  pleasing  to  contemplate  how  he  strove  to 
exhibit  m  some  of  his  very  humblest  characters 
lo3^ty  to  every  behest  of  honourable  manhood. 
Take  the  nameless  Jo,  for  whom  what  might  not 
have  been  done  but  for  the  want  of  examples  and 
opportunities  ?   Let  us  hear  the  words  of  the  dying 
httie  exile  when  they  have  at  last  driven  him 
where  he  can  **  lie  down  and  get  a  thorough  good 
dose  of  sleep."    They  had  asked  him  if  he  knew 
any  prayers. 

"No,  sir,  nothink  at  all.  Mr.  Chadsbands  he 
wos  a-prayin'  wunst  at  Mr.  Snagsby's,  and  I 
heerd  him,  but  he  sounded  as  if  he  wos  a-speakin' 
to  hisself  and  not  to  me.  He  prayed  a  lot,  but  / 
couldn't  make  out  nothiqk  on  it.  Different  times 
there  wos  other  genTmen  come  down  Tom-All- 
Alone's  a-prayin  ,  but  they  all  mostiy  said  as  the 
t'other  ones  prayed  wrong,  and  all  mostiv  sounded 
to  be  a-talkin'  to  their  selves,  or  a-passin'  blame 
on  the  t' others,  and  not  a-talkin'  to  us.  We  never 
knowed  nothink.  /  never  knowed  what  it  was  all 
about." 

Yet  he  begged  them  to  put  in  his  will  his  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  Snagsby  that  "  Jo,  what  he  knowed 
once,  is  a-moving  on  right  for'ards  with  his  duty, 
and  I'll  be  wery  thankful."  Or  let  us  uke  Joe 
Gargerv.  What  a  limited  volume  of  understand- 
ing !  What  a  blundering  giant  of  a  boobv  I 
blundering  the  more  ridiculously  when  speciaUy 
striving  with  the  proprieties  of  deportment  and 
conversation !  How  humbly  triumphant  at  his 
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one  great  e8sa3r  at  elegiac  verse  !  These  make 
us  laugh  until  we  cannot  sit  longer  in  our  chairs, 
but  must  go  lie  down  and  rest  our  heads  upon 
pillows.  Yet  how  loyal  was  Joe — ^to  his  shrew  of 
a-  wife,  always  making  prominent  her  one  great 
distiction,  she  being  **  a  fine  figger  of  a  woman  *' : 
to  his  ungrateful  and  rather  worthless  brother-in- 
law,  even  while,  with  the  delicacy  of  the  best 
society-man,  keeping  himself  aloof  when  his  pre- 
sence was  embarrassing  to  one  who  had  risen  so 
far  above  his  beginnings.  Courageous  as  simple, 
manlike  as  humble,  Joe  Gargery  merited  the  name 
that  a  true  man  likes  most  to  be  given  him.  He 
was  a  gentleman. 

To  interest  justly  in  these  multitudes  required 
pre-eminent  genius  and  the  spirit  of  ah  apostle. 
Dickens  had  both.  A  patriot,  his  love  of  country 
radiated  from  its  central  point,  warming  most 
his  familiars  with  whom  he  had  freely  shed  tears 
both  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  and,  when  become  re- 
nowned and  powerful,  striving  to  draw  closer 
together  the  widely-separated  constituents  that 
made  up  the  people  of  his  native  country.  Faithful 
to  the  demands  of  fiction,  he  taught  more  con- 
tinuously than  any  novelist  that  neither  the 
greatest  good  nor  the  most  despicable  evil  is 
peculiar  to  any  class,  and  that  among  the  very 
humblest  were  characters  equal  to  the  best  and 
equally  to  be  respected  by  all  mankind. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  some  of  the  ad- 
verse criticism  of  Dickens  (especially  of  late)  on 
the  ground  that  his  characters  were  so  much  over- 
drawn, and  therefore  less  faithful  representatives 
of  real  life  than  those  of  Thackeray,  George  Eliot, 
and  more  particularly  some  recent  novelists.  The 
characters  of  Thackeray  are  indeed  natural,  often 
painfully  so ;  and  if  the  purpose  of  fiction  were  to 
represent  life  just  as  it  is,  he  would  be  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  artists  of  all  times.  Many  women 
are  like  Rebecca  Sharp,  and  many  men  like 
Barnes  Newcome.  Many  doubtless  are  the 
quarrels  among  the  genteel  in  the  privacy  of 
home,  and  the  disputants  come  forth  with  smiling 
faces  and  deceitful  words.  But  is  the  purpose  of 
fiction  to  represent  this  life  just  as  it  is,  and 
worse  than  it  is — to  exhibit  birds  in  their  cages  at 
reasons  when  in  their  most  revolting  unclean- 
ness  ?  It  is  to  put  before  our  eyes  men  and 
women,  bo3rs  and  girls,  and  tearing  away  the  evils 
with  which  they  try  to  hide  their  deformities,  show 
us  that  these  husbands  and  wives,  ostensibly  dis- 
charj?ing  relative  duties  with  reasonable  fidelity, 
are  all  perfidious  to  solemnest  obligations,  accus- 
tomed in  secret  to  quarrellings  and  abusings ;  and 
that  these  boys  and  girls,  even  the  best,  apparently 
pliant  to  sweet  domestic  control,  long  to  see  their 
parents  dead,  and  then,  while  clothed  thickly  in 
black  and  subdued  to  demureness  in  walk  and 
conversation,  chuckling  in  secret  at  the  removal 
of  constraints  and  the  fulfilment  of  post-obti  ex- 
pectations ?  More  than  these,  when  such  things 
are  shown  in  the  strongest  as  the  weakest,  must 
we  be  reminded  that  we  are  no  better,  we  nor  our 
children,  but  that  we.  like  all  gone  before,  and  all 
to  come  after  us,  reek  with  ingratitude  and  per- 
fidy ?  ,  No.  This  is  not  the  purpose  of  fiction.  It 
is  to  represent  human  life,  indeed,  but,  in  the 
most  elaborate  endeavours,  to  represent  the  ex- 
tremes of  good  and  evil  and  to  lead  each  to  its 


appropriate  consequences.  The  poet  (and  for  this 
end  the  novelist  is  a  poet)  makes  new  concretes 
out  of  the  discordant  elements  of  the  lower  worii 
He  paints  virtue  with  as  little  blemish  as  is  pos- 
sible to  a  fallen  estate,  and  vice  irredeemable 
except  by  repentance  and  abandonment.  The 
struggle  between  these  combatants  may  be  fierce, 
sometimes  appearing  doubtful  even  to  the  most 
valiant ;  yet  in  time  either  victory  or  deliveraDce 
must  come  to  the  upright  who  refused  to  despair— 
whether  present  triumph,  like  that  of  Nicholas 
Nickelby  over  the  reprobate  Ralph,  or  translation, 
like  that  of  Little  Nell  or  Jo  of  Tom-all- Alone's? 
It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  why  many  «C 
the  great  poets  have  been  unhappy.  From  their 
efforts  to  rescue  themselves  from  despair  by  meant 
of  the  creation  of  better  worlds  than  this  have  we 
gotten  some  of  our  most  important  lessons  and 
sweetest  consolations. 

For  what  end  did  God  impart  to  a  few  of  tho^ 
fashioned  in  his  image  a  portion  of  this  hiis 
peculiar  attribute— this  power  to  create  ^ 
wherein  the  virtuous  man  is  more  surely 
highly  exalted,  and  the  vicious  more  surely 
condignly  punished,  than  at  the  bar  of  this  wc 
tribunals  ?  Partly  that  we  may  get  the  benefit 
examples  always  more  efficacious  than  the  mo4l 
studied  precepts  of  the  wise,  and  partly  that  ift 
may  be  kept  from  despondence,  from  the  jarrii^ 
discords  around  us.  It  is  a  wholesome  thoagb^ 
that  the  good  are  better  than  really  they  be.  It^ 
hurtful  to  believe  them  to  be  worse.  For  ow 
human  hearts  take  on  other  forms  of  ambitiot 
than  to  surpass  in  goodness  the  best  of  those 
around  us.  The  multitudes  of  mankind  are  xa^ 
only  more  capable,  but  they  prefer  to  follow  than 
to  lead.  There  is  a  certain  degree,  if  not  of  se^ 
praise,  of  self-gratulation  when  we  sincerely  point 
to  one  whom  we  admit  to  be  superior  not  only  U 
what  we  are.  but  what  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
become.  We  often  assuage  our  remorse  (at 
failing  in  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  hcartj 
praise  we  bestow  upon  those  whom  we  ackno«* 
ledge  it  to  be  not  possible  for  us  to  imitate,  ao4 
such  praise  often  rescues  one  who  otherwise  mi^ 
lapse  into  despair.  Let  the  artist,  therefbre-^-thl 
artist  who  is  not  a  mere  painter  of  portraits- 
bestow,  if  he  will,  upon  his  pictures  a  touch  hen 
and  there  to  render  more  attractive  the  beauty  « 
love  to  admire.  Even  the  painter  of  portraits  does 
a  very  graceless  thing  when  he  lifts  the  hair  o« 
tears  away  the  kerchief  of  his  original,  merely  to 
show  a  ghastly  scar  whose  existence  we  wo«M 
rather  have  ignored.  So  of  the  sportive.  When 
the  time  comes  for  us  to  lau^h,  let  us  laugh  whi 
breasts  healthy,  full  of  mirth  Uiat  is  as  harmless 
as  exuberant.  Such  as  these  are  imparted  by  the 
characterizations  of  Dickens.  The  best  things 
and  the  worst  are  ever  in  contrast  and  conflictl 
We  see  the  saddest  and  the  ^ajrest,  and  for  botV 
tears  come  to  our  eyes,  hanging  the  sweetes^ 
relief  that  the  human  heart  ever  gets  from  a  sur- 
feit whether  of  sorrow  or  of  gladness.  In  reading! 
the  •'  Biography**  these  tears,  so  like  and  yet  ») 
dissimilar,  will  often  flow  as  they  flowed  from  his 
own  eyes  in  contemplation  of  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  mankind.  With  him  humour  was  an 
antidote  to  the  sadness  which,  if  he  had  yielded 
to  it,  would  have  overv^helmed  him.    In  one  of  his 
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le  ters  be  tells  of  a  strange  dream  that  he  had  iu 
Iialy,  wherelD  a  lately  separated  relative  seemed 
U  have  appeared  before  him  and  advised  him  to 
seek  refuge  from  his  religious  doubts  in  the 
Citholic  fiith.  It  is  painful  to  contemplate  how 
a  iniod  in  which  the  serious  predominated  could 
Mver  find  the  assurance  whicn  it  sought.  There 
vas  «)me  bitterness  mingled  with  the  tenderness 
m  inditing  the  will  of  poor  Jo ;  and  herein  we  can 
4el]  some  of  the  thoughts  ot  the  great  writer  when 
putting  into  the  mouth  of  a  dying  child  words 
iujubly  complaining  of  the  insufficiency  of  those 
•ho  undertook  to  guide  in  the  Way  of  Life.  A 
«an  so  beset  must  often  turn  for  relief  from  the 
•wre  to  the  lively  ;  and  the  more  profound  has 
tea  his  sadness,  so  the  higher  in  hilarity  will  he 


.  Aaother  cause  for  the  relegation  of  Dickens 
ioffl  the  position  he  once  occupied  has  grown  out 
«f  a  change  in  the  tastes  of  the  reading  public 
Jftat  has  led  to  preference  for  the  delicate  and  the 
i|ice  in  art,  literary  as  well  as  pictorial.  It  is  the 
•iniature  rather  than  the  life-size  th&t  pleases 
i»*,  or,  if  the  life-size,  with  curious,  elaborate 
gapcry.  Favourite  is  the  mosaic,  compounded, 
ike  the  melancholy  of  Jaques,  of  many  simples, 
•od  conjoined  with  microscopic  painstaking  and 
accuracy.  The  analyst  of  a  hero's  or  heroine's 
actives  for  conduct  more  and  less  important, 
Specially  in  genteeler  circles,  finds  now  more 
idrnirers  than  not  only  Dickens  but  Thackeray 
^d  George  Eliot.  Even  the  Becky  Sharps  and 
^Maggie  Tullivers  are  postponed  to  opulent  ladies 
with  trains  sweeping  with  pleasant  rustling  over 
lastly  carpets,  jewelled  hands  plying  fragrant 
iHDs.  and  tongues  chattering  with  exquisite  modu- 
pion  on  somethings,  and  on  nothings  alsD.  But 
^h  a  taste  will  be,  as  its  likes  have  ever  been,  of 
temporary  duration.  Genuine  art  will  ever  endure, 
iiowever  often  it  may  be  passed  by  for  a  brief 
|*pace  by  those  who  ere  beguiled  by  new  orna- 
Bentations  in  unimportant  particulars.  We  re- 
•ember  how  Cowley  was  for  a  time  preferred  to 
■JJilton,  and  the  poets  of  the  Restoration  to  those 
m  the  period  of  Elizabeth,  and  how  dramatic 
twtry  in  general  declined  with  the  rise  of  scenic 
J*caration.  The  bonanza  kines,  their  wives  and 
«ughters;  the  nouveaux  riche^  removed  from 
,  Mst  to  West  End,  are  pleased,  or  believe  them- 
j?^*  to  be  pleased,  with  witty  sayings,  bright 
■soer  and  tea-parties  among  the  gentility, 
*^ing  analyses  of  human  motives  in  varying 
positions,  and  just  enough  of  pathos  and  humour 
j^rnay  effect  a  pleasing  sigh  or  an  unexpected 
IJiel  smile.    As  in  the  time  of  Richardson,  even 


.  wfitful  minds  have  become  somewhat  wearied 
<«  being  stirred  by  the  thrillingly  earnest  and 
<=omic,  and  ask  for  repose.  Writers  of  ability 
notice  this  condition  of  things  in  the  reading 
public,  and  more  or  less  reluctantly  conform  to 
Jjieir  demands.  How  often  does  history  repeat 
^"!  In  his  twenty  years  of  exile  Charles  II. 
grew  to  be  not  only  not  a  patriot,  but  not  even  an 
t?  ?  °*  Restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
wra,  he  brought  to  his  court  those  tastes  which 
?*  *^^c>»  men  of  letters  had  been  forced  to  adopt 
LorS  n  ^  of  rhythm  and  melody  in  their  language. 
r^Orreiy,  a  time-serving  courtier,  was  the  first 
*^n  with  the  use  of  rhyme  in  drama  tive  com- 


position. An  interesting  chapter  is  that  which 
tells  of  the  struggles  of  Dryden  m  these  degenerate 
times.  If  otherwise  he  could  have  gotten  his 
bread,  " The  Indian  Emperor "  and  "The  Con- 
quest of  Grenada"  would  never  have  been  put 
into  rhyme.  Even  as  it  was  he  turned  at  length 
from  the  pursuit  of  things  foreign  to  his  native 
country,  and  languished  in  poor  old  Soho,  with 
what  consclation  was  to  be  had  in  the  thought  of 
being  again  faithful  to  the  behests  of  patrioti89i. 

It  was  always  curious  what  various  and  often 
what  trifling  and  unsubstantial  causes  may  d^ert 
art  from  its  legitimate  purposes,  and  with  wiiat 
little  complaining  artists  themselves— real  artists, 
with  genius  and  feeling— will  work  in  conformity 
with  tastes  which  they  know  and  feel  to  be  not 
only  untrue  but  vicious,  and  prefer  to  an  enduring 
fame  a  capricious  favour  whose  end  they  cannot 
foresee,  ft  is  sa  with  pictorir^l  art,  as  those  most 
versed  in  such  matters  tell  us.  It  is  less  sincere, 
less  genuine  than  it  was  a  score  or  two  of  years 
ago.  But  they  tell  us  also  that  it  is  bound  to 
return  to  its  native  simplicity  and  integrity.  So 
it  will  be  with  fictitious  narrative.  So  will  it  ever 
be  with  contending  forces.  The  fittest  will  survive. 


How  TO  FIND  OUT  THE  ENGLISH  IN  GER- 
MANY.— An  American  gentleman  gave  us  the 
following  curious  example  of  German  slowness. 
We  were  embarking  on  the  Danube  at  Linz, 
for  Vienna.  The  steamer  had  not  been  able  to 
get  up  to  Linz  from  the  lowness  of  the  water.  It 
lay  at  the  distance  of  twenty  English  miles  further 
down,  and  we  must  be  conveyed  thither  in  a  com- 
mon Danube  boat.  The  company  had  known  this 
fact  for  three  days,  yet,  till  the  very  morning,  not 
a  stroke  had  been  struck  in  order  to  put  this  boat 
in  a  fitting  condition  to  carry  down  at  least  a 
hundred  people  of  all  ranks,  and  in  very  wet 
weather.  Seats  had  to  be  hurried  up  at  the  last 
hour.  As  we  went  on  board,  they  were  still  busy 
with  them.  On  the  plank  down  which  the 
passengers  had  to  descend  into  the  boat,  more- 
over, stood  up,  a  couple  of  inches,  a  stout  ten- 
penny  nail.  This  nail  caught  the  skirts  of  every 
lady  that  went  down,  tore  several  of  them,  and 
over  it  several  gentlemen  stumbled.  The  Ameri- 
can was  standing  to  see  how  long  it  would  be 
before  any  one  would  conceive  the  idea  that  this 
nail  must  be  knocked  down.  He  said,  he  ex- 
pected if  they  were  all  Germans,  from  what  he 
had  seen  of  them  from  a  year's  residence  among 
them,  it  would  go  on  to  the  very  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. And,  in  truth,  so  it  appeared  probable.  One 
after  another  caught  on  the  nail.  Gown  after 
gown  went  crash ;  but  they  were  lifted  off  again, 
and  the  parties  went  forward.  Gentlemen  stumbled 
against  the  nail,  and  cursed  it,  and  went  on.  At 
length  Mrs.  Hewitt's  gown  caught :  I  disengaged 
it,  and  called  to  a  man  to  bring  his  hammer  and 
knock  it  down.  Though  I  said  this  in  German, 
the  American  soon  after  came  to  me,  and  said, 
"  Sir,  excuse  my  freedom,  but  I  know  you  are  an 
Englishman."  I  asked  him  how  he  discovered 
that.  He  replied,  '*  By  the  very  simp'e  fact  of 
your  having  immediately  ordered  the  dnving  down 
of  that  nail."  And  he  then  related  what  I  have 
stated  above. 
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A   PIONEER   OF   THE    CROSS; 
or,  a  capture  amokg  the  mohawks. 

By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

|UICK  below,  sir !  I  must  hide  you 
from  the  crew  as  long  as  we  are 
here,''  whispered  the  captain,  and 
he  took  the  fugitive  to  a  part  of  the 
vessel  which  he  had  prepared  as  a 
hiding  place  with  sails,  and  ropes  and  ships' 
gear.  "  I  will  put  a  chest  before  the  door,"  he 
said,  as  the  Jesuit  crouched  down  in  the  narrow 
space.  "  Keep  quite  quiet.  I  will  look  after  you 
from  time  to  time." 

When  the  door  had  been  barricaded,  the  cap- 
tain went  up  to  the  deck  and  awaited  the  return 
of  the  sailors  who  had  been  sent  for  something 
in  the  cabin.  Then  he  told  the  helmsman  that  he 
was  going  back  to  the  fort. 

"  Cet  no  one  leave  the  ship  while  I  am  absent," 
he  said ;  **  I  have  some  important  business  with 
the  commandant.  I  shall  soon  be  back.  Keep 
vour  eyes  open  and  I  shall  not  be  sparing  of  a 
few  piastres.  Do  you  understand  ?  No  person  is 
to  be  on  deck  as  lone  as  I  am  absent." 

Van  Curler  had  oeen  for  some  time  waiting 
anxiously  for  news ;  he  was,  therefore,  very  glad 
to  hear  that  the  missionary  had  escaped  the 
savages  and  was  safe  on  board. 

"  The  Red-skins  will  be  in  terrible  alarm  when 
they  find  that  the  black-robe  has  gone  off  with- 
out saying  good-bye,"  he  said,  laughing,  as  he 
place  a  botUe  of  geneva  and  two  glasses  on  the 
table.  "  Now,  sit  down,  captain,  and  listen  to 
my  further  plans." 

"I  must  not  remain  long  away  from  my  ship," 
replied  the  sailor;  "no  one  knows  what  may 
happen.    Bloodshed  is  very  probable." 

«'  If  that  is  aU,"  said  Van  Curler.  "  I  know 
very  well  how  to  manage  the  red-skins,  but  I 
think  our  share  in  the  business  should  appear  as 
little  as  possible.  I  will,  therefore,  give  the 
savages,  if  thty  behave  well,  every  opportunity 
for  catching  their  bird  on  land ;  then  we  send  the 
Frenchman  on  shore,  and  let  the  Red-skins  hunt 
over  the  empty  nest  on  board.  If  they  find  nothbg 
there  they  must  be  content  be  it  with  good  or  evil. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  plan  ?  " 

"Very  good,"  replied  the  captain.  "If  we 
can  come  to  terms  with  the  red  rogues  without  a 
conflict  so  much  the  better ;  but  the  scoundrels 
can  make  it  unpleasant  if  they  brin^  their  full 
force  against  you  in  revenge  for  this  tnck." 

After  the  General  had  explained  the  whole  of 
his  well  considered  plan,  he  threw  himself,  with- 
out undressing,  upon  a  couch,  as  soon  as  the 
captain  had  left  him,  that  he  might  be  ready  on 
the  expected  alarm.  He  had  ordered  that  after 
midnight  a  patrol  should  go  through  Ren- 
selaerswyk  every  half  hour,  and  the  whole  gar- 
lison  of  uie  fort  be  under  arms. 

Eveiything  remained  quiet  till  the  morning 
dawned;  then  the  Mohawks,  awakened  by  the 
unaccustomed  crowing  of  the  cocks,  discovered 


that  Ondesonk  was  not  there.  A  few  moments, 
and  they  were  sure  that  he  had  fled  andtfaeo 
their  rage  knew  no  bounds.  Even  Eagle  was  t«» 
side  himself  with  anger.  Only  KortsaeUm  and 
Wagawalla's  husband  made  some  feeble  attempts 
to  appease  their  comrades ;  they  were  not  listened 
to,  but  the  other  Mohawks  rushed  about  the 
settlement  in  search  of  the  runawav. 

The  alarm  drum  rattled  in  the  rort,  and  soon, 
Van  Curler,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  came  down 
to  the  village.  He  took  up  hb  post  at  the  land- 
ing place,  planted  a  field  piece  there,  but  let  tte 
saeamore  understand  that  this  show  would  not  be 
foUowed  bv  any  action. 

"  Why  this  uproar  ?  "  asked  the  commandaotr 
when  Sf>otted  Snake  and  some  chiefs  appeaxei 
before  him. 

"  Ondesonk  has  gone  away.    He  has  spoket 

to  his  red  brothers  with  a  crooked  tongue,"  replidi 

the  sagamore,  sharply.  i 

"  Then  seek  him.  but  do  not  make  such  a  te 

ful  noise,"  replied  Van  Curler.     "You  nnstrt^^ 

forget  that  this  place  is  not  Gandawaga."        j 

"  No  ;  we  are  with  the  Fale-£aces  atCahot^' 

who  are  all  as  false  as  snakes,"  croaked  AflV- 

dase,  who  had  heard  the  interpreter's  last  woidkJ 

The  soldiers'  veins  swelled  when  Labadie  iaMi 

preted  this  remark  of  the  old  man.    He  poiotd 

to  the  fort  and  to  the  gun  planted  at  the  lan^ig 

place. 

"  Beware  of  the  black  snakes  which  spit  fire," 
he  said.  "  They  will  hurt  no  one  but  the  old  torn 
who  yells  like  a  trodden  on  cat  but  is  himself « 
poisonous  worm." 

Assendase  gnashed  his  teeth.  Then  Eaglt 
stepped  forward  and  said  in  a  dignified  manner:: 
"  The  great  chief  of  the  Pale- faces  most  ofll 
forget  that  we  are  here  in  our  own  right.  Wl 
seek  Ondesonk,  and  desire  that  he  ^ouldte 
given  up  to  us  if  he  is  concealed  bv  the  Pale-feces. 
He  is  a  war  captive,  and  adopted  into  the  tnbe^ 
He  belongs  to  us  and  not  to  the  Pale-faces ;  andU 
therefore.  Eagle  says  to  the  great  chief:  'Gitfj 
us  Ondesonk,  or  show  us  that  he  is  not  here.  T^ 
red  men  will  prove  to  Ondesonk  that  they  ca 
keep  their  word  better  than  he  has  done.  TM 
will  do  him  no  harm  if  he  returns  to  them."  1 
"  We  will  not  contend  about  that.  Your  Ond^ 
sonk  is  not  in  Renselaerswyk,  nor  is  he  in  the 
fort.  Choose  some  quiet  and  reasonable  men^ 
and,  in  company  with  one  of  my  soldiers,  tbef 
shall  make  a  search  and  be  convinced  that  I  d» 
not  speak  with  a  double  tongue." 

An  approving  murmur  told  the  sagamore  that 
his  companions  understood  this  proposal,  and  k 
was  at  once  carried  into  effect.  A  shiill  cry  frtwi 
Eagle  called  the  Mohawks  who  were  straying 
about,  to  the  spot ;  and,  then.  Eagle,  Takoetete, 
and  an  experienced  warrior,  after  withdrawing  ior 
a  short  council,  accompanied  by  the  General's 
adjutant  and  a  small  guard,  proceeded  to  the 
search,  which,  of  course,  proved  that  Van  Curler 
had  spoken  the  truth. 

The  adjutant  prolonged  the  search  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  it  was  not  completed  before  sun- 
set, and  Van  Curler  proposed  to  the  sagamort 
and  the  chiefs  that  they  should  surround  the 
settlement  with  posts,  and  resume  the  search  to 
the  morning.     If  they  caught  the  fugitive,  ww 
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kept  tkir  word  that  they  would  not  ill-treat  him, 
be  loikl  take  no  notice ;  bat  they  must  im- 
press ipon  tbeir  warriors  that  any  disturbance  on 
their  flde  would  be  followed  by  immediate  punish- 
vuot- 

"M  many  of  you  will  return  to  Gandawaga  if 
joa  do  not  behave  well  and  be  peaceable.  Re- 
oenberthat,  and  act  accordinely/'  he  said  in  con- 
dadio^  his  short  speech,  tonmich  the  Mohawks 
itaeoted  with  evident  dissatisfaction. 

Ibenthe  General  took  the  necessary  precau- 
tioosibr  the  night.  He  placed  guards  in  differ- 
tatjibces,  who  were  to  patrol  the  streets  at  regu- 
kntorals ;  the  garrison  was  to  be  prepared  for 
K^Rit  any  moment,  and  the  shallop  was  put  in 
mAiiu.  He  caused  the  bris^antine  to  be  brought 
nnrtothe  land,  to  enable  the  missionary  to 
tell  little  later ;  and  then  he  was  to  be  con- 
ttUin  the  warehouse  of  a  tradesman,  which 
M  be  easily  reached  and  had  been  already 

J^while,  terrible  things  had  been  goin^  on  on 
hcd  the  brigantine.  The  captain  hM  been  for 
pMethne  seeking  a  substitute  for  a  sick  sailor, 
ii  00  this  day  a  man  had  come  on  board  who 
ii offered  his  services  and  had  been  engaged, 
wm  the  afternoon,  Renard  came  on  board  and 
II  for  some  time  talking  to  the  captain,  to 
lom  he  was  well  known,  m  his  cabin.  As  the 
kiHght  came  on,  they  were  both  going  to  tell  the 
totaled  priest  how  thins^  were  proceeding, 
ko  Renaid  caught  sight  of  the  new  sailor,  and 
toking  at  him  with  surprise,  stood  still  before  the 
ftbmdoor. 

[Iheman  turned  away  quickly,  and  busied  him- 
pvith  the  attempt  to  drag  a  coil  of  rope  on  to 
h  deck ;  but  the  hawker,  who  was  certain  what 
pbosiness  there  was,  stepped  up  to  him  and 
ied  in  an  ironical  tone : 
*"  So  now  you  will  play  the  sailor  ? ' ' 
J'Ym,  Thomas  Renard,  but  you  shall  not  talk 
|B^it,"  he  replied,  as  he  seized  a  handspike 
Kh  lay  near,  and  raised  it  for  a  mortal  blow. 
*fi(mffet,  murderer,  at  last  we  are  come  to  a 
""Zoning,"  cried  the  hawker,  cleverly  avoiding 
threatened  blow,  and  seizing  his  long  sought 
thh  his  muscular  arms. 

4  terrible  struggle  ensued,  in  which  life  was 

Kake.    Neither  of  the  combatants  spoke  a 

_L  Each,  with  his  powerful  muscles  developed 

ttlttmost,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  other  to 

d.    The  bushranger  was  taller  and  more 

built  than  his  opponent,  but  the  skill  of 

nwker  was  worth  more  than  the  other's  rough 

~^*  and  after  a  few  minutes  he  fell  to  the 

Renard's   left   hand   had   seized  his 

8  throat,  who  lay  struggling  beneath  him  ; 

e  seized  the  knife  which  glittered  in  the 

of  his  opponent,  and  plunged  it  into  his 

wt   The  fight  was  won. 

iJhe  captain  had  looked  on  in  mute  amazement, 

W  there  was  no  interference  from  several  sailors 

*o  were  standing  by.    And  now  the  hawker  rose, 

*«  out  the  reeking  knife  to  the  captain,  and 

•rating  to  the  mortally  wounded  bushranger  : 

**Yoa  can  give  me  up  to  justice,  captain;  I 

tt  defend  what  I  have  done.    There  lies  the 

■^dcrer  of  my  sister  and  of  my  father." 

No  hand  was  stretched  out  to  seize  the  hawker. 


"I  am  not  a  magistrate,  and  cannot  arrest 
you,"  said  the  captam  shuddering. 

"  It  would  be  needless,"  groaned  the  wounded 
man;  "the  evil  one  has  him,  and  he  will  go 
where  I  go.  Do  not  gape  at  me  as  if  I  were  a 
wild  beast.  That  knife  has  struck  deeply,  and  it 
is  almost  over  with  me.  Lay  me  a  htUe  more 
comfortably — place  me  upon  a  bench  and  put  a 
block  of  wood  under  my  head.  Then  I  shall  die 
easier." 

The  sailors  lifted  up  the  unhappy  man,  and  car- 
ried him  into  the  cabm,  idiere  tney  laid  him  upon 
some  cushions  and  placed  a  many  folded  quilt„ 
which  the  captain  gave  them,  under  his  head. 

"  You  are  lunder  than  1  thought.    Now  let  the 

iesuit  come  out  of  his  rat  hole,  and  call  him  here, 
'hen  you  shall  hear  a  confession  that  will  make 
your  hair  stand  on  end." 

"  VVho  tells  you  that  the  priest  is  on  board  ?  '^ 
asked  the  captain. 

"  My  good  sea-bear,  call  him  at  once,  or  I  shall 
close  my  lips  for  ever,  and  you  will  lose  the  pretty 
story." 

'*Can  that  be  done?"  asked  Renard  of  the 
captain  in  a  whisper. 

"  I  can  bring  him  by  a  back  way,"  was  the 
answer. 

The  captain  went  away  and  presently  returned 
with  the  priest,  whom  he  had  shortly  informed  of 
what  had  happened.  At  that  moment,  the 
steward  announced  the  General. 

*'  What  is  going  on  here  ?  "  he  asked,  fiill  of 
amazement. 

"Ah,  General,  you  are  come  just  when  wanted," 
said  the  captain,  and  in  a  few  words  he  related 
what  had  taken  place. 

"  I  am  your  prisoner,"  said  Renard.  "  I  have 
stabbed  uiis  man  whom  you  call  Jan,  the 
Mohawks,  Red  Hand,  and  who  is  also  called 
Jean  Bouffet,  a  death  blow.  Hear  him,  hear  the 
others,  and  hear  me,  and  then  treat  me  according 
to  right  and  law." 

••  That  shaU  be,  Renard,"  replied  Van  Curler^ 
and  sank  down  upon  a  seat  that  the  hawker  had 
pushed  to  the  bed  of  the  wounded  man. 

"  Is  the  priest  there  ?  "  asked  the  bushranger,, 
for  the  missionary  had  not  yet  come  into  sight,, 
and  when  he  came  forward  he  cried  out  with  a 
fearful  laugh  :  "  Jesuit,  you  have  given  me  much 
amusement.  I  can  see  you,  now,  when  you  were 
parading  the  village,  and  the  Red-skins  caressed 
you  after  their  cat-like  manner." 

"  Jean  Bouffet,  you  now  stand  at  the  gates  of 
eternity,"  replied  the  priest  to  this  rough  out* 
break  of  the  poor  reprobate. 

'*  You  do  not  frighten  me  with  that  priests'- 
talk.  It  is  my  affair  where  I  am  going ;  "  and 
he  asked  the  captain  for  a  glass  of  spirits  to  keep^ 
up  the  flame  of  fife. 

This  was  given  him,  and  he  began  his  confes- 
sion. He  had,  some  years  ago,  married  Renard's 
sister  Louise  for  the  sake  of  her  money.  But  as* 
the  old  Renard,  whose  house  Louise  kept,  did  not 
give  out  the  gold  so  freely  as  his  son-m-law  de- 
sired, he  one  day,  during  his  absence,  struck 
down  his  own  wife  with  a  poker,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  chest  in  which  the  gold  was  kept. 
When  the  old  man  returned  to  the  house,  the 
robber   struck   him   down    also.      Hearing   hts 
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father's  cry  for  help,  Thomas  habtent-d  to  him, 
and  fell  upon  the  murderer  like  a  madman  ;  but  he 
was  felled  to  the  ground  with  the  poker,  and  the 
murderer  fled,  leaving  him  for  dead.  Thomas 
soon  recovered  his  senses,  and  upon  his  accusa- 
tion Bouffet  was  arrested  and  proceeded  against. 
He,  however,  managed  to  escape  to  the  savages, 
with  whom  he  felt  quite  at  home. 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  how  he  had  betrayed 
F.  Jaques  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohavvks,  on  the 
island  in  S.  Peter's  Lake,  and  got  a  double  re- 
ward for  this  ;  how  he  had  bribed  the  makon  men, 
stabbed  Cheriska,  and  fallen  upon  Renard.  Then 
he  asked  for  more  drink. 

The  hearers  of  the  fearful  story  had  been  quite 
silent.  There  was  no  sign  that  they  took  any 
-deep  interest  in  the  tale,  for  on  no  countenance 
that  the  priest  observed  was  there  a  trace  of  sor- 
row or  compassion.  The  captain  exhibited  an 
iron  calmness,  the  General  looked  gloomily  upon 
the  clever  scoundrel  who  had  swindled  him,  and 
Renard  seemed  quite  hard.  But  the  face  of  the 
Jesuit  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the  fate  of 
the  soul  hastening  to  destruction.  He  said  nothing 
to  the  poor  man,  he  only  prayed  incessantly  from 
the  depths  of  his  heart  that,  if  it  were  possible 
this  soul  might  not  be  lost. 

Again  the  wounded  man  emptied  the  glass 
oflfered  by  the  captain  and  then  continued  : 

'*  Now  you  shall  know  why  I  remained  here.  It 
was  a  dangerous  game,  and  I  have  lost  it  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  thought  myself  sure  to  win. 
When  you  lost  my  trail  a  week  aj?o,**  he  said,  as 
he  doubled  his  fist  at  Renard.  "I  was  close  to 
you,  you  blind  blockhead.  I  was  in  the  water 
where  you  found  my  canoe  in  the  sand,  dived  and 
crept  from  the  water  into  a  high  tree  that  stood 
near.  You  sat  down  upon  a  stone  not  ten  steps 
off,  and  I  saw  you  take  the  last  crumb  of  bread 
from  your  pocket.  When  I  saw  Renard  go  away 
I  crept  from  my  uncomfortable  position,  waded  a 
little  way  in  the  stream,  and  then  took  a  northerly 
direction,  because  I  wanted  to  get  another  sight 
of  the  bald-pate.  The  fishing- station  of  the 
Mohawks  was  not  much  out  of  my  way.  so  thither 
I  went,  but  I  did  not  show  myself  to  the  Red-skins, 
whom  I  found  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
because  the  death  of  that  girl  was  still  too  recent. 
After  remaining  there  for  a  short  time  and  seeing 
nothing  of  the  priest,  I  returned  here  to  visit  the 
Mynheers,  and  then  to  follow  the  bald -pate,  to 
whom  I  had  long  sworn  destruction,  to  Ganda- 
waga.  You  must  know,  bald-pate,  that  the  bullet 
which  shattered  your  oar,  would  have  deprived 
you  of  life  if  my  gun  had  not  become  damp  and 
missed  its  aim.  And  to  you  growling  landsmen  I 
can  pay  the  corophment  that  your  lads  with  their 
cannon  were  within  ten  steps  of  me.  If  they  had 
aimed  rightly  perhaps  my  last  hour  would  have 
been  booked,  and  also  if  thev  had  seen  the  smoke 
from  my  gun.  But  you  didf  not  find  me.  Both 
you  and  the  Mohawks  were  blind  as  moles,  and 
while  you  were  hunting  in  the  bushes  I  was  off. 
Then  I  returned  to  the  fishing  station  where  I 
found  old  Assendase,  who  had  arrived  with  a  band 
of  warriors,  storming  like  a  madman  and  in- 
creasing the  excitement  in  the  camp.  He  gave 
me  the  history  of  the  firing  from  the  pary  on  the 
S.  Lawrence,  and  I  also  learned  from  him  that 


Oodesonk  had  left  that  place  and  that  he  mean 
to  follow  him  and  have  his  life.    Then  it  can 
into  my  head  that  the  cunning  Jesuit  meant  t 
escape,  and  that  I  was  determined  to  prevent, 
know  the  way  hither  better  than  the  Red-skins 
so  I  got  here  before  them.    A  good  fnend,  wh< 
I  will  not  name,  helped  me  to  trace  him.    I  ki 
how  the  priest  went  from  the  part  to  the  end 
place  with  the  Mohawks,  and  if  you,  cum 
Renard,  had  not  interfered  with  the  dog  which 
brought  to  that  place,  it  would  have  been  all  cl 
with  the  confounded  Jesuit.     I  saw  his  escape  I 
this  ship  from  a  place  where  I  was  hidden,  but 
could  do  nothing  because  Thomas  came  m  a 
way.    That  is  all.** 

"  And  why  did  you  hire  yourself  to  me  ?  '*  ask^ 
the  captain. 

**  Do  you  want  to  be  told  that?**  asked tJ( 
dying  man  with  a  demoniacal  grin.  "  It  «o«t 
have  been  then,  if  Thomas — oh,  the  burning  pd 
in  my  breast !     Water,  water!  *'  I 

As  the  missionary  gave  the  wild  roan  i 
desired  refreshment,  and  fixed  a  look  on  hlatt 
of  sorrow  and  pity,  he  threw  back  the  glastall 
taking  a  draught,  and  cried  out : 

**  Do  not  look  at  me  in  that  manner,  misenll 
Jesuit  I  You  have  to  be  thankful  to  the  poweni 
hell  that  I  am  lying  here  instead  of  having  gotll 
Mohawks  on  board  this  night,  and  given  you  rA 
their  hands.  You  may  believe,  that  but  fortfc 
cursed  state  your  death-warrant  would  have  bd 
sealed.     Now  you  have  heard   everything?,  al 

now  go  to  the  d ,  that  I   may  not  have  ya 

face  before  my  eyes  to  disturb  my  rest  here." 

'*  Has  a  bandage  been  applied  ?  **  asked  tl 
missionary. 

"No,  it  would  be  useless." 

"  The  fellow  is  not  worth  cariog  f or  or  I  woi 
send  for  the  surgeon  from  the  fort,"  growled  Vil 
Curler. 

'*  Do  so,*'  begged  the  priest. 

"  Let  me  alone  I  say,**  growled  the  bushrangl 
who  was  swelling  with  pain.  ''  Let  me  alone, 
do  not  want  any  plaisterer.  This  wound  boQ 
fearfully  and  something  tow*ments  me,  I  know! 
what  to  call  it.  Out  of  my  sight,  priest!  Yi 
eyes  glow  like  fire,  and  I  am  miserable  when  1 1 

"It  is  conscience  which  torments  you,  Boon^ 
God  shews  you  great  mercy,  do  not  repulse  Bj0 
Think  of  your  youth,  think  of  the  time  when  j« 
used  to  pray,**  said  the  father.  J 

But  his  gentle  words  only  poured  oil  upon  m 
fire.  The  bushranger  raised  himself  np  ^ 
foaming  with  anger : 


•Go 
savages 
do   not 


d .     Sing  your  songs  to  tfcj 

re  more  stupid  than  wild  Jan.  J 


to  the 

who  are  i 

believe    in   your   swindle.      Your 
enrages  roe.    Come  nere,  bald-pate,  that  I  o^ 
strangle  you."  , 

In  his  endeavour  to  reach  the  priest  who  stooj 
near  him,  the  unhappy  man  lost  his  balance,  ajj 
rolled  from  the  bunk  to  the  ground,  against  whia 
his  head  struck  violently.  The  priest  and  Renarf 
raised  the  insensible  man  and  laid  him  again  opp^ 
his  couch.  His  face  had  assumed  an  ashy  p^ 
ness,  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  when  he  was  a^ 
laid  upon  the  pillows,  a  stream  of  blood  soddewf 
flowed  from  his  right  temple. 
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"He  is  dead, **  said  the  captain,  who  kneeling 
by  his  ade,  was  feeling  the  head  and  pulse. 

"Tbea  there  is  one  bloodhound  less  in  the 
vorid,"  said  the  General,  and  turning  to  Renard 
Ik  cootiDaed :  "  You  deserve  a  reward  for  having 
dd  tbe  world  of  this  bandit.  For  the  sake  of 
te  people  we  must  have  a  kind  of  trial ;  but  this 
i3l  be  ooljr  in  appearance ;  there  is  nothing  to 
judge  is  this  case." 

"If  the  General  pleases  we  will  go  on  deck,  and 
file  coipse  shall  be  taken  away  before  we  return," 
fud  the  captain,  looking  doubtfully  at  F.  Jacques. 
I  "Certainly,  captain.  The  priest  may  now  shew 
■tewK  openly  to  the  crew,  tor  we  must  at  once 
tike^toland,"  said  Van  Curler,  and  he  then 
OfbiBei  to  the  captain  what  had  passed  at 
fineberswyk  and  unfolded  his  further  plans 
,lliclAe  captain  quite  approved,  only  he  wished 
Hndfto  be  the  protector  of  the  priest  in  case  of 
wk- 

IW  General  shook  his  head  energetically  when 
ijacqucs  interfered  and  declared  he  would  have 
p«ore  dangers  incurred  on  his  account. 
r^  me  return  to  the  Mohawks,"  he  said, 
sod  go  with  them  to  Gandawaga ;  my  life  is  in 
rTs  hands,  and  may  His  holy  will  be  done  I  " 
"Amen,  I  say  to  that,"  exclaimed  Van  Curler, 
iBd  will  be  equally  fulfilled  whether  we  do  this 
ftat  You  have  yourself  been  striving  to  know 
id's  will,  and  you  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
loaght  to  fly.  If  you  go  back  to  the  savages 
t  have  no  right  over  you,  and  who  are  only 
Bnd  by  their  own  word,  you  give  them  an 
portiinity  for  adding  to  their  guilty  bloodshed. 
^  not  a  learned  man,  sir,  and  in  theology 
(d]y  know  A  from  B,  but  my  common  sense 
b  me  that  I  dare  not  give  you  up  to  your 
inierers.  In  no  case  will  I  do  so,  but  I  will 
NHe  your  voyage  to  the  coast.  If  you  will  go 
^  to  Gandawaga  to  be  ill-treated  by  the  Red* 
iu  and  at  last  burned,  that  is  not  my  affair. 
^  the  present  I  am  your  watcher.  Hallo, 
what  if  we  put  monsieur  into  a  tar's 
and  so  smuggle  him  ashore  ?  " 
'it  would  be  easier  to  take  him  direct  to  the 
vhere  we  can  easily  find  a  place  of  conceal- 
'"  said  the  captain.  "  The  sailor's  dress  on 
lues'  person  would  be  easily  recognized 
l-skin  as  not  belonging  to  him." 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  dead  body  ? 
^  give  it  up  to  the  savages  1*  They  hated 
mm," 

^,  captain.    The  corpse  shall  be  buried  by 
pets  behind  the  fort  to-morrow." 
then  the  two  men  went  away  to  conclude 
ttrangements. 

^  the  hawker  was  alone  with  the  father  : 
o^y  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  not  a  mur- 

"That  I  cannot   decide  Renard,"    said  the 
.    "God  alone  knows  whether  you  shed 
et's  blood  willingly,  or  committed  the  act  in 
lefence." 
I  wcs  my  heart  and  may  He  be  a  merciful 

e  long  boat  was  manned  and  the  priest  was 

» safdy  to  the  fort  where  he  was  placed  in 

ealment.     The  general    after  giving  some 

»-meant  advice  returned  to  the  commandant's 


house,  and  the  captain  again  went  on  board  his 
ship.  Renard  entered  his  canoe  and  floated  down 
the  stream,  for  he  longed  for  solitude.  The  voice 
of  conscience  did  not  pronounce  him  quite  free 
from  guilt,  and  he  woiud  speak  to  God  in  the 
stillness  of  the  ni^^ht. 

The  next  morning  the  Mohawks  were  brought 
on  board  the  brigantine.  When  they  had  made  a 
thorough  search  they  returned  to  their  companions, 
whom  the  general  had  in  some  degree,  appeased 
by  presents.  The  principal  band  then  went  back 
to  Gandawaga,  while  Assendase  with  some  of  his 
followers  joined  his  countrymen  at  the  fishing 
station  below  Renselaerswyk. 

f^Io  be  continued.) 


STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


By  S.  Hubert  Burke. 

the  true  story  of  the  assassination  of 
david  rizzio. 

LOTTED  against  by  her  brother,  on 
whom  the  Qaeen  of  Scots  bestowed 
so  many  favours,  shamed  and  im- 
peded by  her  vicious  husband,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  queen  made  the  most  of  the 
honesty  of  her  secretary,  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  secret  political  correspondence  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  forced  upon  her.  She 
may  not  have  been  wise  in  the  expression  of  her 
appreciation  of  Rizzio's  talents  and  devotion. 
The  gross- minded  Scotch  nobles  could  not  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  platonic  friendship  exist- 
ing between  men  and  women  of  high  culture  and 
pure  minds.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Rizzio  soon 
incurred  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  nobles  and 
chiefs.  Sir  James  Melville,  in  his  "  Memoirs," 
relates  many  narratives  of  the  conduct  of  the 
nobles  and  gentlemen  towards  the  queen's  Italian 
secretary.  "The  lords  frowned  fiercely  upon 
Rizzio,  and  others  would  thrust  him  boldly  aside, 
muttering  some  j^oss  expressions."  • 

In  a  letter  of  Sir  George  Douglas  to  his  friend 
Andrew  Kerr,  he  boasts  how  he  '*  stood  i:^pon 
Maister  Rizzio' s  lame  foot,  and  made  him  yell  out 
for  his  brother  Joe."  Kerr  often  spoke  of  the 
dagger  in  relation  to  the  secretary. 

Damley  was  quite  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  mur- 
derous designs  of  Lords  Morton,  Ruthven,  and 
Douglas;  he  had  a  personal  feeling  agamst 
Rizzio — not  that  of  jealousv,  for  such  would  have 
been  absurd.  Rizzio  had  honestly  and  wisely  ad- 
vised the  queen  not  to  confer  upon  Damley  the 
"crown-matrimonial."  This  judicious  advice  won 
the  enmity  of  Damley,  who  soon  became  the  tool 
of  those  who  had  far  more  extensive  desi^s  to 
accomplish  than  the  assassination  of  Rizzio.  It 
was  also  said  that  Rizzio  had  lent  sums  of  money 
to  Damley  and  Douglas,  and  **  both  repudiated 
their  bills."  Damley  was  heavily  in  debt,  "with- 
out the  queen's  knowledge";  and  Sir  George 
Douglas  had  the  character  of  rarely  paying  his 

*  Sir  Jamet  MeV/ille's  Account  of  Ui«  Mnrdci  of  Rsaii  >• 
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debts.  In  the  negotiations  for  murdering  Cardinal 
Beaton  he  e]q>ected  to  have  as  much  money  from 
the  English  G>uncil  as  would  "square  all  his 
difficulties  " ;  but  the  negotiations  were  broken 
off  under  extraordinary  and  disgraceftil  circum- 
stances. 

The  work  of  death,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ments made,  was  not  to  be  confined  to  David 
Rizzio,  for  a  wholesale  slaughter  was  contem- 
plated. Those  members  of  me  queen's  council 
who  had  showed  themselves  oppnosed  to  her  de- 
position by  refusing  to  concur  in  granting  the 
crown-matrimonial  to  the  queen's  ungrateful  hus- 
band, became  marked  men.  The  intended  victims 
were  the  Lords  Bothwell,  Huntley,  Atholl,  Flem- 
ing, Livingstone,  and  Sir  Tames  Balfour— the  last 
was,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  &)  be  hanged 
at  thequeen^s  chan^her  door, 

A  selection  was  also  made  of  the  court  ladies 
who  were  to  suffer.  Six  of  the  queen's  most  con- 
fidential maids  of  honour  were  to  be  tied  ui  in 
sacks  and  drowned.  The  queen  herself,  if  she 
survived  the  horrors  of  the  tragedy  proposed  to  be 
acted  in  her  presence,  was  either  to  oe  slain  or 
imprisoned  in  Stirling  Castle  till  she  consented  to 
acknowledge  her  hu^nd's  usurpation.* 

The  amount  of  dissimulation  with  which  so 
young  a  man,  yet  of  a  bent  so  reckless  and  utterly 
unpjnncipled  as  Damley,  concealed  these  atrocious 
designs  appears  far  more  remarkable  than  the 
readiness  with  which  his  lost  honour,  his  want  of 
common  sense,  not  to  mention  conscience,  urged 
him  to  adopt  many  schemes  in  order  to  avert  sus- 
picion as  to  his  deadly  plans.  Damley  challenged 
Ki2zio  to  play  a  game  of  tennis  with  him,  and  was 
actually  thus  engaged  with  his  victim  the  very  day 
preceding  that  appointed  for  the  assassination. f 
On  this  occasion  the  conspirators  suggested  that 
it  was  "a  good  opportunity  to  despatch  <Auld 
Davie.' " 

"No,"  replied  Damley;  "the  best  time  to 
select  is  when  he  is  at  supper  with  the  queen  and 
her  ladies ;  and  then  we  can  stnke  terror  or 
blows,  as  required." 

The  accounts  conceming  this  tragic  narrative 
are  somewhat  contradictory.  The  statements 
furnished  by  such  men  as  Randolph  and  Lord 
Bedford  must  be  received  with  caution,  for  they 
were  aware  of  the  entire  conspiracy  for  many 
weeks.  Did  these  agents  of  the  Queen  of  England 
do  anything  to  avert  the  murder  ?  According  to 
their  own  despatches— still  extant — they  un- 
doubted!]^ did  much  to  promote  the  assassinations 
which  quickly  followed. 

My  narrative  now  almost  airives  at  the  fatal 
moment  of  this  savage  butchery— a  scene  which 
some  Scotch  nobles  may  still  look  back  on  with 
shame  and  downcast  eyes. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  oth  of  March,  1566, 
about  seven  of  the  clock,  when  quite  dark,  the 
Earls  of  Morton  and  Lindsay,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  bearing  torches  and  deadly  weapons, 
occupied  the  court  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
seized  the  gates  without  resistance,  and  closed 
them  against  all  but  their  own  companions.  At 
this  moment  the  queen  was  at  supper  in  a  small 
room,  or  cabinet,  which  opened  from  her  bed- 

*  Reports  to  Cardinal  do  Lorraine  in  Tealet. 

r  Italian  Memorial  in  LabanofTt  Appendia,  vol.  vii. 


chamber.  She  was  attended  by  three  of  \ 
ladies,'  four  gentiemen  in  waiting,  the  captain 
the  guard,  and  her  recentiy-appotnted  se 
David  Rizzio,  who,  accompanied  bv  two 
stood  behind  the  oueen's  chsdr.*  The  bed- 
ber  communicated  b^  a  secret  staircase  with 
kine's  apartment  behind,  to  which  the  assaa 
had  been  admitted.  Damley,  ascendug  \ 
stair,  threw  up  the  arras  which  conceakd 
opening  in  the  wall,  entered  the  little  a] 
wnere  the  queen  sat,  and,  with  apparent 
kissed  his  wife.  A  m3r8terious  silence 
and  in  about  five  minutes  a  change  of  scene 
place,  when  Lord  Ruthven,  clad  in  con 
armour,  mshed  into  the  room.  He  had  just 
from  a  sick-bed;  his  features  were  sunken 
pale  from  disease,  his  voice  hollow,  his  whole 
pearance  haggard  and  weary ;  yet  murder  is 
airest  form  was  traceable  upon  his  counten 
In  the  words  of  one  of  the  ladies  present,  be 
peared  like  a  vampire  thirsting  for  more  bli 
The  queen  became  terror-stricken ;  still  sbe 
the  courage  to  tell  Ruthven  to  retire  frtfr 
presence — a  command  returned  by  a  look 
Solent  scorn. 

"  Are  there  no  true  Scots  present,"  excUl 
one  of  the  ladies,  "  who  would  strike  down  1 
coward  ruffian  who  styles  himself  the  Lord  R^ 
ven?" 

The  young  lady's  interrogatory  was  recal 
with  a  coarse  laugh  by  the  men  who  stood  11^ 
the  door.  In  another  moment  torches  flamed 
the  outer  chamber,  and  the  clash  of  arms  1 
heard  amidst  ferocious  shouts  from  the  follow 
of  the  chief  assassins. 

'*  Mother  of  God !  "  exclaimed  the  9aeen,  1 
hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  "what  is  all  \ 
about  ?  " 

A  momentary  silence,  and  then  a  sboot 
"  Forward  !  "  was  heard. 

George  Douglas  bounded  into  the  room  likei 
uncaged  tiger.  Dagger  in  hand,  he  looked  ew 
inch  a  murderer  to  whom  pity  or  mercy jwsi 
known.  ,He  was  followed  by  Kerr,  of  Faua 
side,  and  the  other  assassins.f  Lord  Ruthvenf 
sheathed  his  dagger  and  called  out  that  tfl 
business  was  with  David  Rizzio,  and  made  I 
effort  to  seize  him. 

"If  my  secretary  has  been  gmlty  of  J 
crimes,"  said  the  queen,  "his  case  shall  be  1 
vestigated ;  and  if  he  has  done  wrong  to  anf 
my  subjects  the  law  shall  punish  bioi  ^  « 
utmost  extent.  The  laws  make  no  distinction 
tween  the  lord  and  the  peasant  when  they 
done  evil.  I  wish  you  all,  however,  to  oodersi 
that  I  will  not  permit  any  man  to  take  the  law 
his  own  hands." 

This  short  speech  of  the  queen,  which  was 
livered  with  firmness  and  dignity,  exated 
ironical  laugh  from  Sir  George  Douglas. 

"  Here  is  the  means  of  justice,"  exclaimed 
of  the  assassins,  producing  a  rope. 

•  SecUrian  and  party  writers  allege  that  Rittio  •«•  • 
Unde  ik§  qutiu  at  the  supper- Ubie;  but  such  was  «o<  "V 
The  secretary  and  pages  partook  of  tiwir  meah  m  u^ 
apartment*  j 

iSee  Queen  Mary's  Despatches  to  the  Arelbiibcf" 
Glasgow;  Keith;  "Queens  of  Scotland,"  n»L  it; '*" 
Tytler,  vol.  v 
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"  (h  good  queen ! "  said  Rizzio,  "  I  am  a  dead 

1MB." 

"Feiroot/'  said  her  highness  in  a  firm  voice. 

"The king,  my  husband,  wSl  never  suffer  you  to 

l^slzio  in  mjr  presence ;  neither  can  my  husband 

ligetyourfaimful  services."  * 

M  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Damley  looked 

be»fldered.    He  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 

the  assas&ins  uttered  another  ironical  laugh  1 

poioted  at  him  with  scorn.    Ruthven,  in  an 

bttone,  told  Damley  "to  take  charge  of 

iek,and  hold  the  woman  tight  till " 

siiage  slogan  yell,  "  A  Douglas !  a  Doug- 
irwr  resounded  through  the  palace.    Mor- 
L«i  bis  eighty  followers,  impatient  of  delay, 
fctwara  to  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and 
[it^)poioted  that  several  of  those  whom  they 
10  murder  were  absent.    Rizzio,  bleeding 
,  again  caught  the  queen's  robe.     His 
odamations  were:  ** Mercy /  mercy/  for 
ke  of  Jesus  Christ  /  "    A  scene  of  horror 
the  queen  cried  and  supplicated;  the 
and  lights  were  overturned. 
Drag  Auld  Davie  out,"  exclaimed  several 
IKS. 

1  must  plunge  my  dagger  in  him  again,"  were 
voids  of  George  Douglas. 
keod  of  the  tragic  scene  was  now  at  hand. 
I  cold-blooded  and  coward  husband  of  the 
(Dcame  forward  to  play  his  part  and  fulfil 
pledge  to  the  conspirators  wnose  miserable 
ttore  he  had  become.  He  succeeded  in  un* 
ing  the  death-grasp  with  which  the  un- 
ff  victim  clung  to  the  queen* s  robe,  and  then 
id  his  outraged  wife  into  a  chair  and  stood 
»rf  //,  holding  ker  tightly  that  she  might 
rise. 

ftnTi*' Diary";  Adam  BUckwoed;  *'Qaeent  of  Scot. 
l"»oI.  ir.;  ''HUtorical  PortraiU  of  the  Tudor  Djnztty, 

l2o  be  continued.) 


THE   WAY    HOME. 


fe  no  nearer  road  home,  no  other  way 

But  this  rough  hill  ? 
tbeen  toiling  up  all  night,  longing  for  day. 

It  is  dark  still. 

W  me  when  I  started,  I  should  meet 

One  by  the  way, 
«oald  through  all  the  darkness  guide  my 

Till  it  was  day.  [feet 

P«carcely  through  the  thickness  of  the  gloom  I 
I  A  little  light,  [see 

P^mes  in  fitful  gleams  it  shines  on  me, 
[  Then  dies  in  night. 

■  I  qmte  safe ;  is  this  the  right  way  Home  ? 
When  shall  I  see 
One  they  told  me  would  be  sure  to  come 
With  help  to  me  ? 


A  MYSTERY  IN  THE  OLD  TOWN 
OF  WINCHESTER. 
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■"cocel  the  light  you  saw  was  from  >our  Home, 
Uj    .      It  18  growing  late ; 
»«  day  is  breaking.    You  will  see  Him  when  you 
Up  to  yonder  gate.  [ccme 


By  K.  M.  Weld, 
Author  of  ''Lay  the  Lost  One;*  ^' Bessy,*'  etc.^  etc. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  MELANCHOLY  TALE. 

»ABEL  generally  slept  late,  but  was 
always  called  at  seven  o'clock.  One 
fine  morning  in  May,  soon  after  the 
overturn  of  the  soup,  Monica  saw  as 
she  entered  her  room  that  Miss  Clay- 
ton was  sleeping.  The  expression  of  her  face  was 
unusually  sad,  and  she  looked  pale,  and  as  if  she 
had  been  weeping.  This  was  no  unusual  occur- 
rence, for  a  feeling  of  extreme  depression  was  one 
of  the  most  trying  effects  of  her  late  illness. 
When  in  this  state,  she  gave  way  to  temper,  found 
fault  with  every  thing  and  every  one,  and  was 
afterwards  angry  with  herself  for  havinc'  been 
cross,  and  cri^,  and  had  a  headache.  Monica 
looked  at  her  mistress  with  great  pity  and  wished 
she  could  teach  her  where  she  might  find  true 
peace. 

As  Isabel  seemed  to  be  sleeping  soundly, 
Monica  kneeled  down  quietly  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  bed  and  began  her  morning  prayers. 

Isabel,  however,  awoke  very  soon  after  she  en- 
tered the  room,  but  would  not  speak  as  she  felt 
some  curiosity  to  see  whether  the  girl  would  be  as 
quiet  and  recollected  in  prayer  when  supposing 
herself  alone,  as  when  in  church. 

She  watched  for  some  time,  and  was  much 
touched  by  the  pious  and  earnest  expression  of 
her  countenance.  She  was  evidently  asking  some 
great  favour,  for  tears  were  trickhng  down  her 
cheeks. 

'*  I  do  wonder  what  she  can  be  praying  for  so 
earnestly,"  thought  Isabel.  "  Perhaps  she  is  in 
love  with  some  one  whom  her  father  will  not  allow 
her  to  marry.  She  never  could  pray  so  hard  for 
anything  else  !  and  yet  she  looks  quite  calm  and 
happy,  she  cannot  oe  crossed  in  love,  for  that 
always  sours  the  temper.  This  girl  is  a  mystery 
to  me ;  she  is  poor,  she  has  had  many  trials,  and 
yet  says  that  she  has  always  been  quite  happy ! 
How  different  from  me.  I  must  ask  her  a  few 
questions.  I  may  learn  something,  although  she 
is  only  a  simple  country  girl.  In  truth,  I  never 
remember  feeling  quite  happy  in  my  life.  I 
thought  I  should  be  so  if  papa  took  me  to  Paris, 
but  I  soon  got  tired  of  being  there.  And  then  I 
fancied  that  perhaps  I  had  a  wish  to  be  married, 
but  I  got  plenty  of  offers  and  accepted  none; 
therefore,  my  wish  could  not  have  been  real,  or  I 
should  have  been  less  particular.  The  only  per- 
son I  did  fancy  at  all,  was  the  Marquis  of  Ever- 
dale ;  but  he  did  not  love  me.  although  I  once 
fancied  he  did.  He  gave  up  calling  only  because 
he  heard  me  speakine  a  little  sharply  to  papa. 
However,  I  do- not  believe  he  would  have  suited 
me  long,  for  he  was  so  terribly  pious,  and  I  dete&t ' 
saints,  they  are  always  so  prim  and  ill-natured. 
And  yet  Monica  is  really  very  pious,  and  I  like 
her,  but  she  is  different  from  most  religious  oeq-^ 
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pie.  But  she  has  prayed  long  enough  now;  I 
must  rouse  her." 

Isabel  coughed  slightly.  Monica  heard  her  in- 
stantly, arose  at  once  and  approached  the  bedside 
of  her  mistress. 

"  How  frlad  I  am  that  you  have  had  such  a  nice 
long  sleep,  madam.  I  hope  you  feel  stronger ;  but 
you  look  pale." 

**  I  slept  little,  I  was  dosing  at  the  moment  you 
entered  the  room,  and  1  awoke  almost  imme- 
diately." 

'*  But  why  did  you  not  call  me  ?  I  was  only 
waiting  to  ask  if  you  would  have  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  I  lay  as  quietly  as  possible,  that  you  might 
not  know  that  I  was  awake,  as  1  did  not  wish  to 
interrupt  your  prayer." 

'*  How  good  and  kind  of  you." 

'*  I  did  not  remain  quiet  from  kindness,  but 
from  curiosity ;  I  liked  to  watch  you,  you  looked 
so  happy." 

*'  And  I  felt  so— I  generally  do— I  feel  as  if  I 
was  talking  to  a  good  kind  Father ;  I  tell  Him  I 
love  Him,  and  speak  to  Him  of  aU  my  joys,  or 
sorrows." 

"  How  very  odd !  I  never  even  think  of  talking 
to  God  in  my  prayers;  in  fact,  I  seldom  think 
about  Him  at  alU  I  never  used  to  do  anything 
but  just  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  when  there 
I  liked  to  look  at  the  dresses  of  the  congre^^ation. 
If  there  chanced  to  be  a  fine  preacher,  I  hstened 
that  I  might  be  able  to  talk  over  his  sermon  after- 
wards, and  to  criticize  his  delivery  and  appear- 
ance ;  but,  otherwise,  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
listen  at  all,  but  tried  to  sleep,  or  amused  myself 
by  thinking  over  my  last  ball.  But  I  must  own 
that,  when  I  was  so  ill  the  other  day,  I  was  ter- 
ribly frightened,  and  I  resolved,  if  I  recovered,  to 
try  and  be  more  religious,  and  I  have  kept  my 
resolution.  I  almost  always  say  some  night 
prayers,  but  it  is  very  fatiguing  to  do  so,  for  I  am 
generally  tired ;  and,  as  for  my  morning  prayers, 
I  feel  so  low  and  wretched  that  I  shut  up  my  book 
as  quickly  as  possible.  How  is  it  that  you  can 
take  pleasure  m  prayers?    You  are  young  and 

gretty,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  find  you  a  good 
usband ;  therefore,  you  may  look  forward  to 
many  years  of  joy  ana  happiness." 

"Yes,  dear  madam  ;  but,  supposing  I  do  ob- 
tain all  this  happiness,  how  long  would  it  last  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  many  years,  I  have  no  doubt,  unless  any 
accident  caused  you  to  die  sooner." 

"  And  when  these  many  years  were  ended,  what 
would  come  next  ?  " 

**0f  course,  you  must  die  at  last;  every  one 
does." 

**  And.  when  I  die  after  all  these  years  of  hap- 
piness, what  must  I  expect  if  1  have  forgotten 
God  Who  created  me?  What  excuse  shall  I 
make  when  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  my 
life?" 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  be  good,  and 
not  do  much  harm,  and  I  should  think  that  was 
quite  enough  to  get  to  heaven,  even  without  say- 
ing many  prayers." 

**  I  fear  not ;  how  can  we  serve  God  if  we  never 
think  of  Him,  or  try  to  please  and  love  Him  ?  " 

**  But  how  terribly  dull  to  be  saying  prayers  all 
day;  it  would  be  simply  impossible  !  " 

•*And  very  wrong  into  the  bargain,  madam; 


but  I  have  always  been  told  that  God  does  oc 
require  such  a  thing,  that  all  He  asks  of  us  is  t 
love  Him,  to  be  grateful  for  what  He  has  m 
us,  and  to  try  to  do  everything  to  please 
That  will  gain  us  heaven  ;  but  if,  on  the  cool 
we  indulge  •  our  evil  passions,  we  must  lose 
souls,  of  course." 

**  Oh,  Monica!  how  much  your  words  rei 
me  of  those  of  my  dear  mother.    I  forgot  tki 
for  years,  but  they  came  into  my  mind,  and  fil 
me  with  terror,  when  I  was  so  ill,  and  belief 
myself  dying." 

**  Many  persons  die  quite  suddenly,  madamj 
have  known  numbers  of  cases  of  death  witfaB 
any  warning ;  surely  it  is  but  prudent  to  live  o^ 
stantly  prepared  for  such  a  contingency  ? "     j 

'*  Oh,  I  nope  I  shall  not  die  unexpectedly* 
always  try  to  banish  such  a  horrible  idea  froa 
mind ;  and  yet  I  have  known  many  sudden  d 
There  was  one  in  particular,  which  made  si 
impression  on  me,  that  I  could  not  baoiah 
thought  of  it  for  months.  It  happened  tot] 
of  about  my  own  age,  with  whom  I  had  * 
timate  from  childhood;  we  went  into 
good  deal  together,  for  we  were  relative?, 
parents  were  near  neighbours.  She  loved  the 
and  its  varieties,  and  so  did  I ;  she  hated 
vot^es,  and  so  did  I.  We  neither  of  ustbi 
of  any  thing  but  amusement,  and  the  wholo 
our  time  was  engrossed  by  bsiUs  and  other  e4 
tainments. 

**  The  Duke  of  S.  Pierre  once  |^aveagreatfil 
ball,  and  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  invitatil 
From  that  moment,  we  thought  of  nothing,  < 
and  night,  but  preparing  our  dresses ;  and  wl 
the  grand  day  came,  we  actually  began  to  (k 
before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  we  n^ 
have  time  to  make  any  changes  or  improveme 
in  our  attire. 

**  Papa  wished  me  to  take  a  walk  with  hi« 
refused.  He  sighed  deeply,  but  I  did  noted 
and,  as  soon  as  I  had  put  on  my  dress,  rai 
show  it  to  my  friend.  She  scarcely  looked  at  I 
but  said : 

**  *  I  am  not  well ;  I  have  such  a  pain  near! 
heart  that  I  can  scarcely  breathe.* 

•*  I  saw  that  she  looked  very  pale,  and  oSfl 
to  send  for  a  doctor,  but  she  replied  quickly : 

**  *  Oh,  dear  no,  I  shall  be  better  presently,* 
I  would  not  give  up  going  to  this  ball  for  i 
thing  ! ' 

"She  was  very  long  dressing,  for  the  pain 
her  heart  did  not  decrease ;  but  at  lastwestarti 
and  soon  reached  the  house  where  the  ball  was 
take  place. 

•*  We  went  into  the  ball-room  :  I  was  instaol 
asked  to  dance,  and  was  walking  away  with  t 
partner  when  I  chanced  to  look  at  my  fria 
and  was  struck  by  her. extreme  paleness.  S 
whispered : 

"  *  The  pain  near  mylieart  is  so  terrible  that 
cannot  bear  it ;  take  me  home  without  delay.' 

"My  father  left  the  room  instantly,  to  tiy  ai 
procure  a  carriage,  and  I  remained  with  her. 

"  My  father  soon  brought  a  carriage,  and  si 
got  into  it.  I  had  felt  terribly  alarmed  at  nrs 
but  as  she  seemed  a  little  bett(  r  befcre  leavin: 
my  fears  vanished  ;  and,  as  she  was  contenfw ' 
return  home  with  my  father,  I  went  back  totij 
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ball-room,  and  began  dancing  with  the  greatest 
gke. 

"At the  end  of  three  or  four  hours,  I  was  sur- 
prised that  my  father  had  not  returned,  and  I 
watched  the  door  anxiously.    At  length,  he  en- 
tered the  room,  and  I  exclaimed : 
'"What  has  kept  you  so  long,  father  ? ' 
"'We  were  obliged  to  wait  some  time  for  the 
doctor;  and,  when  at  last  he  came,  Sibyl  was 
R&riDg  terribly,  and  I  could  not  possibly  leave 
kr.' 
"' Indeed !     But  what  does  the  doctor  say? 
CaalttDot  relieve  her  pain  ? ' 
"*&  has  tried  many  remedies,  but  none  seem 
to  tae  had  much  effect.     He  fears  something 
wa^ahout  the  heart.    She  was  a  trifle  better 
Heslieft.' 

/•flow  strange  1  She  was  quite  well  this  mom- 
ifiaodin  excellent  spirits.' 
"'Trae ;  but  Dr.  Smith  says  that  some  heart 
~'  nts  show  themselves  suddenly.  You  must, 
',  return  home  at  once  now,  she  cannot  be 
ll  aloDe,  and  she  has  asked  for  you  several 
bes.' 

*"!  left  immediately ;   and,  when  we  reached 
iMne,  found  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  take 
If  poor  friend  upstairs ;  she  was  on  a  sofa  in  the 
bing-room,  still  in  her  ball  dress. 
*'Ine  pain  sometimes  abated  for  a  few  minutes 
*i  then  returned.      I  took  her  hand,  and   sat 
arher;  but  she  scarcely  noticed  me,  and  her 
ics  of  pam  affected  me  so  much  that  I  soon 
ftthe  room,  and  lay  down  on  my  bed.    I  tried 
>  sleep,  but  scarce  closed  my  eyes. 
"My  friend  was  even  worse  the  next  day,  and 
t  doctor  said  that  if  there  was  not  some  im- 
•wement  soon  she  would  certainly  die." 
*  I  suppose  you  sent  for  a  priest  at  once  ?  " 
Oh,  no,  indeed  ;  we  feared  alarming  her,  and 
"se  we  did  not   know  who  to  send  for.  as  she 
Qerer  had  much  to  do  with  priests.    She  was 
a  pious  girl,  quite  the  contrary ;  she  always 
i  that  gay  young  giris  had  something  better  to 
than  to  mutter  prayers. 

"The  most  extraordinary  thing,  however,  was 
'":  that,  although  she  did  not  speak  to  any  of 
yet  she  was  always  trying  to  repeat  the  words 
laong  that  we  had  been  accustomed  to  sing 
"W.  Over  and  over  again  she  whispered  : 
late,  too  late,  you  cannot  enter  now  !  *  She 
le  decidedly  worse  as  the  night  advanced — 
*nedy  seemed  to  give  relief.  Suddenly  we 
w  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door;  I  opened  it,  and, 
™y  surprise,  saw  the  parish  priest — ^a  venerable 
d  man— standmg  there. 

"'I  have  been  told,'  he  said, '  that  Miss  Symes 

^  ill,  and  probably  dying ;  would  she  not 

^  to  see  me,  to  prepare  for  death  ?  * 

"I  started  in  astonishment,  for.  as  I  said  be- 

j^jWehadnot  thought  of  sending  for  him.     I 

J^d  afterwards,  that  an  Irish  servant  girl,  see- 

1^  that  my  poor  friend  was  dying,  had  gone  of 

I    own  accord  to  beg  him  to  come  and  see  what 

|W  could  do  for  her. 

,^I  made  the  good  priest  a  sign  to  come  in.  He 
Wroached  the  bedside  of  my  poor  suffering 
'Pf°' J?d  endeavoured  to  attract  her  attention. 
wi  all  his  efforts  were  vain  ;  she  only  continued 
*^ repeat  the  words  of  our  song— 'Too  late,  to<^ 


late  !  '—and  then  the  pain  returned  with  redoubled 
force,  and  she  shrieked  with  agony. 

*'The  compassionate  old  priest  attempted  to 
speak  to  her,  but  she  seemed  not  to  hear,  and 
continued  to  repeat  mournfully,  'Too  late,  too 
late.'    Was  not  that  extraordinary  ?  " 

**  It  was,  indeed,  very  sad,  for  I  fear  that  the 
thought  in  her  mind  which  she  tried  to  express^ 
was  that,  as  she  had  neglected  God  all  her  life, 
it  was  ^00  late  then  to  do  anything." 

**  Oh,  Monica !  Do  you  really  think  she  could 
mean  this  ?    It  is  far  too  dreadftil." 

**  What  else  could  she  mean  at  such  a  moment? 
she  would  not  think  of  singing." 

"Oh,  no !  indeed,  she  would  not ;  I  well  re- 
member, as  I  told  you  just  now,  how  fearfully 
frightened  I  was  when  I  thought  I  was  dying,  and 
how  fervently  I  promised  that  if  God  granted  me 
a  few  years  longer  of  life  I  would  try  to  make  a 
better  use  of  my  time  than  I  had  done  hitherto." 

"  If  you  really  made  such  a  promise,  madam, 
I  am  sure  you  intend  to  keep  it." 

**0h,  dear,  yes!  I  quite  intend  to  do  so, 
I  assure  you ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  try  a  little 
to  improve  each  day.  But  I  am  so  weak  and  ner- 
vous that  I  dread  long  prayers,  and  could  toss 
my  book  into  the  fire." 

"  But  why  do  you  try  to  say  long  prayers  now 
that  you  are  weak  and  ill  ?" 

**  Why  do  I  try  ?  Because  I  promised  to  be 
more  religious." 

"  I  have  been  told  that  when  persons  are  ill, 
they  must  say  few  prayers  and  only  try  to  be 
very  patient,  and  that  patience  and  submission 
will  please  God  far  more  than  long  prayers.  But 
do  tell  me  a  little  more  about  your  friend— did 
she  live  many  days  ?  " 

**  She  died  on  the  following  evening,  seeming^ 
scarcely  to  recognise  any  of  us.  The  priest  would 
not  leave  the  room,  but  continued  to  pray  by  her 
bedside.  He  could  never  attract  her  attention, 
and  the  only  words  we  could  ever  really  distinguish 
were,  '  Too  late,  too  late ; '  and  if  these  words 
really  meant  what  you  fear,  they  were  indeed  sad. 
The  doctor  said  that  her  disease  was  a  decay  of 
an  artery  near  the  heart,  which  is  a  thing  that 
might  happen  to  any  one.  Oh,  dear  me,  Monica, 
talking  about  it  has  made  me  feel  quite  as  if  my 
heart  was  diseased ;  what  should  I  do  if  I  be- 
came suddenly  ill  like  that ;  I  must  really  begin . 
in  earnest  to  try  and  improve.  How  shall  I 
begin  ?  " 

*•  I  advise  you  to  begin  by  letting  me  fetch  you 
some  breakfast,  for  you  have  taken  nothing  at  all 
to-day." 

•*  But  I  am  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  eat,  I 
prefer  lying  still,  perhaps  I  may  go  to  sleep." 

**  Do  you  not  remember  that  the  doctor  said 
that  you  ought  never  to  be  long  without  taking 
food,  and  your  father  wished  you  so  much  to  try 
and  eat  something.  If  any  good  priest  were  here 
he  would  say :  *  Obey  your  father,  and  the  doctor, 
in  order  to  please  God." 

**  But  God  cannot  care  whether  I  eat  or  not." 

**  God  has  ordered  you  to  obey  your  father,  and 
he  wishes  you  to  follow  the  directions  of  the 
doctor;  therefore,  in  obeying  them,  you  obey 
Him." 


xVcll,  then,  Monica,  fetch  me  som 
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fast,  and  I  will  try  to  eat  it,  if  you  think  it  ^ill 
please  God." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  it  will." 

Monica  brought  the  breakfast,  and  spread  it 
before  her  mistress,  who  did  her  best  to  eat  some- 
thin/^,  although  she  had  scarce  any  appetite.  But 
the  little  she  took  did  her  good,  and  she  felt  quite 
happy  at  the  thought  of  having  made  the  effort 
to  please  God. 

Her  father  entered  the  room,  and  was  delighted 
to  find  that  she  had  taken  some  breakfast,  and 
she  answered  him  so  affectionately,  that  tears 
came  into  his  eyes,  for  he  felt  that  his  dear  child 
was  really  improving  in  character,  as  well  as  in 
health  and  strength,  and  fervently  did  he  thank 
God  for  this  happy  change,  as  also  for  restoring 
her  to  him  when  all  hopes  of  recovery  seemed 
gone.  He  came  then  to  say  that  he  had,  by  the 
advice  of  the  doctor,  made  arrangements  for  a 
visit  to  Brighton,  as  that  would,  he  hoped,  bring 
back  a  little  colour  to  her  pale  thin  cheeks. 

She  was  pleased  at  hearing  this,  and  replied 
that  she  should  be  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  he 
pleased,  and  he  settled  that,  on  the  following 
Monday,  they  should  start. 

More  than  three  years  had  elapsed  since 
Isabel's  illness,  and  her  health  had  continued 
gradually  to  improve.  She  was  no  longer  a 
delicate  girl;  the  colour  had  returned  to  her 
cheeks,  and  she  could  take  long  walks  without 
fatigue ;  but  what  was  most  to  be  observed  was 
the  changed  expression  of  her  countenance,  the 
sweet  and  calm  dignity  which  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  frivolous  manner  and  excited  spirits  which 
were  once  her  characteristics  when  in  society, 
and  the  listless  depression  which  had  90  pained 
her  father  when  she  was  not  in  society  had  dis- 
appeared. She  attended  to  her  religious  duties, 
and  her  face  lighted  up  with  gratitude  and  love  if 
conversation  chanced  to  turn  on  the  goodness  of 
God  or  His  mercy  to  sinners.  She  was  always 
ready  to  do  a  kind  act  to  any  of  her  fellow 
creatures,  and,  in  a  word,  she  gave  general 
edification  when  her  conduct  had  formerly  had 
quite  a  contrary  effect.  It  was  plain  that  her 
Lord  had  now  full  profession  of  her  heart. 

But  what  were  the  means  of  which  He  made 
use  to  produce  this  wonderful  change  ?  It  began 
during  the  illness  which  brought  her  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  the  good  thoughts  which  then 
arose  were  encouraged  and  strengthened  by 
Monica's  example,  and  helped  by  the  prayers  of 
that  humble  and  devout  servant  of  God.  The 
seeds  now  sown  were  brought  to  maturity  by  the 
instruction  and  advice  of  a  learned  and  exem- 
plary ecclesiastic  with  whom  she  became  ac- 
quainted, and  from  whom  she  had  frequent  visits. 
He  supplied  her  with  books,  he  encouraged  her 
to  persevere,  and  by  degrees  her  character  was 
completely  changed. 

Then  she  first  knew  what  true  hap|)iness  is,  and 
blessed  and  thanked  God  for  arousing  her  from 
the  useless  and  worldly  life  in  which  she  had 
wasted  her  early  life.  She  knew  that  she  owed 
much  to  Monica»  and  often  tried  to  express  her 
gratitude,  but  the  girl  referred  all  merit  to  the 
goodness  of  God,  who  had  in  childhood  given  her 
such  an  instructor  as  her  friend  the  abb6. 


But  it  was  Colonel  Clayton  who  most  rejoic 
in  the  visible  improvement  in  the  character  of 
daughter,  who  now  really  reminded  him  of 
mother,  for  to  her  great  amiability  was  uniteij 
high  tone  and  feeling  of  a  well  educated  wc 
She  made  it  her  study  to  be  h^r  father's 
pan  ion  as  far  as  possible,  and  his  solace 
anxiety.    She  seldom  went  out  in  the 
preferring  to  remain  at  home  with   him. 
read  aloud  for  hours,  as  his  eyes  were 
to  fail,  and  this  afforded  him  great  pleasure 
was  a  literary  man. 

But  willing  as  his  daughter  was  to 
going  out  for  his  sake,  Colonel  Clayton 
wish  her  entirely  to  relinquish  society,  so 
a  house  in  Paris  for  a  few  months  to  give 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  being  seen, 
haps,  making  a  suitable  marriage. 

After  the  visit  to  Paris,  he  returned  to 
and  took  a  house  in  Berkeley  Square.    She 
the  situation,  and  having  many  acquaint 
and  being  a  general  favourite,  she  cou' 
gone  out  constantly  had  she  not  preferred 
ing  with  her  father,  whose  happiness  was 
thought   in   life.    He    seemed    in  good 
although   she   sometimes    thought  his  i 
was  beginning  to  fail,  and  she  endeavoi 
persuade  him  to  take  a  little  extra  care 
self,  and  not  accompany  her  to  early  chur 
always  went  herself,  but  was  carefiil  to^ 
home  speedily  in  order  that  he  might  n( 
moment  to  wait  for  breakfast  when  he 
bed-room. 

One  morning  she  was  detained  longer 
usual,  and  was  quite  annoyed  on  enl 
house  to  find  how  late  it  was.     But  there' 
help  for  it,  so  she  took  off  her  bonn^ 
delay,  and  hastened  to  the  dining-room  ( 
to  find  her  father  already  seated  there,  ai 
ing  her  return  with  some  impatience. 

To  her  surprise,  however,  he  was  not 
so  she  sat  down,  made  the  tea,  and  wait 
supposing  he  had  been  longer  than 
dressing,  and  rejoicing  to  find  that  he  had 
been  inconvenienced  by  her  delay. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  by,  and  still  he 
net  appear ;  she  became  alarmed,  left  the  rw 
ran  up  stairs,  and  knocked  at  his  bed-room  d( 
but  receiving  no  answer,  she  opened  the  door 
entered.  But  who  can  describe  her  feelings 
the  sight  which  met  her  eyes,  for  on  the  floor, 
far  from  the  bed,  lay  her  father,  apparently  dea 

She  sprang  to  his  side,  she  tried  to  raise  hf 
but  was  unaLole  to  do  so.  although  she  sav 
was  not  dead.  She  called  for  assistance,  aod ' 
servants  rushed  up  stairs. 

They  lifted  the  poor  man  from  the  floot; 
placed  him  on  the  bed.  Isabel  sent  for  a  dot 
and  in  the  meantime  loosened  the  band  round 
throat,  and  applied  ice  water  to  nis  head. 

(7b  de  conhnued,) 


"  Your  meal  is  ready,  sir,"  said  the  wait«^^^ 
Hayseed,  just  from  the  rural  districts.    "  Meal 
exclaimed  Hayseed  with  contempt.    **  D'ye  thic* 
I'm  a  boss.    Give  me  some  com  beef  and  can- 
bage." 
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Sfecrkrm;  or,  Ifec  iousc  at  l^e  Jfour 

By    EDWARD    HENEAGE    DERING, 

%&r  of  the  **  Chieftain's  Daughter   and  other  Poems;*   "  Grefs  Court;'  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  L 

'  was  during  the  Autumn  of  1869,  that  a 
railway  fly,  coDve¥ii>g  myself,  Reginald 
Moreton,  a  portinanteau,  a  gun-case, 
M 1  bundle  of  heterogeneous  literature,  drew  up 
Wtt  the  archway  of  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  in 
W  country  town  of  I-yoeham . 
I  The  day  was  "  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary/*  as 
^ngWlowsays;  but  the  nejct  line,  '*  It  rains, 
lid  Uk  wind  is  never  weary,'*  did  not  hold  good  v 
l»  tht  coairary,  the  wind  appeared  to  have  been 

''^'^'"iglily  tired  by  some  previous  effort,  and  to 

716 


have  sunk  to  quiescence,  as  if  through  sheer  want 
of  vigour,  or  what  the  doctors  call  tone.  The 
atmosphere  was  in  that  state  which,  Homer  tells 
us,  is  bad  for  shepherds  hut  good  for  thieves.  A 
chilly,  thin,  whitish  grey  mist,  made  the  tip 
of  my  nose  feel  a  sort  of  unenliveniog  tingle, 
such  as  one's  inner  self  experiences  when 
exposed  to  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of  some  ponderously  unpro found  criticism.  It 
dimmed  the  outline  of  the  policeman's  hat  at  a 
hundred  yards  distance,  and  made  the  approxi- 
mate gutter  an  important  ^bj^ect^  &^^5f©g[^ 
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comparative  distinctness.  It  caused  all  sounds  to 
strike  clearly  on  the  tympanum,  and  aroused  the 
ears  of  the  mind  into  a  sort  of  prospective  atten- 
tion.   Tennyson  says  that 

In  the  spring^  a  jonng  man's  fancy 
Lightljf  turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 

But  I  believe  that  in  the  country  the  abstract  idea 
of  goody  sturdy  British  matrimony— shy,  home- 
growing,  and  often  unconsciously  heroic — is  most 
practically  busy  on  grey  November  days,  when 
the  air  is  chilly  but  not  actually  cold,  and  the 
sheep-bells  tinkle  softly  in  the  folded  turnip 
fields. 

I  evolved  a  theory  out  of  my  inner  consciousness 
about  that,  but  I  won't  inflict  it  on  the  reader  now, 
at  any  rate  ;  and  as  my  own  fancy  was  not  turning 
to  thoughts  of  love,  either  liehtly  or  heavily,  we 
will  exchange  the  aesthetics  of  the  sheepfold  for  a 
sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  hotel,  con- 
taining two  window-blinds  of  brown  wire,  a  horse- 
hair sofa,  a  metal  urn,  and  a  wine-glass  of  tooth- 
picks on  a  low  mahogany  sideboard,  a  coloured 
print  of  a  yeomanry  review  opposite  the  window, 
a  round  gilt  looking-glass  over  the  sofa,  a  money- 
box for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  on  a 
small  side  table,  and  a  voting  card  of  the  Con- 
servative candidate  for  the  northern  division  of  the 
county  on  the  chimney-piece. 

I  drew  up  one  of  the  brown  blinds,  and  looked 
out  into  the  street,  which  contained  a  large 
puddle,  an  unattached  navvy,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  book- 
seller's shop  opposite,  decorated,  as  to  its  win- 
dow, with  engravings  of  open-mouthed  chorister- 
boys,  Newfoundland  dogs,  a  popular  preacher  or 
two,  and  Garibaldi. 

I  had  not  been  in  that  neighbourhood  for  many 
years,  but  it  had  once  been  familiar  to  me ;  so 
that  I  began  making  speculative  comparisons  in 
my  own  mind  as  I  looked  out  of  the  window  with 
the  brown  blind. 

I  was  staring  at  that  puddle  as  a  dull  visitor 
stares  at  a  photographic  album,  or  a  strong- 
minded  woman  at  the  outside  of  Mill's  Logic, 
when  a  voice  ma'de  its  way  straight  into  my  ear, 
uttering  these  very  applicable  words — 

"Are  you  looking  for  bygone  days  in  the 
puddle  ?  '^ 

Within  the  next  four-and- twenty  hours  I  had 
thought  of  several  appropriate  replies  to  this 
address,  and  had  pictured  to  myself  the  effect 
theoretically  produced  thereby ;  but  for  the  life  of 
me  I  could  invent  none  of  them  at  the  time ;  nay, 
during  the  next  few  seconds  even  surprise  was 
quiescent,  having  been  fairly  elbowed  away  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  immediate  demand  on  my 
powers  of  extempore  reply — powers  which  (as  the 
pantomimes  always  say  of  the  police)  are  not  to  be 
found  when  they  are  wanted. 

•*  There  is  a  wonderful  force  in  suddenness," 
said  I  at  last,  not  to  the  speaker,  but  apolo- 
getically to  myself,  '*  a  wonderful  force." 

"  There  is,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  an  arti- 
ficial superiority  where  nature  has  not  given  it," 
answered  my  unknown  companion. 

This  speech  caused  me  to  regain  the  power  of 
feeling  surprised  more  quickly  than  I  had  lost  it. 

•'I  thought,"  said  I,  hesitating,  yet  much  in- 


clined to  converse  without  restraint—"  I  thoaghl 
that  to  derogate  from  one*s  own  superiority  was 
considered  to  be  a  proof  of  weakness  in  these 
days,  when  a  great  thought-maker  of  the  day 
wishes  Christian  humility  to  be  codicUled  by 
pagan  self-assertion.  Anyhow,  I  thank  you  ix 
your  originality— an  old-fashioned  thing  that 
struggled  hard  against  Burke's  favourite  aver- 
sion, the  sophists,  economists,  and  calculators, 
and  went  out  finally  with  post-horses." 

"  To  be  henceforth  a  term  of  archaeology,  1 
Italian  sinewing  and  good  cooks,"  said  he. 

*'  I  don^t  Tike  that  juxtaposition,"  said 
"  though  it  is  true,  perhaps,  of  both.  I  won 
now,  why  they  ran  in  couples  through  your  bi 
But,  I  was  going  to  say  that  you  were  overral 
me  just  now." 

'*  Two  men  bowing  over  self- derogation,  b 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  said  he,' 
to  himself,  drawing  nearer  to  the  window, 
directing  his  eyes  to  the  puddle — my  """^^ 
puddle. 

'*  But  what  are  you  looking  for  in  the  pui 
«sfy  puddle?"  said  I,  feeling  that  I  had 
a  right  to  the  monopoly  of  contemplative 
at  that  lowly  work  of  nature. 

'*  I  think  I  mu  t  have  been  looking  to  see 
much  I  was  altered,  that  you  shouldn't  reci 
me,"  he  replied,  while  a  ready-made  smile  sU] 
rather  than  rested,  at  the  comers  of  his 
and  stiffened  them  as  it  went. 

**  How  much  you  were  altered !  why,  who 
you,  then  ?  "  I  asked,  turning  round,  and  looldi 
very  hard  at  him,  without  being  any  wiser  s»< 
who  he  was. 

*'  Your  uncle,"  he  answered,  after  a  rapid,  cfl 
roborative  glance  at  my  features.  '•  Don't  f 
remember  me  ?    Well,  I  suppose  not." 

I  thought  of  the  African  magician's  address  I 
Aladdin,  and  carefully  scrutinized  the  extenor  i 
him  who  had  made  this  sensational  announrt 
ment.  He  was  a  strongly  built,  middle-sirt 
man,  whose  age  it  was  difficult  to  guess.  He  ba 
thick  dark  hair,  a  well-chiselled  mouth,  *ii 
a  twofold  and  unsatisfied  expression,  thick,  do4 
rolling  whiskers,  and  neutral-coloured  eyes  t« 
opened  wearily. 

*'  Won't  an  aunt's  husband's  brother  do  for^ 
uncle?"  said  he,  with  a  short  laugh.     "I  " 
old  enough  to  be  the  grandfather  of  the  oldest 
habitant." 

"George    Sherborne?"    said    I,    half-int 
cratively.     "But    how  did  you  find   out  who 
las?""^  ^ 

"Partly  by  your  voice  and  manner,  which  a 
as  unchanged  as  the  eternal  laws  of  self-repeatii 
history  and  the  ever-flowering  freshness  of  y<>* 
own  convictions  and  practice,  partly  by  the  or 
cumstantial  evidence  of  the  brass  plate  on  ff 
portmanteau,"  said  he,  mimicking  the  said  vwd 
and  manner  so  well  that  T  could  not  fail  to  ^ 
myself  mirrored  in  the  imitation. 

But  the  caricature    was  not  genial,  and  t« 
looking-glass  had  a  crack  in  it.    I  told  hitD« 
with  great  readiness  some  time  afterwards, 
think  he  felt  that  I  had  perceived  this  as  sooo  as 
the  words  were  spoken,  for  he  added  quickly: 

"  I  am  living  the  life  of  a  hermit  without  tw 
hard  fare,  the  praying,  or  the  peace.    I  roeantw^ 
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one  is  so  bothered  with  one  thing  and  another — 
1  lamed  my  best  hunter  last  Monday,  and  the  par- 
son of  the  parish  lectures  on  botany  in  the  national 
schoolroom  to-morrow.  I  am  fast  qualifying  for 
the  character  of  Deraocritus  Junior,  and  I  can't 
annise  myself  like  the  man  who  wrote  the 
'Anatomy  of  Melancholy/  by  standing  on  a 
bridge  and  listening  to  bargees  slanging  each 
other.  But  do  come  and  stay  with  me  ;  you  are 
tmmg  into  the  country.  I  hear.  Haven't  you 
jhottghta  property  the  other  side  of  Colesmore  ?  '* 
"A  hundred  acres,  and  a  square  brick  house 
Alt  probably  held  a  sturdy  yeoman  three  or  four 
iwe years  back,"  I  replied.  **  I  haven't  seen  it 
'^'  wt  I  had  a  chance  of  buying  it  advan- 
ily,  at  least  as  much  so  as  one  can  now-a- 
ind  so  I  closed  with  the  ofifer  at  once.  It 
nmuch  of  a  place  as  I  could  pay  for.  I 
Hbe  very  glad  to  come  and  see  you  at  Haze- 
but  I  am  going  to  stay  with    Sir  Roger 

So  am  I ;  that  is,  to  dine  and  sleep,  and  shoot 
vmow.  I  am  off  afterwards  to  Gorseford,  to 
to  the  meet  there  the  next  day.  I  tell  you 
"we  will  do,  if  you  like.  I  had  to  drive  in 
this  morning:  now  my  dog-cart  shall  take 
ip  ^^iK^S^f  and  we  can  walk  across  country  to 
poscote— it's  only  four  miles  and  a  half  across 
proxley  Common." 

J  acceded  to  this  proposal  gladly,  for  a  walk 

long  the  by-paths  and  crooked  ways  of  a  pic- 

l^csque  and   well- remembered  country,  with    a 

•npanion  who  left  the  weather  alone,  and  was 

pt  bounded  as  to  bis  thoughts  by  the  Highways 

pet,  or  the  advisability  of  keeping  down  rabbits, 

IS  one  of  those  pleasures  whose  value  rises  like 

^  price  of  com,  from  scarcity.     I  assented  then 

the  proposal,  but  with  a  reservation  which  I 

ipressed  forthwith. 

I  have  travelled,"  said  I,  "from  grey  morning 

now— it  is  half- past  three— and   experienced 

magnificent  deception  of  the  railway  refresh - 

lent  rooms." 

Insomuch  that    you  require   the  traditional 

Wton-chop  of  the  British  inn,"  said  he.     "I 

*w  got  to  look  at  a  horse  close  by,  and  I  will 

■D  for  you  in  half  an  hour." 

Accordingly  he  went  off  to  transact  that  kind 

j^Jwsiness  in  which  scepticism  is  necessary  for 

jWcfence.    A  pity  it  is  that  the  friendly  animal 

Ogives  us  so  much  pleasure,  and  keeps  off  the 

■ttor,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  boundless 

'  Jttacity ;  but  so  it  is.    Whilst  he  was  horse- 

J^gf   I   occupied    myself   with    speculations 

whing  him  and  others  who  lived,  or  had  lived, 

■  that  neighbourhood ;  or,  rather,  they  occupied 

lie-occupied  my  mind  as  a  large  family  does  a 

^^  house,  by  filling  every  corner  of  it. 

^J^c  traditional  mutton-chop  arrived,  and  I  did 

J^cc  to  the  same,  as  a  Chancery  suit  does 

f*5tice  to  a  property  contended  for,  by  eating  it 

j  JP[;  for  I  had  breakfasted  scantily  at  five  o'clock, 

I  *iven  twelve  miles  over  cross-country  roads  to  a 

^00,  changed  trains  a  bewildering  number  of 

"Ocs,  and  in  short,  been  jolted  about  from  seven 

0  clock  tin  past  two,  with  occasional  intervals  of 

J^^g  on  platforms,  where  the  wind  blew  from 

j«e  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  placards  in 

«^geblue  letters  informed  me  that  the  "Daily 


Telegraph"   had  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
world. 

Then,  being  left  alone,  exposed  to  the  silent  in- 
fluences of  local  recollection.  I  fell  by  degrees 
into  what  may  be  called  intentional  dreaming  ;  I 
mean  that  state  of  mind  wherein,  by  an  act  of  the 
will,  we  think  in  a  series  of  pictures  with  no  out- 
lines. That  little  room,  dingy  in  colour,  rather 
deficient  in  fresh  air,  and  smelling  of  soot,  referred 
my  memory  to  some  of  its  archives,  dating  back 
from  ten  to  twenty-two  years— I  am  now  twenty- 
seven.  And  so  did  the  oval  looking-glass,  and 
the  horsehair  sofa,  and  the  bookseller's  shop ;  ay, 
and  even  the  puddle  in  the  road. 

All  these  commonplace  and  intrinsically  unin- 
teresting things  were  a  sort  of  tnemoria  technica 
to  me :  they  brought  into  my  mind  by  association 
the  plotless  life-drama  of  childhood  and  boyhood, 
and— what  shall  I  call  it? — ^neutral  age,  when 
life  is  fresh,  and  consequences  seem  open  to  per- 
suasion. 

How  often,  when  a  child,  had  I  been  taken  to 
that  old  country  town,  and  examined  all  the  little 
commonplace  objects  in  it  with  an  inexhaustible 
interest  that  stood  its  ground  even  at  home  among 
the  primroses,  and  the  favourite  playthings,  and 
the  loved  old  comers  in  dark  passages,  and  the 
little  garden,  five  feet  square,  filled  with  mustard 
and  cress,  or  blue-bells  planted  without  roots. 
For  was  there  not  a  mysterious  connection  be- 
tween the  local  interests  of  home  and  that  old 
country  town  ?  The  favourite  playthings  had  been 
chosen  at  the  old  toyshop,  where,  in  an  upper 
room,  a  (jueer  little  old  man.  who  impressed  me 
with  the  idea  that  he  had  always  been  the  same 
a^e,  used  to  cut  my  hair.  That  little  upper  room, 
with  shells  on  the  chimney-piece  and  odd  numbers 
of  the  "  Penny  Sunday  Reader"  in  a  green  baize 
bookcase,  looked  out  upon  a  bookseller's  window 
— even  now  associated  in  my  mind  with  "  Mother 
Hubbard,"  "  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  and  other 
sensational  literature  of  my  childhood.  From  that 
well-remembered  window,  or  from  shelves  behind 
the  staircase— dark  shelves  indefinably  mysterious, 
even  more  so  than  the  subterranean  receptacle  for 
bacon  and  yellow  soap  in  the  village  shop— the 
favourite  playthings  had  first  caught  my  eye. 
From  the  bookseller's  shop  opposite  the  favourite 
story-books  had  been  bought ;  at  the  ironmonger's 
round  the  comer  I  had  chosen  the  little  spade 
with  which  I  was  continually  digging  up  the  root- 
less flowers  I  had  planted,  and  the  watering-pot 
from  which  I  usually  poured  water  over  my  own 
shoes.  Then,  again,  when  older,  I  used  to  ride 
into  Lyneham.  and  buy  bullfinches  or  guinea-pigs 
from  barbers  in  back  streets  and  cads  ia  difficul- 
ties ;  and  later  I  came  there  for  powder  and  shot, 
just  before  my  first  shooting  season ;  and  later 
still,  when  I  had  reached  the  neutral  aee  of  un- 
defined expectation,  I  came  there,  on  the  eve  of 
entering  upon  the  world's  perilous  ocean.  There 
used  I,  at  the  cricket  matches,  fiercely  to  despair 
of  cutting  out  some  pompous  young  squireen  in 
the  good  graces  of  Miss  Virginia  Shale,  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  rector  given  to  geology.  There 
used  I  to  look  small  in  my  own  eyes  when,  at  the 
hunt  ball,  the  temporary  heroine  of  my  creative 
fancy  sat  down  in  a  comer  with  a  heavy  dragoon 
(they  existed  in  those  remote  times,  and  were  corn- 
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monly  called  plungers}  instead  of  dancing  with 
me.  There  I  came,  with  all  my  worldly  goods, 
to  start  by  railway  for  the  long  ceaseless  battle  of 
life,  when  I  left  the  home  of  my  childhood,  to  see 
it  no  more  save  as  a  stranger. 

But  in  the  meantime  I  have  eaten  the  mutton- 
chop,  and  George  Sherborne  has  returned  from 
his  horse- dealing  expedition  to  find  me  without 
my  coat  enjoying  a  cigar  at  the  open  window  of 
the  stuffy  little  room  of  mine  inn.  I  pointed  to  a 
chair,  and  before  long  clouds  of  smoke  filled  the 
air  around  us. 

"  Have  you  bought  the  horse  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes;  and  have  not  been  included  in  the 
selling  process,  1  think,"  he  answered.  "I 
fancy  I  have  made  a  good  purchase." 

"  You  are  a  good  judge  of  a  horse,  if  I  remem- 
ber right." 

"  Pretty  good.  I  have  been  lucky  in  horse- 
dealing,  certainly.  I  think  it  generally  gees  with 
ill- success  in  important  things.  There  is  that 
dullest  of  prosers,  Sir  Thomas  Grubhedge,  a 
model  of  mediocrity,  who  believes  in  himself  so 
hard  that  he  has  made  other  people  believe  in 
him.  He  never  bought  a  horse  that  he  didn't  pay 
half  as  much  again  for  as  he  ought,  and  he  never 
had  a  horse  worth  a  ten-pound  note;  but  he 
causes  himself  to  be  considered  an  authority  in 
a^culture,  because  he  takes  everybody  to  see 
his  steam-plough,  and  he  may  safelv  be  backed 
against  the  field  for  his  county  at  the  election, 
whenever  he  is  opposed.  In  fact,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  everything  within  the  scope  of  his  nar- 
row ambition ;  and  I— well !  I  have  been  lucky 
in  horse-dealing,  but  I  lost  my  election  at  Shipton 
Qayford  through  bis  influence.  Yes !  A  man 
who  is  luck]^  in  horse-dealing  isn't  the  man  to 
turn  an  election  by  inert  force ;  and  the  man  who 
can  do  that  will  never  win  fair  lady,  though  he 
may  obtain  her ;  and,  in  short,  life  is  full  of  in- 
compatibilities. Horse-dealing  is  a  low  object  of 
success,  but  more  respectable  than  betting,  and 
more  useful  than  croquet ;  yet  it  isn't  a  very  prac- 
tical success — it  doesn't  save  one  from  loss  by 
accidents.  Old  Grubhedge,  who  never  rode  over 
a  stick,  saves  that  way.  I  lose  nearly  as  much 
by  accidents  as  he  does  b^  paying  too  much." 

At  that  moment  the  waiter  came  into  the  room, 
and  the  subject  went  out  of  our  heads  like  an  out- 
voted ministry,  by  being  turned  out.  But  it  was 
not  the  waiter  who  interrupted  us ;  it  was  the  un- 
expected entrance  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
that  uncompromising  foe  to  trees  and  popery.  Sir 
Thomas  Grubhedge  himself. 

He  was  a  smsul,  compact  man,  with  a  bald 
head  rising  high  at  the  back,  stiff  whiskers  of  a 
grizzled  sandy  colour,  an  outstretching  aquiline 
nose,  cold  grey  eyes,  round  and  rude,  a  large 
angular  mouth  with  an  immense  upper  lip; 
finally,  a  general  expression  that  is  best  aescribed 
as  deprecatory.  The  moment  I  saw  him  I  felt 
the  tecret  of  his  success  in  impressing  the  weight 
of  his  mediocrity  on  others.  "  What  a  fine  tel- 
low  he  must  be  if  he  thinks  so  little  of  us  all !"  is 
what  people  in  general  are  apt  to  feel  without 
being  aware  of  it,  in  the  presence  of  a  stiff,  pom- 
poos-hearted  man,  who  esteems  the  measurement 
of  his  own  self-esteem  to  be  objectively  true. 
He  CMQe  forward,  or  rather  placed  himself  near 


to  where  Sherborne  stood,  and  said,  in  a  pro- 
longed monotone : 

**  Mr.  Sherborne,  a— a — I  think.  How  do  you 
do?  I  am  happy  to  see  you  again.  You  have 
been  absent  some  time  from — a — oh !  ah !  by  the 
bye"  (here  his  memory  seemed  refreshed,  and  his 
stiffness  unbent  backwards  into  condescension), 
"you  are  at  Hazeley  now,  of  course.  A  fine 
country  this,  but  wants  opening  out,  and  better 
farming  altogether.  I  have  just  conae  from  my 
great-nephew,  Bertram  Fyflelds:  he  drove  me 
over  here,  and  I  have  ordered  a  fly  to  take  me  oo 
to  Bramscote." 

"  Does  Fy field  still  go  in  for  theoretical  radial- 
ism  after  his  tenth  cigar?"  asked  Sherborne,  in 
a  tone  that  suggested  a  sneer  without  exactly  ex- 
pressing it. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  sallow-faced  young 
man,  with  limp  light  hair  and  moustaches,  walked 
in.  He  wore  the  last  new  thing  in  driviog-coats, 
held  a  yet  unlighted  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and,  like 
Ossian's  heroes,  hummed  a  surly  song. 

"Goodbye,"  he  said  to  Sir  Thomas,  witht 
joyless  laugh.  **  Don't  forget  to  read  the  essif 
on  negative  religion,  and  the  '  Hymn  to  the 
Devil,'  too.  It's  rather  startling,  perhaps ;  hot 
then,  it's  only  aimed  against  the  priests,  you  sec. 
'  Haivintoil  Jeovadet  Sacerdoti'  it  says,  which 
means  that  he  is  a  successful  WhaUey.  He 
won't  interfere  with  the  religion  of  Laud  and 
Hoadly,  of  Gumming,  Stanley,  Mackonochie,  and 
Spurgeon,  because  it  would  be  more  impossible  to 
find  out  what  it  is  than  to  learn  the  Basque 
language,  which  he  tried  at  for  twenty  years,  and 
couldn't  manage.  Good-bye,  I'll  give  you  fifteen 
pounds  for  that  cob;  and  look  here— there's  a 
trades-union  lecturer,  Mr.  Cincinnatus  Ratteo, 
who  wants  your  vote  and  interest  for  Shipton 
Clayford." 

He  disappeared  through  the  half-open  door, 
whilst  Sir  Thomas  Grubhedge  was  muttering  an 
inarticulate  remonstrance,  in  a  fat  but  somewhat 
unquiet  voice.  The  latter  took  two  or  three  shoit 
turns  up  and  down  the  room,  buttoned  the  top 
button  of  his  coat  with  a  jerk  of  the  whole  rijhl 
arm,  faced  us,  stood  [fixedl^r,  with  his  legs  widtf 
apart,  and  said,  in  a  sententious  voice : 

"  You  mustn't  take  all  that  seriously.  He  has 
plent;^  of  common  sense  at  bottom,  and  good 
abilities,  too.  It's  a  foolish  way  the  young  mtt 
of  the  day  have  got  into— this  chaff,  a^s  they  cil 
it,  and  making  themselves  [he  makes  lumself  oot| 
a — ^you  know,  a— quite  different  from  what  he  if.* 

"  It  is  a  fashion  just  now,"  answered  Sherborne 
dryly. 

"Yes— a—"  said  Sir  Thomas;  "and— a;-<he 
real  fact  is,  you  know,  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic." 

This  was  said  in  a  very  fat  tone  of  apology* 
and  the  o,  in  Roman  sonorously  circumflezed  m 
token  of  the  speaker's  contempt  tor  Popery. 

"  I  never  knew  that  Cathohcs  were  moregivctt 
to  chaff  than  other  people,"  said  Sherborne,  ab- 
stracting all  expression  trom  his  eyes. 

"  No.  I  don't  mean  that,"  answered  Stf 
Thomas,  i>lacidly  believing  that  the  question  M 
been  put  in  earnest.  "  You  see,  he  is  too  iotd* 
ligent  to  believe  all  the  priesU  tell  him,  bat  his 
mother,  you  know —    Oh  I  I  forgot " 

What  it  was  that  he  had  forgotten  did  not 
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^attHy  appear;  but  Sherborne  turned  rather 
abnmdy,  and  said : 
"Allow  me  introduce  Mr.  Moreton." 
Aod  tacitly  impressing  on  us  both  his  desire  that 
we  should  do  the  talking  till  further  notice,  left  the 
room  to  give  orders  about  sendine  the  horse  he  had 
jast  bought— at  least,  so  he  said. 

Sir  Thomas,  taking  this  move  for  a  sign  that  I 
should  be  a  congenial  listener,  approached  with 
fisible  alacrity,  and  said,  in  a  voice  yet  fatter  than 
:  beiore: 

I     "Bertram's   father  was  a  very  old  friend  of 

j  uoe,  athough  some  years  younger  than  myself. 

Bevas  a  Protestant,  and  so  was  she.    She  was  my 

^  iece,  and  I  was  her  sole  guardian  after  her 

;  BoAer  died.    Well,  poor  William  Fyfield,  this 

U  tS^  fellow's  father,  had  gone  in  for  reading 

f  J?*  tracts  of  the  Times,'  and  all  that  sort  of 

clhg;  and  a  years  or  two  after  they  married  she 

t-|Bigot  hold  of,  and  went  over  to  Rome.    I  had 

T'other  have  seen  her  in  her  coffin.    He  died  when 

Mas  boy  was  only  six  years  of  age,  and  they  pre- 

teaded  that  he,  too,  had  become  a  Romanist  at 

.iekst.    I  don't  believe  ^/uzf;  but  he  had  been 

leak  enough  to  let  the  boy  be  brought  up  one, 

aod  it  gave  us  a  lot  of  trouble.    I  was  one  of  the 

|Bardians,  and  Linus  Jones,  the  rector  of  Fem- 

BUD,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  his  at  Oxford, 

vas  another — for  she  wanted  to  keep  him  in  the 

^ands  of  the  priests ;  but  we  were  determined  to — 

that  is,  I  was,  for  Jones  would  have  ^iven  in ; 

aod  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  which  has  improved 

Mm ;  and  mixing  among  youn^  men  of  the  world 

SDce  has  done  something  for  him." 

"I  see  it  has,"  said  I. 

The  ambigui^  of  my  answer  appeared  to  strike 
«om;  at  least,  his  eyes  opened  roundly,  and  he 
^ed  a  few  moments  before  he  added : 
.  "A  fine  property,  Dredgemere,  and  he  came 
nrto  it  quite  clear.    You  know  the  place  ? ' ' 

"I  was  there  once  as  a  boy,"  said  I ;  '*  but  I 
Aave  hardly  been  in  this  country  for  the  last  ten 
JWTs,  from  the  time  when  I  joined  the  army.  If 
J  remember  right,  it  might  be  ten  miles  from 
rlerc  on  the  Middleford  side." 
;  "Ah!  ves,"  said  he,  *•  of  course  ;  Linus  Jones 
r-*<cceedea  your  father,  to  be  sure.  1  remember 
t  |te  father  weU." 

He  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  the 
••I,  and  said : 

"You  remember  Sherborne's  mother,  then,  of 
ttnrse?" 

,  ''Very  well,  indeed,"  said  I ;  "  she  died  since  I 
•^England." 

„"Hes  unsettled,  Sherborne  is,"  said  he. 
With  good  abilities  and  all  that,  he  does 
•^J^g.  I  often  wish  I  had  acted  differently, 
*^  then,  perhaps,  my  niece  Isabel  (Lady  Fyfield) 
*onldhave  been  different— mightn't  have  turned 
*^8t  You  know  Sherborne  wanted  to  marry 
p ;  but  he  was  a  second  son  then,  and  I  didn't 
«W]usliJ5cd,  as  her  guardian,  in  allowing  it.  If 
*  had  been  her  father  it  would  have  been  another 
^R.  and  80—  Well,  well  I  it  can't  be  helped ; 
ottlhe  can't  get  over  it,  I  can  see ;  and  he  thinks 
i  prevented  hb  getting  in  for  Shipton  Clayford, 
''If^^l  really  didn't  do." 

fe'l-    '  *^  ^®'  *®  y°^  ^®^  saying  just  now,  the 
««nion  to  pretend  to  be  what  one  is  not,"  said 


Sherborne,  reappearing  at  that  moment.  "I 
heard  a  man  sa^  last  night  he  hadn't  a  rap,  be* 
fore  youn^  ladies  who  had  a  poetical  id^  of 
that  financial  condition,  whilst  his  rent-roll,  pre- 
sent or  future,  was  a  silent  guarantee  for  the  pro- 
duction of— what  shall  I  call  it? — the  material 
support  of  romance." 

"  Yes  exactly,"  answered  Sir  Thomas,  not  per- 
ceiving the  transformation  his  former  remark  had 
undergone  in  the  process  of  being  agreed  to  by 
Sherborne.  "  It  is  just  what  I  said,"  ne  asserted 
didactically :  "  you  musn't  construe  their  words 
Uterally." 

"  Nor  their  feelings,"  added  Sherborne. 

"  To  be  sure— that's  what  I  said.  They  don'^ 
mean  what  they  say." 

"  No,  no  more  than  the  atheists  and  debauchees 
of  the  last  century  meant  the  French  Revolution, 
which,  what  they  did  intend,  approximately 
caused." 

"H'm — h'm — h'm— h'm — I  hope— yes— very 
bad,  ve^  bad." 

"  And  no  more  than  a  man  would  expect,  that 
an  after-dinner  speech  at  a  non-political  meeting 
will  lose  him  an  election  two  years  afterwards." 

The  red  blood  came  suddenly  into  Sir  Thomas's 
neatly-whiskered  cheeks,  and  went  with  no  less 
rapiduty,  as  if  afraid  of  betraying  itself  by  remain- 
ing there.  Evidently  Sherborne  had,  by  chance 
or  design,  touched  one  sore  place  in  his  memory. 
He  coloured  then,  and  the  red  blood  seemed  to 
sting  the  roots  of  his  whiskers ;  but  the  instinct  of 
self-respect,  which  is  often  a  substitute  for  tact,  a 
bridle  on  temiper,  and  a  finger-post  to  the  external 
amenities,  efuiced  that  and  every  other  sign  of 
annoyance,  except,  perhaps,  a  certain  looseness 
about  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

**  You  are  gaining  more  than  you  lost,  in  the 
way  of  comparative  diraity,"  thoughtl  to  myself 
when  I  saw  this,  ana  heard  him  follow  it  up  by 
saying,  in  a  kindly  tone — 

••  Ah !  you— you  are  alluding  to  when  you  stood 
for  Shipton  Qayford.  I  have  often  thought  it  was 
a  pity  you  didn't  stand  for  some  otner  place. 
Your  speech  was  beyond  the  people  there." 

"  Well,  we  shall  meet  again  at  Bramscote  by- 
and-by,"  said  Sherborne  rather  abruptly.     "  We 
are  going  to  walk  there  by  a  short  way,  across 
the  fields,  and  it's  half-past  three  now." 
{To  be  continued,) 


Inward  Blindness.— Coleridge  says:  Talk 
to  a  blind  man — he  knows  he  wants  the  sense  of 
sight,  and  willingly  makes  the  proper  allow- 
ances. But  there  are  certain  internal  senses 
which  a  man  may  want,  and  yet  be  wholly 
ignorant  that  he  wants  them.  It  is  most  un- 
pleasant to  converse  with  such  persons  on  sub- 
jects of  taste,  philosophy,  or  religion.  Of  course 
there  is  no  reasoning  with  them,  for  they  do 
not  possess  the  facts  on  which  the  reasoning 
must  be  grounded.  Nothing  is  possible,  but  a 
naked  dissent,  which  implies  a  sort  of  imsocial 
contempt;  or,  what  a  man  of  kind  disposition 
is  very  likely  to  fall  into,  a  heartless  tacit  ac- 
quiescence, which  borders  too  nearly  on  du- 
plicity. 
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By  S.  Hubert  Burke. 


THE   TRUE   STORY   OF    THE   ASSASSINATION   OF 
DAVID  RIZZIO.— [CONTINUED.] 

|HE  murder  scene  extinguished  Mary 
Stuart's  fast-fading  love  for  her  cruel 
and  profligate  consort ;  and,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  felt 
what  species  of  resentment  gives  birth 
All  further  obstruction  to  the  murderers 
was  now  removed.  They  plunged  their  daggers 
in  the  body  of  the  dying  man,  each  blow  accom- 
panied by  fearful  oaths  and  words  of  demoniac 
triumph.  The  body  was  mangled  by  fifty-six 
wounds  and  left  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Kerr  and 
Douglas  returned  to  the  scene  and  further  dis- 
figured (he  reeking  corpse,  tied  it  up  with  a  rope, 
and  flung  it  into  the  street.  During  the  struggle 
Andrew  Kerr,  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  blood- 
stained men  present,  placed  a  pistol  to  the 
queen's  breast,  and,  with  a  terrible  imprecation, 
assured  her  he  would  shoot  her  dead  if  she 
offered  resistance.  The  queen  stood  undaunted. 
The  assassin  puUod  the  trigger,  but  the  pistol 
accidentally  hung  fire.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
attempt  made  on  the  life  of  the  defenceless  Mary 
Stuart  during  that  dreadful  night,  when  a  set  of 
miscreants,  reckoned  amongst  those  who  were 
called  "the  Scottish  nobles,"  covered  themselves 
with  infamy.  Tames  Bellenden,  brother  of  the 
lord  justice  clerk,  aimed  a  murderous  blow  at  the 
queen  under  cover  of  the  tumultuous  attack  on 
unfortunate  Rizzio  ;  but  his  purpose  was  observed 
by  one  of  the  pages  in  attendance  upon  the  queen, 
who,  with  equal  courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
parried  the  blow  by  striking  the  rapier  aside  with 
the  torch  Jie  had  been  holdmg.  The  name  of  the 
page  was  Anthony  Standen,  a  handsome  young 
English  gentleman.  When  an  old  man,  and  re- 
sidmg  in  Rome,  Mr.  Standen  related  many  par- 
ticulars of  the  terrible  scenes  that  occurred  on  the 
night  of  Rizzio*s  murder.  He  had  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  principal  actors. 

When  the  murder  had  ended,  Lord  Ruthven  re- 
turned to  the  royal  presence  to  make  himself,  if 
possible,  more  hatetul  to  the  queen,  who  became 
dreadfully  excited  upon  beholding  the  bloody 
hands  of  Ruthven  uplifted  in  thanks  to  heaven 
for  what  had  just  occurred.  As  the  excitement 
caused  by  Ruthven *s  presence  had  somewhat 
calmed,  the  c^ueen  stood  still  with  clasped  hands, 
in  prayer,  evidently  expecting  that  her  own  life 
was  the  next  to  be  sacrificed.  After  his  blas- 
phemous thanksgiving  for  a  barbarous  murder, 
Ruthven  indulged  in  gross  allusions  to  the 
queen's  ladies.  He  threw  himself  upon  a  seat 
and  called  out  for  a  goblet  of  wine.  "Wine, 
wine  I  must  have  quickly."  Then,  addressing 
himself  to  the  queen,  he  said:  "Good  queen,  you 
are  in  no  danger.  But  your  favourite  is  done 
for ;  and  my  dagger  and  my  hand  aided  in  send- 
ing  him  down  to  htlL  So  perish  every  man  or 
woman  who  are  enemies  to  our  ?ioly  religion  of 


the  reformed  gospel r^  ^  Ruthven  not  only 
attempted  to  vindicate  himself  and  his  associates, 
but  he  added  enduring  poignancy  to  the  queen's 
feelings  when  he  assured  her  that  the  conspiracy 
and  the  murder  were  all  planned  with  the  express 
approval  of  her  own  husband,  who  actually  led 
them  into  her  private  apartment,  and  "held  her 
down  whilst  they  were  plunging  their  steel  into 
the  body  of  Maister  Davie.  What  think  you  of 
your  husband  now  ?  " 

The  queen,  starting  from  her  seat,  intensely 
excited,  uttered  the  following  words :  "  My  hus- 
band; my  husband!  Then  farewell  tears! 
We  must  now  think  of  revenge.** 

Mary  Stuart's  high  spirit  quailed  not  a  moment 
before  Ruthven.  With  renewed  energy  of  raind 
and  spirit  she  continued  her  address  to  Ruthven, 
who  sat  opposite  with  rude  and  undignified  bear- 
ing. "  I  trust,"  said  the  queen,  "  my  Lord  Ruth- 
ven, that  the  Almighty  God,  who  beholds  thb 
scene  from  the  highest  heavens,  will  avenge  of 
wrongs  and  move  that  which  shall  be  bom  of  ii 
to  root  out  you  and  your  treacherous  posterity.*! 
Tne  prophetical  denunciation  of  the  Queen  (f 
Scots  as  to  Ruthven  was  fully  accomplished 
her  son  (King  James)  on  the  house  of  the  *'r< 
handed  Ruthven."  "That  poltroon  and  vOc 
knave,  'Auld  Davie,'  was  justly  punished  on  the 
Qth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  God,  1565-6, 
for  abusing  the  commonwealth,  and  for  bis  other 
villainy,  which  we  list  not  to  express,  by  the  coun- 
sel and  hands  of  Sir  George  Douglas,  the  Eari  oC 
Morton,  Patrick  Lord  Lindsay,  and  the  Lorf 
Ruthven,  with  other  assisters  in  their  company, 
who  all,  for  their  just  act,  and  most  worthy  of  al 
praise,  are  now  unworthily  reft  of  their  brethitft 
and  suffer  the  bitterness  of  punishment  ant 
exile."  X  The  above  remarkable  passage  wai 
written  by  Knox  during  the  exile  of  Morton  and 
the  other  assassins  of  Rizzio.  Knox  adds  a  "  fieF' 
vent  prayer  that  God  will  restore  them  to  th«^ 
country,  and  punish  the  '  head  and  tail '  that  nol 
trouble  the  just  and  maintain  impiety."  TN 
marginal  note  explains  that  Knox  was  then  p^ 
dieting  the  fate  of  his  queen  and  her  ministeC 
"The  head,"  he  observes,  "is  known;  the  tl 
has  two  branches— the  temporal  lords  that  maii 
tain  her  abominations,  and  her  flattering  cort 
sellors,  blasphemous  Balfour,  now  called  Clerk  i 
Register,  and  upon  whom  God  shortly  took  v» 
geance."  Andrew  Kerr  was  Lord  Ruthvefi^ 
nephew.}  Many  years  subsequent  to  the  dead 
of  Rizzio,  Kerr  married  the  still  young  and  han4 
some  widow  of  John  Knox.  This  poor  lady  b* 
came  the  wife  of  another  bad  husband.    A  cro^ 

•  Anthony  Standen's  "  Narrativ*  "  (Antwerp  edition). 

t  Notes  of  Anthony  Standen,  who  was  present  sad  M 
behind  the  quo'-n  throaghoat  this  terrible  scene  {  also  Ae  staM 
ments  in  corroboration  of  the  ladies  in  waiting;  Rn^vW  1^ 
Morton's  Narrative ;  K^iih*s  Appendix ;  Spottiswood  Ml 
Tyiler.  The  stat«  mcnt  put  forward  by  Ruthven  and  MortW 
must  be  considered  as  the  allegations  ot  the  principal  aiSSMO* 
Anthony  Standen  and  the  ladies  who  were  witnesses  to  ^  «^ 
p  oceeding  must  be  accepted  as  the  genuine  evidence  ofvU 
occurred. 

X  "  Hittory  of  the  Reformation  in  ScotUsd,**  hf  Jeb«  X«* 
vol.  i.,  p.  135.  „  j_. 

\  Lord  Ruthven  did  not  live  to  see  the  result  of  hii  ••"^^••f; 
A  sudden  and  a  violent  death  closed  bis  career;  si  '  " 
^  ranks  him  amongst  the  workt  of  his  order. 
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Ikeotious,  drunken  creature  was  this  daggerman. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  Sir  Andrew  Ken- 
ranks  amongst  the  "saints  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
laud." 

On  the  night  of  the  murder  of  Rizzio  the  queen 
was  made  a   prisoner  in  her  own  palace.     The 
acitemeot  was  immense;  the  assassins  took  to 
drink  freely,  to  pray,  and  to  fight  amongst  them- 
selves.   The  dagger  was  again  in  use.     On  Sun- 
day the  rebel  lords,  with  Moray  at  their  head,  re- 
tamed  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  received  by 
Daraley,    who    cordially    welcomed    his    cousin 
Moray.    Let  it  be  remembered  that  Moray  and 
Ivs companions  were  fully  aware  of  the  assassina- 
tion 00  the  previous  night.     Moray  had  an  inter- 
,  ifcfwith  the  queen,  when  "  she  flung  herself  in 
I  Jhoms  and  wept  bitterly,  exclaiming,  *  If  my 
!fe brother  was  here  poor  Rizzio  would  not  have 
:ed  the  terrible  death  he  received  last  night.'  '* 
ly  "cried  heartily,  and  assured  his  sister  that 
t  would  protect  her  and  sked  the  last  drop  0/ 
''  blood  in  her  defence.^*     Only  a  few  hours 
this  scene  Lord  Moray  assembled  the  **  en- 
sing*'  of  the  late  murder,  and  several  of  the 
■  icted  who  had  returned  to  Edinburgh  with 
The  questions    Moray  submitted   for  the 
j*rasideration    of    this    band    of   assassins  "was 
!*' whether  it  was  expedient  to  imprison  the  queen 
at  Stirling  Castle  or  put  her  to  death  at  once  " 
lemaiking  that  •*  delays  were  dangerous."     Lord 
Lennox,  the  father  of  Darnley,  was  present  at  this 
<»uncil  as  the  friend  of  Moray,  who,  at  the  same 
■tome,  was  secretly  pledged  to  have  his  (Lennox's) 
^«on  ••  murdered  as  soon  as  -possible,*^    A  '*  more 
'(lecret  meeting  "was  held  at  Lord  Morton's  house, 
^Ijhere  the  fate  of  the  queen  was  again  discussed. 
Lihe  conspirators    desired  particularly  to  know 
.that  course  Lord  Moray  would  recommend.     He 
,Rplied,  without  hesitation,  '*  that  they  should  put 
^  queen  to  death  quickly:*     '*  Put  to  death 
JMckly  "  that  trusting  sister  whose  tears  had  so 
.  ately  commingled  with  his  own— they  had  wept 
*^ether,  as  we  have  seen— as  she  clung  to  him 
fc  her  agonizing  welcome  of  trusting  confidence, 
w  confiding    dependence  of  a  sister  who  had 
•either  husband  nor  friend  to  shield  her.    This 
tjnparalleled  brother  concluded  his  address  by 
Ming  his  audience  that  //  was  for  the  good  and 
\  ^ecurity  of  their  holy  religion  that  the  queen 
^J*^  die.    And  again  he  impressed  upon  his 
■wersthat  **  delays  were  dangerous."  * 
Within  a  few  hours  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
,  *«cnts  occurred,  and  the  queen's  faith  in  human 
i  Im'!5  *^^  ^^*  professions  of  loyalty  and  love  was 
I  ^^  to  the  utmost.    The  conspirators  in  the 
^^  of  Rizzio  had  quarrelled  amonest  themselves 
;  ^?^dcnlylaid  the  whole  plot  before  the  queen, 
'  r^°i?®  ™°^^  distinct  and  positive  manner  ac- 
J^  Damley  of  being  the  "  instigator  and  con- 
1?J^  oJ[  the  murder.*^    To  prove  this  they  laid 
/J^  °ond8  or  covenants  before  her  highness," 
,  ?^e  dreadful  truth  broke  upon  her  in  all  its 
rJ^^M    Mary   now   understood  for   the   first 
"«Mnit  from  a  hostile  source,  that  "her  bus- 

J,^,^'*ckwood'«  "Life  of  Queen  Ilary,"  MaitUad  Clnb 

hVS*?  ^•"°"*1  »n  LabanoTs  "  Queens  of  Scotland,"  vol. 
^^  letter,  Sute  Papers ;  Thomas  Rando^h  to  Sir  WiUiam 


band  was  the  principal  conspirator  against  her, 
the  defamer  of  her  nonour,  the  plotter  against 
her  liberty  and  her  crown,  the  almost  murderer  of 
herself  and  her  infant  child. ' '  Darnley  stood  con- 
victed as  traitor  and  a  perjurer,  false  to  every 
principle  of  honour,  false  to  his  wife,  false  to  his 
sovereign,  and,  like  the  basest  of  criminals,  false 
to  his  associates  in  crime.* 

The  queen  was  reduced  almost  to  despair,  not 
knowing  in  whom  to  confide.  Up  to  this  time 
Maiy  did  not  believe  in  the  reports  of  her  hus- 
band's treachery  to  herself  and  his  desire  to 
dethrone  her.  Seeing  the  results  of  his  own  con- 
duct, Damley  made  a  confession  to  the  queen 
implicating  his  accomplices  in  conspiracy  and 
murder.  When  too  late  he  ascertained  that  his 
own  life  was  in  as  much  if  not  more  danger  than 
his  wife's  at  this  very  period.  Then,  subor- 
dinating all  to  the  "principle"  of  self-preserva- 
tion, he  besought  pardon  and  obtained  it.  But 
the  conspiracy  of  the  red-handed  "  nobles  "  made 
flight  necessary.  Many  plans  were  arranged  for 
the  escape  of  the  royal  couple  from  Holyrood ; 
but  all  proved  hazardous.  Mary's  spirits  rose 
with  the  excitement  of  the  adventure.  At  last  a 
scheme  was  devised  which  proved  successful.  In 
order  to  avoid  suspicion  theking  and  queen  retired 
early,  but  rose  two  hours  after  midnight;  the 
queen  being  only  attended  by  one  faithful  maid, 
Margaret  Cawood.  The  party  stealthily  des- 
cended a  secret  stair  to  a  postern  leading  through 
the  cemetery  of  the  royal  chapel.  The  night  was 
dark,  which  added  to  the  diflSculties  of  the  fugi- 
tives, but  the  guards  were  asleep  or  intoxicated. 
At  the  oyter  gate  of  the  cemetftry  the  faithful  young 
Standen  was  waiting  with  a  horse  for  Darnley, 
who  seemed  to  feel  his  situation  much,  for  he 
sobbed  and  cried;  next  came  the  queen.  Her 
doctor  stated  that  there  was  danger  in  lifting  a 
woman  in  her  delicate  condition  to  a  pillion ; 
however,  after  some  fear  and  excitement.  Queen 
Mary  was  seated  behind  brave  Arthur  Erskine. 
Traquair  took  charge  of  Margaret  Cawood,  and 
Anthony  Standen  and  Bastian  rode  singly,  accom- 
panied by  three  young  ladies,  who  were  well 
muffled  and  played  their  part  courageously.  The 
party  cleared  the  precincts  of  the  palace  without 
alarm  being  raised,  and  after  a  sharp  gallop 
arrived  safely  at  the  residence  of  Lord  Seton. 
Seton,  with  two  hundred  armed  cavaliers,  was  in 
readiness  to  receive  his  queen  and  to  escort  her 
to  Dunbar. t  Invigorated  by  the  sharp  air  and 
exercise,  Queen  Mary  insisted  on  taking  a  horse 
to  herself,  and  was  not  only  able  to  support  her- 
self in  the  saddle,  but  performed  the  last  twelve 
miles  of  the  journey  with  such  speed  that  she  and 
her  chivalrous  body-guard  arrived  at  Dunbar  be- 
fore sunrise  and  demanded  admittance  to  her 
royal  fortress.  The  warder's  challenge  was 
answered  by  the  startling  announcement,  "  Your 
queen ! "  Four-and-twenty  hours  had  scarcely 
elapsed  since  Lord  Moray  and  his  rebel  con- 

•  '•  Historical  Portraits  of  the  Tudor  Dynasty,"  vol.  iv. 

f  Prince  Labanoff*s  Appendix ;  Lord  Herries'  "  History  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots."  Jane  Kennedy  states  tbat  Heriiet,  then  very 
young,  was  present  at  many  of  these  adventures.  Randolph's 
letters  to  Cecil  at  this  period  correctly  describe  the  estraordiany 
scenes  which  were  passing,  and  the  coorage  and  pesseverance 
of  the  Qneen  of  Scots. 
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federates  had  swept  past  the  fortress  on  their 
triumphaDt  return  to  Edinbur^^h,  escorted  by  one 
thousand  spearmen,  proclaiming  as  they  marched 
along  the  tidings  that  "  Holyrood  Abbey  was 
occupied  by  the  followers  of  Lord  Moray,  that 
wicked  little  Rizzio  was  served  out  as  he  deserved, 
and  the  queen  a  prisoner  in  Damley's  hands,  who 
meant  to  destroy  her  for  the  public  good." 

Such  had  been  the  current  reports.  Now  it 
turned  out  that  the  royal  couple — Mary  and  her 
handsome,  worthless  husband— had  doped  to- 
gether, and  were  riding,  side  by  side  like  roman- 
tic lovers,  in  the  gray  light  of  morning.  The 
whole  thing  appeared  so  strange  to  the  warder  in 
command  that  he  ventured  not  to  raise  the  port- 
cullis till  he  had  ascertained  how  the  chdtelain 
stood  affected.  The  suspence  was  quickly  over ; 
the  governor  of  the  castle  hastened  to  offer 
homage  to  the  queen  and  her  husband.  Damley 
received  a  cold  reception  from  the  more  devoted 
loyalists.  But  when  the  base  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  murder  of  Rizzio  became  known  a  feeling 
of  horror  possessed  every  right-minded  person. 
Having  been  duly  admitteid  to  the  Castle  of  Dan- 
bar,  the  first  thmg  the  queen  did  was  to  order  a 
fire  to  be  made  to  warm  herself.  "I  am  cold 
and  hungry,"  said  her  highness  ;  "  I  want  some 
new-laid  eggs  and  a  warm  drink.*'  The  queen 
cooked  the  eggs  herself,  which  caused  Archibald 
Makenzie,  a  chivalrous  old  follower  of  the  Stuart 
family  to  burst  into  tears.  "  My  royal  mistress 
to  be  allowed  to  cook  eggs  for  her  breakfast! 
Oh !  has  Scotland  lost  her  pride  ?  "  • 

On  this  occasion  the  queen  walked  through  a 
crowd  of  her  suppprters,  the  majority  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Kirk  congregations,  and  she  said 
something  kindly  to  each,  and  thanked  them  for 
the  devotion  they  evinced  for  her  cause  that  morn- 
ing. Damley,  who  was  present  at  * '  this  interview- 
ing" of  the  queen  by  a  crowd  of  some  hundreds, 
remained  silent,  and  was  perfectly  unnoticed. 

This  scene  in  the  hall  of  Dunbar  over,  Maiy 
Stuart  sat  down  and  wrote  letters  to  her  French 
relatives,  detailing  her  recent  troubles.  In  a 
letter  to  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
she  subscribed  herself  "your  niece,  Marie,  gueen 
without  a  kingdom**  iH^jr^  was  mistaken  when 
she  signed  herself  a  queen  without  a  kingdom, 
for  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Scotland  were  un- 
doubtedly with  her  at  that  period.  In  a  few  days 
thousands  flocked  round  the  royal  standard. 
Men  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age  came  from  re- 
mote districts  with  their  sons  and  grandsons,  ready 
and  willing  to  defend  their  queen— the  grand- 
daughter of  their  "  beloved  Bonnie  King  Jamie." 
The  rebel  league  now  be^an  to  split,  and  the 
dagger-men  were  quite  willing  to  betray  one 
another.  The  principal  men  amongst  the  assas- 
sins of  Rizzio  fled  to  England,  where  they  were 
entertained  b^  the  agents  of  Queen  Elizabeth  till 
their  evil  services  were  again  required. 

A  distinguished  writer  of  the  present  day,  and 
sometimes  reasonless  defamer  of  Marv  Stuart, 
describes  her  at  this  crisis  of  her  eventful  history : 
"Whatever  credit  is  due  to  iron  fortitude  and 
intellectual  address  must  be  given  without  stint 
to  this  extraordinary  woman.  Her  energy  grew 
with  exertion.    The  terrible  agitation  of  the  three 

•  "McmorUltoribe  RotsI  Flight  to  Dunbar." 


preceding  days,  the  wild  escape,  and  a  midnight 
gallop  of  more  than  twenty  miles  within  a  fiw 
weeks  of  her  confinement  would  have  shaken  the 
least  fragile  of  human  frames ;  but  Marv  Stixart 
seemed  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
exhaustion.  She  had  scarcely  alighted  from 
her  horse  than  couriers  were  flying  cast,  west, 
north  and  south  to  call  the  Catholic  nobles  ti> 
her  side.  She  wrote  her  own  story  to  her  ministef^ 
at  Paris  bidding  the.  archbishop  in  a  postscript 
to  anticipate  the  false  rumours  which  would  be 
spread  against  her  honour.  •  -^  •  •  To  £lizabec!i 
Mary  wrote  on  this  occasion  with  her  own  hand- 
fierce,  dauntless,  and  haughty  as  in  the  days  of 
her  prosperity.*  Queen  Mary  demanded  to  know 
whether  the  Queen  of  England  intended  to 
port  the  traitors  who  had  slain  her  most ' 
servant  in  her  presence."  t 

In  eight  days  after  her  flight  from  E( 
the  queen  returned  to  her  capital,  when 
habitants,  young  and  old,  came  out  to  raedt| 
Lords,  chiefs,  and  knights  crowded  around: 
sovereign,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  ar^ 
nearly  twelve  thousand  men.  The  queen's 
larity  was  immense,  whilst  her  husband  w 
tested  by  the  people  of  every  party  in  the 
He  seemed  to  have  been  deserted  "by  the  ' 
terianSy  with  whom  he  had  sought  an  2 
Damley's  father  (Lord  Lennox),  who  was 
nected  with  the  conspiracy  to  murder  R 
was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  leave  the  countiyJ 
Moray,  whom  Mary  had  never  ceased  to  ti  ^ 
was  once  more  par(3oned  and  recalled.  On 
very  day  he  received  his  sister's  letter  restoi 
him  to  his  place  he  was  actually  corrcspor' 
with  Morton  and  Randolph,  the  deadly  em 
of  his  queen.  About  this  time  a  fresh  consptncn 
and  one  which  subsecjuently  proved  fatal  to  Main 
was  formed.  The  pnncipal  actors  in  the  latepA 
and  murder  were  all  united  as  to  what  should  bl 
the  fate  of  Damley,  and  his  assassination  becaol 
merely  a  matter  of  time.  In  the  new  conspira^ 
were  Lords  Morton,  Moray,  and  Lethington.  Low 
Ruthven,  George  Douglas,  and  Andrew  Kcrrwtf 
"  ready  for  action  when  called  upon." 

A  few  words  more  in  reference  to  Marie  Stuai 
about  the  period  of  her  marriage  with  the  Frend 
Dauphin.  "  Love,  or  even  poetry,"  accordiog  tt 
Brant6roe,  were  powerless  to  depict  Marie  at  ^ 
still  progressive  period  of  her  life ;  to  paint  tbil 
beauty  which  consisted  less  in  her  form  diaa  is 
her  fascinating  grace ;  youth,  heart,  genius,  pas- 
sion still  shaded  by  the  deep  melancholy  of  a 
farewell ;  the  tall  and  slender  shape,  the  har- 
monious movement,  the  round  and  flexible  throat* 
the  oval  face,  the  fire  of  her  look,  the  grace  of 
her  lip,  her  Saxon  fairness,  the  pale  beauty  d 
her  hair,  the  light  she  shed  around  her  whercfCf 
she  went;  the  night,  the  void,  the  desert  she  lc& 
behind  when  no  longer  present;  the  attractioo, 

*  The  letter  of  the  qaeen  of  Scots  above  alluded  to  is  to  he  stM 
amoofftt  the  Sute  Papers  of  Blisabeth's  reiffn.  Thb  letter,  fiewi 
in  many  forms,  and  eonsideriaf  the  ctrcumstaaces  aadtreUcft 
it  was  written,  is  a  marveUone  docnmeat.  The  strokes  are  thick 
and  slif htly  aaeven  from  ezcitemeot,  bat  stroof ,  firm,  and  witkBt 
sign  of  tremnlonsness.  When  the  qoeen  wrote  this  note  she  h«i 
jost  ridden  twenty  miles  witboat  any  refreshment  save  •f^M^ 
wttitrfirom  a  dUck  on  tht  kighwiMf, 
i  Froade's  *'  Histoiy  of  England,"  vol  viii\ 
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reseoUiog  witchcraft,  which  unconsciously 
emanated  from  her,  and  which  drew  towards 
her,  as  ft  were,  a  current  of  admiring  eyes  and 
hearts;  and  the  tone  of  her  voice,  which,  once 
beard,  resounded  for  ever  in  the  ear  of  the  listener. 
Soch  was  Marie  Stuart  when  the  bride  of  the 
shortlived  and  lovable  Dauphin  of  France. 


A  PIONEER    OF    THE    CROSS ; 

I       OR,  A  CAFTURB  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IHE  Indians  departed  the  next  day,  but 
they  were  not  nearly  so  trusting  as 
the    Hollanders   believed,    and   for 
several  weeks  Mohawks  were  con- 
tinually in  Renselaerswyk,  under  one 
Janother  pretext.     So  the  removal  of  the  mis- 
to  the  brieantine,  upon  which  the  Red- 
ipt  a  sharp  look  out,  was  delayed  from  day 
day,  till  at  last  the  captain  found  himself 
*Td  to  sail  without  his  prot6g6.     Now  the 
t  must  wait  six  weeks  for  another  ship,  and 
ing  this  time  was  unable  to  leave  the  conceal- 
tio  which  he  had  much  to  endure. 
The  Dutchman    in  whose  place  he  was  con- 
d,  had  an  Indian  wife,  and  was  very  avari- 
His  house  was  the  place  to  which  the 
l-skins  resorted   when    they   came   to  Ren- 
yk,  and  Van  Carler  had  chosen  it  as  a 
i  of  refuge  for  F.  Jaques  because  it  was  little 
f  to  be  searched  oy  the  Mohawks.    Although 
!  pastor  Megapolensis,  the  general  and  Peter 
"ten  sent  him  a  supply  of  fo<S  and  drink,  little 
t  reached  him,  for  the  niggard  host  took  pos- 
ion  of  everything,  and  sought  as  much  as  pos- 
t  to  attract  Indians  to  his  warehouse  in  order 
Moake  flight  impossible,  and  to  get  his  advan- 
^  oat  of  the  prisoner.    Even  Renard  who  came 
"^tly  to  visit  him  was,   under  a  pretence 
ritical  foresight,  seldom  admitted,  and 
he  was  he   heard   no   complaint   of   his 
I  treatment  from  the  brave  sufferer.    But 
tthe  wound  in  his  leg  began  to  inflame, 
llttdered  him  unable  to  move  without  pain, 
^Monary  was  obliged  to  complain.    At  this 
il.  Jaques  wrote  a  letter  to  F.  Lallimant,  his 
liof  at  the  Huron  mission  at  Lake  Nipissing, 
)  August  30th,  1643,  which  still  exists, 
while,  Van    Curler,  encouraged    by  the 
Megapolensis,  wrote  to  the  kind  hearted 
wr,  William  Kieft.    He  drew  a  vivid  picture 
like  Jesuit's  position,  and  said  that   he  had 
t enough. to  protect  the  colony  against  the 
Jfii  in  case  of  need,  and  asked  for  permission 
J««d  the  poor  sufferer  to  Manhattan  Island  by 
^ncxt  opportunity.    At  last  the  much  desired 
r  came  from  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  General 
Twd  his  prot6g6   that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
him   eastwards  by  the  same  ship  which 
ht  the  governor's  letter.    F.  Jaques  was 
/  pleased ;  he  was  at  once  removed  to  the 
Wttmandant's  house,  where  a  comfortable  room 
■«  been  prepared  for  him. 


The  Mohawks  never  knew  how  near  he  had 
been  to  them  after  their  fruitless  search ;  a  few 
presents  restored  their  good  humour. 

Dominicus  Megapolensis  showed  his  joy  by  de- 
claring that  he  would  accompany  F.  Jaques  t& 
New  Amsterdam,  and  provide  for  his  comfort ;  a 
proposal  highly  approved  by  the  General. 

And  now  the  parting  hour  has  come.  Mega- 
polensis is  on  board.  Renard  has  had  a  private 
interview,  and  the  General  gives  himself  the 
pleasure  of  taking  the  missionary  to  the  ship  in 
his  own  boat. 

Peter  Bluten  and  his  wife  took  leave  of  the 
father  with  a  thousand  good  wishes,  while  the 
priest  expressed  his  warmest  thanks  and  promised 
always  to  remember  them  as  his  benefactors. 

But  the  parting  from  the  hawker,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alone,  was  a 
painful  trial.  When  they  reappeared,  and  the 
father  was  told  that  he  must  make  all  haste,  the 
appearance  of  the  hawker  was  greatly  altered. 
With  deep  emotion,  but  with  a  countenance  which 
expressed  a  joyftil  peace,  he  took  leave  of  his* 
pnest  and  friend. 

*'  Think  of  my  words,  Renard  !  "  said  the  mis- 
sionary to  his  true  friend  and  helper.  "  Think  of 
my  words.  We  have  to  give  an  account  before  God 
of  the  ill  that  we  do  to  any  of  His  creatures,  but 
the  sufferings  that  we  endure  will  be  reckoned  to- 
ns for  good,  if  we  bear  them  for  the  honour  of  God 
and  with  full  resignation  to  His  holy  will." 

"  Bless  me,  father/'  begged  the  I^irainese,  aa 
he  kneeled  down. 

The  missionary  complied,  and  then  gave  him 
his  hand  in  silence. 

For  a  moment  the  men  looked  at  each  other 
with  moistened  eyes,  then  the  General  who  had 
been  an  involuntary  witness  to  this  affecting 
parting  stepped  up. 

*'Au  revotr,  my  true  friend  I  "  said  the  Jesuit 
to  Renard. 

When  they  reached  the  ship  at  anchor  under 
the  cannon  of  the  fort,  the  French  flag  was 
hoisted,  the  fort  sent  a  thundering  salute,  and  the 
sailors  received  the  new  arrival,  to  whom  the  cap- 
tain offered  a  friendly  hand,  with  deafening 
cheers.  Then  the  anchor  was  raised,  the  sails 
unfurled,  the  missionary  stood  upon  the  quarter 
deck  of  the  cutter,  with  Van  Curler  and 
Megapolensis,  and  gave  friendly  salutations  to 
many  of  those  he  knew  among  the  crowd  which 
stood  on  the  landing  place.  A  favourable  breeze 
had  sprung  up,  and  the  vessel  was  soon  hidden 
from  sight  by  a  turn  in  the  river.  Van  Curler's 
shallop  which  was  in  tow  of  the  cutter  returned  in 
about  an  hour  to  the  fort  with  the  commandant  who 
had  taken  leave  of  the  Jesuit  with  a  hearty  pressure 
of  the  hand  and  a  short  **  God  be  praised." 

The  good  Dominicus  Megapolensis  had  rightly 
estimated  the  missionary  while  he  was  in  Ren- 
selaerswyk. His  heroism  and  self-denial  had 
filled  him  with  admiration,  and  he  was  never  tired 
of  telling  the  captain  and  the  ship's  company 
what  a  remarkable  and  great  man  they  had  on 
board.  With  his  quiet  and  unpretending  man- 
ners, the  Jesuit  appeared  at  first  sight  but  axi 
insignificant  person,  and  his  almost  excess  of 
modesty  gave  him  in  the  eyes  of  cursory  observers 
even  an  appearance  of  weakness  and  timidity. 
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Bat  if  any  subject  of  interest  was  broached,  this 
feeling  speedily  gave  place  to  the  impression  that 
he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts,  rare  strength  of 
will,  and  still  more  rare  self-command.  Without 
the  pastor's  praises  F.  Jaques's  gentleness, 
affability,  and  kindness  of  heart,  would  soon 
gam  him  the  good  will  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  cutter,  and  they  did  him  honour  in  a  way  that 
was  really  painful  to  him. 

Governor  Kieft  gave  the  fugitive  a  cordial  re- 
ception, and  did  the  little  that  was  in  his  power  to 
make  his  residence  in  New  Amsterdam  agreeable ; 
but  this  place  was  then  only  a  village  with  a  fort 
and  about  five  hundred  inhabitants.  F.  Taques 
arrived  there  in  October,  and  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  was  able  to  continue  his  voyage  across 
the  ocean  in  a  Dutch  merchant  vessel,  which, 
after  many  dangers,  was  happily  concluded. 
Severe  storms,  tossed  about  the  heavily  laden 
vessel,  as  if  it  had  been  a  nutshell,  till  at  last  it 
reached  the  English  coast  and  dropped  anchor. 
Here  the  Jesuit  was  robbed  of  the  little  clothing 
which  the  brave  Kieft  had  been  able  to  supply 
him  with,  by  some  plunderers  who  entered  the 
ship  during  the  absence  of  the  captain  and  crew. 
As,  on  the  same  day,  he  met  with  a  French 
Catholic,  who  was  in  the  coal  trade,  he  accepted 
the  proposal  of  this  man  to  take  him  to  France, 
and  soon  very  gladly  espied  the  coast  of  Brittany. 
On  the  eve  of  the  holy  festival  of  Christmas,  he 
disembarked  on  his  native  shore.  He  was  re- 
ceived in  a  very  friendly  manner  by  the  poor 
fishermen,  and  soon  found  an  opportunity  for 
Penance  and  Holy  Communion,  after  which  he  had 
longed  for  sixteen  months.  The  good  men.  who 
themselves  lived  in  great  poverty,  helped  him  as 
much  as  they  could,  and  pressed  him  to  accept 
their  little  earnings  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 
Hut  before  long  a  tradesman  arrived,  who  took  him 
io  Reimes,  where  he  was  soon  able  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  famous  Jesuit  college  there,  the  rector 
of  which  had  been  K>rmerly  his  novice  master. 

Long  since  had  the  story  of  his  fearful  fate  and 
his  Christian  heroism  found  its  way  from  Three 
Rivers  and  Quebec  across  the  sea,  and  the  news 
1  hat  he  had  returned  to  France  spread  like  wild- 
fire. It  even  reached  the  court,  and  the  queen 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  would  hear  from  his 
own  lips  a  confirmation  of  what  the  sufferer  had 
endured,  and  see  herself  and  express  to  him  her 
admiration  of  his  glorious  wounds.  The  honours 
of  the  world  were,  however,  painful  to  his  heart, 
and  whenever  he  could  avoid  them  he  was  only 
too  happy. 

**  My  services,  if  I  have  rendered  any— which  I 
very  much  doubt— are  little  enough,"  he  said  to 
his  provincial,  F.  Bartholomew  Jaquenot.  **  Yet 
men  exalt  them  so  much,  forgetting  that  for  past 
troubles  an  everlasting  reward  is  in  store,  and 
that  suffering  was  borne  in  compliance  with  His 
holy  Will  and  for  the  honour  of  God.  It  is  pain 
and  anguish  to  me  to  live  among  these  people 
who,  with  their  for  ever  and  ever  repeated  ques- 
tions, really  stretch  me  upon  the  rack.  Unde- 
served praise  pains  me  yet  more,  and  I  already 
see  that  I  should  do  best  by  returning  at  once  to 
the  New  World,  where  the  fulfilment  of  my  pcx)r 
duty  will  not  be  so  greatly  over-estimated." 
F.  Jaquenot  saw  clearly  that  F.  Jaques  would  pine 


away  in  France,  and  that  it  might  be  his  calling 
to  preach  the  Cross  again  to  the  North  American 
savages,  and  to  take  up  the  mission  already  be< 
gun  among  the  Mohawk  tribes  when  the  oppor- 
tunity should  offer.  He  i^rote  to  this  effect  to  tlw 
general  of  the  company,  F.  Mucius  Vitteleschi 
who  entirely  agreed  with  him. 

So  the  return  of  the  missionary  was  determlni 
upon  that  winter,  but  before  he  went  to  Roch( 
from  which  port  he  was  to  sail  early  in  the 
1644  with  his  companion,  a  brother  of  the  ~ 
Ducreux,  a  pleasure  was  in  store  for  him, 
not  only  made  him  forget  all  his  former  suSti 
but  filled  him  with  such  enthusiasm  that  he 
than  ever  burned  with  the  desire  to  suffer 
liardships  in  the  services  of  the  Church.    He 
applied  to  the  Holy  Father  with  the  request 
the  maimed  state  of  his  fingers  might  not  hi 
his  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  Pope  Udl 
VIII.  granted  the  j>ermission  in  a  letter  wt" 
with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  remarked :  ' 
dignum  esse  Christi   martyrem    Christi 
bibere  sanguinem  (It  is  only  right  that  a 
for  Christ  even  to  blood,  should  enjoy  the  Bloe 
Christ)." 

On  the  1 6th  of  May,  1644,  F.  Jaques  and 
faithful  companion  Ducreux  stepped  upon  the 
of  New  France,  and  he  who  had  been  so  loo^ 
sorely  missed  by  his  colleagues,  had  a  recqit 
which  pen  cannot  describe.    The  talk  soon  tun 
upon  the  Huron  mission  and  upon  events  of  wli 
F.  Jaques  knew    nothing,  and  he  learned  ' 
during  his  absence  much  evil  had  arisen, 
two  years  the  missionaries  at  Lake  NipissiogI 
been  without  the  vestments,  books,  vessels  1 
other  things  so  much  required,  and  then,  siooa 

Jaques' s  captivity,  all  communication  between^ 
rench  at  the  settlement  and  the  country  of 
Hurons  had  been  interrupted,  and  even  the ' 
ing  of  Fort  Richelieu  had  done  little  to' 
securing  the  safety  of  the  passage  of  the 
Lawrence.  The  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  alliai 
and  particularly  the  Mohawks,  had  gained 
victory  after  another  over  their  opponents,  a 
the  western  side  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Richelieu,  they  were  in  possession  of  every  ii 
tant  point,  and  left  such  numerous  bands  to 
about,  that  the  Huron  country  was  in  point  oC 
closed  against  travellers  from  the  east. 

This  was  all  known  in  Quebec  and  at  I 
Rivers,  and  the  needs  of  the  good  fathers  at  I 
Nipissing,  though  only  known  through  spies^ 
their  faithful  brothers  of  the  Order  to  the  iui 
One  of  them,  F.  Francis  Joseph  Bres^ai^ 
Italian  by  birth,  had  heard  of  the  missioi 
activity  of  his  brother  in  the  Order  in  the 
world,  and  with  the  permission  of  his  sopei 
had  arrived  in  Quebec  in  the  summer  of  164^ 
the  determination  that  he,  too,  would  de& 
his  life  to  the  spreading  of  the  knowledge  (rf_ 
Cross.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
tune  which  befel  F.  Jaques's  expedition,  his 
wishes  were  for  the  present  unfiilfiUed, 
spite  of  his  earnest  entreaties  that  he  might  IM 
lowed  to  go  to  the  Hurons,  the  permission  could 
be  granted  as  the  tribes  of  hostile  savages  rendl 
the  communication  between  the  Frencn  cdofifl 
the  settlements  further  west  impossible. 
{To  b€  continued.^ 
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mra  THE    SWALLOWS    IN 
CHAMPAGNE. 


So  tmharmed  and  unafraid 

Sat  the  swallow  still  and  brooded. 

LONCFBLLOW. 

|HE  little  town  of  Rumilly,  with  its  not 
very  picturesque,  but  rather  important 
station,  was  hailed  by  me  with  delight, 
as  the  termination  of  my  long  twenty- 
six  hours  travelling  from  my  Midland 

purney  had  been  a  pleasant  one.  The 
had  treated  me  with  the  gentlest  con- 
,  as  though  aware  of  and  appreciating 
peat  love  for  the  sea.  The  run  through 
idy  to  Paris,  in  the  early  freshness  of  the 
morning,  had  been  thoroughly  enjoyable, 
between  high  embankments,  lined  with 
acacias ;  now  through  the  bright  open 
',  past  farms  and  villages,  standing  in  the 
of  orchards.  Every  here  and  there  a  pretty 
Itage,  from  which  leisurely  steps  the  sentry- 
BpiD— not  man — ^who,  with  her  stick,  short 
tticoat,  low-crowned,  shiny,  black  hat,  and  red 
I  closely  furled,  reminded  one  irresistably  of 
f  stiff  little  wooden  figures  in  a  toy  Noah's  ark. 
Hie  Seine,  with  its  many  wooded  islets,  wmds 
K  00  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 
ind  now  Rouen  appears,  standing  so  pic- 
lesquely  on  the  river,  which  here  has  widened 
isiderably,  and  is  divided  for  some  distance 
B  two  broad  channels,  by  a  large  island, 
rwcd  with  trees. 

ifld  above  the  whole  beautiful  scene  towers  the 
flisite  cathedral. 

bd  now  at  last  Paris  is  in  sight, — we  are  there. 
ere  is  just  time  for  a  short  stroll  up  the 
«fevards,  and  a  peep  at  the  Champs  E]ys6e, 
fl  then  off  to  the  Gare  de  TEst.  And  in  the 
rt  of  the  evening,  we  steam  quietly  into  the 
tkm  at  Romilly. 

^milly,  with  its  population  of  3,000  souls,  is  a 
f  busy,  if  not  a  verjr  pretty  town.  The  church, 
(e  aod  heavy- looking,  stands  in  the  market 
ft.  The  pnncipal  street,  (there  are  many 
Jt  ones  branchmc:  from  it),  runs  from  the 
■n-yard,  past  the  little  corn-exchange,  bright 
■oleanders  in  large  green  stands  ;  past  one  or 
*btels,  shops  of  every  conceivable  description, 
^  market  place. 

On  market-days,  the  scene  is  one  of  bustling 

"i»tty  and  merry  chatter.     The  country  folk 

"  supply  their  every  imaginable  need  there, 

of  the  chief  of  which  is  apparently  a  most  un- 

~ 'ng,   unsavoury,    white    cheese,    in    great 

St,  judging  from  the  number  of  stalls  devoted 

,  the  sale  of  it. 

A  little  further  on,  through  a  short  street,  and 
JJ^mav  either  turn  to  the  left,  along  the  broad  road 
wConflans,  lately  dignified  with  a  railway  station 
^  Its  own,  in  direct  communication  with  Amiens  ; 
«  you  may  turn  to  the  right,  where  again  a 
«^oicc  of  roiads  awaits  you,  one  leading  through 
^nvagc  to  S.  Just  and  Anglure,  the  other  to  Mar- 

OUy. 

To  arrive  at  either  of  these  a  little  bridge  has  to 


be  crossed,  the  scenery  around  which  is  charm- 
ing. The  bridge  spans  a  tiny  arm  of  the  Seine, 
which  turns  the  wheel  of  a  mill  on  the  outskirts  of 
Romilly.  As  one  looks  to  the  right,  one  sees  the 
mill  standing  at  the  edge  of  an  avenue  of  poplars 
and  an  undergrowth  of  shrubs,  between  which 
flows  the  clear  emerald  water.  To  the  left,  the 
river  soon  winds  out  of  sight  through  its  grassy 
sheedy  banks. 

Sauvage  is  a  pretty,  straggling  village,  pos- 
sessing more  old  thatched,  mop-grown  cottages 
than  almost  any  other  village  about  here.  Its 
gardens  are  shady  with  fruit  trees,  and  the  tiny 
arms  of  the  Seine  running  through  it  completes 
the  charm  of  the  scene.  The  surrounding  country 
is  well  wooded,  the  trees  being  chiefly  fine  branch- 
ing poplars. 

The  road  to  Marcilly,  cut  apparently  through 
a  wood,  so  thick  is  the  growth  of  trees  on 
either  side,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
drives  at  any  time.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  when 
its  tall  poplars,  backed  by  thick  woods,  make  a 
shade  and  a  coolness  most  grateful  after  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  open  country  ;  in  the  evening  when 
the  long  shadows  lie  across  the  road ;  or,  best  of 
all,  by  moonlight,  the  road  itself  glimmering  like 
a  long  silver  ribbon  between  the  dark  woods, 
countless  glow-worms  like  golden  stars  upon  its 
border. 

The  villages  in  this  part  of  Champagne  are 
almost  all  prettily  situated ;  with  compact,  well- 
built  cottages  clustering  close  together,  the  purple 
colour  of  their  tiled  roofis  having  a  rich  effect  in 
the  sunshine. 

But  Marcilly  is  the  gem  of  them  all.  It  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  just  at  the 
junction  with  the  Aube,  which  here  loses  its 
identity  in  that  of  the  first-named  river. 

It  has  one  long  street,  if  anything  so  charming 
may  be  called  by  such  a  name,  facing  the  river  in 
almost  its  entire  length,  with  a  thick  avenue  of 
limes  one  side,  through  whose  square-cut  tops 
neither  sun  nor  rain  could  penetrate.  Where  the 
road  no  longer  faces  the  river,  a  similar  avenue 
adorns  and  protects  both  sides.  On  the  little 
"quai,**  as  the  bank  of  the  river  is  proudly 
called,  the  whole  population  enjoys  the  delicious 
evening  breeze,  indulges  in  friendly  intercourse, 
and  plays  croquet  perseveringly. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  which  here  crosses 
the  river  and  meets  the  Romilly  road,  is  a  group 
of  acacias,  laden  with  seed-pods,  which  tell  how 
lonely  the  spot  must  have  been  in  spring. 

The  old  Chateau  of  Marcilly  stood  on  a  slight 
eminence  overlooking  the  village.  It  was  restored 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  signed  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  in  17 13.  and  who,  an  exile,  married  the 
heiress  of  the  lords  of  Marcilly.  It  was  after- 
wards sacked  during  the  Revolution  of  1792  by 
the  same  ruthless  band  who  cut  down  the  avenues 
of  trees  at  that  time  lining  every  country  road. 
There  is  little  now  left  of  the  chateau  but  the 
ruined  outer  walls,  and  the  site  is  overgrown  with 
nut-trees  and  carpeted  with  soft  grass. 

A  little  above  Marcilly  the  two  rivers  flow  along 
their  separate  channels,  the  water  of  each  the 
clearest,  purest,  deepest  emeralds.  Not  the  least 
attractive  of  the  many  charms  and  pleasures  of 
this  sunny  clime  is  boating  on  a  summer's  even- 
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iDg.  Many  of  the  inhabitaDts  have  boats  of  their 
own ;  others  hire  them.  And  most  delightful  it  is 
to  take  a  boat  as  high  up  the  Aube  as  it  is  navi- 

fable,  not  very  far  it  is  true,  drift,  or  almost  drift, 
own  to  the  junction ;  row  up  the  Seine  as  far 
as  practicable,  drift  leisurely  down  again,  and 
land  at  the  quay  at  Marcilly. 

Second  only  to  boating  in  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood,  if  even  second 
to  that  delightful  pastime,  is  bathing.  Bathing 
parties  are  formea,  and  friends  meet  together, 
continental  fashion,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing 
element.  The  wooded  banks  form  satisfactory 
dressing-rooms,  whence  the  moment's  run  takes 
them  into  the  gentle-flowing  stream. 

Bulrushes  grow  so  abundantly  on  the  borders  of 
the  Seine,  that  I  fondly  hoped  to  bring  a  goodly 
number  to  England  as  a  trophy.    But  alas !  the 

Pleasure  of  gathering  them  was  all  I  had,  for  they 
owered  most  luxuriantly  and  provokingly  on  the 
voyage  home. 

Among  the  many  beauties  of  the  neighbour- 
hood the  canal  must  by  no  means  be  forgotten. 

At  Marcilly,  where  the  Seine  ceases  to  be  navi- 
gable, the  canal  supplies  the  needs  of  the  small 
craft  trafficking  on  its  waters  as  far  as  Troves  or  a 
little  further.  Its  clear  green  water  flows  between 
moderately  high  banks  shelved  on  either  side  by 
an  avenue  of  trees. 

These  canal  banks  form  one  of  the  coolest, 
prettiest  and  quietest  of  walks  with  sunny  fields  to 
meet  the  eye  on  either  side  as  one  looks  from 
this  cool  retreat  upon  the  scenery  beyond.  The 
country  is  rather  undulating  than  hilly ;  dotted 
here  and  there  with  villages  and  small  woods. 
The  country  roads  were  once  shaded  by  stately 
trees,  whose  former  presence  is  attested  by  the 
mounds  at  regular  distances. 

They  were  unhappily  all  ruthlessly  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Revolution.  In  the  distance,  to  the 
north,  in  a  line  of  hills,  on  sides  of  which  lie  the 
vine  villages  and  the  vineyards.  Their  summits 
are  crowned  with  the  state  forest  of  La  Racoune, 
where  boar-hunting  offers  its  exciting  attractions 
to  the  sportsman.  On  the  higher  slopes  and  sum- 
mits of  the  hills,  heather  grows  abundantly,  re- 
minding one  of  the  breezv  moors  at  home. 

The  view  from  the  hills  overy  the  valley  of  the 
Seine  is  very  extensive  and  beautiful,  and  the 
two  or  three  chiteaux,  standing  each  in  its  own 
gardens  and  vineyards,  enjoy  a  prospect  of  which 
one  can  never  tire. 

On  the  land  of  one,  at  least,  of  these  estates, 
numerous  and  fine  specimens  of  the  fossil  sea- 
urchin  are  found.  So  that,  although  the  bul- 
rushes proved  ungrateful  for  my  admiration,  and 
the  wild  flowers  were,  of  course,  too  fragile  to 
hope  to  carry  away,  unless  pressed  and  dried,  in 
the  fossil  I  could  have  a  memento  that  would 
neither  fade  nor  decay. 

The  noble  owner  of  one  of  these  chdteaux  may 
enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  of  the  situa- 
tion, having,  in  one  of  the  many  spacious  rooms 
of  his  ancestral  home,  three  large  windows,  form- 
ing glass  sides,  as  it  were,  from  each  of  which  a 
most  extensive  and  entirely  different  view  is  ob- 
tained. Another  of  these  delightful  abodes  is 
built  just  under  the  crest  of  the  hill ;  vineyards  at 
the  back,  trees  and  shrubs  on  either  &ide,  and  in 


front    the    sloping   vineyards  and  far-readii 
valley. 

A  drive  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  from  one 
these  chiteaux,  the  road  winding  down  betwd 
the  vineyards,  before  reaching  the  undulatiJ 
plain ;  the  skies  ablaze  with  stars  in  such  nombe 
as  we  rarely  see  in  our  own  clime ;  the  suno 
lightning  plaj^ng  around;  the  soft  ;ur  scarce 
stirrine;  the  lights  in  the  villages  on  the  hi 
like  glowworms  in  the  midst  of  the  vineyards, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  my  memories  of  sun 
champagne. 

Another  charming  drive,  though  not  equal! 
beauty  to  the  one  from  the  hills,  is  through  f 
villages  of  Saron,  Baudemont,  Anglore,  and 
Just.    The  chiteau  of  Saron,  whose  radens 
alleys  slope  down  to  the  Aube,  where,  Dy  the 
there  is  excellent  fishing,  is  a  wing  only  of 
ancient  abode  of  the  lords  of  that  coantry<r 
its  walls  are  so  thick,  that  double  doers 
everywhere  needed,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
sive  inner  walls.    Baudemont,  from  its  eleii 
position,  commanding   a  charming  view  i\ 
windings  of  the  Aube,  and  the  well  wooded  coi 
towards  Romilly,  possesses  a  Roman  tumoli 
the  midst  of  a  httle  wood.    Anglure,  almost  U 
and  important  enough  to  be  called  a  town,  hi 
railway  station  of  its  own ;  a  dignity  also  en] 
by  S.  Just. 

The  road  runs  along  elevated  ground, 
which,  on  one  side,  the  scene  extends  for 
over  the  open  country,  in  the  foreground  of 

the  Domain  de  ,  with  its  bright,  red 

against  a  background  of  dark  trees,  foi 
charming  patch  of  colour  in  the  landscape, 
in  the  far  aistance  rise  the  vine- clad  hills. 

On  the  other   side  winds  the  Aube,  with 
wooded  banks,  a  li^ht  and  pretty  bridge  in  * 
distance,  and  park-hke  scenery  stretching  towi 
Sauvage  and  Romilly.    And  let  no  one  mncyt 
because  the  trees  are  chiefly  poplars,  th^i 
scarcely  be  described  as  beautiful,  or  termed  pi 
like,  in  our  English  sense  of  the  word.    Grol 
in  great  clumps  as  they  do,  and  branching 
luxuriantly  the  effect  is  as  I  have  describe! 
h^ve  used  the  term  park-like  in  our  meanii 
the  word,  for  what  is  called  in  champagne  a  { 
with  us  would  be  styled  a  wood. 

And,  then,  the  swallows,  the  lovely  swalk 
the  friendly,  fearless,  beautiful  creatures,  thil 
above  and  around  one,  as  one  roams  aboot 
fields ;  so  close  that  one  could  almost  tonch  tl 
that  one  half  fears  to  tread  upon  them,  as  1 
skim  the  ground  so  lightly,  so  gracefully  at 
feet ;  that  accompany  one  sometimes  for  If 
tances  across  the  open  country !     How  ^ 
was  to  learn  that  superstition  at  least  has  done 
them,  what  I  fear  their  beauty  would  not 
done ;  that  to  kill  a  swallow  is  considered  to 
the  worst  of  luck ;  that  for  good  luck's  sake 
must  be  protected  and  unmolested.    And  so 
after  year  they  lay  their  eggs  securely  in  the 
nests ;  and  year  after  year  their  happy  numW 
increase,  and  they  beautify  with  their  gracj 
forms  and  airy  movements  the  country  of  ftj 
protectors.  i-.^^ 

And  the  owls,  those  comical,  but  dear  firieiw 
mine,  whose  not  very  musical  cry  one  h^tj 
frequently  in  the  summer  nights.    The  bustaw 
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fith  their  snowy  plumage ;  the  curlen,  with  its 
odaocboly  note  sounding  sadly  in  the  stillness  of 
(be  erenio^;  the  glorious  kin^-fisher,  flashing 
icross  the  river  in  the  sunshine  like  a  living  gem. 
U  these,  and  many  more,  are  part  of  the  sweet 
bemones  of  Champagne. 

^Tbewild  flowers  remind  one  of  the  luxuriance 
m  variety  of  their  sisters  in  the  garden  of 
IfliBd.  The  chalk  soil  in  Kent  and  Cham- 
Ipe,  00  doubt  accounting  for  the  delightful  re- 

[fetbering  wild  flowers  entrances  for  almost 
[^  one  the  pleasures  of  a  country  ramble,  and 
I  the  inducement  meets  one  on  every  side, 
finatis  seizes  upon  every  hedge  and  shrub, 
"Wit  with  snow ;  the  delicate  mauve  blos- 
lrf&&  wild  chicory  abound  by  every  field 
•ndside,  tempting  one  to  gather  the  fragile 
^B that  fade  so  quickly,  as  to  make  one  re- 
Ifce  gathering.  The  mauve  scabious,  and 
^others  which  we  cultivate  and  cherish  in 
adens,  abound  in  wild  beauty  here.  Purple 
fses,  or  safiBron,  beautify  the  meadows  with 
rich,  bright  colour. 

jtanember  seeing  one  large  patch  of  ground, 
Kcdtiyated  for  a  year  or  two,  which  was  so 
dwith  wild  flowers,  as  to  resemble  nothing 
h  as  a  brilliant  pre-Raphaelite  picture, 
to  my  grief,  utility  stepped  in,  and  ploughed 

the  days  are  beautiful  in  this  balmy  air,  so 
Bid  invigorating  that  even  the  fervid  heat  fails 
take  one  languid,  the  evenings  are  most 
r.  The  atmosphere  so  clear,  me  milky- way 
iliaot,  the  stars  so  far  exceeding  in  number 
we  see  on  our  own  starlight  nights.  And 
ft  after-glow,  that  bathes  the  wide  expanse 
dest  golden  light  fading  quietly  into  the  pure 
moonlight.  What  charming  memories  are 
to  cany  with  one  to  one's  own  less  sunny 

peasantry  are  a  dark,  handsome  race ;  in- 
t,  with  a  pleasant  courteous  manner, 
yet  with  self-respect  and  independence ; 
attentive  without  intrusiveness,  and 
1  in  the  performance  of  the  small  acts 
bI  daily  intercourse  in  such  a  manner  that 
t&raDy  stiff  and  angular  Briton  may  admire 
hope  to  imitate  in  its  easy  ana  natural 
And  then  their  sobnety  and  un- 
iustiy !  They  most  be  seen  to  be  fully 
Their  utter  disregard  of  the  burning 
^  the  mid-day  sun,  as  they  work  in  the 
'^^ds,  the  women  bare-headed  as  often 
struck  me  with  amazement,  not  to  say 
OQt  their  apparent  complete  immunity  from 
'  T  of  sunstroke,  reconciled  me  at  last 
one  the  apparent  danger. 
80,  baving  recalled  some  of  the  many 
it  memories  which  belong  to  the  time  I 
in  Champagne,  I  bid  that  sunny  land,  for  a 
at  least,  a&u.  J.  A. 


'  nay  deprive  a  countenance  of  charms,  a 
ter  of  loveliness,  a  mind  of  brilliant  powers, 
t^o^ver  deprives  the  heart  of  all  love,  and 
^  *e  power  of  loving  He  gives  also  that  of 
•  c^verpcomismg  to  hear  us. 


A  MYSTERY  IN  THE  OLD  TOWN 
OF    WINCHESTER. 


Bv  K.  M.  Weld, 

Author  of  ''Lily  the  Lost  One,'*  *' Bessy,'*  etc,,  etc. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
A  SAD  TRIAL. 

HE  doctor  for  whom  Isabel  had  sent 
soon  arrived.  He  gave  his  opinion 
that  Colonel  Clayton  would  soon 
revive,  but  that  he  had  had  a  stroke, 
and  had  lost  the  use  of  one  side. 
He  was  at  once  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath. 
Isabel  understood  little  of  illness,  and  felt  over- 
joyed when  assured  that  her  father  would  not  die ; 
but  the  doctor's  words  soon  damped  her  happi- 
ness. 

'*  Though  your  father  is  in  no  immediate 
danger,*'  he  said,  "yet  I  cannot  conceal  from 
you  that  he  will  never  recover  the  use  of  his  side, 
but  will  in  future  require  constant  care  and 
attention.  His  mind,  too,  may  be  affected,  and 
softening  of  the  brain  ensue." 

Isabel  was  much  shocked,  she  could  make  no 
reply,  and  when  he  was  gone  she  called  Monica, 
and  desired  her  to  take  a  note  from  her  to  the 
Reverend  Father  Brown,  in  which  she  tells  him  of 
her  father's  sudden  seizure,  and  begged  him  to 
come  to  her  at  once,  that  his  experience  of  such 
illnesses  might  enable  him  to  form  some  judgment 
of  his  case.  Father  Brown  soon  appeared,  and  was 
much  grieved  at  seeing  the  melancholy  state  to 
which  the  poor  man  was  reduced.  He  felt  much 
for  Isabel,  deprived,  as  she  now  was,  of  the  guide 
and  protector  she  so  fondly  loved.  He  looked  at 
her  compassionately  and  told  her  that  she  must 
pray  ferventl}^  for  grace  and  strength,  that  she 
might  bear  this  heavy  trial  with  patience  and  sub- 
mission. 

"  It  will,"  said  the  priest,  **  if  you  make  proper 
use  of  it,  bring  into  exercise  many  virtues,  and 
enable  you  to  compensate  in  some  measure,  for 
the  pain  and  anxiety  you  gave  your  father  at  one 
period  of  your  life.  I  remember,  too,  that  you 
have  told  me  how  tired  you  are  of  a  life  of  gaiety, 
and  how  you  sigh  for  a  quiet  time.  Now  you  wiU 
be  free  to  live  as  quiet  a  life  as  you  please.  In 
fact,  your  duty  will  be  to  remain  at  home  and  take 
care  of  him,  as  he  will  not  be  able  to  go  into 
society." 

"  That  is  true,  Reverend  Father,  and  vet  in  the 
perversity  of  human  nature,  I  now  f^el  quite 
*  grieved  at  the  idea  of  giving  up  society  and  re- 
maining at  home  to  nurse  my  father.  I  thought 
that  if  I  continued  to  go  into  society  for  a  tew 
years,  I  should  at  last  meet  with  some  one  I  could 
love,  and  then  settle  down  quietly  to  tlie  duties  of 
married  life.  But  if  I  remain  always  at  home,  and 
see  no  one,  what  chance  have  I  ?  And  I  have,  I 
candidly  confess,  a  great  horror  of  being  an  old 
maid.  If  I  had  brothers  and  sisters,  I  should  not 
so  much  mind,  but  to  be  unmarried,  and  without 
brothers  and  sisters,  seems  such  a  lonely ,  aimless 
life."  T 
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"  Lonely,  if  you  please,  my  child,  but  not  deso- 
late or  aimless,  for  an  unmarried  woman  has  her 
time  at  her  own  disposal,  and  can,  therefore,  do 
much  good  which  the  married  wotiian  has  no 
leisure  for ;  and  if  time  and  talents  are  employed 
in  the  service  of  God,  a  life  cannot  be  considered 
aimless,  or  desolate.  Happiness  is  in  the  mind, 
and  may  always  be  found  by  those  who  regard 
ever^hing  that  happens  as  ordained  bv  Divine 
Providence,  and  accept  all  peacefully  n-om  His 
hands.  But  you  have  been  in  society  a  great 
deal,  you  have  probably  had  many  offers ;  how  is 
it  that  you  are  still  unmarried  ?  " 

"  Because,  among  the  numerous  offers  I  re- 
ceived, I  never  found  a  person  whom  I  really 
loved,  and  I  had  an  inward  conviction  that  it  was 
not  myself  that  m^r  suitors  cared  for,  but  my 
money  and  my  position ;  so  I  refused  them  all  in 
turn.  There  was  only  one  person  whom  I  did 
care  for,  and  should  easily  have  loved,  but  unfor- 
tunately he  did  not  care  for  me,  and  never  made 
me  an  offer.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  many 
years." 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  all  these  matters  are  in 
the  hands  of  God,  and  that  He  so  arranges 
events  as  to  bring  about  His  Divine  Will  ?  De- 
pend upon  it,  if  He  wishes  you  to  serve  Him  in 
the  married  state.  He  will  so  order  circumstances 
as  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  making  a  good 
choice.  Try  and  put  the  thought  of  marriaee  out 
of  your  mind  for  the  present ;  think  only  of  your 
unmistakable  duty— that  of  nursing  your  dear  and 
afflicted  father." 

The  good  priest  left  the  room,  and  Isabel  re- 
turned to  her  father's  side,  determined  to  do  her 
utmost  to  make  him  happy.  But  she  soon  found, 
to  her  sorrow,  that  the  task  was  not  an  easy  one, 
and  that  her  life  would  henceforth  be  a  constant 
exercise  of  patience,  for  Colonel  Clayton's  intel- 
lect had  been  much  shaken,  and  he  was  much 
altered  in  mainy  respects.  He  had  become  way- 
ward and  impatient,  and  not  satisfied  with  Isabel's 
attempts  to  satisfy  his  wishes,  though  the  poor  girl 
entirely  devoted  her  time  to  his  service.  But  her 
religious  principles  helped  her  to  bear  up  bravely. 
She  became  daily  more  attached  to  Monica,  and 
felt  such  confidence  in  her  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment that  she  gave  her  her  complete  confidence, 
and  never  had  reason  to  regret  having  done  so. 
Monica  was  a  favourite  with  her  father,  and 
could,  therefore,  attend  him  when  Isabel  was  tired 
out  and  needed  rest. 

Isabel  had  promised  Monica  that  if  she  re- 
mained with  her  more  than  six  months,  she  should 
have  a  month's  holiday  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
in  addition  to  the  little  visits  she  occasionally  paid 
to  her  friends  at  the  farm.  These  visits  were  a 
great  pleasure  to  her ;  but,  during  her  last,  which 
took  place  some  months  before  Colonel  Clayton's 
attack,  the  pleasure  had  been  a  good  deal  damped 
by  anxiety  about  her  brother  Willie— a  sailor— 
who  had  left  England  about  a  year  before  she 
went  to  her  aunt.  Miss  Temple. 

He  was  a  bright  and  affectionate  lad,  and  had 
been  most  exact  in  writing  to  his  parents,  and, 
after  their  death,  to  his  sister.  But  his  letters 
suddenly  ceased  to  arrive,  and  not  a  line  had  been 
received  from  him  for  eighteen  months. 

She  became  more  and  more  anxious,  for  there 


was  war,  and  she  feared  lest  he  should  have 
with  some  misfortune.  She  was  sitting, 
evening,  busily  engaged  in  knitting  by  tbe 
in  the  farmhouse,  but  with  her  thoughts 
away.  ^ 

"Dear  Willie,"  she  mentally  excUdroed, 
pray  for  you  daily,  though  I  know  not  whether  yi 
are  still  living.     Perhaps  you  may  be  imprisor 
in  some  dark  dungeon,  fettered  and,  perh; 
starving,  and  this  would  be  almost  worse 
death.     How  well  I  remember  you  when  you 
us,   a  fine,  strong,  handsome    lad.    If  you 
alive  you  must  be  quite  a  man  now.     But  I 
believe  that  you  are  dead— God  must,  I  am 
tain,  grant  my  earnest  prayer ;  some  day  I 
see  my  darling  Willie  again." 

At  this  moment,  Teresa  entered  the  room, 
remarking  the  mournful  expression  of  Moi 
countenance,  said  with  a  cheerful  smile  : 

'*  What  ails  my  dear  Monica  ?     Is  she  grii 
over  the  impending  death  of  yonder  white 
which  has  been  sentenced  to  die  and  grace 
festive  Christmas  board  ?  " 

**  No,  indeed  1  you  merry  girl,"  replied 
smiling,  *'  my  thoughts  were  far  away  from  I 
boards,  as  vou  call  them  !     I   was  thinkii^ 
Willie,  my  dear,  missing  brother !  " 

The  bright  smile  vanished  from  Teresa's 
for  her  heart  was  gentle  and  kind,  and  she  n 
in  a  feeling  tone : 

"Do  not  fret  about  him,  dear  Monica;)) 
have  often  said  that  you  trust  in  God,  and  woi 
not  wish  your  dear  brother  to  live,  if  God  sa» 
was  better  for  him  to  die." 

But  Teresa's  words,  instead  of  soothing  1 
friend  as  she  intended,  had  the  contrary  m 
they  seemed  to  give  certainty  to  that  dread 
fear  which  had  entered  her  mind  that  he  i 
dead,  and  she  could  not  reply — she  felt  too  sail 

Teresa  left  the  room,  and  Monica  buried  ■ 
head  in  her  hands;  she  tried  to  pray,  but  in  vai 
fear  had  taken  possession  of  every  faculty-* 
could  only  weep. 

Suddenly  the  old  dog,  which  she  had  broi^ 
from  her  home  in  Southampton,  began  to  wh 
uneasily.  She  patted  his  head,  but  he  contini 
a  species  of  bark  and  howl  joined. 

The  outer  door  opened  slowly,  a  man  entea 
and  the  dog  rushed  forward.    It  gave  a  loud 
and  bounded  round  and  round.     Monica  I( 
up  in    surprise,  but  the  stranger  did  not 
her  at  the  first  moment,  as  she  was  behind 
fire  screen.     He  approached  nearer,  and  tl 
sprang  forward,  and  seized  her  in  his  arms, 
claiming : 

**  Oh,  Monica  !  dear  Monica !  have  yout( 
forgotten  your  brother  ?  " 

He  pressed  her  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  bcr, 
she  could  not  speak,  she  was  almost  fainting, 
she  recognised  his  voice,  and,  altered  as  he  t 
she  recognised  him,  and  returned  his  crobi 
with  equal  delight.  At  length  her  strength 
turned,  and  she  exclaimed  over  and  over  again, 
an  ecstacy  of  delight. 

'*My  Willie  returned!     Thank  God! 
God  ! " 

At  this  moment,  the  farmer  entered  the 
and  at  first  knew  not  what  to  think ;  but  the  w^ 
she  was  uttering  soon  explained  the  myst^' 
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and  the  kind  hearted  fanner  shook  hands  most 
cordially  with  Willie,  congratulated  Monica, 
and  m  her  brother  welcome  home  to  dear  old 
EDglaod. 

It  was  just  seven  years  since  Willie  and  Monica 

hd  parted,  and  he  was  grown  into  a  fine  athletic 

fmg  man.    He  looked  at  Monica  in  surprise, 

learcely  believing  that  she  could  be  the  delicate 

whom  he  left  when  he  first  went  on  board  his 

iip;  but  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was 

K  altered,  and  her  joy  at  his  return  was  as  great 

be  expected.      He  looked  at  her  with  all  a 

l&er's  pride. 

Teresa  now  entered  the  room,  and  was  intro- 
by  Monica  as  one  of  the  very  best,  and 
I  friends  she  had  in  the  world. 

tmsi  blushed  like  an  openiug  rose,  and  ex- 


Tou  naughty  girl,  why  do   you    say    such 

'Ifsheis  your  best  friend,  Monica,  she  ought 

lemine,  too,"  he  said,  as  he  warmly  pressed 

hand. 

[cresa  ran  out  of  the  room  laughing,  and  Willie 

Wmed  as  the  door  closed  : 

That's  a  neat  little  craft,  that  friend  of  yours, 

wy ;  I  like  her  rig,  and  her  build,  too,  I  should 

to  steer  her." 
^le  Johnny  now  entered  the  room,  and  stared 
m  astonishment  at  seeine  a  stranger  seated 
pre;  he  was  on  the  point  of  running  out  again, 
pen  his  father  said  : 

^**Coine  back,  Johnny,  and  see  how  you  like 
Ks  sailor  boy." 

yohnny  returned  slowly  and  doubtfully,  but 
pie  seized  him,  mounted  him  on  his  knee,  and 
Ipn  to  recount  all  kinds  of  tales  about  his  sea- 
feg  life,  his  voyages,  and  his  companions, 
rfteboy  listened  with  eager  delight,  and  the 
per  was  quite  as  much  entertained  as  Johnny  ; 
fthe  young  sailor  related  his  adventures  with 
f^t  s|Mnt  and  humour. 

JVhen  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation, 
Ijica  asked  her  brother  where  he  had  arranged 

1*1  shall  cast  anchor,"  he  replied,  "wind,  tide, 
Ifl  weather  permitting,  at  that  bit  of  a  pot  house 
■Msed  on  my  way  here.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
■soon  find  something  of  a  hammock  to  stow 
P^y  in.  What  say  you,  Monica  ?  " 
pKo  doubt  they  will  find  you  a  room.  I  will 
P*with  you  ana  see  what  they  have." 
Pwt  the  good  farmer  would  not  allow  this ;  he 
Pji  sore  his  lasses  would  make  him  up  a  com- 
pUblebed  in  the  lumber  room,  and  he  hoped 
Ci'Jl^  rooraing  he  would  tell  them  where  he 
rjdbeen,  that  he  had  so  long  left  his  sister  with- 
FJ  news  of  him. 

''Well,  replied  the  young  man,  "  our  ship  was 
ff^  ^  treachery,  and  we  were  all  caged  in  a 
PJ^French  dungeon-  The  greater  number  of  us 
'*ed  from  starvation  and  other  hardships ;  but 
^ng  young  and  stronc:,  I  battled  th-ough  it  for 
*  year  and  a  half;  when  the  jailors,  thinking  I 
^  too  weak  to  attempt  to  make  my  escape,  ^ave 
r  7^^  ^"fle  more  liberty,  and  by  degrees  I  regained 
pje  strength;  and,  one  fine  day,  when  they 
'^expected  it,  I  was  off.  A  hard  matter  I 
°*«  to  keep  free  of  them,  I  can  assure  you ;  I  was 


on  the  point  of  being  recaptured,  but  now  you 
see  me  standing  here  as  free  and  blythe  as  a 
lark,  ready  to  fight  again  for  my  country  any 
day." 

The  farmer  invited  Willie  to  make  the  farm  his 
home  until  Monica's  holiday  had  expired.  He 
accepted  the  invitation  most  gratefully,  and  made 
himself  sd  agreeable  during  his  visit  that  every 
inmate  of  the  farmhouse  felt  sad  on  his  departure 
to  join  a  new  ship,  and  Monica,  too,  was  to  leave 
on  the  same  day  to  return  to  her  mistress. 

A  happy  month  they  had  all  spent  together  in 
truth.  \Villie,  during  his  years  of  service,  had 
learned  to  be  so  handy,  that  he  could  teach  his 
sister  and  her  friend  many  things ;  for  example, 
to  net ;  not  plain  netting  only,  but  all  kinds  of 
fancy  stitches. 

They  were  apt  scholars,  and  before  many  weeks 
had  passed  the  appearance  of  each  window  was 
improved  by  a  tastefully  netted  curtain ;  and  he 
could  play  the  flute,  having  learned  on  board  ship 
from  his  companions.  And  he  could  tell  tales  by 
the  hour ;  sometimes  of  his  own  adventures,  and 
then  again,  those  of  others,  and  often  they  ended 
their  day  by  a  dance  in  the  large  kitchen.  Willie 
sometimes  formed  the  sole  band,  but  when  he 
wished  to  dance,  which  was  pretty  often,  Monica 
was  content  to  sit  and  grind  an  old  organ  for 
hours,  while  Willie  and  Teresa  jigged  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

Even  the  farmer  joined  in  the  merry  dance 
when  he  could  persuade  the  two  rosy  lasses  next 
door  to  come  to  them.  Much  pressing  was  not 
required,  in  truth,  for  they  loved  dancing,  and  fre- 
quently brought  a  brother  or  a  friend  or  so  with 
them.  They  were  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  farmer,  who  always  said :  **  The  more,  the 
merrier." 

But  the  happiest  days  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  last  evening  arrived,  and  the  morning,  when 
they  were  to  part,  Willie  to  join  his  ship,  and 
Monica  to  return  to  her  mistress.  The  farmer 
accompanied  Willie  for  a  short  distance. 

Poor  Teresa  was  very  sad  at  the  idea  of  being 
left  alone,  and  when  she  kissed  Monica,  she  fairly 
bust  into  tears,  a  thing  she  had  never  done  before 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  Willie,  too,  blew  his 
nose  a  dozen  times,  but  he  said  he  had  caught  a 
cold  standing  in  the  draught  to  let  the  visitors  out 
when  they  went  home.  It  seemed  strange  for  a 
sailor  to  catch  cold  so  easily,  but  strange  things 
do  happen  sometimes. 

Teresa  remained  looking  after  them  until 
they  were  quite  out  of  sight,  and  then  walked 
slowly  home,  where  she  arrived  just  in  time  to 
say  a  last  word  to  Monica,  who  was  already 
seated  in  the  small  cart  in  which  she  was  to  be 
driven  to  a  neighbouring  town,  where  Miss  Clay- 
ton's carriage  was  to  meet  her. 

It  was  but  a  few  months  after  Monica's  return 
to  her  mistress  that  Colonel  Clayton  was  seized 
with  the  sudden  illness  we  have  described :  to 
this  period  we  must  return. 

Although  the  Colonel  was  seldom  able  to  drive 
out,  yet  he  generally  tried  to  go  to  church  on 
Sundays,  and  went  to  the  same  church  he  had 
attended  when  in  good  health. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  drag  him,  helpless  as  he 
was,  all  down  the  church,  for  it  was  very  crowded, 
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and  especially  as  he  refused  to  allow  the  footman 
to  walk  with  him. 

One  day,  it  was  Easter  Sunday,  Isabel  had 
more  than  usual  difficulty  in  supporting  him,  as 
he  would  not  hear  of  waiting  until  the  crowd  had 
dispersed,  he  stumbled  two  or  three  times,  and 
was  just  on  the  point  of  falling,  when  a  tall,  hand- 
some-looking young  man  came  out  of  his  seat, 
placed  his  strong  arm  around  the  poor  old  man, 
and  thus  saved  him,  for  Isabel  was  totally  unable 
to  sustain  his  weight  a  moment  longer. 

Not  content  wim  this,  the  young  stranger  kept 
his  arm  around  the  old  man,  and  supported  him 
to  the  church  door,  where  his  servant  was  wait- 
ing as  usual  to  help  him  into  the  carriage, 
and  he  would  not  leave  until  he  saw  him  safely 
seated. 

Isabel  had  been  so  much  alarmed  at  her 
father* s  narrow  escape  from  falling,  that  she  had 
thought  of  nothing  else  until  he  was  safely  seated 
in  his  carriage.  Then  she  turned  to  the  stranger 
to  thank  him  for  his  assistance,  but  started  with 
astonishment  at  recognising  her  former  friend,  the 
Marquis  of  Everdale.  He  looked  at  her  with 
equal  surprise,  and  exclaimed : 

"Is  it  possible ?  Can  this  be  my  old  friend 
Colonel  Clayton?  He  is,  alas,  sadly  altered. 
Nothing  but  a  severe  illness  can  have  made  such 
a  change.  I  had  not  heard  of  his  being  even 
unwell ;  he  always  appeared  to  have  an  iron  con- 
stitution. Do  tell  me  all  about  it,  for  you  know 
the  love  and  esteem  I  have  always  felt  for  your 
good  father.*' 

Isabel  thanked  him  for  his  kind  words,  but  said 
she  should  reserve  all  particulars  until  she  saw 
him  again.  He  would,  of  course,  call  some 
morning,  and  see  her  dear  father.  She,  however, 
asked  where  he  had  been  during  the  last  three 
years  since  he  left  Paris. 

He  replied  that  he  had  been  in  Rome,  then  in 
Switzerland,  but  that  he  had  been  in  London 
during  the  last  six  months,  and  he  expressed  his 
surprise  at  not  having  met  h6r  anywhere. 

Isabel  looked  at  her  father,  and  said : 

"  How  could  I  go  out  visiting  and  leave  my  dear 
afflicted  father  alone  ?  He  cannot  bear  me  to  be 
absent  for  a  single  hour.  I  have  scarcely  left  him 
since  his  illness  began." 

Lord  Everdale  looked  at  her  in  astonishment : 

•*  Is  it  possible,"  he  mentally  exclaimed,  "  that 
this  exemplary  young  lady  can  be  the  same  frivo- 
lous, selfish  girl  whom  I  knew  formerly,  and 
whom  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  marrying  on  account 
of  her  unkind  and  undutifiil  behaviour  to  her 
father?  The  expression  of  her  face  is  quite 
changed,  too.  How  sweet  and  gentle  she 
looks." 

Lord  Everdale* 8  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  Miss  Cla]rton  wishing  him  good  morning,  as 
they  must  hasten  home ;  but  she  added : 

'*  I  hope  you  will  call  to  see  my  father  soon." 

"  I  will,"  responded  Lord  Everdale,  hurriedly, 
*'  and  my  old  friend  may  then  recognize  me." 

He  kept  his  word,  called  the  next  day,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  morning  room,  where  he 
found  his  poor  friend  reclining  in  an  arm-chair^ 
and  Isabel  seated  by  his  side. 

Lord  Everdale  took  Colonel  Clayton's  hand, 
and  was  recognized  at  once ;  indeed  the  sick  man 


seemed  very  much  pleased  to  see  him,  and  after 
a  while  bright  recollections  of  days  gone  by 
seemed  to  return,  and  he  laughed  more  than  he 
had  done  since  the  commencement  of  his  illness. 

Isabel  was  delighted  at  the  beneficial  effect  of 
Lord  Everdale' s  visit,  and  after  a  time,  seeing  her 
father  so  well  amused  and  so  happy,  left  the  room 
to  attend  to  her  various  duties. 

Lord  Everdale  paid  his  old  friend  a  long  visit, 
and  Isabel  did  not  return  until  just  before  he 
left.  She  thanked  him  very  much  for  his  kind- 
ness to  her  dear  father,  and  begged  he  would 
call  again  as  soon  as  he  could. 

The  sick  man,  hearing  her  words,  called  out: 

**  Be  sure  you  come  again  very  soon,  do  not 
forget." 

Lord  Everdale  promised  to  return  without  fail, 
and  left  the  room. 

He  kept  his  word,  and  called  constantly. 

Isabel  usually  seized  the  opportunity  for  taking 
a  short  walk,  therefore  he  saw  little  of  her,  bat 
he  was  charmed  with  what  he  did  see.  Tk 
affection  and  attention  she  showed  her  fattar* 
touched  him  much,  and  he  was  delighted  withliff, 
calm  and  gentle  manner.  He  marvelled  at  tin 
contrast  with  former  days. 

He  had  always  considered  her  clever,  but  thit 
her  abilities  ^ere  rendered  disagreeable  by  sef 
sufficiency.  Now  all  this  was  gone,  but  the 
brightness  and  cleverness  remained ;  he  was  i 
clever  man  himself,  and  fully  appreciated  the  just- 
ness of  Isabel's  remarks,  to  which  he  listened 
with  surprised  attention. 

He  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  eccle* 
siastics  in  the  neighbouring  presbytery,  and 
among  these  was  Father  Brown,  the  fnend  of 
Colonel  and  Isabel,  and  Lord  Everdale  called  oa| 
him  one  morning,  and  asked  whether  he  was] 
acquainted  with  the  invalid  Colonel  Clayton 

"Acquainted  with  him,"  answered  Father 
Brown;  **I  know  him  intimately.  I  have  great 
esteem  for  him,  and  still  more  so  for  bli 
daughter." 

"Indeed!  It  was  in  Paris  that  I  first  made 
acquaintance  with  them  some  three  years  agof 
the  colonel  was  then  in  good  health,  and  a  moet 
agreeable  person,  full  of  talent  and  informatioo; 
it  is  sad  to  look  at  him  now,  and  to  think  d 
what  he  was  a  few  years  ago." 

"  Were  you  also  acquainted  with  his  daughter? 
asked  Father  Brown. 

"  A  little,  not  much ;  I  rather  avoided  her.  I 
did  not  like  her  character;  she  seemed  to  thiflf 
of  nothing  but  dissipation,  and  besides  her  b^ 
haviour  to  her  father  on  one  or  two  occasion 
perfectly  disgusted  me.  I  ceased  to  call,  and 
never  saw  her  again  till  we  met  on  Sunday 
church  door." 

•*  Poor  girl,"  said  Father  Brown,  kindljr ; 
was  much  to  excuse  her;  she  lost  her 
when  quite  a  child,  and  was  very  badly  broujnl 
up  by  those  who  had  charge  of  her  education^ 
The  chanee  you  remark  was  the  consequence  of 
a  serious  illness." 

At  this  moment  Father  Brown  wms  called  awaji 
and  could  only  promise  Lord  Everdale  p^r 
would  tell  him  about  this  if  he  would  give  <ufl 
another  call. 

{7b  be  co.iiinued.)    ^ 
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'NOW,  THESB  PICTURESQUE  WALLS  ARE  PLEASANT  AND  BEAUTIFUL  TO  LOOK  AT.' 


1 


S\itthaxnt;  ox,  tl^t  ^ohw  at  %  Jfour  ffiEags^ 

By   EDWARD    HENEAGE   DERING, 

^uihor  of  the  "  Chieftain's  Daughter  and  other  Poems;'  "  Grey's  Court;'  etc,  etc. 


b  CHAPTER  \. --{Continued.) 
IR  THOMAS'S  fly  was  waiting  at  the 
door  under  the  archway,  and  we  saw 
j^^  him  get  into  it  as  we  turned  down  a 
Jj^^wet  that  led  out  of  the  town  in  the  direction 
"wamscote.  He  wore  shepherd's  plaid  trousers 
*Bd  an  unruffled  hat ;  he  had  the  last  number  of 
^«  ''Quarterly  "  in  his  hand,  and  his  servant  had 
*J  urtro^)ective  expression  of  countenance,  as  if 
^^^  ">  the  constant,  nay  continuous,  habit  of 
***^^acting  his  individuality  from  the  notice  of  his 

®*rter.   I  made  this  remark  to  Sherborne,  as  we 

727 


were  leaving  the  town  by  a  foot-path  across  a 
turnip  field. 

"Ah,  yes,'*  he  answered  with  a  short  laugh, 
"  that's  the  regulation  pattem^it  shows  how  re- 
spectful they  are." 

"Or  rather,"  said  I,  "how  thoroughly  they 

have  got  into  the  way  of  considering  their  services 

as  the  work  of  a  living  machine,  exactly  balanced 

by  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  on  the  part 

of  those  whom  they  serve.    The  very  term  now 

creeping  into  general  use,  of  employer  instead  of 

master,  shows  that  th^  bare  bargain  is  supreme.'^ 
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"  I  don*t  see  that/'  answered  Sherborne,  in  a 
tone  rather  too  decided  for  perfect  conviction. 

**  You  protest  too  much,"  said  I.  *'  I  think  you 
have  got  some  shaky  theory  about  this,  and  want 
to  take  care  of  it,  in  order  to  see  what  it's  made 
of." 

He  stood  still  for  a  minute  or  two,  poked  one  of 
the  turnips  with  his  stick,  laughed  the  joyless 
laugh  which  had  once  already  grated  on  my  ear, 
and  answered  slowly : 

**  You  mean  that  I  am  a  disappointed  man,  who 
is  trying  experiments  with  unsuccessful  theories, 
like  a  chess-player  trying  an  imaginary  game  by 
himself  with  the  pieces,  after  he  has  lost  it." 

**  No,"  I  replied.  *•  That  was  not  what  I  was 
thinking;  but  you  have  made  me  suspect  that 
there  is  both  more  and  less  truth  in  the  meaning 
you  put  on  my  words  than  you  imagine." 

"  You  have  grown  sharp — ^very  sharp." 

''Not  a  bit;  but  when  one  looks  in  the  glass, 
one  is  apt  to  see  other  things  besides  one's  own 
face  ;  and,  as  I  made  myself  a  special  study  for 
several  years,  I  learned  something  of  other  people 
in  the  process." 

**  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  there  being  both 
more  or  less  truth  in  what  I  said  than  I 
imagined  ?  " 

"I  mean  that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  your  heart 
is  more  disappointed,  and  your  head  less  so,  than 
you  tell  yourself.  I  mean,  in  short,  that  your 
mind  is  untrue  to  its  natural  instincts,  and  follows 
artificial  ones.  Here  is  a  case  in  point;  but  I  am 
growing  prosy " 

•'  No,  no— go  on.  It  refreshes  me  to  hear 
something  that  isn't  paraphrased  from  what 
Ranke  used  to  call '  the  Englishman's  thinking- 
machine — the  Thunderer ^^  whose  thunderings 
have  been  irreverently  called  a  big,  pompous 
bow-wow, " 

I  was  unable  to  perceive  any  originality  in  what 
I  had  said,  but  I  suppose  I  must  have  looked  as  if 
I  assented  to  the  idea  that  it  was  better  not  to 
have  one's  thinking  done  for  one,  like  one's 
washing;  for  Sherborne,  who  was  evidently  in 
that  state  of  mind  which  inclines  a  man  to  feel 
slightly  irritated  at  being  agreed  to  without 
hesitation,  added  quickly : 

"  Yes,  or  from  the  '  Civilti  Cattolica.'  " 

**  Very  epigrammatic,"  said  I,  '*  but  the 
antithesis  reminds  me  of  those  rocks  which 
geologists  tell  us  derive  their  origin  from  the 
mechanical  force  of  moving  water." 

"You  mean  that  the  mental  act  which  produced 
it  was  forced,  washy,  and  unstable  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  And  that,  to  carry  on  the  geological  meta- 
phor, the  result  is  a  kind  of  mental  pudding-stone 
—a  conglomeration  of  shapeless  materials?" 

"  Precisely." 

"  You  mean,  in  short,  that  I  have  a  lot  of  pro- 
visional opinions  floating  about  in  an  ocean  of  un- 
certainty, jostling  each  other." 

••Yes,  and  I  might  carry  on  the  metaphor  fur- 
ther—talk about  the  process  of  consolidation,  and 
wonder  what  it  will  ever  form  into;  but  that 
would  lead  me  farther  than  I  mean  to  go." 

**  That  is,  it  would  take  some  of  your  pleasantest 
convictions  out  of  the  snug  harbour  of  dogmatism, 
and  expose  them  to  the.  chopping  sea  olcnticism." 


We  had  just  reached  a  stile ;  and  I  forthwith 
sat  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  my  countrymen 
when  they  want  to  be  emphatic  during  a  rural 
walk. 

**  Now  let  us  make  a  bargain,"  I  said.  **  Don't 
gpt  upon  religion,  unless  ]^ou  are  prepared  to  give 
your  mind  and  your  conscience  fair  play ;  or  you 
may  know  too  much.    For,  as  Dante  says : 

....    Noa  toma  tal  qoal  ei  si  mnova 
Chi  pesca  per  lo  veto,  o  non  ha  I'arte.  • 

He  made  no  answer,  but  walked  on,  crossing 
the  lane  below  the  stile,  and  passing  through  a 
small  wood  on  the  other  side,  into  a  cross-countrr 
road,  rough  and  ruity.  After  we  had  walked 
along  the  lane  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  he  salt 
suddenly : 

**  You  remarked  just  now  (only  you  went  oC, 
moralizing  about  why  I  didn't  think  so),  you  vt- 
marked  that,  in  these  days,  servants  in  gem 
and  old  Grubhedge's  in  particular,  have  a  sort 
introspective  way  of  looking,  as  if  they  desired 
abstract  their  individuality  from  the  notice  of 
masters ;  and  you  said,  in  other  words,  that 
term  *  employer '  shows  the  exclusive  suprei 
of  the  money  bargain — the  bartering  of  tiia^] 
attention,  ana  labour  for  wages.  And  I  said  thi(j 
I  didn't  see  it ;  but,  in  fact,  I  meant  somethuy 
else.  I  meant,  that  it's  a  natural  and  unavoi^ 
able  result  of  civilisation — an  inseparable  incon- 
venience." 

"  Showing  the  said  civilisation  to  be  a  sort  al 
Penelope's  web,  that  goes  as  much  backwards  as 
forwards,"  I  replied. 

"  I  never  said  it  wasn't,"  said  he.  "  But  d» 
you  remember  that  house  up  in  the  comer,  with 
the  chestnuts  at  the  back  ?  " 

I  looked  at  it,  and  seemed  to  stand  on  the  other 
side  of  a  period,  in  a  space  of  time  full  of  vagvs 
aspirations  and  indefinite  sentiment.  It  was  the 
very  house  where  the  young  lady  used  to  live  who 
preferred  the  plunger  to  myself  some  ten  yean 
before.  I  used  to  quote  poetry  to  her  in  tte 
shrubbery,  and  be  cut  out  by  the  plunger  at  tl^ 
hunt  ball.  : 

*•  Well,  you  recollect,  when  you  were  a  joxso^ 
ster,  how  you  used  to  quote  poetry  to  Miss  Shak^ 
and  give  her  bouquets,  which  she,  of  course,  gaiB 
to  a  heavy  dragoon— I  forget  his  name — wIm 
married  her  afterwards,  changed  into  an  iofantiy 
regiment  in  India,  sold  out,  and  became  a  bar* 
rack-master." 

••  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I  am  driving  at  this.  As  a  boy.  you  of  course 
thought  her  an  embodiment  of  all  the  heroines 
that  you  read  of  in  Byron  and  Tennyson  during 
the  holidays.  I  don't  at  all  mean  that  yoa  weie 
definitely  in  love  with  her,  but  that  you  surrounded 
her  with  an  ideal  romance,  whereas  she  was  about 
the  most  commonplace  little  girl  you  would  have 
found  in  a  day's  journey." 

"And  because  I.  idealized  Miss  Shale  niieo  I 
was  sixteen,"  said  I,  whilst  he  was  hesitating,  **it 
follows  that  I  roust  talk  nonsense  about  thiagsin 
general  now.    You  had  better  say  it  out,  my  <kar 


*  Much  more  than  vainly  doth  he  looee  fros  then. 
Since  be  rerurnt  not  toch  as  he  set  lorth. 
Who  fishes  for  the  Tnith,  and  wanteth  ikilL 
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fellof,  at  ooce,  for  I  know  what  it  is  you  mean. 
1  YoQioeao,  that  I  have  as  little  sense  now  as  I 
iudtbeo,  and  that  I  have  proved  it  by  becoming 
a  Catholic.  Now»  I  tell  vou,  I  won't  answer 
(hat;  for  I  don't  want  to  shove  a  looking-?lass 
before  your  eyes  unless  you  mean  to  look  fairly  at 
irfiateveryou  may  see  there,  which  I  don't  think 
do." 

"'Non  toma  tal  qual  ei  si  muove,'  etc.,  eh  ?  *' 
aoswered  impatiently.     "You  are  very  con- 
Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  exciting 

f's  curiosity  by  elastic  conditions." 
There  is  nothing  elastic  in  the  conditions  I 
Kd,"  said  I.  •*  They  are  as  stiff  as  a  poker. 
B  JM  really  want  to  know  what  the  Church 
WdtSt  1  shall  be  happy  to  tell  you,  so  far  as  my 
pnnce  will  serve  me ;  but  if  you  only  mean  to 
lifland  play  the  fool,  I  won't  answer  you  at  all. 
iop2  you  understand  this.  If  not  I  will  speak 
BDcr." 

Of  course  he  evaded  the  point. 
"I didn't  mean,"  he  said,  "that  you  intended 
eotrap  me  into  putting  in  an  appearance  as  a 
mert ;  but  the  fact  is,  you  know,  that  uncon- 

iwsly  certain  habits  of  mind " 

'Leamt,  of  course,  from  the  itinerant  Jesuit  in 
guise,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  for  my  patience 
"  becoming  the  worse  for  wear. 

laughed,  or  rather,  ^uflflv  chuckled.    The 

had  a  joyless  self-mdufgent  quality— oo, 
self-indulgent  exactly,  but  self- relaxing.  After 
Qinute  be  said  abruptly : 
•What  made  you  turn  ?  " 
'lam  walking  perfectly  straight,"  said  I,  look- 
at  him  in  an  unintelligent  manner. 
No,  no ;  I  mean,  when  did  you  go  over  ?  " 
That  farmer  will  go  over  if  he  drives  like 
i"  said  I,  as  a  stout  agriculturist  went  by  in  a 
ly  cart,"  steering  it  in  a  manner  that  be- 
iocd  having  done  much  business  at  market. 
You  are  avoiding  the  question,"  muttered 
rbome. 

I  am ;  and  I  mean  to  do  so,"  I  replied,  "  and 
this  simple  reason,  that  you  are  not  in  a  frame 
^^ind  to  understand  the  answer.    But  who  is 
coming  down  the  road  from  Ferry  Comer 

?    Be  is  asking  a  boy  the  way  somewhere, 
doesn't  seem  much  the  wiser  for  what  the  boy 

latter  fact  became  still  more  apparent  as 
near  to  where  he  stood.  He  was  leanine 
to  listen,  and  listening  with  his  upraised 
ilders,  his  bent  head,  his  questioning  eyes, 
was  evidently  a  foreigner  trying  to  make  out 
povincial  vernacular  of  the  said  boy. 
He  is  a  priest,"  said  Sherborne;  "a  French 
nng  to  Bramscote,  I  dare  say.  If  he  is,  I 
him  to  join  us." 
Oho  1"  thinks  I. to  myself,  "what  a  differ- 
t  there  is  between  points  of  view  1  You  look 
the  Ardens  from  the  genealogical  side,  and 
of  *  old.  Catholics  '  in  general  as  of  an 
oiico«tomantic  abstraction ;  but  you  consider 
faMQ  the  standpoint  of  the  Papal  aggression, 
w^cs  are  to  be  patronized,  so  long  as  they 
t  get  into  Parliament,  or  want  Justice  for 
f,poorin  workhouses  and  county  gaols ;  but 
pdnlgence  must  be  restricted  to  certain 
A   certain  number  is    all  very   wtll 


but  they  must  be  kept  down,  like  hares  and 
rabbits." 

I  found  it  very  difficult  not  to  say  this  aloud ; 
but,  reflecting  that  I  should  stultify  myself  if  I  did 
so,  when  I  had  declared  I  would  not,  and  had 
quoted  Dante  in  illustration,  I  drew  a  deep 
breath,  and  pondered  on  the  force  of  controversisd 
obstruction — the  most  effective,  if  not  the  most 
honest  method  of  verbal  warfare. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  the  alacrity  with  which 
his  manner  changed  as  he  walked  up  to  the  spot 
where  the  stranger  stood.  Evidently  he  looked 
upon  him  from  the  genealogical  point  cf  view,  and 
not  from  that  of  the  Papal  aggression. 

Whilst  he  was  bowing  and  scraping  in  the  most 
approved  fashion  of  international  welcome,  I 
profited  by  the  chance,  and  took  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  privileged  Papist.  I  saw  a  well-chiselled  line 
of  olive-coloured  features,  illumined  by  a  pair  of 
black  eyes,  that  emitted  liquid  light  when  he 
spoke,  and  1  made  up  my  mind,  from  various 
signs,  difficult  to  define  and  still  more  so  to  mis- 
take, that  he  was  of  sub-alpine  origin.  He  wore 
an  ill-made  great  coat,  evidently  bought  off  a  peg 
in  some  ready-made  shop  on  the  British  coast, 
and  he  had  a  knitted  shawl  or  scarf  (comforter  I 
believe  is  the  word),  of  thick  white  lamb's  wool, 
round  his  neck.  His  "  get-up  "  was  certainly  not 
sacerdotal ;  it  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
sort  of  dress  often  worn  by  English  priests  when 
travelling  through  their  native  land,  where  public 
opinion  respecting  them  may  be  rendered  thus ; 
"  We  are  extremely— nay,  excessively  liberal. 
We  have  freedom,  especially  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  so  much  at  heart  that  we  quite  worship 
it ;  and  that  isn't  idolatry  you  know,  because — 
because  liberty  is  an  abstract  idea.  We  allow, 
indeed  we  insist  upon,  the  utmost  personal 
freedom  ;  but  you  haa  better  not  make  yourselves 
too  conspicuous^  it  might  seem— we  don't  say  it 
would— but  it  mighi  seem  aggressive." 


CHAPTER   II. 

But  loyalty— truce !  we're  on  dangerooi  ground  \ 
Who  knows  how  the  fashions  may  alter  ? 

The  doctrine  to-day  which  is  loyalty  tonnd. 
To-morrow  may  bring  ns  a  halters 

So  sang  Bums  in  the  year  1786,  and  Don  Pas- 
colini  (such  was  the  name  of  the  Itadian  priest) 
conveyed  the  same  idea  in  Itadis^n ;  for  it  pre- 
sently came  out  in  conversation  that  the  Scotch 
poet's  theory  about  reversible  loyalty  had  been 
illustrated  in  practice  on  divers  friends  and  re- 
lations of  the  abbate's,  nominally  in  favour  of 
the  R^  Galantuomo,  practically  in  the  interest  of 
revolutionism. 

This  part  of  the  conversation  arose  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  asked  his  way,.  The  where- 
from  and  the  whereto  soon  developed  themselves 
into  details  under  the  fostering  care  of  Sherborne, 
who,  looking  upon  the  abbate  from  the  before- 
mentioned  genealogical  point  of  view,  seemed  to 
appropriate  his  interests  for  the  nonce,  as  a  law* 
yer  does  those  of  his  client. 

Don  Pascolini  was  going  to  Bramscote.  Sher- 
borne told  him  that  we  w^re  going  there,  too,  and 
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hoped  to  have  the  honour  of  his  company  on  the 
way,  and  was  much  distressed  that  tnere  was  no 
conveyance  at  the  station  for  his  portmanteau. 

Being  a  practical  sort  of  fellow,  or,  perhaps, 
only  a  meddling  one,  1  remaked  that  this  distress 
might  be  remeaied  by  stopping  Sherborne's  dog- 
cart, which  was  just  coming  in  sight.  Sherborne, 
with  many  bows  and  scrapes,  offered  to  drive  the 
abbate  in  it  to  Bramscote ;  but  the  latter,  being 
very  cold,  preferred  walking.  So  the  portman- 
teau was  despatched  in  the  dog-cart,  and  we 
walked  on. 

It  turned  out  that  Don  Pascolini  had,  for  a 
time  at  least,  left  his  native  place,  somewhere  in 
North  Italv,  where  freedom  (save  the  mark  !)  was 
manifested  by  the  liberties  taken  with  first  prin- 
ciples. His  health  had  broken  down  with  fatigue 
and  hardships  of  various  kinds,  and  he  had  been 
pressed  to  come  to  England  on  a  visit  to  his  old 
friend,  the  Catholic  squire.  Sir  Roger  Arden,  who 
lived  between  three  or  four  miles  from  where  we 
were.  He  intended,  as  he  presently  told  us,  to 
take  the  opportunity  by  the  way,  of  doing  a  little 
begging  for  some  poor  nuns  cast  forth  from  their 
homes  by  the  ministerial  housebreakers  of  the 
Revolution. 

Sherborne's  adjustm#»nt  of  conflicting  inclina- 
tions, after  he  had  heard  this,  was,  to  myself,  a 
curious  study,  almost  amusing,  speculatively  in- 
structive, perilous  to  charity,  suggestive  to 
imagination,  puzzling  to  judgment,  unsettling  to 
conjecture.  His  undemonstrative  excitability 
formed  a  very  suggestive  contrast  to  the  ener- 
getic calmness  of  Don  Pascolini. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  latter, 
nothing  distinctive,  as  compared  with  the  average 
men  ofhis  calling  and  countiy ;  but,  as  compared 
with  Sherborne,  there  was  something  in  him  verv 
plainty  distinguishable :  it  was  something  which 
commonly  distinguishes,  more  or  less,  the  utter- 
ances of  a  Catholic  priest  from  those  of  other 
people,  but  most  especially  from  those  of  oon- 
Catholic  laymen. 

This  something  has  a  positive  and  a  negative 
side :  you  may  look  at  it  either  as  the  absence  of 
an  uncertain  sound,  or  the  unobtrusive  presence 
of  immovable  standpoints.  Both  are  an  enigma 
to  non-Catholics,  and  they  contribute  more  than 
most  of  us  are  aware  of,  towards  keeping  up  in 
their  minds  the  idea  of  an  indefinable  mystery 
akin  to  that  of  a  haunted  house,  which  popular 
literature  has  retained  among  a  people  in  whom 
common  sense  is  a  noticeable  characteristic. 

Of  the  two,  the  negative  aspect  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  enigmatical,  and  for  this  reason — ^the  ab- 
sence of  the  accustomed  is  rather  more  puzzling 
than  the  presence  of  the  unaccustomed ;  first,  be- 
cause you  need  only  observe  the  one,  but  the 
other  forces  you  to  think,  and  it  is  harder  to  think 
than  simply  to  observe ;  secondly,  because  in  the 
one  case  you  have  something  to  lay  hold  of,  whilst 
in  the  other  you  must  make  the  raw  material  to 
spin  your  inductions  from. 

Now,  do  people  really  separate  this  mysterious 
something  ?  And  if  so,  do  they  ever  in  practice 
look  at  it  from  the  negative  side?  I  think 
they  do. 

I  thoufi;ht  of  this  just  then,  because  the  ezpres- 
sioti  of  Shezbome's  countenance  indicated  a  naif- 


conscious  effort  to  discover  what  it  was  that  he 
missed  in  Don  Pascolini — in  short,  to  fmd  out  the 
trick ;  and  if  it  be  asked  what  happens  to  a  roan's 
features  in  such  a  case,  perhaps  the  raost  pictorial 
answer  would  be  that  they  seem  altogether  up- 
raised, and  suggest  the  form  of  an  arch,  as  if  bf 
a  shadow  hovering  just  below  the  line  of  each 
cheek-bone. 

Nevertheless  the  sentences  which  made  Sher* 
home's  countenance  assume  this  interrogative 
form  were  very  simple.  They  certainly  were  not 
obscure,  but  they  were  prudently,  almost  cautiously 
worded ;  in  fact,  they  were  little  more  than  bare 
answers  to  questions. 

"  Italy  is  not  in  a  pleasant  state  now/*  said 
Sherborne. 

Don  Pascolini  briefly  assented,  and  then  was 
silent. 

•'  It  must  be  painful,"  said  Sherborne.  "  States 
of  transitioQ  are,  and  must  be  so  very " 

"  I  came  to  England  on  business/'  interruptel 
Don  Pascolini,  with  significant  decision  of  ma^ 
ner ;  "and  Sir  Roger  Arden,  whom  I  knew  raa^ 
years  ago  in  Rome,  invited  me  to  visit  hira  t 
Bramscote,  when  he  heard  that  by  chance  I  wa 
in  England.  That  is  what  brings  me  here,  f 
have  also  done  a  little  business  of  a  dififerent 
kind,  as  I  happened  to  be  in  England.  I  have 
been  begging  for  the  nuns  who  have  been  drives 
out  of  theu:  convents." 

**  It  is  very  distressing,"  said  Sherborne.  "If 
there  could  only  be  some  understanding  hetwees 
— between  his  Holiness  and "  ^  I 

**  The  thieves  who  have  stolen  most  of  hii 
territories,  and  want  to  steal  the  rest,"  inter< 
rupted  I. 

"  I  was  speaking  to  Don  Pascolini,"  said  he. 

"  Nonsense  is  public  property,"  said  I. 

*'  They  are  domg  by  degrees  in  Italy  what  was 
done  in  England  by  Henry  VIII.,'^  said  Doi^ 
Pascolini. 

"Ah!"  said  Sherborne— by  the  bye,  pe^ 
always  say  "  ah  "  when  they  want  to  make 
think  that  they  sjrmpathise  with  you,  and,  at 
same  time,  strongly  desire  to  avoid  committii 
themselves  as  to  principles— "  Ah,  yes.  It's 
very  sad  story." 

Don  Pascolini  gave  one  ^uick  scmtii 
glance  at  the  speaker's  eyes,  without  turning 
own  head,  and  remained  significantly  & 
Sherborne  became  cautious — cautious  of  sa; 
too  little.  He  evidently  wanted  to  offer 
a  considerable  amount  of  indefinite  and  —  . 
sympathy  for  the  pillaged  nuns.  WheOier  tM 
desire  simplified  latent  appreciation  of  the  beroc 
element  m  the  religious  life,  or  merely  marked  t 
phase  of  international  politeness,  or  sprang^ 
of  an  historico-sentimental  feeling,  who  cxm 
say  ?    Not  he,  I  think. 

Well,  then,  he  became  cautious  of  saying  toj 
little,  and  he  showed  it  bv  making  gestures  of 
disavowal.  Gestures,  by  the  bye,  never  cocniwt 
one  exactly  to  consequences.  I  thought  that  I 
had  better  make  him  say  something  distinctly  n&* 
certain  at  once,  and  not  let  Don  Pascolini  he  k^ 
wondering  any  longer,  whether  his  wayside  com- 
panion was  a  cosmopolitan  finder  of  good  ineief^ 
thing,  or  a  "Liberal  Catholic"— ShcAomes 
words  and  gestures  would  have  done  for  eidier; 
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80 1  abraptlv  stated  my  conviction  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  would  come  to  grief  for  his  con- 
duct iboot  Castelfidardo,  remarkiog  that  his  uncle 
fcadknocked  his  head  against  Uie  Rock  of  S.  Peter, 
and  ended  his  life  on  a  rock  of  a  very  different  kind. 
Don  Pascolini  still  said  nothing.  Sherborne 
tried  to  do  the  same,  but  at  length  hazarded  the 
remaik  that  the  emperor  had  to  steer  between 
sboals  and  hidden  rocks. 

"Which  is  a  good  reason  why  he  shouldn't  try 
<o  steer  without  a  compass,"  said  I. 

"Yes— but"— and  here  he  appealed  to  the 
friest— "  inust  not  a  man  choose  the  lesser  of  two 
«Bs?" 

"Certainly,  when  there  is  no  other  choice," 
.  aMered  Don  Pascolini. 

"But/*  added  Sherborne,  after  a  few  moments 
;  ^ksttation  and  mental  listening  for  something 
*Jaj,  "the  French  wouldn't  have  been  satisfied 
pksi  he  had  given  them  something  to  be  excited 
^Mt,  both  in  and  out  of  France.  Now  the 
{nfiao  Revolution  did  for  the  one,  and  the  glories 
]if Solfprino  and  Magenta  for  the  other ;  and  the 
pe  stirred  up  affairs  in  readiness  for  the  other." 
'■  DoQ  Pascolini  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
ten  said: 

"Sed  melius  est  mihi  absque  opere  incidere 
k  maous  vestras,  quam  peccare  m  conspectu 
Domino.    What  a  beautiful  view  !  " 

This  was  all  that  had  passed  between  the  man 
if  the  day  and  the  priest,  up  to  the  moment  when 
I  noticed  that  the  former  was  "bothered"  by 
■ding,  rather  than  perceiving,  the  absence  of  an 
ncertaia  sound  in  Uie  principles  of  the  latter. 

"Are  you  going  to  make  along  stay  at  Brams- 
ttte?"  asked  Sherborne,  feeling  his  attempts  at 
|BC0QciIiDg  contradictions  hopelessly  unsuccess- 
«1  with  the  courteous  but  uncompromising  priest. 
^"I  hardly  know,"  answered  Don  Pascolini. 
*Sir  Roger  has  been  so  kind  as  to  invite  me  to 
«tay  as  long  as  I  can.  I  scarcely  know  yet  how 
fc^thatcanbe." 

^erborae  said  nothing,  but  seemed  to  be  de- 
ll^ within  himself.  The  two  natures  in  him 
jp^  like  rival  candidates  at  an  election,  which 
Id  be  the  representative  one.  It  was  an  in- 
"^Qg,  but  not  an  unusual  sight,  that  battle 
3  the  higher  and  the  lower  nature,  between 
instinct  of  admiration  for  the  heroic,  and  a 
^^vated  taste  for  fiingous-growths  of  pseudo- 
iHosophy.  The  middle  way,  the  tottering  stand- 
'  of  vested  rights  based  on  respectable  re- 
^  ity,  had  as  yet  no  place  in  his  mmd,  or  if  it 
*^  Its  place  was  not  on  the  battle  ground  of 
^  feelings,  but  among  the  practical  conven- 
wnalities  kept  for  local  use. 

1  saw  the  struggle,  I  saw  it  in  the  comers  of 
tts  moath,  I  saw  it  in  the  uneasy  position  of  his 
^honlders  as  he  walked ;  and  then  I  saw  the  better 
^ture  prevail  unobtrusively.  He  turned  aside  as 
^  walked  along,  took  out  a  pocket-book, 
^^^jnpled  a  ten-pound  note  out  of  it,  and  said : 

"Win  you  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  this  trifle 
ror  the  nuns  ?    I  wish  it  were  a  less  unworthy 
^*J»H  in  every  sense." 
He  thrust  the  bank-note  hurriedly  into  Don 
i!^^^**  hand,  and  walked  on  in  silence. 
"May  God  reward  you  for  your  charity,"  said 
"00  Pascolini. 


And  then  we  all  remained  silent,  walking  on 
faster,  and  all,  perhaps,  thinking  of  the  same 
thing,  but  in  different  ways.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  was  theorizine  on  the  nature  and  durability 
of  the  motive  which  nad  just  actuated  Sherborne ; 
I  am  of  opinion  that  Don  Pascolini  was  comparing 
Sherborne's  words  with  the  specimen  he  haid  just 
given  of  his  actions ;  and  I  fancy  that  Sherborne 
himself  was  employed  in  undoing  the  effect  which 
an  impulse  of  genuine  almsgiving  had  left  on  his 
mind.  I  can  only  assert  witS  regard  to  myself.  I 
read  Don  Pascolini's  thoughts  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  alter  remark,  but  Sherborne  almost 
told  me  what  he  was  doing ;  and  it  happened  that 
he  did  so  in  this  way : 

We  had  just  crossed  a  common,  and  were  des- 
cending a  steepish  hill.  Below,  at  the  end  of  a 
small  ^ley,  formed  by  a  wooded  declivi^  on  one 
side  and  a  gentle  slope  of  meadow  land  on  the 
other,  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  priory.  It  was 
at  this  moment,  as  it  happened,  that  I  took 
notice  of  his  gift,  and  thanked  him  as  a  Catholic 
for  it. 

One  should  aever  praise  a  person  for  a  good 
action  when  he  is  out  of  sorts.  He  pointed  out 
the  ruins,  and  replied : 

"  Ah,  well !  Want  of  food  and  lodging  is  an 
ugly  thing.  Now  these  picturesque  walls,  you 
see,  are  p&asant  and  beautiful  to  be  look  at ;  and 
they  don^t  get  in  the  way  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  or  interfere  with  an  enlightened  worship 
of  the  Unknown  and  the  Unknowable." 

"  I  don't  quite  see  it,"  said  I,  "  what  you  are 
driving  at— whether  you  have  no  conviction  at 
all,  or  whether  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  and  want 
to  show  that  you  do  so.  Is  this  centrifugal  fun- 
poking  meant  for  chaff,  or  for  drawing-room 
cynicism?" 

For  neither,  as  far  as  I  know,  most  sapient 
monitor,"  he  replied,  while  a  forced  smile  played 
uncomfortably  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth, 
and  he  began  to  walk  stiffly. 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  it  strikes  me  that  your  know- 
ledge in  that  respect  is  limited." 

"You  think  I  have  no  convictions,"  he 
answered,  "because  I  am  not  convinced  by 
either  of  two  extremes." 

"  Namely  ?  "  I  suggested,  and  held  my  tongue 
in  expectation. 

"  The  extreme  of  scepticism,  and  the  extreme  of 
credulity,  if  you  w///  have  it,"  said  he. 

••  Which  two  extremes,"  I  said,  "  meet  in  your- 
self, and  make  a  very  aggressive  combination, 
like  an  ill-assorted  marriage,  or  the  duet  between 
an  octave  flute  and  a  big  dram  in  Meyerbeer's 
•Huguenots.'" 

He  waited  a  few  seconds,  looked  with  a  sort  of 
interrogative  intelligence  at  the  ground,  then 
waited  a  little  longer,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  don't  you  see,  some  of  us,  I  dare  say, 
might  think  it  must  be  a  comfortable  sort  of  thing 
to  be  able  to  know  what  one's  religion  really  is, 
instead  of  making  one's  own  private  conjectures, 
and  calling  the  heterogeneous  result  a  creed.  But 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  my  dear  fellow, 
the  principles  of  the  glorious  revolution,  and  then 
the  churchwardens,  and  the  people  we  meet  at 
the  cover  side,  and  the  parsons'  wives,  and  the 
excellent  neighbours   who  sit  with    us   on   the 
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bench  of  magistrates— think  of  their  collective  vis 
inertits  sitting  on  a  man's  influence— eh  ? 

The  weak  attractioo  of  the  greater  faUt> 
We  nod  awhile,  hot  oeighboorhood  prev  JIs. 

I  gave  him  no  answer,  which  disappointed  him 
evidently.    I  was  sorry  for  his  wasted  quotation. 

Don  Pascolini  then  addressed  some  remarks  to 
me,  and  we  entered  into  a  conversation  which 
lasted  till  we  had  reached  the  top  of  the  next  hill, 
when  a  really  beautiful,  and  thoroughly  English 
scene,  opened  before  us,  albeit,  the  first  part  of 
the  description  may  sound  prosaic.  Meadows 
richly  green  and  dotted  with  cattle,  turnip-fields 
dark  in  the  shadow  of  a  November  sky,  and 
8traifi[ht-fiirrowed  ploughland  bordered  with  hedge 
and  ditch  of  the  squire-trap  kind,  are  symbolical, 
perhaps,  of  profit,  sport,  and  ea^  living,  rather 
than  any  higher  thoughts ;  but  then,  a  winding 
stream  flowed  through  those  meadows;  trees, 
mellow  with  late  autumn  tints,  appeared  at  inter- 
vals along  its  banks,  and  marked  the  course  of  a 
^een  lane ;  sheep- belld  tinkled  in  the  turnip- 
nelds ;  the  pathway  across  the  straight-furrowed 
ploughland  had  a  stile  that  led  through  a  wood, 
ancient,  mossy,  and  suggestive  of  primroses  ; 
several  churches  with  low  towers  rose  above  the 
thin  smoke  of  stone-built  villages ;  cottage  gar- 
dens were  distinguishable ;  two  or  three  countiy 
houses,  with  all  their  appliances  and  all  their 
records  of  changeful  humanity,  were  either  in 
«ight,  or  to  be  traced  by  a  clump  of  trees; 
country  life  was  busy  in  the  vale,  and  the  dark 
blue  line  of  hills  in  the  distance  proposed  to  the 
imafi^nation  a  vague  sympathy  with  interests  em- 
bodied on  the  other  side,  beyond  the  white  streak 
of  light  that  lay  along  its  edge,  stretched  out 
under  a  bank  of  cloud. 

"  There  is  Bramscote  down  in  the  hollow,  about 
two  miles  off,"  said  Sherborne. 

"And  the  grey  gables  of  Hazeley  to  its  left," 
said  I,  "on  the  hill  beyond  the  clump  of  firs,  and 
Dredgemere  out  there,  between  Bramscote  and 
Ledchester.  I  can  see  the  trees  in  the  park  at 
Bramscote,  and  there  is  the  old  water-mill  on  this 
side,  and  the  village  of  Femham,  and— the 
Rectocy  House :  the  Rectory  House  of  Femham, 
where  my  father  and  mother  ltved-*where  1  last 
saw  them." 

And  then  I  turned  aside,  apparently  to  take  a 
recognizing  survey  of  the  vale  and  its  undulations, 
really  to  hide  my  face,  for  I  was  doing  what  the 
phnseology  of  false  shame  would  designate 
*•  making  a  fool  of  myself  "—the  tears  would,  yes, 
they  would  come  into  my  eyes,  in  spite  of  me. 

But  I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble  of 
turning  away :  Sherborne  was  fully  attending  to 
some  uoughts  of  his  own,  and  Don  Pascolini  was 
occupied  in  taking  notice  of  the  country. 
flo  be  continued,  J 


A  Parenthetical  Speech.— Curran  was  once 
asked  how  a  member  of  Parliament  had  spoken. 
The  answer  was,  ••  His  speech  was  a  long  paren- 
thesis." He  was  asked  to  explain.  "Why," 
Said  he,  "  don't  you  know  that  a  parenthesis  is  a 
paragraph  which  may  be  omitted  from  beginning 
to  end  without  loss  of  meaning  ?  " 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OB 
NORTHUMBRIA. 

HE  Anglican  Kingdom  of  Nortii 
umbria,  of  which  York  was  tl 
capital,  presented  in  the  seveo! 
century  one  almost  continuous  sen 
of  battles  and  murders,  massacres 
the  people  and  desolation  of  the  land.  Ethelfii 
grandson  of  Ida,  founder  of  the  Kingdom 
Bemicia,  and  Eadwine,  son  of  iElla,  founder 
that  of  Deira,  succeeded  their  father  in  their  r 
spective  kingdoms  about  the  same  time ;  but  tl 
former,  who  had  married  Acca,  Eadwine*s  sist* 
usurped  his  brother-in-law's  throne  and  drove  hi 
into  exile,  who  afterwards,  by  the  assistance 
Redwald,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  in  the  f 
617,  defeated  and  slew  Ethelfrid  in  battle,  1 
became  King  of  Northumberland  and  eigii 
Bretwalda,  or  paramount  monarch  of  Briid 
He  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  Penda, 
pagan  King  of  Mercia,  in  order  to  extirpate 
neretical  religion,  invaded  Northumbria, 
defeated  Eadwine  at  Hethfield,  who  was  slait 
the  fight.  This  happened  in  633,  and  Penda  d 
went  into  East  Anglia  on  the  same  mission,  lean 
Caldwalla,  a  Welsh  prince,  his  aUy,  althougf 
Christian,  as  Governor  of  Northumbria,  who  ma 
York  his  head-quarters,  and  ruled  the  pcop 
especially  those  who  had  embraced  Christiaa 
and  were  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  faa 
of  Eadwine,  with  the  most  ruthless  barl)aritjr. 
the  death  of  Ethelfrid.  his  sons,  Eanfnd 
Oswald,  fled  into  Scotland,  along  with  Osric, 
of  iElfrid,  King  Eadwine's  uncle,  where  they 
been  converted  to  Christianity  under  the  preach 
of  the  monks  of  lona,  or,  as  Speed  puts  it, "  I 
bin  secured  in  Scotland  all  his  (Eadwine' 8)rei£ 
and  among  the  Redshankes  lived  as  hanisl 
men,  where  they  learned  the  true  rdi^ 
Christ,  and  had  received  the  lauer  of  Baptism 
They  returned  to  Northumbria,  were  wdcomed 
the  people  and  assumed  the  crowns— Osric 
Deira,  and  Eanfrid  of  Bemicia.  Caldwalla 
still,  however,  potent  in  Northumbria,  hold 
York,  and  tyrannizing  over  the  people,  and 
were  scarcely  seated  on  their  thrones  when 
slew  Osric  in  battle,  and  caused  Eanfrid  to  be 
to  death  when  he  came  before  him  to  sue 
peace.  Seeing  that  Christianity  was  almost 
tinct  in  the  land,  the  people  having  reverted  to 
old  faith,  they  both  had  deemed  expedient: 
renounce  Christianity  and  restore  the  woiship 
Woden,  respecting  which  Bede  says,  "To 
day  that  year  (the  year  during  which 
reigned)  is  looked  upon  as  unhappy  and  bati 
to  all  good  men ;  as  well  on  account  of  the  ap 
tacy  of  the  English  kings,  who  had  renounced 
faith,  as  of  the  outrageous  tyranny  of  the  Bnl 
king.  Hence  it  has  been  agreed  by  all  who  h 
written  about  the  reigns  of  the  kings  to  abol 
the  memory  of  these  perfidious  monarchs,  and 
assign  that  year  to  the  reign  of  the  foUo^ing 
king,  Oswald,  a  man  beloved  b;^  God." 

Oswald  was  an  altogether  different  roan  fro® 
his  brother  Eanfrid,  a  man  of  genuine  faith,  wbo 
had  imbibed  the  true  principles  of  Chrisdanity, 
sincere  in  his  devotions,  and  prepared  to  undergo 
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death  itself,  rather  than  apostatize  from  what  he 

wasfoflycoDvinced  was  the  truth.    On  the  death 

of  his  brother  he  collected  aroand  him  a  small 

armj  of  devoted    followers,    and    with    these 

advnced  to  Cad  walla,  relying  on  the  justice  of 

his  caose,  the  braverv  of  his  handful  of  men,  and 

the  assistance  of  God.     He  set  up  his  standard — 

across— emblematic  of  his  faith,  at  Denisboume, 

searHagulstad  (Hexham),  "  and  this  done,"  says 

Bede,  ''raising  his  voice,  he  cried  to  his  army, 

'  Let  us  all  kn^  and  jointly  beseech  the  true  and 

Mag  God  Almighty,  in  Efis  mercy,  to  defend  us 

bn  the  haughty  and  fierce  enemy,  for  He  knows 

N  we  have  undertaken  a  just  war  for  the  safety 

flCfte  nation.'    All  did  as  he  commanded,  and 

aow&igly,  advancing  towards  the  enemy  with 

fcint  dawn  of  day,  they  obtained  the  victory, 

II adr  faith  deserved."    He  adds:    "In  that 

itt  of  prayer  very  many  miraculous  cures  have 

'  b  perrormed,  as  a  token  and  memorial  of  the 

^Jfag*!  faith,  for  even  to  this  day  many  are  wont  to 

off  small  chips  from  the  wood  of  the  holy 

[ms,  which  being  put  into  water,  men  or  cattle 

.kokin^  thereof  or  sprinkled  with  that  water  are 

Jioediately  restored  to  health."    He  then  gives 

fmt  instances,  one  of  Bothelme,  a  brother  of  the 

jtecb  of  Hagulstad,  which  was  afterwards  built 

*  the  spot,  who  broke  his  arm  by  falling  on  the 

^causing  "a  most  raging  pain,"  when  he  was 

a  portion  of  moss  from  the  then  old  cross, 

he  placed  on  his  bosom,  and  went  to  bed 

fthat  he  had  it,  but  **  awaking  in  the 
the  night  he  felt  something  cold  lyinp^ 
If  his  side,  and  putting  his  hand  to  feel  what  it 
be  found  his  arm  and  hand  as  sound  as  if  he 
never  fdt  any  such  pain." 

MISSIONARY  MONKS.— EASTER  CHARITY. 

Cald walla  was  utterly  defeated  and  slain,  and 

vast  armv  (vast  as  compared  with  Oswald's 

fl  hand  of  heroes)  cut  to  pieces  and  dispersed. 

mg  thus  freed  his  country  from  the  one  dis- 

element,   he  applied  himself  to  its  re- 

and   restoration    from    ararchy  and 

ion  to  peace  and  good  order.    First  and 

his  object  was  the  reconversion  of  its 

from  the  pajg^anism  into  which  they  had 

to  Christianity,  and  to  alight  afresh  the 

of  truth,  which  had  been  almost  altogether 

juished  through  the  vigorous  zeal  of  Penda 

Khalf  of  his  ancestral  gods  of  the  North. 

this  object  in  view  he  sent  to  lona  for  mis- 

~'s  to  preach  and  teach  throughout  North- 

,  and  Aidan  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  body 

'^Monks,  whose  headquarters  were  fixed  on  the 

g^d  of  Liodisfame,  as  resembling  that  of  lona, 

■JB  whence  they  came  hoping  to  make  it,  like 

>P*  latter,  a  centre  of  evangelical  light  to  the 

[^^nland  of  Northumbria.    Here  they  lived  under 

'•e  rule  of  Columba,  the  founder  of   lona,  in 

^  JUJ*«tic  seclusion,  when  at  home,  which  was  but 

Jwm,  as  they  were  constantly  on  foot,  staff  in 

wnd,  trampling  about  through  the  forests  and 

•oors  and  wild  places  of  Oswald's   kingdom. 

^  king  created  a  bishopric,  to  comprehend  the 

y**orhis territories,  and  constituted  Aidan  the 

uitbtsbop,  who,  it  is  said— such  was  the  zeal  of 

F*^^»ltcm  monkish   priests — baptized  15,000 

tt«ewn  days.    Besides  t'lis,  th2  king  caused 


churches  and  monasteries  to  be  erected  in  various 
parts  of  his  realm,  and  completed  the  church 
which  King  Eadwine  had  commenced  at  York, 
and  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  magnificent 
fane  which  now  adorns  that  city,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  glorious  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  England.  Nor  was  Oswald  less  active  in  civic 
and  secular  matters  and  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  his  people.  He  governed  his  kingdom  with 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  under  his  peace- 
hil  sceptre  the  land  was  rapidly  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  Caldwalla's  desolating  hand.  He 
was  the  fifth  King  of  Deira,  ninth  of  Bemicia, 
third  of  Northumbria,  and  the  ninth  of  Bretwalda, 
or  supreme  king  of  the  island,  "at  which  times 
the  whole  island  flourished  both  with  peace  and 
plenty,  and  acknowledged  theit  subjection  unto 
King  Oswald."  For,  as  Bede  reporteth,  "all 
the  nations  of  Britaines,  Redshankes,  Scots  and 
Englishmen,  became  subject  unto  him.  And  yet, 
being  adapted  to  so  royal  majesty,  'he  was,  not- 
withstanding (which  is  marvellous  to  be  reported), 
lowly  to  all ;  gracious  to  the  poore  and  bountiful 
to  strangers. 

It  was  a  cold  spring  day ;  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  but  imparted  little  warmth;  the  trees 
were  leafless,  and  the  early  flowers  looked  sickly 
and  languid,  the  effect  of  a  long  continuance  of 
north-easterly  winds,  which  on  this  particular  day 
came  coursing  over  the  ocean,  and  were  royster- 
ing  in  boisterous  glee  and  in  fearful  gusts  round 
the  towers  of  Bamborough  Castle  and  through 
the  openings  in  the  walls,  which  served  the  pur- 
pose of  the  glazed  windows  of  after  times.  It 
was  Easter-tide,  and  here  King  Oswald  had  come 
from  York,  where  he  had  kept  his  court,  to  cele- 
brate this  important  festival  of  the  Church  in  the 
ancestral  castle  of  his  race.  The  feast  was  laid 
in  the  banquet-room,  a  tolerably  large  but  gloomy 
and,  to  nineteenth  century  eyes,  a  wretchedly 
appointed  apartment,  with  but  few  of  the  ap- 
pliances of  modem  comfort.  A  fire  of  wood 
burnt  on  the  hearth,  the  smoke  at  times  passing 
up  the  wide  chimney,  at  others  driven  inward  by 
a  down  current  of  the  wind,  and  sent  in  curling 
wreaths  along  the  vaulted  roof.  The  room  was 
lighted  by  means  of  narrow  recessed  openings 
and  arrow  slits,  useful  in  times  of  siege,  but  in- 
conveniently narrow  for  the  admission  of  light, 
yet  wide  enough  to  afford  free  entrance  to  the 
chilling  wind.  The  walls  were  of  bare  stones^ 
and  the  furniture  a  table  of  rough  planks  running 
down  the  centre,  with  a  smaller  cross  table  on  a 
sort  of  dais.  At  the  latter  table  were  seated 
King  Oswald  with  his  queen,  Kineburga,  daughter 
of  Kingils,  the  sixth  monarch  and  first  Christian 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Bishop  Aidan  on  the  other.  Along  on  the  other 
table  sat  some  nobles  and  thengs,  three  or  four  of 
the  monks  of  Lindisfame,  and  below  these  the 
house  carles  and  outdoor  retainers  of  the  king's 
household.  On  the  cross  table  was  placed  a  large 
silver  dish  filled  with  venison,  wild  boar' sflesh  and 
other  dainties ;  and  distributed  down  the  long  table 
were  earthen  dishes  containing  meat  of  various 
kinds ;  wooden  platters  and  knives,  with  drinking 
horns,  and  small  loaves  of  barley  bread  were  served 
round  to  all ;  and  on  the  table  stood  flagons  of  ale 
that  had  been  brewed  especially  for  the  festival. 
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At  the  kings  request  the  bishop  pronounced 
benediction  on  the  food,  with  special  reference  to 
Him  in  whose  memory  the  festival  was  celebrated, 
and  who  alone  could  administer  the  bread  of  life. 
He  had  scarcely  finished,  and  the  guests  were  be- 
ginning to  handle  their  knives  preparatory  to  an 
attack  on  the  smoking  viands,  whicn  gave  forth  a 
most  appetizing  odour,  when  a  sound  as  of  a 
multitude  of  persons  outside  attracted  their  notice, 
and  immediately  afterwards  voices  were  heard: 
**  In  the  name  of  Him  who  rose  from  the  tomb 
this  blessed  momine,  give  us  whereof  to  eat,  that 
we  starve  not  and  die  by  the  wayside.*'  The  king 
sent  one  of  his  house  carles  out  to  enquire  who 
and  what  they  were,  who  presently  returned,  say- 
ing that  they  were  a  band  of  some  dozen  of 
mendicants,  formerly  well-to-do  husbandmen  and 
their  families,  whose  homes  and  crops  had  been 
destroyed  by  Caldwalla's  followers,  and  they  were 
utterly  destitute,  deprived  of  the  means  of  living 
and  dependent  on  charity  for  food  until  they 
could  find  means  to  replace  themselves  on  their 
farms. 

"  Unfortunate  creatures,"  exclaimed  the  king, 
"a  fearful  retribution  awaits  that  so-called 
Christian  prince  in  that  world  to  which  his 
crimes  have  sent  him  through  our  instrumentality 
by  God's  Providence ;  "  and,  taking  up  the  large 
silver  dish,  continued  :  "  It  is  better  that  we  cele- 
brate not  Uiis  festival  than  that  the  poor  of  our 
realm  die  of  starvation.  Take  this,  Wilfrid,  and 
portion  out  its  contents  among  the  famishing 
crowd,  and  when  they  have  eaten  cut  up  the  dish 
and  distribute  the  fragments,  that  they  may  have 
the  wherewithal  to  procure  food  on  the  morrow." 
Aidan,  the  bishop,  who  was  afterwards  canonized, 
was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  pious  and 
charitable  act  of  the  king,  which  he  warmly 
applauded ;  and,  taking  hold  of  his  right  arm, 
prayed  that  that  arm  and  hand  which  had  passed 
forth  the  dish  might  never  become  corrupt,  but 
forever  remain  fresh,  in  token  and  remembrance 
of  this  pious  act  of  self-abnegation,  and  instead 
of  feasting,  this  Easter  Day  was  spent  by  Oswald, 
bis  queen  and  the  bishop  in  fasting  and  prayer. 

Penda,  the  pagan  King  of  Mercia,  was  still 
liWng,  and  still  as  inveterately  hostile  to  the  new 
heresy  as  when  he  made  his  raid  on  Northumbria, 
and  trampled  it  out  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  royal  convert  of  Paulinus;  and  now,  when 
Oswald  had  been  eight  years  on  the  throne,  had 
brought  his  kingdom,  by  wisdom,  and  good 
government,  into  a  condition  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, and  had  re-established  Christianity  on  a 
sure  and  firm  basis,  he  heard  with  some  dismay 
that  the  heathen  kin^  was  muttering  threats 
against  him  and  gathering  his  forces  to^eUier  for 
another  invasion,  and  a  second  suppression  of  the 
religion  that  sought  the  dethronement  of  Woden 
as  the  god  of  heaven.  Yet,  although  he  heard 
these  tidings  with  dismay,  he  felt  assured  of  the 
Divine  protection,  remembering  how  signally  he 
had  defeated  Caldwalla  by  fighting  under  the 
standard  of  the  Cross,  despite  the  enormous  dis- 
pmty  of  numbers.  He  remembered,  too,  what 
miseries  were  inflicted  on  the  Northumbrians  by 
the  marchincf  of  hostile  bands  to  and  fro,  leaving, 
as  they  usuaUy  did,  a  desert  behind  them  strewn 
with  the  corpses  of  men,  women  and  children ; 


and  he  determined  that,  rather  than  allow  his| 
people  to  be  subjected  again  to  these  suffieriags, 
he  would  be  beforehand  with  the  enemy  and  cany 
the  war  with  its  resultant  ravages  into  his  own 
land.  He  therefore  hastily  assembled  his  ^gliting 
men,  and  again  uplifted  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
marched  into  Mercia,  his  troops  singing  psalms 
and  anthems  as  they  passed  along.  Penaa  h») 
collected  a  large  army  and  the  hosts  met  at  Mas* 
serfield,  in  modern  Shropshire.  They  rushed  to- 
wards each  other  in  mortal  conflict,  the  one  with 
shouts  of  "  Hallelujah  !  "  the  other  with  cries  d 
"  Aid  us,  great  Woden,  thou  mighty  god  of  bat« 
tie  !  "  The  fight  was  long  and  stubbornly  cot^ 
tested,  and  victory  seemed  to  waver  from  one  adi 


cry  arose  among 

followers  that  he  was  slain,  and,  thinking  ^ 
their  God  had  deserted  them,  they  were  stricka 
with  panic,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  q 
every  direction,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Merc' 
who  mercilessly  killed  all  the  fugitives  whom 
overtook. 

Although  stricken  down  and  faint  from 
blood,  Oswald   still   lived,  and  witness 
anguish  of  mind  the  cowardly  and  ignomii 
flight  of  his  army.    The  Mercians  came  over 
field,  killing  those  of  the  fallen  who  were  mi 
wounded ;  but  when  they  came  to  Oswald 
spared   him,  whom  they   had   recognized, 
brought  him,  with  staggering  steps  and  dowQ( 
heart,  into  the  presence  of  the  chief. 

'*  Thou  art  he,  then,"  said  Penda,  addtessnj 
him,  ''who  darest  to  invade  my  dominions--th 
dominions  of  a  descendant  of  Woden— thoa  I 
worshipper  of  false  gods  1  "  < 

"It  is  even  I,"  replied  Oswald,  in  a  weal 
voice  :  "  I,  Oswald,  King  of  the  Northumbriani 
successor  to  the  sainted  Eadwine,  who  is  do* 
standing  by  the  throne  of  the  one  true  Go4 
Jehovah,  the  God  whom  I  worship,  on  Whon 
arm  I  put  my  trust,  and  Who,  if  He,  in  His  ii 
scrutable  Providence,  hath  delivered  me  up  to  A 
cruel  behests,  will  save  my  soul,  that  portion  ( 
me,  my  real  self,  which  thou  cannot  touch,  afl 
bring  me  to  dwell  with  Him  for  ever,  io  tbfl 
heaven  which  thou  canst  never  reach,  unless  tin 
repentest  and  abandonest  thy  false  demigods,  wd 
can  only  conduct  thee  to  the  flames  of  heU" 

"Blaspheming  heretic,"  cried  Penda,  "1 
not  for  the  heaven  thou  speakest  of ;  suffideot 
me  will  be  the  halls  of  Walhalla,  where,  an 
everlasting  banqueting,  I  will  use  thy  skoU  as  of 
drinking  cup.  Still,  I  will  give  thee  one  cbaocf 
of  life.  Renounce  thy  false  god  I  restore  the 
worship  of  Woden  in  Northumbria  and  thou  dialt 
be  replaced  on  thy  throne  as  mv  tributary ;  whilst 
I,  as  monarch  of  Mercia,  Northumbria  and  EiA 
Anglia,  extending  from  the  Thames  to  the  Noitir 
and  from  sea  to  sea,  shall  become  the  Bretwalitt 
of  Britain."  , 

"Never,  oh,  king,"  replied  Oswald,  "^ 
prove  recreant  to  the  trutn.  Thou  majst  rew 
my  sceptre  from  my  grasp,  thou  mayst  t^J  ^f 
kindred  and  massacre  my  people ;  thoa  oayst 
torture  me,  and  put  an  end  to  my  temporal  tosi- 
ence ;  but  never  will  I  renounce  that  "^^^J^!? 
affords  me  a  secure  hope  of  everlasting  Uesseo* 
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QeBs;whS8t  thou,  if  thou  continuest  the  instru- 
neotof&begods,  shalt  be  weepincf  and  gnash- 
iog  tiff  teeth  in  the  torments  of  the  bottomless 
pit" 

"Then,"  roared  out  Penda,  "  thy  death  be  on 

th;  own  head.    Soldiers,  hew  the  blasphemer  to 

pines!"   And  immediately  he  ^as  stricken  by 

Mifadozen  swords  and  fell,  exclaiming,  "Lord 

teas,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  soul." 

Be  ferocious  i>agan,  kicking  the  body  with  his 

Wis  the  last  insult,  gave  directions  for  it  to  be 

e<  into  fragments,  and  scattered  abroad  to  be 

jwiwd  by  birds  of  prey  and  the  wild  beasts  of 

wfciest;  and  his  behests  were  at  once  carried 

Ikaecution.      And   the    birds    and    beasts 

jUjd  together  to  the  horrible  carnival,  and 

kiMere  was  nothing  left  but  the  bare  bones, 

iMODe  arm,  which  none  of  them  would  touch, 

■R  remained  entire  and  perfect  as  in  life. 

MIRACULOUS  RELICS. 

Saac  time  after  the  battle  of  Masserfield  the 
jjofthe  king  was  found,  fresh  and  undecayed, 
M  was  conveyed  to  Northumberland  and  de- 
Wed  in  a  magnificent  shrine,  where  it  remained 
tempted  for  nine  centuries,  at  first  in  the 
■pel  of  S.  Peter,  Bamborough  Castle,  and 
IBrwds,  when  the  Danes  began  to  ravage  the 
W,  m  the  monastery  of  Petersborough,  whither 
•as  removed,  as  Ingulphus  informs  us,  for 
fcty.  The  scattered  bones  were  afterwards  col- 
hy  the  pious  care  of  Offiryd,  Oswald's 
the  daughter  of  Oswy,  the  illegitimate  half 
r  of  Oswald,  his  successor  on  the  throne  of 
imnbria,  and  slayer  of  Penda  in  battle.  She 
OKome  Queen  of  Mercia  by  her  marriage 
Ethelfred,  son  and  successor  of  Penda,  who, 
his  father's  death,  had  embraced  Chris- 
. .  She  placed  the  relics  in  the  monastery 
wdney,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  his  "  standard 
IT^and  purple  over  the  shrine;"  but  when 
Danes  became  troublesome  in  Lindsay  they 
« nmoved  to  Gloucester,  •'  and  there,  in  the 
[ft^  of  the  upper  end  of  the  quire  of  the 
Wtal  church,  continueth  a  faire  monument  of 
>f  with  a  chappel  set  betwixt  two  pillars  in  the 
jediurch."    At  all  these  places— Masserfield, 

rlwaxds called  Oswestry,  after  the  martyr;  at 
e  of  burial  of  the  relics,  and  at  the  shrine 
uncorrupted  arm — throughout  those  900 
te  some  most  wonderiiil  miracles  were  per- 
W,  which  are  duly  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
•  and  other  writers ;  even  a  few  grains  of  the 
*jhich  settled  on  the  shrine  of  the  arm,  when 
pw  with  water  and  drunk,  were  a  sovereign 
l^c  for  almost  any  disease. 
Ljvyiwick,  in  Lancashire,  disputes  with  Oswestry 
fcdaim  of  having  been  the  place  of  S.  Oswald's 
Pjh,  as  there  is  S.  Oswald's  well  there ;  and 
■»  «n  inscription  in  the  church  it  appears  to 
■jcbecn  anciently  called  Masserfelte;  moreover, 
J««  w  a  tradition  that  he  had  a  palace  there, 
•™»  was  within  his  dominions,    although  his 
*aljplaces  of  residence  were  Bamborough  and, 
«SJ«oiitIly,  Yoric.  * 

The  village  of  Oswaldkirk,  near  Helmsley,  de- 
wes  its  name  from  him,  and  there  are  several 

™a»  in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere  dedicated  to 
Din. 


A    PIONEER    OF   THE    CROSS; 

OR,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbrck. 


CHAPTER   XX.-^Conhnued.) 

V  last,  F.  Bimant,  the  temporary  pro- 
vincial of  the  company  in  New  France, 
gave  way  to  the  entreaties  of  the  young 
teacher  of  the  heathen ;  and,  on  April 
27th,  16^4,  as  soon  as  the  ice  upon  the 
S.  Lawrence  had  broKen  up  he  set  out  for  Three 
Rivers  with  six  baptized  Indians  and  one  French- 
man in  three  canoes.  The  brave  men  were  well 
aware  of  the  death  which  might  overtake  them  in 
this  dangerous  journey,  and  were  prepared  for  it, 
but  they  lived  in  the  dream  that  there  was  no  fear 
of  the  Iroquois  so  early  in  the  season.  Among 
the  baptized  Hurons  who  accompanied  F.  Bres- 
sani,  were  the  chiefs  Henry  Stonstrats,  Michael 
Atiakwendoron  and  Bertrand  Sotriostan,  who,  de- 
fying all  dangers,  had  come  from  Nipissing  to  the 
colony  to  "Team  to  pray."  The  French  had 
given  fire  arms  to  these  men,  upon  whose  fidelity 
they  could  rely;  but  their  childish  joy  proved 
destructive  to  themselves  and  the  pnest  whose 
safety  they  had  at  heart,  for  they  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  repeated  shots,  and  so  drew 
upon  themselves  the  observation  of  a  band  of 
Mohawks,  who  fell  upon  them  and  made  them 
prisoners  almost  without  resistance.  Onlv  Sotri- 
ostan escaped ;  who,  having  been  struck  down 
was  able  to  get  to  the  bank  and  conceal  himself 
in  a  thicket  till  he  was  found  in  a  dying  con- 
dition by  a  troop  sent  out  from  the  fort.  From 
him  had  been  learned  the  sad  fate  of  the  expedi- 
tion, just  a  week  before  F.  Jaques's  arrival,  and  a 
few  days  later  it  was  known  that  F.  Bressani  and 
his  companions  had  been  carried  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Mohawk  village. 

A  journey  to  Lake  Nipissing  was  not  now  to  be 
thought  of,  and  F.  Jaques  and  F.  Ducreux  re- 
mained till  winter  was  over  in  the  newlv  founded 
Montreal,  then  called  Marystown,  and  then  wrote 
at  the  urgent  request  of  F.  Ducreux,  a  sketch  of 
his  imprisonment  among  the  Mohawks. 

The  next  year,  1645,  brought  a  turn  of  fortune 
to  the  Iroquois,  who  had  lately  always  been  con- 
querors. They  had  been  defeated  in  several  skir- 
mishes with  the  French  and  their  allies  the  Algon- 
quins,  had  lost  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  and 
among  them  many  chiefs,  whom  the  Governor- 
General  Montmagny  treated  in  a  very  friendly 
manner,  and  then  set  at  liberty,  when  they  were 
to  return  to  their  own  people,  and  to  endeavour 
to  enduce  them  to  make  terms  of  peace  with  the 
French.  F.  Jaques  had  given  this  advice,  for  he 
had  seen,  while  in  Gandawaga,  the  peaceful  im- 
pression made  upon  the  Mohawks  by  the  account 
given  by  the  Sakoti  chiefs  of  their  treatment  by 
the  French  in  Quebec. 

Early  in  Julv,  i64<,  F.  Jaques  received  from 
the  rector  at  Three  Rivers  a  request,  couched  in 
a  few  words,  to  come  thither  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  at  the  tame  time  the  pleasant  but  unexpected 
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news  that  the  Mohawks  were  comin>2f  to  Fort 
Richelieu,  and  had  signified  to  the  commandant 
there,  that  their  people  were  disposed  to  make 
peace  with  the  Pale- faces  if  Onantic  (a  translation 
of  the  governor's  name,  Montmagny)  would  re- 
ceive their  chief  with  them.  The  governor  was 
quite  favourable  to  this. 

"  Then  the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  to  return  to 
the  Mohawks,  may  still  be  fulfilled,'*  said  the 
Jiero  of  the  faith,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  the 
mission- house  at  Three  Rivers  and  had  learned 
the  state  of  things. 

"  That  may  come  to  pass  dear  Jaques,  but  first 
hear  all  that  I  have  to  tell  you,  and  then  judge 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  undertake  to  found  a 
mission  among  the  Mohawks  so  soon.*'  replied 
the  rector,  with  a  mysterious  smile,  as  he  opened 
the  door  of  an  adjoining  apartment. 

A  Jesuit  father  appeared,  hastened  to  Jaques, 
and  clasped  him  enthusiastically  in  his  arms. 

"Jaques!  brother!  martyr!"  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  holding  F.  Jaques  clasped  in  his  em- 
brace. 

**  F.  Bressani  has  been  longing  for  this  meet- 
ing," said  the  rector  in  explanation.  He  is  just 
come  from  Quebec.  I  sent  for  him  that  you  might 
both  be  here  when  the  peace  commission  from 
the  Mohawks,  which  we  expect  to-morrow, 
arrives." 

"  F.   Bressani ! "   exclaimed   F.  Jaques,   sur- 

Srised.  Then  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  maimed 
and  of  his  colleague  which  he  had  not  before  ob- 
served : 

"  How  happy  I  am ;  how  good  God  is  to  bring 
my  brother  to  me.  Yes,  your  hand  gives  eloquent 
proof  that  you  have  suffered !  A  thousand  times 
welcome ! " 

*'  Now  compose  yourselves,  my  dear  friends, 
and  do  not  let  the  short  time  allowed  you  pass 
unemployed.  F.  Bressani  has  much  to  tell  about 
Mohawks-land  that  must  be  worth  your  knowing." 
-  Saying  this,  the  good  rector  led  them  to  the 
room  prepared  for  F.  Jacjues,  and  left  them  alone. 

After  F.  Jaques  haa  given  a  rough  sketch  of  his 
experience  among  the  Mohawks.  Bressani  told 
him  how  they  had  mutilated  his  hand,  and  then 
given  him  to  the  care  of  an  elderly  squaw  who^e 
grandfather  had  just  died.  They  thought  that  in 
his  maimed  condition  he  would  be  very  burdensome 
to  the  old  woman,  and  that  she  would  soon  wish 
to  offer  him  as  a  sacrifice  for  her  grandfather,  the 
best  way  of  getting  rid  of  him. 

**  But,"  continued  F.  Bressani,  "  the  old  woman 
was  very  kind-hearted  and  if  she  did  not  attend 
to  me  she  left  me  at  peace,  and  this  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  great  boon.  When  I  had 
been  with  her  two  days  another  squaw  came  to 
her  who.  when  she  saw  me  make  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  folded  her  hands,  and  kneeled  down  to 
pray  in  her  own  language.  I  did  not  understand 
ner,  but  I  prayed  also.  When  she  rose  from  her 
knees  she  came  to  me  and  began  to  talk  in  a 
friendly  manner.  When  I  signified  that  I  did 
not  understand  her  she  became  sad.  Then  I  re- 
collected that  I  had  formerly  been  able  to  make 
myself  understood  in  the  Huron  languge,  and* 
thought  she  might  be  able  in  some  measure  to 
<x)mprehend  it.  Then  she  went  away,  and  soon 
leturned  with  a  Huron  who  had  been  for  some 
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years  a  captive,  and  who,  though  not  a  proficio 
m  the  Mohawk  language,  knew  eDOugh  of  Fr^ 
for  us  to  speak  to  each  other.  She  talked  v^ 
much  of  you,  and  told  me  of  the  gid  wliow^ 
murdered  in  her  hut  by  a  wicked  Pale-face  froi 
whom  she  was  defending  you."  i 

"  The  good  Waga  walla !  Ah,  I  knew  she  wo  J 
never  forget  Cheriska !  Did  you  see  WagawaUJ 
husband  ?" 

"Yes,  and  I  must  own  that  I  never  knew 
more  noble  creature.  During  the  last  weeks 
my  stay  in  Gandawaga  I  baptized  him  in  seen 
This  was  a  fruit  ot  the  seed  you  sowed  there,  n 
dear  Jaques  ;  but  much  more  has  resulted  fco 
it,  and  could  a  mission  shortly  be  founded  thei 
the  Mohawk  country  would  soon  become  a  flourii 
ing  off- shoot  of  Christianity." 

**  May  God  grant  this,  Bressani.  I  have  i 
greater  desire  than  to  return  to  Gandawaga,  ai 
to  found  a  mission  there.  But  how  did  Spotta 
Snake  behave  when  they  knew  that  you  interesl 
yourself  about  the  Christians  ?  J  know  sometli 
of  your  work  from  your  letters  to  the  F.  Rectogi 
which  he  sent  me  copies." 

"  My  work  was  very  littie.  I  could  only 
one  Huron  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  w 
stood  at  the  stake.  With  the  warriors  who 
been  made  captives  earlier  I  could  do  notlul 
for  most  of  them  opposed  me  in  order  to  f^ 
favour  with  the  Mohawks.  But  among  the  lati 
I  found  several  who  wanted  me  to  instruct  ttai 
in  *'  prayer,"  and  to  hear  their  confessioos,  al 
whom  had  been  gained  so  far  by  you.  But  ll 
forgetting  part  ot  my  chief  business,  dear  broi 
A  white  man,  a  Frenchman  whom  you  kooam 
well,  came  by  chance  to  Gandawaga  fromanoC 
village  where  he  lives,  and  sent  the  most  cosJ 
greetings  to  you*    Now  guess  whom  it  was  ?" 

"  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  do  that,  forthel 
person  I  left  there,  the  faithful  Oblate,  CooU 
long  since  quitted  this  world." 

"No  F.  Jaques,  Couture,  is  still  living.*' 

"William  Couture  still  living?  Oh,  tell 
about  him  I " 

**  He  lives  in  a  village,  the  name  of  wbil 
have  forgotten,  and  was  there  taken  inf^ 
Mohawk  family.  His  foster-father,  or,  as  I 
more  rightly  called,  his  master,  brought  bil 
Gandawaga,  and  there  he  heard  of  your  esoi 
and  of  my  captivity.  Wagawalla  brought 
secretly  one  evening  to  the  hut  in  which  I 
living.  He  was  beside  himself  with  joy  at  i 
seeing  a  priest,  confessed,  and  then  sjpoke  of 
I  learned  little  about  himself,  for  the  tune  air" 
us  was  short.  He  did  not  complain  of  his  t 
ment,  but  said  he  was  carefully  watrhed, 
never  saw  a  white  man.  A  hawker  from 
selaerswyk  once  came  to  his  village,  and  sed 
to  be  in  search  of  him,  but  the  onlv  result 
that  the  man  was  sent  off  by  the  braves, 
Couture  was  dispatched  to  the  hunting  gr 
with  the  young  men.  He  had  had  a  sight  of 
man  in  the  distance,  but  he  now  gave  up  all  r 
of  rescue,  and  bore  his  hard  fate  with  fuU  * 
tion  to  God's  holy  Will.  He  said  he  was  to 
Gandawaga  the  next  morning,  and  should 
bably  be  sent  to  another  tribe." 

"  I  am  moved  by  your  intelligence ;  I 
his  trial  was  over.    I  hope  his  steadfastness 
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have  its  reward,  but  it  is  exposed  to  a  fearful  trial, 
fie  is  still  youDg,  and  if  the  savages  do  not  bring 
UiD  to  a  premature  end,  he  may  have  manv  years 
to  linger  in  captivity,  and  though  he  will  never 
forsake  his  religion,  he  will  have  continually  to 
Ijgbt  against  the  persuasions  of  the  Mohawks,  he 
vm  be  tormented  m  a  thousands  ways.  His  life 
liD  be  as  if  he  were  for  ever  under  the  lash." 

"A  successful  mission  among  the  savages  is 
fteooljr  thing  which  could  improve  his  position, 
procure  his  liberation  ;  I  see  that  clearly.*^' 
"  Yes,  a  successful  mission  would  put  an  end 
ibis  sufferings  if,  as  you  seem  to  think  pro- 
ide,  he  is  not  made  over  to  some  other  tribe.  I 
le  bitter  enemies  in  Gandawaga ;  and  now  that 
9  cannot  reach  me  they  would  vent  all  their 
jr upon  William." 

*Ikoow,  dear  father,  that  one  of  the  Mohawks 
ID  there,  a  cunning  old  man,  speaks  very  badly 
jou,  and  I,  too,  in  some  degree,  sh«Kv  his 

•bed.   The  old " 

Assendase  is  his  name." 
"Yes;  so  they  call  him.  Now  when  the  Hol- 
idera  purchased  my  liberty  after  a  few  months 
Pfivity.  this  Assendase  was  wild  with  rage,  and 
Bog  the  few  last  days  which  I  spent  in  Ganda- 
ga  he  tried  to  instigate  a  young  brave  to  destroy 


CHAPTER  XXL 

tus  were  the  two  new  friends  conversing, 
|en  the  F.  Rector  called  them,  and  told  that 
e  expected  Mohawk  delegation  would  arrive 
Three  Rivera  in  the  evening,  and  that  busi- 
■  would  begin  the  next  morning.  After  having 
3  counsel  with  them,  he  took  them  to 
Governor-General,  who,  after  having  ques- 
td  them  much  about  the  savages,  expressed  a 
ih  that  they  should  for  a  while  listen  to  what 
tsed  without  being  seen.  There  was  a  place 
^  they  could  be  very  well  concealed,  and  yet 
IT  and  see  everything,  and  he  begged  them  to 
ihim  whether  they  knew  any  of  the  Mohawks, 
liwhat  opinion  they  had  of  them.  The  next 
^ning  they  were  comfortably  placed  where  they 
M  hear  all  that  passed,  for  which  they  waited 
k  anxious  expectation. 

^t  eifi;ht  o'clock  the  Governor- General,  the 
ivaHer  de  Montmagny,  his  suite  and  the  few 
I  servants  who  belonged  to  the  colony,  with  an 
»preter,  took  their  places  upon  a  primitive 
d  of  tribunal  hastily  constructed  of  boards, 
bre  the  seat  of  the  Governor  stood  an  iron 
^oer,  with  glowing  charcoal,  which  represented 
'Council  fire,  without  which  a  Pow-wow  cannot 
ncld.  On  the  opposite  side  was  another  tri- 
s>  covered  with  skins,  and  intended  as  a  place 
the  Indians.  An  old  man,  well  acquainted 
^the  customs  of  the  Indians  acted  as  master 
we  ceremonies. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  the  Peace  Comis- 
anived.  It  consisted  of  four  chiefs  who  re- 
nted the  four  principal  villages  of  the 
.-^wks,  and  was  led  by  Kortsaeton.  They 
|*^ht  twelve  warriors  with  them  as  guards. 
^Jaques  only  knew  Kortsaeton,  and  three  of  the 
IJRives;  to  F.  Bressani  the  first  alone  was  known. 
'^«  ttvages  had   put  on  all  their 
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ornaments,  and  looked  very  impobing  after  their 
fashion.  Eagles*  feathers  were  stuck  into  their 
thick  scalp-locks,  their  well  dressed  skins  and 
their  light  coloured  woollen  garments  were  orna- 
mented with  gay  fringes,  feathers  and  glitterincf 
shells,  and  glass  beads,  and  yellow,  red  and  black 
stripes  and  spots  adorned  their  faces.  The  only 
weapons  they  carried  were  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife.  They  entered  the  place  now 
fitted  up  as  a  council  hall,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  di<?nity,  walked  round  it  several  times  with  a 
monotonous  chant,  and  took  their  places  on  the 
tribune. 

The  Governor  now  rose  and  saluted  the  dele- 
gates in  a  few  words  which  were  translated  by  the 
interpreter  into  Mohawk ;  then,  with  his  own 
hand,  he  lighted  a  long  calumet  from  a  co^l 
brought  by  one  of  his  attendants  from  the  brazier, 
blew  three  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  towards  the 
ceiling  of  the  hall,  and  then  presented  the  pipe  of 
peace  to  Kortsaeton,  who  did  the  same,  and  gave 
it  back,  after  which  it  made  the  round  amid  pro- 
found silence. 

The  Pow-wow  was  now  opened  with  the  required 
ceremonies.  Seventeen  wampum  girdles  were 
given  to  Kortsaeton  by  one  of  his  people,  which 
be  placed  one  b]^  one  at  the  feet  of  the  Governor 
with  an  explanation  of  its  meaning.  The  first  girdle 
was  a  sign  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  Mohawks, 
and  their  wish  to  conclude  a  lasting  peace  with 
the  Pale-faces  at  the  Great  River;  the  second 
signified  an  assurance  that,  as  a  proof  that  thye 
would  keep  their  promise,  the  Mohawks  would 
call  to  account  any  of  their  braves  who  should 
break  the  peace;  the  third  girdle  signified  the 
wish  of  the  Mohawks  that  the  French  would  pro- 
mote a  treaty  between  the  tribes  who  were  friendly 
to  them  and  the  Mohawks  ;  the  fourth  girdle  was 
meant  to  express  the  sorrow  of  the  sava&res  over 
the  life,  and  destruction  of  property  caused  by  the 
war.  The  remainder  of  the  girdles,  to  fifteen,  had 
each  a  peaceful  signification. 

When  these  fifteen  wampum  girdles  had  been 
laid  at  the  Governor's  feet,  the  eloquent  chief  was 
silent,  he  looked  at  the  two  strips  of  wampum 
which  were  still  in  his  hand,  and  were  more  orna- 
mented than  the  others,  stroked  them  lovingly, 
and,  drawing  himself  up,  continued  : 

"Onantio  is  the  wise  sagamore,  and  great 
chief  of  his  people.  He  and  the  sachems  and 
chiefs  around  him,  who  come  from  the  land  where 
dwells  the  great  light  that  makes  the  day,  shall 
now  hear  the  one  last  request  of  the  Ongwehonwe. 
The  great  spirit  gave  two  white  black-robes  into 
the  hands  of  his  red  children,  and  there  was  great 
joy  in  the  Ullage  because  of  this.  The  sachems, 
the  chiefs,  the  young  men,  and  the  squaws  sit 
listening  at  the  feet  of  the  black-robes,  from 
whom  they  heard  the  wonderful  things  they  know 
about.  But  they  have  both  left  us,  and  now  there 
is  sorrow  in  our  land.  One  of  the  black-robes, 
called  Ondesonk  in  Gandawaga,  has  gone  away, 
and  we  know  not  whither.  The  Pale- faces  at 
Cahotatea  have  locked  him  up,  and  he  is  perhaps 
now  their  prisoner,  and  suffers  great  pain.  When 
we  sought  for  Ondesonk,  they  said  he  was  not 
with  them.  The  Pale-faces  at  Cahotatea  are  not 
like  Onantio  and  his  people.  They  have  crooked 
and  double  tongues.    The  other  black- robe  also 
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went  to  the  false  men  at  Cahotatea.  He  was 
only  in  Gandawaga  for  a  short  time,  and  was 
very  kindly  treated  there.  The  Mohawks  are 
afraid  that  a  bad  fate  may  also  have  befallen  him. 
They  love  the  black-robes,  and  were  glad  when 
they  were  happy,  but  were  sorry  when  they  saw 
them  sad.  The  Ongwehonwe  long  after  the  good 
black-robe,  and  send  the  Pale-faces  at  the  Great 
Stream  by  the  hands  of  Kortsaeton,  these  two 
wampufn  girdles  that  Onantio  may  say  whether 
be  knows  where  the  black-robes  are,  and  whether 
the  Great  Spirit  has  protected  them  from  harm. 
And  they  beg  that  the  black-robes  may  again 
come  to  them.  Places  are  ready  for  them  in 
Candawaga  and  the  fire  still  bums  for  them  in 
the  wigwams.  They  may  return,  and  shall  be 
our  brothers.  We  will  love  and  respect  them 
and  will  listen  gladly  to  their  wise  words.  This 
is  the  message  which  Kortsaeton  has  to  bring  to 
the  mighty  Pale-faces  whose  great  sagamore  and 
chief  is  Onantio.     Kortsaeton  has  spoken." 

The  missionary  could  not  repress  a  bitter  smile 
when  he  heard  this  chief,  whom  they  both  had  be- 
lieved so  superior  in  mind  to  the  mass  of  his  peo- 
ple, tell  such  perfidious  lies  with  such  surprising 
coolness  and  courage. 

The  Governor  and  his  ofiBcers  were  also  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  clever  savage.  Scorn  and 
anger  were  expressed  in  their  faces,  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Montmagny  deliberated  as  to 
whether  he  should  call  ttie  priests  from  their  con- 
cealment and  by  this  means  punish  the  bold 
"deceiver  on  the  spot.  But  discretion  gained  the 
victory  over  anger,  and  the  Governor  rose  and 
said: 

"  We  have  heard  the  request  of  the  red  men. 
We  will  consider  the  words  of  the  chief  and  come 
to  a  conclusion.  Kortsaeton  knows  that  he  can- 
not expect  an  answer  at  once.  We  will  speak  to 
the  red  men  when  the  great  light  has  gone  to  rest 
and  has  risen  again.  White  men  think  of  what 
they  have  to  promise,  and  when  they  have  given 
their  word  they  keep  it.  We  wish  to  live  in  peace 
with  Kortsaeton  and  his  people,  and  to-morrow 
they  shall  have  an  answer  to  their  proposal. 
Then  they  shall  hear  what  we  know  of  the  two 
black-robes.  Kortsaeton  and  his  braves  may  now 
return  to  the  house  which  is  prepared  for  them. 
They  are  all  welcomed  by  the  white  men  as 
^ests." 

{To  be  continued,^ 


Economy. — Economy  is  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  a  state,  as  well  as  of  an  individual.  It  is  hot 
only  a  great  virtue  in  itself,  but  it  is  the  parent  of 
many  others.  It  preserves  men  and  nations  from 
the  commission  of  crime  and  the  endurance  of 
misery.  The  man  that  lives  within  his  income 
can  be  just,  humane,  charitable,  and  independent- 
He  who  lives  beyond  it,  becomes,  almost  neces- 
sarily, rapacious,  mean,  faithless,  contemptible. 
The  economist  is  easy  and  confortable ;  the  pro- 
digal harassed  with  debts,  and  unable  to  obtain 
the  necessary  means  of  life.  So  it  is  with  nations. 
National  character,  as  well  as  national  happiness, 
has,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
present  day,  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  pro- 
lusion. 


THE     KOH-I-KOOR, 

OR  MOUNTAIN  OP  UOHT. 


HE  origin  of  this  peerless  jewel  is  lost 
the  mists  of  legendary  antiquity. 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  e^ 
Turkish  invaders  of  India,  and  fo 
them  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mogi 
"  My  son,"  sa3rs  the  illustrious  Baber,"ha8^ 
a  jewel  from  the  Raja  which  is  valued  at  half 
expenses  of  the  world."  A  century  or  two  L 
the  Persian  conqueror,  Nadir  Shah,  sedo] 
glitter  in  the  turban  of  Baber's  conquered 
cendant,  exclaimed  with  rough  humour:  ' 
will  be  friends ;  let  us  exchange  turbans." 
the  exchange,  of  course,  took  place. 

The  Afghan  conqueror,  Ahmed  Shah, 
it  from  the  feeble  hands  of  Nadir  Shah's  sua 
sor,  and  so  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Shah  Sopja,  who  was  the  mberable  pretext  fol 
first  Afghan  war.    He  was  relieved  of  it  \ 
money-loving  Runjeet  Sin^,  who  on  his  death* 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  wily  Brahmin,  had 
half  disposed  to  make  his  peace  with  the  i 
world  by  sending  the  beautiful  jewel  to  adofl 
idol  of  Juggernaut.    Finally,  with  other  spO 
the  Afghan  war,  it  got  into  the  custody  I 
Punjab  Board,  then  consisting  of  Sir  Henry 
rence,  his  brother  John,  and  C.  G.  Mansel, 
was  reserved  for  the  ultimate  i>ossession  of 
English  Crown.    There  is  an  incident  of  its  ti 
fer  not  generally  known,  and  which  the  auth 
the  "Life  of   Lord  Lawrence,"   Mr.  Bos^ 
Smith,  relates  on  the  best  authority. 

At  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  boan 
jewel  was  by  it  committed  to  the  care  of 
Lawrence.  Perhaps  the  other  members  oi 
board  thought  he,  with  his  splendid  physique 
the  gnarled  knotted  stick  which  he  always  ca 
with  him,  and  which  the  Sikhs  considered  a 
of  familiar  spirit,  would  be  the  best  securit 
its  safe  keepmg.  But  here  they  misjudged 
man.  How  could  a  man  so  careless  of  the 
ventionalities  of  life— a  man  who  never 
jewel  on  his  person  till  the  orders  and  clasp  ^ 
he  won  compelled  him  to  do  so,  and  even 
put  them  remorselessly  in  the  wrong  place, 
was  it  likely  that  such  a  man  should  realize 
value  of  the  jewel  entrusted  to  him  ?  Hal 
consciously  he  thrust  it  into  his  waistcoat  p( 
wrapped  in  folds  of  cloth,  and  placed  in  a  ( 
box.  He  went  on  with  his  work,  chang^ 
dress  for  dinner,  and  threw  his  waistcoat  asT 

About  six  weeks  afterwards  a  letter  came 
Lord  Dalhousie  saying  the  queen  ordered 
jewel  to  be  immediatelv  transmitted  to  her. 
subject  was  mentioned  at  the  board,  when 
Lawrence  said  quietly :  "  Send  for  it  at  or 
••  Why  you  have  got  it,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
moment  the  fact  of  his  carelessness  flashea  1 
him.  He  was  horror-stricken,  and,  as  he  ^ 
to  describe  his  feelings  when  telling  the  stor 
said  to  himself:  "  Well,  this  is  the  worst  tr 
I  have  ever  yet  got  into."  But  he  gave  no 
of  trepidation.  "  Oh  yes,  of  course ;  I  i 
about  it,"  he  said,  and  went  on  with  bosiiie 
I  usual.    He  soon  slipped  away  to  his  private  i 
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ind,  vitb  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  sent  for  his  old 
bearer.  "  Have  you  got  an  old  box  that  was  in 
my  waistcoat  pocket  some  time  ago  ?  "  "  Yes, 
Sahib,  I  found  it,  and  put  it  into  one  of  your 
boxes."  "  Bring  it  here,*'  said  the  Sahib.  Upon 
Has  the  native  went  to  an  old  broken  tin  box, 
lid  produced  a  smaller  one  from  it.  "  Open  it, 
pd  see  what  is  inside.'*  He  watched  the  man 
II  fold  after  fold  of  the  wrapping  was  removed, 
pd  great  was  his  relief  when  the  precious  stone 
beared.  *'  There  is  nothing  here,  Sahib,"  said 
liiDan,  "but  a  bit  of  glass.'* 


mfSTERY  IN  THE  OLD  TOWN 
OF  WINCHESTER. 


By  K.  M.  Wbld, 
of  ** Lily  the  Lost  One,'*  *' Bessy,*'  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

T  was  not  long  before  Lord  Everdale 
again  knocked  at  Father  Brown's 
door,  for  he  was  impatient  to  hear 
more  about  Isabel. 
"  The  change  you  remark  in  Miss 
began  the  father,  after  a  few  casual 
'  originated  in  a  very  severe  illness 
or  three  years  ago,  which  brought  her  to  the 
^  of  deaUi.  She  then  reflected  on  the  useless 
.  life  she  had  led,  and  determined  that  if 
1  granted  her  a  few  more  years,  she  would 
war  to  do  better.  The  fever  abated  when 
le  seemed  almost  gone,  she  recovered  strength 
ilow  degrees,  and  was  most  anxious  to  cany 
'^her  good  resolutions ;  but  she  had  had  so 
K  religious  instruction  that  she  scarcely  knew 
r  to  begin.  God,  however,  in  His  goodness, 
^  her  the  help  she  required.  The  first  person 
^  example  really  made  an  impression  on  her, 
a  young  coundy  girl,  whom  Colonel  Qayton 
Siged  as  her  maid.  This  girl  was  the  daughter 
L  respectable  carpenter  in  Southampton,  and 
been  educated  by  a  French  abb^,  who  came 
^at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  lodged  at 
boose  of  her  parents,  and  educated  her.  She 
rrepdd  his  care,  for  she  was  considered  by  all 
koew  her  as  a  model  of  piety  and  innocence. 
Clayton  soon  discovered  and  appreciated  her 
ible  qualities;  she  saw  her  own  inferiority, 
Qtade  great  efforts  to  improve.  A  short  time 
^  this  she  was  introduced  to  a  learned  and 
iBplaiy  bishop,  who  ^ave  her  much  good 
^"^t  and  suppued  her  with  books  calculated  to 
ber  mina.  She  is  a  general  favourite.  I 
r^-/ you  are  acquainted  with  some  of  her  numer- 
te  mends.    Miss  Lushington  for  instance  ! " 

'Yes,  I  am  acquainted  with  Miss  Lushineton. 
•«  »  very  arousing,  but  then,  she  is  so  dreadfully 
J^cal,  that  I  should  fear  anything  like  intimacy 
1^  her.  She  is  almost,  if  not  quite  ill-natured. 
^  pots  on  a  smiling  expression,  and  then  comes 
^  ^  remarks  which  she  must  know  to  be  most 
•»Jj<mng  to  those  whom  she  addresses." 
"She  is  not  probably  aware  of  this  fault," 


answered  Father  Brown.  *•  Her  offensive  words 
may  be  merely  the  effect  of  giddiness  and  want  of 
thought." 

**  But  she  is  not  so  very  young  now.  Father 
Brown ;  she  is  old  enough  to  reflect  a  little  before 
speaking." 

"Do  you  know  Miss  Clayton's  friend.  Miss 
Fannv  Wheeler?" 

•*  Oh,  yes,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  little 
Fanny  Wheeler,  and  a  bright  merry  girl  she  is,, 
full  of  fun,  and  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  to  any 
one.  I  have  not  seen  her  for  some  time,  but  I 
should  be  delighted  to  meet  her  again.  But  now 
I  must  say  good  morning,  and  apologize  for 
having  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time." 

Lord  Everdale  departed,  fully  determined  to  go 
frequently  to  call  on  his  poor  old  sick  friend  the 
colonel ;  this  resolution  was  formed  not  oiUy  from 
the  kind  motive  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  invalid^ 
but  likewise  from  a  desire  to  see  Isabel,  whom  he 
had  always  admired,  although  he  would  not,  in 
former  days,  allow  himself  even  to  think  of  her  as 
a  wife,  she  so  loved  pleasure  and  was  utterly  in- 
diffierent  and  devoid  of  religion. 

Now,  however,  that  her  character  was  so 
changed,  there  was  no  reason  for  his  not  marry- 
ing her  if  he  wished. 

He  determined,  nevertheless,  to  do  nothing  in  a 
hurry,  but  to  look  well  before  he  took  the  final 
leap.  But  the  little  he  did  see  of  her  increased 
his  admiration  and  desire  to  see  more. 

He  called  one  morning,  and  Isabel  was  about  to 
leave  the  room,  when  the  door  was  flung  suddenly 
open,  and  a  merry  laughing  face  appeared. 

"Oh!  Bell,  Bell!^'  exclaimed  little  Fanny 
Wheeler,  for  she  it  was,  "  what  do  you  think  has 
happened  to  me  ?  I  am  terribly  vexed,  and  yet  I 
can  only  laugh.    I  have  actually  had  my  pocket 

Sicked,  and  lost  that  beautiful  purse,  given  to  me 
y  cousin  Bob.  I  never  had  a  good  purse  before,, 
and  I  did  love  that  dear  purse  so  much,  and  I 
took  such  care  of  it  too,  at  least  I  intended  to  do 
so.  Tke  worst  of  the  matter  is  that  jpa  savs  he 
does  not  pity  me  at  all,  that  it  is  quite  my  own 
fault." 

"  But,  Fanny  dear,  how  did  you  manage  to  get 
your  pocket  picked  with  so  many  police  about?" 

"  There  was  no  policeman  near,  and  a  traveller 
wearing  a  little  cape  begged  me  to  point  out  the 
way  to  Hanover  Square.  Of  course  I  did  so  and 
he  departed  well  satisfied.  I  went  feeling  quite 
light-hearted  at  having  heli>ed  the  poor  man,  but 
when  I  reached  the  snop  in  Oxford  Street  and 
wished  to  make  a  purchase,  I  found  that  my 
pocket  was  light  as  well  as  my  heart— my  purse 
was  gone !  I  cannot  help  laughing  now  when  I 
think  of  my  dismay !  I  hoped  at  first  that  I  had 
left  it  at  home,  and  returned  to  see,  but  no  purse 
did  I  find,  of  course  that  old  rojg^e  of  a  traveller 
must  have  taken  it,  while  I  was  intent  on  pointing 
out  the  way  to  Hanover  Square.  It  was  really  too 
bad  to  take  advantage  of  my  kindness  to  rob  me ; 
however,  it  is  useless  to  say  more,  it  cannot  be 
helped  now," 

Miss  Lushington  had  entered  the  room  while 
Fanny  was  speaking,  and  had  heard  her  tale. 
She  laughed,  and  said  in  a  satirical  tone  : 

"  It  served  you  quite  right ;  the  loss  of  your 

purse  will  perhaps  teach  you  to  be  less  careless  in 
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future,  for  evervone  says  you  cannot  be  trusted 
with  any  thing/' 

"Every  one?  Who  do  you  mean  by  every  one? 
Your  own  wonderful  self  is  the  every  one,  I  have 
no  doubt." 

'*  I  have  heard  your  sister  say  so  a  dozen 
times." 

"  Then  my  sister  was  very  unkind,  that  is  all  I 
can  say.  But  I  must  be  off.  Good-bye,  Bell 
dear.  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  sorry  that  I  have 
lost  my  purse.  Good-bye,  Bell.  Good-bye, 
Colonel  Clayton,"  she  said,  as  she  took  both 
his  hands  and  looked  at  him  in  her  merry  laugh- 
ing way. 

**  Good-bye,  you  merry  little  puss,"  answered 
he,  "come  and  see  me  again  very  soon,  for  you 
always  do  me  good." 

Fanny  skipped  out  of  the  room,  pretending  to 
forget  to  say  good-bye  to  Miss  Lushington  whom 
she  disliked. 

"She  really  ought  to  be  a  little  more  steady," 
said  Miss  Lushington  primly.  "  She  is  neatly 
twenty,  but  as  giddy  as  when  she  was  in  the 
school-room.  I  am  quite  glad  that  she  has  had 
the  lesson  of  losing  her  purse,  it  may  improve 
her." 

"  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  very  sorry,"  said  Isabel. 
"  She  may  be  a  little  thoughtless,  but  that  is  but  a 
very  small  fault,  and  I  think  it  was  a  great  pity  to 
tell  her  what  her  sister  said,  for  often  words  uttered 
unthinkingly  make  great  mischief  if  repeated." 

"Oh,  of  course,  I  am  wrong  ;  but  you  are  such 
a  particular  old  maid.  Is  she  not,  Lord  Ever- 
dale?" 

"  Miss  Clayton  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  right 
in  her  opinion,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  seen  great 
mischief  made  by  ladies  repeating  words  un- 
guardedly uttered.^' 

Miss  Lushington  coloured,  looked  angry,  and 
soon  after  left  the  room.  She  was  angry,  not 
with  herself,  bat  with  Isabel,  and  she  was  the 
more  put  out,  because  many  circumstances  had 
shown  her  the  high  estimation  in  which  her  friend 
was  held  by  Lord  Everdale,  and  having  decided 
in  her  own  mind  that  he  would  be  a  good  match  for 
herself,  she  detested  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
rival.  She  determined,  now,  to  call  in  some 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood  who  were  great 
newsmongers,  in  hopes  of  hearing  something  ex- 
citing or  amusing. 

She  was  not  disappointed  in  her  expectations, 
for  the  moment  she  entered  the  room  her  friend. 
Miss  Finley,  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  Miss  Lushington !  have  you  heard  that 
your  friend  Lord  Everdale  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried ?  " 

"  To  be  married  ?  No,  indeed,  I  know  thing 
about  it.    Whom  is  he  going  to  marry  ?  " 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  you  have  not  heard 
such  a  piece  of  news?  I' thought  you  were  inti- 
mate." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true.  Who  told  you  ? 
and  whom  is  he  going  to  marry  ?  Do  you  know 
her?    Is  she  young?" 

"Yes,  young  and  very  pretty,  she  is  the  daughter 
of  an  Italian  count.  He  saw  a  great  deal  of  her 
when  they  were  in  Rome  together ;  he  fell  in  love 
with-hefyand^  she-is  eoraing  over  to  England  to 
cemain  with  his  mother  until  the  marriage  takes 


place,  as  her  own  parents  are  dead.    Her  naa 
is  Lucia  Baldechim.    The  part  which  does  sm 
prise  me,  is  his  liking  to  marry  a  foreigner ! 
thought  he  was  a  regular  John  Bull ;  but  there 
no  accounting  for  tastes,  and  they  say  she  is  vei 
beautiful  and  accomplished." 

Had  it  been  a  few  months  earlier.  Miss  Lusl 
ington  would  have  been  much  put  out  by  this  u 
telligence;  but  now  she  felt  certain  that  Loi 
Everdale  preferred  Isabel  to  herself,  she  faDci( 
her  friend  wished  to  catch  him ;  and,  therefor 
as  she  felt  a  kind  of  malicious  pleasure  in  tl 
thought  of  her  disappointment,  she  determined ' 
make  some  excuse  for  her  return,  and  herself  i 
announce  the  news  to  Isabel,  that  she  might  e 
joy  her  surprise  and  annoyance. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  Isabel  was  seab 
by  her  father.  Miss  Lushington  soon  enten 
upon  her  real  business,  the  first  step  in  which  m 
to  ask  if  Isabel  had  heard  "  the  news,"  thovi 
she  perceived  that  to  her  it  would  probably  bet 
news  at  all. 

"Of course,  you  know  that  your  friend,  U 
Everdale  is  going  to  be  married." 

Isabel  did  not  reply ;  she  had  just  droppedj 
embroidery  needle  on  the  floor,  and  was  nana 
diligently  for  it,  as  she  had  no  other.  J 

"  What  a  fuss  you  make  about  your  needle! 
said  Miss  Lushington,  impatiently.  "  There  it 
sticking  in  the  siae  of  your  work." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Isabel,  lookinc^  up,  "I I 

sorry  to  have  given  you  the  trouble  of  seeking  if 

Her  face  was  much  flushed,  but  that  was 

natural  consequence  of  stooping  down  to  hunt  I 

the  needle  on  the  floor. 

"  Now,  Bell,  sit  down  quietly  and  teH  me  i 
about  it.  When  did  he  tell  you  he  was  goin^ 
be  married  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  at  all,"  answered  Isalx 
quietly. 

"  Nonsense  I  he  must  have  told  you  sometbi 
as  he  comes  here  every  day." 

"  Lord  Everdale  comes  here  to  see  my  d 
father,  and  I  generally  leave  them  alone  doii 
the  greatest  part  of  his  visit." 

"  Ah !  you  want  to  get  out  of  it ;  I  suppose 
told  you  in  confidence ;  but  I  promise  to  be  I 
discreet  if  you  will  tell  me  everything ;  more  ci 
cially  as  it  is  a  secret  that  every  one  knows." 

"  If  every  one  knows  it,  why  ask  me  ?  I  krt 
nothing  but  what  you  tell  me." 

"  Well,  then,  he  is  going  to  be  married  tol 

daughter  of  an  Italian  count ;  she  is  handsoj 

accomplished,  and  her  name  is  Baldechini.  S 

is  just  come  over  to  remain  with  his  mother,  ua 

they  are  married  after  Easter,  as  her  own  pa«« 

are  dead." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  tnie. 

"And  why  not?"  ^ 

"  I  havp  my  own  reasons  for  feeling  sure  m 

the  repoit  is  unfounded."  .     •  .^—i 

"  Your  ov^  n  reasons  !  then  you  are  in  his  cob 

dence  after  all !  "  said  Miss  Lushington  wj 

bant* ring   tone.      "You   have   your  own  w*l 

reasons  for  not  believing  it."  , 

"  True,  but  I  am  not  bound  to  give  thcml 

you."  -  -" 

**  Of  course  not,  of  course  not,  Mrs.  MysW 

but  I  hear  %<i<,orJ,b^\!im§l^^"^ 
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tdasdf;  if  it  is,   I  will  ask  him  about  it  at 
once." 

"Do  not  be  so  indiscreet,"  said  Isabel,  hur- 
dedlj, "  I  koow  that  it  is  he,  for  he  promised  to 
hnag  a  book  to  my  father." 

"  But  I  will.    I  am  not  as  prim  and  proper  as 
loo]  I  always  speak  my  mind  to  every  one." 
["You  do,  I  know,"  said  Isabel,  "  but  for  all 
iftt  it  is  Dot  always  the  rieht  thing  to  do." 
iThe  door  openea,  and  Lord  Everdale  entered ; 
psiluted  the  two  ladies,  and  then  sat  down  by 
■old  Mend,  to  whom  he  gave  the  book. 
r^Good  morning.  Lord  Everdale,"  said   Miss 
phington;  "I  beg  to  congratulate  you." 
t*To  congratulate  me.  Miss  Lushington  ?    You 
boost  kind,  but  I  am  not  aware  at  the  present 
■MQt  of  any  particular  subject  for  congratula- 

pOh,  no,  indeed  I  it  is  a  profound  secret !  but 
pU  be  very  discreet,  and  not  divulge  what  every 
p  knows." 
What  can  you  mean.  Miss  Lushington? 
t  is  it  that  every  one  knows  but  myself?  " 
••Ha !  ha !  you  think  you  can  take  me  in,"  said 
s  Lushington,  in  a  bantering  tone,  **  but  I  know 
about  it.'^ 

^"Indeed!    Well,  the  only  thmg  that  I  know, 
every  one  else  knows,  is  that  you  have  very 
pping,  mischief-making  acquaintances  1  " 
^Miss  Lushington    felt    annoyed,    and  replied 
fcrply: 

p  You  need  not  affect  not  to  know  that  you  are 
p»?  to  be  married  after  Easter !  " 
r"  1  ever  am  married,  it  will  be  after  Easter; 
ptainly  not  before." 

r'But  you  are  going  to  be  married  a  fortnight 
^ /Aw  Easter?" 

"Am  I,  indeed  ?  and  who  says  so  ?  " 
"Everyone." 

E"  Of  course  every  one  knows  every  one's  affairs 
£r than  he  does  himself!  I  am  afraid,  Miss 
nington,  that  you  will  never  gain  the  thousand 
tQds  promised  to  the  person  who  minds  only 
own  affairs." 

];But  is  it  true.  Lord  Everdale  ?  " 
[/Why  do  you  ask  me  what  every  one  knows,  it 
^M  be  a  loss  of  time  to  answer." 
"Ah,  then,  I  know  it  is  true,  for  you  try  to  get 
tofit."  '       J         J       s 

^"You  are  quite  right  in  bein^  satisfied  with 
J^t  every  one  says,  and  I  advise  you  to  return 
pyow  sagacious  friends,  and  to  tell  them  so." 
Miss  Lushington  looked  annoyed ;  but,  finding 
^^  useless  to  ask  anything    more,  left  the 

I^rd  Everdale  laughed  heartily  when  she  was 
iojje,  and  said : 

''I  know  the  foundation  of  this  absurd  gossip, 
^  i  ?»a8  determined  not  to  gratify  Miss  Lush- 
Wou's  idle  curiosity.  The  fact  is,  that  an 
*^^  girl,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  in  Italy, 
7^^  Luda  Baldechini,  is  come  over  to  England 
^  aend  a  few  months  with  my  mother,  previous 
^ber  marriage  with  Count  Guiseppe  Borgia. 
iwt  18  the  whole  of  the  matter.  May  I  ask  if 
y^^beheved  the  report?" 

.  *Jj*donlyjust  neardof  it  from  Miss  Lushing- 
^,.^^  you  came  in,"  replied  Isabel.  "  I  enter 
80  Uttle  into  society,  you  know." 


i  wa 
[wom. 


"  All  the  better ;  such  gossipping  is  a  mere  loss 

■  of  it  cud         

probable?" 


of  time  ;  but  when  you  heard  of  it  cUd  you  think  it 


'  I  did  not  think  it  probable,  as  I  have  so  often 
heard  you  say,  that  if  ever  you  married  you  should 
marry  an  English  woman.  But,  then,  persons 
often  change  their  minds  when  fascinated  by 
Italian  eyes  and  the  sunny  expression  you  have  so 
often  described  in  the  young  Icalian  girls !  " 

"  You  are  right.  Miss  Clayton,  but  rest  assured 
that  no  charms  would  ever  draw  me  into  marrying 
a  foreigner." 

At  this  moment  another  visitor  was  announced, 
and  Lord  Everdale  took  leave. 

Months  passed  away,  and  there  was  not  the 
least  visible  improvement  in  Colonel  Clayton's 
health.  His  mind  became  more  affected,  and  he 
was  so  irritable  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
any  one  to  please  him. 

Isabel  did  her  best,  but  in  vain.  If  he  had  no 
appetite  he  complained  of  the  food.  If  she  went 
out  for  half  an  hour  he  accused  her  of  neglect, 
and  if  she  remained  at  home,  he  found  some- 
thing else  to  grumble  about.  A  hard  trial  he 
was  indeed  to  his  poor  daughter,  and  to  all 
around  him.  Had  he  appreciated  and  valued 
her  endeavours  to  give,  nim  comfort,  Isabel 
would  have  found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  giving 
up  everything  for  him.  But  to  make  so  many 
sacrifices  and  receive  nothing  in  return  save 
complaints  re<}uired  a  good  aeal  of  patience. 
She  knew,  it  is  true,  that  his  disease  was  the 
cause  of  all,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  in- 
justice ;  but,  for  all  that,  she  could  not  help  being 
sadly  depressed  at  times,  more  especially  when  he 
complained  of  her  to  others,  and  particularly  to 
Lord  Everdale. 

Father  Brown  called  one  day  when  she  was 
particularly  distressed,  and  she  told  him  how  sad 
she  was,  and  that  she  could  not  even  pray  now. 

He  looked  at  her  kindly,  and  said : 

**  These  things  are,  of  course,  very  difficult  to 
bear,  my  dear  mend,  but  your  neglect  of  prayer  is 
like  a  person  suffering  from  a  wound  who  refuses 
to  make  use  of  the  ointment  which  would  heal  it. 
Remember  that  every  grace  we  require  can  be 
obtained  by  prayer,  but  that  without  prayer  we 
can  do  nothing.  Renew  each  day  the  acceptance 
of  the  cross,  which  you  received  with  patience  in 
the  beginning,  and  do  not  struggle  now  because 
the  weight  is  a  little  increased.  Continue  to  sajr : 
*  Thy  Will  be  done,'  and  your  troubled  mind  will 
soon  be  calm  and  peaceful." 

**  I  will  do  my  best,  father,  indeed  I  will,  and 
try  not  to  repine." 

She  kept  tier  word,  and  although  the  pettish- 
ness  and  constant  discontent  of  the  invalid  still 
tried  her  much  at  times,  she  did  not  again  give 
way  to  over  depression  or  discouragement,  but 
enaeavoured  to  accept  everything  with  patience. 

A  few  months  passed  without  much  change, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  decided  improvement 
was  observed  in  Colonel  Clayton's  health. 

Isabel  was  delighted,  but  her  cup  of  joy  was 
soon,  alas !  dashed  to  the  ground,  for  this  species 
of  revival  was  merely  the  prelude  to  a  second  fit, 
a  fit  so  severe  as  to  deprive  him  completely  of  the 
iise  of  one  side,  alth<jugh;  g^^i^Cb^^j^nS^  fe 
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tellectual  powers  were  quite  restored,  and  every 
symptom  of  irritability  or  depression  vanished. 

He  seemed  like  one  roused  from  a  deep  sleep, 
but  was  fiiUy  aware  that  his  end  was  fast  a[»- 
proaching,  and  begged  to  receive  the  last  Sacra- 
ments without  delay.  His  wishes  were  complied 
with,  and  he  received  the  holy  consolations  of 
religion  with  great  peace  and  calmness.  Soon 
sdter  he  turned  to  Isabel,  who  was  kneeling  by 
his  side,  put  his  hand  on  her  head,  blessed  her, 
and  said  she  would  inherit  all  he  possessed.  Half 
an  hour  after  he  had  breathed  his  last. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  Lord  Everdale  was  present  at  the  service  in 
the  church.  He  heard  a  few  days  after,  that 
Isabel  intended  to  leave  town  immediately ;  there- 
fore, he  wrote  to  beg  permission  to  call  on  her  be- 
fore her  departure. 

He  had  been  so  kind  and  attentive  to  her  father 
that  she  could  not  refuse  his  request.  He  was 
delighted  at  her  acquiescence,  and  determined  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  offering  her  his  hand  and 
heart.  He  felt  that  it  was  not  quite  correct  to 
broach  such  a  subject,  so  soon  after  her  bereave- 
ment ;  but  men  in  love  soon  stave  over  such  ob- 
jections, and  as  he  had  a  somewhat  high  opinion 
of  himself,  he  felt  certain  that  Miss  Clayton  would 
accept  him  at  once. 

He  reached  the  house  at  the  hour  named,  and 
entered  her  morning  room  with  a  palpitating 
heart.  He  remarked  her  paleness  and  the  anxious 
expression  of  her  eye ;  but  approached,  took  her 
hand  respectfully,  and  would  have  kissed  it  had 
she  not  instantly  urithdrawn  it,  and  stepped  a  little 
back. 

"  Miss  Clayton,"  he  said,  "  I  am  come  to  tell 
tell  you  how  deeply  I  sympathise  ^th  you,  at  the 
present  moment,  when  you  must  feel  the  loss  of 
your  dear  father  so  deeply/^ 

"You  are  very  good,  and  I  thank  you,"  she  re- 
plied, rather  coldnr. 

He  was  quite  taken  aback,  but  again  spoke. 

*'  My  dear  Miss  Clayton,  I  cannot  easily  express 
how  much  I  have  admired  your  conduct  to  your 
poor  afflicted  father,  during  the  last  two  years ; 
such  a  good  daughter  as  you  have  been  would  be 
a  perfect  treasure  to  any  man.  I  have  sometimes 
fancied  that  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  regarded 
by  you  with  some  esteem,  may  I  venture  to  hope 
that  a  little  affection  is  mingled  with  that 
esteem  ?  " 

"  I  esteem  you  much,"  replied  Isabel,  "  and  I 
am  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  dear 
father." 

"Is  that  aU?" 

"  What  more  do  you  expect  ?  " 

"  But  is  the  only  feeling  you  have  for  me  simply 
the  gratitude  you  say  you  owe  me  for  havin^^  been 
attentive  to  your  dear  fi&ther  during  his  ill- 
ness?" 

"  I  fed  friendship  for  all  who  loved  my  father." 

"  And  nothing  more  ?  " 

Isabel  made  no  reply. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Clayton,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  came 
to  tell  you  that  I  love  you :  yes,  I  love  you  de- 
votedly, and  I  conjure  you  to  consent  to  be  my 
wife.'^ 

"  It  is  impossible." 

"  ImpossiDle !    What  can  you  mean  ?  " 


'*  I  mean  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  lor  me  ti 
be  your  wife." 

"And  why  so?" 

"  I  cannot  give  my  reasons,  but  my  words  art 
nevertheless,  true." 

"  Oh,  why  is  it  impossible  for  you  to  marry  me 
Do  you  dislike  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed !  I  both  esteem  and  admii 
your  character." 

•*  You  cannot,  then,  really  mean  that  you  utteri 
refuse  to  marry  me  ?  " 

"  I  never  say  a  thing  unless  I  really  mean  it 
and  now  I  implore  you  to  leave  me ;  and  I  mo 
say  farewell  for  a  long  time,  as  I  am  going 
spend  some  months,  at  least,  with  my  cousin 
Scotland." 

"  Will  nothing  make  you  relent,  my  dear  Mi 
Clayton  ?  cannot  you  give  me  some  hope,  sof 
little  hope?" 

But  Isabel  made  no  reply ;  sh6  merelv  moM 
to  him  to  leave  the  room ;  and,  as  he  did  w 
seem  inclined  to  obey,  she  walked  out  herself  ^ 
another  door. 

Lord  Everdafe  left  the  house  in  a  state  of  mm 
difficult  to  describe.  He  was  gneved,  hd  was  di 
appointed,  he  was  indignant  at  being  so  decided 
rerased.  He  had  made  certain  of  being  accepti 
at  once,  having  long  fancied  that  Isabel  loved  ai 
esteemed  him  m  her  heart ;  so,  as  he  was  no 
and  she  had  a  good  fortune,  there  seemed  nopd 
sible  reason  lor  bis  want  of  succe^.  He  m 
mortified,  too,  at  the  manner  in  which  she  H 
refused  his  offer ;  if  she  had  pleaded  pre-enga| 
ment,  or  vocation  to  the  religious  state,  he  «M 
not  have  been  so  angry,  but  a  plain,  blank  1 
fusal !  Of  course,  the  only  reason  of  her  pcessi 
him  to  come  to  the  house  was  for  the  sake  of  I 
father,  and  now  he  was  dead  she  cared  not  wfaed 
she  ever  saw  him  again. 

He  was  deeply  pained.  He  felt  that  hit  bof 
of  future  happmess  were  dashed.  He  detendi 
to  let  his  house  in  London,  and  pay  a  long  |tf 
mised  visit  to  a  sister  in  Lisbon,  and  to  set  ooti 
once. 

{2o  be  continued.) 
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^^xrbornc;  ur,  tbc  |jouse  at  t^t  J[oiu  WEu^b, 

By    EDWARD    HENEAGE    BERING, 
luihar  of  ihe  **Ckic/iains  Daughter  and  other  Poems,'"   "Grey's   Cour/,"  ek.,  etc. 


B  CHAPTER  III. 

ROM  the  time  when  I  began  life  on  my 
own  account,  that  hfe  had  been,  more 
or  less,  a  homeless  one,  and  especially 
s  last  years  of  it.  The  first  two  years  were 
&sed  in  a  marching  regiment ;  the  next  three  in 
porously  unsuccessful  efforts  to  convert  Austra- 
7^ 


lian  sheep  into  English  gold ;  the  last  three  had 
been  filled  up  with  omnigenous  investigations^ 
not,  inde3d,  to  the  extent  of  Hooke's  advice,  that 
people  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  history  of  "potters,  tobacco-pipe 
makers,    glaziers,  glass-grinders,    looking-glass 

makers  or  foilers,  spectacle  makers  and  optic 
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glass  makers,  makers  of  counterfeit  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  bugle  makers,  lamp  blowers, 
colour  makers,  colour  grinders,  glass  painters, 
«namellers,  vamishers,  colour  sellers,  painters, 
limners,  picture  drawers,  makers  of  baby-heads, 
of  little  bowling  stones  or  marbles,  fustian  makers, 
music- masters,  linsey- makers  or  toggers,  the  his- 
tory of  schoolmasters,  writing  masters,  printers, 
bookbinders,  stage-players,  dancing  masters,  and 
vaulters,  apothecaries,  chirurgeons,  seamsters, 
butchers,  bakers,  laundresses,  cosmetics,"  etc., 
«tc. — but  tolerably  extensive  for  my  sn^all  powers. 
At  any  rate,  as  far  as  limited  opportunities  and  an 
•equally  limited  preparation  for  profiting  by  them 
could  enable  me  to  take  a  survey  of  men  and 
things,  I  had  certainly  noticed  something,  and 
thought  a  little. 

I  began  this  autobiographical  sketch  with  the 
mental  determination  that  the  part  of  self  should 
be  omitted  from  it,  for  the  events  I  am  about  to 
record  concern  others  and  not  myself.  I  may 
seem  to  have  forgotten  my  resolution ;  but  it  is  not 
so.  I  shall  keep  my  word  in  a  Pickwickian  sense 
1  am  a  separable  accident,  a  sort  of  debased 
ornamentation  hardly  belonging  to  the  structure 
of  the  story,  yet  not  entirely  removeable  from  it, 
without  breaking  off  pieces  thereof.  But  I  shall 
get  out  of  the  way  presently. 

Perhaps  a  sensational  moralist  might  say  that  I 
took  (in  another  sense  than  the  author  intended) 
Adam  Smith's  plea  for  the  necessity  of  having 
philosophers  to  take  part  in  the  division  of  labour 
— viz.,  that  there  ou^t  to  be  men  whose  business 
it  is  to  do  nothing,  and  observe  everything.  But 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  only  mention 
those  three  periods  of  my  life  because  they  bear 
upon  something  that  Sherborne  said — something 
that  a  great  many  Sherbornes  and  a  great  many 
better,  &r  better  men  than  he,  have  felt,  and  do 
feel — feel  it  stealing  over  their  senses  as  men  feel 
the  creeping  drowsiness,  so  powerful  and  so 
deadly,  that  lulls  them  into  lifelessness  among  the 
Alpine  snow-drifts. 

Those  three  periods,  then,  bear  upon  that 
something,  and  this  is  how  they  bear  upon  it. 

I  had  begun  responsible  life  in  a  barrack-room, 
and  a  barrack-room  is  far  from  being  a  home.  I 
had  then  lived  in  an  Australian  hut,  which  is  still 
farther  from  being  so,  when  its  inhabitant  is  an 
**  unprotected  man  ** ;  finally  I  had  taken  to  con- 
tinental life,  and  that  seems  farthest  of  all  ^om 
suggesting  any  idea  of  abstract  domesticity  to  the 
said  unprotected  man,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
like  club- life  in  London,  it  looks  more  settled 
down  in  its  unsettlement. 

Well,  then,  as  I  trudged  along  down  the  hill, 
saying  nothing,  thinking  as  much,  and  day- 
dreaming backwards,  I  stumbled  upon  this  com- 
parative estimate  of  my  homeless  life  during  the 
last  ten  years,  as  differing  from  that  with  which 
all  the  scenery  before  me  was  associated.  I  can't 
think  why  I  said  it ;  but  I  did.  I  can't  think  how 
I  could  have  so  exposed  a  sensitive  spot  in  my 
idiosyncracy ;  but  I  did  expose  it,  by  saying  aloud 
just  what  I  was  musing  aoout ;  whereupon  Sher- 
Dome — to  whom  the  remark  was  not  addressed, 
but  to  Don  Pascolini,  if  any  one,  said  bluntly,  or 
rather  with  the  jagged  bluntness  of  a  knife  which 
has  lost  its  edge  and  tears  in  wounding : 


implies  self-praise)  "  Tve  lots  to  be 
of,  and  I  don't  go  in  for  fine  feelings  or 


**  Home  !  I  don't  profess  anything,  and  I've 
lots  to  be  ashamed  of,  (it  is  wondenul,  by  the 
bye,  how  popular  that  kind  of  vague  self-accusatioa 
is  which 

ashamed  of,  and  i  don't  go 
infallible  rules  for  everything  " 

«  Who  does  ?  "  thought  I ;  but  I  let  him  ^  on,, 
for  I  saw  what  he  was  driving  at,  and  considerol 
it  best  to  get  it  over.  ' 

"  I  doirt  profess "  (how  prosy  a  man  does 
become  when  he  takes  the  Une  of  agres^ve 
humility  to  slip  in  a  foul  blow  at  some  teodetj 
point) ~"  I  don't  profess  all  that  sort  of  thiog, 
but •* 

'*  But  you  profess  very  loudly  that  you  don't," 
said  I,  for  I  felt  the  jagged  edge,  and  could  see 
the  weapon.     "You  had  better  say  it  out  at  once; 
there  is  no  mistaking  what  you  mean.   You  mean 
that  the  house  at  the  foot  of  that  hill  was  of 
home  when  a  child,  and  till  1  went  out  into  tne 
world ;  that  my  father  was  an  Anglican  clergr* 
man  ;  that  all  my  earliest  recollections  of  chudr 
hood,  with  its  joyous  innocence  and  incomparabk 
freshness,  were  connected  with  the  old  chords 
and  its  low  tower,  and  its  Norman  arch  over  tbi 
entrance,  and  with  all  the  well- remembered  facd 
of  the  old  men  in  smock-frocks,  and  the  oU 
women  in  red  cloaks,  and  the  sins^rs  who  used  ti 
come  and  sing  at  Christmas  in  me  dinin^-rooi^ 
when  the  wind  had  a  deep,  hollow  sound  in  thi 
chimney,  and  the  bark  of  the  house-dog  madei 
weird- like  echo  against  the  wall  of  that  hooai 
which  I  loved  as  I  never  can  love  any  othee 
This  is  what  you  meant,  only  you  would  proba^ 
have  put  it  in  a  more  prosaic  and  matenal  wa] 
You  would  have  talked  about  the  Christmas-boa 
and  the  mincepies,  instead  of  the  Norman  aid 
and  the  wind  howling  in  the  chimney.    But  ffl 
mean  a  lot  more  than  this,  and  I  am  going  to  M 
you  what  it  is,  because  it  is  a  pity  for  people  I 
deceive  themselves,  and  think  they  are  exercisii 
freedom  of  judgment  when  they  are  in  reality  tl 
unconscious  slaves  of  worldly  interest  and  huai 
respect,  till  they  mistake  a  gross  prejudice  for  I 
objective  truth.     What  you  mean  is,  that  tl 
Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established,  b 
appropriated  (and  so  it  has,  as  far  as  the  di 
without  the  kernel  is  concerned)  all  the  great  t 
avenues  of  influence  connected  with  all  thol 
fundamental  institutions  of  England  which,  in 
natural  order,  have  made  this  country  what  she 
and  kept  her  so.    Now,  you  think,  though  " 
don't  exactly  say  it,  that  an  Englishman 
becomes  a  Catholic  in  these  days  forgoes  all 
advantages,  which  of  course  he  does,  and  taka 
a  sort  of  disinherited  religion — ^as  Dr.  Parr  imp 
when  he  once  said  to  a  Catholic  priest, '  You 
the  eldest  son  of  the  church,  but  we've  gpt 
property' — so  that  he  is  not  in  the  position 
would  have  been  in  had  he  lived  before  tht  R« 
mation,  but  in  a  totallv  different  one,  bdng  a  s 
of  spiritual  ticket-of-leave  man,  who  is.*^^^^ 
certain  rights  of  citizenship  under  conditions  Oflj 
very  clearly  defined.    No  1    It  doesn't  par 
course  not ;  and  a  convert  doesn't  even  eo; " 
kind  of  mysterious  respect  shown  to  CL 
generally,  and  expressed  in  undertones  at  » 
corners    of    drawing-rooms,    and    showa  bmJJ 
demonstrativ-Iy  in  after-dinner  speeches,  when" 
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political  concession  is  involved  thereby.    But  such 

a  flew  of  the  matter  presupposes  either  that  there 

isDOSQch  thing  as  objective  truth,  or  else  that  a 

nasfflay  reject  it  if  the  civil  power  apostatizes. 

Batjw  mean  something  more  still  ?  " 

"Goon,"  said  Sherborne  doggedly. 

"Yoamean/'  said  I— "though,  perhaps,  you 

never  recognized  the  notion  in  your  mind — ^you 

oeao  that  the  Catholic  Church  of  to-day  is  not 

vfaat  it  was  when  it  made  a  new  world  after  the 

ireak-Qp  of  the  old  heathen  empire,  not  what  it 

«u  when  it  helped  the  barons  to  put  down  the 

taim  of  King  John,  not  what  it  was  when  it 

ttnti&ed  itself   with  what  was  greatest  in  the 

tective  character  and  genius  of  every  nation  in 

l»  lailized  world.    But,  my  'dear  fellow,  the 

Art  b  just  what  it  always  was ;  and  now,  as 

i;it  knows  how  to  develope,  guide,  and  utilize 

Aat  is  distinctively   greatest   in  a  nation. 

S  Qoerring  instinct  it  knows  the  eenius  of  the 

k,  and  probes  the  innermost  depths  of  the 

Hes  that   form    its   best,    its   most   truly 

institutions.    Perhaps  you  will  say  that 

^assuming  you  to  say  what  you  have  not  said, 

it  is  true  fiterally ;  but  you  would  never  think 

toying  that  you  meant  in  substance  what  I 

said?' 

I  suppose  I  did,"   he  answered,  relapsing 

the  weary  quietism  of  a  man  who  has  become 

^itnated  to  holding  his  convictions  provisionally. 

'I  didn't  mean,"  I  said,  "  to  get  upon  the  sub- 

'  of  religion,  and  I  have  given  you  reasons  why 

ind  it ;  I  was  compelled  to  speak,  however,  not 

what  you  said,  but  by  what  you  caused  me  to 

'  about  that  home  ot  my  childhood.    Do  you 

.K)se  that  I  haven't  thought  of  all  you  could 

Rbly  scggest    to  wound   me   with,  through 

ce  of  me,  of  yourself,  of  everyUiing  that 

ts  what  you  said,  and  what  you  did  not 

?  Do  you  suppose  that  anything  but  the  cer- 

1y  of  Divine  faith,  which  a  man  can  trifle  mth 

at  the  peril  of  his  soul,  could  have  made  me 

k  through  such  associations  as  those  of  which 

old  church  tower  reminds  me  ?    I  teU  you  that 

cry  like  a  child,  and  kiss  the  very  walls— 

itnccoed  walls  of  the  ugly  Georgian  house. 

you  I  love  that  spot  of  ground  to  a  degree 

1st  your  comprehension." 

your  father  and  your  mother  ?  "  said  he 

slightly  interrogative. 

know  about  that  as  well  as  I  do,"  said  I, 

^  away  towards  Don  Pascolini,  who  had 

!idt  to  mmself  all  this  while. 

erbome  pulled  out  a  cigarette  from  a  case, 

and  replied  at  his  leisure : 

Ton  are  enthusiastic." 

was  welcome  to  the  poor  triumph  ;  he  was 
ne  to  the  last  word.  We  were  passing 
Kn  two  hundred  yards  of  what  had  once  beep 
f  home,  and  never  could  be  so  a| 


» again. 


I  CHAPTER  IV. 

P^Aat«Bponl  sidaoftbegMttloo,  I  can  have  no  ditpate 
gyW'  An  tka  b«ie6cUl  ciroimtUacM  of  life,  and  all  the 
T^Nl^Mi,  Be  oo  tiie  part  jon  noald  inTito  me  to. 

it^PPOSI  that  most  of  us  have  known  what  it  is 
^  M  a  wdi-xem«nibered  house,  revisited  under 


altered  circumstances,  or  under  the  emphasizing 
influence  of  a  gap  in  time,  something  besides  that 
which  the  builder  put  there. 

And  I  suppose,  too,  that  some  of  us  have  soipe- 
times  recognized  the  influence  of  neighbouring 
locality  in  the  details  of  the  general  impression 
which  we  feel,  and  of  the  vaguely  vivid  pictures 
that  float  before  the  mind's  eye  like  moonbeams 
on  the  sea,  when  the  moon  is  behind  a  broken 
mass  of  driving  cloud. 

I  saw  Bramscote,  then,  as  the  builder  made  it, 
as  memory  peopled  it,  as  imagination,  modified 
by  experience  and  something  more,  idealized  it. 
I  saw  it,  too,  in  connection  with  what  I  remem- 
bered of  other  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
of  those  who  lived,  or  had  lived  In  them  ;  in  con- 
nection with  their  ups  and  downs,  their  influence, 
and  their  characters,  when  they  had  any ;  and  in 
connection  with  my  own  life,  its  foreshadowines, 
its  beginnings,  its  developments,  its  labyrinths, 
and  its  clue-threads,  its  dead  reckoning,  and  its 
movements  by  compass.    Thus  I  saw  Bramscote 

I  ceased  to  think,  and  bej^an  to  contemplate 
mental  pictures,  letting  my  mmd  rest  on  pictorial 
day-dreams,  and  see  in  things  before  me  something 
more  than  was  physically  there. 

Yet  I  do  not  imagine  or  admit  that  there  was 
anything  extraordinary  in  this  praeter-physical 
recognition  of  the  well-known  objects ;  for  I  sup- 
pose that  most  of  us  have  done  likewise,  when,  at 
some  time  or  other,  some  circumstance,  or  con- 
vergence of  circumstances  have  emphasied  the 
occasion,  hushed  interrupting  interests,  and  stirred 
the  depths  of  bygone  associations. 

Then  it  seemed]  to  me,  by  the  way,  that  it  was 
very  friendly  of  Sir  Roger  to  have  invited  me,  to 
have  reco^fnized  the  recollection  of  my  existence, 
to  have  given  me,  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory,  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,  when  the  habitation 
had  long  since  changed  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
name  had  ceased  to  be  heard  of  there  or  around. 

"It  was  very  kind  of  him,"  thought  I,  half 
aloud ;  and  then  I  walked  on,  not  thinking  at  all, 
but  hearing  with  my  mind  indistinct  echoes  from 
the  past. 

The  wind  was  freshening  as  the  sun  went  down 
red  and  streaky  behind  the  distant  hills,  and  some 
of  those  Terpsichorean  leaves  that  Coleridge  talks 
of,  when  he  writes  about — 

The  ooe  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  claa. 
That  dances  as  long  as  dance  it  can, 

fell  at  shortening  intervals  from  the  trees  in  the 
park,  falling,  floating,  shivering,  and  whirling 
through  the  fitful  breeze.  But  I  did  not  observe 
that  they  danced. 

Presently  I  found  myself  in  front  of  Bramscote. 
And  a  very  ugly  house  it  was— a  large  building 
of  smooth  white  stucco,  marked  out  in  squares  to 
look  like  an  imitation  of  stone.  It  had  long  sash 
windows,  a  square  entrance  hall,  supposed  to  be 
supported  by  some  scagliola  pillars,  a  superfluous 
superstructure  of  wall  at  the  top  of  the  house  out- 
siae,  filled  with  arms  and  nondescript  mytho-  j 
logical  figures,  so  that  there  appeared  to  be 
neither  cmmneys  nor  roof,  two  long  white  wings 
with  the  same  pseudo-classical  ornamentation, 
and  a  high  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  level 
of  some  underground  omces  up  to  the  front  door. 
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Unfortunately,  the  house  had  been  rebuilt  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  centuiy,  and  this  was  the  inevit- 
able result. 

Fortunate  were  those  houses  that  needed  not 
rebuilding  then,  or  whose  owners  were  without  the 
means  of  supplying  the  want.  Unfortunately  for 
the  house  that  once  ornamented  the  spot  now  dis- 
fi^red,  it  was  dangerously  out  of  repair  when 
Sir  Roger's  grandfather  inherited  it — dangerously, 
not  to  life  or  limb,  but  to  taste  and  its  owner  s 
balance,  prudential  and  pecuniary. 

In  those  days  English  Catholics  underwent  an 
oppressive  toleration,  which  took  from  them  their 
quality  of  martyrs  in  intention,  and  left  them 
scarcely  an  outlet  for  temporal  energy  except 
house-building. 

A  fly,  evidently  from  the  railway  station,  was 
just  drjving  away  from  the  door  as  we  arrived. 
The  driver's  face  wore  an  expression  of  fat  con- 
tentment which  indicated  that  the  willowlike 
youth  who  was  walking  up  the  steps,  followed  by 
a  servant  carrying  a  portmanteau,  gun-case,  and 
a  box  of  cigars,  had  duly  rewarded  him  for  all  the 
elbow-jerkings  and  bad  language  employed  on  the 
journey. 

The  watch-dog's  voice,  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind, 

sounded  a  hollow  and  conditional  welcome  from 
the  distant  recesses  of  the  court-yard  behind ; 

And  the  lend  langh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind, 

greeted  us  from  the  square  mouth  of  a  stout  man, 
ruddy  and  round-eyed,  who  was  communicating 
his  dull  joyfulness  to  a  straight-backed  youth  in 
knickerbockers  and  mauve  stockings. 

We  presently  reached  the  precincts  of  a  library, 
fully  furnished  with  everything— except,  perhaps, 
books.  Afternoon  tea  was  **  circulating  **—^s  a 
special  correspondent  would  express  himself  in 
what  is  meant  to  be  English.  Some  fifteen  people 
were  disburdening  themselves  of  their  pent-up 
borrowings  from  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
pompuous  people.  The  wood  fire  blazed  cheerily, 
the  skye-terrier  wagged  his  tail  on  the  heart-rug, 
and  Sir  Roger  came  forward  to  greet  us  with  a 
pleasant  smile  and  pleasant  words. 

He  was  a  tall,  upstanding  man,  well  but  not 
symmetrically  built,  pictorial  but  not  exactly 
handsome.  His  figure  was  rather  too  heavy  in 
shape,  his  features  rather  too  sharply  cut.  'His 
distinguished  appearance  and  high-bred  manners 
were  marked,  but  not  marred,  by  an  indefinable 
expression  of  reserve,  in  contrast  with  evident 
openness  and  simplicity  of  character. 

Judging  from  tne  shape  and  expression  of  his 
features,  any  one  cunning  in  countenances  would 
have  inferred — first,  that  an  inherited  habit  of 
suppressing  his  own  individuallt)r  claimed  a  larger 
share  in  the  government  of  his  instincts  than  his 
self-reliance  was  willing  to  concede ;  secondly, 
that  the  desire  to  do  and  to  be  what  his  abilities 
and  position  required  was  stronger  than  circum- 
8*^ances  allowed  him  to  carry  into  successful  prac- 
tice. 

Much  conversation  of  a  lively  but  somewhat 
feeble  kind  was  going  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  not  all  at  once,  but  by  fits  and  starts  that 
appeared  to  obey  some  natural  law  of  succession  : 
for  great  is  the  power  of  the  tea-pot  in  promoting 


loquacity  of  that  kind  which  may  be  said  to  be  ts 
own  object. 

As  a  rule,  afternoon  tea  is  nasty  and  anwhol^ 
some— nasty  in  itself,  bv  reason  of  being  weak 
and  cold,  unwholesome,  because  it  intrudes  upon 
the  digestion's  hours  of  rest.  Yet  it  is  a  great 
institution  in  modem  country-house  life,  equivalent 
to  early  riding  in  Rotten  Row,  and,  like  that 
clever  device  for  getting  through  a  day  without 
doing  anything,  helps  to  fill  up  the  time  with  un- 
suggestive  chattering,  so  that  the  fogies  who  ^^ 
member  a  past  generation  may  have  less  leisure 
for  thinking  that  English  young  ladies  had  not 
always  pert  manners,  and  that  wit  has  gradually 
become  a  term  of  archaeology. 

Strangely  enough  it  happened  that,  very  sow 
after  our  arrival,  whilst  my  quality  of  a  new  comer 
was  yet  freshly  impressed  on  my  own  conscious- 
ness, and  in  the  aggressive  forbearance  of  Sir 
Thomas  Grubhedge,  who,  with  his  introspective 
valet,  had  preceded  us  by  about  half  ao  hour— it 
so  happened  that  I  stumbled  on  this  very  theoi] 
about  afternoon  tea  in  the  country,  and  mominj 
rides  in  London  :  only  I  said  nothing  about  tbc 
ladies'  pertness,  and  my  allusion  to  the  wit  was 
characterized  by  an  obscurity  befitting  the  presepi 
fashion  of  that  ornament,  seeing  that  I  wanteds 
back  out  of  the  business  as  soon  as  I  felt  thi 
splash  of  my  tumble  into  the  middle  of  it.  Th( 
unluckv  plunge  was  occasioned  thus  : 

Sir  Roger  was  talking  to  Don  PascoUni  abort 
some  old  English  gentleman  whom  they  had  bod 
known  formerly  at  Rome— or  rather,  Don  Pasc* 
lini  had  met  him  in  Sir  Roger's  apartments  therei 
and  this,  their  first  meeting  since  then,  recalld 
the  circumstance  to  the  recollection  of  both. 

'*  He  was  a  very  polished  man,  and  apparenti 
cultivated,"  said  Don  Pascolini ;  "at  least,  so  I 
appeared  to  me  from  the  little  I  saw  of  him.  Ce0 
tainly  he  was  full  of  wit,  and  very  agreeable,  bod 
in  what  he  said,  and  in  his  manner  of  saying  it| 
but  I  think  that  the  men  of  his  day  either  p^ 
sessed  or  cultivated  these  gifts  more  than  peep 
do  now." 

Sir  Roger  assented  to  this  last  proposition 
clusively,  but  avoided  committing  himself  then 
for  it  was  a  rule  of  his,  whether  calculated  or 
stinctive  I  cannot  tell,  to  give  weak  opinions 
the  company  was  formed  on  the  denominati< 
system  ;  and  though  the  comparative  wit  of 
period  would  seem  to  be  decidedly  neutral  grr 
for  a  party  of  free-bom  Britons  to  air  their  ji 
ments  upon,  it  was  evident  that  he  suspected 
existence  of  some  by-paths  and  crooked  f 
leading  to  discussions  in  which  silence  would 
cede  by  default,  and  words  would  be  misiQUt 
preted.  ^ 

So  he  answered  in  a  touch-and-^o  mann^,  w 
mifting  heartily,  and  retreating  with  vigour,  t«< 
or  three  steps  at  a  time,  into  the  region  of  g^ 
ralities.  Unluckily,  Edward  Arden,  his  secort 
son,  who  went  in  for  imitating  the  peculiarities,! 
not  the  wit  of  the  period,  and  had,  therefore,  nj 
failed  to  catch  the  fashion  of  what  may  be  oM 
interruptive  or  inconsequent  talking,  5^***^.  H 
conviction  that  afternoon  tea  is  an  awful  m 
thing,  because  people  have  nothing  else  to  A 
after  they  come  in,  till  dressing  time.  Wb^ 
upon  a  small  square  man,  with  an  IneguitfV 
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eveloped  cerebrum,  a  large  organ  of  self-esteem, 
od  a  joylessly  sensual  mouth  stiffened  by  trained 
jvkma,  looked  up  from  a  photographic  album. 
^  hid  received  the  impression  of  his  eyes 
hOsthe  was  explaining  to  a  sharp-featured  man, 
ad  in  clerico-sporting  attire,  the  latent  merits 
Hiodoo  Rationalism. 

Of  these  two,  the  small  square  man  was  the  ab- 
ntee  neighbour,  Mr.  Crayston,  and  the  listener, 
e  sqoarson — a  good-humoured  man,  charac- 
ned  by  a  steady  love  of  country  business,  and 
inclination  to  quote  Horace.  He  failed  to  see 
f  cross-road  leading  from  the  Bramo  Somaj  to 
I  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  was  not  altogether 
«ae  to  the  theory  that  it  might  be  a  serviceable 
liince  to  Catholic  missionaries.  I  gathered 
»hy  unavoidable  eaves-dropping  through 
Hce  proximity  and  sharp  ears. 
Jdl,  Crayston  looked  up,  and  delivered  himself 
Mr.  Kingsley's  opinion,  that  "  Men  must  work, 
iwonacn  must  weep"  (he  had  never  done  any 

^at  all  himself),  and  that,  in  the  present  day, 
e  apportion  their  care  of  mind  and  body 
terthan  they  ever  did  before.  He  was  pro- 
ding  to  quote,  or  rather  to  adduce  Plato  in 
port  of  what  no  one  was  disposed  to  deny — 
,  the  advantage  of  keei)ing  a  due  balance  be- 
en the  mental  and  physical  powers,  when  Sher- 
ne  diyly  requested  to  know  whether  the  duty 
worfang  included  the  privilege  of  afternoon 
'  whether  continuous  weeping  entitles  its 
to  be  cheered,  but  not  inebriated,  by  the 
discretion  of  that  soothing  herb;  and, 
ly,  whether  our  more  practical  apportionment 
ne  could  fairly  be  gathered  from  the  brief 
of  the  three  fishers;  "for,"  said  he,  with 
stained  gravity  which  took  in  half  his  hearers, 
put  out  the  person  addressed,  **you  see,  in 
first  place,  the  men  were  drowned,  and  the 
len  left  chargeable  to  the  parish—a  moral 
e  contrary  to  all  sound  principles  of  political 
wmy— Malthus  would  have  abhorred  the 
i>n ;  secondly,  from  the  next  line.  '  and  the 
icr'tis  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep,'  it  is  evident 
the  working  and  weeping  are  not  meant  to 
pemanent  institutions,  but  temporary  expe- 
ts  with  a  common  end  in  view-  which  is — to 
lothing." 

)re  Crajrston  had  time  to  gather  up  in  his 
^,.the  materials  for  an  answer.  Sir  Thomas 
•hedge,  who  cultivated  perceptive  obtuseness 
*"  the  disgmise  of   commonsense, ;  put  forth 

anion,  that  if  the  fishermen  "were  drowned 
W  labouring  to  get  an  honest  living,  it  was 
jost^  that  the   parish  should  support  their 

*But  how  about  Malthus  and  nature's  ban- 
?"  said  Sheibome.  "People  must  show 
r  tickets,  you  know,  or  go  without,  he  says— 
omebody  else  does." 

But  you  were  speaking  of  work,  I  think," 
^  Sir  Roger,  making  a  reckless  plunge— he 
"y  cared  whither,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  rid  of 
awkwardly  suggestive  subject. 
And  the  balance  of  power  between  brain  and 
^.  intermpted  Sherborne.  "I  believe 
y«t<m  thinks  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  swing- 
gaJlop  before  luncheon,  and  the  invigorating 
***"*- of  seeing  pigeons  shot  at  Hurhngham, 


and  the  dancing  and  banqueting  at  all  hours, 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  da]^  to  four  o'clock  in  the 
mornhig,  the  girl  of  ^e  period  would  become  too 
much  spiritualized  by  the  light  literature,  or  philo- 
sophy teaching  by  examples." 

"  Which,  by  the  bye,  was  said  of  history,  not  of 
novels,  while  you  are  about  it,"  said  Crayston. 

"All  right,"  answered  Sherborne.  "  Uid  you 
get  that  from  a  book  of  quotations,  or  from ?  " 

"  Where  ?  "  said  Crayston,  who  knew  the  value 
of  an  interrupted  question  in  weakening  the  force 
of  the  interrupted  one. 

But  Sherborne  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
made  the  suggestive  reply : 

"You  know  best.  It  comes  from  where  you 
found  it." 

"A  pretty  sort  of  philosophy  they  would  get 
out  of  the  novels  of  the  day,"  said  Grubhedge, 
who  had  followed  the  conversation  after  the  man- 
ner of  blind-man's-buff. 

"  Philosophy— eh  ?  "  said  Edward  Arden,  who 
remembered  nothing  about  the  same  except  the 
rooms  he  had  inhabited  at  college  while  supposed 
to  be  studying  it.  "  I  never  could  see  the  pull  of 
philosophy— not  I." 

He  uprose  to  the  full  height  of  a  figure  that 
could  only  be  described  by  the  homely  but  time- 
honoured  simile  of  a  thread-paper,  and,  digging 
his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  knickerbockers, 
essayed  to  put  forth  a  joke,  but  ^ot  no  farther 
than  a  shake  of  the  head,  a  rounding  of  the  eyes, 
and  an  upraising  of  the  eyebrows.  Then  he  re- 
peated his  conviction  that  tea  before  dinner  was  a 
jolly  thing,  because  it  filled  up  the  time;  and 
then  I  saia  (when  appealed  to)  that  it  did,  and 
that  so  did  all  the  other  jolly  things  just  referred 
to  by  Sherborne,  and  that  fiUings  up  are  not  made 
up  of  the  soundest  materials.  And  then  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  meant  to  say 
this,  and  I  wondered  why  I  had  done  so. 

And  then  there  was  a  break  in  the  talking,  as 
if  by  general  consent,  the  demand  and  the  supply 
appearing  to  stop  all  at  once ;  and  then  there 
was  a  hesitation,  a  move,  and  a  mustering  of  the 
ex-talkers,  after  which  the  newly-arrived  guests 
filed  off,  under  hospitable  escort,  to  their  rooms. 

"  Who  is  that  man  vou  were  pelting  with  some- 
what hard  confetti  ?'^  said  I  to  Sherborne. 

"Oh!— what's  his  name?  —  Crayston.  He 
wasn't  in  this  neighbourhood  when  you  were  a 
boy.  He's  a  great  humbug — pretends  to  know  a 
lot,  and  doesn  t." 

"  And  that  young  fellow— handsome,  and  with 
a  well- developed  head  "  (there  was  no  one  else 
answering  the  whole  description)  "  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room — who  is  he  r  " 

"Oh I  some  fellow  or  other— how  should  I 
know?" 

"  And  how  should  I  know  that  you  did  not  ? " 
thinks  I.  "  There  is  some  reason  for  that.  I 
wonder  what  it  is  ?  " 

[To  he  continued.) 


Talleyrand  is  said  to  have  remarked  that 
"  the  English  had  but  one  sauce  (melted  butter) 
and  a  hundred  religions,  while  the  French  had  a 
hundred  sauces  but  only  one  religion." 
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CORAL  ANIMALCULE; 
THEIR    BUILDINGS   AND    STRUCTURES. 


[MONGST  all  the  great  deeds  of  man, 
there  is  no  iastance  of  his  forming 
dry  laod  for  himself  in  the  bosom  of 
the  sea;  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
mighty  feat  has  been  accomplished, 
on  a  vast  and  magnificent  scal^,  by  an  animal 
forming!  in  his  eyes,  but  a  tnere  gelatinous  point. 
How  wonderful  to  reflect  on  the  greatest  of  labours 
thus  effected  by  apparently  the  humblest  of  instru- 
ments ! 

The  structures  reared  in  tropical  seas  by  the 
coral  animalcule  are  amongst  the  greatest  won- 
ders of  nature.  That  a  congregation  of  creatures 
almost  too  minute  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
should  be  able  to  raise  up  mounds  of  a  stone-like 
substance,  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  and  in 
some  places  forming  considerable  groups  of 
islands,  seems  at  first  so  unlike  all  that  we  know 
of  nature,  that  we  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to 
Assent  to  it ;  yet  the  fact  is  so  thoroughly  proved, 
that  all  doubt  upon  the  subject  has  long  been 
abandoned. 

The  coral  animalcule,  or  polype,  taken  apart 
.from  the  rocky  mass  which  it  rears,  is  a  creature 
of  gelatinous  substance  and   simple  structure ; 
some  species  are  about  the  size  of  a  mite,  others 
puch  smaller.    It  has  the  power  of  secreting  from 
'the  sea  carbonate  of  lime,  which  it  deposits  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  mansion  for  itself.    The 
deposits  of  a  vast  number  together  form  the  sub- 
stance called  coral.  On  any  face  of  coral  containing 
living  animalcules,  they  are  seen,  each  occupying 
.its  own  small  cell,  with  its  hair-like  tentacula 
spread  out  at  ,the  opening,  to  catch  the  still 
smaller  sea- animalcules  on  which  it   lives.     A 
thousand  cells,  each  with  its  living  tenant,  have 
been  counted  upon  a  surface  which  a  man's  finger 
could  cover.    The  young  appear  first  as  eggs, 
which,  after  floating  about  for  a  few  days,  become 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  corals  when  per- 
,fectly  developed,  they  commence  building  their  own 
cells,  and  quickly  entomb  the  preceding  genera- 
tion.   The  mass  thus  increases  in  bulk,  and  it 
does  so  not  in  a  random  manner,  but  in  certain 
forms  ^hich  are  in  the  main  regularly  observed. 
Some  rise  in  the  form  of  trees,  shrubs,  mosses, 
mushrooms ;  some  bear  sportive  resemblances  to 
pitchers  and  fingers ;  a  particular  kind  form  a 
roundish  mass  marked  with  wavy  lines,  like  the 
human  brain.    The  corals  which  take  these  com- 
paratively small  forms  are  found  in  water  so  much 
as  a  thousand  feet  in  depth.     Different  species 
r(Porite,  Millepore,  etc.)  raise  mound-like  struc- 
tures, which  are  often  of  vast  extent:  these  are* 
believed  not  to  exist  more  than  two  hundred  feet< 
below  the  surface.     They  are  found,  however,  < 
cairying  on  their  operation^  in  surfs  and  breakers 
which  would  swamp  a  boat. 

The  productions  of  this  animalcule  in  the  Pacific  i 
and  Southern  oceans  form  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion of  so  serious  a  nature,  as  to  call  for  particular! 
attention  from  the  mariner.  The  ultimate  purpose 
served  bv  many  of  them,  in  the  formation  of  dry 
land  in  tne  midst  of  the  ocean,  gives  them  also  a 


high  interest  mthe  eyes  of  the  geok>gist.  Thcf 
take  several  distinct  forms  to  which  special  names 
have  been  applied. 

Those  called  coral  reefs  and  dlolls  are  sab- 
marine  rocks  of  coral,  usually  ascending  so  near 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  that  their  existence  ii 
indicated  to  the  navigator  by  breakers.  Thcw 
reefs  are  found  remote  from  land,  are  in  vasj 
numbers,  and  are  often  of  ^eat  extent,  and  geoe^ 
rally  affect  an  irregular  circular  form,  having  \ 
pool  of  perfectly  stiff  water  in  the  middle,  called  a 
lagoon.  Storms  throw  up  masses  of  brokes 
coral  upon  them^  which  accumulate  to  the  depd 
of  some  feet  above  hieh  water,  forming  chains  d 
islets  along  the  reef.  The  whole  reef  is  called  \ 
•*  lagoon  island,"  or,  for  shortness,  an  *'  atolL' 
Some  reef^  have  many  islands  upon  them,  son 
have  few,  and  some  have  none. 

A  coral  reef  may  be  defined  a  wall  or  moQiv 
of  coral  rock,  built  up  in  the  ocean  from  a  con 
siderable  depth,  and  generally  retuminjj  into  itsd 
so  as  to  form  a  ring,  with  a  sheet  of  still  water  i 
the  interior. 

Every  one  must  be  struck  with  astonisboiefl 
when  he  first  beholds  one  of  these  vast  rin^  ( 
coral  rock,  often  many  leagues  in  diameter,  ha 
and  there  surmounted  by  a  low  verdant  islam 
with  dazzling  white  shores,  bathed  on  the  outsifl 
by  the  foaming  breakers  of  the  ocean,  and  on  t| 
inside  surrounding  a  calm  expanse  of  watd 
which,  from  reflection,  is  of  a  bright  but  pall 
green  colour.  The  wall  of  a  coral  iock  fonnn 
3ie  riiig  is  generally  from  a  furlong  to  half  a  m 
in  breadth,  averaj^ng  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil 
In  one  rare  case  it  is  three  miles.  The  diamrfj 
of  the  atoll,  or  circle  formed  by  the  reef,  yaiii 
from  less  than  i  mik  to  30  or  40.  There  isd 
50  miles  in  length  by  20  in  breadth ;  so  that, 
the  ledge  of  coral  rock  forming  the  rin^  were « 
tended  m  one  line,  it  would  be  120  miles  in  len^ 
Assuming  it  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  bread 
and  150  feet  deep,  here  is  a  mound  coropa 
with  which  the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  great  waJ 
China,  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  but  chiWr 
toys ;  and  built  too,  amidst  me  waves  of  thcc 
and  in  defiance  of  its  storms,  which  sweeps 
the  most  solid  works  of  man. 

The  wall  of  coral  is  generally  breached  in  c 
more  places ;  and  when  the  breeches  are  (H 
enough  to  admit  a  ship,  (he  atoll  affords  a  c* 
venient  and  safe  harbour. 

Some  of  the  atolls  are  perfect  circles.  The 
temal  side  of  the  reef  often  plunges  to  a  depi 
200  or  300  fathoms,  at  an  angle  of  45  degree^ 
more.  At  Cardoo  Atoll,  no  bottom  was  mo 
with  a  line  of  200  fathoms  (1200  feet),  at  a 
tance  of  60  yards  from  the  reef.  The  internal 
on  the  other  hand,  shelves  gradually  towards 
centre  of  the  lagoon,  formmp:  a  saucersM 
cavitv,  the  depth  of  which  vanes  from  0°*  j*^^ 
to  fifty.  In  no  instance  has  it  been  found  > 
up.  Beyond  the  line  where  the  coral  castf 
erow,  the  botton  of  the  lagoon  consists  of 
fragments  of  it,  or  a  whitish  mud  consisting 
of  the  same  substance  in  a  comminuied 
Much  of  this  mud  is  supposed  to  be  pr<»"^ 
certain  species  of  fish  and  molluscous  »flw 
which  browse  upon  the  coral,  grinding  ^^J^^'^j 
fine  meal,  part  of  which  will  pass  from  twtn"n 
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be  deposited  by  water.  From  this  description,  it 
win  be  seen  tliat  an  atoll  closely  resembles  in  form 
the  cooe  of  a  submarine  volcano,  the  coral  reef 
representing  the  rim,  and  the  lagoon  occupying 
preosdjr  the  place  of  the  crater. 

The  islets  formed  on  these  reefs  are  very 
engular  objects.  In  storms,  the  sea  throws  up 
iragments  of  coral,  sometimes  mixed  with  sand. 
.Hie  outer  and  lowest  stratum  of  this  matter. 
j,#icb  is  bathed  by  the  sea  at  high  tide,  is  some- 
**~"  converted  into  a  brecciated  coral  rock  by 
;as  infiltrations  from  the  water.  Above  this, 
generally  at  the  distance  of  200  or  300  yards 
the  outer  margin  of  the  reef,  the  looso  frag- 
s.  cast  up  in  strong  gales,  mixed  with  sand 
shells,  accumulate  till  they  form  a  bank 
from  6  to  I  a  feet  above  high  water,  with  the 
tt  side  towards  the  sea.  from  which  the  sur- 
sl(n)es  inward  to  the  lagoon.  The  ordinary 
b  <H  these  islets  is  under  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
the  length  varies  from  a  few  yards  to  several 
riles.  The  island  connected  with  Keeling  Atoll. 
I  south  latitude  12  degrees,  and  east  longitude 
6 'degrees  54  minutes,  abounds  in  cocoa  trees, 
pnmg  from  nuts  brought  by  the  currents  of  the 
Bean  from  Sumatra  or  Java,  six  hundred  miles 
fetant.  Turtles  browse  on  the  sea- weeds  which 
pDw  in  the  lagoon.  The  islands  are  inhabited, 
id  these  two  articles  supply  the  people  with  food. 
?hat  is  singular,  fresh  water  is  obtained  from 
fclls  which  ebb  and  flow  with  the  tides.  It  has 
Kn  suggested  that  the  rain  water,  being  specific 
ffly  lighter  than  the  salt,  keeps  floating  on  its 
knace.  and  is  subject  to  the  same  movements. 
'Barrier  reefs  are  another  form  of  the  pro- 
Bctions  of  the  coral  animalcule ;  and  of  these 
lany  specimens  are  found,  in  the  Pacific  and 
idian  oceans.  They  encircle  islands  of  primary, 
bwndanr,  or  volcanic  rock,  with  only  a  narrow 
humel  between.  Except  in  being  thus  formed 
I  conformity  with  the  outline  of  an  ordinarv 
and,  they  resemble  the  other  kind  of  reefs  in  all 
^ects.  They  have  scattered  islets,  are  pierced 
f  breaches.acd  their  exterior  sides  are  steep  and 
,  while  their  interior  are  shallow,  and  slope 

^ere  are  two  very  remarkable  barrier  reefs 
u  The  first  is  that  which  runs  along  the 
east  coast  of  Australia  700  miles  in  length, 
divided  from  the  land  in  a  lagoon  channel 
ten  to  thirty  miles  broad,  and  from  ten  to 
,^  fathoms  deep.  The  others  run  parallel  to 
■tdbores  of  New  Caledonia  for  a  length  of  100 

There  are  small  atolls  sometimes  placed  in 
optical  rows,  with  a  sheet  of  water  in  the 
*^tre,  and  thus  becoming  constituent  parts  of 
*  *argc  atoll.  There  is  an  example  of  this 
JJ^angement  in  the  Maldiva  Archipelago,  where 
we  combination  is  carried  a  stage  higher*  This 
grcmp  extends  over  a  space  of  470  miles  in  length  by 
$0  in  breadth,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  three  orders 
w  atoDs.  First,  you  have  a  100  of  these  little  reefs, 
™i  pools  in  the  centre,  so  disposed  as  to  form 
^large  atoll.  50  or  60  miles  long,  by  10  or  15 
*J>ad,  with  a  lagoon  25  fathoms  deep.  Next, 
w  of  these  large  atolls  of  the  second  order  are 
•'^^gcd  in  the  shape  of  a  narrow  ellipse,  so  as  to 
«>"n  one  vast  atoll  of  the  third  order,  4^0  miles  in 


length  by  50  in  breadth,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  in- 
terior of  unfathomable  depth. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  where  any  of  the  reefs 
above  described  have  islets,  habitable  or  other- 
wise, on  their  surfaces,  these  have  been  formed 
not  by  the  animalcule,  which  cannot  work  above 
the  sea,  but  by  matters  thrown  up  by  storms,  and 
accumulated  above  the  coral.'  We  are  now  to 
advert  to  examples  of  the  coral  raasR  itself  being 
found  in  the  character  of  dry  and  habitable  land, 
to  which,  of  course,  it  must  have  been  transformed 
by  the  elevating  forces  recognized  by  geologists. 
Coral  banks  are  found  in  most  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  many  yards  above  the  sea.  In  one.  they 
form  three  strata,  each  ten  feet  thick.  In  Oahu, 
Mr.  Pierce,  an  intelligent  European,  who  has 
lived  there  sixteen  years,  is  convinced  that 
elevation  is  at  present  ^oing  on  '*  at  a  very  per- 
ceptible rate,"  and  in  his  report  gives  the  heights 
of  these  rocky  banks,  composed  entirely  of  coral, 
as  ranging  from  ten,  twenty,  to  eighty  feet 
high. 

The  productions  of  the  coral  animalcule  have 
not  as  yet  been  studied  to  any  satisfactory  re- . 
suits,  now  they  should  build  mounds  inclining 
to  return  into  a  circle,  or  encircling  islands,  and 
how  they  should  form  a  series  of  the  smaller 
circles  into  one  larger  one,  are  curious  questions 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention  of  the 
naturalist.  In  the  case  of  barrier  reefs  near  land, 
it  might  be  presumed  that  the  condition  of  the 
sea,  either  as  to  its  tranquillity  or  the  food  found 
in  it,  might  be  its  directing  agency ;  but  no  such 

g resumption  can  be  formed  with  regard  to  atolls. 
Ir.  Charles  Darwin,  who  served  as  naturalist  in- 
the  expedition  of  the  Beagle,  in  the  years  1832  to 
1838.  and  who  published  some  years  later  an 
elaborate  work  on  the  subject,  took  advantage 
of  his  opportunities  to  study  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans ;  and  from  what  he 
observed,  formed  a  theory  that  they  go  through 
a  series  of  stages  in  connexion  with  subsidences 
and  rises  of  the  earth's  surface.  Be  considers  a 
reef  fringing  an  island  the  first  staga;  ^thren  he 
presumes  tl^  island  to  sink ;  the  coral  advances 
till  it  rises  in  a  circle  round  the  submerged  land. 
When  the  island  has  been  fairiy  covered  «)ver, 
and  the  reef  raised  to  the  surface  around  it,  an 
atoll  is  the  result.  In  support  of  his  theory  he 
particularly  adverts  to  the  fact  that  the  coral 
animalcule  is  not  found  to  work  below  the  depth 
of  200  feet. 

This  theory  may  be  correct,  while  it  seems  to 
us  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  opposite 
difficulty,  as  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  lower  parts  of  the  coral  mounds  are  the  work 
of  a  species  different  from  that  which  exists  near 
the  surface.  It  is,  however,  likely  from  what  we 
know  of  the  changes  of  level  in  the  solid  parts^f 
the  earth's  surface,  that  coral  reefs  have  sunk  in 
some  scattered  instances,  as  we  know  they  must 
have  risen  in  others. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  those 
doubts.  For  any  one  wishing  to  enquire  further, 
there  are  works  to  refer  to.  Our  few  word^  on 
the  subject  we  hope  may  be  considered  as  merely 
a  chat  on  the  origin  of  that  pre;tty  brittle  sub- 
stance which  as  an  ornament  is  agi^iors^rtp^h  in 
vogue.  Digitized  by  VjUUV  IC 
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A   PIONEER    OF   THE    CROSS; 
or,  a  capture  among  the  mohawks. 

By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER   'KXl.'^Con^inued,) 

|aRDLY  had  the  acting  master  of  the 
ceremonies  closed  the  door  after 
them,  than  the  Governor  released 
the  Jesuits  from  their  concealment, 
and  exclaimed  in  great  excitement : 
"  Such  a  tissue  of  lies  is  astonishing !  Explain 
this  boldness  of  the  red  skinned  rogue,  and  tell 
me  whether  he  and  his  kindred  have  a  shadow  of 
truth  in  them.  If  I  could  hope  for  support  from 
France  I  would  give  this  Kortsaeton  and  his  fol- 
lowers a  good  floRging,  and  drive  them  away  in 
disgrace.  But  the  Mohawks  have  us  more  or 
less  in  their  hands,  and  if  they  were  to  fall  upon 
our  colony  with  all  their  force  their  victory  would 
be  certain,  and  all  that  we  could  do  to  save  our 
lives  would  be  to  shut  ourselves  up  within  the  en- 
trenchments. Tell  us,  F.  Jaques,  what  you  think 
of  this  farcical  peace." 

'*  It  is  difficult,  and,  indeed,  impossible  to  reply 
to  your  excellency  in  full;  but  upon  seversa 
grounds  I  advise  peace." 

"  I  understand  you,  father.  But  were  you  in 
my  place  would  you  speak  differently?"  replied 
the  Governor,  involuntarily. 

**  Do  not  let  it  be  taken  amiss  if  I  doubt  that," 
replied  the  priest,  as  well  as  his  colleague,  who 
was  equally  addressed. 

'"Do  you  not,  then,  think  these  savages  so 
false  that  you  would  decline  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  them  ?  " 

"  In  point  of  fact,  I  do  not.  You  must  not  look 
at  these  heathens  from  a  civilized  point  of  view," 
replied  F.  Jaques,  warmly  ;  •*  my  ideas  are  much 
more  favourable  than  you  might  believe.  At  pre- 
sent they  consider  us  as  their  opponents,  but  it  we 
conclude  a  treaty  with  them,  and  they  see  that  it 
is  punctually  observed  on  our  side,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  willingly  remain  at  peace, 
and  return  confidence  for  confidence.  I  think  it 
is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  treat  the  heathen  in  a 
confiding  and  conciliatory  manner.  We  have  an 
infs^ble  means  of  conciliating  these  savages,  and 
that  is  by  spreading  Christian  truth  among  them. 
Believe  me,  your  excellency,  it  is  that  alone  which 
can  make  men  brothers,  can  make  them  good 
and  true.  Send  us  out  to  these  heathens  that  we 
may  plant  the  Cross  in  their  villages  and  teach 
them  how  to  love,  and  these  wild  men  will  become 

§ood  and  gentle  as  Christians.  Count  for  nothing 
le  untruths  which  you  have  this  day  heard  from 
the  mouth  of  Kortsaeton,  their  ambaspador. 
Make  peace  with  them,  tell  them  that  black-robes 
will  again  come  to  them,  and  beg  our  superior 
that  he  will  not  forget  me  if  he  thinks  me  worthy 
of  being  sent  back  to  Gandawaga,  there  to  make 
known  the  mild  lesson  of  conciliation  taught  by 
Him  Who  on  the  Cross  prayed  for  His  tormentors — 
'  Forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do ! ' 
Send  missionaries  to  these  poor  creatures,  perish- 
ing in  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  and  you  will 


no  longer  find  the  safety  of  the  settlement  en- 
dangered by  them.  Forgive  roe,  your  excellcnq, 
if  I  have  gone  too  far,  if  I  have  spoken  too  boldly. 
I  cannot  withhold  from  you  my  inmost  convic- 
tions." J 
The  governor's  anger  had  fled;  he  looked! 
down  thoughtfully  for  a  time,  and,  then,  turning 
to  Bressani,  asked : 
*'  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  ?  " 
•'  Entirely,"  he  replied.  **  The  Cross  is  the  pal- 
ladium of  peace.  If  we  can  only  plant  it  in  the 
villages  of  the  Mohawks  every  knee  will  bowb^ 
fore  It.  Their  demons  will  flee  before  the  holf 
name  of  Jesus,  for  the  gods  of  the  savages  an 
demons,  as  have  been  those  of  the  heathen  in  al 
time.  Show  confidence  in  the  ambassadors  of  tl« 
Mohawks,  your  excellency ;  that  does  not  exclud< 
foresight.    Such  is  my  opinion." 

•*  Will  you  both  meet  the  Red-skins  to-monoi 
morning  ?  "  asked  the  governor. 

"  CerUinly,  excellency,"  said  the  two  pnests 
one  voice. 

«'  Very  well,  be  it  so.    Commend  me  to  the 
Rector.    Let  us  go,  gentlemen." 

Montmagny  departed  with  his  suite,  and  tH 
Jesuits  returned  to  the  mission-house. 

"  Now  may  God  give  us  His  blessing."  said 

Jaques. 

And  his  companion  answered : 

"  Amen  !  "  .  ■ 

There  was  great  joy  in  the  mission-house  wW 

the  result  of  the  Pow-wow  and   the  governoi 

decision  became  known.    Koetsaeton's  untrut 

troubled  the  F.  Rector,  but  he  judged  the  arolx 

sador  of  the  Mohawk's  more  mildly  and,  thr 

fore,  more  justly  than  the  governor,  and  he^ 

therefore,  quite  ready  to  promote  the  foundatj 

of  a  mission  among  the  Mohawks  as  soon 

they  should  again  and  directly  ask  to  have 

black-robe  sent  to  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  by 
pious  fathers  in  prayer,  and  F.  Jaques  was  pr 
trate  for  hours  before  the  tabernacle  praying 
the  enlightenment  and  salvation   of  his  fbn 
tormentors. 

Meanwhile  the  Chevalier  de  Montmagny 

working  out  the  i)aragraphs  of  the  treaty,  and 

savages  were  taking  council  on  the  same  subj 

They  were  unanimous  on  all  points  except  the 

call  of  the  black-robe.    Some  of  the  warr 

expressed  their  fear  that  by  the  return  of 

priests  who,  particularly  Ondesonk,   had  j» 

friends  and  bitter  enemies,  dissentions  mign 

caused  among  their  own  people.    Koetsacton^ 

able  very  soon  to  put  these  fears  at  rest,  am 

the  two  parties  became  unanimous,  and  went 

courage  into  the  council-hall  where  the  sii 

was  opened  in  good  humour. 

After  the  usual  ceremonies  the  governor  ros 

"  We  have  well  considered,"  he  said,  "all 

the  red  men  have  told  us  through  the  roout 

their  brave  chief,  Koetsaeton,  and  are  quite  rf^ 

to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship, 

to  take  the  views  of  the  Mohawk  people  on 

subject.    But  first  we  will  give   the  great  c 

some  intelligence  of  the  black-robe  whom  he 

his  people  so  much  wish  should  return  to  t 

village.    We  are  able  to  pve  our  friends 

I  most  certain  knowledge  of  his  safety." 
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He  rang  a  little  silver  bell,  the  master  of  the 
cereooDies  opened  a  side  door,  and  the  missionary 
stepwdio." 

"Uah! "  shouted  all  the  Indians ;  they  sprane 
op  and  stared  at  the  two  priests  as  if  they  had 
been  ghosts.  Even  Koetsaeton  lost  his  com- 
posure for  a  moment,  and  stretching  out  his  arm 
towards  the  £athers  as  if  repulsing  them,  cried 
OQt  io  alarm  :  "  Ondesonk  !  " 

"Has my  brother  forgotten  Ondesonk,  to  whom 
bevas  always  so  good  ?  "  replied  the  priest  in  the 
Ibbawk  language. 

And  hastening  to  him,  he  clasped  him  in  his 
tti  while  he  shook  hands  warmly  with  the  other 
.  Mibers  of  the  embassy. 

F.firessani  also  saluted  the  savages,  who  were 
«aft to  conceal  their  embarrassment  in  a  friendly 

•rhc  Great  Spirit  has  protected  my  brother 
wfesonk  and  this  other  black-robe,  and  flis  red 
Wren  thank  Him  for  this,"  replied  Koetsaeton, 
'  soon  recovered  his  composure  when  he  heard 
^.  Jaques  address  him  in  his  own  language,  and 
teingto  the  governor  with  a  smile  he  continued : 
•Win  Onantio  let  us  take  our  brother  with  us  to 
wndawaga?" 

"We  have  nothing  to  say  about  that.  Koet- 
Seton  may  ask  Ondesonk  himself  when  we  have 
^reed  about  the  treaty,  for  the  black-robes  will 
W  |o  to  the    Mohawks  unless    they  are   our 

"We  win  talk  with  each  later,"  said  the  mis- 

boary,  and  with  his  companion  sat  down  a  little 

IBdeof  the  contracting  parties. 

The  Pow-wow  went  on.    The  governor  laid  be- 

the  Mohawks  the  diflFerent  articles  of  the 

,  which  were  all  accepted.  Then  Koetsaeton 

;  and  offered  the  Frenchman  a  white  wampum 

le,  which  had  been  brought  for  the  purpose, 

said: 

^Will  Onantio  accept  this  girdle  which  is  clear 

pure  as  the  eye  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  as  a 

of  friendship  from  the  great  people  of  the 

■^honwe ;  that  they  have  buried  the  toraa- 

and  will  never  again  tread  the  war-path 

'  their  white  brothers  at  the  Great  Stream. 

on  will   return  to  the  village  with  his 

and  will  tell  what  he  has  heard  from 

.    He  will  tell  his  people  that  the  good 

bes  are  with  their  brothers,  and  there  will 

:  joy.    The  ereat  and  wise  sagamore  at 

^waga  will  call  together  the  old  men,  and 

will  beg  Onantio  to  send  messengers   to 

y*waga  that  they  may  see  how  the  tomahawk 

lyied  deep  in  the  earth." 

Montmagny  stood  up,  offered  Koetsaeton,  who 

■  gone  hau-way  to  meet  him,  his  hand,  and  in 

nort  speech  confirmed  the  treaty  of  peace ;  but 

*  nmst  inform  the  mother  country  of  what  had 

sared,  and  as  soon  as  he  received  an  answer 

would  send  an  envoy  to  the  Mohawks  for  the 

waition  of  the  treaty. 

ITm  Pow-wow  was  formally  closed,  and  the  two 

Jwmaries  went  with  the  Mohawks  into  their 

igta»,  where  they  were  for  some  hours  occu- 

|W  m  friendly  discussions.    On  the  following 

Jrong  the  governor  sent  handsome  presents  to 

JJ^wj^res,  who  departed  singing  a  song  of 

"nnnph,  under  the  thunder  of  artillery. 


The  two  fathers  accompanied  the  savages  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  F.  Jaques  gave  them  a 
hearty  au  revoir.  There  was  great  joy  in  the 
colony,  for  now,  at  last,  the  anxious  settlers 
could  breathe  in  peace. 

F.  Jaques  remained  a  few  da3r8  longer  at  Three 
Rivers,  and  then  he  returned  to  Marytown  (Mont- 
real), and  there  continued  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
holy  calling  with  F.  Ducreux  till  it  should  please 
his  superiors  to  grant  the  inmost  wish  of  his 
heart.  Now  there  was  peace  on  the  S.  Lawrence, 
and  as  the  Hurons  were  included  in  the  compact 
with  Three  Rivers,  it  was  decided  at  Quebec  to 
send  the  thinj^s  so  much  required  by  the  mission 
at  Lake  Nipissing,  two  former  attempts  having 
failed.  To  his  great  joy  F.  Bressani  was  chosen 
as  the  messenger  to  the  Huron  country,  and  he 
arrived  there,  now  that  there  was  only  the 
difficulty  of  the  journey  to  be  overcome,  late  in 
the  autumn  with  a  number  of  Indians  and  his 
baggage. 

The  patience  of  F.  Jaques  had  a  much  longer 
trial.  Lent  had  set  in,  and  there  was  3'et  no  call 
for  him  to  the  wilderness.  There  was  some  de- 
lay in  Quebec  about  sending  out  missionaries  till 
the  colonial  government  had  sent  the  ratification 
to  the  Mohawk  country,  for  till  this  had  been  done 
the  friendship  of  the  savages  was  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  send  such 
men  as  Fr .  Jaques  and  Bressani  out  there,  after  the 
experiences  they  had  had,  till  this  had  been  done. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  1846,  when  F.  Jaques 
had  almost  given  up  all  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of 
his  wishes,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  rector 
at  Three  Rivers,  which  called  him  thither,  and 
he  then  learned  that  he  was  to  go  to  Gandawaga, 
at  first  only  to  make  known  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  government,  and  so  to  learn  whether  he 
could  return  to  that  place  as  a  missionary. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  had  broken  up  on  the  S. 
Lawrence,  the  savages  had  sent  to  Fort  Richelieu 
to  know  whether  Onantio  would  now  keep  his 
word,  and  after  communication  with  Quebec  it 
was  decided  that  F.  Jaques  should  go  to  them  as 
an  ambassador,  no  one  else  being  so  fitting  for 
the  post,  and  the  word  was  no  sooner  spoken 
than  the  joyful  priest  gladly  changed  his  worldly 
dress  for  the  habit  of  his  Order.  The  four 
Mohawks  who  had  come  to  Fort  Richelieu  were 
invited  to  Three  Rivers,  to  act  9S  guides  to  the 
ambassador,  and  on  the  i6th  of  May,  F.  Jaques, 
to  whom  a  companion  was  given  named  Bourdon, 
with  these  men  and  two  Algonquins,  began  the 
perilous  journey.  They  went  down  the  S.  Law- 
rence and  Richelieu  River,  through  Lake  Champ- 
lam  to  Lake  George,  which  should  rather  be 
named  Lake  Jaques,  and  then,  leaving  their 
canoes,  they  wandered  through  hill  and  dale  to 
Cohotatea,  where  they  were  received  with  surprise 
by  the  Mohawks  at  a  fishing  station.  As  there 
was  no  one  here  with  whom  the  father  was 
acquainted,  he  persuaded  his  companions  to  pro- 
ceed to  Renselaerswyk,  where  he  felt  that  he  nad 
a  duty  of  mtitude  to  fiilfil. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  newly-erected 
wooden  buildings  the  settlement  was  unaltered. 
Peter  Bluten  sat  smoking  at  his  door,  when 
Morris  pointed  to  the  landing  place. 
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'*  Mynheer,  thsre  are  some  strangers  comini^ ; 
white  men  and  red  together !  **  cried  the  factotunut 
arousing  his  master  from  his  dreams. 

*'  What  is  coming  ?  Who  is  coming,  Morris  ?  " 
he  said,  bewildered. 

"  Strangers,  Mynheer,  white  and  red.  There, 
they  have  gone  behind  Smeerboom*s  store. 
Look  there  I  Two  white  men,  just  below ;  but  they 
are  not  from  the  Netherlands." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Morris;  and  the  men 
are  coming  on  here.  Morris,  my  hat  and  my 
green  packet.  Make  haste,  I  say !  I  must  know 
what  It  means ;  the  Red-skins  go  behind  like 
servants.  Morris,  make  haste,  or  I  shall  have  to 
receive  these  people  with  a  bare  head,  and  in 
my  old  jacket;" 

Then  he  hastened  into  his  shop,  clothed  him- 
self in  a  suitable  garment,  and  placed  a  three 
cornered  hat  on  his  head.  After  this  hasty 
toilette  he  was  ready  to  receive  the  visitors,  and 
without  a  word  more  remained  standing  on  his 
threshold.  He  looked  curiously  at  the  approach- 
ing party  who  also  stood  still.    Then  he  said  : 

"  May  I  ask  who  it  is  who  gives  me  the  honour 
of  this  visit?" 

**  Good  Mynheer  Bluten,  do  you  not  remember 
me  ?  "  said  the  tallest  of  the  strangers. 

"  I  could  fancy  that  I  have  seen  your  face,  and 
heard  your  voice.  Mynheer.  But  I  cannot  exactly 
recollect— I  mean,  if  I  do  not  mistake  I  have  hao, 
some  time  afi^o,  the  honour,  the  pleasure '* 

"  You  make  no  mistake,  dear  friend,  for  so  I 
tnay  rightly  caH  you.  You  were  so  good  to  roe 
when  iwas  last  here  more  than  half  a  year  ago. 
Can  you  not  remember  ?  " 

"  It  is  just  possible.    But,  no,  it  is  impossible, 

for  you  could  not Ah  !  it  is  you,  my  good, 

holy  man.  Ah,  yes !  your  hands,  your  mutilated 
hands !  A  thousand,  thousand  times  welcome ! 
But,  do  I  know  the  gentleman  who  is  with 
you?" 

"  No,  my  friend  ;  he  is  here  for  the  first  time  ; 
he  is  a  servant  of  the  government  of  New  France ; 
but,  unfortunately  he  does  not  understand  your 
language." 

**  Then,  our  good  pastor  will  talk  to  him.  We 
often  speak  of  the  Mx>nsieur  from  Gandawaga  as 
you  are  called.    Morris  I " 

Morris  had  gone  off  to  the  pastor  and  the  com- 
mandant's house  on  his  way,  before  he  had  re- 
ceived his  master's  orders. 

Meanwhile,  Frau  Marianne  entered  the  shop 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  joy. 

The  guest  was  now  taken  to  the  room  of  honour. 
Morris  was  to  take  care  of  the  Indians,  and.  as  in 
about  half  an  hour  the  pastor  and  the  General 
appeared,  there  was  very  great  joy ;  and,  then,  as 
the  news  spread  like  wild  fire,  all  Renselaerswyk 
had  soon  assembled  in  Peter  Bluten's  shop. 

The  travellers  remained  till  the  next  morning, 
and  the  Red- skins  were  so  well  entertained  that 
they  were  in  high  good  humour,  and  gave  the 
white  people  some  proofs  of  their  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  bow.  After  some  very  pleasant  hours 
F.  Jaques  was  permitted  to  withdraw.  Baurdon 
went  away  with  the  pastor,  but  F.  Jaques  re- 
mained with  Peter  Bluten. 

The  good  father  was  full  of  gratitude.  His  soul 
was  filled  with  recollections  of  the  past  and  hopes 


for  the  future.  The  Mohawks  had  no  longer  aoJ 
anger  against  the  Hollanders  on  account  of  d 
refusal  of  Van  Curler,  in  compliance  with  hi 
orders,  to  supply  them  with  arms  and  amoiunitioa 
Thomas  Renard  had  gone  eastward  soon  after  ] 
Jaques's  departure  to  settle  in  Manhattan  Islam 
the  remembrance  of  the  end  of  the  bushtang 
making  Renselaerswyk  a  painful  abode  for  bii 
He  had  visited  the  island  in  Lake  S.  Peter,  ai 
the  whole  fearful  scene  had  come  vividly  befo 
him ;  he  saw  the  place  full  of  dead  and  wound< 
he  saw  Couture,  whom  he  now  believed  to  be 
safety,  and  the  never  to  be  forgotten  Abatsist 
given  up  to  their  fearful  foes.  And  so  the  pictiu 
passed  before  his  mind  till  he  sank  on  his  km 
overpowered  by  his  feelings,  and  prayed  ferven 
for  strength  and  courage  for  the  Christian  souls 
must  leave  in  Gandawaga. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  father  began  the 
mainder  of  his  voyage.  He  was  deceived  as 
his  reception  at  Gandawaga,  for  the  Moba^ 
who  knew  him,  received  him  as  a  stranger, 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  ceremony, 
found  that  the  reason  for  this  was  that  he  c 
as  a  messenger  from  a  great  people,  and  must; 
treated  as  such.  No  one  came  to  pay  hii^ 
friendly  visit,  and  so  he  had  time  for  prayer, 
for  instructing  his  companion,  Baurdon,  in 
ceremonies  of  a  Pow-wow. 

When  the  tam-tam  sounded  the  next  mom 
crowds  of  people  streamed  to  the  village  squ 
where  the  council-hut  stood,  and  it  was  evii 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  villages 
come  to  Onenquin  in  vast  numbers  to  gaze  at 
strangers,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  Ondesonk 
one,  and  to  learn  the  result  of  the  meeting  at 
great  stream.  All  were  full  of  curiosity  wh( 
guard  of  honour,  with  their  wild  ornaments, 
companied  the  Frenchmen  and  the  Algonqi 
near  to  whom  two  squaws  carried  a  chest  fu 
presents  to  the  council-hut.  F.  Jaques  recogn 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gandawaga  i- 
surging  mass,  but  they  looked  at  hini  as 
stranger,  and  passed  him  without  any  sign  o 
cognition.  As  long  as  he  exercised  the  fuoct 
of  the  Peace  Commission  he  must  preserve™ 
dignity,  for  he  represented  the  government  o 
country. 

In  the  council-hut,  which  was  ornamented 
green  boughs,  the  Oyander,  surrounded  by 
chiefs,  had  already  taken  his  plac^,  and  on 
entrance  of  the  white  men  the  Fow-wow  was 
mally  opened  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Spc 
Snake  presided.  Eagle  sat  at  his  right  b 
Koetsaeton  on  his  left,  and  near  to  them  the  I 
of  the  Schildkrote  family,  Assendase,  was  cro 
ing  on  the  ground,  while  with  flashing  ej'e 
was  contemplating  F.  Jaques.  Wa^walla  s 
band  was  not  there,  but  the  brave  Takuetete 
visible  in  the  background  among  some  of 
principal  warrior  chiefs.    . 

As  soon  as  the  usual  ceremonies  were 
pleted  F.  Jaques  rose,  and  opened  the  parchi 
on  which  the  treaty  was  wntten.  Bourdon 
a  duplicate  to  the  sagamore,  which  he  retu 
with  a  smile  and  the  remark  that  the  On 
honwe  did  not  understand  the  signs  of  the  I 
faces,  but  wished  equally  with  them  to  buqi 
tomahawk.       ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  VjUU^IC 
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"The  Great  Spirit  sees  and  hears  us,"  he 
ligaed;  "the  Great  Spirit  knows  what  we  think, 
tod  the  Ongwehonwe  cannot  find  out  what  they 
Int  to  do  by  these  signs  with  which  the  Pale- 
faces speak  to  each  other  from  a  distance.  Ooan- 
tio  has  sent  us  a  wise  man  who  speaks  our 
0in  language.  The  wise  man  can  tell  his 
jlrothgs  with  his  mouth  what  these  signs  mean, 
iftir  Mends  from  the  great  people  of  the  Algon- 
"^'icame  over  to  Gandawaga  to  speak  with  the 
ns  and  chiefs,  and  they  understand  the 
\  of  the  Ongwehonwe . " 
3ie  priest  folded  up  the  written  contract,  and 
preted  to  Bourdon  the  meaning  of  the  saga- 
i  to  which  he  replied : 
i"You  foresaw  that  at  Three  Rivers,  but  his 
ncy  the  Governor- General  is  so  little  ac- 
tted  with  the  customs  of  the  savages,  that 
t  considers  the  signature  to  the  ratification  of 
e  treaty  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 

1  What  are  we  to  do  ?  "  asked  Jaques. 
"Act  with  them  after  their  own  manner,  father, 
lee  no  other  way.  The  document  has  no  weight 
he;  for  if  the  Red-skins  did  not  keep  their  word 
fii  parchment  with  the  signs  they  had  scratched 
pon  it  would  certainly  not  stand  in  the  way." 
When  F.  Jaques  had  concluded  Koetsaeton 
K)k  op  the  word  : 

t^'Ondesonk  has  told  my  brothers  all  that  the 
pgwehonwe  said  to  Onantio  at  the  village  of  the 
^-feces  at  the  Great  Stream.  Nothing  has 
ken  added,  and  nothins^  has  been  altered.  Let 
pwisc  Ondesonk  speak  further  to  his  brothers, 
gt  they  may  better  understand  the  will  and  the 
^es  of  his  mighty  people.  The  race  of  the 
puldkrotes  begs  the  wise  sagamore  to  allow 
p»d€sonk  to  tell  his  friends  all  that  he  has  to 
municate  to  them." 
"Will  Ondesonk  speak  to  the  Ongwehonwe  ?  " 
*ed  Spotted  Snake. 

"I  have  very  little  to  make  known  to  my 
|ds,"  continued  the  priest,  "  little  more  than 
'  concerns  myself.  .  I  went  away  with  a  heavy 
and  with  joy  I  return.  I  must  once  more 
to  the  land  of  my  white  brothers,  but  I 
remain  there  but  a  short  time.  I  shall  again 
back  to  my  dear  friends  in  Gandawaea  and 
leave  them  no  more  till  the  Lord  of  life  calls 
!to  Himself.  If  I  had  returned  to  Gandawaga 
Cahotatea  great  illd  would  have  arisen  in 
village.  Wise  men  hear  my  words  and  know 
«t  Ondesonk  speaks  the  truth.  For  this  reason 
*»eDt  to  my  white  brothers  on  the  Great  Stream. 
"^  I  was  not  happy  among  them ;  my  heart  took 
J«  to  Gandawaga,  and  now  it  is  full  of  joy  that 
«« wish  can  be  frilfilled." 

"  My  people  is  great  and  powerful.  They  hold 
^  Uieir  hands  to  the  Ongwehonwe  and  call  him 
^"»er.  The  red  men  are  welcome  at  the  Great 
weam.  The  warm  fire  bums  for  them  in  their  huts, 
wenieal is  always  ready  and  the  bed  prepared.  Ask 
^^^tsaetOD  and  the  braves  his  companions.  We 
p^ft  peace  and  would  also  wish  to  bury  the 
»n»ahawk  so  deeply  that  it  would  never  more  be 
^^'  Onantio  now  sends  presents  that  his 
P^  at  the  foaming  waters  may  know  that  he 
^^  them.  Ondesonk  has  spoken." 
rTo  be  continued. J 


A    CHAT    ABOUT    PEACOCKS- 


E  are  not  going  to  write  the  natural 
history  of  the  peacock.  It  has  been 
done  over  and  over  again ;  and 
although  proverbial  philosophy  has 
taught  us  that  a  gQod  story  cannot 
be  told  too  often,  another  equally  wise  saw,  with 
the  sharpest  possible  teeth,  has  assured  us  that 
too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing.  And 
then,  again,  supposing  that  we  felt  any  disposi- 
tion to  write  learnedly  about  the  gay  plumed  bird 
of  Juno,  and  to  enter  into  an  anatomical  inquiry 
respecting  his  bony  structure,  his  nervous  system, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  our  space  would  necessitate  us 
so  mightily  to  abridge,  that  we  should  ultimately 
become  the  modem  illustration  of  an  old  Latin 
sarcasm,  and,  labouring  to  be  brief,  become  ob- 
scure. All  we  propose  to  do  is  to  gossip  about 
the  peacock. 

A  gay  gallant  is  the  peacock,  as  he  struts 
about  in  the  sunshine,  his  beautiful  coat  resplendent 
in  the  light,  his  sharp  eyes  looking  about  as  if  he 
courted  praise,  and  &lt  that  he  deserved  it.  His 
form  so  graceful,  as  his  long  tail  sweeps  the 
ground  like  the  train  of  a  countess ;  or,  as  he 
sometimes  stands  before  his  less- endowed  brethren, 
and  spreads  that  tail  of  his  in  a  gleaming  semi- 
circle, bright  and  gay,  gleaming  -with  its  black 
disks  and  rings  of  gold.  Yes ;  a  noble  fellow  is 
the  peacock.  His  small  head  crowned  with  a 
crest  of  feathers,  choice  and  erect ;  his  neck  long 
and  slender,  tapering  gracefully  from  the  neck 
upwards;  his  back  and  wings  of  a  light  asb 
colour,  mingled  with  black ;  his  head,  and  neck, 
and  breast  of  a  greenish  blue,  with  a  gloss  which, 
in  the  sunbeam,  appears  exceedingly  brilliant ; 
his  eyes  set  between  two  stripes  of  white ;  the 
feathers  of  his  tail  of  a  changeable  mixture  of 
green,  blue,  purple,  and  gold.  Standing  thus  be- 
^re  us,  he  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
imaginable. 

The  earliest  mention  which  we  can  trace  of  the 
peacock,  is  in  the  book  of  Job.  At  what  date 
that  book  was  written,  is  itself  uncertain,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  book  in 
the  world.  There,  in  the  strange  mysterious  story 
of  the  man  of  Uz,  God  Himself  challenges  the 
patriarch  to  reply  to,  amongst  other  queries: 
"  Gavest  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the  peacock, 
or  wings  and  feathers  unto  the  ostrich  ?  "  Thus 
it  would  appear,  even  in  those  early  days,  when 
the  world  was  young,  the  peacock  was  famed  for 
his  beautiful  plumage,  and  had  become  an  object 
of  general  admiration. 

At  a  later  period,  when  Solomon  the  Wise 
was  king  over  Israel,  and  the  fame  of  his  doings 
was  world-wide,  peacocks  but  added  to  the 
attraction  of  his  court.  The  glory  of  the  Jewish 
people  had  culminated  in  their  king,  Solomon, 
whose  wisdom  surpassed  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  whose  fame  was  in  all  nations  round 
about ;  who  had  spoken  three  thousand  proverbs, 
and  composed  a  thousand  and  five  sonc^s ;  who 
had  written  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
to  the  hyssop  which  grew  upon  the  wall ;  who 
was  conversant  with  the  habits  and  characters  of 
beasts,  and  fowl,  and  creeping  things  and  fishes ; 
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who  had  received  the  congratulations  of  sur- 
rounding sovereigns ;  who  had  reared  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  employing  in  it  the  labour  of  thirty 
thousand  men.  Even  Solomon  thought  it  a  de- 
sirable thing  to  have  the  gaudy  peacock  in  his 
court,  for  once  "in  three  years  came  the  navy  of 
Tarshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and 
apes,  and  peacocks. ''  It  is  a  high  honour  to 
the  noble  family  of  peacocks,  that  Solomon  should 
have  them  imported  to  his  court,  in  order  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  the  beautiful  productions  of 
nature. 

The  recollection  of  the  great  Hebrew  king  leads 
us  'to  think  of  another  potent  sovereign.  We 
allude  to  Alexander  the  Great— that  sovereign 
who  wept  for  other  worlds  to  conquer.  Even 
this  *•  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,"  whose  motto, 
in  truth,  might  have  been  **  Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  was 
so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  peacocks,  that,  when 
in  India,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hyarotis,  he 
laid  a  heavy  fine  and  punishment  on  any  person 
who  should,  in  any  way,  wound,  injure,  or  disturb 
them. 

About  this  time  a  pair  of  peacocks  were  carried 
to  Athens  as  great  curiosities.  The  rumour  of 
their  arrival  spread  all  over  Greece.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  from  distant  parts  the  rich  and  noble 
took  a  journey  to  the  classical  city,  and  paid 
rather  exorbitantly  for  a  view  of  the  wonderful 
birds. 

So  highly  prized  were  peacocks  in  Greece,  that 
the  price  of  a  pair  then  exceeded  thirty  pounds  of 
our  present  money.  At  a  later  period,  the 
Grecian  ladies  had  the  tail  feathers  of  peacocks 
arrayed  in  their  semicircular  sweeps,  and  used 
them  as  fans ;  and  the  fashion  contributed  very 
greatly  to  the  picturesque  costume  of  those  ancient 
dames. 

When  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  in  its  turn,  be- 
gan to  exercise  influence  over  the  world,  and  the 
Roman  eagle  came  pouncing  on  the  lesser  birds 
of  heaven,  peacocks  were  highly  esteemed  in 
Rome.  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  had 
grown  voluptuous.  Her  nobles  contended  with 
each  other  m  the  empty  vanity  of  titles  and  sur- 
names ;  they  inventea  or  selected  the  most  lofty 
and  sonorous  appellations.  They  measured  their 
rank  and  consequence  by  the  loftiness  of  their 
x:hariots,  the  magnificence  of  their  apparel,  the 
novelty  of  their  pleasures,  and  the  delicacy  of 
their  food.  A  strong  and  especial  regard  had 
they  for  the  latter.  At  the  Roman  tables,  the 
birds,  the  squirrels,  or  the  fish  which  appeared  of 
an  uncommon  size,  were  contemplated  with 
curious  interest,  and  the  scales  were  duly  brought 
to  ascertain  their  exact  weight,  and  notaries  were 
summoned  to  attest,  by  an  authentic  record,  the 
truth  of  the  marvellous  event. 

In  those  days  it  was  fashionable  among  the 
^eat  men  at  Rome  to  eat  peacocks,  not  because 
peacocks  were  delicious  eating,  but  because  they 
were  expensive.  The  manner  in  which  the  pea- 
cocks were  prepared  for  table  is  uncertain :  for  it 
appears  that,  after  the  highest  seasoning,  their 
flesh  is  still  black,  tough,  and  when  compared 
with  that  of  other  birds,  but  poor  and  insipid.  But 
peacock  was  an  aristocratic  dish.  It  belonged 
to  a  class.  The  expense  prevented  the  common 
sort  from  offering  so  costly  a  viand.    It  is  said. 


that  the  man  who  first  undertook  to  fatten 
peacocks  for  the  markets  made  his  fortune  by  the 
trade.  Hortentius,  the  orator,  was  the  Roma 
noble  who  first  ordered  them  to  be  served  up  at 
his  table  as  an  article  of  food,  and  he  becaime 
highly  celebrated  on  this  account.  How  long 
peacocks  were  considered  a  delicious  and  cost^ 
article  of  diet  does  not  appear.  In  France,  during 
the  days  of  King  Francis— of  cloth  of  gold  renom 
—these  birds  were  still  used  at  the  entertainmen 
of  the  great  and  noble.    At  a  somewhat  earli 

geriod  it  seems  that  they  were  eaten  in  Englaa 
ut  at  that  time  they  were  only  introduced  to  gl 
nish  the  festive  board.  The  fashion  then  was  \ 
take  off  the  skin  of  the  bird,  and  having  prepare 
the  flesh  with  salt  and  spices,  the  skin  was  aga 
drawn  on,  so  that  the  bird  appeared  in  h 
plumage,  and  in  nowise  injured  by  the  prepan 
tion.  Thus  fitted  up  for  service,  it  was  kept  fil 
many  years  to  be  set  on  the  table  in  full  dress-il 
tail  spread  to  full  proportions,  and  a  very  manrt 
to  behold— on  all  great  occasions.  At  wedding;! 
and  other  high  times,  they  filled  the  beak  and  throj 
of  the  bird  with  cotton  and  camphor,  which  w| 
set  on  fire  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company* 

Our  first  peacocks  were  brought  from  the  Ea 
Indies ;  and  we  are  assured  that  they  are  st 
found  in  vast  flocks  in  a  wild  state  in  Java  a 
Ceylon.  uElian  says  they  were  brought  s 
Greece  from  a  barbarous  country.  Its  idl 
duction  to  the  west  was  probably  onginally  od 
simply  to  the  beauty  of  the  bird.  Aristopha 
mentions  Persian  peacocks,  and  Suidus  a 
them  "  Median  birds."  Aufidius  Hurio 
charged  by  Pliny  with  being  the  first  who  fatt 
up  the  peacock  for  the  feast  of  the  luxurious. 

The  common  age  of  the  bird  is  twenty  yea 
and  not  until  the  third  year  does  it  display 
gay,  beautiful,  and  variegated  plumage.  Thi 
are  various  descriptions  of  this  bird,  some 
which  are  white,  others  crested  ;  that  which 
called  the  peacock  of  Thibet  is  the  most  beaut" 
of  the  feathered  creation,  containing  in  its  plum; 
all  the  most  vivid  colours,  red,  blue,  yellow,  ; 
green,  disposed  in  an  almost  artificial  order,  a 
merely  to  please  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Buffon  says :  "  Climate  has  not  less  influe 
on  the  plumage  of  birds  than  on  the  fiir  of  qti 
rupeds.  We  have  seen  that  the  hare,  the  ermi 
and  most  other  animals,  are  subject  to  beca 
white  in  cold  countries,  especially  in  winter ;  a 
now  we  find  a  species  of  peacock  which  appe 
to  have  experienced  the  same  nesults  from 
same  cause,  and  more  important  ones  stiU; 
this  cause  has  produced  a  permanent  race  in  i 
species,  and  seems  to  have  acted  more  po« 
fully  upon  the  feathers  of  this  bird,  since 
whiteness  of  hares  and  ermine  is  but  transM 
taking  place  during  the  winter  only,  like  that 
the  wood-hen  and  lajopus ;  but  the  white  peacoi 
is  always  white  in  summer  as  in  winter,  in  Ron>" 
as  in  Borneo ;  and  this  new  colour  has  become 
fixed,  that  from  eggs  laid  and  hatched  in  Iti 
come  white  peacocks. ' ' 

In  the  "  French  Encyclopaedia,"  Sonnitu  sa 
that  the  race  of  white  peacocks  is  not  esscnti.* 
original  to  the  north,  for,  in  1783,  a  pair  ofco^ 
mon  peacocks  produced  at  Gentilli,  o^T^  | 
four  young  ones,  two  of  which  presctved  m 
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plumage  of  their  parents,  and  two  were  entirely 
white.  Nevertheless,  Manduyt,  who  relates  this 
hdt  observes  that  there  was  no  white  peacock  in 
tbe  ?OJage  nor  in  the  environs.  The  same  thing 
occurred,  a  few  years  before,  in  an  estate  equally 
near  Paris.  It  then  appears,  that  the  whiteness 
of  the  plumage  of  the  peacock  is  a  simple  acci- 
dental variety,  which  one  cannot  regard  as 
jDnniog  a  permanent  race ;  and  what  seems  to 
frave  this  still  more  is,  that  these  white  peacocks 
9t  very  rare.  A  peacock  bears  the  first  rank 
tooo^  domestic  fowls,  as  the  eagle  does  among 

[birds  of  prey;    for  which  the  ancients  con- 
ated  the  eagle  to  Jupiter,  and  the  peacock  to 
'  =— 
MYSTERY  IN  THE  OLD  TOWN 
OF  WINCHESTER. 


By  K.  M.  Weld, 

'Author  of  **  Lily  the  Lost  One,''  *' Bessy;*  etc.,  eU. 


CHAPTER   X. 

|ORD  EVERDALE  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  off  at  once  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  his  departure  when  he 
remembered  that  he  had  an  smpoint- 
ment  with  Father  Brown  for  this 
niD|^.  He  wished  the  appointment  at  Jericho, 
the  felt  that  he  must  not  fail  to  keep  it,  though 
fc  secretly  hoped  that  Father  Brown  might  have 
^  called  out  upon  some  matter  of  business,  and 
jp  joyful  hopes  as  to  the  subject  of  his  interested 
pversation  had  faded  quite  away  within  the  last 
•cnty.four  hours. 

^is  hasty  rap  was  answered  by  a  servant  who 

i  him  that  he  was  expected.   So  he  entered  the 

%  and  received  the  usual  kind  welcome  from 

priest.     Father  Brown,  however,  soon    ob- 

the  gloomy,  mortified  expression  of  his 

How  now.  Lord    Everdale,  what  has  gone 
with  you  ?    You  look  vastly  as  if  you  were 
ling  in  smooth  waters !  " 
'lou  are  pretty  right  in  your  surmise,  father, 
lam  not." 
•What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"I  scarcely  like  to  tell  you,  for  you  will  only 
PK^  at  me,  and  I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  be 
*^«J»ed  at,  I  can  assure  you." 
"Indeed !  well,  I  will  promise  not  to  laugh,  and 
'^(Jassist  you,  if  it  is  in  my  power." 

'Well,  then,  of  course  you  know  that  I  was  in 
»^e  with  Miss  Clayton." 

1  have,  I  own,  suspected  that  such  was  the 

^ '  When  gentlemen  give  you  sugar  if  you  ask 

.  wit,  or  teJl  you  it  is  a  Due  day  when  it  is 

rainmg  in  torrents,  when  a  certain  lady  is  pre- 

^t,  we  usually   suppose    some   such   feeling 

"You  promised  not  to  laugh  at  me,  Father 
M?'  ^^  y^«*  ^c  doing  so  already !  " 
rardon  roe,  Locd  Everdale,  I  only  answered 
y^r  question." 


"  Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is. 
that  I  proposed  this  morning  to  Miss  Clayton,  and 
she  refused  me !  And  she  would  give  no  reason 
for  her  refusal.  Do  you  think  she  prefers  any 
one  else  ?  That  cousm  of  hers.  Bob  Trafford,  is 
constantly  at  the  house.  Miss  Lushington  told 
my  aunt  that  she  was  certain  her  dear  friend 
Isabel  was  dying  to  catch  him." 

''  I  am  very  certain  that  she  does  not  care  for 
him  more  than  all  first  cousins  naturally  do  foe 
one  another.  Besides  which,  Bob  is  such  a  spend- 
thrift that  I  am  sure  nothing  would  induce  Miss 
Clayton  to  marry  him." 

"  You  must  own,  Father  Brown,  that  I  am  much 
to  be  pitied,  that  I  have  great  reason  to  be  angry. 
I  have  loved  Miss  Clayton  many  years,  although  I 
gave  her  up  for  a  time  on  account  of  her  behaviour 
to  her  father ;  but  latterly  she  has  been  my  one 
thought  day  and  night.  1  love  her  devotedly,  and 
she  has  refused  me." 

"  Now,  my  good  friend,  do  be  calm  and  reason- 
able, and  tell  me  this.  Did  Miss  Clayton  ever 
give  you  reason  to  suppose  that  your  love  for  hec 
was  returned  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly ;  she  never  said  anything,  but 
yet  I  felt  sure  she  loved  me,  and  now  she  says  she 
felt  nothing  but  esteem  and  gratitude  for  my  kind- 
ness to  her  father.  I  do  not  believe  it,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  she  cares  more  for  me  than  for  any  one 
else.  However,  it  is  useless  saying  anything  more 
to  you  on  the  matter.  Father  Brown,"  continued 
Lord  Everdale  angrily,  "  you  understand  nothing 
about  love !  so  I  will  say  no  more,  but  wish  you  a 
very  good  morning." 

He  left  the  room  abruptly  without  allowing 
Father  Brown  another  word.  He  walked  towards 
home,  and  as  his  mind  became  gradually  less 
excited,  began  to  view  matters  in  a  more  reason- 
able light,  and  his  religious  feeling  and  high  prin- 
ciples came  to  his  aid. 

*'  Poor  girl !  "  he  mentally  exclaimed,  "  why 
should  I  consider  it  a  crime  in  her  not  to  return 
my  love.  Perhaps  God  has  sent  me  this  trial  to 
punish  me  for  thinking  too  highly  of  myself,  of  my 
position,  and  my  fancied  personal  attractions  ?  I 
will  repine  no  longer,  but  try  to  take  a  bright 
view  of  the  matter ;  however,  as  I  am  veiy  certain 
that  1  shall  never  recover  my  spirits  if  I  remain 
in  London,  where  everything  reminds  me  of  my 
blasted  hopes,  I  will  at  once  write  to  my  dear 
sister  in  Lisbon,  who  has  so  often  entreated  me 
to  pay  her  a  visit,  as  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
leave  her  husband  to  come  over  to  England,  and 
he  is  tied  down  there  by  the  government  office  he 
holds.  If  I  remain  with  her  six  months,  I  shall, 
I  hope,  have  regained  my  peace  of  mind,  and  be 
able  to  return  again  to  my  home  occupations. 
How  terribly  depressed  poor  Miss  Clayton  looked  I 
quite  heartbroken !  She  looked  more  depressed 
than  is  natural:  for,  after  all,  although  she,  of 
course,  loved  her  poor  old  imbecile  father,  yet  hia 
existence  in  that  state  v*zs  no  comfort  either  to 
himself  or  his  friends.  She  quite  ^ave  one  the 
idea  of  a  person  over  whom  some  fnghtfiil  catas- 
trophe was  impendinfi^ ;  what  could  it  be,  I  won- 
der? But  why  do  I  go  on  puzzling  my  brain 
about  her  concerns  ?  "What  are  they  to  me  ?  It 
is  from  the  force  of  habit  I  have  thought  of  her 
so  much  lately !  I  will,  however,  be  more  firni. 
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and  banish  the  slightest  remembrance  of  her 
from  my  mind." 

Lord  Everdale's  affairs  were  quickly  arranged 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week 
he  had  left  England,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Lisbon. 

The  will  of  Colonel  Clayton  was  opened  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral. 

He  left  the  whole  of  his  property  to  Isabel,  who 
thus  became  the  possessor  of  a  very  large  in- 
come. 

No  one  was  surprised,  as  it  was  known  that  he 
was  rich,  and  that  he  had  always  lived  within  his 
income. 

Monica  was  delighted  at  Miss  Clayton's  afflu- 
ent position,  but,  Hke  Lord  Everdale,  could  not 
understand  her  excessive  depression.  She  was 
glad  to  hear  of  the  intention  her  mistress  had  of 
visiting  a  cousin  in  Scotland,  as  she  hoped  that 
the  complete  change  would  restore  her  failing 
health  and  spirits ;  but  the  astonishment  of  poor 
Monica  was  great  when  Isabel  said  in  a  faltering 
voice,  that  she  was  not  to  accompany  her,  but 
must  return  to  the  farmhouse. 

"  What  has  happened,  my  dear  mistress  ? 
what  have  I  done  to  displease  you  ?  why  do  you 
part  with  me  ?  " 

"You  have  done  nothing  to  displease  me— 
quite  the  contrary !  but  my  cousin  will  not  allow 
me  to  bring  a  maid." 

**  What  difference  can  it  possibly  make  to  her, 
dear  madam?  You  are  rich,  and  you  can  pay 
for  me,  and  keep  me ;  how  will  it  be  possible  for 
you,  delicate  as  you  are,  to  manage  without  an 
attendant?" 

"I  shall  do  my  best;  the  thing  is  that  my 
cousin  is  very  peculiar,  and  it  is  far  better  to  yield 
to  her  wishes  m  the  matter." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  exclaimed  Monica,  "that  can- 
not be  your  only  reason,  there  must  be  something 
more.  I  am  certain  that  there  is  some  hidden 
grief  in  your  heart  which  you  will  not  reveal  to  a 
poor  dependant  like  myself,  but  that  poor  depen- 
dant loves  you  better,  loves  you  far  more  devo- 
tedly than  any  relation  or  friend  you  have  in  this 
world.  Do  not,  I  conjure  you,  part  with  me,  and 
do  not ;  ah,  do  not  keep  me  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
cause  of  your  depression." 

"  Ask  me  no  (questions !  say  not  another  word, 
my  dear,  my  faithful  Monica ;  be  silent,  as  you 
vsuue  my  peace  of  mind." 

"  I  will  ask  no  more  questions,  and  I  will  only 
add  these  few  words.  *  If  you  were  in  poverty  I 
would  not  leave  you— I  would  serve  you  more 
gladly  than  if  you  possessed  all  the  riches  of  the 
world ;  I  would  remain  with  you  without  wages ; 
your  cast  off  clothes  would  suffice  for  me.  Let 
me  accompany  you  to  vour  cousin's,  and  I  will 
make  myself  so  useful  that  she  shall  not  grudge 
my  keep,  I  will  do  anything,  I  will  suffer  any 
hardship,  rather  than  leave  you,  my  dear,  my  be- 
loved mistress." 

Isabel  was  inexpressibly  moved  by  these  words 
of  her  faithful  attendant,  she  could  scarce  com- 
mand her  voice  to  reply. 

"  Read  this  letter  nrom  niy  cousin,  my  good 
Monica,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  venture  to  take  you  with 
me." 


The  letter  was  written  in  a  stiff,  prim  hand,  and 
contained  these  words : 

DcAR  Nivci.— Come  to  me,  aa  yon  wisb,  for  tizmoothsora 
year :  but  as  for  the  wonderfal  maid  700  speak  of,  do  BOtbriac 
ber  OB  any  account,  for,  dnrinir  your  ▼isit  to  me,  yoo  mast  dis« 
pense  with  the  iow^fboUry  of  a  maid.  I  dislike  all  Udtes*  tuak 
withoat  exception,  but  particiilarly  perfect  onee,  for  they  an 
generally  conceited,  and  always  gossips.  They  repeat  emj 
thing,  and  make  mischief  withont  end ;  so  send  your  wondacfii 
maid  to  Jericho  if  you  please,  but  do  not  eren  think  of  bnaiiflf 
ber  to  my  house. 

Monica  could  scarcely  help  smiling  as  shereil 
this  tirade  against  ladies'  maids ;  but  it  conviocel 
her  that  it  was  impossible  for  Isabel  to  taket 
maid  to  her  cousin's  house,  so  she  ceased  to  urge 
the  point,  and  merely  said : 

•*  You  will  send  for  me  directly  you  return  home, 
will  you  not,  my  dear  mistress  ?  '^ 

"'  Indeed  I  will,"  replied  Isabel,  "if  it  is  in 
my  power ;  rest  assured  of  that ;  but,  for  the  pre- 
sent, you  must  return  home ;  I  leave  on  Friday." 

Monica  left  the  room. 

Isabel  sank  on  her  knees  at  her  jPrie  Dieu,  and  li 
any  one  could  have  penetrated  the  secret  recesses 
of  her  heart  they  would  have  seen  that  her  cap  ci 
bitterness  was  almost  overflowing'.  The  death  of 
her  father  had  left  a  ereat  blank,  but  that  blank 
would  have  been  quickly  filled  up,  had  she  daid 
think  as  in  former  days  of  Lord  Everdale ;  hadsW 
not  felt  compelled  for  some  mysterious  reason  fl 
banish  him  from  her  remembrance,  and  bring  hd 
mind  to  the  melancholy  connection  that  she  pec 
haps  had  seen  him  for  tne  last  time.  Monica,  too 
she  must  part  with  at  least  for  the  present;  aoj 
she  was  conscious,  besides,  that  a  huge  bl 
cloud  was  hanging  over  her  head,  and  ttireal 
ing  to  burst  at  any  moment  and  overwhelm  her 
But  she  continued  to  kneel,  and  a  small  voice  * 
her  heart  seemed  to  say,  "  God  has  given,  C 
can  take  away,"  and  she  exclaimed  ferventlv: 

'•  May  His  name  be  for  ever  blessed.  He  knoi 
what  is  good  for  me,  I  accept  all  from  His  haoi 
and  I  will  try  to  bear  every  thing  cheerfully." 

She  then  recited  the  "Te  Deum,"  thanf 
God  for  having  given  her  something  to  suf 
this  life,  that  she  might  prove  her  -love  by 
mission.     And  that  her  prater  and  suboii 
was  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Crod  she  could  not 
a  moment  doubt,  for  such  a  feeling  of  hapf  "^ 
came  into  her  heart  that  it  seemed  like  a  for 
of  heaven ;  it  was  the  joy  which  the  saints 
when  in  the  midst  of  tribulation  and  adversity; 
was  that  happiness  which  made  the  mart)rrs  in 
midst  of  the  most  frightful  torments  sing  h; 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  ^^ 

Isabel  arose  from  her  knees,  no  longer  despony 
ing  and  weak,  but  perfectly  calm.  She  calleft 
Monica,  who  was  surprised  and  delighted  at  see-, 
ing  the  changed  expression  of  her  countenancej 
but  she  asl  ed  no  questions,  and  merely  «**^ 
herself  in  making  every  possible  arrangement  kJ 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  her  mistress,* 
order  tl  at  she  might  feel  less  the  privation  flj^ 
being  without  an  attendant.  She  likewischJtt 
accepted  the  cross  of  leaving  her  dear  mistren 
and  was  resolved  to  bear  anjrthing  and  eveiythuiff 
that  God  pleased  to  appoint  cheerfully.  ^^J^ 
indifferent  persons  been  present  andwatdiedtw 
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preparations  for  departure,  they  could  not  have 
goosed,  from  their  counteDances  and  manner, 
uat  each  had  a  deep  grief  in  her  heart,  which 
she  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  conceal  in 
order  to  lessen  the  sorrow  of  the  other. 

They  parted  calmly.  Isabel  left  first,  and  a 
jowncyof  a  few  days  brought  her  to  her  cousin's 
pideoce.  She  had  a  kinder  reception  than  she 
Wftcted  from  the  old  lady,  who  was  pleased  at 
fcr  yiekiiDg  so  easily  to  her  wishes  about  the 

Jlonica  received  a  warm  welcome   from  her 

at  the  farmhouse.      She  felt  depressed 

I  she  thought  of  her  dear  mistress,  but  she 

her  leisure  time  in  visiting  the  sick  in 

ghbourhood ;  she  sometimes  remained  with 

I  for  a  week  at  a  time,  when  not  required  at 

1;  and  she  was  frequently  sent  for  for  miles 

afternoon  a   respectable-looking   woman 

at  the  farm  and  asked  whether  they  had 

of  the  distressing  case  of  a  poor  woman 

^s  found  in  a  bam  on  the  common  near 

ill,  and  apparently  dying. 

No,  indeed!"  answered    Teresa,  "we  have 

;  do  tell  us  all  about  it.    Is  there  any  chance 

recovery?" 
No,  1  fear  there  is  not;  it  is  a  melancholy 
i,  and  I  came  here  to  ask  if  anyone  among 
uould  be  kind  enough  to  go  and  see  her ;  you 
[fat  be  able  to  do  some  good.  I  can  do  nothing, 
I,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  her  expressions  of 
ipair  frighten  me  so  much  that  i  scarce  ever 
[e  remain  alone  in  the  room  with  her.  I  am 
iged  to  go  out  this  evening  to  sell  some  ducks 
i  chickens;  I  shall  be  absent  some  hours, 
Brefore,  as  my  cottage  is  at  no  great  distance 
to  your  farm,  I  came  here  in  the  hope  of  per- 

Eng  one   of  you  to  go  to  her  during  my 
ice." 
Monica  lost  no  time  in  equipping  herself  for  the 
as  the  account  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
poor  creature  had  filled  her  kind  heart  with 
ion.    She  started ;  the  evening  was  dark, 
the  distance  greater  than  she  expected,  but 
walked  on  briskly,  dreading  the  poor  sufferer 
~*i  quite  lose  consciousness,  and  thus  take 
all  chance  of  her  mind  being  calmed  before 
>th. 

soon  reached  the  wood,  and  felt  rather 

but  she  would  not  yield  to  this ;  but  after 

lid  walked  more  than  a  mile,  and  the  cottage 

Botyetin  sight,  she  b^an  to  fear  that  she 

mistaken  her  way,  as  the  fog  had  increased. 

wy  in  a  cart  presently  coming  up,  she  asked 

if  she   was    goine    towards   Old    Mike's 

"Na,  na,"  said  the  boy  with  a  broad  grin, 

thee  beest   going   quite    contrary,  in    a    few 

^Qtes  thee  wilt  be  out  on  the  heath,  and  not  a 

^^wilt  see  miles." 

"But  my  lad,  can  you  show  me  the  way  to 

**«  s  cottage  where  I  wish  to  go  ?  " 

^  J^ '  i"™P  ioto  my  cart  my  girl,  and  we 

««J  be  there  in  no  time  at  all." 
Monica  did  so,  and  they  soon  reached   the 

2^*ge,  and  she  alighted,  gave  the  boy  a  six- 

{^»  and  thanked  him  for  the  trouble  he  had 

taken. 


She  entered  the  cottage,  and  begged  to  go  up 
immediately  to  the  poor  sick  woman,  but  Mike, 
who  was  at  home,  would  net  allow  it,  on  any 
account,  until  she  had  changed  her  wet  shoes,  and 
put  on  a  warm  shawl  belonging  to  his  wife,  and 
he  likewise  gave  her  a  cup  of  tea. 

Monica  was  grateful  for  these  little  atten- 
tions. They  then  went  upstairs  and  entered  the 
room,  but  as  the  bed  was  on  the  contrary  side 
the  curtain  prevented  their  seeing  the  i>oor 
patient  at  first,  though  they  heard  her  now  plainly 
enough. 

She  talked  incessantly  in  a  coarse  and  harsh 
tone,  accompanied  by  groans,  and  her  ejacu- 
lations were  appalling ;  they  were  such  as  would 
be  uttered  by  a  person  in  the  very  depth  of  des- 
pair, and  overcome  by  terror.  Harsh  and 
discordant  as  was  her  voice,  there  were  tones 
in  it  which  sounded  somehow  familiar  to  Monica's 
ears.  She  felt  as  if  nailed  to  the  spot,  unable  to 
go  forward  or  to  approach  the  bed. 

Again  the  exclamations  became  more  vehement 
and  the  terrified  listeners  distinguished  these 
words. 

**  You  are  the  cause  of  my  losing  my  soul!  you 
are  the  cause  of  my  being  lost  for  eternity  I  but  I 
shall  be  a  viper  to  sting  you  for  ever,  yes,  for  ever! 
for  you  will  be  lost  too,  and  we  shall  meet,  and  I 
shall  mock  you !  and  sting  you  !  and  torture  you 
for  eternity !  You  it  was  who  first  led  me  into  evil 
b^  praises  and  flattery,  until  you  made  me  love 
sm  and  hate  virtue.  Yes  1  yes !  you  will  be  with 
me  to  bum  for  eternity." 

And  as  the  unfortunate  woman  pronounced 
these  last  words,  she  shrieked  as  if  a  thousand 
devils  were  in  pursuit  of  her.  Her  head  fell 
heavily  on  the  pillow,  and  she  lay  silent,  sense- 
less, and  apparently  gasping  her  last. 

Monica  was  almost  overcome  by  terror  and 
horror,  but  as  she  came  in  the  hope  of  doing 

food,  she  would  not  for  worlds  have  left  the  room. 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  entreated 
Our  Lord  to  give  her  the  grace  to  know  what  to 
say  to  the  unfortunate  woman,  for  althou^  she 
was  aware,  that  the  horrible  words  had  been 
uttered  in  the  frenzy  of  delirium,  yet  she  felt  cer- 
tain that  such  ideas  would  not  have  been  expressed 
unless  her  mind  had  been  filled  with  remorse,  for 
some  foul  deed  caused  or  permitted,  and  she 
determined  to  speak  of  the  goodness  and  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  to  remind  her  of  His  promise 
to  forgive  every  sinner  who  repents. 

She  approached  the  bed,  and  uncovered  the 
woman's  face.  But  when  she  looked  at  her  she 
fi^ave  such  a  start  of  surprise  and  horror  that  the 
farmer  rushed  forward,  and  seeing  her  as  white  as 
the  sheets  of  the  bed,  supported  her  for  a  moment, 
and  then  brought  a  chair. 

She  sat  down,  and  drank  some  water,  for  she 
was  near  fainting*  They  thought  she  was  over- 
come by  the  horror  of  the  scene,  that  she  was  too 
young  and  innocent  to  cope  with  the  despair  of  an 
abandoned  woman,  Knd  they  resolved  to  try  and 
persuade  her  to  return  home. 

Monica  was  indeed  unnerved ;  she  trembled 
like  an  aspen  leaf !  And  well  might  she  tremble ! 
for  in  the  miserable  being  stretched  on  the  bed 
she  recognised  Rebecca!  Rebecca  her  aunt's 
maid,  that  Rebecca,  who,  by  her  wicked  lia,and 
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jealousy,  had  ruined  her.  That  Rebecca  who  had 
corrupted  Catherine,  turned  the  small  amount  o^ 
religion  which  was  in  her  heart  when  she  entered 
the  house,  into  infidelity,  who  had  filled  her  mind 
with  vanity,  love  of  the  world,  and  a  restless  de- 
sire to  be  married.  She  sent  this  handsome  irre- 
ligious young  girl  without  a  guide  or  protector, 
among  a  set  of  young  persons  whom  she  knew 
to  be  devoid  of  religion  or  morality,  and  where 
she  would  be  exposed  to  temptations  of  every 
kind. 

Monica  had  heard  nothing  of  her  from  the  day 
oefore  that  on  which  she  left  Miss  Temple's  service ; 
but  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  such  a 
girl  from  going  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  perhaps 
committing  some  great  crime.  Rebecca  s  mind 
seemed  so  engrossed  by  horrible  ideas  that  she 
did  not  at  all  recognise  her  visitor,  and  Monica 
thought  it  best  not  to  increase  the  poor  woman's 
remorse  and  misery  by  letting  her  know  who  she 
was ;  so  she  did  not  speak,  but  arranged  her 
pillows  in  silence.  Suddenly  a  flickering  flame 
sprang  up  from  the  smouldering  embers  and  the 
light  fell  full  upon  Monica's  face. 

Rebecca  rose  up  in  her  bed.  She  gave  a  shriek 
so  appalling  that  it  filled  those  who  heard  it  with 
horror. 

"  Get  thee  gone,"  she  cried,  "  get  thee  gone  ! 
art  thou,  too,  come  to  demand  thy  soul  of  me  ? 
Do  not.  ah,  do  not  haunt  me  !  " 

But  Monica  looked  at  her  steadily,  and  repeated 
the  words  with  which  she  used  formerly  to  answer 
Rebecca,  when  she  laughed  and  jeered  at  her  for 
her  pious  practices.    She  said  : 

*•  I  love  God  with  my  whole  heart,  and  I  will 
try  to  love  and  serve  Him  all  my  life." 

At  the  same  time,  she  made  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  and  thus  addressed  her : 

**  Rebecca,  Rebecca  I  are  these  the  words  of  a 
lost  soul  ?  are  they  the  words  of  a  soul  which  will 
hate  God  for  all  eternity  ?  Are  they  not  rather 
the  words  of  one  whom  God  in  His  goodness,  has 
preserved  from  being  contaminated  by  your  advice, 
and  whom  He  has  preserved  by  His  grace  from 
ever  offending  Him  wilfully?  " 

Rebecca  looked,  and  listened  to  Monica's 
words,  and  they  seemed  to  calm  the  fever  of  her 
mind.  She  looked,  but  she  answered  not  a  word, 
she  seemed  paralized. 

Monica  again  spoke,  and  said  : 

''  God  watched  over  me,  as  the  good  shepherd 
watches  over  his  sheep.  He  sent  kind  and  good 
persons  to  give  me  shelter,  when  I  left  your  house, 
and  to  preserve  me  from  ill.  I  have  lived  in  hap- 
piness and  innocence  ever  since,  and  now  He  has 
sent  me  to  you,  that  I  may  comfort  you,  and  con- 
sole you,  and  lead  you  to  cast  yourself  at  His  feet, 
for,  if  you  repent,  He  will  receive  you  into  His 
arms,  as  the  *  Prodigal  returning  home ; '  He  will 
forgive  3rou  all  your  sins  ana  admit  you  into 
heaven." 

It  ia  impossible  to  express  the  effiect  that  these 
words  seemed  to  have  on  Rebecca ;  she  muttered 
in  a  feeble  voice : 

''Yes,  it  is  true;  no  lost  soul  could  say  such 
words,  no  lost  soul  could  make  that  Sign.  You 
for^ve  me,  God  may  do  so  Ukewise ;  I  should  not 
die  in  despair." 

"  I  forgive  yoD,  my  poor  friend^  from  my  heart ; 


I  forgive  you  as  I  hope  God  will  forgive  my  own 
sins,  and  the  only  desire  I  have  is  to  help  you  to 
make  your  peace  with  God,  to  know  that  you  ha^ 
made  a  good  confession,  and  been  agaun  ad- 
mitted to  receive  Holy  Communion." 

Rebecca  listened  to  Monica  as  if  her  words 
were  indeed  the  words  of  an  angel  sent  &om 
heaven  to  comfort,  and  to  advise  her,  and  she 
answered  that  she  would  do  all  that  she  advised 
imploring  her  prayers  in  behalf  of  her  soul. 

"  Beg  God's  pardon  humbly  for  all  the  huks 
of  your  past  life,  and  then  let  me  fetch  a  prieit, 
that  you  may  make  your  confession  without  delq, 
and  receive  Sacramental  Absolution,  now  tiot 
your  mind  is  less  excited.     Delirium  may  retain.*' 

"  Send  for  a  priest  at  once,"  said  Rebecci, 
"  but  do  not  leave  my  bedside  till  he  comes,  or  I 
shall  af2:ain  fall  into  despair." 

Monica  wrote  a  few  lines,  which  were  at  ouce 
taken  to  Father  O'Leary,  a  priest  who  was  for- 
tunately visiting  a  gentleman,  who  lived  very  neai 
to  Mike's  cottage. 

He  soon  came.  He  spoke  kindly  to  the  poo 
invalid,  and  asked  what  she  wished  him  to  do  fn 
her. 

•*  To  save  my  soul  from  hell." 

Monica  left  the  room,  and  Father  O'Leary  tooJ 
his  seat  by  the  bedside  of  the  penitent  woman. 

He  remained  with  her  a  full  hour,  and  thai 
called  Monica  to  give  her  a  little  refreshment.   J 

When  Monica  returned,  she  was  delighted  a| 
the  change  she  perceived  in  the  expression  « 
Rebecca's  £dce ;  the  look  of  utter  despair  m 
gone,  she  seemed  calm  and  resigned,  bhe  tool 
Monica's  hand,  pressed  it  warmly,  and  said : 

"  If  God  in  His  great  mercy  forgives  me,  am 
admits  me,  sinner  as  I  am,  into  heaven,  my  fin 
and  most  ardent  prayer  will  be  for  you,  who  ba« 
rescued  me  from  the  depth  of  despair." 

Monica  lifted  up  her  heart  in  thanksgiving. 


i 


{To  be  continued.) 


The  true  girl  has  to  be  sought  for.  She  _ 
not  parade  herself  as  show  goods.  She  if^ 
fashionable.  Generally,  she  is  not  rich, 
oh,  what  a  heart  she  has  when  you  find  her. 
large  and  pure  and  womanly.  When  you  sec  I 
you  wonder  if  those  showy  things  outside  ftf 
women.  If  you  gain  her  love,  your  two  thoosani 
are  millions.  She'll  not  ask  for  a  carria«  or  I 
first-class  house.  She'll  wear  simple  dressel 
and  turn  them  when  necessary,  with  no  vulg 
parade  to  frown  upon  her  ceremony.  Shri 
Keep  everything  neat  and  nice  in  your  sky  p«* 
lour  higher  than  ever.  She'll  entertain  tij] 
friends  on  a  trifle,  and  astonish  you  with  tU 
new  thought  how  little  happiness  depends  fli 
money.  She'll  make  you  love  home  (if  you  dool 
you  are  a  brute),  and  teach  you  to  pity  ™ 
you  scorn  a  poor  fashionable  society  that  thin* 
Itself  happy.  Now,  do  not,  I  pray  you, 
more  "  I  can't  afford  to  many."  Go 
true  woman,  and  you  can.  Throw  awajf 
cigar,  bum  up  that  switch  cane,  be  '^ 
voursdf,  and  seek  your  wife  in  a 
way. 
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tvSf^mmi  of  Mie  tdu,  but  m  itej^t  mrnr  at  ui  are  bam 
Da.  Niwit&H,  ^amiHr^/^ff'fli. 

sccrsbg  England  I  have  one  convic* 

tioo  ttronger  than  any  other»  it  is  that 

the  10-caIled    Reformation  killed  the 

ll>e  goklen  egg ;  in  other  wordt*^  that 


1  it  destroyed  the  source  whence  her  true  greatness 
flowed;  or  more  correctly,  that  it  sold  out  the 
treasure  from  its  investment,  and  proceeded  to  use 
up  the  principal,  insomuch,  that  if  the  remainder 
be  not  re- invested  ere  Ion gi  the  waste  will  be 
apparent  to  those  whom  it  concern s,  when  it  is  too 
late  for  them  to  proSt  by  their  knowledge. 
Whether  this  view  (I  could  wish  it#  were  a  more 
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distant  one,  for  the  more  I  look  at  it  the  less  I  like  it) 
be  a  natural  production  of  my  poor  brain,  or  was 
made  to  grow  there  by  budding,  or  whether  it  was 
self-sown  from  elsewhere,  like  thistles,  and  had 
germinated  by  "unconscious  cerebration,**  is  a 
problem  not  worth  the  trouble  of  solving ;  for,  at 
the  least,  I  only  noticed  what  is  so  conspicuous, 
that  one  must  oe  blind,  or  wear  coloured  spec- 
tacles,  not  to  see  it.  I  certainly  made  up  my  own 
mind  before  I  had  heard  or  read  anything  on  the 
subject— anything,  at  least,  that  was  not  either 
contradictor^^  of  my  own  conviction,  or  intelligible ; 
yet  not  even  in  this  restricted  sense  could  I  claim 
the  invention.  As  well  might  every  person  who 
has  a  tooth  drawn  claim  the  merit  of  discovering 
that  the  process  is  painful  to  the  patient,  as  an 
individual  Christian  take  credit  for  seeing  inde- 
pendently of  others  what  he  cannot  help  seeing 
unless  he  shut  his  eyes,  or  allow  himself  to  be 
hoodwinked  by  the  selfish  sophisms  of  a  false 
liberality. 

^  My  conviction  in  this  matter  was  not  likely  to 
sit  looser  upon  me  after  I  had  arrived  in  the 

county  of than  when  I  lived  far  away  from 

the  land  whose  local  associations  confirm  them 
whithersoever  one  casts  one's  eyes ;  and  in  fact, 
as  soon  as  I  found  myself  in  my  room,  surrounded 
by  quick  incentives  to  musing— such  as  the  gentle 
heat  of  a  food  fire,  some  old  prints  of  local 
scenery,  a  Doot-jack  of  old-fashioned  size  and 
weight,  the  peculiar  broken  silence  of  an  English 
countiy-house,  and  the  local  scenery  suggested 
by  dim  vistas  through  the  gatherings  mists  of  an 
autumn  evening— they  began  to  turn  them- 
selves over  in  my  mind,  repeatedly  and  in  succes- 
sion, like  a  shoal  of  porpoises  in  the  wake  of  a 
ship  sailing  before  the  wind— a  metaphor,  by  the 
way,  which  does  not  appear  to  fail  in  point  of 
fulness,  however  poor  it  be  in  quality,  seeing  that 
we  are  confessedly  being  borne  onwards  at  a 
quicker  rate  than  can  be  calculated  except  by 
measurement  of  the  distance  done. 

As  soon  as  I  had  unpacked  my  portmanteau,  I 
sallied  forth  into  the  white  frosty  mists,  and  strolled 
about  the  park,  continuing  to  think  on  the  same 
subject,  and  accounting  the  same  to  be  a  business- 
like study  for  an  Englishman  who  left  England 
before  he  had  attempted  to  think  at  all. 

"  Ez  fiinio  dare  lucem 
CogiUt " 

thought  I,  as  Hit  my  pipe  under  an  ancient  beech, 
and  found  myself  evolving  from  my  inner  con- 
sciousness, a  sort  of  anxiomatic  summary  of  what 
had  been  passing  in  my  mind.  But  this  is  not 
the  tine  and  place  to  enter  upon  so  large  a  sub- 
ject. 

I  sauntered  slowly  on,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
reached  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  park,  my 
pipe  began  to  cast  up  ashes  and  feeble  sparks  in 
my  face,  whereon  I  ceased  puffing,  and  turned  my 
steps  towards  the  house,  from  the  back  of  which 
the  great  bell  sent  forth  its  characteristic  mono- 
tone into  the  darkness,  reminding  me  that  society 
expected  every  man  to  dress  himself  like  a 
waiter. 

"Well,"  thought  I,  in  continuation  of  what 
had  been  running  in  my  head  like  the  burden  of  a 
melancholy  ballad,  "what  next?    Society  looks 


different  from  what  it  was,  or  seemed,  when  I 
was  a  very  small  boy.  Social  restraints  hxn 
given  way  to  shooting-jacketism ;  whilst  th( 
honest  old  bigotry  that  dozed  and  trusted  withii 
the  four  corners  of  square  pews  lined  with  grea 
baize,  has  passed  away  like  a  dissolving  view  a 
the  Polytechnic,  succeeded  by  an  equally  bigote( 
indifferentism  that  resents  objective  truth  as  j 
personal  affront.  Yet  they  say  there  is  a  vein  o 
earnestness  even  there — a  real  desire  to  find  tb 
truth,  an  unspoken,  perhaps  unconscious,  reiol» 
tion  to  accept  it  when  found ;  and  such  a  lad 
of  mind,  it  may  be  urged,  is  healthier  than  MJ 
which  makes  a  man  rest  satisfied  with  a  stone ig 
bread — healthier,  because  less  obstructed,  d 
therefore  more  open  to  the  reception  of  the  Fai^ 
It  may  be  so,  but  a  sieve  too  is  open,  and  4 
Danaides  are  represented  as  endlessly  fiilii 
vessels  that  have  no  obstructions,  but  alsoT^ 
bottom. 

I  had  now  reached  my  own  room,  when,  bei| 
recalled  to  the  practical  details  of  life  by  the  sig 
of  the  smoking  canful  of  hot  water  on  the  waS 
hand  stand,  the  lighted  candles  on  the  dressii^ 
table,  and  the  folded  clothes  on  the  bed,  I  fa 
thought  me  that  instead  of  speculating  about 
comparatively  new  state  of  things,  it  would  I 
advisable  to  see  what  I  could  pick  up  by  obsen; 
tion.  So  I  dressed,  and  presently  appeared  I 
the  drawing-room,  where  I  found  some  tweo 
social  specimens  for  the  exercise  of  snch  pc 
spicuity  as  I  might  suppose  myself  to  possess. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


I 


A  DINNER  party  in  the  country  has  four  peri( 
each  with  its  own  special  characteristics, 
period  of  prospective  enjoyment  and  self-^ 
tion,  before  dinner;  the  period  of  views  and 
obtrusion,  after  the  ladies  have  left  the  ^' 
room;  and  the  period  of  general  frieoi 
when  the  carriages  have  ^o  prderedl 
the  first  of  these  periods,  c<^nvi^rsteon  ' 
tends  beyond  news  an4'  fSmdc  i 
did  it  pass  the  boundat^  6n  thsO.  _-,^^ 
London  it  has,  as  a  "rule,  only  two  perfc 
period  of  descriptive  apologies  for  being  la 
the  period  of  talking  against  time,  after  wl 
dividuals  and  families  disappear  suddeol 
intervals.  In  London  your  toes  may  be 
on  morally  at  any  time,  from  3eour  arrival 
departure ;  but  in  the*  country  you  are  prol 
safe  till  after,  the  soup,  possibly  till  the  arriv 
the  entries  ;  for  convictions  of  a  certain  clasi 
susceptible  of  gastronomic  influence,  and  gro#] 
what  the  person  holding  them  feeds  oo. 

The  poet  Campbell  assures  us  that  freedl 
shrieked  when  Kosciusko  fell.    We  arc  not  \k 
what  it  did  when,  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Bifl 
1329,  all  the  regular  clergv  were  declared  lia 
to  be  transported  for  life.     Perhaps  it  made  ir^ 
over  that  sop  to  certain  irreconcilables  of 
period,  shrewdly  foreseeing  that  the  threat  w< 
probably  be  harmless.    And  yet  the  joke  ^ 
be  a  ^rim  one.    No  doubt  that  clause  in  the 
is  in  Itself  practically  harmless ;  but  so  »« 
notices  about  man-traps  and  spring-guns  at 
comers  of  woods,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  « 
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&rer  will  not  be  welcome,  and  may  be  suspected 
of  poaching,  or  damaging  young  trees,  or  loitering 
about  to  set  a  stack  on  fire. 
A'of  in  Eoglish  Catholic  is  politically  and 
socially  in  a  position  not  unlike  that  of  the  said 
lajto.  He  is  like  a  man  walking  along  an 
nfrequeoted  public  path  over  land  which  his 
ancestors  planted  and  reclaimed  from  the  waste, 
iad  where  he  now  lives  by  sufferance  under  an 
nqaestionable,  though  somewhat  vague,  byelaw 
III  trespass.    He  sometimes  turns  aside  from  the 

ei^mdiogitmuddvin  places,  and  not  pleasant, 
khas  been  told    that  the  man-traps  and 
ns  have  no  real  existence ;  and  he  goes 
JRjf;  deeming  himself  on  the  whole  fortunate 
mg  able   to    pass    unnoticed    among  the 
remains  of  the  oaks  which  his  fore- 
^     had  planted. 
^it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
'Bctaphor?    Where  is  the  trespass?    What 
of  annoyance  does  it,  and  what  evils  may  it, 
""?  The  answer  is,  unfortunately,  but  too 
lent. 

the  common  law  of  public  feeling  in 
^aad.  Catholics  commit  a  trespass  whenever 
f  seek  that  share  of  influence,  political  or 
ttl,  for  which  they  theoretically  have  a  right  to 
pjcte  on  equal  terms  with  Jews,  Unitanans, 
I  Atheists.  Whenever  they  make,  or  appear 
e,  the  attempt,  they  are  warned  ofif.  They 
niDed  o£f  the  House  of  Commons  by  being 
.tently  not  elected:  they  are  warned  off  the 
circle  of  all  public  life  by  the  respectful 
idoD  of  the  general  public,  and  the  pro- 
tory  nature  of  the  demands  that  would  con- 
t  their  consciences  there. 
Dthennore,  the  notice  board  is  fixed  at  the 
ioce  to  the  sociabilities  of  private  life ;  and 
*a«  what  I  felt  concerned  me  most  as  I  joined 
Bixed  assemblage  in  Sir  Roger  Arden's 
Big-room  before  dinner.  Sherborne  had 
)d  Be,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  distinctly  to 
i  donog  our  walk  from  the  station ;  and  I 
tin  snarting  horn  the  effort  of  having  to  talk 
'dd  friend,  with,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  my 
"half  tied  up. 

the  suspicion^  of  others,  the  conviction 
misunderstood  in  everything  that  bears, 
tly,  upon  any  objective  truth,  warn 
in  mixed  society  to  keep  the  foot-path 
ities,  material  benevolence,  local  chat- 
so  far  as  it  can  be  treated  superficially, 
:  news. 

^>  there  are  two  reasons  why  this  is  a  pre- 
kotly  disagreeable  position,  and  occasionally 
Bnfiil  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  society  in 
B  one  holds  that  position,  is,  as  regards  one*s 
A  mental  masquerade.  Sometimes  one  is  like 
^ed  prophet  of  Khorassan,  highly  respected 
•ne  drops  the  veil,  and  then  taken  for—no 
«  what.  Secondly,  it  necessitates  a  dilem- 
which  may  be  thus  rendered:  If  I  am 
Kcd,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  I  must 
It  reply  or  not  reply.  If  I  do  not  reply,  either 
Wl  seem  a  sneak,  or  my  cause  will  suffer 
*cution.  If  I  do  reply,  the  answer  must  be 
|er  sufficient  or  insufficient.  A  sufficient 
•tt  must  often  be,  or  seem,  by  the  nature  of 
qoestions involved,  uncourteous;  an  insufficient 


answer  will  score  for  the  other  side.  '  Therefbire, 
do  what  I  will,  I  must  appear  in  the  wrong. 

Of  course,  one  must  choose  the  lesser  evil,  and' 
as  it  is  a  lesser  evil  to  be  misunderstood  than  to 
be  caught  shufSing,  it  is  clear  that  one  must 
either  reply  unreservedly,  or  unreservedly  state 
why  one  declines  doing  so— which  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  regards  hoisting  one's  colours. 

Can  one  avert  the  dilemma  by  a  suggestive 
reply  that  will  cause  the  questioner  to  turn  aside 
from  his  question  ?  Just  as  often  as  one  can  do  so 
without  showing  the  object  of  the  manoeuvre — how 
often  will  depend  on  one's  tact  and  the  obtuseness 
of  the  audience  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  motive 
becomes  apparent,  the  movement  becomes  a  worse 
blunder  than  answering  insufficiently,  or  holding 
one's  tongue :  for  the  shirk  is  more  evidently  in- 
tentional, and  what  is  not  said  is  made  more  con- 
spicuously absent. 

It  comes  then  to  this:  one  must  either  reply 
unreservedly,  or  unreservedly  state  why  one 
declines  to  answer  at  all;  and  this  reply,  or 
rather  refusal,  must  be  worded  with  a  view  to 
showing  as  much  courtesy  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  circumstances  which  one  cannot '  foresee 
or  modifyr,  and  which  occasionally  leave  no  room 
for  anything  but  plain-speaking. 

As  I  soon  found,  but  not  before  dinner. 

Clearly  enough,  on  that  occasion,  the  time  be- 
fore dinner  was  a  period  of  prospective  enjoyment 
and  self- valuation.  People  talked  at  intervals, 
and  looked  about  like  playgoers  before  the  curtain 
rises,  and  the  majority  seemed  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  there  was  nothing  objective  in  the  world 
except  their  own  position.  We  were  twenty- four, 
including  Sir  Roger  and  his  family.  Here  is  a 
list  of  them : 

First,  Lord  Oxborough,  who  was,  by  the  way,' 
my  mother's  first  cousin — a  good,  yet  not  an  ex- 
ceptional specimen,  of  Post- Reformation  terrl- 
torialism.  He  believed  in  the  duties  of  property, 
and  the  divine  right  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
doctrinal  points,  respected  Catholics  in  a  genea- 
logical sense,  and  explained  all  the  difficulties 
concerning  them  to  his  own  satisfaction  by  that 
much  employed  term -of- all -work,  Ultramon- 
tanism.  He  had  a  certain  force  of  character,  slow 
but  unyielding,  and  much  practical  common 
sense*  hmited  in  action  by  the  politico- religious 
necessities  of  rural  Anglicanism.  He  had  well- 
formed  features,  enlivened  by  a  cheerful  expres- 
sion of  amiable  sturdiness ;  his  general  appear- 
ance betokened  a  working  country  gentleman,  a 
quiet  fulfiller  of  his  duties,  as  far  as  he  cdu!d  see 
them,  and  a  deserving  owner  of  several  weight- 
carrying  hunters. 

Secondly,  Lady  Oxborough,  a  modem  Variety  of 
the  female  territorialist,  careful  in  social  self- 
assertion,  careless  of  what  needed  none,  expan- 
sive to  fashionable  life-wasters  and  literary  bam- 
boozlers  of  moral  sense,  systematically  neglectful 
of  social  ties  and  the  duties  of  country  neighbour- 
ship. She  seemed,  and  she  was,  better  in  her 
capabilities  than  in  her  actions ;  but  her  inind, 
like  a  piece  of  newly-woven  cotton,  tojok  the  print 
of  the  ••  last  pattern  out." 

Thirdly,  her  daughter.  Miss  Exmore*, '  'and 
fourthly,  a  younger  daughter.  The  eldest  was 
about  half  an  inch  taller  than  her  sister,  and  h^^ 
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features  were  a  trifle  more  marked,  otherwise  the 
happy  man  who  was  engaged  to  her,  might  easily 
have  been  put  off  with  the  wrong  one  at  the  altar 
of  Hymen,  and  have  gone  through  the  honeymoon 
without  discovering  his  mistake.  In  body  and 
mind  both  were  as  inexpressive  and  as  symme- 
trical as  a  palladian  house :  there  was  no 
physical  angularity  in  either  of  them,  nor  any 
points  of  character.  But,  then,  they  were  not 
fast.  Self-contained,  and  calmly  self-conscious, 
but  not  self-sufficient,  they  appeared  to  derive 
much  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  their 
own  limited  theories  of  good  and  evil,  so  that 
virtue  was  its  own  reward  by  means  of  a  pleasant 
introspection ;  yet  they  never  paraded  their  limited 
liability  in  the  heroic,  still  less  did  they  erect  it 
into  a  virtue.  They  were  good,  as  far  as  they 
went,  and  they  made  no  pretence  in  any  direction 
whatever.  As  wives,  they  would  probably  be 
attached  rather  than  affectionate,  as  mothers, 
attentive  rather  than  careful,  in  aJl  relations  of 
life,  almost  obstructively  matter-of-fact  within 
uncertain  limits,  and  undemonstrative  to  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  coldness ;  but  it  might,  perhaps 
would,  be  possible  for  some  person  or  persons  un- 
known to  develope  them  beyond  a  standard  so 
respectable  and  so  uninteresting.  It  certainly 
would  be  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  to  go  farther 
and  fare  worse  in  the  matrimonial  lottery;  in- 
deed, that  end  might  have  been  attained  without 
going  farther  than  Sir  Roger  Arden's  dining- 
room,  where 

Fifthly,  between  a  High  Church  rector  and  my- 
self, a  Miss  Hermione  Alberta  Crumps  main- 
tained a  conspicuous  appearance  among  milder 
manifestations  of  mjllinery,  and  by  means  of  an 
active  self- consciousness,  remotely  connected, 
perhaps,  with  abortive  claims  of  higher  instincts, 
<:aused  her  presence  to  be  felt.  She  was  sister- 
in-law  to  a  neighbouring  Anglican  vicar,  Mr. 
Linus  Jones,  who  was  also  present  with  his  wife, 
her  admiring  elder  sister.  He  has  been  already 
mentioned  oy  Sir  Thomas  Grubhedge,  as  co- 
guardian  of  Sir  Bertram  Fyfield,  and  as  successor 
to  my  father  in  the  living  of  Femham. 

This  self-impressed  young  lady  re|>resented  two 
x:haracteristic8  of  modem  civilisation,  inconse- 
-^uence,  and  unconscious  recklessne&s.  She 
idolized  Garibaldi,  and  venerated  the  relics  of 
Toryism,  loved  the  externals  of  aristocracy,  and 
admired  principles  fundamentally  opposed  to  it. 
She  was  intermittently  excitable,  rather  than 
enthusiastic,  strong-tempered,  rather  than  impas- 
sioned ;  uncontrolled,  rather  than  susceptible ;  a 
cultivator  of  sensational  symbolism,  rather  than  a 
lover  of  art.  She  san^,  as  I  afterwards  found  to 
■my  cost,  in  the  hystenco-declamatory  style ;  was 
•ecstatic  over  Edmond  About's  writing  in  general, 
and  La  Question  Romaine  in  particular ;  prided 
lierself  on  being  personally  acquainted  with  several 
revolutionary  characters,  and  read  the  "Guardian  " 
when  she  was  in  England.  She  had  been  taught 
many  things,  including  a  multiplicity  of  alleged 
facts,  whose  only  title  to  the  name  was  the  fact  of 
their  being  asserted ;  but  in  education,  properly 
so-called— the  sytematic  training  of  soul,  inteUect, 
and  heart — she  was  almost  exceptionallv  deficient. 
Sometimes  her  better  instincts  rebelled  faintly 
against   playing   second   fiddle,  but  they  were 


promptly  put  down  and  made  to  do  as  they  were 
bid.  So  that  she  may  be  fairly  described  as  \ 
creature  of  second-hand  impulse.  Her  featurei 
wei;p  well  marked,  rather  than  well  formed ;  he 
countenance  agitated,  rather  than  expressive ;  be 
figure  tall  and  large,  but  neither  harmonious  ii 
form  nor  graceful  in  movement ;  her  manner  sel 
asserting,  her  general  appearance  pretentioa 
It  was  my  lot  to  be  seated  between  her,  and— 

Sixthly,  Lady  Alicia  Grubhedge,  wife  of  tii 
most  respectaole  Sir  Thomas.  She  was  t& 
daughter  of  an  Irish  earl,  whose  very  proxiaifi 
ancestor  (for  he  had  no  remote  ones)  gained  la 
peerage  by  favouring  all  measures  calculatedt 
render  Ireland,  as  far  as  might  be,  uninhabiUl 
for  the  Irish,  and  untenable  for  the  Eoglis 
Strictly  speaking,  she  had  no  opinions,  but  b 
mind  was  imbued  with  a  few  corollaries  of  o 
fundamental  principle— viz.,  the  unalienable rigi 
of  the  Protestant  ascendancy.  William  III.  i 
her  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  the  history 
England,  prior  to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  was 
her  a  sealed  book  that  she  would  not  presume 
understand. 

There  were  four  Anglican  clergymen  of  fi 
different  schools,  which  may  appropriately 
described  as  the  late  High-and-dry,  the  Bro 
decorative,  the  Institutional,  and  the  Ritnalisti 
the  first-named  school  being  represented  by  I 
Linus  Tones  before  mentioned,  the  husband 
Miss  Hermione  Crumps* s  sister.  It  differs  ft 
the  Georgian  High-and-dry  school  mainly  iJ 
certain  grim  attachment,  under  protest,  to 
first  four  centuries.  The  Broad- decorative  chw 
man  was  Dr.  Shale,  brother  of  the  yonng  I 
whose  preference  for  the  plunger  used  to  wa 
my  schoolboy  susceptibilities.  His  strongest 
liefs  were  "  views,"  and  he  was  a  local  autho 
on  painted  windows. 

The  Institutional  school  had  a  most  respecti 
representative  in  Mr.  Glenfillan  Bruff.  ba 
mentioned.  It  is  hardly  a  school,  but  rath 
optimistic  variety  of  several  others,  and  it  i 
from  the  rest  of  the  Establishment  in  this^ 
accepts  cheerfully  the  consequences  of  m 
State  institution,  instead  of  complaining,  ^ 
tending  to  be  something  else. 

Ritualism  was  impersonated  by  a  young  1 
in  an  enormously  long  garment  like  a  cas4 
and  a  Roman  collar,  or  something  like  one. 
was  mainly  distinguishable  by  a  restless  sytnf 
with  excommunicated  Catholics  and  Greek  s 
matics,  an  habitual  contempt  for  his  own  bil 
a  fierce  reverence  for  collective  Episcopal  auAi 
in  the  abstract,  and  an  interior  assent  to  ifl 
nary  decrees  of  an  impossible  council. 

Mrs.  Linus  Jones  was  a  symmetrical  womij 
a  large  scale,  with  a  mind  balanced  by  i 
weights,  that  made  her  seem  to  herself  an 
many  people,  especially  matter-of-fact  ooesj 
sensible,  practically  judicious,  highly  pnoa 
and  amiable,  insomuch  that  the  general  ofl 
of  the  neighbours  epitomized  her  as  a  si^ 
woman  in  general,  and  a  right  thinking  oil 
particular.  This  effect  was  produced  by  dodi 
the  weights,  not  quite  intentionally,  yet  not* 
out  a  dim  uncertain  consciousness  of  ca* 
people  to  assist  facts.  Her  friends  were  w« 
be  ecstatic  when  observing  how  equal  wis 
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azDOont  of  pleasure  she  appeared  to  take  in  duties 
and  in  recreation,  in  attending  to  her  children, 
and  in  sympathizing  very  much  with  the  world. 

It  never  occurred  to  them  that  it  costs  little  and 
pajs  well  to  put  up  for  the  reputation  of  a  careful 
iQOtber  among  people  favourably  predisposed,  or 
incompetent  to  test  the  claim.  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  busy  and  another  to  work,  one  thing  to  make 
inrestments  of  time  and  another  to  practice  self- 
denial.  But  it  is  often  more  profitable  to  a  repu- 
tation, io  social  life,  to  seem  laborious  and  self- 
denying  than  to  be  so,  because  people's  attention 
kvidgcd  and  stirred  up  by  the  spasmodic  action 
4.  toLoaatic  domesticity,  and  because  people  are 
t{tto  be  unconsciously  pleased  at  hearing  high 

ft  given  to  something  less  than  the  utmost 
could  do  themselves  without  an  uncomfort- 
eflBort. 
.  Ibffefore  Mrs.  Linus  Jones  was  very  comfort* 
iif  popular.    She  excited  no  envy,  for  it  made 
Kopfe  feel  comfortable  to  praise  her.   She  had  no 
ccasion  to  strain  her  representative  powers  be- 
9Dd  what  was  natural,  for  a  higher  standard 
loold  have  narrowed  the  sphere  of  her  popularity, 
tod  made  an  open  question  of  her  right  to  the 
hme.   She  was  not  called  upon,  either  by  herself 
r  by  other  people,  to  be  what  she  seemed,  for  the 
ppearance  was  quite  satisfactory  to  both.    The 
flglican  clergymen  considered  her  to  be  a  model 
life;  their  wives  thought  her  a  model  mother ;  the 
Itchdeacon  pronounced  her  an  excellent  clergy- 
lan's  wife ;  the  master  of  the  hounds  asserted 
bat  she  was  •*  a  devilish  clever  woman."     Some 
lUed  her  a  sweet  woman,  others  an  uncommonly 
be  woman,  others  a  highly  principled  woman ; 
ibilst  others,    again,  were  impressed  with  the 
Bgeness  of  her  sympathies.     She  accepted  all 
^  with  a  kind  of  deprecatory  depreciativeness, 
fery  attractive  to  the  unwary — a  fact  which,  as 
^  sat  opposite  to  me,  largely  clothed  and  heavily 
■ignoned,  impressing  her  presence  on  the  mind 
a  young  man  whose  eyes  wandered  fugitively 
'^  th2  younger  of  the  two  Miss  Ardens,  was 
ttly  apparent. 
Ills.  Shale  was  a  little    suppressed   looking 
n,  with  unnoticing  eyes,  and  a  washed-out 
ion.    She  retailed  her  husband's  opinions 
►getically,  and  collected  butterflies. 

Gertrude  Arden,  a  niece  of  Sir  Roger's, 
fas  seated  next  but  one  to  Hermione  Crumps, 
lly  a  remarkable  specimen  of  what  can  be 
th  a  nature  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
Protestant  friends  felt  sure  that  a  convent 
tion  had  **  impeded  her  development,"  what- 
that  might  mean,  and  occasionally  some  very 
itellectual  Catholics  thought  that  her  intellect 
:ht  have  been  rnore  cultivated:  but  the  truth 
wide  of  their  wisdom.  The  fact  was,  that  her 
ructorshad  so  thoroughly  made  the  most  of 
in  every  way,  that  she  might  well  be  credited 
'  a  margin  which  had  no  real  existence.  The 
active  characteristics  of  a  well-trained  Catholic 
■Mai--the  special  purity,  the  expression  of  bap- 
^»al  mnocence,  the  absence  of  self-conscious- 
■^ the  illuminativepresence  of  Divine  faith,  the 
Pactical  wisdom  of  Catholic  instincts— made  one 
22*g^e  m  her  an  indescribable  superiority  over 
iPns  far  above  her  in  natural  gifts  of  every  kind. 
**«  features  were  of  a  type  originally  good,  but 


weakened,  and,  so  to  speak,  worn  down  unevenl]^ : 
therefore  she  was  neither  handsome  nor  pretty,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  tho^  words.  Her  manner  was 
considered  by  certain  superficial  observers  to  be 
unformed,  her  talk  trifling,  her  tastes  apparently 
frivolous.  But  the  expression  of  baptismal  inno- 
cence softened  the  outline  of  features  that  in  any 
one  of  the  guests  at  that  table  would  have  been 
little  short  of  plain ;  her  manner  seemed  to  be  un- 
formed only  because  she  was  brought  into  com- 
parison with  people  whose  constant  self-conscious- 
ness brought  theirs  changefuUy  into  evidence ;  her 
talk  appeared  trifling  because  it  was  not  rash,  de- 
preciative,  or  presumptuous ;  her  tastes  were  ap- 
parently frivolous  because  they  were  innocent. 
Had  she  been  a  saint  and  a  genius,  no  doubt  her 
somewhat  passive  goodness  would  have  risen  to 
the  heroic,  and  her  innocent  faith  to  something 
more  instructive ;  but  the  social  machinery  has  to 
be  worked  by  more  every-day  means,  and  if  the 
smaller  wires  were  pulled  by  no  worse  hands  we 
should  have  fewer  breakages  perhaps. 
[2o  be  continued.) 


THE  LOVE  OF  THIS  PRESENT  WORLD. 


KNOW  not  what  the  years  may  bring 
To  crush  from  out  my  inner  mind 
The  thought  that  life  is  not  unkind. 
Nor  living  an  unlovely  thing. 

Maybe,  all  ignorant,  I  dare 
To  doubt  the  chance  of  growing  cold, 
Where  every  day  does  but  unfold, 
So  seems  it,  something  new  and  fair. 

One  shattered  hope,  one  cruel  lie. 
The  burden  of  one  single  woe. 
May  make  me  moan,  for  all  I  know, 
"This  world  is  hateful,— let  me  die  !  " 

But  now — the  outline  of  a  face. 
The  voice  I  love,  the  friend  I  know, 
The  flash  of  beauty,  and  the  flow 
Of  music,  make  this  world  my  place. 

A  blazoned  sky,  a  summer  sea. 
Far  distance  set  in  opal  haze  ; 
Wring  from  me,  as  I  stand  and  gaze. 
The  impassioned  cry,  "  these  are  for  me  I  " 

The  blood  runs  warm  with  quick  desire; 
The  being  rushes  out  to  love : 
It  seems  as  if  the  heavens  above 
Were  icy — and  this  world  on  fire. 

Yet  while  such  things  my  senses  woo. 
While  earth's  fair  face  is  thus  adored. 
All  the  long  while,  forgotten  Lord, 
I  know  Thee  to  be  only  true. 

Oft  cries  my  heart,  '*  'Tis  but  a  theft, 
To  lay  hold  of  God's  creatures  thus, 
Oh,  foolish  part  and  dangerous 
To  love,  where  all  love  must  be  left." 

Bewildered  in  such  cruel  thrall. 
To  Thee,  dear  Lord,  I  cry  for  aid, 
Thrust  back  the  false :  bid  phantoms  fade, 
Become,  oh  only  True,  mine  all ! 

Ambrosjc* 
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AMONG    THE    WILD    FLOWERS. 


Thank  God  I  when  fort&  from  Eden 

That  weeping  pair  were  driven, 
That  unto  Earth,  thoogh  cursed  with  tborot, 

7  he  little  flower  was  given. 
That  Eve  when  looking  downward. 

To  face  her  God  afraid, 
BMield  the  eceated  vielet. 

The  prnnroiv  in  the  shitde. 

Marjf  HowUt, 

[HE  love  of  flowers  is  a  sacred  feelinr ; 
it  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
savage  as  well  as  the  philosopher; 
in  earliest  infancy  as  well  as  in  ex- 
treme old  age;  and  the  poor  and 
humble  derive  as  much  pleasure  from  it  as  the 
great  and  wealthy.  The  universal  heart  of  man, 
indeed,  as  has  been  well  observed,  blesses  flowers. 
'  They  are  wreathed  around  the  cradle,  the  mar- 
riage-altar, and  the  tomb.  The  Cupid  of  the 
ancient  Hindils  tipped  his  arrows  with  flowers, 
and  orange  flowers  are  a  bridal  crown  with  us — 
a  nation  of  yesterday.  Flowers  garlanded  the 
Grecian  altar,  and  hung  in  votive  wreaths  before 
the  Christian's  shrine.  This  love  of  flowers  is 
totally  independent  of  the  abstruse  classifications 
of  science.  It  is  not  according  to  their  systematic 
arrangement  in  orders,  their  numbers  of  leaves 
and  petals,  nor  their  peculiarities  of  growth ;  it  is 
for  themselves  alone— in  their  exquisite  forms, 
brilliant  colours,  and  delicious  odours.  Rousseau 
has  truly  said,  though  at  first  sight  it  appears 
rather  paradoxical,  that  a  man  may  be  a  good 
botanist  without  knowing  the  name  of  a  single 
plant.  We  do  not,  by  anv  means,  desire  to  under- 
rate the  advantages  of  science,  but  merely  to 
impress  our  readers  with  the  conviction  that  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  is  not  the  occult  mystery 
that  many  take  it  to  be.  **  If  delight  may  provoke 
men's  labour,"  said  Gerarde,  "what  greater  de- 
light is  there  than  to  behold  the  earth  apparelled 
with  plants  as  with  a  robe  of  embroidered  work, 
set  with  orient  pearls,  and  garnished  with  great 
diversity  of  rare  and  costly  jewels !  Give  me 
leave  to  tell  you  that  God,  of  His  infinite  good- 
ness and  bounty,  hath,  by  the  medium  of  plants, 
bestowed  all  food,  clothing,  and  medicine  upcn 
man." 

Let  us  ramble  for  a  while  into  old  hoary  woods, 
among  gray  rugged  trees,  and  thickly  matted 
hedge- rows ;  over  green  fields,  beside  silent 
waters  and.  amid  spring's  plenitude  of  wild 
flowers.  Here  is  our  old  friend  the  daisy,  which 
we  love  for  its  simple  beauty,  and  cherish  for  its 
sweet  name.  What  a  lovely  suggestion :  "  the 
eye  of  the  day,"  or  as  old  Chaucer  called  it,  the 
"  ee  o'  the  day  "—the  day's  eye,  just  waking  at 
the  first  blushes  of  the  dawn,  and  struggling  with 
a  few  silent  tears  which  make  it  blink ;  and  then 
laughing  in  very  joy  at  the  glory  of  the  sun, 
greeting  the  lark  after  the  first  breaking  of  the 
morn,  with  its  sparkling  frtar*like  form.  Old 
Chaucer's  heart  gushed  with  joy  at  the  first 
budding  of  spring.  His  blood  beean  to  stir  with 
new  anticipations.  He  was  up  betimes  in  the 
morning,  before  the  daisies  were  rid  of  their  tears. 
His  books   were  dead   letters  then— there  were 


better  books  without ;  he  went  to  hear  the  birds 
sing,  to  see  the  flowers  blow,  and  to  inhale  tbek 
hauowed  fragrance.  He  tells  us  that  he  loid 
the  daises  above  all  flowers  that  grew,  and  ondii 
the  shade  of  the  great  oaks  at  Castle  pomria^ 
ton,  he  would  sit  and  contemplate  their  stin) 
blossoms. 

1  am  sp  and  walking  ia  «fae  mead, 

To  see  this  flower  against  the  son  spcvad. 
When  it  upriseth,  earlj  on  the  metro*. 
That  blissful  sight  softeoeth  all  my  sorrow. 
So  glad  am  I,  that  when  I  have  preseaoe 
Of  it,  to  do  it  all  reverence. 
As  she  that  is  of  all  fiowert  the  flower, 
Falfiiled  of  all  Tirtae  and  hononr, 
And  ever  alike  fair  and  fresh  of  b«e. 


And  ever  I  love  it,  and  ever  alike  i 

And  ever  I  shall,  till  that  mine  heart  die;  | 

lliere  loveth  no  one  hotter  to  hivUfe, 

And  when  that  it  is  eve  I  ran  bljthe, 

As  soon  as  ever  the  son  sinfcoth  west. 

To  see  this  flower  how  it  will  go  to  rest, 

For  fear  of  night— so  hateth  she  darkness. 

Her  cheer  is  pUinly  spread  in  the  brightoest       ^ 

Of  the  son— for  there  it  will  ondose. 

In  Chaucer's  time  the  daisy  was  called  "5fi 
guerite,"  and  was  considered  an  emblem  of  ca 
stancy  and  love.  It  is  called  by  this  name  atfl 
present  day  in  France ;  the  word  in  French  sigi 
tying  a  pearl .  1 1  was  the  device  of  the  unfortuia 
Margaret  of  Anjou.  and,  while  prosperity  K 
rounded  her,  her  nobles  wore  it  in  then:  hair, « 
her  maids  had  it  embroidered  on  their  boddift 
The  significance  of  the  name  was  well  undcrsta 
by  Francis  I.,  who  called  his  devoted  sisfl 
Margaret  of  Valois— the  companion  of  ErasnK 
she  too  who  had  the  daisy-flower  worn  in  1 
honour— his  '•Marguerite  of  Marguerites."  ; 
botanical  name,  **  Bellis  Perennis,"  "UnM 
Beauty,"  is  highly  poetical  and  sug<restive. 

In  the  mutations  of  languages  substantires  < 
adjectives  undergo  the  fewest  changes  j  and  th 
which  refer  to  the  appearances  of  nature  ha« 
remarkable  permanency.  The  English  word  I 
may  be  traced  up  to  the  old  Persian,  and  wifl* 
be  found  identical  with  the  modem  word,  I 
signifying  red.  In  the  French  the  word  is  r<J 
in  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  rosa;  in* 
German  and  Danish,  rose;  m  the  Dcitch,  rm 
Swedish,  ros :  Armenian,  rosen;  Irisb,  'tf 
Welsh,  rhts :  Greek,  poXw,  from  the  root  of  fl 
or  ruddy.  Rosemary  is  formed  of  a  compo* 
implying  sea-rose ;  in  the  Welsh,  rAw  mm 
Irish,  bath  ros,  a  sea-rose.  ^^ 

Our  old  friend  the  buttercup  has  anespeo" 
charm  in  its  name.  We  remember  whcniw ^ 
into  the  lawns  and  meadows,  and  gathered  $« 
armsfuU  of  the  glittering  blossom,  that  <ror  wn 
arms  were  weH  wearied  with  thcnr  ^^^'J^ 
then  the  great  charm  so  inseparable  from  wtw 
cups,  of  ascertaining  which  of  our  yoimg  coo 
panions  were  most  rondly  attached  to  bntteiij 
holding  the  flower  beneath  the  chin ;  ^  ^^ 
fortunately  much  given  to  studies  of  philosopnfo 
our  younger  days,  and  on  these  occasions  aiwj 
had  a  sly  intuition  that  the  flower  "^"^J^, 
its  golden  light  without  caring  for  the  iD*^**!*! 
love  of  butter.    The  little  celadine  isa  nearoop 
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Ixrjr  to  tbe  buttercup ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
imiDwort.  In  Lyfes  •*  Herbal,"  which  was 
£rst  set  forth  ia  the  Almai^e  tongue  in  1578, 
the  peatcr  celadine  is  called  "  Chelidonium," 
Ihatistosay,  swallow  tribe;  because,  as  Plinil 
tritcs,  "it  was  first  found  out  by  swallowes,  and 
lath  healed  the  eyes  and  restored  sight  to  their 
Duog  ones,  that  had  harme  in  their  eyes,  or  have 
ten  blinde."  The  author  tells  us  that  the  lesser 
Jadioc  was  so  called  because  "  it  beginneth  to 
mgSLnd  to  flower  at  the  coming  of  the  swallows, 
id  withers  at  their  returne."  Of  the  same  tribe 
tbe  pheasant's  eye,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
Me  resemblance  to  the  eye  of  that  bird.  It  was 
iWbvGerarde  '*  rose-ae- ruble, *'  in  allusion  to 
kiiliancy;  it  has  also  the  classic  name  of 
The  sweet  anemone  is  another  of  the 
tclass;  its  name  in  Greek  sieoifies  **  wind  " 
spirit."  Its  English  appeffation  of  wind- 
ier is  a  poetical  name,  and  characteristic  of 
fragile  beauty.  The  elegant  clematis  is  a 
Jber  of  the  same  extensive  family.  Old 
rarde  claioos  the  honour  of  having  given  it  its 
ttical  name  of  '*  traveller's  joy,"  on  account  of 
"decking  and  adorning  waies  and  hedges 
ttt people  travel"  : 

On  tbe  wiMiag  roae-both  apt  to  creep. 
O'er  the  dry  limettoBe't  craccy  MMp, 

There  still  a  fay  comp&aioo  near. 
To  the  way-Caring  traveUer. 

Ibese  flowers  are  comprehended  in  one  exten- 
^iiy,  having  the  ranunculus  as  the  type  of 
^hole,  and  termed  **  Ranunculaceae,**  from 
itin  foot,  rana,  a  frog. 
_-  many  appellations  which  some  plants  have 
ved,  and  the  many  plants  to  which  the  same 
■»*  is  sometimes  applied,  render  it  exceedingly 
^'"Pg  to  the  reader  of  the  older  poets  to 
(Stand  all  the  allusions  that  are  made  to 
K.  One  of  the  prettiest  names  which  occurs 
iglish  poetry,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this.  Sir 
w  Scott  has  applied  the  name  to  the 
*^s  joy,  as  the  following  lines  would  indi- 

On  tbe  hiU 
Let  the  wild  heath  bell  flourith  still ; 
Cherish  tbe  tulip,  prune  the  vine. 
Bat  freely  let  tbe  woodbine  tvtne. 
And  leave  untrimmed  the  eglantine. 


passage  he  bids  a  lady  twine  a  wreath 

«  for  her  brow,  but  we  cannot  admit 

lickly  briar— the  eglantine  of  the  old  poets 
•Jch  a  case,  as  a  wreath  of  thorns  could 
wtbiog  to  the  charms  and  graces  of  beauty. 
B  makes  a  similar  error;  in  the  following 
he  appears  to  allude  to  the  honeysuckle : 


Throagh  tiM 

Or  tlM  twiatttl  eglantine. 


aweetbiiai  or  the  yi«e» 


f  and  Shakspeare  do  not  commit  such  mis- 
tbcy  are  both  careful  to  preserve  the  old 
'  names  of  flowers,  and  a  botanical  connec- 
their  floral  groups.  The  true  eglantine  of 
«  writers,  is  the  prickly  sweetbriar  rose, 
me  most  lovely  children  of  the  woods  and 
^Ws,  and  which,  during  the  whole  sum- 
™alcs  the  most  delightful  perfume  from  its 


leaves  and  flowers.  It  is  the  "  Rosa  rubiginosa  ** 
of  modem  botany,  and  the  "  Rosa  eg}anteria"  of 
the  olden  time. 

Of  the  flowers  which  have  obtained  the  special 
notice  of  the  poets,  the  violet  stands  almost  first. 
Like  the  eglantine,  however,  the  name  has  been 
applied  to  several  distinct  plants.  In  old  times, 
the  snowdrop  was  often  called  the  narcissus 
violet;  the  wall-flower  was  called  the  Gamesee 
violet,  and  in  French,  violetie  jaune.  The  peri- 
winkle was  anciently  called  du  lisseron,  or, 
violette  des  sorciers,  and  our  own  violet  was 
termed  violet h  de  Mars,  Not  to  modem  poets 
alone  do  its  beauties  belong,  for  scarce  a  poet 
from  old  Homer  down  to  Wordsworth  has  failed 
to  sing  its  praises,  and  fables  without  end  have 
been  invented,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  its 
name.  We  can  find  no  better  etymology  than 
that  which  derives  it  from  the  Latin  vi&,  by  or  on 
the  wayside,  where  it  grows  to  cheer  the  wayfarer 
with  its  odorous  breath.  The  sweet  little  hearts' - 
ease,  or  pansy,  is  of  the  violet  tribe !  What  an 
endearing  name  is  that  1  Ease  for  the  heart.  Who 
can  tell  how  many  sorrowing  hearts  may  have 
found  solace  in  that  lovely  flower,  how  many 
weary  spirits  may  have  seen  in  the  soft,  loving 
smile  of  that  little  blossom,  a  new  world  of  joy, 
a  new  source  of  life  and  comfort.  The  hearts'- 
ease  has  been  the  subject  of  some  grotesque  ap- 
pellations; herb-trinity,  three- faces- under- a- hood, 
love-in-idleness,  and  numerous  other  strange  com- 
pounds have  been  applied  to  it.  In  the  **  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  where  Shakspeare 
describes  the  uselessness  of  Cupid's  aim  at  the 
heart  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  he  thus  refers  to  it : 

Yet  nwrked  I,  where  the  bolt  of  Cnpid  /ell ; 

It  fell  npon  a  little  wmtwfn  ioiper. 
Before  milk-white,  now  pnrple  with  Love'e  weond. 

And  maideni  call  it,  "  Lovo  in  Idleness." 

There  is  a  bewitching  beauty  in  the  simile, 
equal  to  any  floral  metaphor  which  has  emanated 
from  Shakspeare' s  genius. 

A  little  group  of  pansies,  mingled  with  mari- 
golds (called  Soucis,  cares)  is  a  common  offering 
of  friendship  in  France.  The  fond  lover  frequently 
presents  them  to  his  mistress,  with  the  motto, 
*'  May  they  be  far  from  thee." 

The  classical  beauty  which  characterises  many 
of  the  botanical  names  of  our  field  flowers  renders 
the  study  of  botany  particularly  charming  in  a 
literary  point  of  view.  The  deadly  nightshade 
is  a  pleasing  instance ;  its  botanical  name  of 
"Atropa  belladonna"  is  very  suggestive  of  its 
history  and  properties.  Atropa,  one  of  the  Fates, 
was  endowed  with  the  privilege  of  cutting  the 
thread  of  life.  The  wasting  disease  termed 
atrophy  is  named  after  this  fatal  deity.  The 
specific  named  belladonna,  signifying  a  beautiful 
lady,  conjoined  with  the  generic  tense,  serves  as 
an  admirable  symbol  of  the  plant— Death  em- 
balmed in  beauty,  a  blighting  poison  lurking  be- 
neath a  lovely  form. 

The  naming  of  the  Andromeda  is  a  very  note- 
worthy incident  in  the  life  of  the  great  Swedish 
naturalist.  Linnaeus.  It  is  cheering  to  watch 
the  footsteps  of  a  genius  like  Linnaeus,  de- 
parting from  beaten  tracks  and  time-honoured 
usages,  striking  out  into  a  new  path->w«|;<  and. 
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by  It   arriving  at  some  of  the  grandest  truths 
of  nature.    In    the  wide  field  of  natural    his- 
tory, he  walked  as  a  conqueror  ^oing   on    to 
triumph;    tracing  out  new  analogies,  founding 
new  systems  of  classification,  and  illuminating, 
as  with  the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  beauty,  har- 
mony, and  light,  from  a  dark  and  dingy  chaos, 
throwing  chains  over  the  great  Proteus  at  the  in- 
stant when  he  slumbered,  and  by  his  genius  and 
imperturbable  determination,  forcing  him  to  reveal 
his  mysteries.     In  traversing  the  bleak    uncul- 
tivated wild  Lycksele,  I^pland,  whither,  while  yet 
in  his  youth,  he  was  sent  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Upsal,  he  found  this  plant  in  great  profusion, 
decorating  the  wide  and  desolate  marshes  with  its 
myriads  of  lovely  blossoms.    The  plant  closely 
resembles  one  of  the  heaths  {Erica  daboecia)  and 
is  extremely  beautiful.    The  buds  are  of  a  blood- 
red  colour  before  they   expand,  but  when    full 
blown,  the  colour  is  a  flesh-colour.    In  contem- 
plating its  chaste  beauties,  and  it  is  just  such 
a  plant  as  might  have  bloomed  in  Eden,   the 
imaginative  mind  of  the  great   naturalist  was 
struck  by  a  fancied  resemblance,  in  the  general 
character  of  the  plant,  to  the  story  of  Andromeda, 
as  related  by  the  poets.    He  went  on  over  snows 
and  moors,  and  the  sweet  flower  still  shed  its  holy 
light  upon  him,  to  cheer  him  on  his  way.    All 
the  details  of  the  fate  of  Andromeda  occurred  to 
his  mind,  and  he  thought  that  if  the  mythologists 
had  intended  to  symbolize  the  plant,  they  could 
not   have    devised   a    more    appropriate    fable. 
Andromeda   is    represented  as  a  virgin  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  chamed  to  a  rock  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  and  exposed  to  dragons  and  venemous 
serpents ;  the  flower  always  [grew  on  some  turfy 
hillock,  amid  the  wild  swamps,  where  the  water 
bathed  its  roots,  as  the  sea  washed  the  feet  of 
Andromeda.    The  unhappy  virgin  was  assailed 
by  sea-monsters ;  the  abode  of  the  flowers  was 
firequented  by  various  reptiles.    The  poets  fable 
that  Perseus  came  to  deliver  the  aflBicted  maiden 
firom  all  her  dangers,  and  to  chase  away  her 
loes ;  and  so,  too.  thought  Linnaeus,  does  Sum- 
mer, like  another  Perseus,  come  to  give  men  light 
and  hope  to  all  things,  diying  up  the  water  which 
surrounds  the  plant. 

These  elegant  ideas,  and  poetical  allusions  in 
the  writings  of  Linnaeus,  have  done  as  much  for 
the  advancement  of  natural  history  as  his  deep 
and  penetrating  enquiries  in  matters  of  pure 
science.  The  picture  is  a  cheering  one,  of  the 
solitary  traveller  refreshing  himself  with  his  clas- 
sical recollections  and  handing  down  to  posterity 
the  result  of  his  day  dreams,  by  aflSxing  a  new 
name  to  the  flower  which  had  been  his  solace  in  the 
wilderness.  And  while  digging  down  into  the  dry 
details  of  physical  science,  he  was  yet  lighted, 
as  a  miner  by  his  lamp,  with  these  beautiful 
fancies  of  the  olden  time,  these  relics  of  a  lost 
world  of  poetry;  breathings  so  much  that  is  good 
and  true,  so  lovely,  so  divine,  that  in  our  enthusi- 
asm, we  are  almost  lured  into  the  belief  that  thev 
are  verities. 


Socialism  says,  what  is  thine  is  mine ;  Chris- 
tianity says,  what  is  mine  is  thine.  The  difference 
js  inmiite. 


A    PIONEER    OF    THE   CROSS; 

OR,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

HIS  short  speech  made  a  very  favour- 
able impression  upon  the  Red-skios, 
which  was  increased  when  the  father 
presented  first  to  the  sagamore  and 
then  to  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
Mohawk  families  the  presents  intended  for  them, 
and  finally  added  to  the  tribe  of  natives,  into 
which  he  had  formerly  been  taken,  some  strings 
of  glass  beads  and  several  little  mirrors  as  if 
coming  from  himself. 

After  this  one  of  the  Algonquins  held  a  short 
conversation  with  him,  and  then  he  was  re- 
quested to  read  the  treaty  of  peace,  upon  which 
the  Oyander  held  a  short  private  conference. 

Then  began  the  formal  ratification.  The  Indiaos^^ 
all  drew  their  knives  and  touched  them  with  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  the  Frenchmen  stood 
up  and  uncovered  their  heads,  and  Spotted  Soak^ 
began  his  speech  with  pantomimic  gestures: 

"  Here  lies  a  tomahawk  stained  with  the  hlood 
of  the  brave.  The  Ongwehonwe  raised  it.  Now 
he  wipes  the  red  blood  from  the  tomahawk.  Re* 
joice  ye  men  that  come  from  the  country  of  the 
great  light,  and  rejoice  also  ye  warriors  of  the 
Ongwehonwe,  for  now  the  tomahawk  is  clean; 
there  is  no  longer  blood  upon  it.  But  it  must  be 
buried.  It  must  be  buried  so  deep  in  the  eai^ 
that  no  red  man.  that  no  Pale-face  can  be  aWe 
to  take  it  up  again.  Here  stands  a  mighty  tree. 
Our  old  men  rest  in  the  shade  of  its  outsptcjrf 
branches.  Our  grandfathers  did  not  know  whel 
the  tree  was  little,  so  many  summers  and  winted 
has  it  seen.  It  is  great  and  strong  and  will  nevd 
decay.  The  great  spirit  upholds  it,  and  the  whdi 
wood  may  fall  around  it  but  it  will  remain  sti 
and  green.  The  Ongwehonwe  embraced  this 
with  their  strong  arm,  and  cried  aloud,  ''^ 
spirit  send  us  thy  help.'  The  great  spirit 
the  request  of  his  red  children  and  helped 
The  roots  went  deep  and  held  fast.  But  the 
loosened  their  hold.  The  tree  trembles.  The  tod 
loosen.  Help  us.  Pale-faces,  that  the  race  of  tl 
Ongwehonwe  may  continue.  The  tree  is  there,  bl 
there  is  a  deep  hole  under  its  roots,  and  there  dni 
the  tomahawk  be  buried.  Look,  the  instrumentj 
death  glitters  for  the  last  time  in  his  hand,  but  itil 
drink  no  more  blood,  it  will  cleave  no  more  skufii 
Look  here  I  The  On^ehon  we  swings  thctomahaiii 
on  high,  and  casts  it  into  the  deep,  dark  hole  fnll 
all  the  strength  of  his  powerful  arm.  Rejoice  yi 
men,  the  earth  has  taken  the  tomahawk.  N« 
throw  more  earth  into  the  whole,  and  see  bow  th 
On^ehonwe  tread  it  down.  All  to  the  tree,  am 
let  It  be  a|^ain  placed  in  the  hole  where  the  torn* 
hawk  is  hidden.  Place  it  right  that  its  roots  m^ 
not  be  put  to  shame. 

"  The  great  tree  stands  again  where  the  greai 
spirit  made  it  grow,  and  it  will  grow  and  flouiwl 
as  long  as  the  red  men  and  the  Pale-faces  li« 
with  each  other  like  brothers  under  its  branches 
The  tomahawk  is  buried,  and  the  Ongwchontu 
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are  now  and  for  ever  the  friends  and  brothers  of 
Ooantio,  Oodesonk  and  their  people ;  they  are 
the  brothers  also  of  the  brave  Algonquins  and  the 
brothers  of  the  Wyandottes.  The  tomahawk  is 
boned,  and  the  great  spirit  rejoices  in  the  work  of 
his  children.*' 

The  sagamore  sat  down,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  council  sank  upon  their  skins  and  blankets. 
Oodesonk  again  spoke  a  few  words,  and  took 
some  presents  from  the  Mohawk  in  return.  Then 
the  Pow-wow  was  closed,  and  the  peace  so  warmly 
toed  was  ratified.  This  happened  on  the  nth 
rfjofle  in  the  year  1646. 

As  soon  as  F.  Jaques  and  his  companion  had 
hw  escorted  back  to  the  quarters  assigned  to 
ii&,behad  nothing  more  pressing  to  do  than  to 
Aagt  his  dress  for  the  habit  of  his  Order,  and  to 
aafc  the  round  of  the  village  to  look  after  his 
bdzed  Huron s  and  catechumens,  for  since  he 
W left  the  Mohawk  country  more  prisoners  must 
fare  been  brought  in. 

On  leaving  the  village  he  met  Koetsaeton,  who 
looked  at  him  gravely  and  asked  him  to  come  out 
Wthe  village  with  him,  as  he  had  something  im- 
jortant  to  communicate.    They  went  down  to- 

rer  to  the  river,  and  then,  after  ascertaining 
no  listener  was  near,  he  begged  the  father  to 
fusten  his  departure  as  much  as  possible. 

"Koetsaeton  is  Ondesonk's  friend,  and  it  is 
fterefore  that  he  says  to  him  :  '  Go.*  Koetsaeton 
^s  not  tell  all  that  he  knows,  but  Ondesonk 
bows  that  Assendase  is  not  his  friend,  and  Assen- 
fese  is  powerful.*' 

•'  How,  then,  is  it,  as  I  understand,  that  the 
wgwehonwe  have  begged  Onantio  to  send  them 
Iblack-robe?"  asked  the  surprised  missionary. 
*  Did  not  Koetsaeton  himself  bring  the  Pale-faces 
I  wampum  that  the  black- robe  should  come  to 
lem  again  ?  " 

The  chief  looked  down  embarrassed,  and  then 
tid  slowly : 

**  Koetsaeton  is  Ondesonk's  friend ;  he  speaks 
lum  as  to  a  brother.  Ondesonk  has  done  a 
tt  work,  and  the  Ongwehonwe  people  will 
ik  him  for  it  when  they  have  quite  learned  to 
"Tstand  how  good  Ondesonk  is.  But  before 
the  great  light  must  come  and  go  many 
My  brother  will  do  well  if  he  goes  back  to 
Great  Stream  at  once.  If  he  comes  back 
to  his  red  brothers  his  friends  will  have 
for  him,  and  the  Ongwehonwe  people  will 
that  his  enemies  meant  ill." 
*1  fear  neither  Assendase  nor  any  other  man 
j^  the  people  for  whom  I  work  in  the  service 
Jme  Lord  of  life,"  cried  the  priest.  "  We  have 
•Mepeace  with  the  Ongwehonwe  and  they  have 
pited  us,  and  me  in  particular,  to  come  to  them. 
wly  to-morrow  I  thmk  of  returning  to  Ganda- 
toga  in  order  to  see  my  friends  there,  and  then  I 
*^  visit  the  surrounding  villages  to  seek  the 
pHing  Pale-face  who  was  taken  prisoner  when  I 
■^.  and  is  still  living  in  the  country  of   the 


Mohawks 
/'That  cannot 


be,    Ondesonk  ! 


--—  w»««„u  «^,  viii*cowiiiv  i  The  young 
raie.face  has  been  sent  away,  and  Ondesonk 
^  seek  him  in  vain.  My  brother  cannot  go 
wher  to  Gandawaga  or  to  the  other  village  of  my 
P»ple.  Spotted  Snake  tells  him  through  Koet- 
saeton that  he  must  at  once  return  to  Onantio, 


and  tell  him  that  the  Oyander  has  buried  the 
tomahawk.  Then  Ondesonk  may  return  to  his 
brothers  at  the  foaming  waters,  and  all  may  ga 
well.  Ondesonk  now  knows  more  than  Koet- 
saeton dares  tell  him;  but  Koetsaeten  is  his^ 
friend,  and  he  cannot,  therefore,  keep  silence. 
He  will  see  Ondesonk  again." 

The  chief  turned  away  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  out  of  sight. 

With  a  heavy  heart  at  the  bitter  disappointment 
of  his  hopes,  the  poor  man  sat  down  upon  a  fallea 
tree,  and  tried  to  make  what  he  had  heard  more 
clear.  Could  it  be  really  God's  will  that,  after 
having  overcome  so  many  difficulties,  new 
obstacles  should  rise  up  before  His  servant  ?^ 
Was  the  crown  of  victory  to  be  awarded  him  by 
the  Lord  of  the  vineyard?  And  then  he  sank, 
down  by  the  rushing  water  and  prayed  for  renewed 
strength. 

By  the  sagamore's  orders  he  was  now  sought 
for,  and  was  received  with  marks  of  distinction. 

"  Ondesonk's  wise  words  have  also  rejoiced  the 
hearts  of  th^^se  chiefs  who  belong  to  a  distant 
race,  but  who  heard  them  with  the  Ongwe- 
honwe," said  the  sagamore,  while  he  pointed  to> 
three  Onandayas  who  sat  near  him,  **  Ondesonk. 
can  speak  to  them,  and  they  will  gladly  be  the 
friends  of  the  Pale-faces." 

The  missionary  knew  very  well  that  without 
presents  no  friendly  alliance  could  be  formed,^ 
and  as  he  still  had  some  which  had  not  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  Red-skins,  he  gladly  took  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  propitiate  the  much- 
feared  Onandayas.  Spotted  Snake  acted  as  in- 
terpreter, and  soon  a  good  understanding  was- 
established,  confirmed  by  presents. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  Mohawks  who  did  not 
live  there  had  left  the  village  of  Onevquin,  the 
missionary  and  his  companion  went  in  search  of 
Huron s  who  had  been  instructed  in  Christian* 
doctrine  and  might  be  baptized.  He  found  only 
a  few,  and  for  these  he  did  all  in  his  power. 

The  Mohawks  sufifered  him  to  remain  for  two* 
days  longer,  and  then  the  sachem  of  Onevquin 
told  him  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  whole 
Mohawk  people  that  he  should  hasten  his  de- 
parture in  order  that  he  might  return  all  the  more 
speedil^r.  And  as  the  savages  prepared  a  troop 
of  warriors  to  accompany  him  to  Three  Rivers,, 
and  as  Bourdon  advised  his  return,  he  tore  him- 
self away  from  the  Christians  he  had  found,  and 
left  the  Mohawk  village  on  June  i6th.  In  thirteeiv 
days  he  reached  Three  Rivers,  and  the  news  that 
he  brought  caused  great  joy. 

F.  Jaques  did  not  return  to  the  Mohawks  so 
soon  as  he  had  hoped.  He  had  already  made 
all  his  preparations  for  his  return  to  Gandawaga 
when  fresh  rumours  of  war  reached  Three  Rivers, 
which  compelled  the  superior  of  the  mission  ta 
place  some  restraint  upon  the  zeal  of  the  active 
priest.  On  the  oth  July,  1646,  it  was  decided  that 
no  mission  could  be  sent  to  the  Iroquois. 

It  was  a  heavy  blow  for  F.  Jaques,  and  in  great 
discouragement  he  returned  to  Marienstat,  where,, 
however,  he  had  only  a  month  of  trial.  The 
bands  of  military  who  were  from  time  to  time  sent 
from  Fort  Richelieu,  could  find  no  signs  of  Indian 
foes,  and  Jaques  again  pressed  his  superiors  to 
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permit  his  departure.  He  painted  in  vivid  colours 
the  longing  of  his  heart. 

**  Tne  Mohawk  people  are  the  bride  of  my  soul/' 
he  wro  e  to  F.  Bimant  in  Quebec,  on  whom  the 
decision  as  to  his  ardent  wishes  depended.  **  Let 
me  return  to  Gandawaga,  and  announce  salvation 
to  these  heathens.  You  yourself  called  the  mis- 
sions you  have  planted  the  missions  of  martyrs, 
because  you  foresaw  that  more  than  one  soldier  of 
Christ  would  shed  his  blood  in  Mohawk  land, 
before  the  Holy  Church  should  take  root  there. 
Do  not  spare  my  blood!  " 

The  provincial  was  unable  to  withstand  these 
entreaties,  and  on  the  24th  September,  F.  Jaques 
was  informed  by  the  rector  at  Three  Rivers  that 
nothing  now  stood  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment  of 
his  wishes.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  joy 
that  filled  the  heart  of  the  missionary.     His  pre- 

Earations  were  soon  made.  He  was  accompanied 
y  a  young  man  named  Jean  de  Lalande,  who 
had  acted  as  an  Oblate  in  the  mission  house,  an 
Indian,  born  of  Iroquois  parents,  and  long  since 
baptized,  and  some  Hurons,  who  wished  to  find 
out  some  of  their  relations,  captives  in  the 
MohaN^k  villages,  and  on  the  27th  September  he 
took  leave  of  his  colleagues,  who  saw  him  depart 
with  heavy  hearts. 

"  Ibo  et  non  redibo  (I  go  but  shall  not  return)," 
he  cried  out  prophetically  from  his  canoe  to  the 
sorrowing  men ;  then  he  went  on  to  death,  sing- 
ing psalms  of  rejoicing. 

The  voyage  was  favoured  with  the  most  lovely 
weather.  Peace  reigned  over  the  majestic  stream 
in  whose  waters  the  blue  of  the  heavens  was  re- 
jected, while  the  picturesque  banks  were  adorned 
with  the  changing  tints  of  the  early  autumn.  The 
holy  man  revelled  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and 
full  of  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  all  good,  thought 
little  of  the  reports  of  an  outbreak  of  the  Mohawks 
which  had  been  made  during  his  short  stay  at 
Fort  Richelieu.  But  the  Hurons  were  alarmed 
when  they  heard  of  the  threatened  danger,  and 
F.  Jaques  wished  them  to  go  no  further  if  there 
was  really  any  to  be  apprehended. 

"  Go  back,  my  children,"  he  said.  "You  are 
cot  called  to  the  Mohawk  villages  if  any  great 
danger  is  incurred.  With  me  it  is  a  different 
thing.  I  mus/  go  to  Gandawaga,  even  if  every 
wigwam  there  should  conceal  a  demon.  My  duty 
calls  me  and  nothing  can  frighten  me  back.  Be- 
sides, I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  exactly  as  the 
soldiers  up  there  represent.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Mohawks  would  break  their  word.  But  do 
what  )  ou  like  best.  I  shall  not  persuade  anyone 
to  go  with  me.'* 

•*  I  shall  remain  with  you,  father,"  said  the 
young  Lalande,  decidedlv,  and  as  the  Iroquois 
was  for  the  continuance  ot  the  voyage,  the  Hurons 
again  applied  themselves  to  the  oars. 

Soon,  however,  there  were  signs  which  seemed 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  report.  The  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain  was  covered  with  numerous 
foot- prints,  which  could  only  have  been  made  by 
Indians,  and  there  were  also  the  marks  of  a  num- 
ber of  canoes  from  whkh  they  roust  have  landed. 
The  hunting  time  had  not  yet  commenced,  and 
the  Hurons  were,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  these 
tnust  be  the  traces  of  a  large  party  out  upon  the 
:  path.    Should  this  be  the  case,  the  Iroquois 


must  have  broken  the  treaty,  and  again  taken  op 
the  recently  buried  tomahawk,  and  then  a  terribM 
fate  awaited  any  Frenchmen,  Hurons,  or  Algoo* 
quins,  who  fell  into  their  hands.  This  scared  the 
red  companions  of  the  father,  and  one  by  one 
they  stole  away  till  only  the  two  Frenchmen  and 
the  brave  Iroquois,  who  had  been  bom  in  the 
Huron  country  and  spoke  fluently  his  mother 
tongue,  remained. 

The  missionary  spoke  not  a  word  of  blame,  bat 
was  only  troubled  that  the  Hurons  should  have, 
stolen  away  by  night  and  not  taken  leave  of  hui, 
On  reaching  the  end  of  the  lake,  the  journey  hddtt 
be  pursued  on  foot,  and  the  fatigues  were  added 
to  by  the  weight  of  the  luggage  they  had  to  cany, 

The  journey  had  continued  for  three  days  wha 
the  Iroquois,  who  served  as  a  path-findei, 
signalized  a  strong  band  of  Mohawks.  Th(^i 
soon  became  visible,  and  the  missionary,  m  then 
chief,  recognized  Hawk's  Claw,  who  had  com- 
manded the  first  attack  on  Fort  Richelieu,  and 
had  remained  his  declared  enemy. 

A  cry  of  wild  joy  was  uttered  by  the  Mohawks; 
they  rushed  upon  the  priest  and  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  They  would  soon  have  made  an  end  o{ 
him  if  Hawk's  Claw  had  not  interfered  and 
checked  their  anger. 

**  Bind  the  false  black-robe,  my  braves,  bind 
him,  and  this  young  Pale  face  whom  AircstoJl 
gives  into  our  hands.  And  bind  the  red  mas 
who  has  forgotten  the  great  spirit  and  his  o«o 
people.  Bind  them  all  that  we  may  bring  thea 
to  the  village  where  there  will  be  great  joy." 

Before  the  missionary  was  able  to  speak,  the 
orders  of  the  chief  had  been  obeyed,  and  with  fet 
tered  arms  the  three  men  looked  enquiringly  at 
each  other,  while  the  Mohawks  in  their  wat 
paint  danced  around  them  like  madmen. 

•*  What  does  this  mean  ?  What  do  you  wani 
with  us?**  asked  the  Jesuit,  when  he  had  in 
some  degree  recovered  from  his  surprise.  "  Hate 
we  not  buried  the  tomahawk  ?  Are  we  not  tfa( 
men  of  peace,  for  whose  return  chiefs  and  sacbeflM 
have  asked  so  pressingly  ?  " 

"  Ondesonk  shall  not  again  deceive  the  Opi 
honwe,*'  replied  Hawk's  Claw,  grinning, 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  red  men  and 
know  that  Ondesonk  is  a  wicked  sorcerer." 

"Tear  out   the  black  snake's  tongue!" 
another  chief.  ^ 

The  warriors  grasped  their  knives,  when  HaiM 
Claw  again  spoke. 

**  Let  the  black- robe  lie  as  much  as  he  please^ 
he  will  no  more  deceive  us.  We  know  who  he^ 
Do  not  make  him  dumb,  but  let  him  wail  tf| 
complain  at  the  stake,  for  that  pleases  Alrest(K. 

*•  What  have  I  done  to  you  that  you  arc  J 
angry  with  me  and  my  companions  ?  asked  F 
Jaques. 

••  You  know  that  very  well,  black-robe,  was 
till  you  are  given  up  to  the  squaws,  and  then  yo* 
will  learn  that  the  red  men  have  found  you  ont 
You  shall  not  again  make  makon  in  the  villagei 
of  the  Ongwehonwe.  We  will  send  you  to  tb( 
bad  spirit  whom  you  serve.'* 

Lalande,  who  did  not  understand  their  lai^iia^ 
enquired  what  made  them  so  angiy;  theffl* 
sionary  could  give  no  reason,  he  could  only  ^^^ 

**  It  i&  as  if  ^me  demon  were  in  them*   1  ^ 
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oot  Qoderstand  them.  God  will  show  us  what  it 
means,  aod  we  must  bend  to  His  holy  will." 

Hie  Mohawks  took  only  a  short  rest,  and  then 
vhh  their  prisoners  proceeded  to  the  villa^^es 
liddi  they  had  left,  in  order  to  fall  upon  Fort 
^eCea.  After  a  forced  march  of  two  days  they 
reached  Gandawa^a,  where  the  whole  population, 
is  the  greatest  excitement,  flocked  to  the  square 
to  which  the  captive  Ondesonk  had  been  led.  No 
ooe  cared  about  Lalande  and  the  Iroquois.  F. 
Jagaes  was  pelted  and  struck  by  younji:  and  old, 
tin  Kortsaeton  appeared  and  put  a  stop  to  this 
StreatmeDt 

"Why  did  not  Ondesonk  listen  to  the  warning 
«lfa brother?"  whispered  the  chief  as  he  cut 
(kboods  of  the  prisoner. 

"(bdesook  left  friends  when  he  returned  to  his 
fspfe  from  Onevquin,  and  now  he  finds  them 
da^  to  raging  enemies,"  answered  the  priest 

''Kortsaeton  warned  his  brother,  but  Ondesonk 
'•wid  not  listen  to  Kortsaeton's  voice.  Here 
Eagle  with  the  sagamore.  They  will  tell 
Dok  why  the  red  naen  are  an|^  with  him." 

Iht  Mohawks  who  had  brought  m  the  prisoners 

'"''  not  move  when  the  chief  set  the  prisoners 
But  now  that  the  two  most  powerful  men 

Gandawaga  entered  the  square  and  stepped  up 

tM  them  they  made   bitter   complaints    against 
sactoD  which,  however,  had  no  result.    Short 
bed  and  Hawk's  Claw  had  left  their  troop 
pd  hastened  to  tell  Spotted  Snake  what  had  oc- 

l"The  Pale-faces  shall  not  escape,"  said  the 
pamore,  as  he  approached  the  missionary  with 
m  gloomy  looking  Eagle.  The  father  looked 
ptm  calmly  in  the  face. 

I*'  Why  has  Ondesonk  again  made  bad  makon  ? " 
p<d  the  great  man,  as  he  gave  a  penetrating 
pk  to  the  silent  priest. 

l*'Spotted  Snake  must  speak  more  plainly. 
y^sonk  is  not  a  sorcerer,  and  has  done  no 
pn  to  his  red  brothers,"  replied  the  priest. 
["Did  oot  Ondesonk  confine  a  bad  spirit  among 
■Miings  that  he  left  at  Onevquin?"  asked 
mk  with  a  lowering  brow, 
flfl  the  chest  which  contains  my  few  posses- 
mjl"  eiclaimed  the  priest,  who  now  for  the 
B^e  remembered  the  little  trunk  which  he 
Vift  at  Onevquin  because  he  had  thought  to 
pfthot  a  short  stay  in  New  France, 
^wbox  contained  vestments,  some  books  and 
■W  vessels.  The  superstitious  Mohawks  had 
P^great  anxiety  about  these  things  and  had 
Pjsdjr  requested  that  they  mieht  be  placed  in  an 
j«alttted  hut  till  the  return  of  their  owner.  But 
i»l  this  box  had  to  do  with  the  sorcery  of  which 
M^ues  was  accused,  and  what  harm  had 
r^  from  it  to  the  Mohawks  he  was  at  a  loss 
P«Ddcrrtand. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


^^who  murmurs  against  his  fate  does  not 
gostand  it ;  but  he  who  accepts  of  it  in  peace 
™^»30P  learn  to  understand  it.  What  one  has 
^"^='«^  and  learned  is  always  a  stage  he  has 
■«  on  ^  way  to  htaven. 


IX-DOOR    GAMES    OF 

OLD   TIMES. 


THE 


[tJT-DOOR  games  are  the  best,  for  they 
give  that  grand  requisite  for  health, 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  But  the  time 
comes  when  days  shorten,  and  the 
^  evenings  become  cool,  and  the  seat 
by  the  fireside  is  found  extremely  attractive,  and 
then  amusements  must  be  had  within  doors  or  not 
at  all.  Now,  men  and  women  spend  mr;ch  of  their 
spare  time  in  the  evenings  in  reading ;  but  once 
upon  a  time  books  were  in  the  hands  of  few,  and 
could  not  have  been  obtained  by  many,  and  when 
family  parties,  joined  perhaps  by  some  of  their 
neighbours,  were  fain  to  endeavour  to  entertain 
each  other,  in  parlour  or  kitchen,  by  such  httle 
sports  as  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from 
their  ancestors,  including  Hunt  the  Slipper,  Blind 
Man's  Buff,  Forfeits,  etc.,  usually  much  more 
merry  than  elegant,  but  extremely  passable  with 
simple  minds  for  all  that.  Goldsmith  represents 
the  Wakefield  family  as  entering  into  these  amuse- 
ments at  worthy  Neighbour  Flamborough's ;  and 
certainly  it  is  not  possible  to  think  of  such  hearty 
social  scenes  without  having  a  sort  of  suspicion 
that  the  present  times  are  not  improved  in  all  re- 
spects. We  may  wish  at  least  that  we  had  restored 
to  us  a  little  of  the  blithesome  good  humour  which 
seems  to  have  been  manifested  in  the  daily  life  of 
our  ancestors,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  they  had  all 
the  greater  store,  that  they  had  but  a  compara- 
tively slender  share  of  the  "blessings  of  life" 
allotted  to  them. 

We  can  imagine  a  simple-hearted  merry  party 
of  those  days  assembled  on  a  January  evenine, 
with  closed  shutters,  a  blazing  fire,  old  people 
sitting  comfortably  in  the  most  honoured  seats, 
and  young  ones  sitting  anywhere — two  or  three 
neighbouring  families  b^ing  all  gathered  together 
in  mutual  good  faith,  esteem,  and  affection— till, 
after  conversation  has  become  nearly  exhausted, 
the  merry  old  gentleman  of  the  corps  suggests 
that  the  youngsters  may,  if  they  choose,  clear  the 
room  for  a  game.  "  Well,  what  shall  it  be  ?  "  cry 
ten  voices  at  once.  Ten  different  games  are  men- 
tioned in  a  breath  ;  but  only  one  can  be  played  at 
a  time :  so  they  settle  upon  beginning  with  Puss 
in  the  Corner^  with  the  intention  of  trying  others 
afterwards,  as  inclination  may  guide.  The  party 
being  ranked  up,  one  repeats  an  unmeaning  rhyme, 
touching  one  at  every  word,  until  the  last,  who, 
when  he  was  touched  at  that  word,  is  condemned 
to  take  the  post  of  difficulty. 

Puss  in  the  Comer  is  a  very  simple  affiair,  though 
not  incapable  of  producing  some  merriment.  Tms 
youngster  stations  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  one  goes  to  each  comer,  and  another 
to  each  central  place  between  the  comers.  The 
parties  round  the  room  keep  up  an  anxious  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  the  person  in  the 
middle  watches  them  with  the  eagerness  of  a  cat 
watching  a  mouse.  The  object  of  the  former  is  to 
make  a  general  shift  of  position,  a  corner  man 
moving  into  the  centre  between  the  comers,  and 
the  man  placed  there  moving  on  to  the  next  comer, 
and  so  on  with  the  rest ;  and  to  do  all  this  so 
simoltaneoosly  and  so  quickly,  that  the  ceatral 
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individual  shall  Dot  be  able  to  spring  into  one  of 
their  positions  while  it  is  vacant.  Of  course  all 
sorts  of  plans  are  tried  for  beguiling  the  attention 
of  the  man  in  the  middle,  and  giving  a  sispal  for 
a  general  start  before  he  is  aware ;  and  3ie  dis- 
appointments he  meets  with  in  this  way  set  up  the 
heartiest  merriment  among  the  old  folk.  At  length 
he  contrives  to  get  into  a  vacant  place,  and  the 
man  who  was  last  in  it  is  obliged  to  take  up  his 
late  situation.  He  is  a  somewhat  inert  fellow,  and 
is  bafSed  in  all  his  efforts  to  get  into  a  vacant  post, 
until,  the  rest  having  effected  a  complete  revolu- 
tion of  the  room,  he  is  condemned  in  a  forfeit. 

When  this  game  has  served  its  time,  and  begins 
to  grow  dull,  they  resolve  to  take  to  Change  Seats, 
the  King's  Come  /  though  that  has  but  a  small 
element  of  novelty  in  it.  In  this  case,  they  all 
seat  themselves  in  a  circle,  while  the  man  on 
whom  the  last  word  of  the  rhyme  has  fallen 
stations  himself  in  the  middle.  The  object  of  the 
sitters  is  to  make  a  similar  move  onward,  each  to 
his  next  neighbour's  seat,  without  allowing  the 
standing  party  to  get  into  one  while  vacant ;  but 
the  move  must  be  made  at  a  signal  from  the  party 
in  the  centre,  who,  keeping  his  station,  repeats 
the  words  "Change  seats,  change  seats,*'  until 
he  thinks  proper,  when  he  abruptly  adds  "the 
king's  come  !  "  at  which  they  must  start.  Unless 
they  are  all  extremely  alert,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 

fet  into  a  vacant  seat,  and  the  man  who  ought  to 
ave  been  there  takes  his  place.  All  this  is  dread- 
fully funny,  and  it  is  more  so  when  the  standing 
man  gives  them  a  disappointment  by  saying  "  the 
king's  not  come  1 "  at  which  they  ought  to  have 
kept  their  seats,  and  when,  in  the  doubt  of  the 
moment,  he  is  very  apt  to  get  into  a  vacant 
station.  It  is  evident  that  this  game  is  designed 
as  a  burlesque  of  the  scramble  for  places  and 
honours  which  usually  takes  place  on  a  change  of 
government. 

Hunt  the  Sltjfjl>er  is  next  proposed,  and  the 
seniors  expressing  no  dissent,  the  youthful  party 
sit  down  on  the  ground  iu  a  circle,  looking  towards 
the  centre,  where  stands  an  individual  chosen  as 
in  the  former  games.  A  slipper  is  passed  round 
below  their  raised  knees  from  one  to  another,  but 
in  as  stealthy  a  manner  as  possible,  with  the  view 
of  eluding;-  the  notice  of  the  person  in  the  centre, 
whose  object  it  is  to  ^z  upon  some  party  who  has 
it  in  hand,  and  cause  that  individual  to  take  his 
place.  At  convenient  opportunities  when  his 
back  is  turned,  it  is  considered  excessively  good 
fun  to  give  him  a  slap  with  the  slipper,  and  in- 
stantly send  it  again  on  its  revolutions.  We  may 
all  recollect  the  shame  of  Olivia  Primrose,  on 
being  found  at  Neighbour  Flamborough's  all 
blowsed  and  rumpled  by  this  exercise,  on  the  un- 
expected entrance  of  the  fine  ladies  from  London, 
when  the  honest  vicar's  family  had  so  inoppor- 
tunely allowed  themselves  to  be  happy. 

This  having  had  its  half-hour,  some  one  makes 
bold  to  propose  Hot  Cockles^  which  some  of  the 
elders  think  rather  a  boisterous  sport ;  but  all 
being  in  uncommonly  good  humour,  they  at  length 
consent  to  it.  One,  chosen  as  before,  lays  down 
his  or  her  head  in  the  lap  of  another,  and  there 
awaits  the  slaps  bestowed  with  handkerchiefs, 
slippers,  or  any  other  like  unharming  article,  by 
the  rest  in  succession.     Until  he  can  pitch  on  the 


name  of  an  individual  who  has  struck  him,  he 
remains  in  this  situation ;  but  when  he  succeeds 
in  naming  one  aright,  that  person  takes  his  place, 
and  he  becomes  one  of  the  slappers. 

Fuss  in  the  Middle  is  a  more  boisterous  kind 
of  Hot  Cockles,  the  central  person  being  then 
buffeted  sitting,  the  rest  standing  until  he  can 
catch  one  of  diem.  This  is  almost  exactly  th( 
game  which  the  ancient  Greeks  practised  undc 
the  name  of  Chytrinda,  and  to  which  Arbutbool 
represents  his  crazed  scholar,  when  he  was  con- 
sidering what  pastimes  he  might  permit  to  \k 
son.  "The  Chytrinda,"  says  Scriblerus,  "wai 
certainly  not  our  Hot  Cockle,  for  that  wasb? 
i^inching,  not  by  striking ;  though  there  are  gooc 
authors  who  affirm  the  Rathapygismus  to  be  yel 
near  the  Modern  Hot  Cockles.  My  son  Marti 
may  use  either  of  them  indifferently,  they  beinj 
equally  antique." 

We  may  suppose  our  evening  party  now  to  pro 
ceed  to  a  game  at  Blind  Man's  Buff, yYiV^,"^ 

g resume,  needs  no  description,  as  it  is  sti 
appily  kept  alive  in  man^  respectable  quarten 
But  the  history  of  this  simple  pastime  i 
curious.  It  seems  to  be  universal  both  \ 
to  place  and  time.  In  England,  where  it  wa 
called  Hoodman  Blind,  or  Hobroan  Blind,  i 
was  played  in  the  middle  ages  in  a  manoi 
which  seems  to  have  suggested  the  name;  oi 
person  having  his  hood  bound  over  his  fad 
while  the  rest  took  theirs  and  buffeted  him.  Mi 
Strutt  copies  from  an  old  missal  a  picture  ofi 
group  thus  playing  at  Hoodman  Blind.  In  Gay 
time,  a  clotn,  as  now,  was  employed  instead  { 
that  extinct  article  of  attire  under  which  it  H 
not  thought  good  to  carry  two  faces. 

As  oace  I  pla/d  at  Blind  Man*s  Buff,  it  b&pt. 
About  my  eyes  the  towel  thick  was  wrapt ; 
I  miss'd  the  swains,  and  seized  on  Blowzelind— 
True  speaks  that  ancient  proverb,  Love  is  blind. 

In  Scotland,  the  game  bore  the  various  namci 
Billy  Blind,  Jockie  Blind-man,  and  Blind  " 
which  last  might  have  some  reference 
simple  old  minstrel  to  whom  we  are  indebt( 
the  preservation  of  all  that  is  romantic  in  thll 
of  Wallace.  In  France,  it  is  called  Clique- 
{cliquer,  to  wink,  and  musse,  hidden),  and 
maillard^  equivalent  to  Colin  the  buffoon. 
Germans  calhit  Blind-Kuhe,  that  is,  Blind  OM 
and  the  Swedes  Blind  Boe,  or  Blind  Goat.  Bl 
in  remote  and  wintry  Iceland  this  stirring  wot 
is  known,  the  name  being  there  Kraekis  Blim 
It  is  related  that  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphu^J 
the  very  time  that  he  proved  the  scourge <rfd 
house  of  Austria,  and  when  he  was  in  the  nw 
of  his  triumphs,  used  in  private  to  amuse  himij 
in  playing  at  Blind  Man's  Buff  with  his  colond 
The  French  narrator  of  the  anecdote  adds,  W 
^assoit  i>our  une  galanterie  admirable  ["i 
passed  for  a  very  pleasant  frolic"].  The  p^ 
was  a  favourite  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  wl 
called  it  Myia  Chalki. 

The  evening  concludes  with  Forfeits,  wwp 
however,  we  need  not  describe,  the  game  bdl 
one  of  the  few  that  has  been  preserved,  and  1 
played  to  this  day,  not  only  by  juveniles, batlj 
many  who  are  quite  out  of  their  teens,  and  ^ 
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acenothlog  loth  to  finish  up  an  evening  by  joining 
in  this  old-fashioned  pastime. 

Aoother  form  of  this  game,  practised  in 
Dsmfriesshire  fifty  years  ago,  and  perhaps  still, 
vas  more  comic.  The  party  are  first  fitted  each 
tith  soms  ridiculous  name,  not  very  easy  to  be 
moembered,  such  as  Swatter-in-the- Sweet- Milk ^ 
tuiter-Milk-and-Brose,  the  Grey  Gled  0*  Glen- 
niargan  Craig,  etc.  Then  all  being  seated,  one 
Ipnes  up,  repeating  the  following  rhymes  : 

^  Iwnr  stealt  Rob's  dosr,  nor  never  intend  to  do, 
I  Ifo  wed  I  keo  wha  stealt  him,  and  dem'd  him  in  a  deug h, 
^  Asd  pyldt  his  banes  bare,  bare,  bare  eneogh  t 
Wba  bat ^wba  bat 

qect  is  to  burst  out  suddenly  with  one  of  the 

as  names,  and  thus  take  the  party  bearing 

fif  surprise.     If  the  individual  mentioned,  not 

pediately  recollecting  the  name  he  bore,  failed, 

tthe  mstant,  to  say  "  No  me,"  by  way  of  deny- 

7  the  accusation  respecting  the  dog,  he  was 

io'ected  to  a  forfeit ;  and  this  equally  happened 

f  he  cried  *•  No  me,"  when  it  was  the  name  of 

person  which  was  mentioned.    The  for- 

^   J  were  disposed  of  as  in  the  former  case. 

In  Carlton's  "Tracts  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 

msantry"   are    many   descriptions  of   fireside 

JBusements.    We   extract  a  few  as  a  suitable 

Edition : 

I  *^Hot  Loof. — ^Two  young  men  out  of  each  parish 
IP  out  upon  the  flure ;  one  of  them  stands  up, 
fcn  bends  himself,  sir,  at  a  half  bend,  placing 
p  left  hand  behind  on  the  back  part  of  his  ham, 
leeping  it  there  to  receive  what  it's  to  get.  Well, 
»ere  he  stands,  and  the  other  coming  behind 
«m,  places  his  left  foot  out  before  him,  doubles 
JMhe  cufiF  of  bis  coat,  to  give  his  hand  and  wrist 
jw^m ;  he  then  rises  his  right  arm,  coming 
™wn  with  the  heel  of  his  hand  upon  the  other 
fellow's  palm,  under  him  with  fiill  force.  By  jing, 
'  I  might  as  well  get  a  stroke  of  a  sledge  as  a 
w  from  one  of  them  able,  hard-workine  fellows, 
li  hands  upon  them  like  lime-stone.  When  the 
ow  that's  down  gets  it  hot  and  heavy,  the  man 
at  struck  him  stands  bent  in  his  place,  and 
1^  iriend  of  the  other  comes  down  upon  him, 
^fays  him  for  what  the  other  fellow  got. 
*  lifting  Brogue, — ^This  is  played  by  a  ring  of 
X  sitting  down  upon  the  bare  ground,  keep- 
their  knees  up.  A  shoemaker's  leathern 
■'2?^^'  then  got,  or  a  good  stout  brogue,  and 
'■  «Bt  round  under  their  knees.  In  the  manedme, 
_  **  stands  in  the  middle ;  and  after  the  brogue  is 
<  I5\^^^ttd,  he  is  to  catch  it  as  soon  as  he  can. 
:  ^"C  he  stands  there,  of  course  his  back  must 
.  J*  to  some  one,  and  accordingly  those  that  are 
:  ?^^  him  thump  him  right  and  left  with  the 
?^8je»  while  he,  all  the  time,  is  striving  to  catch 
^  Whoever  he  catches  this  brogue  with,  must 
^Q  up  in  his  place,  while  he  sits  down  where 
pother  had  been,  and  then  the  play  goes  on  as 

"There's  another  play  called  the  Standing 
to  wT^^*'*  one  man  gets  a  brogue  of  the 
^^  ixnd,  and  another  stands  up  facing  him 
^  W8  hands  locked  together,  forming  an  arch 
^^  npside  down.  The  man  that  houlds  the 
^5«  men  strikes  him  with  it  betune  the  hands ; 
*^lcvcn  the   smartest   fellow  receives  several 
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pelts  before  he  is  able  to  close  his  hand  and  catch 
It;  but  when  he  does,  he  becomes  brogueman, 
and  the  man  who  held  the  brogue  stands  for  him, 
until  he  catches  it.  The  same  thing  is  gone 
through,  from  one  to  another,  on  each  side,  until 
it  is  over." 

The  next  is  Frimsy  Framsy,  and  is  plajred  in 
this  manner:  ''  A  chair  or  stool  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  flure,  and  the  man  who  manages 
the  play  sits  down  upon,  and  calls  his  sweetheart, 
or  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  house.  She  accord- 
ingly comes  forward,  and  must  kiss  him.  He 
then  rises  up,  and  she  sits  down.  *'  Come  now," 
says  he,  "  fair  maid— -^r/Vwjry  Framsy,  who's  your 
fancy?"  She  then  calls  them  she  likes  best, 
and  when  the  young  man  she  calls  comes  over 
and  kisses  her,  he  then  takes  her  place,  and  calls 
another  girl — and  so  on,  smacking  away  for  a 
couple  of  hours. 

The  next  play  is  in  the  military  line.  "  The  man 
that  leads  the  sports  places  them  all  on  their 
sates,  gets  from  some  of  the  i^rls  a  white  hand- 
kerchief, which  he  ties  round  his  hat,  as  you 
would  tie  a  piece  of  mourning;  he  then  walks 
round  them  two  or  three  times,  singing : 

Wm  ]roa  list  and  come  with  me,  fair  matd  ? 
Will  ]ron  list  and  come  with  me,  fidr  maid  ? 
Will  yon  list  and  come  with  me,  &ir  maid  ? 
And  follow  the  lad  with  the  white  cockade  ? 

When  he  sings  this,  he  takes  off  his  hat,  and 
puts  it  on  the  head  of  the  girl  he  likes  best,  who 
rises  up  and  puts  her  arm  round  him,  and  then 
they  both  go  about  in  the  same  way,  singing  the 
same  words.  She  then  puts  the  hat  on  some 
young  man,  who  gets  up  and  goes  round  with 
them,  singing  as  before.  He  next  puts  it  on  the 
girl  he  loves  best,  who,  after  singing  and  going 
round  in  the  same  manner,  puts  it  on  another ; 
and  he  on  hts  sweetheart ;  and  so  on.  This  is 
called  the  the  White  Cockade.  When  it's  all 
over,  that  is,  when  every  young  man  has  pitched 
upon  the  girl  that  he  wishes  to  be  his  sweetheart, 
they  sit  down  and  sing  songs,  and  court. 

**  After  this  comes  the  ^Veds  or  Forfeits,  or 
what  they  call  putting  round  the  button.  Every  one 
gives  in  a  forfeit— the  boys  a  neck-handkerchief, 
or  a  penknife,  and  the  girls  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, or  something  that  way.  The  forfeit  is 
held  over  them,  and  each  of  them  stoops  in  turn. 
They  are  then  compelled  to  command  the  per- 
son that  owns  that  forfeit  to  sing  a  song,  to  kiss 
such  and  such  a  girl,  or  to  carry  some  ould  man, 
with  his  legs  around  their  neck,  three  times  round 
the  house,  and  this  last  is  always  great  fiin.  Or 
maybe  some  upsetting  fellow  wul  be  sent  to  kiss 
some  toothless  ould  woman,  just  to  punish  him ; 
or,  if  a  young  woman  is  any  way  saucy,  she'U 
have  to  kiss  some  ould,  withered  fellow." 

Carleton  mentions  some  other  in-door  games, 
as  the  Priest  of  the  Parish^  the  Painter^  etc., 
all  remarkably  pleasant  ^hen  enacted  with  spirit 
on  the  cottage  floor. 


It  is  diffcult  for  a  woman  only  four-foot-three 
to  many  "  beneath  her,"  let  her  ^try  ever  so 
hard..; 
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A  MYSTERY  IN  THE   OLD  TOWN 
OF   WINCHESTER. 


By  K.  M.  Weld, 
Autftor  of  **Lily  the  Lost  One,''  **  Bessy,'*  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER    XL 

[EBECCA  continued  to  improve  in 
health,  the  fits  of  delirium  did  not 
return,  but  the  doctor  said  the  im- 
provement was  merely  for  the 
moment ;  that  recovery  was  impos- 
sible, although  she  might  live  some  months ;  that 
in  all  probability  the  fever  would  return  again  sud- 
denly with  ereater  force  than  before,  and  terminate 
her  fife.  He  considered  her  constitution  to  have 
been  utterly  undermined  by  misfortunes,  which  he 
supposed  she  must  have  met  with  at  different 
penods  of  her  life. 

Monica  felt  a  great  desire  to  hear  a  little  about 
the  last  days  of  her  aunt,  for  whom  she  really  had 
affection,  as  she  believed  that  others  had  incited 
her  to  harshness  as  regarded  herself,  and  she 
felt  likewise  a  great  curiosity  to  know  what  could 
have  happened  to  Catherine  to  make  such  an  im- 
pression on  Rebecca,  and  to  throw  her  into  such 
a  miserable  state  of  despair;  but  the  fear  of 
giving  pain  or  reviving  feelings  of  remorse  pre- 
vented her  from  asking  questions. 

But,  one  evening,  when  she  was  sitting  by 
Rebecca's  bed,  whom  she  supposed  to  be  dyin|f, 
the  poor  woman  looked  up  suddenly  and  said 
that  she  felt  much  better  and  stronger,  and  that 
she  had  many  things  to  say,  some  of  which  would 
be  very  interesting  to  her,  among  which  would  be 
an  account  of  the  death  of  her  aunt. 

"You  must  wish  to  know,"  she  said,  "the 
cause  of  my  dreadful  fears,  and  how  they  are  con- 
nected with  Catheritie  Sullivan.  I  have  not  suffi- 
cient strength  to  tell  you  that  poor  girl's  dreadful 
history,  but  I  wrote  down  all  the  occurrences  con- 
nected with  it,  and  >^ou  will  find  the  MS.  in  that 
box.  You  can  read  it  after  I  have  told  you  what 
happened  immediately  after  you  left  Miss  Temple's 
house.  We  both  have  good  cause  to  remember 
the  morning  you  left  your  aunt's  house.  Cold 
and  bitter  was  the  weather ;  cold  and  bitter  as 
the  vile  passions  which  filled  my  heart,  and  which 
had  prompted  me  to  cause  you  to  be  turned  out, 
thus  helpless  and  unprotected,  to  find  your  way  to 
your  distant  home  as  best  you  could.'  My  heart 
was  filled  with  remorse  ;  but  jealousy  and  cupidity 
stifled  every  good  feeling,  and  I  determined  to 
carry  out  what  I  had  begun,  and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  your  ever  returning.  I  did  not  ^o 
to  your  aunt's  room  on  the  morning  you  left  tiU 
late.    I  wanted  you  first  to  be  fairly  off. 

"  She  at  once  asked  me  why  I  was  so  late ; 
why  I  had  not  called  her  two  hours  ago.    I  re- 

Elied  that  I  was  too  busy,  having  all  the  house- 
old  work  to  do'.  She  asked  me  why  I  had  had 
all  the  work  to  do,  and  I  then  told  her  that  you 
had  gone  away  very  early,  because  she  had  said 
the  evening  before  that  the  sooner  you  returned 
home  the  better. 


"  She  went  on  to  say  that  she  did  not  exped 
you  to  go  away  without  seeincr  her,  and  I  thei 
said  that  I  had  told  you  so,  and  that  it  would  tn 
ungrateful  in  you  to  leave  without  seeing  her,  Ir* 
that  you  were  as  usual  as  a  mule,  and  only  repli( 
that  if  you  were  to  go  you  would  go  at  once  as  j 
would  not  put  up  with  such  treatment  from  y( 
aunt,  or  any  one. 

"  Of  course  all  this  made  your  aunt  very  an; 
and  while  affecting  to  defend  you  I  made  mai 
as  bad  as  I  could— I  did  all  I  could  to  incr 
her  dislike  to  you  while  cunningly  appearing 
defend  you,  but  I  saw  that  she  rather  misdou) 
me,  and  she  even  told  me  that  she  was  sure 
never  tried  to  hide  Monica's  faults.    Ho^ 
the  end  of  it  was  that  I    was  to  look  out 
another  servant  in  your  place.    Your  aunt 
in  fact,  a  great  deal  of  affection  for  you,  thou] 
she  had  a  strange  way  of  showing  it,  and  t 
much  hurt  that  you  should  have  left  the  hoi 
without  seeing  her. 

"  Several  new  servants  came,  but  none  suited,  i 
as  your  aunt  never  ceased  to  legret  you,  she  wrd 
to  you  several  times  to  ask  you  to  come  back.  - 
took  care  that  these  letters  should  never  be  posta 
and  she  became  very  angry  at  your  silence. 

"  Some  years  after  you  left,  as  she  was  takii 
her  money  out  of  the  leather  bag,  in  which  i 
continued  to  keep  it,  and  seeing  it  was  dhty,  h( 
it  up  to  let  the  dust  and  the  crumbs  fall  out.  S 
perceived  something  bright  between  the  inside 
the  bag  and  the  lining,  and  gave  it  a  shakj 
out  dropped  a  half  sovereign. 

"Your  aunt  looked  up  in  astonishment, 
exclaimed : 

" '  Then,  after  all,  Monica  did  not  steal 
half  sovereign,  she  was  falsely  accused  ! ' 

"  I  was  much  annoyed  at .  this  proof  of  yi 
innocence,  and  replied : 

" '  If  she  did  not  steal  this  half  sovereign, 
took  other  things ;  you  are  well  rid  of  her.' 

"  She  replied  that  she  ^yas  not  so  sure  of 
and  true  enough  she  found  the  ring  also ;  it 
slipped  off  her  finger  into  a  basket  of  odds  i 
end^of  wool,    t  think  she  tried  to  fipd  you 
through  a  friend  in  Southampton,  but  no  one  ki 
where  your  parents  were  gone. 

"  I  saw  plainly  that  your  aunt  no  loneer  ti 
me.    We  often  quarrelled,  but  I  would  not  Ic 
her  because  of  the  legacy  she  had  promised  i 
tellinfi^  me  it  would  make  me  comfortable  for 
rest  of  my  life. 

"Your  aunt  became  more  and  more  failing,! 
constant  pain  in  the  arm  which  had  been  bro! 
and  badly  set  made  her  more  ill-tempered  j 
trying  than  ever.  I  perfectly  detested  her,  * 
nothing  save  the  thought  of  my  promised  leg^ 
retained  me  in  her  senrice. 

"  One  morning,  she  was  found  dead  in  herb 
she  had  apparently  breathed  her  last  ajroost 
soon  as  she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow,  for 
thing  on  the  bed  was  exactly  as  I  placed  it 
leaving  the  room. 

"On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  the ^Wfll  was-c. 
and  read.  The  first  part  was  exactly  as  she 
told  me  many  years  before.  I  was  to  itc 
;^500 ;  but  there  was  a  codicil  to  this  ^l J 
which  she  stated  that  she  had  entirely  k«t 
good  opinion  she  once  had  of  roe,  that  she 
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certain  I  did  not  care  in  the  least  for  her ;  there- 
fore, she  only  bequeathed  me  one  year's  wages, 
and  left  the  ;^50o  to  her  niece  Monica  Temple. 

"It  is  impossible  to  express  the  excess  of  my 
la^  and  disappointment.  I  could  see,  too,  that 
00  one  pitied  me  in  the  least.  I  was  asked  if  I 
could  give  any  clue  that  might  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  your  whereabouts. 

"1  answered  sullenly  that  I  had  heard  nothing 

tf  or  from  you.  since  the  day   you  left  Miss 

lenple's  house,  but  that  I  knew  you  did  not  re- 

tttsboffle. 

•I slept  little  that  night;  I  felt  as  if  all  my 

\ug»  in  this  life  were   crushed,   I    reviled  the 

MNnr  of  your  aunt,  I  thought  of  how  much  I 

ttf  hooured,  how  much  I  had  sacrificed  in  the 

flbljpe  of  securing  the  legacy  she  had  promised 

:  It  The  remembrance  of  Catherine— <iatherine 

mbe  was  when  she  first  came  to  your  aunt, 

Ji^t,  handsome,  and  innocent — haunted  me.     I 

ttBcmbered  how  I  had  by  degrees  rooted  out  the 

bile  religion  that  was  in  her  heart,  and  taught 

Iff  to  lie,  and  to  deceive  by  giving  her  a  share  of 

ic  profits  of  what  I  had  purloined  from  my  un- 

jspecting  mistress ;  how  I  incited  her  to  spend 

K  money,  thus  unlawfully  obtained,  in  dress ; 

^  I  encouraged  her  to  20  out  in  the  evening, 

ms  filling  her  heart  with  love  of  the  world,  and 

bfaDities.    1  felt  certain  that  this  would  make 

»soon  tire  of  a  quiet  situation  like  your  aunt's. 

it  soon  gave  notice  to  leave,  and  I  was  very  glad 

feget  rid  of  one  who  might  betray  my  evil  prac- 

ices  to  your  aunt.     I  heard  from  a  person  in  the 

ttablisfiment  where  she  went,  that  she  became 

lore  unsteady  each  day,  and  lost  her  place  from 

^  discovered  once  by  her  employer  out  late  at 

bfat  at  a  theatre,  with  a  most  msreputable  party 

factors.    She  was  dismissed  the  next  morning, 

Bd  frorn  that  time  went  on  from  bad  to  worse, 

>that  it  became  impossible  to  get  into  anything 

tt  a  respectable  situation,  and  I  heard  nothing 

"^  of  her. 

And  then  I  thought  of  you,  and  how  I  had 

ivoured  to  corrupt  you,  and  how  I  had  turned 

ont  of  the  house,  with  scarce  a  shilling  in 

pocket,  and  without  a  fnend  to  help  you  on 

long  journey  from  Dorchester  to  Southair.pton, 

'^oadered  as  I  thought  of  this,  and  particularly 

'  innocent  and  frightened  face  when  I  shut 

nl's  door  upon  you,  and  left  you  to  face  the 

^       tlone.   I  burst  into  tears;  and  they  were 

•^*i|ry  tears,  but  tears  of  real  sorrow  at  the 

ibriamce  of  having  thus  injured  an  innocent 

who  had  never  harmed  me.    These  tears 

y^~id  to  strike  a  new  chord  in  my  heart,  and  to 

WBg  forth  feelings  that  had  never  had  place  there 

wee  I  was  a  young  girl,  under  my  parents  roof. 

[«8ohed  to  follow  what  I  felt  to  be  a  call  of 

pace.    I  resolved  to  go  myself  tp  Southampton, 

tod  take  every  possible  means  to  enable  myself 

l^ajcettain  for  certain  whether  you  were  alive  or 

*^a,  in  order,  if  you  were  livinij.  to  inform  you 

« the  legacy  left  to  you,  and  assist  you  to  get 

^°^  rights. 

'*  1  carried  out  my  intentions  before  the  end  of 
^  ^ek,  and  left  Dorchester  never  more  to  re- 
m.  I  determined,  as  soon  as  I  had,  been  to 
^^otnampton  aind  made  the  necessary  enquiries 
about  you,  to  go  on  to  Winchester,  which  was  my 


native  town,  and  where  I    had   lived  with  my 
parertts  till  I  was  sixteen,  and  went  to  service. 

**  I  went  to  Southampton,  and  made  every  pos- 
sible enquiry  about  you.  I  visited  the  locality 
where  your  parents  resided  for  so  many  years,  but 
every  thing  was  changed  in  that  neighbourhood. 
I  asiced  many  questions,  but  could  learn  nothing 
that  was  of  any  use  to  me.  Much  disappointed 
I  returned  to  the  small  inn  where  I  had  left  my 
luggage,  and  requested  the  innkeeper  to  take 
charge  of  it  until  he  heard  from  me,  as  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  at  once  to  Winchester,  and  to 
endeavour  to  get  employment  as  a  nurse  in  the 
infirmary.  If  I  succeeded  in  this,  as  I  thought 
I  probably  should,  I  could  send  for  my  boxes  at 
once  ;  and  I  determined  to  walk  a  part  of  the  way 
to  Winchester,  hoping  to  get  occasional  lifts  in 
the  carts  I  should  meet. 

**  I  had  walked  about  two  miles,  when  the  driver 
of  a  cart  going  in  the  same  direction  offered  me 
a  lift.  I  accepted  his  offer  with  thanks,  and  re- 
mained in  his  cart  until  I  was  within  a  mile  of 
Winchester,  when  I  got  out,  as  I  preferred  walk- 
ing into  the  town.  Oh,  how  famihar,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  how  strange  every  thing  I  passed 
seemed  to  me.  Familiar,  because  there  was  very 
little  change  in  those  parts  since  I  had  looked 
upon  them  nearly  thirty  years  before,  on  the  after- 
noon before  I  left  home  to  enter  my  first  situation, 
but  strange,  too  1  for  what  a  change  there  was 
within  my  own  heart  since  last  I  looked  upon 
these  things.  My  heart  was  then  light  as  a 
butterfly,  looking  forward  with  delight  to  the  new 
scenes  into  which  I  was  about  to  enter  upon. 
Now  it  was  heavy,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  sin. 

*•  I  passed  hurriedly  through  the  close,  but 
every  tree,  every  stone,  recalled  memories  of  the 
past.  I  felt  as  if  my  dear  father  and  mother  must 
still  be  alive,  and  looking  out  for  my  return  to  the 
house  where  I  had  lived  with  them  for  so  many 
years. 

**  It  was  the  beginning  of  October,  but  the 
leaves  were  falling  fast  nom  the  beautiful  lime 
trees  in  the  avenue,  which  leads  from  the  town  to 
the  front  of  the  cathedral,  I  watched  them  fall- 
ing, and  it  made  me  feel  more  and.  more  sad,  so 
I  went  on  to  the  square,  by  which  you  enter  the 
high  street. 

**  Another  three  or  four  minutes  brought  me  m 
front  of  a  large  building  before  which  I  stopped. 
It  was  the  Benedictine  Convent— that  convent 
where  I  was  partly  educated,  for  the  good  nuns 
had  a  large  poor  school,  and  although  my  parents 
were  then  in  comfortable  circumstances,  yet  they 
sent  me  there  during  a  part  of  the  day,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  nuns. 

**  Oh  1  what  painful  feelings  did  not  the  sight  of 
that  building  call  up.  I  thought  of  the  days  of 
childhood,  when  I  used  to  attend  that  school, 
when  I  was  in  a  certain  degree  innocent.  I  say 
in  a  certain  degree,  for  I  was  not  a  |^ood  girl ;  I 
was  always  wilful,  and  selfish,  and  without  much 
inclination  to  piety,  I  gave  the  good  nuns  more 
trouble  than  most  of  their  other  pupils.  And  yet 
the  sight  of  their  well-remembered  dwellings  re- 
called to  memory  the  instructions  and  admonitions 
given  by  them  in  former  days. 

•*  And  they  had,  indeed,  done  their  utmost  for 
my  future  welfare,  for  not  only  had  they  put  in 
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good  seeds,  but  covered  them  with  a  rich  soil  of 
religious  practices. 

"These  seeds  would  infallibly  have  produced 
fruit  in  abundance  in  due  season,  had  not  the 
iheat  of  my  passions,  like  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  so  hardei^ed  the  soil  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  seeds  to  come  up. 

"The  soft  and  refreshing  showers  of  grace 
which  constantly  fell  on  and  around  me  made 
scarce  an  impression,  for  even  if  the  soil  was 
softened  for  a  moment,  the  burning  heat  of  my 
indulged  passions  quickly  dried  it  up  again. 
Co-operation  with  grace  was  wanting  on  my  part, 
no  grace  could  have  its  intended  effect  unless  I 
•ceased  to  encourage  ray  passions. 

*'  The  first  time  I  ever  allowed  the  showers  of 
divine  grace^  to  work  their  intended  effect  on  my 
my  soul  was'  when  I  smothered  my  envious  feel- 
ings, and  resolved  to  seek  you  out,  and  do  you 
justice  with  regard  to  your  aunt's  bequest. 

"  That  one  grace  was  followed  by  an  abundance 
of  other  graces,  and  from  the  soil  having  been 
once  penetrated,  they  quickly  reached  the  good 
^eed. 

"  I  longed  to  ring  at  the  convent  door  as  of  yore, 
and  to  ask  whether  any  of  the  nuns  who  once 
instructed  me  were  still  living,  but  I  dared  not. 
I  could  not  have  ventured  to  look  at  their  pure 
•and  peaceful  countenances,  for  they  would,  per- 
haps, have  questioned  me  as  to  what  I  had  been 
domg  during  the  past  years,  and  had  I  told  them 
the  truth,  had  I  told  them  that  their  predictions 
were  verified,  that  I  had  indulged  my  bad  pro- 
pensities, that  my  evil  passions  had  obtained  the 
mastery  over  me,  that  I  had  stood  before  them 
with  a  conscience  loaded  with  sin ;  that  I  had  for 
many  years  neglected  every  relicious  duty,  and 
that  added  to  that  I  had  corrupted  and  led  astray 
may  a  soul,  they  would  have  been  filled  with 
liorror  and  grief,  and  perhaps  bade  me  begone 
and  say  no  more. 

"  So  I  turned  away,  and  walked  on  a  little  fur- 
ther down  S.  Peter's  Street,  as  I  well  remembered 
the  Catholic  church  stood  there  on  the  left  hand 
side.  I  soon  reached  it,  the  door  was  open,  and 
I  went  under  the  massive  old  archway  by 
which  you  enter  a  passage  which  leads  to  the 
church. 

"  Nothing  seemed  changed  since  I  went  there 
as  a  young  «rl.  The  mulberry  tree  firom  a  neigh- 
bouring garden  still  Imng  over  the  wall,  and  the 
stains  of  the  constantly  falling  fruit  still  gave  that 
part  an  untidy  and  uncared-for  appearance. 

'*  I  entered  the  church ;  there  were  a  few  per- 
sons kneeling  here  and  there,  and  I  fancied  I  re- 
cognized the  faces  of  some  middle-aged  persons 
who  must  have  been  young  girls  when  I  left 
Winchester. 

"  Almost  mechanically  I  walked  to  the  bench 
where  I  used  to  kneel  with  my  parents  when  I 
lived  in  Winchester.  I  knelt  down,  I  bowed  my 
head,  and  almost  unconsciously  I  once  more  wept, 
wept  even  as  a  child.  I  could  not  understand  my 
feeuDgs,  I  could  not  explain  to  myself  why  I  was 
thus  moved,  I,  whose  heart  was  usually  so  stony, 
so  impenetrable  to  religious  feelings.  The  grace 
of  God  was  working  in  my  heart,  I  had  profited  by 
those  I  had  lately  received,  and  acted  upon  them, 
and  God  in  His  goodness  was  only  waiting  for  a 


little  good  will  on  my  part  to  shower  down  upon 
me  graces  in  abundance.  Graces  to  move  me  to 
cast  myself  on  His  love  and  mercy,  to  repent  tnily 
for  the  iniquitous  life  I  had  hitherto  1m,  and  to 
strive  to  save  my  soul  now,  now  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  But  I  was  full  of  dread,  and  I  exclaimed, 
'  Oh,  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !  *  I  re- 
peated this  two  or  three  times,  and  then  rose  and 
left  the  church,  but  those  words  seemed  to  have 
calmed  the  tempest  that  was  raging  in  mf 
soul. 

"  I  returned  to  the  High  Street,  and  walked 
down  the  town.  I  could  not  succeed  in  finding  a 
room  in  a  house  I  knew  of,  so  I  decided  upon 
going  for  one  night  to  the  George  Inn.  Otte 
travellers  had  already  ordered  beds  there,  and  I 
thought  as  I  intended  to  apply  at  the  infirmary  on 
the  following  day  for  a  situation  as  nurse,  I  thoogfat 
I  should  be  more  likely  to  be  engaged  if  I  came 
from  a  respectable  hotel  like  the  George,  I  ordered 
my  bed  and  some  refreshment. 

"There  was  much  conversation  among  the 
travellers  who  were  seated  at  the  table ;  but  to-, 
wards  the  end  of  the  repast  a  stranger  entered, 
carrying  a  large  bag  containing  tracts  and  sack! 
like,  which  he  was  commissioned  by  differed 
ladies  of  the  town  to  distribute.  He  was  imme*^ 
diately  asked  by  a  woman  who  chanced  to  knot' 
him,  whether  he  had  heard  any  more  particulan 
regarding  the  mysterious  death  of  Miss  Piggoa 
in  S.  Peter's  street.    He  replied  instantly: 

'"Yes!  they  have  caught  the  servant  at 
last.' 

**  *  What  servant  ? '  asked  a  woman  with  a  lon|| 
sharp  nose. 

"'Why,  that  servant  Sarah,  who  lived 
her,  but  had  been  dismissed ;  some  persons 
pect  that  she  had  to  do  with  the  mysterious  * 
of  that  poor  creature.' 

"  *  Do  tell  me  something  about  it,'  said  a 
red-looking  woman, '  for  I  come  &om  Badngsto! 
I  know  nothing  at  all ;  do,  my  good  man, 
love  a  horrid  tale,  one  that  makes  one's  hair  si 
on  end.' 

"  *  Then  you  could  not  come  to  a  better 
than  I  am,'  answered  the  stranger,  with  a 
satisfied  air.  '  1  can  tell  you  all  about  it, 
know  all  the  servants  in  S.  Peter's  Street, ' 
Captain  Nevill's  man-servant,  who  heard 
particular  of  what  was  done  and  said  ^°V^ 
master ;  and  I  have  a  rare  good  memory  for  sodi 
matters,  you  will  fancy  you  see  everything,  so  no« 
listen  with  all  your  ears.' 

(7b  be  continued.) 


Labour  a  Consoler.— There  is  a  perennial 
nobleness,  and  even  sacredness,  in  work.  Woj 
he  ever  so  benighted,  forgetifiil  of  his  bigl 
calling,  there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  tlu^ 
actually  and  earnestly  works :  in  idleness  aloM 
is  there  perpetual  despair.  Doubt,  desire, 
row,  remorse,  indignation,  despair  itsetf 
these,  like  hell-dogs,  lie  beleaguering  the 
of  the  ^oor  day- worker  as  of  every  man;  % 
bends  himself  with  free  valour  against  Iw 
and  all  these  are  stilled — ^alt  these  shrink  manMB* 
ing  far  off  into  their  caves. 
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^tierborne;  ex,  ibe  |)ause  at  tfec  gmx  ^agff. 

By    EDWARD    HEN E AGE    DERING, 

^r  0/  ihc  '*Chk/iaiifs  Daughter  and  other   Pacms,"   '' Grcfs   Cmrff'  etc.,  etc.- 


CHAPTER  V\.—{Cofitinmd.) 


of  a  better  term,   ^oes  by  the  name   of  coun- 

I  tenance.     Ai>d  not  only  was  hers  a  stronger  type, 

ISS  WINIFRED  ARDEN,  Sir  Roger's  btJt   in  a   certain  sense  a  higher  one— actually, 

second   datighter,   was  of   a  stronger  though    perhaps    not    originally,    higher.      The 

type  in  everything :  in  features  unmis-  orig-mal  pattern  was  the  same  as  her  father's — 

^li^ably.  and  little  less  than  unmistakably  in  that  and  a  fine  old  pattern  it  was,  pure  and  vigorous- 

lt*'Uective  nprcs&ion  from  them,  which,  for  want  as  a  church  window  of  the  thirteenth  ceatury. 
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For  her  the  proportions  and  strength  of  the  proto- 
type had  been  transmitted  entire  :  to  her  cousin, 
altered  and  weakened,  like  the  same  window  per- 
pendicularized.  Thus  it  was  that  she  was 
beautiful,  in  spite  of  a  distant  fan^ily  likeness 
to  a  cousin  who  was  almost  the  reverse.  This 
fact  I  noted  while  Miss  Hermione  Crumps  was 
struggling  with  the  bones  of  a  red  mullet. 

I  now  began  to  speculate  as  to  who  the  young 
man  might  be  who  was  listening  with  joyless 
civility  to  an  exposition  of  principles  from  Mis. 
Linus  Jones. 

He  seemed  about  five  and  twenty,  rather  more 
than  less.  His  appearance  and  manner  were 
prepossessing— I  apologise  for  that  threadbare 
term,  but  they  were  so.  His  features  were  of  a 
noble  cast,  and  his  countenance  indicated,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  words,  a  noble  nature.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  more  than  average  brain- 
power, but  what  he  had  was  evidently  m  sound 
working  order.  Whether  he  was  that  generic 
■bein^  known  in  England  as  a  foreigner,  or  merely 
an  absentee  Englishman,  I  could  not  make  out ; 
but  it  was* somehow  clear  that  he  had  lived  much 
abroad,  and  equally  so  that  he  was  not  at  home 
with  Mrs.  Linus  Jones.  Miss  Arden,  Sir  Roger's 
eldest  dai^hter,  a  lady  and  gentleman  whose 
names  I  failed  to  catch,  and  two  young  men,  with 
faces  quite  undistinguishable  from  numberless 
others,  made  up  the  party. 

The  conversation  flowed  on  like  a  mill-stream, 
rapidly  and  by  external  forces  ;  the  motive  power 
being,  in  some  to  ^ive  pleasure,  in  others  to  gain 
: approbation,  in  others  to  enforce  applause,  in 
others  to  make  themselves  quietly  conspicuous  by 
cutting  away  the  social  dignity  of  successful  re- 
partee from  some  one  else.  There  was  a  certain 
physical  \ngour  in  it,  not  entirely  separable  from 
the  iofluence  of  an  exceptionally  good  dinner;  and 
there  was  also  a  kind  of  competitive  intensenes^t, 
amiable,  frien4ly,  self-seeking,  spiteful  or  merely 
apparent  and  conventional,  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  Arden  s  talked  to  give  pleasure,  even  the 
empty-headed  second  son  did  so  in  a  degree; 
Mrs.  Linus  Jones  to  gain  approbation  ;  her  sister 
and  Mr.  Crayston  to  enforce  applause ;  Sherborne 
to  make  himself  quietly  conspicuous  by  putting 
down  Crayston.  Don  Pascolini  would,  no  doubt, 
have  tried  to  give  pleasure  if  he  had  happened  to 
have  a  chance  of  so  doing ;  but,  as  he  was  placed 
between  Lady  Alicia  Grubhedge,  whose  small 
understanding  was  only  accessible  in  English, 
and  Mr.  GlenfiUan  Bruff,  whose  sprightly  self- 
satisfaction  was  simply  impenetrable,  his  oppor- 
tunities were  limited.  As  to  the  young  man  who 
was  being  talked  to  by  Mrs.  Linuis  Jones,  he 
appeared  to  be  out  of  the  mill-stream  altogether. 
He  listened  with  his  ears  but  not  with  his  mind  ; 
and  he  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  let  any  one 
know  that  he  also  had  a  personality  of  his  own. 

It  is  said  that  dreams,  however  long  their  ful- 
ness of  detail  may  cause  them  to  seem,  are  really 
instantaneous ;  but  it  is  certain  that  almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  one  can  take  observations 
which,  when  subjected  to  the  cumbrous  con- 
trivances of  language,  drag  themselves  out  to  a 
portentous  length— and  the  reader  will  perhap^ 
liave  found  this  to  his  cost ;  for  be  it  known  that 
the  observations  I  took  on  the  worthy  people  wh< 


sat  round  that  dinner-table,  lengthy  as  they  « 
seem  in  description,  occupied  no  more  time  tb 
was  barely  sufficient  for  Miss  Hermione  Cnm 
to  eat  her  fish  fast  and  fiercely.  In  fact,  I  h 
taken  down  my  notes  in  mental  shorthand,  a 
was  just  about  to  make  some  mild  remark 
some  indefinite  subject,  when  she  looked 
suddenly— 

La  boca  soHerd  4a1  fiero  paito, 

and  in  reference  to  the  said  mild  remark, 
happened  to  be  on  what  I  must  call,  for 
better  term,  comparative  climatology, 
me  a?  follows : 

'  Oh,   yes,  isn't  it  horrid,   after  the  gk 
Italian  sun.  so  strong  and  so  intense  ?    E« 
hottest    summer's  day  here  is  chilly  by 
parison  ;  at  least,  it  seems  so  in  a  way  that 
feel  but  can't  explain.     Don't  you,  now? 
sure  you  do,  because  you  have  been  so 
abroad,  and  the  lulians  are  as  intense  as 
own  sun " 

**0r  their  own  tramontaoa  wind,"  quoth 
really  couldn't  help  it. 

A  backward  jerk  of  her  head,  and  a  p4 
eclipse  of  the  unsteady  light  that  was  wo« 
shoot  forth  from  her  eyes  when  she  ws^  tall 
caused  me  to  understand  that  the  antithesis 
not  pleased  her ;  so,  to  modify  it,  I  went  on  to 
that  the  tramontana,  though  sharp,  was  sho«t 
freshening.  Here  I  stopped  abruptly,  afral 
bein^  driven  into  a  worse  than  unprofitable 
cussion  on  the  sickening  subject  of  Iti 
politics ;  but  the  topic  was  evidently  her  ck 
de-bafatlle  for  conversation ;  she  had  got  i 
carefully*  and  enriched  it  with  many  indd 
words  of  indefinite  import.  Nevertheless,  th« 
I,  it  shall  be  shoved  on  one  side,  if  i  have  to  a 
the  epergne  to  do  it. 

My  resolution  was  quickly  put  to  theprooi 
arranged  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  ^ave  a  dowr 
glance  at  the  same,  and  then,  raising  her 
not  to,  but  at  me,  said  : 

"  I  don't  know,  whether  I  am  speaking 
friend  of  Italy  or  not." 

'*  Talking  of  friends  of  Italy,"  said  I.  " 
ever  come  across  that  book  (I  forget  the 
name)  that  makes  out   Italian    to  be  an 
language  than  Latin  ?  " 

The  interruption   was  a   signal  failure, 
made  a  haU-turn  in  her  chair,  and  said 

*'  Do  you  know,  I  have  not  read  it  yet:  it^ 
be  intensely  iiteresting.  I  can  well  believefl 
Italian  was  the  original  language.  And  I 
delightful  it  is  to  see  Italy  now — isn't  it  ?  "^ 

"  Th«  re  are  friends,  and  friends  of  Italy,"  saw 

This  trite  remark  appeared  to  be  unintelligi 
to  her,  so  I  added  : 

"  There  are  true  friends,  and  false  friends,  s 
mistaken  friends.  A  true  friend  will  not  c^ 
tenance  his  friend  in  bad  actions  ;  a  false  mfl 
will  encourage  him  to  do  them  ;  a  mistaken  f  id 
will  consent  to  them  through  misapprehensioa 
weakness.     Bat  I  am  becoming  prosy." 

**  Not  in  the  least.  I  delight  in  being  talked 
by  a  man  who  will  express  his  real  sentiflw*^ 
whate\er  they  may  be,"  quo'ed  Hermione ''* 
energy.  "I  hite  to  be  treated  like  a  cbiM.  ^^ 
eivenV>n1v  suqf  i**  plum?.     Bat  you  were  gojo^r  ^ 
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Into  the  trap  I  straightway  fell.  For  the  life  of 
Qelcoald  not  find  any  conversational  by-path  to 
get  ne  into  any  other  subject. 

"YoQ  said  that  it  is  delightfol  to  look  at  Italy 
as  she  is  now,"  I  replied  :  **  for  my  own  part  1 
can  oily  think  of  the  fisherman  in  the  '  Arabian 
Kiihts,  who  inadvertently  let  a  genius  out  of  the 
leaden  vessel  in  which  he  had  been  shut  up  by 
!  Eiog  Solomon.     The  lid  of  that  vessel  (if  I 
I  isoeaber  rightly)  had  the  name  of  God  engraven 
I  Ifi  it,  and  therefore  the  genius  could  not  get  out 
I  tflitwas  removed ;  then  out  he  came,  drew  him- 
I  ittf  up  in  the  form  of  thick  black  smoke,  and 
iHl^took  the  shape  of  a  horrible  monster.     But 
fte  a^  oriental,  having  enticed  him  back  by 
"  ig  to  disbelieve  that  he  would  fit  into  so 
a  space,  quickly  shut  down  the  lid,  and  was 
master  of  the  situation.    Analogously,  the 
of  Revolution  was  kept  in  from  18 15  until 
vas  let  out  at  Castelfidardo,  because  govem- 
had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  Christian.     But 
they  let  him  out ;  and  he  gradually  reared 
bead,  until  at  last,  out  of  a  shapeless  mass  of 
'edness,  he  confronted   renegade  Caesarisro 
the  fill  programme  of  the  International. 
Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe  threw  off  the 
of  God,  and  let  the  monster  escape  them. 
;  will  not  find  him  so  easy  to  deal  with  as  the 
ipressible  genius ;  but  if  they  do  succeed  in 
mag  the  upper  hand,  in  consequence  of  his 
owing  too  rashly  what  he  can  do,  he  will  soon 
t  the  better  of  them  again,  unless  they  entitle 
KDselvcs  to  God's  protection.     And,  if  they 
to't  mind,  he  won't  give  them  the  chance  of 
itting  down  the  lid ;  he  will  treat  them  as  the 
»ius  would  have  treated  the  fisherman,  if  the 
wmian  had  not  been  too  sharp  for  him.    The 
ias  had  sworn,  during  the  first  hundred  years 
is  imprisonment,  that  if  any  one  should  let  him 
he  would  make  him  the  richest  man  in  the 
afterwards  he  swore  that  he  would  make 
liberator  a  potent  monarch ;  finally,  he  was 
aggravated'  that  he  swore  he  would  kill 
Only  allowing  the  unlucky  wight  to  choose 
[Vaoner  of  his  death.    Similarly  caged,  Revo- 
held  out  to  Society,  at  first  luxury,  then 
';  and  finally,  destruction  either  by  violence 
This  is  the  present  position  of  society, 
her^  more  so  than  in  Italy.    The  monster 
I^Btainly  put  his  threat  into  execution,  if  they 
'ifei  the  opportunity  much  longer." 
^  I  thought  of  all  this,  and,  still  more,  why 
'pve  Qtterance  to  it,  as  I  did,  and  to  such  a 
^te»er  as  Miss  Hermione  Crumps,  too,  I  cannot 
■1  But  it  had  this  advantage,  that  she  hazarded 

Kther  remarks  to  me  on  the  subject  of  Italy 
duringthatdinner  party  or  afterwards.  The 
■cussion  of  an  entree  relieved  her  at  that  moment 
Jn  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  reply,  and, 
pen  I  renewed  my  conversation  with  her,  I  took 
^  to  make  remarks  more  suitable  to  the  occa- 
wn.  I  asked  all  sorts  of  local  questions;  and 
K  more  I  found  that  she  was  a  comparative 
tan^  to  the  county,  the  more  I  asked  them— 
tt  as  if  addressed  to  her,  but  as  if  I  was  airing 
■yrecoDections.  Thence  I  passed  onto  differ- 
»t  kinds  of  small  talk,  touching  on  most  small 
^hjects,  from  pigeon-shooting  and  bridesmaids' 
Presses  to  the  current  price  of  pug  dogs.    At 


length  we  came  to  a  short  pause ;  and,  whilst  I 
was  thinking  to  myself,  '*  \^alat  shall  I  say  next 
that  will  be  farthest  fi'om  Italian  politics?"  the 
Ritualist,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  her,  began 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Ffoulkes  et  hoc  genus  omne. 
I  turned  to  my  next  neighbour,  and  found  myself 
talking  to  Lady  Alicia  Grubhedge. 

The  dialogue  was  of  an  extremely  simple  cha- 
racter. On  my  part  it  was  made  up  entirely  of 
negative  propositions,  mild  and  colourless:  on 
hers,  it  consisted  of  social  theories  founded  on 
principles  that  had  no  basis,  like  a  wall  built  on 
a  morass,  ft  was  pitiable  to  hear  her  monotonous 
lamentations,  but  still  more  so  to  think  how  many 
people  in  England,  well  intentioned  and  honest 
like  her,  are,  like  her,  reduced  to  mumble  and 
whine  at  the  evils  of  the  day,  unconsciously  con- 
tributing to  their  growth  by  sullen  hostility  to  the 
one  and  only  power  on  earth  capable  of  resisting 
them. 
An  abridgment  of  her  table-talk  would  run  thus : 
"  Nothing  can  go  on  as  it  used  to  do.  It's 
quite  enough  that  a  thing  was,  for  it  to  be 
changed  and  pulled  down.  It's  nothing  but 
destruction.  And  what  they  have  got  by  their 
education  and  their  revolutionary  measures,  and 
by  letting  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  all  that !  I  always  hated  the  sight  of 
that  Cardinal  Wiseman  driving  about,  and  I 
happen  to  know  he  made  the  Fenians :  and  Dr. 
Manning  will  be  the  ruin  of  this  country  some 
day,  only  I  ought  not  to  sajr  it  in  this  house,  and 
perhaps  you're  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  hope  not ; 
I  mean,  I  wouldn't  say  so  if  you  were.  And 
there's  that  Bradlaugh  and  the  rest:  I  always 
knew  what  the  Papal  aggression  would  do  ror 
us." 

Now,  what  could  one  say  in  answer  to  this 
poor,  moving  nonsense  ?  Under  correction, 
nothing  at  all.  She  was  simply  one  of  the 
numerous  victims  to  that  organized  system  of 
enormous  lying  which  created  the  great  no-popery 
tradition  in  England.  She  virtually  believed  in 
the  infallibility  of  her  old  governess,  who  had 
taught  her  in  accordance  with  that  tradition  ;  and 
the  utterances  of  "  The  Rock"  were  to  her  as 
articles  of  faith. 

It  is  said  that  when  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  of 
Sardinia  and  elsewhere,  made  some  personal 
remarks  about  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  to  the 
French  Ambassador,  the  latter  replied,  "Your 
majesty  will  permit  me  not  to  have  heard  a  word 
of  what  you  have  just  spoken."  Well,  I  did  not 
exactly  address  Lady  Alicia  in  those  terms,  but  I 
took  French  leave  to  answer  at  cross  purposes,  as 
if  I  had  unconsciously  misapprehended  her  words ; 
for  she  meant  to  be  kind,  and  was  quite  honest 
in  herself.  In  fact,  I  answered  her  intentions,  not 
her  words. 

But  Miss  Hermione  Crumps  grew  weanr  of  the 
Ritualist  before  their  conversation  had  lasted 
many  minutes ;  for  the  truth  was  she  had  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  and  knew  the  ex-P^re 
Hyacinthe  only  by  his  photograph,  thought  that 
the  A.P.U.C.  was  a  cricket  club,  and  preferred 
General  Prim  to  Dr.  Dollinger ;  so  that  she  gave 
him  up  as  hopelessly  incomprehensible,  and  tried 
me  again. 
Having  by  tacit  consent ^^^Jgl^^c^j^i^jgi^ 
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Italy  from  the  list  of  subjects,  we  got  oo  very 
fahly  for  a  time  ;  but  before  the  end  of  dinner 
the  mtervals  of  silence  became  more  frequent  and 
more  prolonged.  We  began  to  search,  and 
speculate,  and  dwell  wearily  on  the  fag  ends  of 
stories  that  had  no  particular  cause  of  introduc- 
tion. At  last  she  bethought  herself  of  something 
which  never  fails  to  light  up  the  embers  of  con- 
versation— a  ehost  story. 

"Are  you  fond  of  gnost  stories?"  she  asked 
rather  suddenly,  after  we  had  been  talking  about 
the  neighbourhood  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  you  tell  one,"  I 
replied. 

"  Well,  you  know  Hazeley  ?  " 

**  I  knew  it  well,  but  I  have  not  been  in  this 
countiy  for  some  years." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  ghost  there  ?  " 

"Never." 

"Of  course  I  don't  believe  in  them,  you  know ; 
but  should  you  like  to  hear  it  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  any  story  you  may 
tell." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  do  you  care  about  ghost 
stories  ?  " 

"Not  particularly." 

"Oh,  you  are  not  worthy  of  it,  then,  and  I 
won't  tell  it.  It's  very  curious  and  remarkable — 
very— and  romantic  and  mysterious,  and  all  that. 
Not  that  I  believe  in  those  thin^:  everybody 
knows  they  can  be  accounted  for  scientifically.'* 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  lowered  her  eyes  in 
the  direction  of  the  bouquet  in  front  of  her  dress. 
I  interpreted  the  movement  to  siniify  tiiat  she 
wished  to  seem  indifferent  about  ghost  stories  in 

general,  and  the  telling  of  that  one  in  particular, 
ut  was  not  so  really.  It  was  little  less  than  evi- 
dent that,  but  for  the  honour  of  the  thing,  she 
might  as  well  have  had  no  religion  at  all,  so  well 
had  the  honeyed  blasphemies  of  sycophantic 
emtgrati,  and  the  hard  religionism  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  succeeded  in  frostbiting  those  germs  of 
indefinite  faith  which  often  grow  up  spontaneously 
in  Protestantized  England,  as  it  were,  under  the 
shade  of  the  old  parish  churches.  But  that  was 
.QO  hindrance  to  a  belief  in  ghosts;  rather  the 
reverse.  When  the  space  is  empty  where  faith 
ought  to  be,  something  must  nil  the  vacuum. 
Hero-worship  not  unfrequently  does  that  oflGice ; 
but  the  space  is  large,  and  the  substitutes  are  apt 
to  shrink  up  after  a  time.  What  next  ?  Perhaps 
table-rapping,  for  those  who  are  spiritually  blasi^ 
and  ghost  stories  for  those  who  have  any  fresh- 
ness of  soul  l«ft. 

,  Miss  Hermione  was  not  inbensible  to  the 
dreamy  delights  of  that  sabjective  spiritualism, 
elastic  and  unexacting ;  but  she  was  ashamed  to 
own  it,  lest  any  one  should  mistake  what  was 
superstitious,  and  she  thought  was  not  so,  for 
wbat  was  not,  and  she  thought  was.  Hence  all 
this  beating  about  the  bush  before  the  inevitable 
ghost  story  was  told— for  told  at  last  it  was  of 
course. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  tell  it  vou,  for  you  will 
only  call  me  superstitious ;  and  I  am  not  so,  I 
assure  you,"  said  she,  as  the  ice  was  being 
handed  round. 

"  No,  I  never  use  words  in  general  society  that 
have  no  definite  meaning  there,"  said  I. 


"  Ah,  but  you  would  say  somethmg  else  li 
the  same  meaning." 

"  What  meaning  ?  " 

"  Now  don't.  I  know  you  are  dying  to  hear  I 
story,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  it  yo 
but  I  won't  be  so  hard,  though  you  deserve  thai 
should.    Well,  the  story  is  this : 

"  You  see,  it's  a  strange  old  house,  fol 
gables  and  galleries  and  odd  comers.  Tb^l 
there's  a  liny  room,  no  more  than  a  closed MJ 
the  floor  of  a  dark  attic,  in  the  oldest  partM 
house,  and  very  puzzling  to  find,  where  thefll 
used  to  hide  :  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 

"  Yes,  not  later  than  our  reverses  in  the  A< 
can  War,"  said  (  parenthetically. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said! 
quickly. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  know  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I  meant  that  I  was  trying  to  get  on  wi4i 
story,"  said  she,  fixing  her  eyes  with  a  studied 
pression  of  carelessness  on  the  minu^  which! 
pened  to  lie  before  her. 

One  should  never  volunteer  information  to  I 
one  who  evidently  takes  pride  in  not  having 
for,  if  the  person  to  whom  you  offer  it  be  a  I 
he  will  keep  you  at  t>ay  with  sonorous  sopbi^ 
till  you  are  interrupted;  and  if  you  have  toi 
with  a  woman,  she  will  contrive  somehow  to 
you  in  a  false  position.  Miss  Hennid 
answer — "I  don't  know  about  that,"  was « 
to  drop  its  proper  meaning,  and  to  signiff- 
more  than  question  ^our  alleged  fact— indtt 
know  better;"  whilst,  owing  to  her  ped 
feminine  gesture  of  amessive  resignatk)t| 
being  apparently  delayed  in  continuing  her 
I  had  no  time  to  retrieve  the  false  step. 

"But  the  ghost  story?"  I  said,  feeling 
the  least  said  was  soonest  mended. 

"  Didn't  you  want  to  tell  me  something 
the  American  war  first?"  said  she;  "or, 
added  in  a  languid  tone,  as  if  carelessly 
ingherself,  "  something  about  religion." 

This  was  just  a  little  too  much,  espcdaljM 
said  Hie  last  few  words  loud  enough  for  the  Rl 
on  her  right  to  hear,  and  did  so  evidently  tf 
pose.    So  I  said  in  an  equally  audible  voio^ 

"  I  answered  you  about  an  historical  ^ 
which  you  were  either  indistinctly  infor 
distinctly  misinformed — I  don't  gmte  knov 


and  you  wish  to  turn  my  remark  about  the 


more  experience  in  the  art  of  word-conjuring*, 
were  quite  right,  according  to  your  own  ptin** 
when  you  made  my  words  appear  ti^^*^ 
you  proceeded  to  give  them  a  njeamiig»»^' 
own— one  must  smear  out  a  picture  oew^ 
can  paint  over  the  canvas ;  but  you  want  a 
more  practice." 
She  looked  at  m^  for  a  moment  or  tjw.  ^ 

guzzled,  not  so  much  in  her  mind  as  in  ^^JjA 
etter  say,  feelings,  to  avoid  a  less  ««i*^ 
word ;  then  she  coloured,  but  under  P"^j 
appeared  firom  vatious  self- asserting  ^*^^"^  ^ 
mild  sort,  such  as  a  suddden  stiffening  op  o(  » 
body,  and  an  unnecessary  resettlement  « 
flower  in  the  back  of  her  hair.  At  icn^"' 
laughed  gruffly,  and  said : 

vjoogle 
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"Ibat  wasn't  it  at  all,  not  the  least.  But  I 
« joa  want  the  ghost  story,  and  so  here  it  is. 
m,  you  know  the  house  better  than  I  do,  I  be- 
Sfe.  I  never  saw  it  but  once.  You  know  what 
qgf  passages  there  are  in  it,  and  ghostly  comers 
«e  there  not?" 

I  was  on  the  point  of  disclaiming  any  know- 
Hge  of  what  a  ghostly  comer  might  mean ;  but, 
*  _  it  inexpedient  to  say  so,  I  met  her  half- 
by  saying  that  I  remembered  the  dark 
and  she  went  on  as  follows,  almost  with- 
ing  breath  : 

say  that  Mr.  Sherbome's  great-grand- 
;  or  something,    was   a   very  queer  old 
■i,  and  came  wrongly  by  the  place.    I  don't 
!^  remember  what  I  heard  about  it,   but 
FBf  there  is  some  bad  story  about  it,  and 
tkere  is  an  old  woman  about  the  place  who 
K a  lot  about  it ;  but  I  daresay  it's  only  gos- 
However,  the  people  say  that  the  old  great- 
idiDother's  ghost  haunts  part  of  the  house, 
that  she  has  spoken  to  people,  or  to  some 
""  at  any  rate— I  believe  it  was  this  old 
who  knows  all  about  it.    She  was  a  ser- 
there,  I  think,  or  a  govemess,  or  a  com- 
er something ;  and  I  am  told  that  none 
maid-servants   will    remain,    except,    of 
the  old  housekeeper  who  was  tiiere  for 
and  one  old  housemaid.    A  girl  that  went 
^  titchenmaid    from    my   brother-in-law's 
«n,  left  last  week,  declaring  she   couldn't 
^  there  any  longer,  for  as  she  was  in  bed  one 
'  (you  must  know  she  slept  in  the  attic  next 
one  where  there  is  the  trap-door  going 
into  the  priest's  hiding-hole)  she  heard  a 
of  footsteps,  and  thought  it  proceeded 
the  next  room,  which    was  used  to  keep 
m,  and,  getting  up,  she  opened  the  door 
who  it  could  be.    The  moon  was  quite 
shimng  through   the  window,  and  she 
iy  saw,  so  she  said,  a  very  old  lady  lift 
l^-door,  which  was  at  the  farther  end,  and 
into  the  hiding-hole.    The  girl  was  so 
I  that  she  called  one  of  the  other  ser- 
They  lighted  a  candle  and  peered  down 
t«e  hole.    I  think  it  was  very  courageous, 
*o  one  was  to  be  seen,  and  tnere  is  no  exit 
^   So  they  gave  waming  the  next  day. 
^^er  people,   too,  declare  that  they  have 
*e  old  lady,  and  a  mysterious  light  in  an 
jjoom,  and  her  shadow  passing  across  it. 
w  course.  I  don't  believe  all  this ;  but  it 
very  odd,  doesn't  it  ?    Did  you  ever  hear 
"this?" 

*3?*^  s^  that  I  never  heard  anything  about 
'^^l  I  ^or  now  that  you  recall  it  to  my  recol- 
M  fv  ^  temember  to  have  heard,  when  a 
^•that  old  Mrs.  Sherbome's  husband  haunted 
^'we,  or  a  part  of  the  house ;  but  I  never 
awmore  than  that." 


What  do 


you  think  about  it  ?  " 


^1  suppose  some  one  saw  a  light 

lak^*  °*S^^*  ^^^  some  one  else  s; 

ok,!i  ?!."**  ^'^^^  ^y  moonlight,  and  thought  it 

^f^^keold  Mrs.  Sherbome's  portrait." 


in  a  window 
saw  a  curtain 


Atthis  _ 

^  J^g-room,  whfch  event  probably  saved  me 
^^??  examined  ^  ^ 


*0fN; 


ttoment  the  ladies  began  to  file  off  from 

probablv 

in  Mrs.  Crowe  s  "  Night- 


aturc.*' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THB    QUEER    INHABITANT    OF   THE    HOUSE   AT 
THE    FOUR    WAYS. 

When  Julius  Cssar  asked  the  Belgic  Britons, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  who  the  ances- 
tors of  their  Celtic  neighbours  were,  he  was 
told  that  they  were  the  spontaneous  production  of 
the  soil ;  and  no  doubt  they  were  so,  though  not 
in  the  sense  intended  by  the  ethnologists  who 
undertook  to  describe  them  for  his  information. 
No  doubt  they  were  what  is  called  redolent  of 
the  soil,  or  in  other  words,  had  received  from  the 
locality  they  lived  in  a  certain  character  percep- 
tible and  mstinct.  If  not  they  must  have  been 
individually  more  original,  or  collectively  less  so, 
Uian  the  later  inhabitants ;  for,  at  least  amone  Eng- 
lish country  gentlemen  there  was,  and  is  still,  uough 
in  a  diminishing,  perhaps  a  rapidly  diminishing 
degree,  a  certain  habit  of  mind  on  certain  sub- 

i'ects,  a  certain  practical  instinct,  self-conscious, 
mt  not  communicative,  in  short,  a  certain  cor- 
porate idiosyncracy  apart  from  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  depending  on  locality  or  manner  of 
life,  rather  than  on  family  and  parentage.  I  am 
not  alluding  to  the  influence  of  geographical 
features  and  particular  provincial  customs  on  the 
different  classes  in  a  mral  population,  for  such 
an  inquiry  might  be  long  enough  for  an  essay, 
and  would  at  any  rate  be  quite  out  of  place  here, 
but  to  the  fi^eneral  result  of  certain  conditions, 
physical  and  mental,  under  which  English  country 
gentlemen  live  and  flourish. 

Within  the  meaning  of  the  term  of  "  country 
gentlemen,*'  I  include,  conveniently  for  the  present 
purpose ;  firstly,  resident  landed  proprietors,  great 
and  small,  with  their  sons  of  course;  secondly, 
hirers  of  country  places  who  enter  into  country 
life  by  taking  interest  in  local  self-government, 
agriculture,  etc. ;  thirdly,  Anglican  clergymen, 
who  have  comfortable  benefices,  and  a  "proud 
submission  "  to  the  theolo^of  the  Privy  Council; 
fourthly,  curates  who  aspire  to  such  benefices, 
and  do  not  offend  the  once-a-week  theorv  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  religion  in  the  mind  of  the 
Protestant  bucolic.  All  these  men  have  cor- 
porate, apart  from  individual  characteristics ;  the 
former  being,  perhaps,  more  openly  shown,  but 
less  clear — more  openly  shown  because  people 
do  not  care  to  conceal  what  is  sanctioned  by  me 
authority  of  extensive  companionship,  less  clear 
because  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  from  those 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  body. 

I  propounded  this  theory  to  Don  Pascoltni  next 
day.  I  had  just  retumed  from  shooting,  and 
found  him  taking  a  stroll  down  the  avenue.  We 
began  to  talk  about  English  country  houses,  be- 
cause Uiey  were  a  new  experience  to  him. 

"  How  are  you  impressed,  if  at  all,  by  English 
country  life,  so  far  as  you  have  seen  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Favourably  as  to  the  kind  of  life,  and  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  people  who  follow  it — unfavour- 
ably as  to  the  conditions  by  which  both  are  modi- 
fied," said  he. 

We  walked  on  in  silence  a  little  way,  and  after  a 
while  I  proposed  my  theory  of  corporate  character- 
istics. He  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  asked  the  very  pertinent  question : 

•'What  are  they?" 
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Now,  in  truth  I  had  not  arrived  so  far  as  that : 
I  could  see  where,  but  not  what,  or  if  I  could,  it 
was  through  a  mist ;  and  I  owned  the  fact,  not 
without  a  sense  of  shame.  He  came  to  my  as- 
sistance unexpectedly,  for  he  waited,  I  should 
think,  two  or  three  minutes  before  he  spoke,  and 
then  he  said : 

"  I  am  not  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  about  it 
worth  anything,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps 
one  of  the  characteristics  which  you  say  belong 
to  country  gentlemen  collectively,  may  be  defined 
as  the  habit  of  repressing  the  external  action  of 
their  finer  qualities.'* 

**  Yes,**  said  I.  '*  But  one  observes  the  same 
in  others  as  well :  it  seems  to  be  characteristic 
of  Englishmen  in  general." 

*'  As  Englishmen  simply,  or  as  Englishmen  and 
something  besides  ?  '* 

<'As  Englishmen  and  something  besides;  as 
Englishmen  spiritually  disinherited,  as  men  whose 
minds  are  shackled  by  a  tradition  that  fiatters 
self-esteem,  and  fixes  prejudice,  but  fails  to  satisfy 
heart,  soul,  or  intellect— a  tradition  which  can 
seem  respectable  onlv  by  disclaiming  its  origin,  and 
ancient  only  by  disclaiming  its  respectability." 

V  You  think  it,  then,  a  characteristic  not  original 
in  the  race,  but  an  after-^owth  produced  by  the 
action  of  something  foreign  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  people  and  injurious  to  their  true  interests." 

"Yes;  and  by  that  something  1  mean  the 
Reformation." 

"  You  think  that  the  habit  of  negatively  affect- 
ing a  lower  tone  of  mind  than  their  own  is  an  ex- 
crescence from  a  kind  of  shame-faced  humility  ?  " 

«  Yes ;  a  kind  of  schoolboy  shame  at  the  idea 
of  looking  like  a  sneak,  by  making  themselves  out 
better  than  somebody  else." 

"  And  you  think  that  this  feeling  has,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  changed  its  nature  ?  " 
'•  I  do.    I  think  that  the  bluff  humility  is,  to  a 

freat  ej^tent,  adulterated  with  an  admixture  of 
uman  respect,  instinctive  but  often  unconscious. 
Fear  of  bemg  sneered  at — which  fear  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  moral  taciturnity  of  their  friends, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  knowing  how  high 
a  moral  standard  they  will  bear,  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it." 

*'  But  who  is  that  old  woman  under  the  clump 
of  trees  yonder  ?  She  has  been  watching  us,  and 
following  at  a  little  distance,  and  apparently 
listening," 

We  had  strayed  out  of  the  avenue  and  were 
following  the  line  of  a  footpath,  watching  the 
effect  of  the  light  and  shade  on  the  scene  before 
us.  The  effect  was  singularly  picturesque  and 
wild.  The  sun  had  just  set  beneath  a  dark, 
almost  black  horizon,  leaving  a  blood-red  line  of 
light  enclosed  in  masses  of  storm-cloud  that 
gradually  rolled  in,  to  quench  it  before  its  time : 
and  when  the  last  gleams  of  this  fiery  twilight  fell 
on  the  cloaked  figure  of  the  old  woman,  as  she 
advanced  and  crouched  and  listened  among  the 
trees,  while  the  antlers  of  the  deer  peeped  up 
from  a  foreground  of  high  fern,  and  a  solitary 
crow  flew  heavily  by  through  the  gathering  dark- 
ness,  one  felt  that  if  there  was  no  mystery  in  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  old  woman  at  that 
moment,  ttiexe  ought  to  be. 

{To  be  continued  J) 


THE    MODERN    SUBURB. 


|ROP  blindfold  from  the  clouds  m  a 

Eart  of  a  large  city,  and,  wben  ti 
andage  is  taken  off  you  will  ka« 
at  once  whether  you  are  in  the  ceoli 

or  the  outskirU.     It   is  not  that,; 

suburb  is  necessarily  or  essentially  meaner 

the  main  town;  it  may  be  much  handsome- 

yet  you  will  know  it  to  be  a  suburb.    The 

by  which  you  can  distin^ish  a  suburb  are 

but  there  are  some  which  catch  attention 

readily   than  others.     There  is  almost  a 

something  new,  raw,  and  sprawling  about  it^ 

the  central  city,  the  houses  may  be  old  and  dec^ 

but  they  usually  have  a  dignified  kind  of  I 

They  stand  close  up  to  each  other,  shoulder, 

shoulder;  are  tall,   solid,  and   substantial;! 

look  as  if  conscious  that  there  is  no  room  anwH 

them  for  any  fresh  intruding  tenement.    The  pas 

ment,  too,  is  good,  and  well  kept ;  the  shops  i 

of  the  gayest  and  most  opulent  in    goods;  f 

finest  public  buildings  are  there ;  all  looks  ft 

respectable,  and  of  old  established  conscquco 

In    the    suburb   you    rarely    see  this.      In  J 

very  best  shape  which  it  ever  takes— that  a 

series  of  streets  or  cluster  of  villas,  for  the  haW 

tion  of   people  in  genteel  circumsUnces— 1« 

may  be  prettiness  and  even  elegance,  but  notw 

respectable    or   exclusive.      The    honours  a 

suburb  are  like  those  of  a  new  mercantile  gent 

man— they  have  a  quality  of  spick  and  s^ 

which  does  not  somehow  excite  veneration,   \ 

place,  moreover,  wants  completeness  and  ^m 

You  see  houses  whose  sides  betray  that  they 

intended  to  have  others  stuck  upon  thct" 

yawning,  ghastly,  unskinned,  and  irregular 

see  infant  shrubberies  struggling  in  awkward 

eels  amidst  lots  of  yet  to  be  occupied  groundr 

clumps  of  fine  places  and  squares  looJ"°Sj^ 

upon  clumps  of  old  half-ruined  villages,  whi^ 

spreading  town  has  taken  by  surprise,  and 

have  not  yet  had  time  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

and  there,  flanking  the  genteel  streets,  art 

plebeian  bricky  rows,  full  of  poor  grocers 

taverners,  and  which  seem  to  have  sprung  up 

for  the  annoyance  of  the  gentlefolk.  Theaii» 

ment  of  these  better  kinds  of  suburbs  is  a^ 

such  a  formal  character  as.  while  stnving^ 

be  town,  neither  is  perfectly  country.   T°^; 

usually  perk  themselves  pnmly  up  beside  tue 

way,  as  if,  so  far  from  courting  secluston, 

were  anxious  to  see  and  be  seen  and  by  alJ »" 

along.    Or  they  run  into  dull  lanes,  aod  c 

are  less  under  public  notice,  though  s^^ 

their  proximity  to  one  another  that  c?oj^^ 

might  be  carried  on  from  window  to  window. 

different   is    all    this   from  the  chance^] 

abodes  of  the  open  unsmoked  country,  wbcrc 

house  seems  to  settle  and  nestle  in  its  o'^^^j 

domain,  whether  of  park,  shrubbery,  1^^ 

simply  farmyard  and  appurtenances,  ^"^rf 

case  all  seems  natural :  the  house,  ^^^^t, 

man,  springs  up  amidst  the  works  ol  ^^^ 

easily  and  fitly  :  all  is  truly  rural    ^i^  j^ 

case,  we  see  that  the  houses  seem  ^tL\;^ 

"run  up*'  upon  speculation,  or  plaoteooj 
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bss afflaence  with  a  view  to   **  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  to  wo." 

Tbccaseof  the  little  surprised  villages  is  the 
sadifcst  feature  in  the  whole  aff  lir.  Let  the  town 
svalknr  op  as  much  country  as  it  pleases,  let  it 
retlue  even  the  Horatian  hyperbole  and  leave 
krdly  an  acre  to  the  plough  ;  but  let  it  spare  the 
fee  old  romantic  hamlets  -those  early  emanations 
if  the  soil,  as  natural  of  growth  as  the  venerable 
kKsmthihich  they  are  surrounded,  and  whose 
ij^bt  to  the  ground  they  occupy  seems  to  rest 
Kdegst  the  statutes  of  Nature  herself.  How 
m)e  to  see  one  of  those  old  embowered  haunts 
wptrng  to  be  put  about  and  troubled  by  the 

Sof  a  city,  to  see  some  long  antenna  of 
terTown  coming  ruthlessly  down  upon 
&Ming  it  perhaps  through  and  through,  or 
liifir environing  it  in  its  irresistible  folds,  till, 
Wed.  tortured,  and  dismayed,  it  seems  a  very 
fcMo  see  cot  after  cot  pulled  down,  garden 
IPjfiidcn  laid  waste,  tree  after  tree  uprooted, 
.  finally,  almost  every  vestige  of  the  ancient 
Be  is  swept  away,  excepting  perhaps  some  poor 
ii  who.  faithful  to  locality,  and  unable  by  his 
I  weakness  to  sorrow  for  the  changes  which 
te  gone  on  arouad  him,  now  wanders  along 
fets  which  once  were  green  lanes,  and  is  as 
iBtfofly  familiar  with  the  city  people  who  occupy 
Ki,  as  he  ever  was  with  the  rustics  who  lived 
ft  of  old !    There  must  be  many  who,  on  re- 
ittg  from  a  long  sojourn  in  foreign  climes,  have 
i  the  pleasure  of  hailing  an  old  well-remem- 
Jd  village,  which,    during    all    the    changes 
Kb  fleeting  time  procureth,'*  including  that 
Mest  of  all  which  has  taken  place  in  their 
^ily  and  mental  frame,  has  not  changed  a 
le  feature*,  but  still  seems  to  swarm  with  the 
fc  children,  and  bees,  and  birds,  and  butter- 
^  as  ever.    Many  years  ago,  a  young  man, 
Ion  the  point  of  departing  to  pursue  his  for- 
f^Guiana,  walked  out  on  a  May  morning  to 
Mge  near  the  town  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
kd.   The  sun  was  shining,   the  birds  were 
;  aU  nature  was  joyful  and  beautiful,  and 
.an  old  rustic  friend,  was  blithely  clipping 
\es  which  led  into  the  village.     He  took  a 
of  this  venerable  worthy,  and  of  a  place 
ke  had  known  and  delighted  m  from  earliest 
and  that  day  took  his  departure  for 
lerica.    After  spending  seventeen  years 
a,  he  returned,  and  on  a  May  morning 
similar,  walked  out  to  revisit  his  favour- 
There  not  only  did  every  house  stand 
it  stood :  not  only  were  the  birds  singing. 
SOD  shining,  and  the  place  as  pleasant  and 
Ijs^ever,  but  William  was  still  clipping  at  the 
"hedges,  as  if  it  had  only  been  the  to-morrow 
*dayon  which  our  friend  last  saw  him.  The 
of  an  acquaintance   renewed  under  such 
'Stances  may  be  imagined.    And  it  is  chiefly 
«old  villages,  being  nearly  the  mosfdurable 
*B  things,  serve  so  well  to  provide  this  enjoy- 
W  to  those  who  spend  their  better  part  of  life 
^want  lands,  that  their  destruction  is  so  much 
^Wetted.    The  suburb  substituted  for  them 
g*c  bcaatifuU  may  indicate  the  increase  of 
J?w  Md  individual  wealth  ;  but    it  will  not 
r***  me  erasure  of  the  green  where  childhood 
"■y^*  or  the  felling  of  that  old  commixture  of 


tree  and  cot  which  entered  into  the  soul  in  youth, 
and.  when  once  away,  would  gladly  be  purchased 
back  by  the  expenditure  of  gold. 

if  suburbs  do  not  command  that  respect  which 
is  paid  to  ancient  and  well-constituted  cities,  tbey 
are  seldom  found  deScient  in  that  affection  of 
consequence  which  so  naturally  arises  where 
consequence  is  not  conferred  by  surrounding 
opinion.  Were  we  to  judge  of  them  by  the 
names  which  are  found  attached  to  their  streets 
and  roads— (very  few  streets  remain — all  are 
designated  by  the  pretentious  title  **road*')  we 
might  suppose  them  to  be  places  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  is  true  we  find  a  few  flimsy  gew- 
gaw-like names  among  them — such  as  Spring 
Gardens,  Rose  Lane,  and  Tulip  Row— names 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a  kind  of  summer  camp, 
here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow.  But  then  look 
at  the  Beaconsfield  Terraces,  the  Gladstone 
Avenues,  and  the  Royal  Terr.^ces,  look  at  these  as  • 
names,  you  would  expect,  when  you  got  acquainted 
with  them  as  places,  to  find  them  tilled  with  the 
superior  beings  of  the  earth.  In  reality,  these 
aspiring  designations  are  somewhat  like  the  fine 
names  occasionally  found  among  "  the  butler's 
children,"  marking  rather  the  humility  than  the 
dignity  of  the  origin.  But  even  in  suburbs  purely 
commercial,  there  is  always  a  considerable  show 
of  self  assumed  importance.  The  paltriest  shops 
have  an  air  of  tawdrv  finery— something  pink 
and  dirty,  usually,  in  the  windows,  and  plastered 
fronts  painted  bright  green  once  a-year.  If  there 
be  a  toy  shop,  the  owner  puts  up  **  the  Novelty 
Store,"  or  "the  Toy  Manufactory,"  as  if  there 
were  no  other  m  the  world.  Dyeing  is  carried  on 
by  "  the  Dashville  Dyeing  and  Renovating  Com- 
pany." The  affix  "&  Co."  is  found  attached 
to  places  of  business,  where  there  seems  hardly 
a  possibility  of  employment  for  the  ninth  part  of 
a  man.  Every  haberdasher  who  can  command 
ten  feet  of  sign  room,  fills  it  with  '*  Cumberland 
House,"  or  some  similar  title,  in  vast  square 
letters,  so  that  there  is  not  any  great  wareroom  in 
the  city  which  has  not  its  three  or  four  imitators 
in  the  suburbs.  Suburban  shopkeepers  seem  sen- 
sible that  they  are  out  of  the  way — that,  for  cheap 
rent,  they  have  forfeited  dense  population — per- 
haps also,  that,  having  missed  fortune  in  more 
Central  situations,  they  are  now  apt  to  be  looked 
down  upon ;  and  they  accordingly  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  blazon  over  the  poverty  of  the  case  by  a 
little  extra  pretension.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
commercial  occupants  of  suburbs  are  apt  to  be 
persons  who  either  never  have  any  capital,  or  have 
lost  what  they  had.  In  such  situations  setting 
up  is  comparatively  easy,  for  rents  are  cheap, 
and  deficiencies  of  btock  are  not  apt  to  be  care- 
fully scanned.  All,  therefore,  who  hope  to  ad- 
vance from  small  t  ungs  to  great,  all  who  have 
sunk  frum  ^reat  things  to  small,  alike  try  their 
fortune  in  the  subutbs.  Their  set-out  is  not  per* 
haps  very  great;  but  look  at  their  shop  bills  and 
newspaper  advertisements.  What  magnanimous 
resolutions  of  cheapness  I  what  assurances  as  to 
the  excellence  of  the  goods !  Loudness  of  out- 
cry makes  up  for  obscureness  and  remoteness  of 
place.  A  suburban  shopkeeper  never  thiaks  of 
addressing  only  the  inhabitants  of  Dashville,  or 
whatever  other  ville  he  may  have  patronised  by 
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his  presence.  He  calls  upon  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  public  at  large-— he  calls  upon  the  whole 
worla— to  inspect  his  cheap  pnnts.  In  leafy 
June,  you  pass  the  shop,  and  you  find  it  a-flutter, 
all  a-glitter,  as  if  with  conscious  importance; 
you  pass  again  in  November,  and  not  more 
effectually  has  nature  fiirled  her  green  ensigns, 
than  has  Cumberland  House  doffed  all  its  gay 
and  ostentatious  attractions.  Those  doors  and 
windows  which  formerly  bristled  with  shop- 
bills  are  now  pasted  up  with  the  bills  of 
other  "establishments."  It  is  wonderful  how 
rapidly  the  Cumberland  Houses  of  the  suburbs 
come  to  decay.  You  see  dress  coats  upon  blocks 
within  the  doorway,  with  prices  labelled  upon 
them,  not  much  more  than  half  of  what  you  pay 
for  the  same  article  of  dress  in  the  city :  you  argue 
that  there  is  surely  no  resisting  such  temptations, 
and  that  all  mankind  must,  ere  long,  bnng  their 
custom  hither.  Custom,  however,  has  a  way  of 
its  own,  which  it  will  not  be  put  of  for  every 
clever  fellow  who  chooses  to  solicit  it.  The 
hardy  pretensions,  the  patriotic  anxiety  to  serve 
mankind,  prove  all  in  vain,  and  shops  which 
come  like  shadows  so  depart.  Suburban  places 
of  business  thus  in  their  time  play  many  parts. 
Their  changes  of  facings  are  like  very  scene- 
shifting.  What  was  last  year  *'  The  Medical 
Hall,"  is  now  a  receptacle  for  the  sale  of  cab- 
bage, potatoes,  and  fruit.  What  is  now  a  scene 
mean  huckstry  may  next  month  glisten  with 
works  of  art. 

In  fact,  shops  in  the  suburbs  may  be  said  to  be 
ready  for  anything,  and  answer  for  everything.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  place  which  had  known 
genteel  drapery  or  stationary  goods,  or  medicine, 
would  be  incapable  of  condescending  to  the  poor 
affairs  of  the  costermonger  with  his  baskets  and 
barrows ;  one  might  almost  suppose  it  to  have  a 
soul  which  would  rise  against  such  an  indignity. 
But  suburban  shops  have  no  pride.  They  throw 
themselves  open  not  a  bit  more  readily  to  him  who 
deals  in  wood  by  the  log,  than  to  him  who  doles  it 
out  in  firewood,  or  in  halfpenny  boxes  of  matches. 


UNTOLD. 


Were  I  thy  brother  I  would  say  to  thee, 
"  My  heart  is  thine,  share  then  thy  grief  with  me. 
Take  couracre.  Brother,  I  am  on  thy  side, 
And  make  thy  cause  my  own  whatever  betide. 
If  the  world  scorn  thee,  thou  shalt  not  reply. 
My  faith  in  thee  shall  give  its  scorn  the  he  ; 
I  would  distrust  all  that  I  hear  and  see. 
Rather  than  think  a  doubtful  thought  of  thee ; 
Thou  canst  not  deem  my  care  so  poor  and  vain, 
That  I  am  happy  while  thou  art  in  pain." — 
But  no  tie  is  between  us,  it  may  be 
If  I  should  speak  straight  from  my  heart  to  thee. 
The  thoughts  that  lie  concealed  therein,  mv  firiend, 
Thou  would'st  be  puzzl'd  and  not  comprehend, 
Yet  could'st  thou  read  those  thoughts  without  dis- 
guise, 
With  no  mean  motive  hidden  from  thine  eyes. 
Then  thou  would'st  understand,  and  clearly  see 
In  weal  or  woe  my  heart  is  true  to  thee. 

E.  M.  J. 


A    PIONEER    OF    THE   CROSS; 

OR,  A  CAPTURE  AMONG  THE  MOHAWKS. 


By  F.  von  Einbeck. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HE  surprise  of  the  priest  and  his  eri- 
dent  alarm,  were  conmdered  proo6 
of  his  gcdlt,  and  after  the  diien  W 
exchanged  speaking  looks,  Ei^ 
commanded  that  Oodesonk  sboil 

be  taken  to  a  small  wigwam  near  the  council  ht 

and  carefully  watched.     His  companions  wot 

taken  to  another  and  also  guarded. 
The  commands  of  the  sagamore  had  haidly 

been  carried  out,  when  a  messenger  was  dii^i 

Eatched  to  convey  the  news  of  the  capture  of  thi! 
lack-robe  to  the  chiefs  and  sachems  of  ODevqaift» 
and  to  invite  them  to  Gandawaga.  Anotber 
messenger  called  together  the  members  of  the 
council  of  Gandawaga,  and  a  third  hurried  to  thfl 
other  villages  to  give  the  important  intelligence 
The  pow-wow  in  which  many  families  in  Gandt* 
waga  took  a  part,  was  opened  hardly  an  hoar 
after  the  arrival  of  the  captives.  While  a  war« 
debate  was  going  on  in  the  council  hut  as  to  tbi 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  black-robe,  WagtwiDi 
hastened  to  visit  him.  , 

It  was  an  affecting  meeting,  and  it  was  sonij 
time  before  they  were  both  sufficiently  composel 
for  Wagawalla  to  tell  the  missionary  what  he  wi^ 
so  anxious  to  know.  A  short  time  after  his  6^ 
parture  from  Onevquin,  a  sickness  broke  out  in! 
hut  near  that  in  which  the  missioner's  chest  was  d* 
posited,  which  spread  through  the  village,  and  tl 
which  several  people  fell  a  prey.  The  makoo 
men  were  then  required  to  seek  for  the  caused 
the  disorder,  and  the  conjurors  from  Gandawag 
and  the  other  villages  assembled  at  Ooevqu 
After  a  good  deal  of  hocus-pocus  they  dedard 
that  F.  Jaques's  box  was  the  cause  of  the  sa 
ness,  and  accused  the  black-robe  of  having  li 

grisoned  a  bad  spirit  in  it,  who  after  his  ' 
ad  come  out,  spreading  death  and 
among  the  red  men. 

Wagawalla  did  not  believe  this,  and  evea 
master  knew  that  Ondesonk  was  not  a  conjr 
Koetsaeton    and    others   declared    Ondcst 
innocence,  but  the  bad  people  in  Gandai 
who  hated  Ondesonk  raged  and  yelled,  and 
thejr  would  kill  him  if  he  came  back.    The 
family  is  the  one  most  enraged  against 
for  they  have  lost  several  squaws,  and  P*?***^ 
well   as  some  young  braves  by  the  sickncifc 
Assendase  belongs  to  the  Bears.    Now  Ow 
knows  all.     Wagawalla's  husband  caused  m 
chief.    Koetsaeton  must  speak  for  Ondesonk.     j 
'•  What  do  Spotted  Snake  and  Eagie  say  to  It? 

asked  F.  Jaques.  J 

•'The  sagamore  and  the  great  chief  «n« 
Ondesonk's  enemies,  but  they  are  not  his  »^*2i 
they  are  silent  when  their  speech  is  not  wXum\ 
heard,"  replied  the  clever  woman. 

This  was  exactly  the  judgment  ^^^^r^ 
had  formed  of  these  two  men.  HehadaW^J 
figured  to  himself  the  severity  with  '**f°J: 
would  be  treated,  should  any  influential  accost 
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appor  if^amst  him.  Spotted  Snake  had,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  given  proof  of  his 
oQstable  mind,  and  he  no  longer  depended  on  the 
support  of  the  sagamore.  He  had  always  thought 
E^  a  more  d^ded  person,  but  he  placed  no 
real  confidence  in  him.  But  he  said  nothing  of 
this  to  Wagawalla,  but  gave  the  conversation  a 
ttiftEf  cot  torn. 

I  At  hut,  after  some  hours  the  pow-wow  was  con- 
I  clsded,  and  Wagawalla's  husband  entered  the 
I  f^wam  with  Koetsaeton.  They  saluted  the 
I  lad  toward  whom  they  had  been  so  reserved, 
I  vKk  thdr  old  cordiality,  and  told  him  with  joy 
I  tekkewas  free,  and  might  return  with  his  com- 

C'm  to  the  wiemam  where  a  sleeping  place 
ken  prepared. 
*M  Ondesonk  must  not  seek  to  leave  the 
te  *nd  must  beware  of  the  family  of  the 
MS,"  continued  the  brave  man.    *'  Wolf  and 
Wdbate,"  pointing  to  himself  and  Koetsaeton, 
■iffl  defend  Ondesonk  when  the  great  pow-wow 
t  opened  to-morrow ;  but  the  Bear  longs  for  the 
imiof  the  black- robe  whom  he  still  believes  to 
t  a  sorcerer.    Assendase  will  tear  Ondesonk  to 
biecesif  he  gets  him  into  his  claws." 
["May  the  Lord  of  life  reward  you  for  all  the 
pod  yoQ  have  done,  or  will  still  do  me,  and  pro- 
bt  me  from  my  enemies,"  replied  the  missionary, 
p  be  grasped  the  hands  of  the  two  men. 
"The  Great  Spirit  to  whom  Ondesonk  prays  is 
'^'ler  than  Airestoi  and  all  bad  men,"  asserted 
twalla  as  she  hastened  to  her  wigwam,  to 
re  a  meal  for  Ondesonk. 
ler  husband  followed  with  the  liberated  man, 
pdafter  Koetsaeton  had  promised  to  secure  the 
pfety  of  Lalande  and   the    Iroquois,  he   also 
fttiinied  to  his  hut. 
The  Mohawks  had  assembled  in  crowds  in  the 
street,  and  the  missionary  was  doomed  to 
many  an  unpleasant  word  as  he  came  by  his 
r-£ather's  side  to  the  wigwam. 
'*Theregoes  the  black  sorcerer,"  cries  a  bad 

tog  youth. 
^Stnke  him  dead,"  says  another. 

The  sagamore  will  have  him  burned  at  the 
when  the  great  pow-wow  has  been  held  to- 
"  "  said  an  elderly  warrior,  upon  which  a 
^  a  stone  at  him. 

Wagawalla's  husband  was  at  hand,  and 
fte  boy  a  box  on  the  ear  that  sent  him 
away. 

ik  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the  Wolves, 
ite  Wolf  has  claws  and  teeth  to  defend  him," 
his  protector  with  such  threatening  looks  that 
"»en  drew  back. 

The  brave  is  right,"  said  some  who  had  seen 

It  had  passed.    **  Ondesonk  is  not  a  captive, 

tt  a  white  Ongwehonwe.    Let  him  go  I  " 

'Toe  Great  Spirit  knows  that  Ondesonk  would 

W  «)  good  to  his  red  brothers,"  said  the  priest 

^^'    "  There  may  be  men  in  Gandawaga  who 

•akOndesonk  bad,  but  he  is  not." 

Ondesonk  must  not  speak  any  more  to  the 
f^  here,"  whimpered  his  foster-father  to  the 
^^$  for  he  saw  Hawk's  Qaw  and  Assendase, 
'^"J^  ^cr  well-known  wild  and  cruel  warriors 
***«»g  the  street. 

^hwgh  the  Jesuit  would  willingly  have  said 
"^'^t  he  was  hurried  on,  and  reached  the  hut 


where  Wagawalla  was  roasting  some  meat  upon 
wooden  skewers,  and  had  prepared  some  sagamite. 
They  soon  got  into  conversation,  and  F.  Jaques 
found  from  his  enquiries,  that  the  number  of 
Christian  Hurons  had  much  increased  during  his 
absence.  Wagawalla' s  husband  would  take  him 
to  all  these  people  as  soon  as  the  great  pow-wow, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  would  be  favourable,  was 
concluded,  but  till  then  he  advised  his  keeping 
within  the  hut. 

After  ever3rthing  had  been  told  and  listened  to, 
F.  Jaques  spoke  to  his  protectors  of  heavenly 
things  and  prepared  them  for  the  reception  of 
Holy  Communion,  for  he  hoped  that  by  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  should  be  in  possession  of  his  box. 
After  that  he  prayed  for  some  time  and  then  went 
to  rest. 

The  men  from  Onevquin  had  arrived  during  the 
night,  and  Spotted  Snake  declared  at  their 
pressing  request,  that  the  assembly  should  be 
opened  as  soon  as  possible.  The  sun  was  just 
gilding  the  tops  of  the  trees  when  the  tom-tom 
called  the  council  together. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  council  was  being 
held  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  missionary, 
Wagawalla' s  husband  had  brought  F.  Jaques's 
luggage  fr'om  the  sagamore's,  and  he  celebrated 
the  first  Mass  in  Gandawaga,  givinc^  to  his  pro- 
tectors the  Bread  of  Life.  Both  tMe  neophytes 
were  deeply  moved,  and  as  the  warrior  went  forth 
on  his  way  to  the  pow-wow,  he  said  that  he  felt 
more  than  ever  a  Christian,  and  that  he  was  sure 
the  Great  Spirit  would  help  him,  and  lead  the 
pow-wow  to  good.  Wagawalla  was  full  of  happi- 
ness. She  and  Ondesonk  took  their  simple  meal 
together,  and  then  in  spite  of  her  pressing 
entreaties  the  missionary  went  the  round  of  the 
village  in  search  of  such  acquaintance  as  might 
be  well  disposed  towards  him. 

The  streets  were  almost  forsaken,  for  the 
curious  people  had  most  of  them  assembled  in  the 
square,  where  the  pow-wow  would  be  held  in  the 
open  air.  Assendase  and  the  Bear  tribe  had  in- 
sisted upon  this,  forhis  enemies  doubted  not  that, 
the  people  always  ready  for  torture  and  execution, 
would  prevent  any  speeches  of  Ondesonk' s  from 
being  heard.  Of  his  condemnation  they  had  no 
doubt. 

But  the  Bears  were  mistaken.  Koetsaeton 
stepped  into  the  lists  with  so  much  decision  and 
ability  in  defence  of  the  accused,  that  the  com- 
plainants were  forced  to  remain  silent. 

Wagawalla' s  husband  who  had  never  before 
spoken  in  an  assembly  also  came  forward,  and  in 
a  few  sharp  and  forcible  words  shewed  so  clearly 
that  the  accusations  could  not  be  maintained  that 
the  council  and  the  people  equally  applauded 
him. 

**  Go  to  Ondesonk,  learn  his  prayers,  and  yon 
will  love  him  as  a  father,"  said  the  inspired 
young  Christian.  "  What  evil  has  he  done  ? 
Rise  up  and  tell  what  you  know  about  this. 
Listen  not  to  the  old  raven  that  croaks  in  your 
ears.  Hear  what  Ondosonk  teaches.  He  tells 
you  that  all  men  are  brothers.  He  does  not 
honour  the  Pale-faces  as  higher  than  the  red- 
men.  He  says  all  are  children  of  the  true  Great 
Spirit,  Who  loves  those  who  love  him.  Is  not 
Ondesonk  always  kind  and  ready  to  help  ?  Has 
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he  ever  refused  to  do  anything  required  of  him  ? 
Has  anyone  ever  heard  him  complain  ?  Would 
he  have  returned  to  Gandawaga  if  he  had  done 
harm  to  the  Ongwehoi^we.  If  he  were  a  bad  sor- 
cerer he  would  not  have  remained  so  long  among 
the  Ongwehonwe,  but  would  have  destroyed  them 
all.  Ondjesonk  is  innocent ;  Ondesonk  is  a  good 
man.  Sagamore,  this  warrior  will  calmly  bend 
his  head  to  the  tomahawk  if  Ondesonk  has  ever 
injured  the  On^wehonwe.  Sagamore,  this  war- 
rior knows  Ondesonk  and  will  live  and  die  with 
him.'' 

Koetsaeton  then  again  came  forward,  drew  his 
knife,  and  offered  it  to  the  sagamore  as  he  said : 

"Spotted  Snake  may  cut  off  Koetsaeton's 
tongue  with  this  knife  if  he  lies  when  he  says, 
'Ondesonk  is  the  best  friend  of  the  Ongwe- 
honwes.'  " 

This  told  very  decidedly.  The  warriors  of 
Gandawaga  took  part  with  the  bold  defenders,  and 
most  of  those  from  Onevquin  were  on  their  side,  so 
that  but  a  few  remained  with  Assendase  and  the 
Bears.  No  one  heard  the  words  of  the  old  man 
for  the  sagamore  ordered  the  tom-toms  to  be 
beat,  as  a  sign  that  the  deliberation  was  closed, 
and  that  the  sentence  would  be  pronounced.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Spotted  Snake 
declared  Ondesonk  to  be  at  liberty,  and  the 
announcement  was  followed  by  shouts  of  joy. 

The  sentence  was  generally  approved,  and  the 
Bears  who  were  the  only  ones  who  cherished  ill- 
will  to  the  missionary,  uought  it  best  to  conceal 
their  feelings,  and  to  receive  the  judgment  with 
hypocritical  satisfaction. 

F.  Taques  was  soon  sought  out  by  his  brave 
defenders,  and  was  found  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
child,  whose  sufferings  he  was  trying  to  ameliorate. 

The  happy  news  filled  his  heart  with  joy,  not  so 
much  because  his  own  life  was  no  longer  in  dan- 
ger as  that  he  hoped  within  the  next  few  days  to 
plant  the  cross  in  Gandawaga,  and  to  found  a 
permanent  mission  in  the  Mohawk  country.  He 
gladly  i>rofessed  himself  ready,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  to  offer  the  hand  of  peace  to  his 
enemies,  and  hastened  to  make  known  his  happi- 
ness to  Wagawalla.  Towards  noon  the  men 
from  Onevquin  returned  home,  and  Wagawalla' s 
husband  now  guided  the  missionary  to  the  huts  in 
which  Christians  were  to  be  found. 

As  they  were  going  from  wigwam  to  wigwam 
an  unknown  warrior  came  up,  and  pointing  to  a 
hut  on  the  western  side  of  the  village,  said  : 

"There  is  a  sick  squaw.  She  desires  help  from 
the  black- robe.  Will  Ondesonk  go  to  her  when 
the  great  light  sinks  beneath  the  trees  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  will  come  and  help  the  poor 
squaw  as  well  as  I  can."  replied  the  missionary. 

And  thanking  him  the  Mohawk  retired. 

"Does  Ondesonk  know  that  warrior?"  asked 
his  companion. 

"  No,  my  brother,"  replied  the  priest. 

"Ondesonk  must  not  go  to  that  wigwam  for, 
Bears  live  there." 

"That  is  what  I  like,  my  brother.  I  can  thus 
shew  the  Bears  that  1  am  not  bad,  and  that  I  do 
not  fear  their  hatred,"  replied  the  father,  and  the 
entreaties  of  his  companion  could  not  change  his 
decision. 

They  returned  to  their  hut,  and  after  having 


partaken  of  the  refreshment  provided  by  Waga- 
walla, F.  Jaques  set  out  for  the  wigwam  which 
had  been  pointed  out.  He  declined  to  be  accom- 
panied as  he  wished  to  ^o  alone  as  a  proof  that  he 
had  no  fear.  He  met  Koetsaeton  on  his  way,  who 
also  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  village,  and  he 
told  him  whither  he  was  going.  This  true  friend 
warned  him  in  vain,  and  Koetsaeton  parted  inm 
him  within  a  few  paces  of  the  hut  of  the  Beic 
family,  to  have,  as  he  said,  a  talk  ^th  mm 
braves  about  a  hunting  expedition. 

An  unknown  man  came  out  of  the  hat 
without  saluting  him,  went  before  the  priest, 
held  up  the  mat  which  concealed  the  enf 
Then  there  was  a  shrill  cry  close  to  him,  a 
hawk  fell  with  great  force  upon  his  head,  and 
sank  to  the  ground. 

Koetsaton,  who  had  suspected  evil  and 
remained  near,  sprang  to  the  corpse,  and  trid 
to  seize  the  murderer,  but  the  coward  escaped  thi 
hand  of  the  revenger.  Another  stroke  of  the  adi 
fell  upon  the  chief,  who  retained  his  conscioosnoi 
and  called  loudly  for  help.  People  streamed  ■ 
from  all  sides,  and  several  braves  set  off  in  p* 
suit  of  the  murderer,  who,  favoured  by  the  darfc 
ness,  continued  to  escape.  The  fearful  news  flei 
through  the  village,  and  even  the  sagamove  ad 
Eaele  hastened  to  the  spot  and  swore  rcvcogfc. 

Koetsaeton  had  a  severe  but  not  dwagexam 
scalp-wound,  and  had  received  a  deep  stab  in  his 
left  arm.  The  missionary  was  dead ;  the  tom^ 
hawk  had  cleaven  his  skull.  His  faithfol  pm 
tectors,  who  soon  came  breathless  to  the  ^ 
found  their  beloved  Ondesonk  a  corpse,  and  ctf* 
ried  him  to  their  hut.  There  was  a  fearful  coa» 
motion  in  the  streets,  and  it  required  the  unite! 
efforts  of  the  sagamore  and  chiefs  to  appease  thi 
uproar,  for  the  Schildkrotes  and  the  Wolves  w«« 
raging  against  the  Bears,  whom  they  opcnll 
accused  of  the  guilt  of  the  murderous  deed. 

"Ido  et  non  redibo"  had  the  pioneer  of  tH 
Cross  said  to  his  brethren  at  Three  Rivers  with  I 
prophetic  soul.  The  word  was  fulfilled.  IK 
hero  of  the  faith  had  gained  the  martyr's  crowi. 

The  brave  pioneer  of  the  Cross  fell  by  the  hd 
of  a  murderer  on  the  loth  of  October,  1646,  m 
on  the  following  morning  his  courageous  cow 
panions,  T^lande  and  the  Iroquois,  met  with  AT 
same  fate.  Koetsaeton  had  well  kept  his  woti 
and  taken  the  two  men  to  his  own  hut,  whidi 
they  were  not  to  leave  till  the  excitement  in  the 
village  had  subsided.  When  the  news  of  the 
murder  reached  them  they  could  no  longer  keep 
back.  Full  of  grief  they  hastened  to  Waga- 
walla* s  hut,  and  wept  and  prayed,  by  the  corpse 
of  the  murdered  man.  Here  they  first  heard  or 
Koetsaeton*s  wounds ;  he  was  to  return  to  his  h^ 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  they  returned 
as  quickly  as  possible  that  they  might  hear  toe 
particulars  of  the  terrible  story  from  the  lips  ot 
their  protector.  ^     ^ 

"  My  friends  must  remain  in  their  hut,"  warnetf 
the  chief.  "  The  people  are  in  great  excitem^ 
and  it  may  easily  happen  that  you  also  may  he 
the  victims  of  a  murderer,  for  neither  the  saga- 
more  nor  the  chiefs  dare  to  call  for  a  '^^ 
ing.  Koetsaetoa  hears  this  firom  Spotted  M*^ 
and  Eagle.    They  both  fear  that  more  Wood  •» 
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'  be  shed,  and  that  ye^.they  must  keep  silence. 
Koetsaeton's  huts  are  safe  for  his  friends ;  outside 
then  his  not  safe." 

"The  Lord  of  life  leads  all  according' to  His 
WHand  He  especially  protects  His  children/' 
said  the  captive  Iroquois,  full  of  faith  and  zeal. 

"The  Lord  of  life  will  help  Koetsaeton/'  mur- 

nared  the  chief,  and  sank  into  deep  thought. 

;    An  hour  later  a  Mohawk  rushed  into  the  hut, 

I  aod  in  breathless  haste  told  how  the  strange  men 

I  ibo  had  come  with  Ondesonk  lay  dead  in  the 

ftreets,  and  that  their  heads  had  been  cut  off  by 

«e  yelling  squaws  and  stuck  upon  the  pal- 

Wes.    The  sagamore  and  great  chiefs  sat  in 

fttti^wams,  and  did  not  trouble  themselves 

ibotiL 

Jpjtted  Snake  had  said  that  if  Wolves.  Schild- 
wsaod  Bears  would  bite  each  other,  they  must. 
Beitiangers  were  nothing  to  him." 
"Airestoi  rules  over  the  Ongwehonwe,  and 
wdcsonk  was  right  when  he  said  that  Airestoi  is 
w  a  good  spirit.  The  Ongwehouwe  will  never 
ipia  be  great  and  powerful  if  they  do  not  turn 
iwayfrom  Airestoi." 
i  Thus  Mwke  the  deeply  moved  chief  with  a  heavy 

gh,  and  hiding  his  face  when  the  noise  from 
street  reached  his  ear.  Almost  half  an  hour 
ST  Wagawalla  tottered  into  the  hut,  and  sank 
pm  on  the  ground  with  a  stupefied  look. 
■"What  has  happened  Waga  walla  ?  "  asked  the 
P^  almost  inaudibly. 

^The  woman  looked  at  him,  and  then  in  a 
Iwibled  voice  told  him  of  what  had  happened  to 
ge  strangers  who  had  come  with  Ondesonk,  how 
Jw  heads  had  been  placed  upon  the  pallisades 
m  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  river.  They 
m  also  come  to  Wagawalla's  hut  and  carried 
«y  the  dead  body  of  Ondesonk.  They  had 
y  freed  his  head  upon  the  pallisades  and 
pwm  his  body  into  the  water.  Wagawalla's 
J^  had  been  struck  down  and  bound  while 
fMavouring  to  prevent  the  body  of  Ondesonk 
pm  being  taken  away. 
"Wagawalla  came  to  Koetsaeton  because  the 
men  drove  her  from  her  hut  and  would  des- 
U.  Wagawalla  begs  that  Ondesonk  will  tell 
|M>ni  of  life  how  weak  and  miserable  she  is, 
that  she  will  die  if  the  Great  Spirit  does  not 
'"*.hen  and  protect  her." 
saeton  was  silent, 
■-^oproar  in  Gandawaga  lasted  for  two  days. 
^ J.  Eagle  appeared  in  his  war-paint,  and 
*J|mg  his  tomahawk  uttered  the  war-cry  : 

Airestoi,"  he  cri^d,  **has  given  back  the 
•JJtehawk  that  they  buried  at  Onevquin  to  the 
IjJ^ehonwe.  Onantio  and  his  people  are  false 
!*gs.  The  Ongwehonwe  will  destroy  them,  for 
l^stoi  will  be  with  them." 

Ajod  thus  he  regained  his  influence  over  the 
P^le,  who  were  now  willing  to  be  led  by  him. 

fhe  war  became  fiercer  than  before.  The 
JJ"^  of  the  Mohawks  also  trod  the  war-path, 
«ey  destroyed  the  Hurons  and  two  of  the  tribes 
^  AJgonquins  in  alliance  with  the  French.  The 
"Wjch  priests  fell  man  by  man  at  the  posts 
™J™"'  settlements,  the  colonists  were  hard 
Fttsea,  aad  Quebec  had  to  sustain  a  siege  in 
^  At  last  a  murder  was  committed  under 
^^  Cttcumstances.    The .  ripe  harvest  stood  in 


the  fields  about  Quebec,  and  a  poor  widow,  io 
her  necessity  begged  the  brave  Jesuit  father, 
Joseph  Antony  Pouncet  de  la  Riviere,  to  allow 
the  field  of  the  poor  woman  to  be  reaped  by  some 
brave  men.  These  men  were  fallen  upon  by 
some  Iroquois  and  carried  to  the  Mohawk 
village,  and  were  tortured  on  the  same  spot 
where  Jaques  and  Bressani  had  suffered.  After 
this  F.  Pouncet  went  through  their  villages  and 
appeased  the  anger  of  the  people.  The  Onan- 
dagos  had  already  concluded  peace  with  the 
French,  and  the  Mohawks  followed  their  ex- 
ample. F.  Pouncet  was  set  at  liberty  in  order 
that  he  might  go  to  Quebec  ;  there  he  found  the 
government  of  New  France  in  a  despairing  con- 
dition, and  quite  ready  to  accede  to  the  proposals 
of  the  savages,  and  the  tomahawk  was  again 
buried. 

Meanwhile  the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois*  alliance 
had  begged  for  black- robes,  and  the  heroes  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus  complied  w!th  their  request 
without  delay.  Oa  the  2nd  of  July,  1653,  ^* 
Simon  de  Moine  went  down  the  S.  Lawrence  to 
the  couiitry  of  the  Oaandagos  and  planted  the 
Cross  in  a  fishing  village  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Oswego  river.  The  savages  were  well  dis- 
posed and  willing  to  be  instructed.  "Send  us 
more  black-robes,"  begged  the  Iroquois,  and  the 
superiors  at  Three  Rivers  and  Quebec  fulfilled 
their  wishes  as  far  as  possible.  Seven  fathers 
were  sent  to  the  Iroquis  villages  in  quick  succes- 
sion. These  braves  of  the  Cross  had  much  to 
suffer,  and  the  torch  of  war  was  afterwards 
kindled,  but  at  last,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1676, 
heathenism  was  formally  foresworn  in  a  council 
of  the  sachems  of  the  Mohawk  people.  The  fall 
of  Airestoi  was  the  conquest  of  Christendom. 
Where  Ren^  Goupil  and  F.  Jaques,  Jean  de 
Lalande  and  many  Huron  Chnstians  had  shed 
their  blood  for  the  Faith,  the  first  Mohawk  har- 
vest was  gathered,  and  upon  the  martyr's  hill  the 
Cross  soon  surmounted  the  first  church  that  was 
built  in  Mohawk-land.  Gandawaga  was  the 
centre  of  the  mission  in  the  Iroquois  county,  and 
still  remains  so.  Governor  Bellamont  of  New 
York,  the  name  given  to  N/ew  Amsterdam  after 
its  cession  to  the  English  by  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick.  put  a  stop  to  further  steps  by  a  law  in 
which  he  set  forth  that  the  '*  Jesuit  priests  and 
Popish  missionaries  were  agitators  and  danger- 
ous individuals,  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion, 
and  from  November  banished  them  from  the 
country."  Disobedience  was  punished  with  life- 
long imprisonment,  and  an  attempt  to  escape 
with  death  on  the  scaffold.  F.  Peter  de 
Marenie  was  the  last  Jesuit  who  preached  the 
Cross  among  the  Iroquois.  Seventy-six  years 
after  the  death  of  F.  Jaques  he  was  recalled  to 
Canada  by  his  superiors.  Three  times  had  the 
sons  of  S.  Ignatius  been  driven  away  by  British 
fanatics,  and  three  times  they  had  returned,  till 
at  last  sectarian  zeal  gained  the  upper  hand. 

We  have  now  only  to  tell  our  readers  of  the 
fate  of  the  persons  of  interest  in  our  narrative : 
Koetsaeton  only  remained  in  Gandawaga  till  his 
wounds  were  healed ;  as  soon  as  he  was  well  he 
shouldered  his  gun  and  left  his  people.  In  the 
spring  of  1647  ^^  appeared  at  Three  Rivers,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  there.    As  war 
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had  again  broken  out  the  inhabitants  would  not 
trust  him,  and  had  him  bound  and  placed  on 
board  a  ship  of  war.  In  his  necessity  he  im- 
plored the  never-forgotten  Ondesonk,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  fetters  fell  from  his  hands  and  feet. 
He  was  again  fettered  but  with  the  same  result. 
He  was  brought  before  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
said  tiiat  he  had  called  upon  the  martyr,  whom 
he  only  spoke  of  as  his  good  brother  Ondesonk. 
He  was  not  again  fettered,  but  received  Christian 
instruction  and  holy  Baptism,  and  then  at  his 
own  wish  was  sent  to  France,  where,  after  a  short 
time  he  died  in  a  hospital  attended  by  sisters. 

Eagle  fell  in  a  hot  conflict  with  the  French 
and  Algonquins.  Assendase  became  a  Christian 
in  his  old  age  and  was  full  of  such  zeal  that  he 
was  repeatedly  in  dan&fer  of  being  killed  by  his 
heathenish  relatives.  His  name  became  a  bright 
-star  in  the  history  of  his  people.  He  died  at  a 
^ood  age  at  Gandawaga  in  1675,  where  he  helped 
to  establish  the  first  Mohawk  congregation. 

Wagawalla,  when  already  elderly,  gave  birth  to 
■a  daughter,  Ickaquita,  and  only  survived  this  event 
■a  few  monUis.  Her  husband  soon  followed  her, 
and  the  orphan  child  came  under  the  care  of  some 
relatives  opposed  to  Christianity.  In  spite  of  this 
the  child  inclined  to  the  faith  as  soon  as  she  was 
•capable  of  understanding  it,  and  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, 1676,  she  received  the  name  of  Katharine  in 
holy  Baptism.  She  died  a  holy  virgin,  in  the 
year  1680,  in  a  convent  at  the  falls  of  5ie  S.  Law- 
rence called  S.  Louis,  and  the  faithfiil  for  a  long 
time  went  in  crowds  to  pray  at  her  grave. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  Couture  and  of  the 
hawker.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  known 
in  Renselaerswyk.  The  first  news  of  F.  Jaques's 
murder  was  sent  to  New  Amsterdam.  The  next 
^neration  at  Renselaerswyk  did  not,  alas  1  tread 
m  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers,  but  were  bitter 
•enemies  to  the  Church.  The  descendants  of  the 
humane  colonists,  who  had  so  zealously  defended 
Jaques  and  Bressani,  if  they  detected  a  Mohawk 
widi  a  rosacy  or  a  crucifix  bestowed  upon  him 
abuse  and  bad  words. 

Where  the  Mohawk  village  of  Gandawaga  once 
6tood  there  is  now  the  little  town  of  Caughnawaga, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  place  of  the 
«ame  name  in  Canada. 

THE  END. 


Shot  or  Not.— A  duel  was  lately  fought  in 
Texas  by  Alexander  Shott  and  John  S.  Nott. 
Nott  was  shot  and  Shott  was  not.  In  this  case 
it  is  better  to  be  Shott  than  Nott.  There  was  a 
rumour  that  Nott  was  not  shot,  and  Shott  avows 
that  he  shot  Nott,  which  proves  either  that  the 
shot  Shott  shot  at  Nott  was  not  shot,  or  that 
Nott  was  shot  notwithstanding.  Circumstantial 
«vidence  is  not  always  good.  It  may  be  made  to 
appear  on  trial  that  the  shot  Shott  shot  shot  Nott, 
or,  as  accidents  with  firearms  are  frequent,  it  may 
be  that  the  shot  Shott  shot  shot  himself,  when  the 
affair  would  resolve  itself  into  its  original  ele- 
ments, and  Shott  would  be  shot,  and  Nott  would 
be  not.  We  think,  however,  that  the  shot  Shott 
fihot  shot  not  Shott  but  Nott.  Any  way,  it  is 
iiacd  to  tell  who  was  shot  or  not. 


KAURI    GUM. 


RTHERN  New  Zealand  has  two 
special  products  peculiar  to  the 
country,  and  found  no  where  dse. 
These  are  kauri  timber  and  kauri 
I    gum. 

The  kauri  is  indigenous  to  the  small  section  of 
New  Zealand  which  lies  to  the  north  of  lat.  3:, 
or  38  S.  It  is  one  of  the  Coniferoe  or  pines.  It 
is  a  most  valuable  timber,  and  is  to  New  Zeakod 
even  more  than  the  oak  has  been  to  England.  It 
must  rank  among  the  royalest  trees  the  eaift 
produces.  It  does  not  mix  with  the  common  herd 
of  trees  but  covers  immense  tracts  of  country. 
They  are  of  gigantic  growth  ;  they  may  girth  at 
the  base  about  fifty  feet,  forty  is  not  uncommon, 
and  thirty  is  often  the  average.  They  soar  up 
straight  to  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty,  cvw 
a  hundred  and  eighty  before  branching  and  their 
leafy  crowns  interfacing,  form  a  canopy  which 
daylight  can  hardly  penetrate. 

The  sublime  grandeur  of  a  kauri  forest  is  har^y 
equalled  by  the  grandeur  of  anything:  else  in 
nature.  One  seems  to  stand  in  the  aisles  of  a 
mighty  temple  shut  out  firom  the  world  and  im- 
prisoned amid  endless  ranks  of  tremendous 
columns.  Stillness  and  silence  deepen  the  pro- 
fundity of  gloom  around  one.  Of  lite  nothing  is 
visible.  ^    ,. . 

We  may  remark  that  the  girth  of  Enghsh 
beeches,  oaks,  elms  and  ashes,  in  the  oldest  and 
best  grown  woods  is  on  an  average  ten  feet.  Treei 
girthing  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  are  rare,  they  are 
not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  but  thca 
the  spread  of  branches  is  great  and  magnificent 

Kauri  gum,  or  Kapia,  as  the  Maoris  call  it,!s 
the  other  peculiar  product  of  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  New  Zealand.  It  is  the  solidified  say 
or  resm  of  the  Kauri,  but  not  in  a  fresh  form ; J 
is  that  resin  in  a  hardened  condition,  found  buned 
in  the  ground. 

There  are  tracts  of  country  known  as  gaj 
fields,  in  which  kauri  gum  is  to  be  dug  up  tm 
plentifully.  These  places  are  for  the  most  m.; 
stretches  of  moorland,  though  not  invariaM^ 
The  soil  is  full  of  fragments  and  particles  of  g«J 
which,  in  numerous  spots,  occurs  in  layers  m 
collections  of  large  pieces,  varying  in  siie,  up  » 
that  of  blocks  as  large  as  a  man's  body. 

The  gum  is  found  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  down  to  the  depth  of  sa 
or  eight  feet.  The  finding  and  collecting  n 
affords  a  sufficiently  profitable  occupation  to  ha« 
constituted  a  distinct  class  of  men  who  go  by  the 
name  of  gum-diggers.  . 

Gum  is  also  found  in  the  kauri  forests,  rowia 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  especially  of  old  and  d^ 
cayedones.  ,       .    , 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  fresh  rcsino» 
the  living  trees  is  of  no  commercial  value.  Masses 
are  often  found  in  forks  and  clefts  of  the  trees  and 
about  the  roots,  but  of  this  only  a  litdc  of  m 
latter  is  worth  anything,  the  rest  being  soft  ana 
valueless* 

The  deposits  of  gum  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
ancient  kauri  forests,  the  tree  seems  to  ^^,J^ 
hausted  the  soil  and  then  died  out  of  such  locautics. 
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Kaori  gam  is  like  amber  in  its  general  a{)pear- 
3S£t,  ana  is  similar  in  chemical  characteristics, 
tmtitis&rmore  brittle  and  hence  not  of  much 
vaJoe  for  ornaments.. 

Kaon  f^mn  was  first  brought  into  notice  in  1840, 
aad  io  i&fi,  when  it  was  collected  by  the  Maoris 
aad  sold  by  them  to  the  storekeepers.  Its  value 
It  that  time  was  about  £6  the  ton,  and  a  hundred 
tUB  was  the  quantity  exported. 

An  increasing  demand  for  it  soon  arose  in  the 

Ihhed  States,  which  now  takes  about  two  thirds 

If  tiie  gum  exported.    There  may  be  about  two 

gum   diggers ;    the   amount  of  export 

ly  mcreased,  until — ^in  1870,  1871,  1872— 

ed  fifteen  thousand  tons  for  the  three  years, 

at  half  a  million  sterling.    Since  that  time 

quantity    exported  has    increased,  and   its 

kge  value  has  risen  to  £^^  per  ton. 

Ihe  use  to  which  kauri  gum  is  put  is  the  manu- 

of  a   varnish   much  resembling  that  of 

^  1,  and  gum  copal,  the  reader  will  remember, 

the  product  of  the   Hymenea   verrucosa  of 

'  al  Eastern  Africa,  and  is   dug  from  the 

id  much  as  kami  gum  is  here. 

Though  individually  there  is  complete  equality 

the  gum-digger  and  other  colonists,  the 

is  looked  upon  as  inferior. 

'  The  gum-diggers  generally  make  small  parties, 

fend  form  a  rude  camp  near  the  spot  upon  which 

they  believe  that  gum  will  be  found.    They  go 

jbrth  singly,  and  straggle  about   all    day  with 

^ear,  spade  and  sack.    He  tries  every  likely- 

Koking  spot  with  the  spear,  which  is  merely  an  iron 

^  sharp  at  one  end,  and  with  a  wooden  handle  ; 

^^len  the  spear  touches  gum  there  is  a  peculiar 

M  ^ch  the  digger  knows.    Then  he  digs  out 

the  j^um,  fills  his  sack,  and  carries  it  to  camp, 

tontinning  to  work  the  same  spot  as  long  as  it 

yields  anything,  when  he  goes  on  to  look   for 

i«nother.    In  the  evening,  he  cleans  and  scrapes 

(the  day's  take  with  his  knife. 

!    The  finds  are,  of  course,  most  uncertain,  but 

{O^y  sometimes  amount  to  from  £2  to  £\  per 

jv^.    When  enough  has  been  collected  it    is 

«?mcd  to  the  nearest  settlement  and  sold.    Pro- 

^^aoA  are  bought,  and   the   surplus   may  be 

wnked,  though  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  goes  in 

f  hishup."    Some  gum-diggers  save  tm  they 

^get  down  to  Auckland,  and  then  they  have  a 

"Vi  old  time  of  it  as  lon^  as  the  money  lasts. 

It  is  eainr  to  see  how  this  kind  of  life  appeals  to 

foe  ne'er-do-well.    Luck  and  chance  are  elements 

2  it,  and  it  is  a  free,  roving  careless  existence. 

^ence  it  is  that  the  scapegraces  take  to  it  so 

^dly,  and  prefer  its  risks  and  hardships  to  the 

s^y  work  of  farm  labourers  or  bushmen.    Not- 

^^^^^^anding  this  it  is  taken  to  sometimes  as  a 

teporary  resource  when  the  frirm  has  not  been 

Paying*  and  many  a  small  needy  settler  has  found 

u  a  means  to  stave  off  ruin.    To  energetic  and 

wJtcrprising  men  it  offers  good  wages. 

Obseive  that  Maori  and  Kauri  are  pronounced 
*•  i'  written  Mowiy  and  Kowri. 


^ETHE  says  a  man  must  be  either  an  anvil 
^  a  hammer ;    yet  how  many  are  nothing  but 


A  MYSTERY  IN  THE  OLD  TOWN 
OF   WINCHESTER. 


By  K.  M.  Weld, 
Author  of  ''Lily  the  Lost  One;*  ** Bessy,'*  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

lEBECCA  stopped.  She  said  that 
having  narrated  her  history,  which 
she  had  done  on  different  days  at  in- 
tervals,  she  must  now  rest,  but  that 
she  had  written  down  the  remainder, 
and  Monica  might  read  the  history  before  they 
had  any  more  talk.  The  MS.  began  by  telling  of 
the  reply  of  the  man  with  the  tracts. 

"  I  suppose  you  all  know  S.  Peter's  Street,"  he 
said,  "and  remember  that  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  which  is  crossed  at  the  bottom  by  the 
road  called  North  Walls,  there  stands  on  the  left 
hand  side,  as  you  walk  from  the  town,  a  row  of 
houses  called  S.  Peter's  Terrace.  Beyond  these 
there  is  a  grass  lawn,  and  on  a  small  rise  at  the 
end  stands  a  pretty-looking  white  villa  with  two 
entrances.  This  villa  was  inhabited  by  an  old 
maiden  lady  named  Piggott.  She  was  an  eccen- 
tric character,  and  was  seldom  seen  by  any  of  her 
neighbours  in  S.  Peter's  Street- 

"  She  only  kept  one  servant,  and  this  servant 
never  remained  with  her  for  any  length  of  time, 
partly  because  was  she  fidgety,  and  paMj  because 
the  place  was  dull. 

«  Last  winter  she  parted  with  her  servant,  and 
engaged  another  named  Sarah  Huggins.  She 
took  her  into  her  service,  without  a  character 
from  her  last  situation,  because  she  looked  strong 
and  active,  and  was  handsome.  When  someone 
remonstrated  with  her  on  the  imprudence  of 
taking  a  servant  into  her  house  without  a  charac- 
ter, she  answered  shortly :  '  All  servants  are  bad 
now-a-days ;  it  matters  little  whether  they  have 
characters  or  not.' 

"  However,  this  servant  remained  with  her  all 
the  summer,  and  she  seemed  to  get  on  very  well 
with  her  mistress,  who  went  occasionally,  for 
change  of  afr,  to  different  watering  places,  leaving 
her  at  home  in  charge  of  the  house. 

"  One  morning  Sarah  came  out  of  Miss  Pig- 
gott's  villa,  and  went  through  the  gate  which  led 
into  S.  Peter's  Street,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
a  lady  named  Saunders,  with  whose  housekeeper 
she  was  a  little  acquainted. 

"The  housekeeper  came  to  the  door,  and 
Sarah  Huggins  told  her  that  she  had  had  a 
quarrel  with  her  mistress,  who  had  left  Win- 
chester the  day  before,  and  that  she  had  had  a 
message  from  her  that  very  morning,  to  say  that 
she  had  engaged  another  servant,  and  desired 
her  to  leave  the  house  at  once,  sending  at  the 
same  time  a  month's  wages  in  advance. 

"The  poor  girl  looked  pale  and  agitated,  and 
seemed  much  hurt  at  Miss  Piggott's  conduct,  but 
there  was  no  remedy,  as  the  good  lady  was  cele- 
brated for  her  obstinacy  of  character. 

"  Sarah  said  she  was  to  leave  the  house  at 
once,  and  Miss  Piggott  had  desired  her  to  lock 
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both  the  front  door  and  the  back  door,  and  to 
take  the  keys  to  Mrs.  Saunder's  housekeeper,  re- 
questing her  to  be  so  kind  as  to  take  charge  of 
them  until  she  returned  home  in  the  evening  and 
«ent  for  them.  Sarah  likewise  said  that  she  her- 
self was  going  to  Southampton  at  once. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  close  car- 
riage passed  down  S.  Peter's  Street,  and  stopped 
opposite  Miss  Piggott's  gate. 

"  The  gate  was  not  locked,  therefore  the  driver 
got  down  and  opened  it,  and  then  drove  along 
the  gravel  walk  up  to  Miss  Piggot's  front  door. 
When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  the  old  lady, 
who  was  in  the  carriage,  put  her  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  spoke  to  the  driver.  She  apparently 
told  him  to  go  and  fetch  the  keys,  which  Sarah 
had  left  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Saunder's 
housekeeper,  for  he  instantly  jumped  down  from 
his  box,  and  secured  his  horses  by  leading  them 
a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance  door,  and 
fastening  the  reins  to  a  post.  He  then  walked 
down  the  carriage  road  to  the  gate,  went  into  the 
street,  and  knocked  at  Mrs.  Saunder's  door. 

'The  parlourmaid  soon  answered  the  sum- 
fnons,  and  the  man  said  that  Miss  Piggott 
had  sent  him  to  ask  for  the  keys,  which  Sarah 
had  left  in  her  charge  that  morning. 

*•  The  housekeeper  soon  brought  the  keys,  she 
gave  them  to  the  man,  and  shut  the  door ;  but, 
with  the  curiosity  natural  to  most  women,  ran  up 
stairs  to  her  room  to  look  out  at  the  window,  and 
see  Miss  Piggott  get  out  of  the  carriage. 

"  The  man  went  straight  up  to  the  house  door 
and  unlocked  it,  while  in  the  meantime  Miss 
Piggot  opened  the  carriage  herself,  got  out,  and 
walked  the  few  dozen  yards  to  the  housf*. 

"  She  was  dressed  in  black,  as  usual,  and  had 
on  her  favourite  little  white  fur  tippet,  which  she 
valued  much,  and  wore  partly  because  it  was  the 
gift  of  a  friend,  and  partly  because  she  was  a 
chilly  person. 

**She  always  limped  when  she  walked  from 
having  once  broken  her  leg,  but  on  this  occasion 
seemed  to  limp  more  than  usual,  probably  from 
being  cramped  by  her  long  drive  from  Alresford. 
She  paid  the  driver,  who  touched  his  hat,  jumped 
on  his  box,  and  drove  off,  while  she  entered  her 
house  quickly  and  closed  the  door. 

**  The  housekeeper  at  Mrs.  Saunder's  and  the 
parlourmaid  remamed  at  the  window  for  some 
time,  hoping  to  see  something  more,  but  their" 
curiosity  remained  ungratified,  for  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  seen  but  a  light  in  Miss 
Piggott's  bed-room,  and  one  in  the  attic  in 
which  the  servant  always  slept,  therefore  they 
concluded  that  the  new  servant  had  come  with  her 
mispress,  although  they  had  not  chanced  to  see 
her  get  out  of  the  carriage,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
•distinguish  anything  clearly,  on  account  of  the 

?lantation  of  trees  which  stood  between   Miss 
iggot's  villa   and  the   houses   in    S.   Petei:'s 
Street. 

"  Nothing  was  seen  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villa 
on  the  next  day,  or  even  on  the  following ;  but 
no  one  thought  much  about  it,  as  there  were  two 
entrances,  the  one  through  S.  Peter's  Street  and 
the  other  from  North  Walls ;  the  inhabitants  of 
S.  Peter's  Street  concluded  that  Miss  Piggott 
and  her  maid   preferred  going  out  by  the  back 


entrance,  which  led  from   North  Walls  to  Jury 
Street. 

"  On  the  third  day,  however,  many  of  the  ladies 
who  lived  in  S.  Peter's  Terrace  began  to  wonder 
that  no  one  had  seen  Miss  Piggott  or  her  maid  in 
the  garden,  although  the  weather  was  so  fine; 
and  m  the  evening,  when  it  was  dark,  they  looked 
out  to  see  whether  there  were  lights  in  any  of  tlie 
rooms  ;  but  not  a  light  could  they  see  in  any  nozt 
of  the  house ;  therefore,  they  concluded  that  Mas 
Piggott  must  be  gone  out  again  on  a  visit  mt 
where. 

••However,  the  next  morning  the  ladies  in  te 
terrace  again  talked  the  matter  over.  They  »• 
membered  that  Miss  Piggott  had  never  been  $m 
at  church  at  all  since  the  Monday  evening  whci 
they  saw  her  arrive,  get  out  of  the  carriage  aad 
enter  the  house.  No  one  bad  seen  the  servast, 
so  perhaps  she  was  not  come.  Miss  Piggofi 
might  be  ill,  and  if  alone,  requiring  assi*J 
ance. 

**  It  would  cSertainly  be  only  right  to  gotoh^ 
house,  ring  the  bell,  and  ascertain  whether 
fears  in  her  regard  had  any  foundation. 
Neville,    a   tall,  kind  hearted,    strong  mini 
lady,  whose  brother  was  a  magistrate,  vohini 
to  go  to  the  villa,  and  make  these  enquiries, 

"  She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  at  once,  am 
all  the  ladies  inhabiting  the  different  houses  i 
the  row,  stood  at  their  windows  to  watch  i«i 
anxious  curiousity  for  the  opening  of  the  door  I 
Miss  Piggott's  house. 

**  Miss  Neville  rang  once*— no  answer,  twiofi 
thrice— not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  cither  ojf 
stairs,  or  downstairs  I 

"  Then  Miss  Neville  went  to  the  back  entrasQ 
door,  and  pulled  the  bell  with  such  energy  thi 
the  wire  broke,  and  nothing  more  could  be  dm 
there. 

**  She  then  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room  wii 
dow,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor.  She  peefl 
in  cautiously,  as  the  shutters  were  not  dosed, 
was  quite  taken  aback  when  she  percebed 
the  room  looked  as  if  inhabited. 

'*  Miss  Piggott's  chair  was  by  her  little 
table,  and  her  knitting  lying  on  it,  just  as  2^ 
had  placed  it  there  before  going  out  for  a 
Ber  Bible,  too,  lay  open  on  the  round  tal 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Miss  Neville  then 
and  looked  in  at  the  dining-room  window, 
saw  the  breakfast  cloth  laid  with  the  cops,  pi 
and  tea  tray,  ready  for  breakfast. 

**As  she  knew  that  it  was  one  of  the 
liarities  of  the  old  lady  to  have  all  Simnp 
breakfast  long  before  she  required  it,  this 
would  not  have  surprised  her,  had  Miss  Pi[_ 
been  at  home,  ana  well ;  but,  as  it  was,  th\ 
things,  joined  to  the  deathlike  silence  whi 
reigned  in  the  house,  alarmed  Miss  Neville 
such  a  degree,  that  she  could  scarcely  walk  bai 
to  S.  Peter's  Terrace  to  tell  her  tale. 

"  There  was  a  lady  standing  at  each  door 
the  row  wl  en  she  reached  it,  and  a  servant  or  t 
at  each  ar«  a  ^te,  f  jr  all  were  filled  withastoniin 
ment  and  tunosity. 

"   It  is  my  opinion,'  said  Miss  Nevillc,wh( 
she  1  ad  recovered  sufficient  nerve  and  J'^^JJ.^' 
sppak,   'that  there  is  scmething  wrong.    Misj 
Pi>ri.ott  may  be  ill.  and  the  new  servant  may  M 
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have  come,  in  which  case  she  would  be  alone.  I 
$bou)d  say  that  my  brother,  who  is  a  magistrate, 
oQgbt  to  have  the  lock  of  the  door  broken, 
aad  enter  the  house  with  some  .other  reliable 
pefSOD.' 

" '  But  suppose  she  is  only  gone  out  on  a  visit?' 
said  Mrs.  Piatt  of  No.  5,  *  how  annoyed  she 
will  be  to  find  that  her  house  has  been  broken 
ioto.' 

•"But  if,  on  the  contrary/  interrupted   Mrs. 

HanisoD  of  No.  3.  '  she  should  be  ill  in  bed,  and 

raable  to  move,  how  pleased  she  will  be  at  our 

t^tbgall  this  trouble  to  assist  her.' 

''la  the  meantime,  Captain  Neville  himself  had 

kMhis  sister  and  the  group  of  ladies.    After 

hfkg  the  different  accounts  given,  he  was*  of 

.fM  that  the  right  thing  to  be  done,  under  the 

.«Rnstances,  was  for  him,  as  a  magistrate,  to 

;^  to  the  house,  accompanied  by  a  lawyer,  and  he 

W  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Home  of  No.  6  would  not 

«bj€ct.    They  would  take  the  proper  instruments, 

mk  open  the  hall  door  and  enter  the  house  to- 

fEther.    This  was  soon  carried  into  effect. 

"  They  looked  into  the  drawing-room  first,  and 
^  the  dining-room ;  both  were  exactly  in  the 
.i^  described  by  Miss  Neville,  but  not  a  sound 
vas  to  be  heard  in  the  house ;  they  walked  up- 
fiUirs  and  entered  Miss  Piggott's  bed- room. 

"The  dressing  table  was  arranged  as  if  for  her 
•Wit  toilette,  the  sheets  were  turned  down  as  if 
i^epared  for  her  to  step  into  bed,  but  Miss  Piggott 
•as  not  there. 

•  They  entered  the  two  spare  bed-rooms,  which 
lad  evidently  not  been  made  use  of  for  some  time, 
fcr  the  curtains  had  been  taken  down  and  the 
^«ssiBg  tables  were  bare. 

f  "They  visited  the  others;  all  was  untidy  enough 
ftere.  One  bed  had  evidently  been  slept  in,  but 
tiiat  might  have  been  a  week  ago. 

*  They  determined  to  go  down  into  the  kitchen 
')reexaming  the  outhouses,  but  stopped  at  the 

of  the  stairs,  and  Captain  Neville  said  : 
'"Surely  the  drainage  must   require  looking 
the  smell  is  so  close  and  disagreeable,  one 
lid  almost  fancy  there  was  a  dead  rat  under 
boards !    Mr.  Home  you  really  must  speak  to 
of  the  members  of  the  local  Board  of  the 
ling  Society ;  such  ineflScient  drainage  will 
IgMbeoome  unpleasant  to  the  ladies  in  S.  Peter's 

**l  will  do  what  I  can  in  the  matter,*  said 
Jfe  Home,  curtly.  *  I  smell  nothing  particular, 
J^d  the  closeness  of  a  house  that  has  been 
TPt  up.  We  are  taking  useless  trouble,  I 
wink.* 

"Captain  Neville  did  not  agree  with  him,  but 
i  "wwght  the  matter  required  investigation. 

"  The  two  gentlemen  began  to  grope  their  way 
<wwn;  Captam  Neville  went  first,  and  when  he 
^Kj-^  \*w  bottom  of  the  staircase,  he  saw,  by 
|ne  dim  light,  that  every  thing  in  the  kitchen  was 
«i  a  state  of  confusion  and  disorder. 
»**.'  What  an  untidy  servant,'  exclaimed  Captain 
*>eville ;  •  I  would  not  have  kept  her  in  my  service 
*  ^eek.  Look  at  the  soiled  dresses  on  the  floor ! 
^0  wonder  Miss  Piggott  parted  with  her,  she 
sW^*^  reason  1  thick  to  get  rid  of  such  a 

"Both  gentlemen  went  into  the  kitchen,  and 


opened  the  shutters ;  the  grate  was  nncleaned, 
and  the  coals  scattered  about.  They  next  peeped 
into  the  back  kitchen,  and  then  the  larder. 
Nothing  looked  suspicious  in  the  larder,  excepting 
its  being  quite  empty ;  but  there  was  a  small  room 
next  to  it,  where  a  pane  of  glass  had  been  broken, 
and  any  one  could  put  his  hand  in  and  open  the 
window  without  difficulty,  and  thus  enter  the  room 
which  led  to  the  larder. 

•*  The  two  gentlemen  looked  at  one  another, 
both  seemed  puzzled,  although  neither  spoke. 
They  were  preparing  to  go  upstairs  again,  but 
stopped  suddenly  in  front  of  the  heap  of  soiled 
clothes. 

••  It  was  so  dark  when  they  first  came  down 
that  they  could  distinguish  nothing,  but  by  the 
clear  light  that  came  in  from  the  open  shutters 
they  saw,  to  their  horror,  that  it  was  no  bundle 
of  clothes  thatj  lay  there,  but  the  inanimate  body 
of  Miss  Piggott ! 

"They  hoped  at  first  that  she  was  not  really 
dead,  but  were  soon  convinbed  that  life  had  been 
extinct  for  some  days. 

'*  Captain  Neville  advised  that  the  horrible  dis- 
covery should  be  kept  secret,  and  should  be  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  curiosity  of  the  Win- 
chester ladies,  and  though  he  thought  the  death 
was  probably  owing  to  a  fall  downstairs,  that  it 
would  be  right,  before  proceeding  farther,  to  send 
for  further  witnesses. 

"  Mr.  Home  started  at  once  and  was  besieged 
b^  all  the  ladies,  with  their  servants  to  back  them, 
directly  he  had  passed '  into  S.  Peter's  Street. 
What  he  said  sufficed  to  raise  their  curiosity  to 
the  highest  pitch  without  uttering  a  word  to 
gratify  their  desire  to  know  the  solution  of  the 
mystery, 

**  Captain  Grant,  the  head  of  the  constabulary 
force,  was  fortunately  at  home  when  Mr.  Home 
arrived,  so  that  gentleman  was  immediately  tishered 
into  his  presence. 

••Captain  Grant  was  inexpressibly  shocked. 
He  had  been  acquainted  with  poor  Miss  Piggott 
for  many  years. 

••  •  I  cannot  believe  that  she  tumbled  down- 
stairs,'  said  he  energetically ;  •  there  was  foul 
play  somewhere,  Home,  foul  play  depend  upon  it. 
We  must  have  a  coroner's  inquest  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  I  will  at  once  accompany  you  with 
some  of  my  staff,  that  we  may  examine  the  house 
and  grounds  where  this  sad  tragedy  has  been 
enacted.' 

•*  Captain  Grant,  Mr.  Home,  and  the  members 
of  the  staff  selected,  started  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  about  half  an  hour  they  reached  S.  Peter's 
Street,  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
astonishment  and  dismay  of  all  the  ladies  in  the 
terrace,  when  they  beheld  Mr.  Home  returning 
accompanied  by  a  large  staff  of  police. 

^' The  officials,  however,  passed  them  by  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation  ;  so  they  continued  to 
wonder  and  talk,  and  at  last  returned  to  their 
houses,  thinking  they  should  see  anything  that 
«n>ght  go  on  better  from  the  windows,  than  by 
standing  in  the  street,  where  the  wall  impeded 
the  view  of  the  house  in  question. 

**  But  they  were  disappointed  even  in  this,  for 
although  many  put  their  heads  quite  out  of  the 
window  occasionally,  yet  there  was  nothing  to  be 
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seen,  as  Captain  Grant,  Mr.  Horne,  and  the 
officials,  entered  the  house  quickly,  and  closed 
the  door. 

"  Captain  Neville  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Home 
and  his  party  in  the  hall,  and  at  once  accom- 
panied them  to  the  scene  of  the  tragical  event. 
But  although  they  examined  everything  thorou^^hly, 
yet  they  made  no  discoveries  that  could  imphcate 
any  one.  Nothing  but  the  pane  of  glass  taken 
out  of  the  window  downstairs,  indicated  that  any 
person  had  entered  it. 

"  It  seemed  as  if  Miss  Piggott  had  lived  quietly 
there  as  usual,  until  the  moment  of  her  death. 
The  needle  was  in  her  work  apparently  just  as  she 
had  left  it.  There  was  no  servant  to  suspect,  as 
Sarah  Huggins  had  left  her  service  and  gone  to 
Southampton  before  her  mistress  returned  home 
from  her  visit. 

•*  The  ne^  servant  had  never  been  seen  by  any- 
one, therefore  the  probability  was  that  she  had 
not  engaged  one,  and  Miss  Piggott  was  certainly 
alone  when  she  got  out  of  the  carriage  on  the 
evening  of  her  return. 

"The  house  was  carefully  examined  in  the 
coroner's  presence  as  well  as  the  remains  of 
Miss  Pigeott,  but  whether  the  marks  on  the  face 
were  pi^uced  by  a  fall  downstairs,  or  by  a  blow, 
it  was  impossible  to  decide ;  the  coroner  inclined 
to  the  former  opinion,  and-  that,  having  no  one 
to  assist  her,  she  had  died  there. 

"They  were  on  the  point  of  dismissing  the 
case  when  one  of  the  constables,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  clear  the  way,  returned,  and  said  that 
there  was  a  man  outside,  a  hawker  of  vegetables, 
who  declared  that  he  saw  Sarah  Huggins  close  to 
Miss  Piggott' 8  back  door  on  the  mominfi^  follow- 
ing the  evening  the  poor  lady  returned,  Uierefore 
that  she  could  not  nave  been  in  Southampton 
then.  She  started  and  looked  much  put  out 
when  she  saw  him,  for  as  it  was  onlv  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  she  had  not  expectea  to  meet  any- 
one. 

"The  hawker  was  called  in,  and  repeated 
what  he  had  said  to  the  police  constable,  so 
it  was  decided  that  proper  persons  should  be 
dispatched  to  Southampton  to  search  for  Sarah, 
arrest  her,  and  bring  her  to  Winchester,  that  she 
might  be  tried  in  court,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  there  were  any  real  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting her  of  having  had  to  do  with  the  death  of 
Miss  !nggott. 

"No  success  attending  the  search,  papers 
were  printed  describing  the  ^I's  appearance, 
and  she  was  found  in  a  disreputable  lodnng- 
house  just  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  Dver- 
pool. 

"  After  a  short  examination  she  was  consigned 
to  the  prison  authorities  to  await  her  trial.  This," 
said  the  good  man  who  was  telling  the  story, 
"  will  take  place  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  go,  and 
half  Winchester  wiU  be  there,  for  the  case  has 
excited  general  interest." 

Here  Rebecca's  MS.  ended.  She  had  had  a 
rest,  but  she  preferred  to  wait  till  the  following 
day  before  continuing  her  story,  as  she  felt  that 
the  conclusion  would  be  very  exciting. 

"  After  hearing  this,"  Reoecca  began,  "  I  was 
seized  with  a  great  desire  to  ^o  to  the  trial  also. 
I  fancied  the  interest  it  would  raise  up  would 


help  to  clear  away  the  feeling  of  despondettc^ 
which  had  taken  possession  of  my  mind.  T^ 
narrator  of  the  story  thought  he  could  get  me  a 
place,  and  early  the  next  morning,  after  a  sleeps 
less  night,  I  was  ready  to  start.  My  companioa 
succeeded  in  getting  me  a  good  place  m  tfa< 
middle  of  the  room,  which  was  filled  to  oveiflow- 
ing. 

"  The  judge  appeared  and  took  his  seat;  he 
was  accompanied  by  several  lawyers  and  offidals, 
and  on  another  side  stood  the  different  penoas 
about  to  give  evidence  in  the  case. 

"Then  an  inner  door  was  thrown  open,  nd 
the  prisoner,  Sarah  Huegins,  was  led  in. 

"  I  looked  at  her  with  some  curiosity,  bat  hoi 
can  I  express  my  surprise  and  sorrow  when  I  be 
held  the  well-known  face  of  Catherine  Sullivai) 
But  she  was  no  longer  the. bright,  attractive  n 
we  both  remember,  but  a  handsome,  sconra 
looking  woman  with  an  expression  of  depnvit 
and  recklessness  imprinted  on  her  brow  that  wt 
fearful  to  look  upon. 

"  I  hid  myself  behind  some  taller  persons,  kt 
she  should  see  and  recognize  me,  and  I  ei 
deavoured  to  shake  off  the  feelings  of  anguul 
which  the  sight  of  one  whom  I  had  so  iojored  R 
vived  in  my  soul. 

"  She  looked  cool  and  collected,  but  whethe 
from  the  sense  of  conscious  innocence,  or  frot 
reckless  depravity,  it  was  impossible  to  say. 

"  The  trial  commenced,  and  the  servants  liiil 
in  S.  Peter's  Street  were  first  examined.  Thi 
made  their  different  statements,  in  much  the  sa 
terms  as  the  man  who  had  first  given  me  d 
account  had  related.  J 

The   hawker  was   next   called  to  give  I 


evidence,    and    said,    in    his    examination 
counsel:    'Well,    as    how    I    was  driving 
donkey-cart  filled  with   wegetables  to  m 
Winnell,  I  drove  through  Jury  Street,  and  h 
just  tumedMown  the  hul  at  North  Walls,  iti 
runs  close  to  Miss  Pi^gott's  back  door,  whe 
seed  she — ^what's  standmg  there^walking »^ 
hiU  close  to  Miss  Piggott^  back  door,  lookil| 
all  the  world  as  if  she  had  just  come  out  of£ 
beant  sartin  sure,  but  I  do  think  I  heard  henn 
the  door.    The  town  clock  was  just  strikio^l 
and  there  was  no  one  else  about.    And  didn  1 1 
look  in  a  fluster  when  she  seed  me  and  mydook^ 
cart  close  to  her,  unexpected  like ! 

"  <  Good  morning,'  said  I.  She  didn't  ofl 
no  answer  at  all,  but  seemed  quite  taken  iM 
and  all  of  a  heap  like,  as  my  old  granny  used  1 
say.'  " 

Rebecca  here  became  rather  exhausted,  ii 
said  she  would  defer  the  remainder  of  ber  sM 
to  the  following  day. 

{To  de  continued,) 


A  Good  Marriage.— Some  one  who  ■ 
looking  at  the  picture  of  the  SacramnttJ 
Poussin  remarked,  as  every  one  else  bad  fl 
before,  that  "Marriage"  was  the  te*st  i| 
cessful.  A  spectator,  overhearing  him*  * 
claimed,  "Do  not  be  surprised  at  that,* 
for  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  good  mamig" 
even  in  painting." 
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CHAPTER    Vlh—fConHnued.J 

vtre  not  kept  lan^  ia  suspense  as  to 

the  preftent  intention  of  the  old  lady. 

She  drew  herself  up,  aad  came  towards 

b  an  air  of   treraulous  determination  that 

gk  UA  at  once  to  a  halt.    Who  she  could  be, 

hat  sbt  wanted  ^ith  12s,  was  a  puzzle  beyond 


tbe  range  of  guess-work ;  but  that  she  did  want 
to  speak  with  one  or  both  of  us,  and  meant  to 
attainherobjectfWabUtimistakable,  So  we  stood 
still,  and  awaited  the  result. 

When  she  had  approached  wkhin  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  It  struck  me  that  I  had  seen  her 
before,  but  I  was  then  unable  to  remember  where, 
when,  or  under  what  circurastarces..   Aq  indis- 
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tinct  recollection  arose  in  my  mind  of  wondrous 
conjectural  tales,  half-heard  on  winter  evenings, 
and  invested  with  an  unfathomable  mystery  in 
my  infant  mind,  by  the  flickering  candle,  the 
broken  whispers,  the  hollow  roar  of  the  wind  in 
the  chimney,  and  the  baying  of  the  watch- dog  in 
the  stableyard. 

Whoever  she  might  be,  she  evidently  wanted 
to  address  one  of  us,  and  that  one  was  not  myself; 
for  she  turned  aside  as  soon  as  she  had  taken  a 
keen  survey  of  our  two  faces,  and  then,  bearing 
down  upon  Don  Pascolini,  stood  still  just  in  front 
of  him.  They  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  a 
few  seconds,  he  in  quiet  astonishment,  she  collect- 
ing her  unquietness  into  a  steady  focus.  At 
length  she  addressed  him  decisively,  thus : 

**  You're  a  Catholic  priest,  and  a  foreigner  ?  " 

**  I  am,"  he  replied  ;  adding  rather  quickly,  for 
fear  of  mistakes,  *  *  1  understand  English  very  little.  * ' 

**  That  is  unfortunate,"    said  she,  "for  I  am 

?uite  out  of  the  habit  of  speaking  French ;  and 
talian  I  never  could  speak,  though  I  read  it  a 
f^ood  deal,  many  many  years  ago.  You  are  an 
talian— are  you  not  ?  " 

He  bowed  assent  to  the  last  words ;  and  then 
she  went  on  to  say,  in  very  fair  French  for  one 
who  was  unaccustomed  to  the  language  : 

**  I  will  try  to  explain  myself  in  French  ;  but  it 
will  be  difficult  for  me,  and  I  must  ask  your  in- 
dulgence.  But  yoc  must — yes,  you  really  tnust 
be  patient,  and  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say." 

*•  Who  on  earth,"  said  I  to  myself,  **  can  this 
old  woman  be  whose  words  cause  one  to  scrutinize 
her  dress  ?" 

Then  I  remembered  a  certain  Mrs.  Smith,  who 
used  to  live  mysteriously  in  a  lonely  house  at  the 
comer  of  four  lonely  lanes,  and  was  considered 
by  the  neighbours  to  he  either  a  free-thinker,  a 
Jesuit,  or  a  wandering  Jew  who  had  taken  to 
sedentary  habits. 

'*  Who  is  that  ?  "  she  asked,  after  she  had  "given 
a  rapid  and  piercing  glance  at  me. 

Don  Pascolini  was  unable  to  give  her  the  de- 
sired information,  for  he  had  either  forgotten  my 
name  or  never  heard  it. 

I  prompted  him,  and  he  repeated  my  patronymic 
after  me.  She  looked  a^ain  at  my  face,  and  then, 
turning  again  to  him,  said  : 

'•  Very  well ;  but  I  must  speak  to  you  alone— 
I  must,  indeed." 

*'  Are  you  a  Catholic  ?"  asked  Don  Pascolini, 
after  a  pause,  during  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
he  was  wishing  heartily  that  he  had  walked  in 
another  direction. 

** No,"  she  replied  :  "In  some  respects  I  wish 
I  were.  No!  it  cannot  be.  I  am  not — not  at 
all.  But  I  have  something  very  important  to 
say ;  and  I  know  that  Catholic  priests  are  trained 
to  advise  well,  and  to  help  people  in  trouble." 

••  But  there  is  the  priest  of  the  mission,"  said  Don 
Pascolini.   "  Surely  you  had  better  go  to  see  him. * ' 

••No,"  said  she,  very  emphatically;  **  he  is  a 
very  good  man,  I  believe :  but  there  is  a  reason 
why  I  must  speak  to  you  and  not  to  him." 

•'•  I  am  a  foreigner."  said  he  ;  •'  a  total  stranger 
to  this  country,  and  I  cannot  speak  a  dozen  words 
of  English  consecutively." 

••  Jt  you  ^ill  listen  to  me,"  she  answered,  in  a 
tone  of  fupprcssed  irritability,  "I  will  convince 


you  that  he  would  not  do  as  well  as  you.    I  baic 
come  to  you  just;  because  you  are  a  foreigner." 

*•  Bat  foreigners  are  from  various  countries, 
he  urged ;  **  perhaps  you  are  looking  for  a  Frend' 
man,  and  I  am  from  die  north  of  Italy." 

'•Yes,  I  know  you  are  an  Italian.*' she  saM 
"  but  I  can*t  help  that.  Perhaps  it  will  do  as  weUa 
In  short,  I  must  and  will  speak  to  you  privately.' 

'•  Suppose  I  were  to  decline  being  the  conmH 
of  your  secret,"  said  he,  **  is  it  possible  that inM 
would  be  injured  in  consequence  of  my  reftwJ*-! 

*•  If  you  do  so,"  she  replied  solemnly.  "}()(4I 
find  it  difficult  to  settle  the  account  with  your«a| 
conscience." 

'•  Very  well,  then,"  said  he.  **  But  I  am  atf 
I  shall  need  an  interpreter  in  order  to  undents 
clearly." 

She  reflected  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  ackal^ 
ledged  the  difficulty.  The  fact  was  that  || 
French,  which  was  pretty  good  at  first  startitt 
had  proved  unequal  to  further  demands  on  I 
resources,  just  as  muscles,  long  unused,  ac^ 
themselves  for  a  short  effort,  but  break  do#mi 
attempting  to  sustain  it. 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  me  and  said :  i 

**  I  think  I  can  trust  you.  I  believe  your  falj 
'«vasan  honest  man.  Now  will  you  pledge  roe  ji 
word  that  you  will  not  mention*  to  anyone  whi| 
am  going  to  say  before  you,  until  the  time  M 
have  come  when  it  is  right  it  should  be  knownt 

Like  Don  Pascolini,  1  felt  that  I  was  fairif  J 
for  it,  1  gave  her  the  required  promise,  4 
opened  my  ears.  And  so  did  she.  as  it  ap[ 
for  she  detected  more  quickly  than  I  did  the 
of  some  footsteps  on  the  grass,  and  she 
quickly  in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded 

••  We  are  seen,"  she  said. 

"Never  mind,"  said  I— for  I  wanted  to  get' 
over  at  once.     •*  We  are  not  conspirators." 

••  If  I  had  meant  the  whole  parish  tolist( 
should  not  have  waited  here  half  the  day  for 
interview,"  she  replied,  with  a  quick  movemi 
impatience  and  a  short  laugh. 

1  acknowledged  myself  shut  up.  and 
submitted  to  her  dictation.    So  did  Don  P; 
We  both  felt  that  we  had  to  go  througk 
strange  business  which  had  been  thrust  upoo' 
not  only  against  our  will,  but  even  in  spite  of  i 
endeavours  to  avoid  it.    The  old  woman  wasn 
tress  of  the  situation. 

••  You  are  not  going  to  leave  Bramscote  yetF 
she  asked. 

'•  I  am  going  to  stay  some  days,"  said  I. 
am  not  sure  al^ut  Don  Pascolini." 

"  My  stay  at  Bramscote  is  uncertain,"  saidti 
latter. 

**  Then  you  will  come  to  my  house  to-niorn? 
morning  at  eleven  o'clock — will  you  not?"  sai 
she  earnestly. 

Don  Pascolini  and  I  promised  that  we  would  C 
so ;  and  she  added  in  a  low  voice,  addressing mysel 

•'At  eleven  o'clock,  then.  You  must  remembj 
where  I  live— at  the  corner  of  the  four  lanes  bfti 
fir  wood." 

*•  Yes,"  said  I,  as  she  moved  away  in  the  WJ 
site  direction  to  that  in  which  the  sounds  of  ik 
footsteps  had  proceeded. 

And    there  we   stood.    Don   Pascolini  and  1 
looking  at  each  other  as  if  waiting  for  so©*  f* 
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^aoatoiy  information  which  neiiher  of  us  was  able 
togifc. 

**WeJI/*  said  I,  **I  wonder  what  the  plot  of  this 

dnoais." 

"I  wish  we  had  walked  in  some  other  direc- 
lioB,"  said  Don  Pascolini.  "  I  have  no  desire  to 
beset  down  in  the  play  as  *The  Intiixuin>?  Priest/ 
or 'The  Jesuit  in  Disguise/  *' 

"After  all/'  said  I,  **it  seems  to  be  only  advice 
dot  she  wants." 

He  simply  repeated  after  me.  bit  with  an  em- 
j^ask  that  sugt^ested  much,  the  wordd  : 

•*  Only  advice!" 

■True,"  said  I,  in  answer  to  the  intonation. 
^■Itthen  you  will  have  a  witness  ?  " 

^IFell,"  said  he,  *•  I  could  not  in  conscience 
.tfRsuch  a  request  so  solemnly  made:  and  after 
k|I  have  often  been  placed  in  very  much  worse 
pi^ns,  not  merely  disagreeable  ones,  but  dan- 
fcousand  compromising." 
''^Through  pretended  penitents  in  the  interest  of 
fe Revolution?"  I  added. 

He  made  a  slight  gesture  of  assent  and  walked 
OB,  till,  in  the  dark,  we  almost  ran  against  some 
0Be coming  alon^  the  path.  It  was  the  same  per- 
In  who  had  caused  the  old  woman  to  disappear 
ly  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  and  he  turned  out  to 
m  Father  Ranford,  the  priest  of  the  mission.  I 
Anembered  having  seen  and  spoken  to  him  after 
loner  on  the  previous  day.  and  if  I  forgot  (as  I 
iBok  I  did)  to  include  him  in  the  list  of  the  people 
I  met  at  that  di:iner-table,  it  was  very  odd,  and 
*ieed  unaccountable,  unless  on  the  prmciple  that 
ie  mind,  like  the  body,  may  be  stunned  by  being 
AtQck  too  hard ;  for  certainly  my  attention  was 
wcibly  drawn  to  what  Mr.  Glenhllan  BruflP.  Mr. 
Linos  Jones,  and  Dr.  Shale  said  and  looked  in 
»«pect  of  him.  Agreeing  in  nothing  else,  they 
hd  displayed  an  edifying  unity  in  the  half- veiled 
ffcnion  that  they  put  forth,  like  a  domesticated 
Berberus,  between  him  and  them.  Of  course  they 
Vtre  iK)t  rude,  but  they  were  implicitly  offensive 
hr  means  of  carefully  unpointed  omissions  that 
powed  where  the  points  had  been  padded. 
^It  so  chanced  that,  as  he  was  walking  with  us 
of  the  way  home,  I  said  this,  or  words  to  the 
effect.  He  smiled  and  replied  : 
Yon  are  hard  upon  them.  Remember  that 
;ry  traditions  and  the  accomplished  fact  of 
ising  all  the  old  Catholic  endowments,  are 
title-deeds  of  the  EsUblishment." 


CHAPTER  VI 11. 

K  WHICH,  PARENTHBTTCALLY.  SHERBORNE 
MAKES  HIS  COMMENTS  OS  A  SMALL  BUT 
PROLIFIC  SCANDAL.  TAKEN  NOT  UNWILL- 
INGLY BY  MANY,  AND  GrVRN  OUT  OF  THE 
DEPTHS  OP  THEIR  DEFICIENCIES,  BY  A 
FEW. 

•  •  .  He  inn«t  beware,  if  happi^  he  li.ive  occasion  of 
■**««*ary  btuioen.  at  hit  departure  from  home,  not  to  have  hit 
«»kc  tyed  oa  jt  p^ar-  be  of  ai»y  greate  length  Irom  the  gronnde 
'»*eare  of  batinf  and  hangioff  by  the  heclet,  for  then  either 
^^  tke  caite  hir  gorge,  or   otherwise    spoyle  byrtelt.— r*# 

^  SUPPOSE  that  most  of  us  are  socially  tied  on 
*  pwch— in  other  words,  compelled  by  artificial 


necessities  to  let  ourselves  appear  before  the 
world  more  or  less  above  the  level  of  our  actual 
selves,  yet  far  below  what  we  might  be  if  we  were 
not  so  tied  ;  and  I  suppose  that  this  social  perch 
is  so  far  useful,  that  if  it  hinders  us  from  soaring, 
it  also  checks  inadvertence.  Yet  it  may  be  too 
high,  so  that  in  endeavouring  to  reach  higher 
still,  we  only  spoil  ourselves,  like  the  aforesaid 
hawk  ;  and  the  mstances  of  such  misplaced  self- 
confidence  are  not  very  unfrequent.  But  surely 
the  most  pitiable  exhibition  in  that  line  is  the 
tragi  comic  spectacle  of  a  worldly  English 
Catholic, 

M  jst  igncraat  of  what  he*s  most  assured. 
His  glassy  essence, 

in  which  the  bad  fit  of  the  self-assertion  he  has 
clo  hed  himself  with,  is  seen  as  distinctly  as  a 
stereoscopic  portrait.  The  world  will  not  take 
him  at  his  own  valuation  ;  for  the  world,  with 
the  unerring  instinct  which  it  ever  displays 
in  distinguishing  between  its  fellow-craftsmen 
and  its  honorary  members,  can  perceive  that 
there  is  a  reservation  in  his  interior  assent  to  its 
principles  and  practice.  The  worid  will  make 
use  of  him,  patronise  him  to  a  certain  extent  and 
in  a  certain  way,  when  and  how  it  suits  its  pur- 
pose to  do  so ;  but  it  despises  him  both  from  its 
standpoint  and  from  his.  It  despises  him  from 
its  own  standpoint  as  a  bungling  pretender  in  the 
craft  he  does  not  understand ;  it  despisf*s  him 
from  his  for  his  human  respect,  which  no  true 
Englishman  really  tolerates  m  a  Catholic,  what- 
ever may  be  said,  done  or  inferred  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

And  if  that  were  the  only  effect  produced  by 
the  efforts  of  these  amateur  worldlings,  the  mis- 
chief would  be  limited  :  but  unhappily  it  has  con- 
sequences growing  out  of  it,  consequences  that 
were  visible  to  the  naked  eye  before,  at,  and  after 
dinner,  on  that  second  day  of  my  visit. 

For  then  and  afterwards,  till  about  the  end  of 
my  stay  at  Bramscote,  there  were  two  guests  who* 
did  their  amateur  worldliness  in  an  offensive 
manner,  and  gave  false  models  for  popular  repre- 
sentation of  practical  Catholicity.  One  was  a  matv 
whose  personal  appearance  1  forget,  insomuch 
that  I  should  probably  not  recognize  his  photo- 
graph, if  I  were  to  see  it.  All  I  remember  about 
him  is  that  his  mouth  had  got  itself  into  angles 
by  dint  of  expressing  his  opinion  of  his  own  im- 
portance ;  his  eyes  had  a  rude  twinkle  of  semi- 
polished  self-assertion. 

The  other  was  a  lady  whose  appearance  and 
manner  t  ombined  to  show  that  she  ought  to  have 
been  well-bred,  and  was  not ;  in  other  words, 
that  she  had  bartered  her  birthright  of  good 
breeding  for  a  very  uncertain  tenure  of  a  doubtful 
ascendancy  among  Protestant  pleasure  hunters 
and  over-dressed  girls  of  the  period.  She  had» 
as  it  were,  abdicated  the  honourable  and  dignified 
position  of  an  hereditary  Catholic,  in  the  land  of 
More,  Fisher,  and  the  missionary  priests,  to 
grasp  and  clutch  at  a  stra^  trinket  in  the  tinsel 
crown  of  deteriorated  fashion,  and  establish  an 
unhonoured  notoriety  on  the  sufferance  of  a 
generation  that  will  tolerate  any  one  who  will  en- 
tertain lavishly,  and  stun  people  by  sheer  weight 
of  purse. 
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Like  the  jackdaw  in  peacock's  feathers,  she 
dressed  herself  up  in  the  ezclusiveness  of  the  fine 
ladies  that  once  were ;  but  having  neither  their 
cleverness,  their  tact,  their  gracefm  manners,  nor 
their  knowledge  of  the  world,  she  looked  vulgar 
therein.  Yet  the  jackdaw  in  his  natural  state 
finds  his  home  in  more  honourable  places  than 
the  peacock  can  attain  to. 

Sherborne  happened  to  sit  next  to  me  after  the 
ladies  had  left  Uie  dining-room,  and  he  began 
talking  on  this  subject  m  the  uncertain  tone 
which  had  so  often  unsettled  my  reading  of 
his  character,  yet  might  have  helped  me  to 
understand  it,  and  did  so  afterwards.  He 
was  near  the  end  of  the  table  farthest  from 
Sir  Roger.  There  was  no  one  beyond  him  on 
the  same  side,  no  one  just  opposite,  and  my 
next  neighbour  was  a  chair's  width  off,  talking 
sonorousw  to  some  one  opposite  on  some  local 
topics.  Sherborne,  who  had  been  silent  and 
moody  all  dinner-time,  pushed  the  claret  as  far 
possible  across  the  table,  lowered  his  head  in 
apparent  contemj^lation  of  the  filberts  on  his 
plate,  and  spoke  without  turning  towards  me. 

"I  like  one  thing  or  the  other,"  said  he. 
"  Don't  jrou?" 

"Certainly,"!  replied;  "and  especially  the 
-other." 

He  smiled  a  grim  smile,  and  said : 

"  Yes  ;  but  what  do  you  think  of  pious  worldli- 
<ness  in  Catholics,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
some  self-knowledge,  and  to  call  a  spade  a  spade 
in  their  own  consciences  ?  " 

"  I  should  question  their  piety  or  their  brains," 
I  replied. 

"  All  right ;  but  let  us  drop  the  wise  saws,  and 
take  up  Uie  modem  instances.  There  is  one 
famous  specimen  in  the  house." 

"  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  that  ques- 
tion— admitting  the  fact,"  said  I ;  "and  the  one 
goes  for  towards  balancing  the  other.  The  com- 
parative amenities  of  the  Protestant  world  in 
England  to  Catholics  are  of  so  recent  a  date, 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  find 
silly  women  and  lightly  ballasted  men  kicking  up 
their  heels  like  peonies  got  suddenly  into  con- 
dition; but  the  airs  they  give  themselves  are 
childish  rather  than  malicious.  Don't  forget 
their  comparative  simplicity,  or  you  will  form  an 
4infkir  judgment  of  them. 

"  But  their  moral  standard  is  higher,  or  at  least 
more  defined :  and  they  go  to  confession,  which, 
though  I  am  not  saying  that  I  approve  of  it,  cer- 
tsunly  ought  to  give  them  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  quality  of  their  own  actions,  and  a  clearer  self- 
knowledge  than  you  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
others  who  have  not  their  advant — who  are  differ- 
ently circumstanced." 

I  took  no  notice  of  the  significant  elision,  but 
considered  within  myself  for  a  few  seconds  as  to 
what  might  be  the  least  alterable  reply.  For  I 
knew  that  answers  to  such  questions,  after  they 
have  got  into  the  questioner's  mind,  are  apt  to 
change  their  nature  bv  a  process  of  mental  assi- 
milation, especially  when  the  non-Catholic  ques- 
tioner is,  unknown  to  himself,  forging  sophisms 
tout  of  his  unsettled  intellect  wherewith  to  fetter 
Xhe  instinct  of  his  struggling  faith. 

"Well,  what  have  you  to  say  about  it?"   he 


said,  trying  to  look  impenetrable,  and  partially 
succeeding  in  the  attempt. 

"  I  have  to  say,"  said  I,  "  first,  that  yoar  com- 
parison is  unfair ;  and  secondly,  that  the  follies 
you  mention,  taken  at  their  worst,  are  im- 
measurably less  bad  than  the  sins  that  in  the 
non-Catholic  world  pass  unnoticed." 

"How  is  the  comparison  unfair?"  he  asVed, 
after  he  had  skinned  a  walnut  with  much  delibera- 
tion. 

"Because,"  I  replied,  "you  are  comparing; a 
definite  few  specially  circumstanced  with  an  is- 
definite  many   who    are    not   so.    Catbolics  (I 
mean,  of  course,  those  among  them  who  attend 
to  their  religious  duties)  are  positively  warned  off 
fi-om    many  an  easy  path  of  pleasant  sin  over 
which  Protestants  are  allowed  to  stray  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  like  Eton  boys  out  of  bounds; 
and  the  only  two  points  in  which  such  Catholics 
can  show  any   gratitude    to  the   world  for  the 
trouble  it  takes  to  corrupt  their  principles,  is  to 
go  in  for  over-dress  and  social  impertinence.   If 
you  examine  these  two  follies,  or  whatever  their 
proper  epithet  may  be,  you  will  find  that  they  are 
aberrations  from  something  lawful,  and  that  the 
point  of  departure  is  difficult  to  put  one's  finger 
on.    Over-dressing  is  the  excess  of  dressing  ac- 
cording to  one's  position:  social  impertinence  I 
suppose  to  be  an  exaggerated,  capricious,  and 
self-sufficient  setting  forth  of  that  position.    Bat 
where  is  the  exact  frontier-line  ?    Now,  when  peo- 
ple don't  see  a  point  of  departure,  they  are  slow 
to  discover  that  they  are  off  the  road  at  all, 
especially  if  there  are  no  particular  landmarb  to 
fix  their  attention ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  unjust  to 
infer  that  the  consciences  of  these  people  are  dis- 
honest because  they  don't  pull  them  up  for  stmt- 
ting  about  like  turkey-cocKs,  and  loading  them- 
selves  with  expensive  clothes." 

"  I  thought  that  pride  was  a  mortal  sin,"  said 
he,  still  peelin^f  his  walnut. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  I ;  "  but  making  an  ass 
of  one's  self  is  not,  unless  one  does  so  under  thi; 
influence  of  something  that  is  mortal  sin ;  and 
don't  for  a  moment  believe  that  such  is  the  ^ 
in  the  instance  you  refer  to.  Self-deception,  o^ 
to  defective  head-ballast,  makes  these  good  j 
pie  fail  to  see  where  dignity  ends  and  bumpti 
ness  begins,  or  to  moderate  the  superfluous  dodM 
whose  price  might  save  the  souls  of  childrMi 
threatened  with  board  schools."  ' 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  and  after,"  said  h^ 
"  Catholics  were  distinguishable  for  their  good 
breeding,  unassuming  dignity,  and  just  instincti 
of  i>osition.  The  supercilious  assumption,  the 
capricious  exclusiveness,  and  the  self-satisfied 
devotion  to  marketable  successes  in  society,  which 
I  see  in  some  of  them  now,  are  a  fimgus  grovtb 
of  late  years." 

"  I  know  that,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  was  jost 
going  to  account  for  the  difference.  The  fore- 
Sither  of  these  people  suffered  persecution,  long, 
terrible,  and  wearying,  for  the  faith ;  and  if  T^ 
trace  the  history  of  that  persecution,  you  will  nod 
that  it  worked  on  a  sliding  scale  singularly  wdl 
suited  to  disarrange  mental  ballast  in  the  course 
of  time— so  much  so,  that,  but  for  the  super- 
natural force  of  Catholicity,  the  result  would  ha« 
been  immeasurably  and  irretrievably  worse.  Look 
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at  tibe  apostates  of  the  last  century,  who  fell 
away  like  rotten  pears  after  the  legal  relaxations 
of  1778,  and  you  will  see  that  I  am  not  supposing 
a  thmg  which  has  no  precedent  m  fact ;  and  yet 
I  can  show,  I  think,  that  the  position  of  Enghsh 
Catholics  since  that  time  has  been,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  more  di£Scult  one  than  it  ever  was.    If 
jm  trace  the  sliding  scale  of  persecution,  you  will 
see  what  I  mean.    The  no-popery  persecution  in 
Eo^d  has  had  five  phases,  and  is  enterine  upon 
asxth;  but  the  people  we  are  speaking  of  have 
tot  yet  had  their  plasticity  moulded  by  that,  and 
ac&  i^iase  has  had  its  own  special    effect  on 
iBK  idiom  it  concerned.    There  were  the  days 
backing  at  the  mercy  of  the  informers,  and  em- 
Imning  alive  under  a  gibbet :  the  days  of  mis- 
anaiy  priests,  and  of  those  who  sheltered  them 
Mthe  peril  of  their  lives ;  the  days  when  Mar- 
•nietClitherow  was  pressed  to  death,  and  Father 
■Oldcoro  was  butchered  alive  by  the  hangman's 
knife.    All   the   finest   qualities  of  regenerated 
faonanity  were  developned  in  those  days.    Heroic 
samples  trained  the  higher  instincts,  and  tempta- 
tion had  no  dignity.    Then  came  the  days   of 
social  stamping  out  and  moral  torture,  the  days 
^^  Catholics  were  consigned  to  unnoticed  out- 
lawry and  hopeless  inaction.    People  learned  to 
cnltiyate  passive  sufferance  in  those  days,  and  to 
\e  simply  patient,  as  one  learns  to  lie  still  under 
file  influence  of  a  leaden  headache.    They  were 
lieroes  and  heroines  in  those  days,  though  they 
^eie  safe  from  the  rack  and  the  hangman's  knife, 
for  they  bore  their  mental  pressing  to  death  in  the 
spirit  of  martyrs  ;  but  their  energising  power  grew 
weak,  like  an  arm  in  a  sling.    It  was  hardly  their 
&nlt,  but  the  fact  remains.    Then  came  the  days 
oCliberalistic  patronage  and  deceitful  offers,  when 
the  American  War  and  the  Irish  Rebellion  modi- 
fied the  policy  of  statesmen,  and  made  them  try 
^t  a  little  poisoned  honey  could  do — the  days 
0^  Dr.  Milner  and  the  Catholic  Committee.    The 
fltamping-out  system  had  done  its  work  to  a  cer- 
t^  extent :  so  had  Jansenism,  Gallicanism,  and 
Htt  great  French  Revolution.    The  conduct  of  not 
*few  showed  that  in  them  the  martyr  spirit  was 
.xaveped  with  a  half-unconscious  spirit  of  com- 
jpomise.    Then  came  the  days  of  emancipation, 
l^^en  bare  justice  looked   like  a  favour.    The 
flange  was  great,  but  its  effects  on  those  it  con- 
ned were  slow,  for  habits  alter  slowly.    Its  im- 
*diate  effiects  were  littie  more  perhaps  than  pre- 
^tory  and  suggestive :  its  remote  effects  ap- 
peared later,  when  the  influx  of  converts,  and  the 
^Dseqoent  numerical  increase  of  Catholics,  drew 
««n  more  or  less  within  the  social  current  of  the 
"ay.     Since,    then,   two   effects   have   become 
apparent— a  good  effect  on  many,  a  bad  effect 
op  some.      The   good   effect   is   that   English 
Ufliolics  are   gradually  recovering  the   use  of 
J^  energies ;  the  bad  effect  is  to  be  found  in 
«e  follies  you  have  been  speaking  of.    The  same 
^^  toms  the  wind-mills  and  blows  chimney-pots 
^;  bot  the  mischief  done  by  the  erratic  chimney- 
Pp«  w  Hmited,  and  the  wind-mills  grind  the  com 
«at  supports  life." 
]' You  are  right,"  said  he  mildly, 
l.knowthat,"  thought  I;  "but  what  is  the 
?^??  of  this  unwonted  disposition  to  acknow- 


Perhaps  he  read  or  guessed  what  was  in  my 
mind,  for  he  added  this  qualification. 

"But  their  worldliness  is  not  only  awkward,  it  is 
absolutely  vulgar ;  and  the  ladies'  dresses  are  the 
most  exaggerated  in  London ;  and  the  manners  of 
the  young  ladies,  both  married  and  single,  are 
rude  and  flippant." 

••  Too  often  it  is  so,"  I  replied.  "  Thqr  have, 
as  I  said,  mixed  with  the  Ptotestant  world,  and, 
being  inexperienced  in  its  ways,  have  copied  some 
of  its  most  unattractive  models.  But  what  is  offen- 
sive always  multiplies  itself  in  one's  imagination, 
especially  when  the  bad  models  are  commonly  seen 
in  a  lot,  and  the  good  ones  are  scattered.  What 
do  you  think,  for  instance,  of  the  second  Miss 
Arden?" 

Just  then  every  one  ro83  to  leave  the  dining- 
room.  It  seemed  that  he  took  advantage  of 
the  movement  to  avoid  answering  my  question, 
for  he  turned  away  a  littie,  and  then,  coming 
back  to  me  as  we  were  leaving  the  room, 
said : 

"  I  will  volunteer  to  acknowledge  that  there  is 
in  Catholic  women  a  distinctive  purity,  and  that  if 
the  people  I  have  been  criticising  were  not 
Catholics,  the^  would,  considering  all  circum- 
stances, be  infinitely  worse  than  they  are." 

"  And  what  do  you  infer  from  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  That  the  influence  which  did  so  much  ought 
to  have  done  more,"  he  replied  rather  shorUy. 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  "  No,  you  shall  not  have 
fka^  last  word  ;  so,  hurrying  after  him,  just  as  he 
was  goincf  to  speak  to  some  one  else,  I  said : 

"  The  dodge  of  unduly  exalting  a  power  for  the 
purpose  of  unduly  depressing  the  merit  of  its 
exercise  is  an  old  one,  and  unites  the  immediate 
advantages  of  injustice  with  the  staying  qualities 
of  apparent  fairness." 

He  stopped,  as  if  to  answer,  and  then  walked  on 
without  speaking  to  anyone.  In  the  drawing-room 
he  sought  out  the  youngest  Miss  Arden  as  soon 
as  might  be,  and  devoted  himself  to  her  with 
much  carefulness.  Evidentiy  he  was  in  love, 
either  with  her,  or  with  an  idea  which  she 
realized;  and,  for  a  keen-witted  man,  he  was 
straneely  obtuse  respecting  her.  She  was  not 
exactly  bored  by  him,  for  he  was  not  made  of  the 
stuff  that  bores  are  made  of;  but  in  all  civility 
and  friendliness  she  wished  him  farther  off.  Some 
one  else  evidentiy  wished  him  still  farther,  indeed, 
out  of  sight,  and  that  was  the  youn^  man  of 
whose  name  he  had  seemed  to  affect  ignorance 
when  I  wanted  to  know  who  he  was.  I  happened 
to  notice  the  fact,  and  should  probably  have  for- 
gotten it  without  delay,  if  Sherborne  had  not 
attracted  my  attention,  and  caused  me  to  search 
for  the  centre  of  his  mind. 

(To  be  conhnued.) 


The  most  agreeable  of  all  companions  is  a 
simple,  frank  man,  without  any  high  pretensions 
to  an  oppressive  greatness ;  one  who  loves  life  and 
understands  the  use  of  it;  obliging  alike  at  all 
hours ;  above  all,  of  a  golden  temper,  and  stead- 
frist  as  an  anchor.  For  such  a  one  we  gladly  ex- 
change the  matest  genius,  the  most  brilliant  wit, 
the  profoundest  thinker. 
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FIESTO    DE    TOROS,    SEVIIXA. 

A  FOREGONE  CONCLUSION. 


The  Sabbnth  comes,  a  day  of  b*e9<ed  rest ; 

AVbat  hallowi  it  apr>n  this  Christiaa  shore  ? 
Lo  1  it  is  sacred  to  a  soVmn  feas* : 

Hark !  heard  yoa  not  the  forest  monarch's  roar  ? 
Crushing  the  lance,  be  ssuffi  the  spouttpg  gore 

Of  man  and  steed,  o'erthrowa  beneath  his  horn ; 
The  tfaronit'd  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more; 

Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  fre»hly  torn, 
Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  e'en  affects  to  mourn. 

IN  a  time  when  in  our  own  land  men 
are  murmuring  at  the  cruelty  of  fox 
hunting,  it  is  instructive  to  note  the 
kind  ot  pastime  which  in  other  coun- 
tries is  tolerated  by  public  feeling ; 
and  in  illustration  of  this  we  give  the  following 
account  of  a  bull  fight  at  Seville,  which  was  sup- 
plied to  the  **  Tablet  **  by  an  English  officer 
travelling  in  Spain.  The  account  was  certainly 
not  written  with  any  humanitarian  purpose,  and, 
though  realistic,  is  sufficiently  picturesque. 

A  Sunday  in  April— alas,  be  it  said — not  long 
after  the  last  notes  of  the  fine  organ  had  ceased 
to  vibrate  within  the  walls  of  the  majestic 
Cathedral  of  Seville — where  two  nights  before  the 
voice  of  Gayarr^  had  thrilled  with  its  pathetic  ring 
a  dense  congregation— when  the  tramp  and  voice 
of  the  multitude  are  heard  commingling  throughout 
the  streets  of  the  city.  The  streams  of  life  converge 
unerringly  on  the  one  spot,  and  by  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  some  twelve  thousand  spectators  are 
assembled,  tier  above  tier,  in  the  huge  amphitheatre 
of  the  Plaza  de  Toros.  And  what  a  sight  is  dis- 
closed, in  this  modem  Coliseum  ?  A  confusion  of 
anxious  faces,  grave  countenances,  and  gentle 
looks,  alternate,  while  brilliant  colours  of  varied 
hue,  and  the  waving  of  fans,  and  play  of  handker- 
chiefs, impart  life  and  animation  to  the  scene. 

The  arena  is  being  carefully  watered,  when 
there  is  a  momentary  bustle,  caused  by  "the 
gods"  (at  the  bull  fight  they  occupy  the  pit), 
who,  seeing  much  vacant  space  on  the  shady 
side,  whereas  they  were  closely  packed  in  the  sun, 
suddenly  leap  the  barriers,  and,  to  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  the  police,  flock  into  the  empty 
places,  which  cost  much  more  than  those  in  the 
sun.  This  summary  re-distribution  of  seats 
having  been  right  radically  effected  in  the  face  of 
the  law,  and  winked  at  by  the  authorities,  who 
dared  not  attempt  to  eject  the  intruders,  matters 
gradually  settle  down,  and,  as  a  little  impatience 
is  becoming  manifest,  a  pleased  flutter  among  the 
crowd  announces  the  amval  of  the  ex^Queen,  who. 
with  a  brilliant  suife^  proceeds  to  occupy  the  seats 
of  honour. 

The  signal  is  now  given,  and  the  performers 
•enter  the  arena  in  processional  array.  First  come 
the  ^icadoreSt  or  mounted  spearmen ;  next,  the 
ckulos,  or  footmen,  carrying  on  one  arm  their 
showy  silk  cloaks  with  which  to  excite  the  bull ; 
and,  lastly,  the  executioners,  or  espadas,  followed 
by  the  mule  team  in  glittering  trappings,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  draw  away  the  slam.  They  file  past 
the  president  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  and  snow 
of  i^geantry,  and  then  a  clarion  note  is  sounded, 
the  key  of  the  bull's  cell  is  thrown  to  an  attendant, 


who  catches  it  in  his  feathered  cap.  and  all,  un- 
less the  immediate  performers,  withdraw.  These, 
the  picadores  and  a  few  chulos,  for  emergencies, 
take  up  their  respective  positions.  Then  there  is 
an  anxious  pause,  when  suddenly  the  sable  ball 
rushes  into  the  arena.  Coming  abruptly  from  the 
absolute  darkness  of  his  cell  into  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  and  confronted  suddenly  with  the  gaze  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  gaudy  apparel  of  the  occapanti 
of  the  circus,  the  bull  at  first  seems  dazed  and 
disconcerted ;  but  the  light  of  battle  soon  glemc 
in  his  sparkling  eyes,  an  object  of  attack  is » 
lected,  and  a  fell  swoop  is  made  at  his  intendel 
victim.  Alas,  poor  brute,  he  little  knows  hot 
surelyr,  and  how  soon  his  own  fate  will  be  sealed^ 
no  matter  what  valour  he  may  display,  or  how  fr^ 
quent  and  vehement  the  charge. 

The  bloody  tragedy  of  three  acts  has  now  com- 
menced, and  twenty  minutes  will  see  its  close. 
Incidents  of  thrilling  excitement  now  succeed  each 
other  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  the  flushed 
cheeks  and  outstretched  necks  of  thousands  shot 
how  keen  is  the  interest  felt  in  each  phase  and 
peril  of  the  deadly  combat.  The  picadores  aie 
almost  the  sole  performers  in  the  first  act.  Seated 
bolt-upright,  with  spear  in  hand  and  legs  cased  ii 
leather  and  iron,  they  await,  on  their  wretched 
blind-folded  decrepit  nags,  the  onslaught  of  tb« 
bull,  who,  knowing  the  spear  of  old,  is  chary  at 
first  first  to  face  it,  and  if  turned  is  shy  to  conn 
on  again.  If  the  charge,  though,  be  home,  tfafl 
horns  of  the  bull  are  buried  in  the  flank  or  chect 
of  the  horse,  and  the  force  of  the  shock  sometimci 
overturns  both  horse  and  man,  when  the  chul» 
rush  in  and  entice  the  bull  away,  while  the  fk9^ 
dor  is  freed  from  his  prostrate  steed ;  and  shooM 
the  poor  animal  be  able  to  stand  again  he  ii 
mounted  once  more,  and  the  picador  chalkngei 
anew  his  mortal  foe,  when  a  second  charge  ripi 
up  afresh  the  unfortunate  horse,  who,  maddened 
with  pain  and  steeped  in  gore,  crawls  on  a  fej 
paces,  treading  on  his  own  entrails,  till  at  lei  "^ 
he  staggers  and  falls,  his  sweat-whitened  fl< 
heaving  in  the  death  agony ;  then  there  is  a  si 
quiver  of  the  limbs,  and  all  is  over.  But  theil 
no  time  for  sentiment  or  to  pause,  the  Spaa 
has  seen  blood,  and  interest  is  at  fever  heat 
bull,  infuriated  at  the  sight  of  the  crimson  si 
rushes  frantically  at  another  picador,  Utit 
rip  is  given,  and  another  horse  quivers  in  a 
ot  blood.  Sometimes  the  charge  is  so  fierce 
horse  and  man  seem  bodily  lifted  in  the  air,  ^ 
the  chulos  draw  off  the  bull  as  he  is  about  to^ 
the  prostrate  picador.  Away  the  bull  flics  afld 
the  chulo  of  his  special  wrath,  and  the  pursuit  ■ 
sometimes  so  close,  that  a?  the  man  leaps  Aj 
barrier  he  seems  verily  to  be  lifted  over  on  thl 
bull's  horns.  The  bull,  thus  baffled  and  be* 
wildered,  wheels  round  to  seek  a  fresh  tormentor. 

The  second  act  now  begins,the  horses  that  sia^ 
vived  withdraw,  and  the  picador es  give  place  t« 
the  chulos,  who  become  the  sole  pcrfonnen. 
Lithe  of  body,  keen  of  eye,  and  strong  of  ner«, 
with  magic  array  they  spring  in  gaudy  array  hett 
and  there  about  the  circus,  and  brandishing  thdr 
coloured  cloaks,  proceed  to  further  c^f^JJ* 
blood-bespattered  bull,  venturing  at  times  ngK 
into  the  middle  of  the  arena,  to  be  closely  p«^ 
sued  to  the  barrier,  where  there  are  recesses  to  le- 
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oetvetlKffl,  bet  wlitcfa  are  too  narrow  to  admit 
the  brif,  ^  ^  thud  of  the  horn  against  the  screen 
anoonceshow  narrow  has  been  the  escape !  If 
a  rM  be  too  dosely  pressed,  another  runs  np 
anddtaws  the  foe  away.  But  at  length  the  bull 
b^  to  show  signs  of  exhskustion  ;  his  blood  has 
'  been  krag  trickling  from  the  numerous  spear- 
foonds  inflicted  by  the  picador es,  and  the  heaving 
iides  of  the  poor  three-year-old  grass-fed  brute 
fctoken  symptoms  of  distress.  Now  a  bander tllo 
ineais,  holding  two  little  barbed  darts,  decora- 
Ittiith  coloured  paper,  high  above  his  head, 
tti parallel,  and  awaits  the  charge,  when,  as  the 
M Items  to  toss  him,  he  gracefully  plunges 
teiiaDove  the  shoulder,  and  leaps  to  one  side 
,ifarfhis  antagonist.  The  more  the  symmetry 
uilfliich  they  are  inserted  the  louder  is  the 
HfbBse;  while  the  bull,  smarting  under  this 
Kb  infliction,  bounds  frantically  in  the  air  in 
!■  attempts  to  shake  them  out.  Then  another, 
iJwmetimes  a  third  pair  of  banderillos  is 
IMy  inserted.    The  gory  stream  is  now  flow- 

B freely  from  these  fresh  wounds,  and  the  bull's 
is  near,  for  at  length  comes  the  final  act. 
ie  messenger  of  death — the  espada—uo^  con- 
mts  alone  the  exhausted  and  palpitating  bull. 
>ilade  of  Toledo  flashes  in  one  hand,  while  a 
Iflag  is  waved  in  the  other— red  is  the  colour, 
ttse  it  enrages  the  bull  yet  conceals  his  blood. 
e  espada  is  a  model  of  muscular  strength, 
£ty,  and  grace,  cool  and  collected,  and  with 
tig\t  eye.  He  soon  concentrates  the  bull's 
tation  on  himself,  and  when  the  charge  is  made 
blinds  his  eyes  with  the  flag  and  leaps  aside, 
is  be  does  a  few  times  to  study  his  victim's 
ic  of  attack,  which  varies  much  with  the  disposi- 
» of  the  bull.  At  length,  seizing  a  favourable 
ortunity,  he  drives  the  sword  home  to  the  hilt. 

Where  the  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spine 
Sbeatbed  in  hts  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 

the  stroke  be  true  the  bulls  falls  slowly  at  his 
there  is  a  rush  of  blood  from  his  mouth,  and 
'Sighty  beast,  as  has  been  so  truly  said, 

Without  a  p-oan,  without  a  itmgsle  dies. 

,  amidst  the  frantic  shouts  and  exultations 
assembly  the  band  strikes  up,  the  mules 
in  with  tinkling  bells  and  flashing  in  all 
";le  of  tinsel  and  colour,  and  swiftly  drag 
form  away.    The  dead  horses  are  like- 
loved,  the  pools  of  blood  are  covered  with 
PCa  once  more  is  made  trim  and  neat  for 
>*toe  tragedy  to  be  enacted  with  bull  number 
and  so  on,  six  times,  when  the  vast  multitude 
ly  dissolves,  and  the  murmur  of  myriad  voices 
thaxd  as  the  people  file  away,  discussing  the 
■^  tive  merits  and  demerits  of  the  prime  movers 

thrilling  performance  now  at  an  end. 
[I'^while,  not  far  away  in  the  rich  pastures  of 
peia,  other  bulls  are  peacefully  grazing  whose 
Pfa  to  fiercely  gore  and  to  nobly  die  mzt^  come 
V  the  following  Sunday ;  meanwhile,  the  Giralda, 
fc  the  marveUoos  tower  of  that  name,  gently 
J»y»  to  each  breath  of  the  fitful  breeze,  the 
™e8  of  evening  fall,  and  the  stars  come  forth 
^gaze  and  blink  in  sorrow  over  the  blood  stained 
Rna,  DOW  80  still  and  deserted,  and  which  had 
*t  been  die  scene  of  so  much  cruelty  and  excite- 
'^t  and  passion  and  strife. 


OUR  LADIE. 


(7  he  inscriptions  in  capitals  between  the  following  verses, 
are  ail  on  bells  still  in  our  old  churches.) 


DIGNARK  ME  LAIDARE  TE,  VIRGO  SACRATA, 
DA   MlHI   VIRTUTEM  CONTRA  HOSTES  TUOS. 

IhEN  heresy  as^et  had  got 
No  footing  m  our  land. 
And  honouring  the  saints  was  not 
As  "idol-worship"  banned. 
Did  everywhere  the  shrines  appear 

Of  Mary  and  her  Child : 
Soon  may  again  our  land,  as  then. 
Be  ''Mary's  Dowry"  styled. 

IHl'  MERCI,   LADI  HELP. 

Our  maidens  learnt  of  her  to  be 

In  mind  and  manner  chaste : 
The  Model  of  all  purity ; 

God's  Mirror,  undefaced. 
Alas !  that  now  no  maiden's  brow 

Doth  flush  at  words  obscene : 
*Tis  plain  to  see,  to  learn  of  thee. 

Dear  Mother !  they've  ne'er  been. 

MARIA  MATER  DEI   MISERERE  MAI. 

The  very  outlaws  loved  so  much 

God's  Mother  and  our  Own, 
That  woman  they  would  never  touch 

For  her  dear  sake  alone : 
Them  well  repjiid  the  Mother-maid ; 

Though  bad,  her  children  too : 
Full  many  \  one,  unto  her  Son, 

From  wicked  ways  she  drew. 

AVE  MARIA  GIL\TIA  PLENA  DNS. 

Under  her  banner  loved  to  fight. 

Our  soldiers,  best  of  all ; 
"  For  God  and  for  Our  Ladie  bright,"* 

It  was  their  battle-call ; 
And  when  their  cause  had  her  applause. 

As  being  just,  did  she 
From  God  obtain  that  they  should  gain 

That  day  the  victory. 

HELP  MARI  QVOD  ROGER  O  KYRKEBY. 

Whene'er  the  Angelus  was  rung. 

Each  morning,  noon,  and  eve, 
Down  on  their  knees  went  old  and  young : 

What  sight  did  ye  perceive  ? 
The  gallant  knight,  in  armour  bright, 

The  man-at-arms  so  bold, 
The  farmer  bluff,  the  ploughman  rough. 

In  prayer  did  ye  behold. 

HAL  MARI  FUL  OF  GSAS. 

The  first  word  then  a  child  was  taught 
Was  **  Jesus ; "  and  the  next 

•  Used  at  mucb  at  "  S.  George  for  merrie  En  ;Und  "— JiosUjr 
both  togeth  jr. 
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Was  "  Mary : "  never  then  they  thought 

Our  Saviour  would  be  vext, 
That  we  should  love,  far,  far  above 

All  others  for  His  sake, 
His  Mother  sweet,  and  to  her  feet 

Our  loving  homage  take. 

And  then,  when  one  a-dying  lay, 

The  words  he  last  did  hear. 
The  words  he  last  was  taught  to  say. 

Were:  "Jesu!  Mary!'^    Dear 
To  Enelishmen  was  Mary  then : 

In  all  that  they  did  do 
She  had  a  part,  and  every  heart 

Held  her  its  Mother  true. 

J.  Wilson. 


A  MYSTERY  IN  THE  OLD  TOWN 
OF  WINCHESTER. 


By  K.  M.  Weld, 
Author  of  **Lily  the  Lost  One*^  •' Bessy  *^  etc.,  eU, 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

[he  prisoner  continued  unmoved 
dunne  these  statements,"  con- 
tinued Rebecca,  "and  the  judge 
proceeded  to  discover  by  evidence 
if  she  went  to  Southampton  on 
Monday,  and  he  then  asked  how,  if  so,  she 
came  to  be  at  Miss  Piggott's  door  on  Tuesday 
morning. 

**  One  witness — a  woman — curled  her  lip  con- 
temptuously as  she  asked  in  an  independent 
tone,  whether  she  might  not  go  to  Southamp- 
ton on  Monday  and  return  on  Tuesday  if  she 
pleased. 

"Prisoner  (against  advice)  said,  when  she 
was  at  Miss  Pig^ott's  door  so  early,  that 
she  was  very  vexed  at  not  getting  in  after 
having  rung  the  bell  half  a  dozen  times.  She 
thought  Miss  Piggott  had  returned  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  as  she  intended,  and  she  wished 
to  ask  leave  to  go  into  one  of  the  attics  in 
search  of  her  mother's  wedding-ring  which  she 
had  left  there. 

"  She  said  she  went  to  Miss  Piggott' s  so  early 
because  a  fnend  had  promised  to  give  her  a  lin 
in  his  market  cart  on  her  way  back  to  Southampton, 
and  though  of  course  she  knew  that  Miss  Piggott 
would  not  be  up,  she  trusted  that  the  servant  she 
was  to  bring  back  with  her  would  be. 

"  With  reference  to  Thomas  Wilson^  she  said : 
'Whv  did  I  start  and  look  alarmed,  indeed^ 
woula  not  any  one  have  started  and  looked 
alarmed  if  they  had  heard  how  he  was  wallop- 
ing his  unfortunate  donkey  and  swearing  at  it 
too  ?  Let  him  deny  this  if  he  can,'  she  continued, 
looking  spitefully  at  Wilson. 

"  The   witnesses  were  further  examined   and 
various  surmises  made,  but  no  further  light  was 
thrown  upon  the  mystery. 
**  At  last  the  juage  summed  up  the  case,  and 


said  that  he  could  not  see  any  grounds  I 
suspecting  Sarah  Huggins  of  haring  had  an 
thing  to  do  with  the  death  of  her  mistress,  i 
late  Miss  Piggott ;  that  it  seemed  quite  possib 
and  even  probable,  that  the  poor  lady  had  ac 
dentally  fallen  downstairs,  and  being  alone  in  t 
house  had  died  from  being  without  assistance* 
"There  was,  too,  the  possibility  of  iol)bi 
having  entered  the  house  and  having  given  ( 
blow  upon  the  temple,  and  this  was  renderedat 

grobable  by  the  fact  of  the  writing  desk  M 
een  broken  open. 

"The  whole  afiEair  was  a  dark  mystetyvl 
mystery  which  no  one  as  yet  could  faihofli;) 
he  saw  no  solid  reason  for  suspecting  Sn 
Huggins  of  having  been  in  sjiy  way  implicated 
the  death  of  her  unfortunate  mistress. 

"  The  judfi^e  was  about  to  retire,  and  the  sp 
tators  were  beginning  to  talk,  when  Cathei 
came  forward,  as  if  about  to  speak. 

"  Every  tongue  was  hushed  ;  the  silence  vai 
complete  as  to  be  almost  appalling ;  all  looker! 
her  with  eager  curiosity. 

"  She  cast  her  eyes  round  the  room  wifl 
scornful   smile,    looked   contemptuously  at 
judge,  and  said  in  a  sarcastic  tone : 

"  '  Now  that  you  have  finished  your  discoa 
and  expressed  your  conviction  of  my  innoceno 
will  speak.  If  I  valued  my  life,  I  should  r^ 
in  your  decision,  and  say  no  more ;  but  not  \ 
do  I  not  value  my  life,  but  if  you  do  not  haogj 
I  shall  certainly  put  an  end  to  my  own  existei 
for  life  has  become  hateful  to  me.  You  have 
cided  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  deal 
Miss  Piggott,  and  in  one  sense  you  are  lif 
She  went  on  to  say  that  she  did  not  inteni 
harm  her  mistress ;  but,  for  all  that,  she  was 
sole  cause  of  her  death.  She  was  a  fidgett][ 
son,  and  Catherine  disliked  her,  but  had  no  id 
tion  of  harming  her. 

"One  afternoon  she  went  out  to  tea,] 
Catherine  said  she  took  advantage  of  the 
tunity  to  invite  an  old  crony  of  hers  to  sp 
evenmg.  She  got  some  spirits  and  they 
themselves  thoroughly.  In  the  midst 
carouse.  Miss  Piggott  returned,  and  was  in 
ing  passion  at  having  been  waiting  at  the' 
She  began  to  scold  and  was  answered  with 
impertinence.  She  was  about  to  go  into  the  t^ 
to  pry  about,  and  as  Catherine  did  not 
to  do  this  she  pushed  past  her  so  roc^ 
she  might  get  down  first,  that  she  lost  her 
and  fell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  oc 
stairs. 

"Catherine  went  on  to  assert  that  shei 
down  as  fast  as  she  could,  but  was  honififl 
finding  her  senseless,  apparently  lulled  byai 
on  the  temple  as  she  fell  on  the  stone  flags. 

"  Catherine  said  that  she  felt  afraid  to  cj^ 
assistance  lest  she  should  he  suspected  of 
murder ;  and,  after  some  deliberation,  she  dd 
mined  to  leave  the  house  the  next  momiog  i 
go  to  Southampton,  where  she  had  Icftsi 
boxes,  and  from  thence  go  to  Liverpool  and  \ 
for  New  York.  She  took  the  key  of  the  hooJl 
Mrs.  Saunder's  housekeeper  the  next  mow 
telling  her  that  Miss  Piggott  had  g*"^^"*"?! 
and  had  discharged  her  before  leaving*  bi^ 
now  written  to  say  that,  as  she  should  not  «" 
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I  leferefte evening  with  her  new  servant,  Catherine 
lias toMver all  the  keys  to  Mrs.  Saunder's  charge 
loDtflibesent  some  one  for  them. 

''Sbetoldsomeof  her  acquaintance,  whom  she 
oetoslierway  down  Peter  Street,  that  she  was 
krway  to  Southampton  before  going  to  a  veiy 
place  in  Devonsnire.  She  walked  on  tiU 
cmt  to  Bishopstoke,  where  a  sudden  terror 
possession  of  her.  She  stopped  and  re- 
'  that  she  left  the  shutters  of  Miss 
's  boose  open,  and  if  Mrs.  Saunder*s  house- 
should  observe  this,  she  would  probably 
fte  bouse  to  close  them,  and  would  find  the 
Wy  of  poor  Miss  Piggott.  Suspicion 
til  upon  Catherine,  and  she  would  be 
before  she  had  time  to  escape  to 
After  some  reflection  she  determined 
it  this  by  returning  at  once  instead 
on  to  Southampton ;  she  engaged 
to  take  her  back  to  Winchester  just 
the  time  when  it  would  be  dusk,  and  the 
who  would  be  watching  for  Miss  Piggott*  s 
would  suppose  her  to  be  that  lady.  She 
U  pot  on  a  little  white  tippet  Miss  Piggott 
%wore,  and  of  which  she  had  taken  posses- 
k  and  that  was  sufficient  disguise. 
The  driver  of  the  carriage  was  sent  to  Mrs. 
ider's  for  the  key  of  the  house  and  she  entered 
ke  closed  the  shutters  at  the  back  of  the  house 
lot  the  front,  as  she  wished  it  to  appear  as  if 
iPi^ott  had  returned  home.  She  put  lights 
fes  Kggott's  room  and  her  own,  and  9ien 
eopoi  a  desk  and  took  possession  of  the  con- 
i  ihen  she  lay  down  but  could  not  close  her 
I  her  mind  was  filled  with  horror,  for  though 
Anted  that  she  had  committed  many  crimes, 
bd  never  before  caused  the  death  of  a  fellow 
to.  And  she  had  died  while  in  a  passion. 
boTFor  of  her  night,  alone  in  the  house  with 
lodvof  her  poor  mistress,  was  intense;  she 
Itrom  the  room  in  which  she  lay  to  another 
she  fell  on  the  floor  and  closed  her  eyes, 
morning  dawned ;  she  rose,  wrapped  her- 
her  cloak  and  went  to  the  back  door, 
to  leave  the  house  unobserved ;  but  just  as 
edtbe  door  Tom  Wilson  came  down  the 
her  great  annoyance, 
then  returned  to  Southampton  and  went 
Ing  house  she  knew.  She  thought  the 
(would  befriend  her,  but  for  the  hope  of  a 
induced  her  to  give  up' her  old  acquaint- 
the  detectives.  She  concluded  her  said 
repeating  that  she  knew  she  could  not  be 
ied  to  death,  but  that,  as  she  did  not  in- 
to Uve  she  would  own  that  her  real  name  was 
^e  SoUivan,  whose  name  appeared  in  the 
ipers  a  year  ago  as  suspected  of  a  serious 
and  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost 
voyage  to  Amenca.  She  added,  '  I  was 
wnccnied  in  that  great  jewellery  robbery  in 
jtodish  Square.' 

The  judge  now  silenced  her  and  told  her  that 
*wt  be  remanded  till  further  evidence  could 
^Jw^ied,    He  then  proceeded  to  the  other 

f^^^  ^  qttite  exhausted  by  her  narrative. 
!«e  following  day  she  continued  her  relation 
P«ch  Monica  was  deeply  interested. 
Uthctine,  though  for  a    moment   she  had 


seemed   abashed,    soon    recovered    her   forme 
effrontery,  tossed   her   head  and  looked  boldly 
round  the  room. 

"  I  had  been  listening  with  such  eagerness  that 
I  forgot  the  determination  I  had  made  of  conceal- 
ing myself,  and  when  a  person  moved  from  the 
row  in  front  of  me,  I  did  not  remark  that  there 
was  an  empty  space,  and  that  I  was  in  full  view 
of  the  culprit. 

"She  reco^ized  me  in  a  moment,  her  fiery 
black  eyes  dilated,  and  seemed  ready  to  start 
from  their  sockets,  a  fiendish  shriek  burst  firom 
her  lips  as  she  yelled  out  my  name  at  the  top  of 
her  voice. 

"  *  Rebecca !  Rebecca !  are  you  here  to  mock 
me!  to  rejoice?  Rebecca,  the  corrupter  of  my 
innocence !  Rebecca,  who  first  decoyed  me  to 
ruin,  you  alone  are  the  cause  of  all  my  crimes, 
and  all  my  woe !  You  will  be  the  cause  of  my 
losing  my  soul  for  eternity — yes,  yes,  for  eternity. 
But  tremble  for  yourself.  I  see  death  in  your 
face,  and  I  shall  torment  you  for  all  eternity.' 

**  Her  words  pierced  me  to  the  very  soul,  every 
thing  seemed  to  whirl  around  me,  and  I  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

"  I  know  not  how  long  it  was  before  J  came  to 
myself,  but  when  I  did  I  was  lying  on  a  bed 
in  a  small  room,  with  only  a  strange  woman, 
apparently  a  nurse,  by  my  side.  I  looked  round 
the  room,  and  tried  to  make  out  where  I  was,  and 
what  had  happened.  Suddenly  the  terrible  events 
of  the  day  rushed  into  my  mind,  and  I  hid  my  face 
in  my  hands. 

**  *  There  now,  you  are  better,'  said  the  nurse ; 
'  take  a  few  drops  of  this  brandy  and  water,  it 
will  cheer  you  up.  But  what  could  have  put  you 
in  such  a  fluster?  Was  she  that  did  so  many 
wicked  things,  any  relation  of  yours?  There, 
now,  dear,  tell  us  all  about  it,  it  will  do  you  good 
to  talk  a  bit.' 

"  I  made  no  reply. 

"Presently,  one  of  the  magistrates  (Captain 
Neville^  came  to  see  me ;  he  spoke  kindly,  and  I 
asked  him  what  had  happened,  and  why  I  was 
in  this  room  alone. 

"  '  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  remember  the 
words  of  that  wicked  woman,  Catherine  Sullivan  ? 
They  seemed  to  affect  you  so  deeply.' 

"  '  I  do,  indeed,  alas  ! '  I  answered. 

**  *  Well,'  he  replied,  *  everyone  else  has  heard 
them,  and  the  roughs  who  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  room  became  so  furious  that  you  might  have 
been  seriously  injured,  had  we  not  opened  the 
door  near  where  you  sat,  ordered  the  police 
to  carry  you  out  instantly,  and  then  locked  you  up 
in  this  room  to  save  your  life.  I  will  not  ask  you 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  accusations  of 
that  woman,  I  prefer  believing  there  was  not; 
but  now  compNOse  yourself,  and  remain  where  you 
are  for  the  night.  I  will  see  you  again  in  the 
morning.' 

**  Captain  Neville  kept  his  word,  and  came  to 
my  room  at  about  ten  o'clock.  He  looked  more 
than  usually  grave,  and  strongly  recommended 
me  to  leave  Winchester  private^,  as  Catherine's 
words  had  exasperated  everyone  to  such  a  degree 
against  me,  that  if  I  were  seen  in  the  streets  I 
should  be  mobbed  at  once,  and  no  one  could  be 
answerable  for  what  might  happen,  even  if  I  had 
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an  escort  of  police.    He  asked  me  where  I  wished 
to  go  to  ? 

**  I  replied,  that  I  thought  of  going  to  Lyming- 
ton  as  I  had  a  few  friends  there,  who,  I  felt  sure, 
would  give  me  shelter  for  a  time,  and  perhaps 
procure  me  some  emjjloyment. 

***  Very  well,'  replied  Captain  Neville,  *  I  will 
send  a  carriage  to  convey  you  a  few  miles  beyond 
Southampton ;  you  must  araw  down  the  blmds, 
and  no  one  will  recognize  you.' 

"  1  endeavoured  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
kind-hearted  captain,  but  he  replied  that  nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  opportunity 
of  doing  a  service  to  anyone. 

"  I  then  returned  to  the  subject  which  was  ever 
uppermost  in  my  mind  :  '  Catherine ! ' 

•"Do  tell  me.  sir  I  beg  of  you,  whether  you 
think  it  likely  that  this  unfortunate  woman  will  be 
severely  punished,  as  she  did  not  commit  the 
murder,  and  she  has  confessed  the  other  crimes 
without  compulsion.'  He  replied,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
she  deserved  severe  punishment — perhaps  even 
the  utmost  penalty  of  the  law. 

"  *  Oh  1 '  I  said,  '  I  hope  and  pray  that  mercy 
may  be  shown  to  her,  for  she  must  be  insane,  and 
perhaps  if  she  had  time  given  her,  she  might  re- 
pent, and  her  soul  be  saved.  I  intreat  you,  sir, 
to  l^t  me  know  if  she  is  reprieved,  do  not  refuse 
me  this  ?    I  entreat  you  on  my  knees  ?  * 

"  He  replied  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  deceive 
ipe,  and  told  me  Catherine  Sullivan  was  dead. 

**  I  started  from  my  seat,  and  exclaimed : 
.  "  *  Dead !  dead  !  impossible  I    What  can  you 
mean  ? ' 

"He  went  on  to  say  that  she  was  found 
dead  in  her  bed  this  morning.  When  the  officials 
first  entere4  the  room  they  thought  she  was 
asleep,  for  the  expressions  she  had  made  use  of 
the  day  before  regarding  her  wish  to  end  her  life 
had  made  them  remove  from  her  cell  every  object 
that  they  thought  she  might  convert  into  a  means 
of  suicide,  but  on  approaching  her  bed  they  saw 
^t  once  that  she  was  dead.  The  doctor  was  sent 
for  and  examined  the  corpse,  and  pronounced 
that  she  had  been  dead  many  hours.  As  far  as 
he  could  judge  from  appearances,  she  had  had 
a  heart  complaint,  and  that  the  exitement  of  the 
previous  day  had  increased  and  brought  it  to  a 
climax.  She  had  probably  died  as  soon  as  she 
lay  down  on  her  bed. 

"  I  could  not  utter  a  word,  but  I  felt  that  my 
misery  was  increased  ten  fold ;  that  Catherine's 
words  would  come  true ;  that  I  should  die,  and 
that  she  would,  ^s  she  had  said,  torment  me,  and 
reproach  me  for  eternity. 

**  My  silence  and  apparent  calmness  made 
Captain  Neville  suppose  that  I  was  satisfied,  for 
that  I  felt  I  could  do  nothing  more,  therefore  he 
merely  told  me  that  the  carriage  for  me  would  be 
at  the  door  in  about  an  hour,  for  the  sooner  I  now 
left  Winchester  the.  better. 

*'The  carriage  came  at  the  time  nan^ed  and 
conveyed  me  a  few  miles  beyond  Southampton. 
I  got  out,  but  determined  not  to  go. near  the 
town,  bui  by  decrees  walk  to  Lymington. 

**  I  had  sufficient  money  in  my  pocket  to  pur- 
chase necessaries  on  my  journey,  and  to  pay  for 
a  night's  lodging  in  the  cottages  which  1  should 


pass  on  my  way.    I  did  not  enter  Lyndburst,  I 
wended  my  way  slowly  through  the  New  Forest 

*'  Each  day  I  felt  more  and  more  weak,  mc 
and  more  unable  to  walk,  and  on  the  fourth  d 
after  leaving  Winchester  fairly  broke  down, 
could  not  take  another  step,  but  lay  down  io 
old  bam  on  the  roadside.  I  became  gradua 
worse  and  worse,  the  fever  which  racked  tn 
limb  increased,  my  reason  left  me,  and  I  reme 
ber  nothing  more.  I  have  been  told  that  1 1 
found  lying  qi^ite  insensible,  by  a  boy  vfai^i 
looking  after  bis  cows,  came  in  by  chance, « 
hearing  a  groan  looked  about  to  see  wheodi 
proceeded.  He  saw  that  I  was  ill,  and  hastei 
home  to  obtain  assistance. 

•*  His  fathei;  and  brother  came,  and  carriedi 
to  their  cottage,  and  sent  a  boy  to  fetch  a  dool 

"The  doctor  came,  and  did  all  in  hispowec 
relieve  me.  Reason  returned  after  a  tune,  i 
with  it  my  feelings  of  inexpressible  misetj. 
wished  I  had  died  where  they  fouiid  me,  I  wii 
reason  had  never  returned. 

'*  I  frightened  the  good,  simple  cottagers  t 
ribly  by  my  words  of  despair ;  they  knew  ootil 
to  say,  or  now  to  comfort  me.  At  last  the  mott 
who  had  seen  you  two  or  three  times  at  sick  be 
thought  of  asking  you  to  come  and  help  then 
nurse  me.  A  good  woman  living  near  undeit 
this  kind  office,  and  I  can  never  be  thaol 
enough  to  her  for  sending  roe  one  who  has  li 
like  an  angel  from  heaven  to  me.  And  noi 
have  only  to  ajWait  in  calm  hope  the  momeoti^ 
it  may  please ,  God  to  summon  me  to  appearl 
fore  Him  to  be  judged  for  eternity. 

**  And  now,."  she  said,  when  she  had  fin; 
''  I  will  give  you  all  the  proper  directions  in 
that  you  may  be  able  to  get  your  aunt's  *' 
without  difficulty,  and  the  sum  she  left  pi 
invested  will  give  you  a  comfortable  little 
pendence  for  the  remainder  of  your  days; 
you  will  doubtlesss  continue  to  live  wkb 
kind  friend,  Miss  Clayton,  you  have  a 
future  to  look  forward  to." 

She  then  told  Monica  to  open  a  sinall 
parcel,  which  was  securely  fastened  iosi 
sUys.  It  contained  the  diflfereiit  doo 
necessary  to  enable  Monica  to  claim  and 
ceive  her  legacy  from  the  trustees  of  her 
wili* 

She  was  then  content  and  taking  Moa 
hapd  affectionately,  said : 

**  I  have  now  nothing  more  to  trouble  roj  ■ 
for  I  have  done  everything  in  ray  pouer  to  t^ 
my^faults  and  I  trust  that  God,  in  His  goodi 
will  forgive  me,  as  I  am  truly  penitent  for  hM 
offended  Him."  ' 

The  reply  to  Monica's  enquiries  why  she  I 
not  t  been  sooner  sent  for,  was  that,  as  ( 
could  •  be  of  no  possible  use,  the  doctor  s3m 
would  be  better  for  her  to  have  rest  for  a  titne,^ 
that  the  sick  woman  would  probably  not  kno*' 
if  she  came. 

Monica  approached  the  bedside  of  the  po 
sufferer,  and  felt  her  pulse.  She  looked  op»r 
cognized  her  in  a  moment,  and  exclaimed 

**Oh,  how  very  long  you  have  been  i**^?!** 
I  cannot  express  how  wretched,  and  howfirightrti 
I  have  been  ;  do  you  not  see,  even  nov,  antw 
demons  and  black  figures  crowded  togcibcrmi^ 
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temas  of  the  room.     Before  you  came  they  stood 

•rofled  my  bed,  they  made  threatening  grimaces. 

^told  me  I  should  soon  be  one  of  them.     I 

mntoask  for  mercy,  but  they  drowned  my  voice 

^ftcffing  me  there  was  no  forgiveness  for  me. 

id  I  saw  Catherine's  face,  and  she  told  me  that 

rsoul  was  lost  through  me.     But  the  sight  of 

I  has  sent  them  away.     Promise,  dear  Monica, 

It  you  will  hold  my  hand  until  I  breathe  my 

t;  for,  then,  no  evil  spirit  will  dare  approach, 

|fil  my  mind  with  despair.     And  will  you  pray 

De  to  the  last;  will  you  continue  to  say  with 

i '  Forgive  this  sinner  who  repents,  for  I  forgive 

>BMBgh  poor  Monica  was  almost  overcome  by 
^«id  horror  at  these  words,  which  yet  she  re- 
'  1  as  in  some  degree  as  the  effect  of  the  de- 
of  fever,  she  was  well  aware  how  wicked 
:ca*s  life  had  been,  and  knew  the  devil  would 
vour  to  make  use  of  the  weakness  of  her 
moments  to  try  and  drive  her  to  despair  of 
p mercy  of  God.  So  she  answered  firmly  : 
r  The  mercy  of  God  is  infinite,  and  He  will  no 
pibt  pardon  the  sins  of  which  you  have  so  truly 

tnted,  and  for  which  yov,  have  received  absolu- 
from  His  minister.  Perhaps  Father  O'Leary 
^be  able  to  return  before  God  calls  you  hence, 
t  would  have  been  here  before  now  if  he  had  not 
b  obliged  to  return  to  his  mission  and  stay 
bre  on  account  of  a  sickness  which  has  broken 
K  amongst  his  people.  He  will  probably  come 
^morrow  and  give  you  the  last  blessing." 
•Tbe  poor  woman  looked  gratefully  at  Monica, 
Jt  she  said  she  felt  certain  that  her  end  was  very 

™d  she  was  right.  Her  breathing  became 
pre  and  more  laboured,  while  Monica  remained 
fher  side,  repeating  short  prayers ;  the  dying 
fcnan  joined  as  long  as  she  was  able.  At  last, 
fcdews  of  death  gradually  gathered  on  her  fore- 
bd,  her  eyes  became  fixed,  and  obscured  by  a 
wk  film,  but  she  continued  to  whisper  at  inter- 
■Is: 

I**  Monica,  stand  close,  nearer,  nearer  still ;  do 

it  move  from  my  side !  " 

JAt length  she  became  speechless,  but  Monica 

•jtmued  to  repeat  her  words  : 

r  %God,  have  mercy  on  me,  forgive  me.*' 

^ddenly  Rebecca  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked 

Pftonica  with  an  expression  of  joy,  such  as  had 

Ptt  before  appeared  on  her  face,  and,  recover- 

gjhe  power   of  speech  for  a  moment  whis- 

t2  ^™  forgiven  !  all  the  black  spirits  and 
J*^rine,  too,  are  gone.  Thanks,  oh,  thanks, 
l^^rand  merciful  Saviour  !  " 
I  The  next  moment  she  was  gone,  but  the  happy 
«pression  remained  on  her  tace,  and  continued 
:"«reeven  after  she  was  placed  in  her  cottin. 
rio  de  continued, ) 


thJ  ^^^*^h  word  for  pepper  is  derived  from 
^J^J?*Pe  of  a  certain  Fathef  Poivre,  a  missionary 
Uchin  China,  who,  while  a  prisoner  at 
tau  K  '  ^**'"^  ^^"^  ^"  cuhivate  the  spice,  and 
h1  j^**^  secret  to  the  farmers  in  the  French 
otpendeocies. 


QUEBEC. 


HE  old  town  of  Quebec  has  a  peculiar 
interest  from  the  circumstance  of  its- 
having  been  built  by  the  French  in 
the  times  of  the  early  history  of  the 
colony.  Some  of  the  remarkable 
large  stone  buildings  in  the  city  date  from  these 
days.  Such  are  the  H6tel  Dieu  and  the  convent 
of  the  Ursulines.  The  first  military  adventurers, 
fired  with  the  desire  to  discover  new  lands  and  to- 
place  them  under  the  dominion  of  the  French 
crown,  sought  also  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
Whenever  they  founded  colonies,  the  religiou& 
communities  came  in  their  wake,  sending  forward 
devoted  missionaries  and  founding  houses  for 
sisters,  where  the  sick  might  be  tended  and  the 
children  instructed.  Of  smgular  interest  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Ursulines  where  most  of  the 
young  ladies  of  Quebec  receive  their  education,, 
and  where  the  skull  of  the  Marquis  Montcalm  „ 
the  brave  defender  of  the  town  agamst  the  English 
under  General  Wolfe  is  kept,  and  in  the  chapel  is- 
a  monument  to  him.  Of  still  greater  interest,  ot> 
account  of  the  memorials  it  contains,  is  the  H6tel 
Dieu.  Here  the  marks  of  British  cannon  balls- 
may  be  seen  in  the  rafters  in  the  passages.  A 
fine  bust  of  one  of  the  first  martyrs  slain  by  the 
Indians,  named  Brebeuf,  and  autographs  of  SS. 
Vincent  of  Paul  and  Francis  of  Sales  and  other 
great  men,  who  sent  forward  on  their  successfuV 
campaigns  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  are  preserved. 
The  names  of  each  of  the  sisters  who  have  live<^ 
here  since  the  time  of  the  foundress,  the  Duchessn 
d'Arquillan,  are  written  on  tablets  kept  since  the^ 
first  of  her  followers  died.  Devoted  to  the  causes 
of  God,  and  mtent  on  sending  out  missions^  she 
and  other  women  of  her  day  appear  to  us  now,  as^ 
among  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  childrea  of' 
France  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize  the  dangers 
to  which  the  first  colonies  here  were  exposed  by 
the  incursions  of  savage  Indians.  At  one  time 
the  threats  of  massacre  by  tne  Iroquois  kept  the 
garrison  of  Quebec  in  alarm.  A  state  of  siege 
was  not  uncommon ;  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
savages  meant  to  destroy  the  town  and  cariy 
away  ihe  sisters  who  were  ordered  to  be  lodged 
in  the  Jesuit  quarters  near  the  cathedral.  The 
mother  superior  wrote :  "  We  are  between  life  and 
death,  ^o  one  can  be  assured  of  safety  from  the 
fury  of  the  barbarians  ;  "  and  this  is  followed  by 
the  strongest  expressions  of  dependence  on  the 
hand  of  God. 

Tales  were  told  amid  the  distress  of  the 
colonists  of  the  power  of  religion.  Two  French 
soldiers  had  been  surprised  in  the  woods  by  a 
party  of  Iroquois  near  the  hamlet  ol  Three 
Rivers  and  carried  off  to  captivity.  One  of  the 
soldiers  had  received  a  bullet,  which  renoained 
embedded  in  his  body.  An  Iroquois  warrio*,.  ini 
order  to  prolong  a  life  which  was  to  be  sacrificedi 
under  the  refinements  of  cruelty  which  were  in»- 
flicted  on  prisoners,  probed  the  wound  and  cleverly^ 
extracted  the  bullet.  He  then  bound  up  the  wound 
applying  wild  herbs  to  it,  and  tended  the  man  so 
well,  that  before  the  end  of  the  journey  there  was 
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the  promise  of  a  complete  cure.  As  the  party 
approached  the  Indian  quarters,  one  of  the  band 
was  sent  ahead  to  give  notice  of  their  arrival. 
The  Indians  poured  forth  and  arranged  themselves 
in  two  lines  at  the  entrance  of  the  village.  The 
two  unhappy  prisoners  were  stripped,  and  made 
to  run  the  gauntlet  amid  a  hail  of  blows.  They 
were  then  left  on  the  ground  almost  dead.  At 
nightfall  they  saw  stealing  along  a  human  being, 
whom  they  recognized  as  a  Huron  Christian.  He 
came  to  tnem  and  exhorted  them  in  words  of  ad- 
mirable faith  to  endure  their  pains  with  patience, 
and  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  care  of  the 
God  who  had  so  marvellously  protected  himself. 
He  added  that  the  time  of  their  sufferings  was 
nearly  over  and  that  they  would  soon  receive  their 
recompense  ;  "  for,"  he  said,  **  your  fate  has  been 
decided ;  to-morrow  at  dawn  you  will  be  burned. 
Be  of  good  courage  and  remember  me  when  you 
are  in  heaven."  The  two  victims  were  consoled 
by  this ;  they  passed  the  night  in  prayer  and  in 
mutually  encouraging  each  other  to  bear  all  for 
the  love  of  Christ.  At  len^h  came  the  dawn. 
The  sun  rose,  and  the  morning  wore  on  without 
any  unusual  movement  taking  ^lace.  It  ap- 
peared that  an  envoy  had  arrived  from  the 
district  of  Montagu6.  He  had  assembled  the 
chiefs  and  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to 
deliverer  the  two  prisoners  to  his  tribe  to  be  used 
as  a  help  in  procuring  a  treaty  with  the  French. 
The  prisoners  were  brought  before  the  council  and 
faeara  with  surprise  that  instead  of  bein^f  roasted 
at  the  stake  they  were  to  receive  their  liberty. 
But  their  danger  was  not  yet  over ;  an  Iroquois 
warrior,  furious  at  hearing  that  they  were  to 
escape  went  in  pursuit  of  them  tomahawk  in 
hand,  and  they  would  have  perished  had  not  a 
friendly  Huron  given  them  shelter  and  hiding  in 
his  hut.  When  this  peril  was  over  they  were 
conducted  out  of  the  village  and  pursued  their 
way  to  Montagu6.  In  spite  of  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey  and  the  wounds  with  which  they  were 
covered  the  two  Frenchmen  were  thankful  that 
the  end  of  their  captivity  was  near,  when  one 
morning  they  found  that  their  guide  had  deserted 
them.  Not  knowing  in  what  direction  to  proceed 
they  became  lost  and  walked  at  random,  a  prey 
to  terrible  anxiety,  to  privation  and  to  cola. 
Trembling  lest  they  should  be  discovered  by  the 
camp  of  a  hostile  tribe  which  they  found  them- 
selves near,  they  entered  a  hut  which  seemed 
abandoned  by  its  owner.  When  about  to  hide 
they  found  that  it  was  tenanted  by  a  squaw,  who, 
when  she  looked  at  them,  rocognized  them  as 
fugitives,  and  received  them  with  kindness.  She 
addressed  them  in  good  French,  and  said  she 
would  take  them  under  her  protection.  The  name 
of  this  woman  was  Margaret,  she  was  a  Christian 
captive  taken  from  among  the  poor  Hurons,  who 
were  scattered  among  Sieir  enemies.  She  had 
formerly  received  instruction  from  the  Ursuline 
sisters  at  Quebec,  and  in  her  girlish  days  had 
often  entered  the  H6tel  Dieu,  and  witnessed  the 
motherly  care  bestowed  upon  the  patients  in  the 
hospital.  Profoundly  moved  she  had  determined 
to  imitate  the  sisters.  She  hid  the  Frenchmen  in 
a  comer  of  the  hut,  lit  a  fire  to  warm  them,  gave 
them  good  food  and  dressed  their  wounds  with 
healing  plants  of  which  she  knew  the  virtues.   She 


spoke  much  of  what  she  had  seen  in  Quebec, 
said  the  memory  of  the  example  she  had  witaesi 
there,  was  a  great  encouragement  to  perseveri 
the  Christian  ^th.  But  tneir  retreat  was  a 
pected  and  discovered.  Still  they  were  well-treaf 
by  the  tribe,  who  had  never  before  been  frieq 
to  a  white  man  and  conducted  to  Montagu^,  h 
they  came  under  the  authority  of  a  great  cl 
whose  policy  it  was  to  be  friendly  to  the  Frei 
and  he  gave  over  to  the  Governor  de  l/Lks\ 
men  who  had  $o  often  given  themselves  up  as' 


The  Last  Gladiatorial  Fight.— InJ 
Honorius  was  Emperor  of  Rome.  At  that  t 
in  the  remote  deserts  of  Libya,  there  di 
monk  named  Telemachus.  He  had  heard  of  t 
awfiil  scenes  in  the  far-off  Colosseum  at  RomeJ 
the  baths  and  market  places  of  Alexandria,  iJ 
Jewries  of  Cyrene,  in  the  mouth  of  every  itinc 
eastern  story-teller,  the  festive  massacres  of 
Colosseum  would  doubtless  be  clothed  in  co' 
truly  very  appalling,  yet  scarcely  more  appa 
than  the  truth.  Telemachus  brooded  over  t] 
horrors  until  his  mission  dawned  upon  him. 
was  ordained  by  heaven  to  put  an  end  td 
slaughter  of  human  beings  in  the  Colossi 
He  made  his  way  to  Rome.  He  entered 
Colosseum  with  the  throng,  at  the  time 
gladiators  were  parading  before  the  em 
with  uplifted  swords  and  the  wild  mo< 
of  homage — **  Morituri  te  salutanty  E 
ing  his  way  to  the  barrier,  he  leaped  ov4 
the  moment  when  the  contestants  rushed  at 
other,  and  threw  himself  between  them,  bi< 
them  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  desist.  To  1 
astonishment  succeeded  imperial  contempt) 
popular  fury.  Telemachus  fell,  slain  by 
swords  of  the  gladiators.  Legend  may  adoil 
tale  and  fancy  fill  out  the  picture,  but  tlie 
fact  remains  there  never  was  another  gladia 
fight  in  the  Colosseum. 
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"IT   ^ATED  MY  LIFE' 


tP«f1^  tW99t  ba4  cbiAtnod  A  ilroEii^^  bold 


me.     Id  a  ftiw  d^yt  I  wii  rjuito  tv^*!!/^— i?c#ra(?/ /r»ii  tcthr  of  O,  HUgtnxld,  £i 
'ly  tS9rv>##/)n«d>)UI  ^  fA«  JfanfiAH^^r  Oua^dian  in  Albania,  r^trring  to 

rAMPLOUftirS  PYRETIC  SALINE 


IS 


EFFERVESCING     AND     TASTELESS,     FORMING    A    MOST    INVIGORATIN 
VITAUSING.   AND   REFRESHING  DRAUGHT, 


PROVT.  MORGAN.  TURLEV,  GIBBON,  SPARKS,  DOWSING,  STEVm 
CARR  ^AC/CSON,  aiid  many  ol her  Medical  Gen  t  Una  n^  have  given  unqualifitd  tesfimoi 
/a  ih€  import  a  fut  of  the  discovery  and  the  immense  value  of 

HIS  GREAT  REMED1 

.  ,,^  AS  pG^^eamnjf  elemeDts  mort  fisteQti&l  fbi  the  restoration  and  miiJDtena.i)ce  of  He^th,  Triib  perfect  Vieoai 

lt*«tTw  inmnt  relief  m  HEADACHE,  SEA  or  BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  CONSTIPATION.  INl 
GE.STION,  LASSITUDE,  HEAR  I  BURN,  Aod  FEVERISH  COLDS;  orevests  A&d  qukklv  ciirAi  • 
iiOf«t  fortn  of  TYPHUS,  SCARLET,  and  other  FEVERS,  SMALLPOX,  MEASLES,  and  ERUPriVE 
SKXN  COMPLAINTS,  and  vinoui  other  altered  conditioDt  of  the  blood.     It  ii  <A«  cure  toe  CHOLERA.' 

OAirXZOWS  —  Sv.  Wlleoa   wiittt :    W«  all  know  how  mttch  rabblth  it  put  In 

tho  mavkot  in  InlUtlon  of  it. 
Ift  Pitc«it  GUss«Stopperril  BoUleii  fi.  6d.|  4s.  6d.,  iis.>  lad  sii.  each* 
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H.    LAMPLOUGH,    Ua    HOLBORN    HILL    LONDON* 


Price   3s. 
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/^     collection    of    short    Stories    and    Poems, 
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Chambcrlin's  Granulated  Dog  Foodj 

This  Food  has  now  been  ia  use  for  some  years,  and  the  gre^it  success  it  has  *ttaio©d 
its   superiority   over  all   other  prepared   Food   for   uo^^^ 

Twopence  Per  Packet. 
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Special  Qmtaf ions  fur  Large  Quantities, 
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"Icti'c  my 
Restoration 

to  Health 

and  Beauty 

to  the 

CUTICURA 
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rO    GOLD   MKDALS,    HE  ALT/I  EXMinTTIOW 


B  R  A  D  F  O  R  D'S 

PATi:XT    "VOWEL"   A  I 

Washing,  Wringing 

AND 

Manglins  Machine 

Is  PERFECT  as  a  TVasher,  a  Wringer, 

and  a  Mangier* 
See  *'  Vvwrl  **  Tesiimony.  containinff  tbe  Fsperi* 

«5t»co  of  owr  5CM>  uten.  I 

Trial  free,  carriage  hc*^  fuU   initnictions  free,    I 

and  tati&Uction  always  gu&rmfit««d. 


£XTS.ACT. 

*'  77te  *  Vozcrr  Ai  is  the 
best  value  of  any  thing  in 
my  homel  ani  the  beit 
la  II  mi  re  is  /  r.rr  had,  We 
have  really  na  trttubte  ivUh 
our  washing  now^  and  that 
is  high  praise  J  considering 
the  constant  rsfcirty  and 
tronhle  be/ore  we  had  the 
Machined 
Purch.vser's  Letter* 
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A'^' 


'  VOWEL 


Maaglea  from  45«.    W  nnee^  frem  a3i7    Write  for  New  1   RRA^^'^C*^^^^  ■^r'^  ^^fa^ttc^: 
^'  CaUlogu©.  f;' 

Will  wa«h  dgbt  Jbim    THOS,  BRADFORD  Bt  CO.,  HIgliHdboni.Lowooic;   ' 
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WE  ENTER  THE  HOUSE  AT  THE  FOUR  WAYS. 


Sjjtclrorne;  ox,  i\it  gouse  at  Ifee  ^aixx  Mags* 

By   EDWARD    HENEAGE   DERING, 

Au/Aor  of  the  •'  Chiefiain's  Daughter  and  other  Poems;'  "  Grey's  Court,''  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER   VIW.— {^Continued,) 

£  thin^  I  perceived  plainly  at  and 
abi)ut  that  time,  viz.,  the  incalculable 
mischief  arising  from  extravagant  dress 


Catholics,"  to  use  a  popular  Protestant  term.  I 
saw  it  reflected  in  the  words  of  various  people  as 
in  a  looking-glass,  for  several  people  referred  to  it 
while  conversing  with  myself  unreservedly,  under 


wd  social  impertinence  on  the  part  of  "  strict    the  impression  that  I  was  a  Protestant.   And  each 
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of  them  expressed  or  implied  individually  an  in- 
crease of  that  complex  mis- apprehension  which  is 
the  palladium  of  anti-Catholic  prejudices  in 
£ng:land.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  showed 
the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  their  inferences.  I 
might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  deer  in  the 
park. 

The  evening  passed  off  pleasantiy  enough,  but 
with  nothing  particular  to  mark  it,  except  that 
Sherborne,  being  a  sensitive  man,  and  quick  of 
perception,  nevertheless  consented  to  play  the 
part  of  a  bore  per  accidens  in  respect  of  Miss 
Winifred  Arden. . 

Then  there  w^s  a  limited  migration  to  a 
smoking-room,  Crayston  being  among  the  num- 
ber, to  the  disadvantage  of  everybody ;  for  he  was 
one  of  those  men  whose  presence  is  pestilential, 
and  especially  so  when  they  speak  feelingly.  I 
had  hoped  that  we  were  rid  of  him,  as  his  place 
was  not  far  off;  but  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
staying  two  days  at  Bramscote,  so  there  he  was 
still ;  and  there  was  Sherborne,  but  he  was  in  a 
mild  and  moody  humour,  and  after  coming  little 
farther  than  the  door,  he  went  aWay  under  the 
plea  of  a  headache. 

Then  Crayston  unfolded  himself  in  varying  hues, 
all  having  the  same  object,  as  a  tailor  displays  his 
book  of  patterns  ;  but  his  talk  differed  widely  from 
what  it  was  when  I  overheard  his  dialogue  with 
Mr.  Glenfillan  Bruff.  Liberalistic  no-poperyism, 
fortified  with  didactic  self-assertion,  was  his  little 
game  then,  being  calculated  to  Insure  at  once  the 
sympathies  and  the  deprecatory  hero-worship  of 
that  worthy  optimist ;  but  now  he  took  another 
line,  equally  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading his  audience.  It  may  be  described  as  the 
limited  easy-going  line,  and  is  very  efficacious 
against  the  judicial  offences  of  unwary  Catholics, 
who  are  apt  to  judge  it  by  rules  of  interpretation 
exclusively  charitable — which  was  Sir  Roger's 
mistake  on  that  occasion-r-or  else  are  in  danger  of 
unconsciously  tempering  their  charity  with  a  little 
pseudo-amiable  human  respect,  as  his  son, 
Edward  Arden.  did,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
ideas  had  to  travel  throt^  a  certain  empty 
space,  and  were  apt  to  lose  their  way  some- 
times. 

"You  were  speaking  of  having  been  at  Florence 
when  a  boy,'*  said  Sir  Roger.  **  You  passed  some 
time  there,  I  think." 

His  manner,  as  he  said  this,  was  simply  perfect 
in  point  of  good  breeding,  both  natural  and 
habitual ;  Crayston 's  was  polished  on  the  surface 
and  hard  underneath.  Sir  Roger  never  smoked. 
He  came  into  the  room  for  the  one  and  undivided 
purpose  of  making  himself  agreeable,  and  he  was 
so :  but  so  are  the  effects  of  opium.  He  made  a 
conspicuous  pause  of  some  seconds  in  answer  to 
Sir  Roger's  question,  and  then  said  in  a  regretful 
tone  of  voice : 

"  Yes,  I  was  bom  at  Florence.  All  the 
pleasant  memories  of  my  early  life,  and  all  the 
painful  ones,  too,  belong  to  the  time  I  passed 
there.  My  school  and  university  life  had  no 
particular  colouring." 

*•  Colouring  I  "  echoed  Edward  Arden  in  a  low 
voice,  looking  much  perplexed  and  pulling  hard 
at  his  pipe  whilst  he  looked  with  roard  eyes  at 
the  opposite  wall.  _ 


His  elder  brother,  who  had  decorated  the 
results  of  doing  nothing  at  college  by  pitch- 
forking on  the  surface  of  his  mind  scraps  froa 
dangerous  authors,  and  amusing  his  silly,  but  not 
vicious  self-conceit  with  false  philosophy,  like  \ 
child  playing  with  fireworks,  shook  his  head 
sapiently,  and  whispered  something :  whereupoft 
the  other  replied : 

"  /  know,  I  didn't  suppose  he  was  a  paioto. 
But  what  does  he  want  to  talk  poetry  for  ? " 

In  the  meanwhile  Crayston  had  gone  oq  tl 
say: 

"  I  have  liked  a  great  many  places,  but  I  o^ 
most  for  the  place  I  knew  best  when  a  child." 

"A  good  feeling  that — shows  that  hisbeaitl 
sound,"  thought  Sir  Roger.  I  knowhethoufp 
so,  for  I  could  read  it  in  the  kindly  smile  that  toa 
up  its  position  on  his  transparently  honest  cooi 
tenance.  Crayston,  too,  saw  it,  and  proceeded  I 
angle  for  the  sympathies  of  the  younger  genea 
tion. 

**  It's  a  long  time  ago,"  he  said.  "  You  youn 
fellows  have  it  all  before  you :  /  have  let  a 
chances  go  by— such  as  I  have  had.  /  belong  i 
the  generation  of  men  who  may  maintaiii  whi 
they  have  gained  in  ^he  battle  of  life,  but  canu 
acquire :  you  are  of  the  generation  representativi 
and  you  will  do  your  work  in  your  different  ways 
I  could  envy  you — only  you  are  so  jolly  about  i 
that  I  can  only  wish  you  success." 

The  bait  was  swallowed  in  all  simplicity.  H 
had  gained  their  good  opinion  by  flatten 
disguised  under  the  appearance  of  ^^d  wisbei 
and  both  of  them  were  too  inexperienced  to  sa 
through  the  disguise. 

To  receive  undue  compliments  for  something  i 
undefined  that  contradiction  has  little  to  lay  bol 
of,  is  a  trial  more  or  less  severe  to  the  self-knoi 
ledge  of  the  recipient.  How  then  can  we  woni' 
if  two  very  young  men.  who  knew  nothing  of 
world' beyond  the  externals  of  its  amusemeots; 
the  novefty  of  its  external  attractions,  arrived 
the  ^apient  conclusion  that  Crayston  was  a 
hearted,  straight-forward  sort  of  a  fellow. 

**  I  remember  seeing  your  father  at  Fk)i 
about  five  and  thirtv  years  ago,"  said  Sir  R( 
*'  But  I  only  stayed  there  two  or  three  weeks.' 

**  Yes,  I  was  at  school  then.     How  time 
pass  !  "  said  Crayston,     He  repressed  a  sigh 
needed  no  repression,  it  being  under  orders. 
Roger  acknowledged  the  fact  that  passing  a 
is  one  of  Time*s  idiosyncracies. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Crayston,  "that  the  mi 
impressions  of  my  early  life  are  what  gave  me 
sort  of  two-fold  character  which  I  have, 
sunny  sky  of  Tuscany  made  me  sanguioe,  and  ofj 
English  associations  put  a  chill  into  it,  that  jny^ 
me  a  twinge  of  low  spirits  and  a  kind  of  achio; 
regret  for  past  opportunities  every  now  ard  then 
— as  it  did  just  now. ' ' 

"I  think  your  father  had  ahou"*e  outJ^'dc  the 
city,"  said  Sir  Roger,  wishing  to  be  very  civil  aw 
avoid  aesthetics,  which  thoroughly  bewildered  hia 
at  any  time. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Crayston.  "  He  lived  io  o* 
of  those  many  white  villas  that  lie  round  about  tte 
city,  and  make  it  seem  at  a  distance  very  roca 
larger  than  it  is— just  like  ihe  dogmatic  PfJ 
testantism   of   the    Churc'i    tf   Englaiw',  which 
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a  mock-catholicity   by   reckoning    the 
crowds  outside  its  very  elastic  barriers.*' 

Sir  Roger's  eood  breeding  was  on  the  horns  of 
adBeoma.  He  roust  either  take  no  notice  of  a 
reaurk  addressed  to  hinoself,  or  break  through  his 
nie  of  never  giving  an  opinion  respecting  Pro- 
tftaotism  in  the  presence  of  a  Protestant.  He 
Bned.paid  some  almost  inaudible  compliment  to 
hystoo's  wit  generally,  and  saying  that  he  ex- 
acted a  loo^  day's  hunting  the  next  day,  wished 
tall  good-night  decisively. 
Bs  two  sons  laughed,  each  according  to  this 
j^re,  and  both  of  them  thought—  not  wisely, 
too  well,  of  Crayston.  But  a  sturdy  old 
:,  who  sat  next  to  the  eldest  (I  forget  his 
,fcr  I  never  saw  him  before,  and  he  left  next 

pertinently  said : 
he  means  that,  he  has  no  right  to  remain  a 
it  and  if  he  does  not,  he  must  say  it  either 
le  he  has  no  belief  at  all,  or  because  he 
to  make  a  fool  of  vou." 
^ise  as  were  his  words,  their  only  effect  on  the 
addressed  was  to  make  him  shrug  his 
-_  and  credit  himself  with  superior  per- 
fcrity. 

■Your  father  did  not  care  for  hunting  and  that 
ttof  thing?  "  asked  the  younger  brother,  who, 
iBgh  quite  convinced  that  all  this  was  very  fine, 
I  rather  at  a  loss  as  to  his  own  share  of  the  pro- 
ediogs. 

■Not  a  bit,"  answered  Crayston.  "  He  came 
Marieton,  and  after  staying  there  less  than  a 
%  he  migrated  to  Bath,  where  he  devoted  him- 
I  henceforth  to  eating  exclusively.     It  was  a 

ri  chance  for  me ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that, 
ing  is  much  worse  for  a  young  fellow  than  to 
that  his  father  is  a  selfish  sensualist  of  a 
frelling  type.  I  am  afraid  this  sounds 
perent,  but  I  had  a  mother  too,  and  his 
ptment  of  her  was  such  that  it  makes  me  say 
res  I  ought  not  to  say,  perhaps.  Well,  but 
wan  beines — wretched  human  creatures,  with 
4t^ns  ana  feelings,  and  dimly  defined  aspira- 
|s,  will  distinguish  between  sins  that  are 
selfish  and  grovellingly  safe,  and  those 
are  of  a  noble  origin  and  entail  risk.  No  one 
him,  and  the  nearest  approach  to 
ion  was  the  fat  smile  of  self-complacency 
people  who  felt  themselves  raised  by  his 
[  worse  than  themselves.  This  was  not  a 
chance  for  me,  and  j^et,  perhaps,  I  may  say 
»h  fashion,  that  it  might  have  been  worse  if 
«d  been  better.     Had   my    father   been    a 

Kable  average  rate-payer,  who  took  his 
Q  to  the  pantomime,  and  went  to  sleep  in 
t  softest  arm-chair  whenever  there  was  no  one 
fcbut  his  wife  to  occupy  it,  I  should  probably 
We  been  worse  than  I  have  been." 
''Yes— worse,"  he  added  with  a  sigh,  when  he 
M  given  emphasis  to  the  hollow  sentimentality 
f  2  pause  m  his  speech  and  a  pull    at   his 

N-B.—By  the  bye,  I  have  noticed  that  if,  after 
^og  forth,  while  smoking,  some  sentiment 
*out  home,  general  or  particular,  you  take  a  few 
am  pulls  at  your  pipe,  and  staie  hard  at  nothing 
'Jth  blinking  eyes  widely  opened,  you  will  be 
fven  credit  for  having  what  is  cilled  "  lots  of 
Cehng.*'  ^ 


However  that  may  be,  Crayston* s  sigh  was  a  real 
one,  and  if  put  into  words,  it  would  have  said  just 
ithis :  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  lived  a  better 
life,  because,  had  I  done  so,  I  should  be  in  a 
better  position,  social  and  financial,  and  I  should 
have  enjoyed  myself  too.  I  think,  and  be  likely  to 
enjoy  myself  longer.  Moreover,  I  have  lost  irre- 
trievably by  losing  my  freshness  of  feeling.  I 
can't  realize  the  joys  of  domestic  life,  though  I 
really  balieve  them  to  be  the  most  lasting  of  any 
that  1  can  form  any  idea  of.  I  am  sorry,  too, 
bitterly  sorry,  to  pjerceive  how  time  slips  away 
from  under  me,  as  it  were,  and  passes  on  to  the 
end  of  all  the  pleasures  I  clutch  at  and  hang  on 
to." 

That  was  what  the  sigh  said,  but  Sir  Roger's 
two  sons  evidently  took  it  for  an  instinct  of  con- 
trition, and  pitied  him  heartily  for  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  it.  So  that  when— after  speaking 
with  a  respectful  smile  on  his  lips,  and  a  per- 
meating  sneer  in  his  voice  of  some  Catholic 
acquaintance  who  had  fasted  contrary  Jo  the  doc- 
tor s  orders,  he  proceeded  to  assume  an  easy- 
going practice  on  their  part— they  coloured,  and 
let  the  supposition  (which  was  not  true  in  fact)  go 
by  default. 

And  that  was  just  what  he  wanted,  whether  he 
was  clearly  aware  of  it,  or  manoeuvred  by  mere 
force  of  habit.  I  had  my  own  opinion  on  that 
point. 

**  By  the  bye,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Edward 
Arden's  permissive  silence,  "you  were  eating  a 
good  breakfast  one  day— in  Lent,  I  think  it  was  — 
and  your  father  had  nothing  but  a  bit  of  toast, 
about  enough  for  a  robin  in  a  hard  frost." 

Instead  of  saying  that  he  was  under  the  age  of 
fasting  (he  was  only  twenty),  Edward  Arden  pro- 
duced a  forced  laugh  out  of  his  throat,  and  re- 
plied : 

•*  Oh,  one  needn't  be  so  particular." 
This  tribute  of  thoughtlessness  to  human  respect 
went  straight  into  the  unsettled  mind  of  one  young 
man  in  the  room,  and  did  a  work  there  which  the 
speaker  little  recked  of.  That  young  man  was  a 
distant  neighbour,  and  had  come  to  shoot,  dine, 
and  sleep  at  Bramscote.  He  had  what  is  popu- 
larly calfed  "  Catholic  leanings,"  but  like  many 
others  in  his  position,  he  had  a  morbid  tendency 
to  judge  the  whole  body  of  Catholic  doctrine  by 
the  practice,  real  or  apparent,  of  individuals,  and 
by  tneir  idle  words,  more  or  less  misinterpreted. 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  about  that  ?  "  he  said,  and 
there  was  a  morbid  sensitiveness  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice  that  made  one  feel  for  the  poor  fellow,  who 
was  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  low  fever. 

**  Of  course  he  is,  my  dear  fellow,"  interrupted 
Crayston.  ** They  are  not  so  straight  laced  as  you 
suppose^f  course  not." 

Edward  Arden  looked  ill  at  ease,  but  did  not 
explain ;  his  brother  put  on  a  manner  of  pompous 
indifference  and  self-containment ;  the  sturdy  old 
fellow,  who  had  spoken  up  before,  now  looked 
bluff,  and  held  his  tongue  aoggedly.  I  waited  to 
hear  what  any  one  might  s^y,  and  just  as  I  had 
said  to  myself,  "  If  no  one  will  clear  that  bit  of 
road  for  him,  I  will,"  the  party  broke  up. 

1  went  to  bed,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  what  I 
can  only  call  representative  responsibility. 
'*  We  Catholics  of  England,"  I  said  to  myself, 
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"  are  credited  individually  with  a  representative 
character,  which  many  of  us  are  far  from 
possessing— a  representative  character  which  is 
often  imputed  to  people  who,  like  myself,  have  it 
not,  a  representative  character  which  is  ever 
entailing  sudden  calls  on  prudence  taken  at  a 
disadvantage,  a  representative  character  that 
demands  conclusive  explanations  for  people 
whose  minds  are  closed  against  them,  a  re- 
presentative character  damaged  beforehand  by 
every  lie,  every  mis-statement,  every  exaggeration, 
that  colours  and  enlarges  the  sins,  imperfections, 
shortcomings,  and  weaknesses  of  each  and  every 
Catholic  throughout  the  world. 

Two  people  passed  my  door,  just  as  I  had 
entered  my  room.  I  heard  Crayston's  voice :  I 
heard  him  say  to  the  young  man  before- men- 
tioned : 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow;  it's  all  very 
beautiful  in  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  and 
as  a  part  of  English  mediaeval  life.  I  know  that 
it  made  people  religious  and  good  then,  but  it^s  an 
anachronism--you  can  see  that  for  yourself;  and 
men  don't  believe  in  it,  except  a  few  converts  who 
are  proud  of  supposing  that  they  have  thought  for 
themselves,  and  couldn't  face  the  shame  of  stulti- 
fying their  own  act.  Depend  upon  it  the 
Established  Church  is  really " 

This  was  too  much.  I  threw  wide  the  yet  un- 
closed door,  and  said : 

•'  As  a  Catholic  and  a  convert,  I  beg  to  deny 
the  truth  of  every  word  you  have  just  asserted." 

**  If  I  had  known  that  I  was  in  your  presence," 
he  answered  blandly,  "  I  should  not  have  made 
the  remark— it  would  hkve  been  very  ill-bred  to 
have  done  so." 

He  bowed  with  much  external  dienity,  and 
passed  on.  He  had  the  best  of  it,  simply  because 
he  was  dishonest. 

Of  course  he  had  that  young  man's  confidence 
all  the  more  for  what  had  passed.  I  never  saw 
the  latter  again,  but  I  afterwards  heard  that  he 
had  married  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
rector,  and  gone  into  the  wine  trade. 

•'\yell,"  thou^^ht  I,  **I  have  seen  several  people 
drawing  conclusions,  unreasonable,  but  under  their 
circumstances  not  to  be  wondered  at,  from  the  sight 
of  a  worldly  Catholic  or  two,  and  I  have  seen  one 
poor  fellow  get  off  the  road  owing  to  the  results  of 
a  thoughtless  speech— and  all  this  in  one  even- 
ine." 

I  wonder  how  much  mischief  I  myself  have  done 
by  words  or  example  ?  Who  can  tell,  when  one's 
words  and  actions  elance  off  so  often  from  some 
impenetrable  prejudice  in  one's  hearer's  mind, 
likjs  a  bullet  striking  against  a  stone,  and  go  off 
at  an  uncertain  angle  from  the  original  direction ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  STORY  OF    THE  OLD  LADY  WHO  LIVED  IN 
THE  HOUSE  AT  THE  FOUR  WAYS. 


Boh  Acrti.—Hej,  Sir  Locius  I— we— we    we    we— won't  run. 

Tkt  Sioalt. 

I  MUST  confess  that  when  my  promise  to  the 
mysterious  old  woman  flashed  across  my  mind  in 
the  cold  grey  morning,  I  felt  very  much  inclined 


to  exclaim,  with  the  worthy  Bob  Acres,  "No,  I 
say  we  won't  run,  by  my  valour." 

But  there  was  no  escape  ;  so  I  made  the  best  d 
it,  and  directly  after  breakfast  went  forth  withDoo 
Pascolini  on  our  strange  adventure.  Not  wishing 
the  whole  parish  to  know  where  we  were  goiog^ 
steered  in  another  direction,  and  we  came  cti* 
cuitously  to  the  house  without  meeting  any  one. 

The  house  had  rather  a  weird-like  appeaiaocfti 
It  stood  in  a  hollow,  at  the  junction  of  fov 
roads,  with  a  large  turnip-field  behind  stretcto 
upwards,  a  steep  slope  of  coarse  grass  in  fimtgi 
long  reach  of  flat  pasture  land,  of  which  odlii 
narrow  strip  was  visible,  to  the  right.  On  thevl 
a  turn  of  the  lane  shut  out  everything  except  a  W 
wood  on  a  steep  incline,  which,  when  one  sawl 
between  the  outlines  of  two  hills  that  narrowed  a 
view  in  that  direction,  looked  not  unlike  the  ed| 
of  a  forest.  The  front  of  the  small  house,  for  sa 
it  was  in  shape  and  character,  being  high  21 
narrow,  with  one  attic  window  in  the  roof,  all  b 
touched  the  road  on  three  sides,  and  at  do  poil 
was  more  than  three  or  four  yards  from  it.  It  «| 
indeed  a  lonely  dwelling,  and  stood  in  a  lomi 
spot.  Mrs.  Radcliffe  might  have  chosen  it  foe 
scene  in  the  **  Mysteries  of  Udolpho."  The  wal 
were  partly  of  flint  and  partly  of  mud.  The  ffi 
dows  were  shut,  except  the  little  one  in  the  rtN 
There  was  no  living  creature  to  be  seenanywhcf 
except  a  hawk  flying  heavily  over  the  big  turoi 
field,  under  a  leaden  canopy  of  rain-cloud. 

But  Don  Pascolini  took  no  notice  of  all  tl 
romantic  symbolism  :  his  imagination  was  pa 
tically  employed  on  the  prospects  of  our  intmi 
with  the  mysterious  old  woman.  I  therefore  tt 
nothing  to  him,  but  walked  up  to  the  door  a 
looked  about  for  the  bell,  for  a  door-bell  th| 
was,  though  all  appearances  betokened  that 
office  was  well-nigh  a  sinecure.  It  was  woodi 
and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  wall  in  which  it  1 
embedded.  The  rusty  wire  scraped  and  squeak 
when  it  was  aroused  from  its  long  repose,  and 
sent  forth  a  sharp  tinkle,  as  if  resenting  the^ 
wonted  disturbance. 

"What  will  happen  next?"  I  thou2:ht,  al 
sound  had  ended,  or,  more  correctly  sp< 
when  the  bell-clapper  had  ceased  to  btrike, 
only  swung  to  and  fro,  creaking  as  it  went 
few  seconds  there  was  a  sound  of  heavy  fo< 
under  a  light  weight,  as  of  a  small  person, 
decrepit,  or  otherwise  deficient  in  elasticity, 
door  was  opened  slowly,  but  without  an?  1 
tion,  and  a  little  old  woman,  not  unlike 
others,  hobbled  up  to  the  opening. 

"Is  a ?"  said  1,  in  a  hesitating  sort  of 

for  the  whole  affair  looked  so  unreal,  when  jui 
by  the  prosaic  standard  of  modem  country-l 
that  I  was  taken  aback  at  being  suddenly  cai 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  why  I  was  there.      ' 

She  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  drew  back  w^ 
we  entered  the  house,  and  shutting  the  door,  pn 
ceded  us  up  stairs  into  a  small  sitting-r<^ 
where  she  left  us  alone  to  wait  and  expect  H 
furniture  was  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  styl 
and,  like  all  fashions  whatsoever,  told  its  tale  1 
silence. 

Perhaps  furniture  symbolises  the  geoefl 
characteristics  of  a  period  in  England  « 
clearly   as  buildings,  literature,  or  fasbioos  < 
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&n&M>ossibly  more  so  than  dress,  because 
its  oai^  are  less  frequent  and  minute  in  their 
symboiiam,  therefore  more  perceptible.  The 
masBve  carving  of  the  Middle  Ages  tell  of 
a  oassife  race,  m  whom  sin  was  strongly  defined, 
and  contrition  vigorous.  The  sensual  omamenta- 
,  tkm  of  the  Renaissance  harmonizes  well  with  the 
I  rerived  heathenism  which  marks  that  period  of 

'\     the 

between 

move* 

•est  seem  appropriate  to  a  period  when  society 
tisn^ed  and  neatly  defined,  but  showed  no 
Mm  vigour,  no  aspirations,  no  design  in  the 
■JMeof  life.  Again,  in  the  period  dating  from 
Qotbic  revival—- a  period  marked  by  a  strong 
movement  and  a  counteracting  spirit  of 
lolgence,  we  see  Gothic  carvings  and 
itic  cushions,  church  stoves  of  mediaeval 
s,  fourteenth-centuiy  bedsteads  in  panelled 
lighted  with  gas. 
Now  the  period  from  the  American  declaration 
independence  to  the  end  of  the  great  contest 
'  Napoleon  belonged  partly  to  that  corrupt  ex- 
of  the  old  world,  commonly  called  the 
regime,  partly  to  the  principles  of  1789 
edand  made  respectable.  It  was  a  dark 
[enlivened  here  and  there  by  smooth  sur- 
of  a  dull  hue.  Men's  aspirations  were,  as 
nle,  small  in  scope  and  mean  in  design ;  but 
e  were  faint  echoes  from  times  long  past — 
unheard  afterwards  when  Europe  had 
down  into  a  solid  tranquillity,  and  Catholic 
tents  put  their  trust  in  police  agents,  in- 
of  in  God  and  His  Church,  whilst  revolution 
its  time,  gained  experience,  and  influenced 
generations  legally  in  schools  and  univer- 

society  was,  so  was  the  furniture — dark,  re- 
l  by  inlaid  surfaces  of  a  dull  hue ;  small  in 
,  and  mean  in  design,  yet  not  without  a  sort 
[feeble  gracefulness  and  beauty  of  a  gravely 
'Tetridous  type.    The  furniture  of  that  period 
lays  makes  me  sad  :  like  the  minuet,  it  tells  me 
I  great  social  system  based  on  Catholicity,  and 
RfQ  effete  through  being  unfaithful  to  its  own 
"^ons,  untrue  to  itself. 

I  furniture  of  the  little  room  was  of  that  style 
Idate,  but  small,  plain,  and  dull  even  of  its 
h  An  oval  table  of  dark  mahogany,  with  thin 
I  and  small  bits  of  diamond-shaped  satin- 
'  inlaid  at  the  four  comers  of  each  lee, 
1  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Half  the  table 
s  covered  with  a  green  baize  cloth,  on  which 
^nahogany  desk  lav  open:  on  the  other  half 
^  two  or  three  old  numbers  of  **  Notes  and 
"  ;'The  Daily  Telegraph"  of  the  pre- 
moming,  a  back  number  of  the  '*  Contem- 
igraiy  Review,"  and  several  volumes  of  the  latest 
TO|t  literature.  One  narrow  arm-chair  covered 
i*w  dark-brown  leather,  two  mahogany  chairs 
Pj^  faded  carpet-work  on  their  seats,  a  small 
'JWfc^ble,  with  a  yellow  silk  bag  hanging  down 
J^'^CD  the  thin  mahogany  legs,  two  octagon- 
**ped  embroidered  screens  very  much  faded,  one 
*^  table  of  mahogany  streaked  with  satin-wood, 
•^  Ae  windows,  a  secretaire  surmounted  by 
J^belves  lined  with  green  baize,  and  some 
««  maroon  window-curtains  of  thick  damask, 


old  but  still  firesh,  completed  the  upholstery  of  the 
room.  The  walls  were  covered  with  brown  flock 
paper.  Over  the  mantelpiece  were  two  black 
shade  portraits  and  a  stone  match-box  in  the 
shape  of  an  urn.  On  either  side  were  two  brown, 
flat  bell-pulls,  with  round  handles.  On  the  book- 
shelves 1  observed  "  Tillotson's  Sermons,"  one  of 
Voltaire's  works,  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  Kings- 
ley's  "  Yeast."  Lamennais'  "  Paroles  d'un  Croy- 
ant,"  Hume's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  **  ReHques  of 
Father  Prout,"  some  numbers  of  the  extinct 
"  Home  and  Foreign  Review,"  Boccacio's 
" Cento  Novelle,"  Charles  Butler's  "Memoirs," 
Richardson's  ''Clarissa,"  "The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,"  "Manon  L'Escaut,"  Malthus  on 
Population,"  "The  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  "La 
Frequente  Communion,"  and  Rousseau's  "  Con- 
trat  Sociale  "  :  a  curious  collection  to  be  owned 
by  an  old  woman  living  alone  in  a  roadside  house, 
and  one  that  made  me  begin  to  wonder  whether 
her  possession  of  it  was  the  result  of  accident  or 
design  —  whether  it  indicated  anything  or  no- 
thing. 

But  at  this  moment  the  object  of  this  inquiry 
entered  the  room,  and  I  took  to  noticing  herself, 
instead  of  my  own  fancies.  I  observed  in  her  less 
anxiety  and  more  dignity;  less  mannerism  and 
more  manner.  Socially,  she  was  quite  at  ease, 
but  her  mind  was  not  at  rest :  therefore,  her  bear- 
ing was  graceful,  and  the  lines  of  her  face  indi- 
cated anxiety.  Her  bearing  and  her  way  of 
expressing  herself  were  of  the  last  century ;  they 
went  far  to  prove  that  she  had  lived  with  well-bred 
people  in  early  life,  and  by  herself  since,  as  in 
fact  she  had. 

"  It  is  very  oblis^ing  of  you  to  come  so  promptly, '^' 
she  said.  **Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  be 
seated?" 

{To  be  conhnued,) 


CHOOSING  OCCUPATIONS. 


FlYB  little  girls  sat  down  to  talk  one  day  beside 

the  brook, 
Miss  Lizzie  said  whan  she  grew  up  she  meant  to 

write  a  book. 
And  then  the  others  had  to  laugh,  till  tears  were 

in  their  eyes. 
To  think  of  Lizzie's  writing  books,  and  see  her 

look  so  wise. 
Miss  Lucy  said  she  always  thought  she'd  like  to- 

teach  a  school, 
And  make  the  horrid  ugly  boys  obey  her  strictest 

rule. 
Miss  Minnie  said  she'd  keep  a  shop  where  all  the 

rest  must  buy 
And  they  agreed  to  patronize,  if  "  prices  weren't 

too  high." 
Miss  Ada  said  she'd  marry  rich,  and  wear  a 

diamdnd  ring. 
And  give  a  party  every  night,  "  and  never  do  a 

thing!" 
But  Nellie,  youngest  of  them  all,  shook  out  each 

tumbled  curl, 
And  said  she'd  always  stay  at  home,  and  be  her 

mother's  giil. 
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MUSIC    OF    THE    EAST^ 


[he  presence  amoogst  us  of  an  orchestra 
and  troupe  of  dfamatic  performers. 
o  from  the  far  East,  naturally  had  the 
effect  of  reviving  attention  to  a  phase 
of  art  peculiar,  if  not  absolutely 
unique,  in  its  interest,  and  may  stimulate  further 
inquiiy  into  a  subject  of  which  Sir  W.  Jones, 
Laborde,  Jomard,  and  others  only  touched  the 
fringe.  We  are  accustomed  to  look  towards  the 
**  cradle*  of  the  human  race"   for  the  origin  of 

'  things,  not  without  the  special  reason  that  comes 
from  the  chafi^elessness  of  Eastern  forms  and 
customs.  Music  is  frequently  called  the  youngest 
of  the  arts.  We  of  the  West  claim  it  as  a 
creation  of  the  last  few  centuries^  and  as  some- 
thing that  has  sprung  from  our  own  advancing 
civilization.  This  is  true  enough  in  a  sense.  But 
the  art  of  music,  as  distinct  from  a  particular  de- 
velopment  of  it,  appertains  to  the  far  as  well  as 
to  the  near  past.  Its  origin,  .like  that  of  all 
things  ancient,  is  shrouded  in  myth  and  fable, 
and  we  cantiot  go  back  to  the  remotest  point  of 
naitional  history  without  encountering  it  in  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  as  an  element  of  social  life. 
It  is  worth  while  to  have  these  facts  in  mind  by 
way  of  guard  against  the  limitation  of  sympathy 
ana  research  which  comes  of  despising  whatever 
lies  beyond  our  own  circle.  Such  limitation 
should  especially  be  avoided  with  reference  to 
Eastern  music,  since  the  more  we  know  of  the 
form  and  spirit  of  an  art  which  has  been  handed 
down  almost  unaltered  from  age  to  age,  the 
nearer  we  get  to  the  fountain-head  whence  flowed 
all  the  streams  that  have  fertilised  the  world. 
It  may  be  now  that  we  can  appropriate  nothing 
useful  from  this  source.  It  may  be,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  there  is  yet  something  to  learn. 
Music,  of  all  the  arts,  can  least  afford  to  over- 
look that  which  is  humble  and  mean.  Its  de- 
velopment has  always  been  from  below,  and  our 
noblest  composers  have  gone,  not  condescend- 

.  ingly,  but  with  eagerness,  to  the  gipsy  and  the 

peasant  for  ideas  upon  which  to  work.    The  time 

may  come,  therefore,  when  Eastern  music  will 

r  tOBtribute  more  fully  than  it  has  yet  done  to  the 

resources  of  its  Western  offshoot. 

It  is  something,  if  only  to  meet  with  a  form  of 
art  distinctly  typical  of  that  which  obtains  from 
.  the  oldest  nations  of  the  world,  and  one,  undoubt- 
tedly,  that  has  come  down  from  the  remotest 
times.  We  are  told  of  the  pure  Javanese  stock 
that,  while  their  religion  and  language  have 
changed,  and  in  many  respects  they  themselves 
have  become  degenerate,  their  drama  and  music 
remain  intact,  the  sple  survival  of  a  golden  age. 
Who,  then,  shall  measure  the  antiquity  of  the 
:  entertainment  already  brought  to  our  doors  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 

.Eastern  drama  is  the  predominance  of  the  dance. 

Music  continuously  accompanies  it,  and  there 

are  frequent  passages  of  recitative  (very  much  ofj 

the  Wagner  pattern],  but  the  dance  ranks  before; 

I'nliij  It*  ik>8Ms^a, :  however, .  i)at3dly  anything  in' 

common  with  our  Western  rultv  since  the  Tegs' 

-.  ate  If  ttlle.  used  compared  with  the  upper  part  of, 

the  body,  every  joint  of  whidk-h^s  itsnidexibilityt 


tried   in    a-   series  of  elaborate    yet   caiefii^ 
measured  movements.     In  his  "  History  of  ii 
Indian  Archipelago,"  Mr.  John  Crawfard 
tions    this  as  distinctive  of  all  Malay  danott 
"  Whatever  be  the  occasion  in  which  danciaf  i 
exhibited,"    says  the  author  just   named,  "I 
is  always  grave,  stately,  and  slow,  never  gay  Wi 
animated.    As  in  all  Asiatic  dancing,  it  is 
the  legs,  but  the  body,  and  especially  the 
down  to  the  very  fingers,   that   are  eni[' 
Dexterity,    agility,   or    liveliness    are    nens 
tempted."    There  is  the  further  peculiai '^ 
no  idea  of  seductive  grace  seenw  to  be 
tained— a  fact  which  places  the  dramatic  4 
of  Java  a  long  way  from  the   dance  pure 
simple    of    neighbouring    races.      Indeed, 
attitudes  of  the  performers  are  often  asao^ 
and  awkward   as   the  most   aesthetic  speed 
could  desire.    Obviously,  therefore,  some  I 
purpose    than   that  of   mere  sensuous  pli 
governs  the  art,  and,  if  we  had  the  key  of 
movements,  we  should,  no  doubt,  discovo*  d 
connection  with  and  subordination  to  the  a^ 
ment  of  the  play.  If  the  superior  posidon  ass^ 
to  the  dance  be  thought  trivial  and  undignified 
an  entertainment  of  which  recitation  forms  pi 
the  idea  is  promptly  corrected  by  reference  to 
exalted  position  m  which  Javanese  custom  pbi 
this  exercise.     **  All  orders  executed  in  the  f 
sence  of  a  Javanese  monarch'  on  public  od 
sions,"    says  the   author   before   quoted,  **i 
accompanied  by  a  dance.    When  a  messagei 
conveyed  to  the  royal  ear,  the  messeoger  I 
vances  with  a  solemn  dance  and  retreats  iol 
same  way.    The  ambassadors  from  one  nal 
prince  in  Java  to  another  follow  the  same  coi 
when  coming  into  or  retiring  from  the  preaeM 
of  the  sovereign   to  whom    they   are  d^wij 
When  the  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  let! 
tiger  loose  from  his  cage  into  the  hollow  eqi 
of  spearmen  have  performed  their  duty,  aoai 
ceived  the  royal  nod  to  retire — an  occasion, 
would  think  when  dancing  might  be  spared^ 
do  so  in  a  slow  dance  and  solemn  strut,  with' 
risk  of  being  devoured  by  the  tiger  in 
formance."    Java  is,  therefore,  a  dancing 
It  appreciates  the  eloquence,  if  not  the  po 
motion,  and  we  cease  to  be  surprised  at  tbe« 
ordination  of  language  in  its  musical  drama.    '^ 

The  hero  of  Tennyson's  '*  Maud  "  calls  -^ 
**  happy  day"  to  blush  certain  happy  ^ews^ 
East  to  West,  •*  till  the  West  is  East."  WW 
reading  notes  on  the  Eastern  drama,  wc  are  o* 
scious  that  the  confusion  of  opposite  V^^^ 
actually  been  achieved .  The  principle  o^ J^'^JJ 
music-drama,  as  thus  laid  down,  is  nothiog  o^ 
nor  less  than  that  promulgated  by  Wagn^J* 
the  remote  past  and  the  "future"  j?\  ^^ 
Wagner,  pushing  westward,  with  his  ^^r 
civilisation,  has  touched  the  East;  ''tbeWW^ 
East,"  and  the  earth  is  round.  Thereareo^ 
points  of  resemblance  in  detail  between  ^^ 
extremes.  It  may  be  said,  at  any  rate,  ^^r 
Javanese  are  votaries  of  an  •*  lafiBite  sj^JJr 
Their  orchestra,  like  Dr.  Watts's  sea,  J^ 
tires  nor  stops  to  rest,"  but  keeps  hard  ** J*^ 
beginning  to  end  of  the  drama :  repeatiiiftew^ 


tjbAtioeSB^ 


melodic  passages  with  a  persistaaoe  tpstw^tf^ 
tts  to   accept  them  as  representttivt  »^*'^ 
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witkHrt  farther  proof.    Sometimes,  moreover,  it  is 

aslttrd  to  distingoish  a  dominating  musical  idea 

in  the  Javanese  orchestra  as  in  that  of  Wagner. 

Both  get  *'  mixed,'*  while  the  harmonic  combina- 

t»d5ai^,  in  the  one  case,  no  more  referable  than 

io  the  other  to  any  known  law.    What  are  we  to 

coQcIade  from  this  phenomenon  ?    Perhaps  that 

art  moves    in    cycles,    like    Wagnerian    per- 

itenances,  and    that   the    "advanced"    people 

i  la?e  got  round  to  the  starting  place.    Let  us, 

I  bowerer,  set   aside   all    such    speculations,  the 

;  wm  readily   because  they  are  not  needed    to 

oeate  interest  in  the  Javanese  band  and  their 

tnic.   As  will  be  assumed,  the  instruments  are 

WAf  all  of  the  percussion  class,  the  tom-tom  and 

^m  uniting  their  changeless  voices  with  the 

'  '  of  graduated  metal  vessels  suspended  in  a 

framework  and  struck  with  padded  sticks. 

ensemble  is  not  at  all  unpleasant  even  to 

em  ears ;  but  amateur  listeners  find  more  to 

je  their  attention  in  the  nature  of  the  music 

fmed— in  its  melody,  for  example,  which  is 

icteristically  Eastern  by  reason  of  the  em- 

mcnt  of  intervals  not  existing  in  our  scale.    A 

impression  is  that  the  instruments  are  imper- 

ly  tuned— precisely  the  idea  our  own  music 

lenveys  to  Orientals  accustomed  to  quarter- tones. 

Iftcr  a  while,however,  this  wears  off,  and  then  the 

llquancyof  the  effect  and  its  power, of  acute  ex- 

^ssion  begin  to  be  perceived.    The  reiteration 

i  short  phdrases  usual  to  Eastern  music  is  not 

anting  here,  but,  as  dancing  is  concerned,  the 

^rently  erratic  variations  of  rhythm  observable 

B  vocal  melodies  are  absent.  This  must,  however, 

jesaidwilh  a  qualification.    What  we  may  call 

he  fundamental  rhythm  goes  on  unaltered,  but,  in 

tetain  cases,  vanous  subordinate  rhythms  are 

ombined  therewith.   If,  for  example,  the  piece  be 

J  "common  time,"  a  performer  will  occasionally 

take  in  with    crotchet   triplets,    and    so    on. 

logous  to  this  is  the  sometimes  polyphonic 

ture  of  the  music,  short  inferior  phrases  being 

and  then  associated,  by  no  means  harshly, 

the  superior  theme.    As  for  the  harmonic 

observed— if  any  such  crystalfisation  of  har- 

*  custom  exist— their  study   would  be  in- 

ing,  since  the  effects  to  which  they  lead  are 

ond  a  doubt.    Referable  to  no  rule  of  our  own 

ftose  effects  by  their  systematic  recurrence 

'  clearly  to  a  rule  somewhere,  and,  though 

|i^T»e»  convey  ao  idea  that  Western  music  does 

^embrace  every  possible  good. 

^he  whole  subject  of  Eastern  music  in  its  various 

Wications   is  one   that   should   receive  more 

^tion  than  seems  now  given  to  it.    We  are 

P^  yeir  extending  our  knowledge  of  Eastern 

^ty,and  discovering  that  the  lands  towards  the 

J^g  sun  have  given  birth  to  singers  sweet  as  our 


A  MYSTERY  IN  THE  OLD  TOWN 

OF  WINCHESTER. 


^J^  is  the  way  some  girls  teM  a  joke  :  *'  Oh, 
^l  I  heard  just  the  best  thing  to-day.  It  was 
Wtoo  ftinny.  J  can't  remember  how  it  came 
*g^imt  one  of  the  girls  said  to  Professor 
^^™*-^  (tear/  1  can't  remember  just  what 
^J*«It'btit  Ry)fe6*0T  MitcheW's  laaswer  was 
wto^fanny  ^^  ^ny  use.  I  fofgot  just  ei^actly 
^^atbeiaidi  but  it  was  too  good  for  anything  I '' 


By  K.  M.  WELD,  .  .       .  '     : 

Author  of  **Lay  the  Lost  One,**  *' Bessy]**  etc;  etc. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FTER  Rebecca's  death  Monica  wrpte 
to  Miss  Clayton,  and  gave  her  a  null 
account  of  all  that  had  happened. 

**  How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of 
God,"  replied  Miss  Clayton;  *'He 
repays  every  sacrifice  we  make,  and  all  is  certain 
to  come  right  if  we  trust  in  Him. 

**  You  remember  well  how  grieved  we  both  were 
at  being  obliged  to  part  after  the  death  of  my 
dear  father,  and  I  disliked  beyond  measure  going 
to  stay  alone  with  an  old  cousin  whom  I  only 
knew  by  report,  and  who  had  always  been  re- 
presented to  me,  as  overbearing,  and  almost 
devoid  of  religion  of  any  kind. 

"  But  circumstances  Into  which  I  will  not  now 
enter  made  it  necessary  for  me  not  to  give  up  the 
visit,  therefore  I  determined  to  take  this  little  trial 
patiently  from  the  hands  of  God,  and  Qot  to 
grumble  over  it. 

"And  now  I  see  plainly  how  much  depended  on 
our  making  that  one  sacrifice,  for  if  I  had  insisted 
on  taking  you,  my  cousin  had  resolved  not  to 
allow  us  to  remain  with  her  more  than  a  month. 
As  it  was,  she  was  so  pleased  with  my  sub- 
mission, that  she  received  me  most  affection- 
ately. 

"  I  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  not 
to  allow  myself  to  be  annoyed  by  her  little  weak- 
nesses of  character,  but  to  endeavour  to  gain  her 
heart.  I  succeeded,  and  so  completely  aid  I  win 
her  confidence,  that  she  conversed  with  me  unre- 
strainedly concerning  everything  which  interested 
her. 

"  I  one  day  gave  her  a  little  account  of  my  own 
illness,  and  described  my  feelings  of  terror  when  I 
believed  myself  at  the  door  of  eternity. 

"She  listened  attentively,  and  suddenly  ex-; 
claimed : 

"  '  If  youj  Isabel,  young  as  you  are,  felt  such 
remorse,  what  ought  not  I  to  feel,  when  I  reflect 
that  my  long  life  has  been  entirely  devoted  tb  the 
world  ?  What  will  become  of  me  ?  Shall  I,  oh ! 
shall  I  be  lost?' 

"  I  remained  silent ;  I  was  certain  that  grace 
was  working  in  her  soul,  and  contented  myself 
with  praying  inwardly.  I  knew  she  had  beezi 
well  educated  by  a  virtuous  mother,  therefore  that 
good  seed  was  in  her  soul.  I  knew  her  to  be  A 
woman  of  energetic  character,  who,  if  ^ she  once 
became  aware  of  her  dangerous  state,  would 
leave  no  means  untried  to  avoid  the  gulf  of  ruin, 
towards  which  the  tempter  was  decoying  her. 

"  I  left  the  room,  and  did  not  return  for  half 
an  hour.  My  cousin  had  not  moved  from  ^ei 
seat,  and  had  evidently  been  reflecting  deeply,  fof 
she  said  io  a  feeble,  subdued  voice : 

" '  Yqu  cannot  imagine,  my  dear  child,  thi 
impression  that  the  account  you  gave  me  oi^  your 
fee^figs  when^  you  believed  yourself  dyhig  hfi 
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made  on  me,  for  I  know,  alas,  how  carelessly  I 
have  lived.  But  it  is  not  too  late.  I  will  tsuce 
the  first  step  to  change  at  once.  Write  and  re- 
quest Father  M'Dermott  to  call  and  see  me  this 
afternoon.  I  can't  write  myself ;  I  feel  too  weak 
and  unnerved.' 

"  You  will  easily  imagine  the  pleasure  I  felt. 
The  note  was  written  and  dispatched  at  once. 

"He  soon  came,  and  was  ushered  into  my 
cousin's  room,  where  he  remained  with  her  more 
than  an  hour. 

"When  he  came  out,  being  well  acquainted 
with  him,  I  approached.  A  tear  was  in  his  eye, 
but  he  took  my  hand,  and  said : 

" '  God  bless  you,  my  child,  for  the  happy  work 
which  has  by  His  grace  been  brought  about  by 
your  words  and  example ;  but  your  cousin  wishes 
to  see  you.' 

"  I  entered  her  room ;  she  clasped  me  in  her 
arms,  neither  of  us  spoke,  but  we  understood  one 
another,  and  both  blessed  and  thanked  God. 

**  My  cousin  (Miss  Hewett)  was  not  a  person  to 
do  thin^^s  by  halves ;  she  had  taken  the  first  and 
most  difficult  step,  and  became  eaeer  each  day 
to  do  more  and  more.  Father  M'Dermott  was 
most  encouraging,  and  two  or  three  times  when 
she  seemed  incUned  to  despond,  he  bade  her  re- 
member that  the  labourers  who  were  called  late 
into  the  vineyard  were  made  equal  to  those  who 
had  worked  die  whole  of  the  day. 

"And  it  was  God's  will  that  she  should  not 
have  very  lone  to  work,  for  the  carriage  accident 
which  causea  her  death  happened  a  very  few 
months  after  the  events  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
Her  back  was  seriously  injured,  and  she  suffered 
much;  but  she  preserved  consciousness  to  the 
last,  and  died  blessing  and  thanking  God  for  His 
mercy  to  her. 

"  Is  not  all  this  consoling,  dear  Monica  ?  And 
you  have  even  a  greater  cause  to  be  grateful  that 
you  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  farmhouse  in- 
stead of  remaining  with  me,  for  no  one  but  you, 
who  knew  the  antecedents  of  poor  Rebecca, 
could  have  eiven  her  the  comfort  she  so  much 
needed,  and  led  her  to  confidence  in  the  mercy  of 
God.    She  would  have  died  in  despair. 

"  And  now  I  will  confide  to  you  a  matter  which 
has  occasioned  me  great  pain  and  anxiety  in  spite 
of  my  endeavour  to  resign  myself  to  the  Divine 
Will  and  was  the  cause  of  the  depression  of  spirits 
you  observed  in  me.  I  was  bound  to  the  stnctest 
secrecy  and  always  hoped  that  the  cloud  hanging 
over  me  would  clear  away,  instead  of  which  it  has 
burst,  and  the  hurricane  has  carried  away  every- 
thing I  had  in  this  world.  I  have  not  a  penny  I 
can  call  my  own. 

"When  my  dear  father's  will  was  opened  and 
read,  every  one  seemed  satisfied  that  he  had  left 
the  bulk  of  his  large  property  to  me.  We  were 
about  to  leave  the  room,  when  an  old  lawyer,  an 
intimate  friend  of  my  father,  asked  me  if  he  could 
see  me  for  a  few  minutes  in  private.  I,  therefore, 
remained  in  the  room  till  every  one  but  our  two 
selves  had  left  it. 

''  He  then  told  me  in  a  kind  and  feeling  manner 
that,  as  an  old  friend  of  my  father,  he  felt  an  in- 
terest in  his  daughter,  and  thought  it  right  that  I 
should  know  my  real  position  before  I  involved 
m/self  in  unnecessary  expenses.    He  went  on  to 


tell  me  that  my  father's  will,  just  read,  had  bea 
made  and  signed  seven  years  ago,  but  that  there 
is  a  legal  document  more  recently  signed  m\a± 
renders  the  will  null  and  void. 

" '  The  case  is  this :  your  poor  father,  ifao 
knew  litUe  of  business,  was  persuaded  by  soae 
unprincipled  men,  who  had  gained  his  confidence, 
to  sign  a  bend  by  which  he  gave  security  for  4 
large  some  of  money  required  for  the  coma 
ment  of  a  very  risky  speculation.  He  was 
to  believe  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
of  a  failure,  and  that  the  gain  which  would 
to  him  was  certain.  Now  the  contrary  wai 
reality,  for  the  risk  was  far  greater  than 
chances  of  gain.  But  your  father  believed  ' 
false  words,  and  signed  the  fatal  deed,  by  i  ^ 
he  made  himself  answerable  for  a  sum  excee<fiiC 
the  value  of  his  whole  property.  He  did  it  wW^ 
out  the  slightest  misgiving,  and  when  his  fim 
illness  came  on,  its  effects  caused  him  to  fot^ 
every  previous  occurrence.  J 

" '  I  endeavoured  many  times  to  recall  it  to  hSj 
mind,  but  I  failed  in  every  endeavour,  for  he  » 
membered  nothing  at  all  of  the  transaction. 

"  *  The  prospects  of  the  speculation  in  qucstirt 
become  daily  worse  and  worse ;  but,  at  the  sad 
time,  there  is  one,  only  one,  possible  confingM^ 
which  may  change  the  aspect  of  aflEairs;  buttha 
contingency  cannot  occur  for  a  year,  or  pcrha|< 
even  several  years ;  therefore,  it  is  of  the  utoos 
consequence  to  conceal  for  the  present  the  cntia 
state  of  affairs  from  the  bond-holders,  for  most  d 
them,  like  your  poor  father,  believe  the  gain  to  hi 
certain,  and  the  risk  only  imaginary.  If  ^^^ 
came  aware  of  the  truth,  they  would  immediate 
endeavour  to  withdraw  their  names.  Some  haj 
the  power  of  doing  so,  and  in  that  case  the  crasa 
would  come  at  once. 

" '  So  secrecy  is  most  important ;  you  must  b« 
speak  or  even  give  a  hint  of  your  knowledge  of  tlK 
matter,  to  any  one.  As  a  true  friend,  I  ao^ 
you  not  to  spend  an  unnecessary  penny,  but  tt 
make  some  visit  where  you  will  be  put  to  no  cm 
pense  for  housekeeping,  and  to  remain  theft 

Sossible  for  a  year.    At  the  end  of  this  Umefl 
nal  crash  may  have  come,  or  the  contingeiKfi 
spoke  of  may  have  put  all  in  a  flourishing  sUtt 

" '  That  the  latter  may  be  the  case  I  most  » 
vently  hope,  but  my  fears  are  so  much  strong; 
than  my  hopes,  that  I  can  only  exhort  yo^^- 
Miss  Clayton,  to  exactly  follow  my  advice ;  rof. » 
the  event  of  failure,  you  will  be  called  upoo  tote- 
fund  every  penny  that  you  had  spent  of  yo^ 
father's  income,  as  you  have  no  right  toasiogic 
pound  of  what  he  had  already  signed  away. 

"You  will  easily  undersUnd  the  ^^^ ^J^ 
which  these  words  filled  me,  but  knowing  as  1^ 
the  stiriing  worth  of  the  good  old  lawyff,  I  «^^ 
mined  to  follow  his  advice  at  once,  and  yoa  ^ 
see  my  reason  for  accepting  the  invitation  ot "/ 
cousin  in  Scotland  to  pay  her  a  long  visit. 

••The  crash  came  just  before  the  end  ot jk 
year.  The  eyes  of  the  shareholders  «««  ^ 
denly  opened,  and  they  found  that  they,  a»  ^ 
as  myself,  were  totally  ruined.  ^ 

"  If  such  a  misfortune  had  come  upon  me  a  ic^ 
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matter  as  may   seem    most    prudent    to    my 
fdcods. 

""My  health  is  excellent,  the  bracing  air  of  this 
part  of  Scotland,  joined  to  the  early  and  regular 
horn  of  my  cousin's  house,  have  made  me  far 
stnnger  than  I  was  even  before  my  illness,  and 
I  am  quite  able  to  cope  and  battle  with  the 
world;  therefore,  you  need  not  feel  in  the  least 
mxioDs  about  me,  m^  good  Monica.  I  am  look- 
Jsf^oQt  for  a  situation  as  companion  to  some 
]i^.  It  comforts  me  to  know  that  you  have  a 
iM^pyhome  at  Fanner  Littlehale's,  and  that  the 

Sleft  by  your  aunt  will  make  you  in  a  cer- 
^ree  mdependent.    1  know  that  you  will 
I  fqdaily  for  your  loving  friend. 

"  Isabel  Clayton. 

kbel  wrote  likewise  to  Father  Brown,  and  told 
[Id  everything. 
fie  immediately  answered  her  letter  as  follows : 

"My  Dear  Miss  Clayton,— I  can  hardly 
Tress  how  truly  I  sympathise  with  you  in  your 
ivy  trial,  but  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  delighted 
leara  from  your  letter  that  you  are  ready  to 
■"*«  God  as  much  in  adversity,  as  in  prosperity, 
your  present  consolation  be  that  God  must 
you  much,  since  He  gives  you  such  an  oppor- 
^  of  proving  your  love  for  Him,  by  accept- 
such  a  cross  without  a  murmur. 
!  "And  who  can  say  whether  He,  seeing  that 
JOQ  receive  His  decree  with  the  faith  and  submis- 
^  of  Abraham,  when  he  consented  to  sacrifice 
ironly  son,  may  not  arrest  the  sword  which 
wms  already  to  have  struck  you.  You  have,  I 
»ee,  remembered  the  words  of  our  Lord—*  Not 
will,  but  Thine,  be  done,'  and  thus  must  we 
lys  pray ;  thus  leave  to  Him  the  decision  of 
event.  I  ^eatly  approve  of  your  idea  of 
tog  a  situation  as  a  companion  to  a  lady, 
are  well  fitted  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  such  a 
itioD,  and  you  have  had  so  much  to  try  you 
ig  the  last  five  years  that  you  will  not  find  it 
lilt  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  any  lady 
whom  you  live.  I  think  a  situation  abroad 
be  better  than  in  England.  I  will  write  to 
Is  of  mine  in  France,  Italy  and  Portugal ; 
Jfou,  meanwhile,  must  pray  for  direction  in 
fright  way,  and  be  assured,  my  dear  Miss 
*^ton,  that  not  a  day  passes  in  which  I  do  not 
ply  for  you. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  faithfully  in  Christ, 

"Thomas  Brown." 

And  now  Colonel  Clayton  had  been  dead  more 
«aj  a  year  and  Lord  Everdale  was  still  in  Lisbon 
^*  his  sister.  He  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  return 
to  England,  for  he  had  many  friends  in  that  city, 
and  was  also  acquainted  with  some  highly 
Mocated  and  pious  members  of  the  college, 
"itcrcourse  with  whom  was  very  improving.  The 
^  of  Isabel  never  passed  his  lips. 
K  i5/  ^^  ^^^^  seated  one  morning  at  the 
orcakfast  table,  when  the  post  came  In.  Lady 
^^jeceived  a  letter  from  England  which  she 
op^ed  at  once,  and  had  read  a  considerable  part 
^cn  she  eiclaimed : 


**  How  extraordinary !  how  very  sad  I  " 

"  What  is  sad  ?  what  is  extraordinary?  "  asked 
her  husband  and  brother. 

"  Why,  about  that  poor  Miss  Qayton,  who,  it 
seems,  has  lost  the  whole  of  the  fortune  left  to  her 
by  her  father.  Were  you  not  acquainted  with  that 
Miss  Clayton,  Charles  ?  "  said  she,  turning  to  her 
brother.  "  I  am  sure  I  often  heard  you  speak 
of  her  in  former  days,  and  Uncle  Jack  too, 
described  her  as  a  paragon  of  perfection.  He 
wished  with  all  his  heart  that  you  would  marry 
her." 

"Just  like  Uncle  Jack,"  replied  Lord  Everdale 
humedly,  "  what  could  he  know  about  the 
matter?  But  do  go  on  with  your  letter  Anne!' 
Does  your  friend  say  how  Miss  Clayton  lost  her 
money?  I  hope  she  did  not  marry  that  spend- 
thrift. Cousin  Bob?" 

"  No,  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  seems  that  her 
father  was  persuaded  some  years  ago,  to  give  his 
name  as  security  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  to 
begin  a  speculation  which  luis  just  totally  failed, 
and  the  sum  for  which  he  bound  himself  was 
larger  than  the  whole  of  his  property.  Therefore 
the  will  he  made,  leaving  all  he  possessed  to  his 
diughter  was  useless,  as  he  had  nothing  to 
leave." 

"  But  did  Miss  Clayton  know  how  things  were 
before  his  death  ?  " 

**  No,  she  knew  nothing  at  all,  until  after  the 
reading  of  her  father's  will.  She  was  then 
informed  of  the  real  state  of  her  afiEairs  by  an  old 
friend  of  her  father's,  as  a  caution  to  her,  but  he 
first  made  her  promise  to  keep  the  affair  strictly 
secret  for  a  year,  as  there  was  a  chance  of  matters 
mending,  and  if  the  risk  became  public,  the  crash 
would  come  at  once.  But  what  is  the  matter  with 
you,  Charles?"  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  Lord 
Everdale  in  astonishment,  "  you  who  are  generally 
so  kind-hearted,  and  feel  for  the  griefs  of  others, 
look  as  delighted  at  the  troubles  ofthis  poor  young 
lady,  as  if  you  had  gained  a  fortune  !  I  could  cry 
when  I  think  of  her  position,  poor,  dear  girl !  My 
friend  writes  to  ask  me  to  Iook  out  for  a  situation 
for  her  as  companion  to  some  one,  as  she  is 
penniless." 

"  Does  your  friend  say  nothing  else  about  Miss 
Clayton  ?"  said  Lord  Everdale,  disregarding  the 
reproof  of  Lady  Anne. 

"  In  truth,  I  have  hardly  patience  to  tell  yoa 
anything  about  it,  Charles ;  for  even  now  you  are 
laughing  as  if  in  the  greatest  delight." 

"  Have  patience  with  me,  my  sage  monitres&, 
and  answer  my  question.  Does  your  friend  say 
anjTthing  more?'^ 

"  She  says  that  everyone  is  astonished  at  the 
firmness  Miss  Clayton  displays,  in  the  midst  of 
such  misfortunes ;  she  has  never  been  heard  to 
repine !  Poor  dear  young  lady !  I  feel  for  her 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I  will  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  help  her  to  find  a  comfortable 
situation." 

"Have  you  a  newspaper,  Anne?"  said  the 
Marquis,  suddenly  changing  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"A  newspaper?  oh,  yes,  there  is  one  on  the 
table,  I  believe.  But  what  can  you  want  to  read 
the  newspaper  for,  when  I  have  not  half  finished 
the  news  conuined  in  my  letter.    You  are  so  xesj 
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odd,  Charles,  this  morning,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?" 

"  I  want  to  see  what  day  this  week  the  steamer 
leaves  for  England." 

"  Leaves  for  England  ?  Have  you  any  friend 
going  to  England  ?  " 

**  I  think  of  going  myself ! ' ' 

**Good  gracious!  wonders  will  never  cease! 
What  can  make  you  start  off  so  suddenly  f  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  you  said  you  should  certainly 
remam  here  at  least  six  months  longer." 

**  Ah !  but  the  wind  has  changed  since  then, 
the  clouds  which  have  so  long  obscured  the 
horizon  seem  likely  to  pass  away,  and  my  ship, 
which  I  looked  upon  as  lost,  may  still  arrive  in 
port.  Ah,  Anne !  my  dear  sister,  you  cannot 
divine  the  happiness  with  which  the  news  con* 
tained  in  your  letter  has  inundated  mv  heart." 

"You  ill-natured,  hard-hearted  fellow!  I  am 
ashamed  of  you.  Do  not  call  me  dear  sister.  You 

Erovoke  me  too  much  !  I  suppose  the  poor  girl 
as  offended  you  somehow.  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved you  so  spiteful,  indeed  I  could  not !  " 

"You  speak  thus,  my  dear  Anne,  because  I 
cannot  as  yet  explain  myself,  but  trust  me  that 
in  a  short  time  you  will  be  as  pleased  and  happy 
as  I  am.  Did  your  kind  friend  give  you  Miss 
Clayton's  address  ?  " 

**  Of  course  she  did,  that  I  might  write  to  her 
in  case  I  heard  of  any  situation  likely  to  suit  her ; 
and  I  do  really  believe  I  know  of  one  that  would 
be  exactly  what  she  requires." 

'*  Well,  write  the  letter  at  once,  and  tell  her  all 
about  it,  and  I  will  take  it  myself." 

"Yourself,  Charles?  Once  more,  are  you 
going  out  of  your  mind  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  sister  ;  but  I  am  going  out  of 
Lisbon  this  afternoon,  as  the  packet  sails  on 
Friday;  so  scribble  away  at  your  letter  without 
losing  time.  Believe  me,  I  am  neither  mad  or  a 
fool,  as  you  seem  to  think." 

Some  weeks  after  the  death  of  Miss  Hewitt, 
Isabel  was  sitting  alone  in  the  small  library  in 
which  her  cousin  and  herself  had  usually  passed 
their  mornings  together. 

The  day  was  fine  and  bright,  but  the  expression 
of  her  countenance  was  sad.  Her  feelings  had  been 
suddenly  aroused  by  a  letter  which  she  had  found 
in  her  desk,  written  by  Colonel  Clayton  to  herself 
many  years  before,  written  at  the  time  when  she 
was  in  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  every  blessing  this 
world  can  afford,  and  the  contrast  with  her  pre- 
sent position  was  so  great,  that  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheek,  but  she  checked  this  depression, 
and  began  again  to  arrange  her  papers,  and 
looked  up  with  a  smile  when  the  servant  entered 
the  room,  and  handed  her  a  letter. 

"  Who  brought  this  letter,  Judy  ?  " 

"  And  sure,  and  it  was  such  an  illigant  man, 
that  faikes  1  could  not  look  at  him  enough  !  And 
tall,  tall  as  my  brother  Pat ;  and  he  says  that  he 
roust  see  you." 

"  Indeed !  then  show  him  up.  Who  can  he  be  ; 
I  know  so  few  persons  here  ?  " 

Before  she  had  time  to  open  the  note  the 
stranger  walked  in.  Isabel  arose  in  a  courteous 
manner,  aod  was  about  to  speak,  and  ask  his 
feasoa  for  calling  thus  early,  when  she  perceived, 


to  her  astonishment,  that  he  was  no  stranger,  W( 
her  old  friend  Lord  Everdale. 

She  had  no  time  to  reflect  as  to  whether  sIm 
ought  to  express  joy  at  seeing  him  or  not,  i 
she  followed  the  first  impulse  of  her  heart  and  01 
claimed : 

"Oh;  Lord  Everdale,  how  delighted  I 
see  you  again  !  " 

And  she  held  out  her  hand,  which  he 
most  warmly,  saying  at  the  same  time  : 

*'  I  venture.  Miss  Clayton,  to  pay  you  a  wsil 
I  may  tell  you  myself  how  deeply  I  sympathf 
you  in  your  sad   circumstances.     I   can 
express  how  much  we  all  feel.     My  sister 
her  husband  will  do  everything  in  their  pot 
assist  you  in  any  way  you  desire ;   the  I 
brought  from  her  is  to  that  effect.    I 
saw  old  Uncle  Jack  whom  you  remember  so 
in  Paris ;   he  almost  cried  when    I  told  him 
your   misfortunes.    So    at    least    you    have 
comfort  of  every  one's  sympathy,  and  that 
something." 

"Oh,  yes  indeed ;  I  remember  your  Ui«i 
Jack  very  well ;  we  used  to  have  such  fuQ  I 
gether.  I  loved  the  dear  old  man,  for  he  hi 
such  a  kind  heart ;  he  enjoyed  a  joke,  too,  ai 
his  eccentricities'  were  always  harmless  and  vfl 
amusing." 

This  was  said  cheerfully,  but  Lord  Everdale  h^ 
become  grave. 

(7b  be  continued.^ 


MORNING  MASS.* 


Upon  a  mighty  mountain  side, 
That  scanned  the  countr^r  far  and  wide, 
The  house  ot  God  majestic  stands, 
A  pledge  of  faith  from  pious  hands. 
God's  loving  servants  gather  in. 
Though  morning  light  doth  not  begin 
The  darkness  of  the  night  to  chase 
From  eastern  into  western  space. 
On  high,  sweet,  fervent  prayer  doth  rise 
To  Him  Who's  throne  is  'yond  the  skies. 
A  holy  priest,  at  break  of  day. 
Comes  humbly  forth,  his  Mass  to  say. 
The  li^^hts  upon  the  altar  gleam. 
Devotion  o'er  all  reigns  supreme. 
1  he  Sign  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  made, 
All  worldly  thoughts  aside  are  laid  ; 
The  solemn  sacnfice  speeds  on, 
A  new  born  day  begins  to  dawn. 
The  precious  Host  on  high  is  raised, 
The  blushing  sun  hath  on  It  gazed, 
And  spreads  its  golden  rosy  beams 
Around  its  God  in  heavenly  gleams. 
Enraptured  all  devoutly  kneel, 
Th'  Almighty  Presence  seem  to  feel. 
And  now  the  Holy  Mass  is  o'er. 
Yet  linger  they  in  love  t'  adore. 
A  sweet  thanksgiving  all  must  make 
To  God  Who's  Son  died  for  our  sakf . 

Robert  MacHarpy 

•  Dodicated  by  permiuion  to  Lady  Felice-«  h«  «•■  '**' 
Baroness  WteUUcka. 
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II 


PRESENTS  TO  A  MAORI  CHIEF. 


OME  settlers  in  the  New  Zealand  bush 
had   a  neighbour  of  whom  one  of 
them  has  given  a  very  interesting 
account.     He  was  called  Tama-te- 
Whiti ;  he  was  a  Maori  chief  belong- 
ing to  a  caste  a  little  higher  than  that  of  rangatiea 
or  simple  gentlemen  warriors. 
In  his  youth  Tama  was  a  warrior,  but  his  hopes 
er  becoming  a  lordly  ruler  being  sJiattered  by 
it,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Samuel  Marsden, 
was  by  blin  converted  to  Protestant  Chris* 
ly.    So  in  his  old  age  Tama  is  an  exponent 
lAe  new  dispensation.    Born  to  warfare  he  is 
ordained  deacon  of  the  Anglican  Church  ; 
ol  cannibalism  he  has  taken  to  thrifty 
instead  of  leading  a  furious  taua  he  finds 
the  venerated  pastor  of  a  little  community 
earnest  Christians. 

Oar  Maori  friend  is  a  very  comfortable  man,  for 
k  has  a  claim  over  many  hundred  acres  of  good 
bd,  some  of  which  he  has  already  sold  to  the 
likeha  or  Christians,  so  that  the  old  fellow  must 
bve  a  well  filled  stocking  somewhere. 
>  Tama  is  amazingly  industrious.  He  and  his 
^e  get  through  an  immense  amount  of  work, 
lis  seventy  years  weigh  lightly  on  him ;  he  is  as 
firoog  ana  active  as  most  men  of  forty,  and  is 
never  idle.  He  perfectly  understands  that  the 
dnty  devolves  on  him  of  setting  an  example  to  his 
flock  as  well  as  preaching  to  them. 

Tama's  ordinary  costume  is  English  except  that 
teprirfcrs  to  go  barefoot.    Only  on  very  grand 
jaasioBs  does  be  put  on  boots,  and  even  then  he 
onogs  them  in  his  hand  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
$«t8  them  on  before  entering,  and  takes  them  off 
Jjjth  evident  relief  directly  he  feels  free  to  go. 
Tama's  £ace  bears  the  marks  of  the  tatooing 
J^ch  denotes  his  rank,  and  is  vrithout  hair.    He 
MS  a  look  of  mtelligence  superior  to  that  of  many 
«the  Europeans  who  come  m  contact  with  him. 
'  Astute  and  intelligent  as  Tama  really  is,  he 
cannot  really  be  expected  to  comprehend  all  the 
^o^es  of  civilization.  His  deportment  is  always 
^^able,  and  he  would  carry  himself  through  a 
•awing-room  without    any  sensible  gauchSrie, 
«  would   be    calm,   composed,   and    dignified 
^g    any    strange     surroundings,    only    his 
*«n  roving    eyes    would    betray    his    internal 
**ider.    Like  Maoris  in  general,  he  is  critically 
observant  of  every  little  thmg  among  his  Pakeha 
"lends,  but  with  true  natural  courtesy  endeavours 
to  hide  from  you  that  it  is  so.    But  the  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  grave  intelligence  and  childish 
5»i»pUcity  is  perpetually  leading  to  very  quaint 
utUe  incidents.    We  will  tell  these  stories  in  the 
^oras  of  the  narrator : 

1 1?  j^  ^y  ^^®°  routing  among  the  "  personals  " 
Jhad brought  from  England,  1  discovered  at  the 
V^om  of  my  chest  an  umbrella.  Now,  though 
jQ  England  most  people  consider  this  quite  an  in^ 
dispensable  artide,  and  its  use  is  not  uncommon 
|Q  colonial  cities,  I  need  fafardly  say  that  in  the 
o<i«b  sttch  a  thing  is  never  seen.  It  pleases  our 
r^^Ottni^r  to  regard  all  the  i  comforts  of  civiliza- 
anSi*  *^»inaoies;  and  k  is  the  received  theory 
^'^gtts,  that  we  live  the  purest  and  highest  life, 


having  turned  our  backs  upon  all  the  corruptihg 
influences  of  an  effete  old  world. 

There  was  a  cry  to  smash  or  bum  the  umbrella^ 
but  it  was  finally  decided  that  I  should  give  it  to 
old  Tama,  it  being  a  handsome  one  with  carved 
ivory  handle,  silver  mounting,  and  crest. 

The  next  time  that  Tama  visited  us,  I  for^ 
mally  presented  him  with  the  umbrella,  giving 
him  the  minutest  instructions  concerning  the 
spreading  and  furliqg'  it.  He  was  much,  pleased 
with  the  gift,  and  as  I  knew  it  would  be  futile  to 
persuade  him  that  I  ^ave  anything  freely  and 
without  expecting  anything  in  return,  I  told  him, 
in  reply  to  his  enquiries,  what  I  expected  to  get 
from  him  for  so  splendid  a  gift,  that  though  the 
umbrella  was  worth  a  mere  ponamu — a  battle 
axe  of  polished  green  iode — I  should  be  satisfied 
if  he  would  give  me  a  kitful  of  taro  in  exchange. 

This  jumped  with  the  old  man's  humour.  Not 
only  did  he  shake  hands  with  me  but  he  awarded 
me  the  nose  salutation.  The  rubbing  of  noses  is 
now  disused^  but  when  a  Maori  confers  it  on  a 
Pakeha  it  means  an  extras  display  of  brotherhood. 
I  thought  I  had  fully  explained  to  the  reverend 
gentleman  the  use  of  an  umbrella,  but  it  failed  to 
reach  his  mind. 

When  Tama  left  the  shanty  it  looked  threaten- 
ing to  rain,  so  I  unfurled  the  umbrella  and  placed 
it  open  in  his  hand.  He  stumped  off  proudly 
with  it  above  him.  We  watched  him  down 
towards  the  river  where  his  boat  was  moored. 
Presently  Tama  seemed  to  hesitate,  it  evidently 
occurring  to  him  that  something  was  wrong.  In 
an  undecided  sort  of  way  he  inverted  the  um^ 
brella  and  held  it  handle  upwards  in  front  of  him, 
but  as  the  rain  came  faster  and  faster,  even  this 
seemed  unsatisfactory. 

At  last  he  stopped  altogether,  having  apparently 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wet  would  injure 
the  umbrella.  After  a  long  struggle  with  the 
mysterious  catch,  he  managed  to  close  it.  Then 
he  took  off  his  coat,  laid  it  flat  upon  the  ground, 
and  placing  the  umbrella  upon  it  wrapped  that 
up  in  his  coat.  lastly  he  cut  some  strips  froin  a 
flax  bush  close  by,  and  carefully  tied  up  the 
parcel.  Then  he  put  it  under  his  arm,  and 
walked  off  in  his  shirt- sleeves  contentedly. 

Tama  keeps  the  umbrella  stowed  away  in  the 
recesses  of  his  whar^.  He  often  tells  me  with 
a  quiet  good-humoured  mien,  as  of  one  talking  to 
a  child,  that  it  does  not  keep  off  the  rain.  His 
view  is  that  I,  in  my  incomprehensible  Pakeha 
way,  imagine  the  thing  to  be  an  anti-rain  fetish ; 
a  notion  which  superior  Maori  wisdom  has  found 
to  be  erroneous. 

1  saw  that  umbrella  once  again.  It  was  a  fine 
moonlit  night,  and  we  were  rowing  up  the  river 
on  a  return  from  some  excursion.  We  passed  a 
boat-load  of  Maoris  coming  down.  In  the  stem 
of  their  boat  sat  Tama,  and  above  him  he  held 
the  umbrella  open ;  as  the  boats  crossed  he  called 
to  me :  "It  is  not  raining  to-ni^t.  But  it  is 
not  this  thing  that  keeps  it  off ;  it  is  only  God 
who  does  that."  And  so  the  good  man*  went*  on 
his  way,  no  doubt,  glowing  at  the  tliooght  that 
he  had  fitly  rebuked  my  folly.  ^ 

On  another  occasion  one  of  our  party  bad  been 
away  in  Australia.    On  his  return  Tamfa  and  his 
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wife  came  to  welcome  him.  He  had  brought  out 
presents  for  all  our  Maori  friends,  and  he  had 
selected  for  Tama  a  silver  watch  with  gorgeous 
guards  and  seals.  This  pleased  the  old  fellow 
mi^^htily,  and  three  mortal  hours  were  employed 
in  mstructing  him  how  to  tell  the  time  and  how 
to  wind  up  the  watch.  Tama  departed  with 
ill-concealed  glee,  stopping  every  now  and  then 
to  listen  to  the  ticking  of  the  watch. 

However,  the  next  morning  as  we  sat  at  break- 
fast Tama  appeared  ^ith  a  serious  and  sad  ex- 
pression of  tace.  He  would  eat  nothing,  but 
drawing  the  donor  of  the  watch  aside,  com- 
municated to  him  the  distressing  intielligence  that 
the  watch  had  died  during  the  night.  The  watch 
was  wound  up  again,  and  another  lesson  given  on 
its  action  to  the  ancient  child. 

He  went  away  apparently  satisfied  and  much 
enlightened  in  his  mind,  but  the  next  morning 
Tama  appeared  again  with  the  same  sad  and 
serious  aspect,  this  time  complicated  with  a  look 
of  intense  puzzlement.  He  again  contemplated 
the  watch  as  it  was  wound  up  and  set  going. 
This  was  a  total  mystery  to  the  old  fellow.  He 
said  he  had  been  "dom^  that"  to  the  watch 
all  night  long,  talking  to  it,  and  telling  it  not  to 
die.  ^Ve  thought  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
opening  the  watch,  but  sat  twiddling  the  key 
about  uie  outside  of  it. 

The  same  thing  went  on  day  after  day.  Tama 
began  to  grow  weak  and  ill.  He  was  haggard 
wiUi  anxiety,  spending  his  days  in  listenin^^  to  the 
re^lar  tick-tick  of  the  watcn,  and  his  nights  in 
trying  to  keep  it  alive.  In  vain  he  sat  up  with  it, 
night  after  ni|;ht,  holding  it  in  his  hands,  caress- 
ing it,  wrapping  it  in  warm  clothes,  and  laying  it 
beside  the  tire,  even — so  he  told  us — reading  the 
Bible  and  praying  for  it.  In  spite  of  this  generous 
treatment,  the  watch  invariably  died  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then  the  miserable 
proprietor  had  to  take  his  boat  and  row  up  the 
eight  miles  of  river  that  lay  between  his  place  and 
ours. 

At  last  the  old  fellow  got  a  better  idea  of  the 
han^  of  the  thin^.  He  essayed  to  wind  the  watch 
at  night,  but  failed,  and  in  some  indescribable 
way  managed  to  break  the  key.  Then  the  charm 
was  dissolved.  Feeling  that  his  health  was  be- 
coming impaired  by  his  devotion  to  this  Pakeha 
fetish,  and  that  consideration  finally  overcoming 
his  pride,  he  returned  the  watch  to  its  donor. 
He  said  it  was  "  Kahore  pai,"  or,  as  a  Scotsman 
would  put  it,  **  No  canny.^' 

Tama  keeps  the  guard  and  seals  to  wear  on 
festive  occasions.  But  the  watch,  no.  He  has 
had  enough  of  such  silly  things.  Henceforth,  as 
formerly,  the  sun  will  suffice  him  for  a  timekeeper. 
That  is  not  &;iven  to  dying,  nor  does  it  require 
sitting  up  with  at  night  and  such  like  attentions, 
and  it  manages  its  own  winding  up. 


Doctor  :  **  Your  wife  is  in  a  very  critical  state, 
and  I  should  recommend  you  to  call  in  some  spe- 
cialist to  consult  on  the  case."  Husband:  "There, 
you  see,  doctor,  I  was  right  again !  I  told  my  wife 
long  ago  she  ought  to  get  proper  medical  advice, 
but  she  thought  you  might  ne  offended." 


MY    SISTER    SARAH. 


By  J.  H.  Brame. 
Author  of  "  Truth  Stranger  than  Fictum^*  etc,,  Oc, 


\Y  kind  readers  will  perhaps  allow  me 
to  dispense  with  ceremony,  and  intro- 
duce myself. 

I  am  the  sub-postmaster  of  Saa^ 
fleet.  To  those  persons  who  do  as( 
fully  understand  this  important  position,  I  mi 
explain,  that  I  am  responsible  for  the  coml 
deliveries,  and  despatches  of  all  the  letten 
belonging  to  her  majesty's  subjects,  rending  it 
this  httle  town  and  neighbourhood— suliject,  oi 
course,  to  my  head  office  at  Gnimbleton. 

Records  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  fluttering  hope% 
and  depressing  fears,  are  daily  passing  thxough 
my  hands ;  and  often  in  my  hours  of  relaiatifliv 
in  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night,  it  has  been  to  o« 
a  source  of  speculation,  as  to  which  feeling  wooU 
predominate — whether  joy  or  sorrow^assumioi 
a  fire  broke  out  on  the  premises,  and  coosuoei 
all  the  correspondence. 

Possibly  some  of  my  readers  have  never  visitd 
Sandyfleet.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  doI 
been  so  fortunate,  I  must  explain,  that  during  thl 
last  few  years,  Sandyfleet  has  done  honour  to  iti 
belongings.  The  town  has  developed  and  ex< 
panded,  stretched  out  its  le^s  and  arms,  aoi 
gradually  unrolled  itself,  until  it  now  covers  a, 
wide  area  with  white  brick  terraces,  detached 
villas,  eligible  residences,  and  other  attractiooi 
suitable  to  a  summer  resort.  We  have  a  churck 
with  stained  glass  windows,  and  a  weathercock;; 
a  red-faced  little  Bethel,  a  Catholic  chapel,  andi 
bank.  We  have  also  a  gas  house,  a  readioi^ 
room,  and  a  pier.  I  have  never  been  exac^ 
clear  in  my  own  mind  for  what  purpose  the  pia^ 
was  intended.  Of  course  it  does  very  well  fori 
promenade  for  nursery-^rls ;  and  it  serves 
sounds  well  in  an  advertisement ;  and  also  I 
well  in  pictures  that  visitors  carry  home  with 
to  their  more  crowded  localities,  as  sottvenin 
the  spot.  But  apart  from  all  that,  I  must  adi 
the  pier  has  not  been  a  financial  success ;  and 
many  of  the  shareholders  it  has  been  simi^y 
"Bndge  of  sighs." 

Our  neighbouring  town  of  Cragmere,  about  M" 
miles  distant,  proud  and  boastful  of  its  antiqs^ 
and  tumble  down,  crows'  nests  of  houses,  preteno 
to  look  upon  us  vrith  cold  disdain  ;  and  speaks  of 
our  go-a-head  qualities  as  something  pretentioo* 
and  insolent,  with  spiteful  remarks  about  speda* 
tive  builders,  and  so  on. 

Well,  that  sort  of  feeling  may  perhaps  add  t» 
their  happiness — one  thing  is  certain  it  does  not 
affect  ours. 

In  addition  to  my  official  position,  I  am  a  book- 
seller, stationer,  and  vendor  of  all  kinds  of  attia^ 
tive  articles,  suitable  for  diildren  of  all  ages  aira 
growths.  I  am  a  bachelor.  I  commenced  lis 
so  early,  and  have  been  so  busily  engaged  evtf 
since,  that  I  have  scarcely  had  time  to  think  oa 
my  present  age.  In  short,  I  don't  suppose! 
should  have  thought  about  it  at  all,  had  ^.^ 
series  of  events,  that  here  led  me  to  write  thisUttie 
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lasXoq,  brought  the  question  of  my  age  to  the 
front  as  matter  for  grave  consideration. 

Mj  sister  Sarah,  who  is  some  years  my  senior, 
nasages  m]^  household ;  and  at  the  same  time 
foodljr  imagines  that  she  manages  me.  When  I 
was  a  jToungster  she  played  the  mother's  part  to 
admiration ;  and  even  now  I  believe  I  am  little 
I  more  than  a  baby  in  her  eyes. 

My  eariy  life  was  one  of  trouble  and  sorrow. 
At  the  a^e  when  young  men  of  the  present  day 
are  studying  bicvcling  and  bad  cigars,  I  had  upon 
Vf  shoulders  the  whole  charge  of  a  widowed 
•odier,  and  a  business,  that  from  neglect  and 
Aff  causes,  had  gone  to  rack  and  ruin. 
1h  father  in  his  time  had  been  a  great  reader ; 
aik  speculated  in  expensive  works  such  as  he 
\  unBered  ou^A^  to  be  read  by  the  public.  But 
ie  books  were  never  sold,  and  were  only  read 
'  l§wj  father  himself. 

I  can  look   back  with  a   certain  amount  of 

ieasore  to  that  time  when,  by  rigid  economy  and 

0Ose  application  to  business,  I  managed  to  pull  it 

W  of  the  fire,  and  was  able  to  provide  every 

fccessary  comfort  for  my  poor  mother  during  her 

bstiOoess. 

When  I  remember  all  Sarah's  sterling  qualities 

kat  showed  themselves  at  that  time.  I  can  smile 

p  myself  at  her  somewhat  too  careful  regard 

ikwQ  on  several  occasions  for  my  'moral  and 

l^ritual  welfare. 

Sarah  is  a  regular  attendant  at  Little  Bethel. 

le  preacher,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Rubytip,  being 

nethbg  more  than  perfection  in  her  eyes. 

Some  long  time  since,  I  believe  the  two  thought 

was  a  brand  worth  preserving  from  the  bum- 

"••  but  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  put  a  few 

ions  to  the  reverend  gentleman  that  he  did 

see  his  wav  quite  clear  to  answer ;  and  since 

it  time  I  think  they  have  given  me  up  as  a 

K^less  case.     I  was  led  to  put  these  questions 

the  heat  of  a  religious  controversy,  after  read- 

ig  some  Catholic  works ;  but  to  make  this  clear 

oust  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Some  miles  distant  nom  Sandyfleet  is  a  barren 

(anse  of  country.    In  winter  bleak  and  dismal, 

sommer  parched  and  scorched  to  a  white  peat, 

t  foreland  terminating  in  chalk  clifiEs.    Through 

tte  difiEs  various  pathways  have  been  cut  or 

El  by  traffic,  leading  down  to  the  sea  coast. 
^  place  was  suggestive  of  wrecks  and  smu^- 
iPfS;  and  in  consequence  a  body  of  coastguards 
*e  stationed  on  the  spot. 

It  chanced  the  senior  man  of  this  body  was  a 
^M)lic.  As  there  was  no  Catholic  chapel  near 
w  miles,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources ; 
and  he  used  to  get  the  men  toj^ether  on  Sundays, 
and  rwid  to  them  various  religious  books.  The 
Jen,  simple  in  their  ideas,  with  no  knowledge  of 
^  ^stinction  between  High  Church  and  Low 
^wcb,  thought  the  prayers  very  good,  and  saw 
no  harm  in  the  lessons. 

These  meetings  were  continued,  until  at  length 
what  commenced  as  something  to  while  away  the 
^e  grew  into  a  habit ;  and  the  men  became  as 
annous  for  the  services  as  the  promoter  could 
Possibh  wish. 

3y  degrees  news  of  this  little  colony  got  noised 
aoroad,  and  some  gentlemen  of  influence,  after 
making  enquiries,  determined  that   a   Catholic 


chapel  should  be  built  somewhere  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood. 

Sandyfleet,  as  a  rising  place,  was  fixed  upon ; 
and  one  may  perhaps  imagine  the  terrible  cry 
that  was  at  once  raised  against  the  alleged 
aggression. 

But  the  Sandyfleetonians,  as  a  body,  are  keenly 
alive  to  their  own  interest ;  and,  aner  they  had 
taken  time  to  consider  the  matter,  it  dawned 
upon  them  that  many  would-be  visitors  were  kept 
awa^r  from  the  town  simply  from  the  want  of  this 
religious  accommodation.  Therefore,  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  they  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment ;  and  subscriptions  came  in  from  sundry  un- 
expected quarters. 

When,  however,  the  time  for  opening  the  chapel 
drew  near,  the  No  Popery  element  broke  out 
afresh  in  several  quarters.  Controversial  letters 
in  the  pa^rs,  strong  worded  lectures,  and  fierce 
denunciations  from  the  pulpit,  for  a  time  stirred 
up  the  angry  passion  of  the  people.  But  the 
storm  was  too  fierce  to  last  long ;  and  common 
sense  resumed  its  place,  and  the  angry  feelings 
toned  down.  In  the  meantime  the  squabbles 
served  my  purpose  well,  as  orders  for  books  treat- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  question  came  in  Caster 
than  usual. 

As  a  matter  of  course  I  read  a  good  deal  on  the 
subject;  and  it  was  alter  studying  Cobbett's 
"History  of  the  Reformation,"  I  put  the  few 
questions  to  the  Rev.  Rubytip  that  proved  too 
strong  for  his  digestion,  and  effectually  put  myself 
beyond  the  pale  of  his  good  graces. 

From  the  first  coming  of  Father  Patrick  to  this 
mission  we  were  good  friends.  I  don't  know 
why  it  should  have  oeen  so ;  but  it  seemed  at  our 
first  meeting  as  if  we  had  known  each  otber  for 
years.  This  is  one  of  the  strange  things,- 1  hav^* 
never  heard  explained,  nor  attempted  to  be  «k- 
plained.  Why  with  one  person,  talking  is  worse 
than  difficult,  nay  almost  impossible — and  with 
another,  ideas  and  words  run  as  glibly  as  a  school 
boy's. 

Perhaps  if  I  were  versed  in  modern  science,  I 
should  De  able  to  believe  we  had  met  in  some 
former  state  of  existence. 

In  the  course  of  a  verjr  short  time,  Father 
Patrick  had  made  friends  with  most  of  Uie  lead- 
ing people  in  the  place;  and  his  cheerful  smile 
and  kind  words  to  the  poor,  had,  to  my  know- 
ledge, an  inspiriting  effect  that  would  scarcely  be 
imagined  by  Uiose  who  do  not  trouble  about  such 
small  matters.  In  short,  his  visits  to  the  poor 
were  looked  for,  and  counted  upon,  as  the  bn^ht 
spot  in  their  cloudy  existence.  I  am  not  going 
to  write  sentimental  platitudes,  but  the  idea  is 
forced  upon  me.  If  people  did  but  know  the 
effect  of  a  single  kind  word,  or  even  a  kind  look 
upon  a  depressed  spirit,  would  they,  like  that 
eastern  gentleman  of  old,  "pass  over  on  the 
other  side?" 

Well,  the  result  of  all  this  was,  that  I,  with 
several  others,  used  to  drop  into  the  Catholic 
chapel  on  Sunday  evenings. 

On  Sunday  morning^,  after  a  close  week's  work, 
I  was  generally  too  tired  to  get  up  very  early ; 
and  to  Sarah's  expostulations,  I  used  to  tell  her 
I  was  literally  making  the  day  a  day  of  rest. 

I   had  been   attending  a   course  of  evening 
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lectures  at  the  chapel  beginning  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, and  leading  up  to  Christmas,  and  one  of 
the  number  was  a. discourse  upon  the  Nativity. 
It  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  led  me 
to  meditate  upon  the  subject  as  I  had  never  done 
before.  Of  course  I  knew  all  about  it ;  and  re- 
membered it,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  we 
remember  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  or  the  great 
fire  in  London^  as  undoubted  facts  in  history,  and 
nothing  more. 

It  was  on  the  last  night  of  the  year  that  I  was 
sitting  comfortably  at  home  by  the  fireside.  The 
comfort  was  considerably  heightened  by  the  effect 
of  a  heavy  ^torm  of  sleet  pattering  against  the 
windows.^  Sarah  was  at  a  midnight  service  at 
Little  Bethel,  and  I  was  quite  alone. 

That  Christmas  Day  at  Bethlehem,  years  and 
years  gone  by,  came  vividly  to  my  mind.  The 
picture  was  unlike  those  classically  draped  groups 
that  one  frequently  sees ;  or  those  fancy  produc- 
tions that  are  intended  to  represent  the  Nativitjr ; 
pictures  where  the  Virgin  Mother  is  depicted  in 
clean,  bright  coloured  robes,  with  hair  and  gar- 
ments artistically  arranged,  as  if  fresh  firom  the 
hands  ol  a  professionsu  lack's  maid.  No;  the 
picture  presented  to  my  mind's  eye  was  alto- 

f ether  different  from  that.  I  saw  the  Virgin 
[other  in  coarse,  dishevelled,  travel-stained  gar- 
ments ;  her  hair  in  disorder,  thrown  loosely  over 
her  shoulders,  and  reaching  far  down  her  back ; 
as,  with  her  arm  encircling  the  little  bed  of 
straw,  she  crouched  lovingly  over  the  Holy 
Infant,  and  endeavoured  to  protect  him  from 
every  breath  of  the  cold  pight.  S.  Joseph,  fagged 
and  footsore  from  his  long  journey,  with  jaded 
face  and  ragged  beard,  squatted  quietly  on  the 
floor;  the  look  of  wonder  in  his  face,  blended 
with  thankfulness  at  being  able  to  find  any  kind 
of  resting  place  in  that  crowded  city. 

Oh,  the  cnielty,  I  thought,  of  the  many  rich, 
and  weU  to  do  pepple  in  £at  place,  who  refused 
adraittaoce  to  that  hardly  driven  family !  Had  / 
been  there,  /  would  have  flown  to  their  succour. 
I  would  have  opened  wide  my  doors,  and  com- 
pelled them,  however  reluctant,  to  come  in ;  all, 
all  I  had  should  have  been  at  their  disposal. 

Carried  away  by  these  thoughts,  I  waxed  warm 
and  eloquent  in  my  own  mind,  and  heaped  re- 
proach upon,  reproach  upon  the  heartless  Jews, 
when  I  was  startled  out  of  my  train  of  thought  by 
an  impatient  rat-tat- tat  at  the  front  door. 

I  looked  at  the  clock— rit  was  too  early  for 
Sarah's  return.  The  wind  howled  dismally  round 
the  house^  and  the  rain  rattled  against  the  win- 
dow panes.  I  felt  a  disinclination  to  move,  and 
tried  to  persuade  myself  that  the  noise  was  the 
effect  of  imagination  only. 

In  fact,  I  had  so  far  succeeded,  that  I  was 
settling  myself  down  with  this  belief,  when  the 
rapping  was  repeated  more  energetically  than 
before. 

I  moved  hastily  along  the  passage^  and  partiallv 
opened  the  door,  when  I  was  met  by  a  small 
voice : 

"  Oh,  for  God*s  sake  let  me  in,  or  I  shall 
die!" 

Startled,  I  dropped  my  hand  from  the  door,  and 
a  fierce  gust  of  hail  and  raip  blew  it  wide  open, 
and  In  tumbled  a.  poor  little  waif,  drenched  to  tjie 


skin  with  the  water  streaming  from  her  headdowo 
to  her  feet. 

Scarcely  able  to  stand,  her  head  fell  agdost 
the  wall ;  and  soon  the  dark  streams  of  water  ran 
down  Sarah's  highly  prized  dado  papered  pas- 
sage, into  a  pool  of  dirty  puddle  on  Sarah's  well 
polished  floor  cloth. 

Visions  of  Sarah's  threatening  countenance  at 
this  profanation  of  her  household's  gods,  flashed 
through  my  mind ;  and  my  first  impulse  was  ta 
thrown  the  dirty  little  thing  back  a^ain  into  tie 
street. 

AUs !  where  were  all  my  fine  resolves  of  afex 
minutes   before  ?      Where   was    my    love,  aal 
charity,    that  was   to  put  to  shame  the  wiiote 
nation  of   Jews  ?    Vanished— gone— melted  inlv 
their  air,  simply  at  the  prospect  of  Sarah's  wratt.; 
Then  came  the  burning  thought — was  this  a  tetf 
of  my  earnestness  ?  was  this  a  trial  of  my  trutlij 
and  strength  ? 

The  poor  little  waif  looking  up  into  my  facc>  j 
as  if  reading  my  thoughts,  said  :  ^ 

**  Oh,  pray  don't  turn  me  out;  let  me  staytH' 
I  get  warm  and  dry." 

I  felt  myself  blushing  at  my  cowardice,  anl 
with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  I  exclaimed:  < 

*  *  Turn  you  ou t  ?  No,  my  child,  certainly  not ; " . 
and  catching  her  by  the  arm,  I  hurried  her  iotaJ 
the  kitchen  where  a  good  fire  was  burning.       J 

I  saw  only  a  pair  of  dark,  round  fnghteced 
eyes,  encircled  by  a  forest  of  taugled  hair ;  and, 
then,  rushing  up  into  my  room,  I  brought  dowd 
towels,  blankets  and  pillows,  ftom  my  own  bed^ 
and  a  pair  of  my  own  worsted  stockings,  of  the 
ridge  and  furrow  pattern,  and  throwing  them  to| 
her,  I  said : 

"There,    make    haste.      Off    with   your 
clothes  ;  wrap  yourself  up  in  the  blanket  and 
warm  ;  I'll  bring  you  something  to  eat  directly. 

I  filled  a  saucepan  with  soup,  and  put  it  od  t' 
sitting-room  fire.    I  wrenched  a  loaf  of,  bread 
pieces,  and  crumbled  half  of  it  into  a  bowl ; 
by  the  time  my  little  waif  had  got  comfoi 
into  the  blanket,  ]  took  her  the  bowl  of  steai 
soup. 

**  There,  my  dear  child,"  I  said,  "  eat  that 
and  then  go  to  sleep ; "  and  then  I  sat  dow&! 
think  it  all  over. 

Soon  after  midnight,  Sarah  returned.  The 
had  ceased,  and  she  came  home  in  a  toI( 
comfortable  condition*  Upon  opening  the  doQi« 
the  light  in  the  passage  flashed  upon  the  poo^ 
and  trail  of  dirty  water,  as  she  entered. 

**  Why,  Ben,'^'  she  exclaimed,  "  what  have  js» 
been  up  to  ?  You  must  have  had  the  door  opea 
all  night !  Look  at  the  water  and  mud  od  thfi 
floor  !  Oh,  Ben,  this  is  too  bad  1  You  are  worse 
than  a  child  to, be  left  alone."  , 

I  don't  think  I  have  stated  anywhere  that  mj 
name  is  Benjamin — Benjamin  West.  I  am  not 
related  to  the  great  Benjamin  West,  that  I  am 
aware  of ;  but  I  mention  it  to  prevent  confusion 
of  ideas. 

I  sympathised  with  Sarah— the  floor  was  dirty. 

Taking  her  by  the  hand,  I  led  her  gently  mw 

e  room,  and  closed  the  door ;  and  in  a  subdued 


the 

voice,  said : 
"  I    have 
visitor." 


some  news  for   you.    We  have  a 
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"A  Tisitor  at  this   time   of  night?      Good 
gracious!   Who  is  it?" 

"A lady:  name  unknown— origin  and  paren- 
tage, equally  obscure." 

"Doa't  be  foolish,  Ben.    Tell  me  what  you 
meao."  And  then  I  told  her. 

Sarah  regarded  me  with  a  look  of  prolonged 
istoaishment.  When  I  had  finished,  she  took  off 
)ef  viappers,  and  hung  them  on  the  back  of  a 
ttair.her  bonnet  she  carefully  hung  upon  another, 
ad,  taking  a  handkerchief  from  her  pocket,  she 
fated  a  third,  and  sat  down. 
"Well,"  she  exclaimed.  "If  anybody  had 
Wlfle  I  Imd  a  brother  so  soft,  so  daft,  so  foolish, 
ilwrid  not.  I  could  not— ^sUively  I  could  not 
^^klieved  it.  Do  you  Know  what  you  have 
Have  you  any  idea  what  you  have  been 
\Vby,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
artful  woman  is  associated  with  a  ^ang 
and  it  will  be  a  fortunate  thing  if  we 
not  murdered  in  our  beds." 
"Certainly,"  I  replied,  "  there  is  that  view  to 
taken  of  the  case.  So  far  as  1  know  this  lady 
be  armed  with  half  a  dozen  revolvers ;  but 
this  soaking  rain,  I  don't  suppose  they  are 
dangerous." 
^  rah,  unheeding  my  remarks,  continued  : 
/'There  is  no  dotibt  m  my  mind  at  all,  but  this 
HBan,  this  girU  or  whatever  she  may  be,  is  con* 
Eted  with  a  gang  of  thieves ;  and  she  came 
tt  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information.  It 
is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  plan— a  well- 
boged  plan — to  come  at  the  time  when  I  was 
n  home ;  and  you,  poor  silly  boy,  not  able  to 
I  further  than  the  end  of  your  nose,  allowed 
BTself  to  be  so  deceived.  Why,  I'll  be  bound 
.this  very  minute  she  is  chuckling  at  the  suc- 
(8  of  the  trick  played  upon  you ;  and  is  perhaps 
fcng  a  sketch  of  the  rooms." 
^Ah!  I  never  thought  of  that.  Had  we  not 
go  and  see?" 
e  proceeded  to  the  kitchen,  and  gently  opened 
door.  There  curled  up  in  the  blanket,  with 
resting  on  the  pillows,  was  this  danger- 
Bttle  bandit,  fast  asleep.  The  fire  light  was 
^'\%  upon  her  face,  giving  a  fitful,  varying 
"ig  to  her  cheeks.  Her  hair  was  lying 
over  the  clothes,  and  seemed  to  be  a  yard 
' .  She  was  lying  in  a  peaceful  slumber, 
sweetly  pretty,  and  I  think  Sarah  felt  the 
ig  influence  of  the  scene,  until  unfor- 
she  she  caught  sight  of  the  wet  clothes 
.  on  the  floor ;  and  that  sight  brought  back 
^e  fire  into  her  eyes. 
«c  wet  clothes  were  lying  in  a  heap,  the 
**^  still  oozing  from  the    sodden  raass,   and 

ipg  like  a  tiny  island  in  a  sea  of  mud. 
Without  the  interchange  of  a  single  word  we 
ramed  to  the  sitting-room,  and  then  commenced 
pe  tug  of  war. 

I  *  WW  well  Sarah's  peculiar  bent  of  mind, 
ttdher  determination  in  all  ca**#*s.  if  possible,  to 
»ve  her  own  way.  In  short,  she  strongly  re- 
minded roe  of  the  Irishman's  pig,  to  which 

Ifyoii  tav,  go  one  way 
'TU  tare  to  go  the  otber. 

With  this  knowledge  to  work  upon,  I  adopted  my 
tactics  acordingly.     I  brought  her  a  chair,  and 


placed  it  near  the  fire,  and  drawing  my  own  up 
in  front,  I  sat  down.  Giving  the  fire  a  pre- 
liminary stir,  and  nodding  my  nead  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  kitchen,  I  said : 

**  A  very  suspicious  case,  that*" 

"  She  is  young,  very  young,  and.  fast  asleep," 
returned  Sarah  musingly ;  then  added :  *'  I  wish 
you  would  let  the  fire  alone." 

"  Did  you  notice  the  wet  clothes  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Of  course  I  did.  How  do  you  think  I  could 
help  seeing  them  ?" 

"  Well,  what  you  think  about  it  ?  I  will  tell  you 
what  lam  thinking  of  doing." 

**  Something  clever,  no  doubt." 

"  Now  you  speak  of  it,  that  would,  perhaps,  be 
the  better  way  to  put  it.  You  saw  those  wet 
clothes,  you  say  ?  Well,  if  you  will  help  me,  we 
will  give  them  a  good  wringing,  and  hang  them 
here  by  the  fire,  and  by  the  time  this  young 
bandit  has  got  through  her  sleep,  they  will  be 
dry." 

"  Bandit— sleep— dry.  Certainly,  yes.  What 
after  that?" 

"  Why,  shove  her  into  her  harness  again,  and 
send  her  off.    It  isn't  raining  now,  is  it  F" 

"Not  raining?  Just  listen:  where  are  your 
ears  ?  Ben,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  I  never 
thought  I  should  be  called  upon  to  say  such  a 
word.  I  never  thought  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
my  brother.  Turn  that  poor  child  out  I  Why  it  is 
a  night  not  fit  for  a  do^  to  be  abroad." 

"A  dog;  no,  that  is  a  very  difEerent  thing. 
Dogs  have  no  souls— 60  the  parsons  tell  us;  I 
have  no  idea  where  they  get  their  information 
from;  but  whether  they  have  or  not,  it  is  quite 
certain,  that  for  truth  and  good  feeling,  they  beat 
half  the  men,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  half  the 
women  too." 

"  Don't  be  profane,  Ben.  Really,  since  yon 
have  been  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  that 
Romanist  chapel,  you  have  got  right  down  wicked. 
1  wish  you  would  nsten  to  Mr.  Rubytip-"^-*" 

"  Too  late  to-night,  I  am  afi^d." 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  off  that  ribaldry  and 
foolish  talking.  It  is  highly  unbecoming  in  a 
man  of  your  years." 

"  Exactly  so.  An  old  man,  several  years  junior 
to  his  sister." 

This  was  the  last  straw-^^and  Sairah  bounced  out 
of  the  room,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  not  the  hap* 
piest  humour. 

An  hour  afterwards,  I  peeped  into  the  kitchen 
The  wet  clothes  were  hanging  upon  a  horse  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  my  little  waif,  had  been 
spirited  away  to  the  servant's  bedroom. 

As  a  rule,  I  am  an  eariy  riser,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  I  turned  out  at  my  usual  time, 
although  my  hours  of  rest  had  been  considerably 
curtailed,  by  the  events  of  the  preceding  night. 

I  dislike  being  at  cross  purposes  with  any  one, 
more  especially  with  my  sister.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  meet  a  severe  face  at  the  breakfast  table,  cal- 
culated to  make  one  feel  as  if  he  had  done  some-* 
thing  deserving  reproach. 

Sarah's  face  this  morning  was  a  puzzle  to  me. 
She  was  quiet,  and  scarcely  noticed  anything  I 
said  or  did,  but  went  through  the  breakfast  table 
arrangements  with  mechanical  precision. 

As  soon  as  the  teapot  had  received  it«  proper 
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attention,  she  poured  out  a  breakfast  cup  of  tea  ; 
and,  taking  a  round  of  toast,  and  piling  upon  the 
plate  sundry  slices  of  chicken  and  ham,  she  left 
the  room,  taking  them  with  her. 

I  understood  it  all,  and  my  heart  warmed  to 
her  with  a  tiirilling  glow.  I  thought  there  was 
nobody  had  such  a  good  sister  as  I  had  in  Sarah ; 
and,  when  she  came  again  into  the  room,  I  took 
her  hand  and  said : 

**  Sarah,  I  wish  you  a  happy  new  year,  and  may 
God  bless  you." 

The  tears  came  into  Sarah's  eyes.  She  re- 
turned the  pressure  of  my  hand,  and then  we 

went  on  with  our  breakfast. 

Some  time  later  in  the  day,  when  my  little  waif 
made  her  appearance,  I  was  surprised  to  find  she 
was  not  such  a  child  as  I  had  imagined.  Sitting 
cosily  round  the  fire,  it  was  with  varied  feelings 
we  listened  to  her  little  history. 

(2o  be  continued,) 


A  WORD   ON    INTERJECTIONS- 


|N  odd  thing  about  interjections  is  that 
very  few  people  know  what  they  imply 
when  they  use  them.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  of  all  is  the  cry  "  Dear  me  !  " 
which,  as  a  comedy  that  had  a  very  long  run 
some  years  ago,  went  to  prove— though  proof 
was  not  necessary— is  susceptible  of  many  inter- 
pretations when  differently  spoken.  Few  people 
are,  perhaps,  aware  that  "  Dear  me  "  is  believed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  modem  French  **  Mon 
Dieu,'*  through  the  Italian  **  Dio  mio.*'  These 
words,  when  quickly  pronounced,  sound  much 
like  the  often  neard  "  Dear  me,"  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  the  phrase ;  while  the 
companion  cry,  "  Oh  dear  me  ! ''  is  said  to  be  the 
English  form  of  "  Ay  de  mi  /^*  How  it  happens 
that  words  and  phrases  from  all  countries  have 
been  pressed  into  service  by  English  speakers  is  a 
matter  very  difficult  to  explain ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains. One  frequent  exclamation  is'  borrowed 
from  the  "unspeakable  Turk,*'  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
used  to  call  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  a  few  years 
ago.  This  is  "  bosh  !  "  for  **  bosh"  is  the  pure 
Turkish  for  '*  emp^."  There  are  so  many  ways 
of  telling  a  man  ne  is  mistaken  or  is  talking 
nonsense,  that  it  is  strange  the  Turkish  methoa 
should  have  been  adopted.  "  Jingo  "  is  another 
Oriental  term,  a  corruption  of  "jenco,"  which 
means  the  devil.  "  By  jingo  "  is  employed  by 
many  people  who  never  suppose  they  approach  to 
what  is  comprehensively  called  swearing,  or  to 
the  use  of  bad  language.  Many  innocent  sound- 
ing expressions  have  a  strong  meaning,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  many  strong  sounding  expressions 
are  perfectly  innocent.  If  a  little  boy  said,  for 
instance,  that  he  "  didn't  care  a  dam,''  he  would 
probably  get  into  trouble ;  yet  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  phrase,  except,  of  course,  that  "  don't  care  " 
came  to  a  bad  end.  A  "  dam  "  is  a  small  Indian 
coin  of  trifling  value;  not  to  "care  a  dam"  is 
not  to  care  twopence.  Among  the  lower  classes 
'*  drat  'em  "—or  drat  her  as  the  case  may  be— is 


very  often  employed  to  give  vent  to  discontent  or 
reproof;  and  this  has  a  serious  significance. 
"  Drat  'em  "  is  a  contraction  of  "  May  ttie  gods 
uproot  them,"  and  the  now  extinct  "'Ofrot 
'em  " — extinct  unless  by  chance  it  lingers  among 
some  old  fashioned  people  in  out  of  the  way 
districts — is  another  form  of  the  same  impre- 
cation. "Fools,  'od  rot  'em"  were  "the  last 
words  of  Higginbottom  "  in  a  famous  poem.lW 
it  is  probable  that  since  Higginbottom  not  lor 
many  people  have  used  the  phrase.  ''Hnnai^ 
is  another  interjection  that  had  a  powerful  ^goifi* 
cance.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  god  Thoc,  ut 
was  derved  fcom  the  words  "  Tur  aie,"  or"Tki 
aid."  Uttering  this  battle  cry  believiers  m  li 
god  dashed  upon  their  foes.  Little  does  ft 
young  lady  who  cries  "  Hurrah  ! "  to  celdxatl 
some  such  little  triumph  as  the  return  or  fallal 
to  return  a  ball  at  lawn  tennis  know  that  she 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  mighty  heathen  divii 
and  proclaiming  herself  to  be  a  heathen.  Ft 
huntsmen  would  be  ready  to  credit  the 
that  they  talked  French  to  their  hounds.  It 
not  possible  to  guess  what  Mr.  Jorrocks 
have  said,  if  anyone  had  told  him  that  when 
cried  "  Yoicks  !  "  to  the  Handleycross  pack, 
was  adopting  the  language  of  a  nation  for  whi( 
he  had  a  profound  contempt.  In  one  of  lus  bi 
lesques  Robson,  after  remarking  that  some  oi 
had  been  "talking  in  heroics,"  use  to  paosej 
inquire  with  the  air  of  one  who  sought  the  soli^ 
of  a  puzzle,  "  I  wonder  what  that  huntso) 
meant  by  yo-icks?"  That  is  not  the  orthodl 
pronunciation,  nor  are  the  cries  of  huntsmen  w 
whips  to  be  translated  into  the  alphabet;  bi 
"hoix"— or  yoicks,  as  more  generally  spdt-B 
a  form  of  **  haut  ici''  and  "  hallo '^  is  "^ 
/w^/"— to  the  wolf.  The  meaning  of 
"  halloo,"  therefore,  has  in  no  way  all 
When  the  wolf  was  found,  the  Normans 
**  Au  loup  /**  to  guide  the  wolf-hounds  to 
quarry.  When  a  fox  is  viewed  away  at 
present  time  a  halloo  is  given  by  the  whip 
somebody  else — a  somebody  very  often  who 
loos  in  the  wrong  place,  and  does  far  more  i 
than  good— but  this  is  by  the  way.  W 
sportsmen  the  two  shouts  sound  much  alike, 
to  hounds,  ancient  and  modem,  who  do  not 
crimininate  in  the  matter  of  spelling,  there 
have  been  no  difference  at  all. 


Sharp. — ^About  the  year  1847,  when  j 
seemed  to  be  entirely  re-established  in  the  i 
of  New  Zealand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  noi 
part,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  gov 
Sir  George  Grey,  set  to  work  with  all 
strength  of  purpose  to  grow  wheat, 
governor  was  liberal  in  presents  of  j 
and  horses.  One  old  chief  sat  up  all  oi 
after  the  arrival  of  his  plough  horse, 
ing  to  and  caressing  it.  "  What  is  the 
of  your  doing  that?"  said  a  matter  of 
settler  to  him,  "  he  can't  understand  yoa. ' 
••Can't  he?"  said  the  old  man  with  a  knalj, 
injf  nod,  "then,  why  do  you  say:  'Geetfti 
and 'Whoa'?" 
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Sherborne;  or,  l^e  ^ouse  at  l^e  ^oitr  Wiu^B. 

By    EDWARD    HENEAGE    DERING, 

'Chie/iaiifs  Daughter  and  other  Fotms;'   **  Grefs  Court,''  etc.,  etc. 


COAPTER   \X.—f  Continued  J 

E  sat  down,   the  old  lady  did  likewise, 

opposite  us^  bolt  upright,  without  being 

sdf,  and  redoknt  of  limes  that  have 

at  aU  on  the  society  of  our  own, 

Pascohni  bowed  ;  I  said  that  I  was  happy 

'^  had  it  in  my  power  to  do  as  she  desired ; 

relapsed  into  silence.     All  at  once,  while 

^5  wondering  what  would  happen  next,  she 

'§*<^  in  medias  res,  and  j^rew  so  earnest,  that 

|*st  century  became  hardly  dislingmshable. 
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"  I  am  an  old  woman,*'  she  said,  '*  and  when  L 
am  dead  there  will  be  no  one  to  tell  what  I  want 
to  be  known,  or  to  do  even  the  little  that  I  can. 
do.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  the  facts  of  the  case  at 
once,  and  then  I  will  ask  you  to  advise  and  hetp> 
me  ;  for  I  want  to  cany  out  the  just  wishes  of  one. 
who  cannot  do  so  for  herself,  because  she  is  dead." 

"Anything  that  I  can  do  by  just  means  for  a 
just  cause  I  shall  be  happy  to  do/'  said  Don 
Pasco  lini,  ^^  , 

She  iocUoed  her  head  slightly,  an  f  pro£«e(mC 
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as  follows,  while  I  interpreted  for  Don  Pascolini 
such  sentences  as  he  could  not  clearly  understand : 
"That  place,  Hazeley,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  to  the  right  of  this  house,  belonged  to  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Sherbornes.  The  present 
possessor  is  not  a  Sherborne,  though  he  bears 
the  name.  The  family  suffered  much,  and  the 
property  was  much  dimmished,  by  the  penal  laws  ; 
yet  still  the  property  was  held  together,  though 
the  lives,  liberties,  and  possessions  of  successive 
owners  were  in  continual  danger,  and  more  than 
one  of  the  family  died  on  the  scaffold  for  his  faith." 
At  this  moment  a  change  came  over  her  coun- 
tenance—a change  for  the  worse — as  if  the  devil 
were  entering  a  protest  within  her  against  the  in- 
ferences of  her  story.  She  smiled  harshly, 
eliminated  from  her  eyes  all  appearance  of  seeing, 
so  that  they  could  not  come  in  contact  with  ours, 
and  added,  as  in  a  parenthesis : 

**  You  must  not  think  that  I  am  going  to  be  a 
Catholic." 

"  Do  not  fear.  I  never  thought  so,"  inter- 
rupted Don  Pascolini  in  English :  after  which  he 
relapsed  into  his  former  attitude  of  close  and  in- 
expressive attention. 

This  treatment  of  the  protest  rather  discon- 
certed her ;  she  took  refuge  in  what  may  be  called 
sentunental  archaeology,  and  covered  the  retreat 
with  feminine  special  pleading,  thus  : 

**  But  you  might  have  thought  that  I  had  some 
interest  m  a  family  that  I  know  so  well — too  well." 
Thinks  I,  **  You  are  a  woman  still,  anyhow." 
"  The  last  possessor  in  the  direct  male  line," 
said  she,  after  a  short  pause,  "  died  in  1746,  just 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  The  connection  of 
those  two  dates  began  the  train  of  events  I  am 
going  to  relate.  He  had  not  been  in  any  way 
concerned  in  the  rising;  but, a  friend  who  was, 
had  stopped  one  night  at  his  house  during  that 
period,  which  gave  a  colourable  pretext  for  treats 
ing  him  as  a  rebel.  So  the  heir,  who  was  a  boy 
at  Douai  College,  was  deprived  of  his  inheritance 
by  confiscation  ;  and  a  first  cousin  of  his  father's, 
who  had  turned  Protestant,  entered  into  posses- 
sion as  heir-at-law.  The  rightful  heir,  then  only 
fifteen,  had  a  sister  three  years  older.  She  had 
fallen  in  love  with  this  cousin,  and  she  gave  up 
her  religion  to  marry  him ;  but  she  had  no  direct 
hand  in  depriving  her  brother  of  his  inheritance, 
as  I  shall  show  presently.  She  survived  her  hus- 
band many  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ei^^hty- 
six ;  it  was  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
She  had  one  son  and  a  grandson  living  when  I 
was  with  her.  The  grandson  was'  a  little  older 
than  myself." 

As  she  said  these  last  words  her  voice  trembled 
much,  her  eyelids  fell,  and  a  faint  blush  passed 
over  her  withered  cheek.  Recovering  herself  with 
an  effort,  she  went  on  to  say : 

"And  now  I  must  make  an  effort  that  will 
cost  me  a  great  deal.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  my  life,  in  order  to  show  that  circum- 
stances, and  not  eccentricity,  have  made  me  live 
by  myself  so  long ;  otherwise  you  mi^ht  suspect 
me  of  drawing  on  a  diseased  imagination  for 
what  I  relate. 

**  1  am  well  born  oh  my  father's  side,  and  by 
no  means  the  reverse  on  vny  mother's.  My  father, 
who  was  the  eleventh  child  cf  a  younger  son,  wa 


of  course  poor.  He  held  a  small  family  livioj 
and  offended  his  relations  by  his  marriage.  Hi 
died  in  difficulties  when  I  was  only  sixteen,  ao( 
old  Mrs.  Sherborne,  who  had  known  him  when  hi 
was  a  boy,  took  me  as  a  companion— or  perfaap 
I  ought  to  say,  she  half  adopted  me.  1  hated  m 
idea  ;  but  beggars  mustn't  be  choosers,  they  say.' 
She  paused,  and  appeared  to  be  gathering  bar 
self  up  for  an  effort.  The  effort  was  aided  bfi 
heterogeneous  influx  of  feelings — good,  ia^ 
mixed,  and  inscrutable. 

"This  withered  old  creature,"  said  she,** 
now  trespasses  on  your  kind  patience,  was  on 
less  unattractive — at  least  Mrs.  Sherboa( 
grandson,  Alfred  Sherborne,  thought  so.  Batl 
Either  would  not  hear  of  it.  Then  he  went  bi 
to  the  Militia,  which  was  embodied  in  those  dq 
and  he  was  forbidden  to  come  home  becan« 
was  there  ;  and  my  heart  was  breaking,  and  1 
woman's  pride,  or  self-respect,  or  delicaqr-c 
it  what  you  will— had  to  be  ignored,  for  they  \a 
me  there  out  of  charity.  One  day  he  rode  ma 
miles  to  meet  me  by  appointment.  I  dare  say  it< 
very  wrong  of  me.  but  I  don't  know  much  ah 
duty — I  never  was  taught  it,  except  as  a  thj 
that  would  somehow  or  other  bring  punishme^ 
it  was  neglected.  I  loved  him  very  truly,  an 
wanted  to  see  him  at  least  once  more.  I  thougl 
should  have  died  when  we  parted ;  for,  Ihoa^ 
had  spoken  hopefully  to  him,  my  heart  was  si 
ing  all  the  while." 

She  paused  again,  but  only  for  a  second,  t 
drew  a  quick  breath.  Then  she  pronounced, « 
distinctly,  but  in  a  totally  altered  voice,  th 
words : 

**  But  people  are  not  killed  so  easily  ai 
thought—!  have  lived  here  fifty- five  years.  1 
means  of  doing  so  were  left  me  by  Mrs.  Sherba 
when  she  died. 

"How  I  lived  through  that  time  I  don't ki 
nor  how  I  lived  through  the  first  year  in 
house.  All  I  know  is  that  my  body  survived, 
my  mind  survived,  but  my  heart  was  turned 
stone.  And,  now,  do  you  think  I  am  wn^ 
the  head  ?  " 

**No,"  answered  Don  Pascolini  with  dei 
I  echoed  his  reply.  She  bowed  slightly,  and^ 
**  Mrs.  Sherborne's  brother  lost  nis  inhcrili 
ostensibly  on  account  of  the  rising  of  i745» 
which  every  one  knew  he  had  nothing  to  djH 
really  because  he  was  a  Catholic.  I  can^ 
when  the  law  was  last  enforced  which  depa 
any  one  educated  beyond  the  seas .  in  a  Catbl 
college  of  the  right  to  inherit  property  in  Eagtt 
It  gradually  died  out  in  practice,  and  I  d( 
know  when  it  was  put  in  force  for  the  last  til 
but,  anyhow,  it  was  not  wanted  on  that  occa^ 
They  had  a  better  card  to  play.  There  is  1 
doubt,  if  any,  that  the  cousin  helped,  in  an  na 
hand  way,  to  get  the  business  done ;  and  1 1 
that  the  lady  let  things  take  their  course  q^ 
willingly.  The  son  had  a  brother  and  a  s« 
who  died  young,  or  at  any  rate  unmarried.  J 
wife  had  died  (I  think  of  consumption)  bcfoP 
knew  him.  He  had  only  one  phild— Alfred, 
have  already  mentioned  him. 

*•  After  old  Mrs.  Sherborne  died,  the  prop* 
w^nt  to  her  son,  Alfred's  father.     He  D/ed  \k 
a'' r.e  f^r  many  >ear  ,  and  his  death  made 
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at  all  on  any  one,  except  the  under- 
tiker. 

"Botlshall  shock  you,"  she  muttered,  with  a 
iiard  smile.  ''The  fact  is,  I  must  have  died  if  I 
bad  Qo(  grown  hard.  Oh  yes,  of  course,  if  I  were 
^saint-but  I  am  not." 

Tbffl,  finding  that  Don  Pascolini  took  no  notice 
«f  the  challenge,  she  said : 

"He died  some  years  ago  at  a  great  age— I 

in't  know  exactly  how  old  he  was,  and  he  left 

it  property  to  his   niece — the    mother  of  the 

neat  possessor,  George  Sherborne." 

•*!  iwmdcr,"    thought    I,    "whether   George 

le  knows  the  remote  cause  of  his  having 

fstate;  if  he  does,   I  can  understand  his 

ic  attraction  lo  the  Establishment." 
liadered  also  what  became  of  Alfred,  the 
bat  I  did  not  like  to  ask  her,  and 
said: 
I  have  a  dim  idea  of  having  heard  something 
the  Hazeley  estate  going  out  of  the  direct 
bat  I  never  heard  how." 
dare  say,"   said  she.     "People  tell  half 
truth  in   everything — in   everything,    every- 

bether  these  last  words  were  intentional  or 

an  utterance  of  despair,  1  cannot  say ;  but  I, 

my  pait,  could  not  help  thinking  that,  wisely, 

"^e  interest  of  justice,  does  the  law  of  England 

'    its  witnesses  to  speak  the  whole  truth, 

[y,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 

p  the  Great  No -Popery  Tradition  avoid  such 

Pgerous  precision.    If  honest   Protestants  in 

I  countiy  could    but    perceive    that    in    the 

ftter  of  Catholicity  they  never  hear  the  whole 

ii,  the  days  of  that  No- Popery  Tradition  would 

nbered. 

old  lady  remained  silent  for  a  while,  and 

ed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 

<>wn  memories.    At  last  she  roused  herself, 

[without  an  effort,  and  said  : 

'Now  I  am  going*  to  tell  you  more  about  Mrs. 

""Jorae— you  will  presently  see  why.    I  have 

that  she  did  nothing  against  her  brother, 

tOQsented  to  what  was  done.    During  the 

I  passed  at  Hazeley  I  was  her  only  con* 

'  indeed,  her  only  niend ;  for  she  saw  no 

and  was  very  reserved  with  her  two 

relations,  her  son  and  grandson.    I  won- 

'  the  time  why  she  seemed  so  ill-at-ease 

but  I  understood  it  well  enough  after- 

•and  so  will  you.    So  often  did  I  hear  from 

1 1  am  about  to  relate,  that  I  must  have 

ft^oiy  at  all  if  I  did  not  remember  it  almost 

ji  for  word.    She  used  to  begin  in  this  way : 

ft,  my  dear  young  friend,  you  don't  know  what 

>(^  I  hope  you  never  may)  to  find  your  con- 

fence  all  wrong,  and  to  hear  a  voice  tell  you  it 

Pjo  late  to  be  of  any  use.    What  would  1  not 

F  to  be  again  a  girl,  and  all  that  I  used  to 

I  One  day— I  remember  it  welU  we  were  sitting 
!  her  own  old  wainscoted  room — she  mumbled 
'^og  about  not  being  able  to  pray,  and 
•^g  XM)  one  to  advise  or  comfort  her  in  any 
y;  ai^  when,  not  knowing-  what  to  say,  1 
*^  her  mechanically  if  she  would  like  to  se  ^ 
edwgyman  of  the  parish,  she  became  excited 
^  angered:   *  No,  no!  never  ask  m3  to  do 


that.  I  tell  yon  he  can  be  of  no  more  use  to  me 
than  the  parish  clerk  or  the  churchwarden.'  After 
that  she  was  silent  for  ever  so  long,  and  absent, 
taking  no  heed  of  anything.  At  length  she  went 
on  to  speak ;  and  she  spoke  very  slowly,  as  if  she 
wanted  to  impress  what  she  said  upon  my  mind. 
And  this  is  what  she  said : 

"'I  think  you  know,'  said  she,  '  that  my 
brother  was  deprived  of  his  inheritance,  whilst  a 
boy  at  Douai,  in  consequence  of  the  rising  (rebel- 
lion they  called  it,  though  the  monarchy  is  an 
hereditary  one,  and  the  Pretender,  as  they  called 
him,  was  the  legitimate  heir) ;  and  I  think  I  have 
told  you  that  my  father  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rebellion.' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  I, '  you  told  me  that  once  before ; ' 
and  she  replied ; 

^' '  Yes,  yes ;  but  I  never  told  you  that  I  con- 
sented to  the  wrong,  profited  by  the  wrong, 
tempted  another  to  do  the  wrong,  stlefnced  every 
suggestion  of  my  conscience  in  pursuing  the 
special  object  that  tempted  me  to  wish  for  the 
wron^,  apostatized  from  the  faith,  without  even 
the  miserable  pretence  of  having  lost  it,  to  gain 
that  special  object  which  made  me  reckless  of  the 
wrong.  All  this  you  did  no^  know;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  know  it,  because  you 
may  one  day,  perhaps,  be  the  means  of  helping 
ate  to  make  restitution.  Ever  since  my  husband 
died  I  have  secretly  tried  to  find  out  what  has 
become  of  my  brother*  While  my  husband  lived 
I  dared  not  speak  on  the  subject;  he  was  so 
violent.  He  was  an  unkind  and  fkithless  hus- 
band, though  for  his  sake  I  had  in  a  way  helped 
to  rob  my  own  brother,  yes,  and  sold  my  soul  to 
marry  him.  For,  indeed,  I  never  wanted  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  property,  only  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  marry  him  without ;  and  so  I 
did  that  also,  as  I  would  have  done  apything 
else,  I  suppose,  for  him.' 

"  Then  she  told  me  all  about  the  trials  and  dis- 
enchantments  of  her  married  life — ^a  sad  story 
and  a  long  one.'  She  went  on  with  it  for,  I  dare 
say,  an  hcmr  or  more.  The  rest  of  what  she  said 
I  will  read  straight  off  from  the  notes  I  made  at 
the  time." 

She  took  a  small  bunch  of  keys  from  her  pocket, 
and  crossing  the  little  room  with  a  dignity  that 
made  it  seem  a  large  one,  unlocked  the  bureau.. 
Then  she  removed. a  bundle  of  what  appeared  to 
be  recdpted  bills  from  one  of  the  pigeon-holes* 
and  pressing  an  invisible  spring  at  the  farther 
end,  produced  out  of  a  "secret  drawer  below,  a 
manuscript  folded  up  in  a  letter  cover,  as  letters 
used  to  be  folded  before  the  days  of  the  penny- 
post,*  and  read  out  as  follows : 

"  *  And  that  was  the  return  I  met  with,  after 
giving  up  everything  for  him.  Not  that  1  blame 
him— oh,  no !  I  dare  say  it  was  my  fault,  ar>d  it 
made  no  difference  in  my  feelings—only  1  want 
you  tX)  see  that  wrong-doing  never  leads  to  good. 
I  had  not  been  married  many  days  when  1  dis^* 
covered  that  he  only  cared  for  the  property,  and 
not  for  me ;  but  that  served  me  right.  Now,  my 
family  had  suffered  n^uch  for  the  Faith.    You 

•  That  i«,  as  establiibM  tn  1*40.  Tf  appea-s,  however,  to  have 
eviste)  in  Sir  John  VanVru  h'»  tiitie.  See  **The  Provoked 
Wite,''  wh#re  Lady  Bmte't  mMd  tays,  •**  Madtui,  hert't  a  lettar 
for  your  Lad/»hip  by  the  peony- ."ost-      ' 
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mustn't  be  offended  at  what  I  say.  The  ParKa- 
ment  had  thou^t  it  right  to  make  laws  against 
us  Catholics  that  pressed  very  hard  on  us,  and 
from  time  to  time  they  had  been  enforced  by 
sheriffs,  and  magistrates,  and  others  in  authority.' 

''And  I,"  said  the  old  lady,  laying  down  her 
notes  for  a  moment  and  addressing  Don 
Pascolinx ;  *'  I  had  to  reassure  her  that  I  was  not 
offended,  and  would  not  make  any  unfair  use  of 
her  words,  before  she  would  proceed— so  strong 
was  the  traditional  fear  of  persecution  amone 
English  Catholics  even  then,  and  later  still,  as  if 
they  half  expected  to  see  the  penal  laws  enforced 
again,  unless  they  kept  very  quiet.  I  couldn't 
help  expressing  my  surprise  at  this,  especially  as 
she  had  become  a  rrotestant  outwardly  when  she 
married,  and  remained  so.  Mrs.  Sherborne  re* 
plied,"  said  the  old  lady  again  referring  to  her 
notes: 

"'If  you  had  known  and  seen  what  even  I,  who 
have  been  out  of  the  way  of  these  things  for  sixty- 
eight  years,  have  known  and  seen,  you  would  not 
be  surprised.  But  all  that— -and  none  but  those 
who  were  alive  in  those  days  could  have  any  idea 
of  what  it  was — all  that  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  things  that  had  been.  My  dear  young 
friend,  1  can  assure  you  those  things  were  spoken 
of  in  whispers  even  when  I  was  a  girl.  I  knew  a 
great  deal  about  them,'  but  not  a  tenth  part 
of  what  actually  happened;  for  the  houses  of 
Catholics  were  always  liable  to  be  ransacked,  and 
themselves  dragged  away  to  prison,  so  that  they 
were  afraid  of  having  written  documents;  and 
what  written  evidence  there  is,  tells  but  a  very, 
very  small  part  of  the  truth.  When  I  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  a  great-aunt  of  mine— an  elder 
sister  of  my  grandmother's,  was  at  Hazeley  for 
six  months  or  more.  She  was  infirm,  and  I,  as 
the  eldest,  sat  with  her  a  great  deal.  She  was 
eighty  then,  and  could  remember  the  days  of  Titus 
Gates.  But  besides  that,  she  had  heard  her  father 
and  mother  speak  of  what  happened  in  their  time. 
She  had  heard  them  speak  of  what  they  had  heard 
in  their  childhood  from  old  people  about  James 
the  First,  and  Cecil,  and  Chief-Justice  Coke,  and 
Topcliffe  the  priest-hunter— and  it  was  but  twenty 
years  before  then  that  Margaret  Clitheroe  was 
slowly  crushed  to  death  for  rdiising  to  betray  the 

Sriest  who  had  been  sheltered  in  her  house.  I 
on't  know  that  I  need  talk  of  these  tilings 
though  ;  but  old  women  are  garrulous,  and  like  to 
tell  things  in  a  roundabout  way.  They  can't  go 
on  straight  to  the  point.' 

"  I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  I  was  much 
interested  in  all  she  was  sayine.  She  looked 
pleased  at  this ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  time  she  was 
talking  about  the  sufferings  of  Catholics  under  the 
penal  laws  she  seemed  happier  than  usual,  as  if 
the  thoughts  they  suggested  gave  her  relief  from 
others  more  painful. 

"  •  Well,  then,'  she  said,  '  I  will  go  on  with  my 
story  in  my  own  way.  If  the  wsuls  of  this  old 
house  could  speak,  they  could  tell  you  a  long, 
lone  story  of  suffiering  and  patience  and  heroism 
and  holiness  and  brutality.  Under  the  floor  of  an 
attic  at  the  other  end  of  the  house  is  a  priest's 
hiding-place,  a  few  feet  long  and  quite  dark. 
There  was  another  made  by  cutting  off  part  of 
the  inside  of  a  large  chimney :  it  was  entered  from 


the  roof;  and  there  was  a  trap-door  to  enter  the 
roof  by  at  the  top  of  a  large  cupboard  in  another 
part  of  the  house.  You  must  move  the  shelves  to 
see  it.  That  one  was  pulled  down  by  my  husband, 
because  he  wanted  to  have  a  fire  in  the  room,  and 
the  wood  (for  the  hiding-place  was  of  wood)  would 
have  been  dangerous.  In  those  hiding  holes,  holy 
priests,  living  saints,  have  lain  conceaded,  with  w 
room  to  stretch  their  limbs,  and  almost  afraid  ta 
breathe,  lest  they  should  compromise  the  umatBi 
of  the  house,  whilst  the  vilest  ruffians  were  bontuif 
into  ladies'  rooms,  often  in  the  dead  of  i^ 
breaking  open  boxes,  carrying  off  private  letto^ 
and  driving  pickaxes  into  the  walls  for  thepmpBM 
of  bringing  those  that  were  sheltered  there  to  tli 
rack,  and  the  gibbet,  and  the  boweUing  kuM 
Yes,  my  dear,  you  never  heard  of  that,  I  dal 
say ;  for  history  has  been  made  to  order,  a 
people  must  not  know  how  the  Protestant  relij^ 
was  forced  upon  the  English  nation.  But  thoi 
missionary  priests  used  to  be  cut  down  from  tl 
gibbet,  and  quartered :  and,  not  unfrequentl 
they  were  cut  down  so  quickly  that  they  were  d 
alive — some  of  them  actually  spoke  and  pray< 
afterwards.  Do  you  wish  to  hear  more  ?  I  cm 
give  you  a  much  more  graphic  account  if  you  li 
— a  story  which  no  romance  can  equal— a  stu 
that  will  draw  tears  from  your  eyes,  make  K 
turn  pale  with  horror,  take  possession  of  yd 
nerves  as  if  a  terrible  drama  were  being  0 
played  before  you,  so  that  at  night  yon  woi 
start  up  from  your  sleep,  and  fancy  yourself  lifi 
in  the  days  of  Topcliffe.  No,  no!  I  shoi 
frighten  you ;  and  besides,  I  must  get  on. 

**  *  By-and-by  you  shall  hear  more  about  iU  t 
about  the  days  too  when  I  was  a  girl.    Of  th< 
days  I  will  only  say  now  that  none  but  Cathol 
living  at  the  time  could  have  any  idea  of  vl 
they  were.    They  were  more  depressing,  m 
wearying  to  human  nature,  more  trvine  to  p 
severance,  than  the  days  of  racks  and  giobetsi 
quartering  knives.    We  were,  so  to  speak,^ 
graded  from  the  honour  of  martyrdom,  and' 
become  pariahs  in  a  land  where  every  good 
every  great  work,  every  right    principle  ^^ 
what  Catholics  had  done  for  it.    And  so 
remained,  too,  after  that — ^but  not  for  roe 
ness,  except  from  a  distance,  where  I 
guess  at  the  truth  now  and  then.     I  had 
the  privilege  of  suffering  for  the  faith,  and  I 
sold  my 'birthright ;    and  what  little  I  ' 
about  those  who  remained  faithful  I  only 
from  hearsay,  without  being  certain  of 
about  it  except  that  it  was  certain  to  be  moit 
less  untrue.' 

"Which,"  remarked  the  old  lady,  by  i«J 
parenthesis,  putting  down  for  a  moment  the  dal 
ments  she  was  reading,  and  addressing  Don  B 
colini,  **  I  afterwards  discovered  to  be  no  1 
aggeration,  but  rather  the  reverse;  for,  4 
Father  Malone  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
prisonment  for  sajring  Mass,  all  she  heud  d 
was  that  he  had  got  into  trouble  through  bo 
incautious ;  and  she  was  assured  that  it  «'U 
unusual  occurrence,  though  I  found  afterfM 
that  nearly  every  week  from  1765  to  177a  ^ 
the  informer,  had  some  priest  arrestea,  ex  ts 
some  step  in  the  prosecution  of  one ;  *  and 

•  Baraard't  <*  Life  of  Dr.  Cb«I!ooer,  p.  rjt* 
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attorney  in  Gray's  Inn  told  Charles  Butler  in 

i;8o,  that  his  own  firm  had  defended  more  than 

twenty  priests.*    You  will  think  I  am  going  to  be 

iCitboucafter  that,  but  I  am  not  going  to  db 

aoysocfa  thing ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there 

at  this  moment. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Sherborne  went  on  to  say  just  this. 

Here  it  is  in  my  notes.    She  said  : 

•"Now,  my  dear  young  friend/ — I  wat  young 

jto,"  pireotheizea   the    interesting,   but    un- 

■lasut  old  lady,  with  a  hard  curl  of  the  lip«- 

^ I  have  a  favour  to  ask,'  continued  Mrs.  Sher- 

jkne.  '1  believe  that  my  brother  remained  in 

{feioe,  bat  during  my  husoand's  lifetime  I  could 

'  tao  inquiries,  and  since  then  there  has  been 

tiocessant  war;  and  besides,  what  could  a 

tady  woman  do— for  lonely  enough  I  was, 

9f  son  often  away,  and  myself  not  caring  to 

oto  anjTthing,  and  altogether  wretched  in 

iod?   1  don't  suppose  my  brother  is  alive, 

I  am  very  old,  and  he  was  only  three  years 

;  but  there  may  be  a  son,  or  a  mndson 

Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do  before  I  am 

is  this— and  I  think  that  will  be  soon,  and  I 

and  I  will  pray,  if  I  have  not  lost  the  power 

tying,  that  I  may  be  reconciled  to  the  Church 

J I  die— only  it  seems  too  hard  a  thing  to 

almost  as  if  it  had  been  taken  from  me  by  the 

Dent  of  God— and  first,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 

invested  for  you  a  sum  sufficient  to  give  you 

liBcome  of  three  hundred  a-year,  which  I  in- 

ied  from  my  mother.     So  you  will  be  inde- 

ient.    Well,  then,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is 

J  they  tell  me  there  are  some  French  people 

ring  at  Bramscote,  the  Arden's  place.    Now, 

ta't  know  why,  but  the  idea  possesses  me  that 

[may  be  able  to  ^ve  some  mformation  about 

mther  or  his  heirs.    I  have  been  told  that 

^came  from  the  north  of  France ;  and  at  least 

do  no  harm  ;  and  if  they  tell  nothinpr,  ten 

they  can  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  in- 

:  for  though  the  college  was  seized  and  all 

^Ic  belonging  to  it  scattered  by  the  French 

tfation  in  1793 — /Aa^  is  only  one  and  twenty 

ago,  and  there  must  be  people  in  or  near 

'yn  of  Douai  who  remember  some  of  the 

of  the  college,  and  may  have  heard  about 

'^er  losing  his  inheritance :  for  those  thin^ 

jr  to  be  remembered,  and  the  only  thing  is 

jhold  of  the  right  people. 

%i  must  know  that  after  all  the  Catholic 

had  been  suppressed  in  England,  there 

law  passed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  which 

K  educated  in  a  Catholic  college  beyond 

forfeited  his  inheritance;  and,  Siough  the 

wn  of  '45  was  made  the  pretence,  every  one 

venr  well    that    it   was  his  religion,  and 

;  else ;  and  so  the  thing  might  perhaps  be 

nbered  in  connection  with  the  college.  Now, 

fi't  call  at  Bramscote  myself,  because  I  have 
been  there  since  all  this.  How  could  /? 
could  I,  under  any  circumstances,  face  a 
^  where  the  father  had  had  his  horses  taken 
■y  ont  of  his  carriage  because  they  were  worth 
jMhan  five  pounds  apiece,  and  had  been 
^^  to  get  a  written  permission  from  my  hus- 
"d*  as  a  magistrate,  before  he  could  go  more 
»  five  m\\e<i  from  home  to  be  married,  whilst  I 
•"  Bnder't  MMtoirt,**  vol.  U.,  p.  64. 


was  living  in  all  the  material  comfort  of  apostasy, 
at  ease  in  everything  except  in  heart  and  in  con- 
science? And  though  sixty-ei^^t  years  have 
passed  since  then,  and  both  father  and  son  are 
dead,  I  can*^  enter  that  house  now.  I  don't  mind 
not  having  called  for  so  many  years,  oh,  no  I  but 
I  can't  meet  the  eye  of  the  priest.  Later  I  hope 
and  intend ;  but  now  vou  must  do  this  thing  for 
me.  The  best  way  to  do  it  is  this.  Go  there,  and 
ask  to  see  the  priest ;  tell  him  why  you  have  come, 
and  ask  him  either  to  introduce  you  to  the 
foreigners  or  get  their  answer  for  you.  And  da 
go  to-day  if  you  can — ^there  is  plenty  of  time  to 
doit. 

" '  And  if  I  can  hear  that  my  brother  or  his  heirs 
are  still  living,  I  want  to  make  mjr  will  in  Uieir 
favour.  For,  as  you  know,  all  this  property  is 
mine,  and  I  have  power  over  it  by  will.  There* 
fore,  do  go  to-day.  Only  it  is  better  not  to  drive 
up  to  the  door ;  it  would  make  people  talk,  per- 
haps, if  the  carriage  were  seen  there.  Stay— you 
can  call  at  the  rectory ;  there  you  will  put  up  the 
carriage,  if  they  are  at  home,  and  after  you  nave 
sat  there  awhile,  you  can  say  that  you  want  to  see 
Dame  A]rres.  She  was  my  maid  years  ago,  and 
she  lives  in  the  village :  her  husband  is  the  black- 
smith. Tell  her  that  I  was  not  well  enough  to 
come  myself— indeed,  I  feel  fit  for  nothing  to-day 
— and  then  say  you  are  in  a  hurry,  and  slip  into 
Bramscote  Park  by  the  footpath  just  out  of  the 
village.  If  you  are  quick  about  it,  you  will  ^et 
back  to  the  rectory  without  their  suspecting 
that  you  have  been  an3rwhere  else  but  with 
Dame  Ajrres;  and  if  you  are  longer  about  it 
than  )rou  expect,  you  can  be  supposed  to  have 
gone  into  the  large  wood  behind  the  cottage, 
and  lost  your  way  by  getting  off  the  public 
path  that  runs  through  it.  Yes,  you  had  better 
go  into  the  wood  after  you  have  left  the  cottage ; 
and  if  you  keep  at  the  edge  of  liie  w<K>d, 
and  turn  to  the  left,  you  will  come  out  where 
there  are  some  wooden  steps  over  the  park  wall, 
unless  it  is  altered  (but  I  drove  there  not  many 
months  ago,  and  it  was  there  then),  and  a  foot- 
path will  take  you  to  the  house.  Now  do  go — I 
will  order  the  carriage  to  come  round  at  once. 
Don't  say  no  !  for,  if  you  refuse,  you  will  make 
yourself  an  accomplice  in  the  evil  deed ;  you  will 
be  consenting  to  it,  and  so  call  down  upon  your- 
self the  curse  with  which  Almighty  God  never 
fails  to  visit,  in  one  way  or  another,  those  who 
oppress  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

**  Go,  my  child,  and  try  to  help  a  poor  old 
creature,  who  is  scarcely  able  even  to  wisn  aright, 
so  heavily  do  the  consequences  of  one  sin  lie  upon 
her  soul,  weighing  it  down  till  it  becomes  incapable 
of  making  any  effort.  Oh  I  I  would  ask  some  of 
them  to  pray  for  me,  for  I  am  in  the  utmost  need 
of  prayers.  Ask  the  priest,  and  the  others,  too, 
as  many  as  you  can,  to  pray  for  one  who  has 
almost  lost  the  power  of  praying  for  herself,  one 
who,  having  long  refused  the  grace  of  God,  is 
weak  against  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  and 
wavers  in  her  will.  Don't  ask  me  what  I  mean 
by  that— at  least,  not  unless  you  were  older,  and 
determined  to  know.  Ife  will  know  what  I  mean. 
Stay  a  moment.' 

<*Then  she  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the 
carriage.    I  was  about  to  leave  the  room  to  get 
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QTf self  ready,  when  she  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
said: 

'"Come  with  me  first:  I  shall  not  detain  ^ou 
km^.  I  have  something  more  to  say— something 
to  Miow  yon,*  . 

IT(9  be  conhnued.)  ' 


THE    ENCHANTED    LAND. 


HEN 


but   a  child,  an  innocent   child, 
playing 
In  nch,  deep  meadows,  sweet  with 
clover  bloom  : 
When  but  a  child  beside  my  mother  straying, 

In  the  first  fall  of  evening's  rosy  gloom. 
When  in  the  west,  flowed  the  full  golden  fountains. 

Have  I  not  seen  a  fairer  sky  expand- 
Where,  to  the  north,  beyond  brown,  rugged  moun- 
tains 
Lay  an  enchanted  land. 

Eoohanted  ?  yes,  the  lofty  mountains  guarding 

The  place  beneath,  were  its  imperial  walls ; 
And  oft  my  wistful,  wondering  ^aze  rewarding, 

I  saw  the  radiance  from  its  foiry  halls. 
Upon  the  mountain  summits  plav  in  splendour, 

And  when  the  sunset  glory  dallied  there 
Among  the  rocks.    Oh,  how  I  longed  to  wander 

To  scenes  so  wondrous  fair. 

And  oh,  there  came  a  time  when  to  the  mountain 

My  way  was  free,  one  clear  delightful  mom — 
When  over  clifif  and  meadow,  grove  and  fountain. 

Loud  summer  winds  blew  £heir  long  sounding 
horn  : 
Up  crag  and  peak  I  toiled  with  quick  decision, 

upon  the  mountain  top  at  length  to  stand — 
And  feast  my  gaze  upon  the  expected  vision 

Of  the  enchanted  land. 

Was  there  bright  castles  and  brave  knights  un- 
armed. 

Princesses  playing  in  the  witching  shade 
Of  fairy  bowers,  was  it  a  region  charmed, 

.Where  kind  immortal  powers  with  mortal  played  ? 
Alas,  no,  arid  deserts,  cold  and  lonely, 
.    With  dead  and  barren  hills  on  every  hand, 
Appeared  to  mock  mv  sight,  and  this,  this  only 

Was  my  enchantea  land. 

When  but  a  boy,  an  ardent  boy  beholding 

The  panorama  of  the  living  world. 
Before  my  wondering,  wistful  eyes  unfolding ; 
'    I  saw  in  fascinating  circles  whirled, 
Its  pomps  and  powers,  its  beauty  and  its  pleasures. 

And  with  vague  longing  for  what  lay  beyond — 
Cried  "  here  with  all  the  heart's  most  needed 

treasures 
'    Lies  an  enchanted  land." 

Alas,  my  life  has  vanished  like  a  shadow-^ 

An  empty  life  with  idle  visions  filled. 
And  vain  regrets  and  hopes,  since  in  the  meadow 
My  wandering  heart  at  fancy's  mirage  thrilled. 
.  For  me  with  darkness  all  the  earth  is  covered— 

Blackly  it  rises  up  on  every  hand. 
And  I  will  die,  and  never  have  discovered 
The  bright  enchanted  land. 

D.  C.  Dean. 


THE    SMUGGLERS'  ROCK. 


jMUGGLING  goes  on  from  Gibraltai 
by   land   and   sea,  and  the  due 
articles  in  which  it  is  carried  on  an 
tobacco,  which  in  Spsdn  is  a  gorerB< 
ment   monoply,  tea,  coffee,  soga^ 
and  other  colonial  goods,  upon  which  heavy  datie 
are  demanded  at  the  Spanish  Custom  houses.  Tk 
smuggling  of  cotton  tissues  and  other  Eogii^ 
manufactures  has  greatly  decreased  duiitf  til 
last  few  years.    Spanish  authorities  costeof  f 
the  tobacco  with  which  their  government  n 
the  consumer  is  infinitely  better  than  the 
which  is  smuggled  in,  and  that  contraband 
affects  their  monoply  by  the  lowness  of  thep 
at   which  the  smuggled  goods  are  sold.  If 
"lines"  which  separate  the  British  from  f 
Spanish   territory   across   the   narrow  nedj 
isthmus  which  makes  the  Rock  a  peninscUj 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  g^ 
of  Gibraltar.    The  Spaniards  have  on  their  s 
side  so  barred  the  way  across  the  sandy  flat,  | 
allowed  so  narrow  a  way  through,  that  pei« 
walking,    riding,    or    driving    past   their  Q 
must  as  they  go  brush  past  their  Custom-b« 
officials    and    Caradifteros,    or    Custom-ho 
guards.    Here,  nevertheless,  an  endless  nui 
of  petty  smugglers — chiefly  women  and  chik 
— ^manage  incessantly  to  go  through  with  the 
bidden  merchandise  secreted  about  their  pen 
Large  cartloads  of  tobacco  used  till  latdy  ti 
driven  up  to  the  last  limits  of  British  terr^ 
where,  in  the  open  air  and  in  full  daylight,  t 
creatures,  hundreds  and  hundreds  at  a  t 
divested  themselves  of  their  clothes  and  pa^ 
themselves  all  over  with  the  contents  of  the  d 
put  their  rags  on  a^ain,  and  thus  ladeo,  1 
their  way  into  Spamsh   ground.    This  pn( 
is  now  discontinued. 

As  an  isolated  spot,  Gibraltar  is  not  muchi 
favourable  to  the  Spanish  smuggling  trade 
Tangiers,Tetuan,and  the  other  Spanish  * 
cies,  Ceuta,  Melilla,  or  any  other  ^rt 
straits  would  be,  and  indeed  there  is  a  I 
plaint  against  the  French  authorities  at 
place  where  large  cargoes  of  tobacco  '' 
raltar  are  landed,  and  whence  they  are 
stealthily  conveyed  to  various  pomts  on  thai 
of  Spain ;  for  so  lucrative,  as  it  seems,  t 
clandestine  and  criminal  tobacco  trade  that 
easily  bear  the  expenses  of  two  or  more 
Gibraltar,  however,  in  the  Spaniard's 
offers  to  the  smuggler  the  especial  advant 
immediate  proximity.     Algeciras,   at  only 
miles*  distance  across  the  Bay,  is  visited 
hourly  by  small  ferry  steamers  and  boats, 
shoals  of  smugglers  as  their  only  passengers, 
small  craft  of  every  description  carry  on  the  i 
intercourse  with  Estepona,  Marbella,  and  att 
coast  as  far  as  Malaga  on  one  side,  and  i 
Tarifa  and  all  the  coast  as  far  as  Cadii  m 
other.    Steamers  of  larger  size,  of  Spanisb  j 
other  lines,  take  passengers  on  board  witni 
attention  to  what  they  take  with  them  as  mgffi 
and  as  they  proceed  along  the  coast,  they  J* 
the  dark,  or  even  by  daylight,  approaches 
I,  into  which  bales  of  tobacco  i 


fishing  boats, 
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other  forbidden  merchandise  are  dropped,  pro- 
bably without  tne  knowledge,  possibly  with  the 
coDDivaoce,  of  the  captains.     For  so  universal, 
so  all-pervadinj^,  is  the  smuggling  business,  if 
you  believe  the  Spanish  authorities,  that  many  of 
the  richest   merchants,    shipowners,  and  ship- 
oasTers.  as  well  as  alt  the  well-to-do  roOuntam 
popalation   of  these  districts,  are  more  or  less 
acti?ely  engaged  in  it  and  enrich  themselves  by  it. 
Against  this  wholesale  trade,  to  prevent  which 
6e  Spanish  revenue  officers  by  land  and  sea  seem 
'imtterly  helpless,  how  can  the  English  authorities 
t  Gibraltar   lend    efficient  aid  ?    The  Spanish 
[1  would  wish  that  no  steamers  or  sailing 
Is  should  leave  the  harbour  without  giving  a 
account  of  the  carge  they  had  on  board  and 
its  destination,  and,  indeed,  all  particulars  to 
'tfect  are  not  only  supplied  to  him,  but  also 
iibed  in  the  bulletins  of  the  local  press.     But 
ifficulty  lies  in  the  verification  of  the  correct- 
of  the  statement  given,  which  would  involve  a 
\  and  vigilance  extremely  troublesome  and 
lous,  and  which  would  not,  after  all,  be  satis- 
ory,  unless,  at  least  in  the  case  of  vessels  sail- 
under  Spanish  colours,  the  consul  himself  or 
agents  were  allowed  to  exercise  the  right  of 
sonal  inspection. 
But  it  is  very  evident  that  even  with  the  most 
imest  goodwill,  and  with  no  matter  how  gross  a 
»iation  of  her  principles  as  to  the  freedom  of 
immerce  and  navigation,  England  could  do  next 
nothing  to  wards  checking  the  contraband  which 
so  grievously  damaging  the  interests  of  the 
ttnish  revenue.     In  the  port  of  Gibraltar,  as  at 
•  gates  of  the  town,  in  obedience  to  indispens- 
ile  military  rule,  ingress  and  egress  are  forbid- 
n  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  no  vessels 
B  allowed  to  leave  harbour  at  night  without 
ecial  permission.     But  vessels  which  have  left 
irbour  before  sunset  cannot  easily  be  prevented 
»i  tarrying  in  the  bay  at  their  own  pleasure, 
taking  in  such  contraband  merchandise  as 
1  boats  may  manage  to  convey  to  them  by 
ith  under  favour  of  darkness.     Owing  to  want 
|«pace  in  the  cramped-up  wharves  and  docks  of 
''town,  large  stores  of  coal  are  kept  in  hulks 
bored  outside  the  port.    These  coal-dep(its, 
Spanish  consul  asserts,  take  in  large  loads  of 
■"CO  bales,  and  these  are  easily  transferred 
the  hulks  to  the  smuggling  vessels  while 
are  waiting  outside  the  harbour  either  for 
t  or  a  fair  wind.     It  is  obvious,  in  short, 
^ssels  with  contraband  on  board  cannot  be 
tted  from  leaving  Gibraltar,  and  the  question 
to  what  extent  the  Spanish  revenue  officers  by 
*i  or  sea  can  intercept  their  further  progress, 
injleof  the  sea  allows  every  State  full  juris- 
«>n  over   three    maritime    miles    round     its 
s.    But   between    Gibraltar  and   Algeciras 
bay  is  only  five  miles  across,  and  the  claims 
England  and  Spain  to  their  respective   three 
les  of  water  cannot  be  easily  reconciled.     A 
^>paQlsh  revenue  cruiser  has  no  right  to  search 
jJJ  otherwise   interfere    with    suspected    vessels 
:«tnm  English  waters,  and  as  at  night  or  in  foggy 
leather  a  nice  calculation  of  distances  and  dis- 
Wmmadon  between  English  and  Spanish  waters 
jje  not  easy,  a  vessel  hugging  the  eastern  side  of 
we  Oay  do^.Q  ^Q   Europa  Point  at  the   extremity 


of  the  Rock  and  three  miles  beyond  has  a  fair 
chance  of  gaining  the  open  sea  and  baifiing  the 
vigilance  or  outspeedin^  the  chase  of  the  Spanish 
revenue  boats. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  smuggling  evil 
has  roots  not  'easily  to  be  reached  by  anv  well- 
meant  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and,  to,  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
the  Gibraltar  authorities  have  to  contend  with,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Spanish  revenue 
cruisers,  whenever  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
they  are  allowed  to  visit  Gibraltar,  seldom  go 
back  without  some  bales  of  tobacco  on  board—a 
substantial  evidence  that,  with  all  their  parade  of 
zeal  in  the  service,  thf*y  are  not  theitiselves  above 
dabbling  in  the  unlawful  trade  they  are  appointed 
to  put  down. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  at  all  times,  and 
especially  after  the  restoration, of  the  Bourbon 
Dynasty  in  1875,  yielding  to  the  diplomatic  solici- 
tations of  the  ministers  of  King  Alfonso  XII., 
have  taken  this  painful  subject  into  serious  con- 
sideration, and  a  variety  of  scliemes  has  been 
proposed  and  discussed  with  a  view  to  lend  Spain 
all  the  assistance  iu  the  protection  of  her  revenue 
which  a  friendlv  State  could  reasonably  expect 
from  a  jubt  neighbour. 

It  is  very  certain  that  no  Englishman,  and  per- 
haps, also,  ho  British  subject,  at  Gibraltar  has  a 
direct  hand  in  the  smuggling  trade  of  ^hich  Spain 
complains ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  all  Gib-; 
raltar  and  the  English  merchants  connected  with 
the  Gibraltar  trade  profit  by  It.  The  sale  of 
tobacco,  which  is  in  Spain  a  Government  mono- 
poly, yields,  to  that  country  an  Annual  income  of 
3,200.000,  one  half  of  which,  however,  is  absorbed 
by  the  purchase,  freight,  and  manufacture  of  the 
leaf,  while  the  Custom-house  officers,  guards,  etc., 
entail  a  further  expense  of  ;£6oo,ooo— a  charge 
especially  arising  fr6m  a  vain  endeavour  to  oppose 
the  tobacco  contraband.  With  all  this  theGovern-' 
ment  supply  of  tobacco  (7,426,9371b.)  only  )rneet& 
one-half  of  the  demand ;  the  other  half  is  intro- 
duced by  the  smuggling  trade.  Gibraltar  is  un- 
doubtedly the  chief  dep6t  of  this  illicit  trade,  the 
quantity  finding  its  way  from  the  rock  into  Spaia 
averaging  between  So.ooocwt.  and  loo.ooocwt. 
yearly.  The  persons  engaged  in  and  living  by  this 
trade  in  Gibraltar,  as  manufacturers  or  dealers, 
number  between  1.600  and  2,000,  constituting  with^ 
their  families  a  population  of  4,000  to  6.000. 

To  doom  these  people  to  starve  or  to  look  tot 
other  employment,  and  to  suffer  Gibraltar  and  her 
trade,  the  imports  of  which  from  England  amount 
to  ;^3  000  000  sterling  a  year,  to  perish ;  to  do 
away  with  the  commercial  importance  of  this 
rock,  past  which  British  property  to  the  amount 
of  ;^ 1 00.000.000  goes  every  year — and  all  this  only 
to  do  justice  to  Spain,  and  lend  her  a  hand  in  the 
protection  of  her  revenue — might  well  strike  every 
sensible  roan  as  a  desperate  measure ;  and  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  it  would  paralyze  the  de- 
liberations of  a  parliament,  as  it  evidently  a  few 
years  ago  shook  the  resolutions  of  a  Cabinet. 

Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  told  the  Spanish 
authorities  that  he  would  undertake  to  do  away, 
with  all  smuggling  from  Gibraltar  if  they  would 
only  place  their  Custom-house  officers  and  guards 
on  their  own  side  of  the  frontier  under  the  orders 
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and  management  of  one  of  his  own  officials  whom 
his  excellency  has  particular  reasons  to  trust. 
The  remedy  of  the  evil  consists  in  taking  the 
direction  of  the  Customs,  of  the  Finance,  and  in 

general  of  eveiy  branch  of  the  Government  from 
le  hands  of  a  nopelessly  rotten  native  adminis- 
tration and  making  it  over  to  trustworthy  hands. 
That  Spanish  pride  would  never  snbmit  to  such 
indignity  is  quite  certain,  but  that  the  disorder 
admits  of  no  other  cure  man}r  of  the  Spaniards 
themselves  are  thoroughly  convinced. 


AMERICANISMS. 


L 


LADY  who  recently  travelled  in  Cali- 
fornia, expresses,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
her  fear  lest  the  strange  use  of  words  in 
that  country  may  become  so  familiar  to 
her,  that  she  may  involuntarily  adopt  them,  and 
call  a  man  who  keeps  aloof  from  his  companions 
one  who  is  "  putting  on  frills,"  guns  which  are  not 
rifles  "shot-guns"  and"scatter-guns,"  retrievers 
"smell-dogs,"  or  ask  her  friends  if  they  are 
"  going  out  gunning,"  or  to  "hunt  grouse."  One 
thing  die  declared  she  would  stand  fast  about ; 
she  would  never  call  fire-flies  "  lightning  bugs !  " 
nor  bees  ••  sting-bugs  I  " 

Yet  many  so-called  Americanisms  seem  to  be 
merely  old  English  phrases  which  were  in  use  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  One  of  the  most 
odious  of  what  we  consider  Americanisms  is  tiie 
word  "  skedaddle,"  and  this  appears  after  all  to 
be  our  own  birthright,  an  inheritance  from  our 
Scandinavian  ancestors ;  and  while  Sweden  re- 
tains the  original  word  skeedcUuiahl  and  Den- 
mark the  kindred  skyededehl,  the  milkmaids  of 
Ayrshire  and  Dumfries  still  use  the  word  in  its 
old  meaning— ^.j".,  "You  are  skedadlin^dM  the 
milk."  The  word  is  even  to  be  found  in  an  old 
Irish  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  runs 
thus :  "  I  will  smite  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep 
shall  be  sgedad-ol." 

The  Califomians  call  every  irregular  meal 
"lunch,"  whether  taken  at  midnight  or  day- 
break. People  halt  to  lunch  at  7  p.m.  Johnson 
defines  lunch  as  "  a  handfiill  of  food,'^  so  our 
cousins  are  perhaps  right. 

Then  if  you  say  you  are  "quite  knocked  up," 
you  cannot  fail  to  perceive  by  the  scared  faces  of 
those  around  you  that  you  have  used  a  phrase 
which  here  is  quite  inadmissible. 
lUf  On  the  other  hand  tiiere  is  a  stoiy— a  true  one — 
of  an  American  lady,  who  having  the.  entrie  of 
vezy  good  London  society,  was  one  day  seen  at 
a  party  at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  looking 
on  the  floor,  and  shaking  her  elegant  dress  as 
she  sat,  evidendy  in  search  of  something.  On 
being  asked  what  she  had  lost,  "  Only  mj^  n^j^^," 
she  replied ;  this  meant  pockethandkerchief . 

To  say  a  person  is  ugly  implies  no  want  of  per- 
sonal charms,  but  simply  that  his  temper  is  bad. 
"  Cunning  "  is  high  praise,  a  ".cunning  bonnet," 
— not  much  worse  than  our  misapplied  term 
"  dainty" — a  "cunning  child"  means  wearisome 
rather  than  what  we  generally  consider  it.  If  you 
ask  for  a  biscuit  you  will  be  presented  with  a  not 
roll.    You  should  have  said  a  cracker. 


A  MYSTERY  IN  THE  OLD  TOWK 
OF   WINCHESTER. 


By  K.  M.  Weld, 
Author  of  "  LUy  the  Lost  One;'  "  Bessys'  etc.,  tk. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

[ORD  EVERDALE  was  becoming  io* 
patient. 

"  But  now  to  business,  mj  dear 
Miss  Clayton,"  he  said,  "and  as  I 
am  come  such  a  distance  to  seeyn, 
you  must  allow  me  to  ask  a  few  questions/' 

"  Ask  as  many  as  you  please,  but  I  shall  oolf 
answer  as  many  as  I  like." 

"  You  are  quite  right ;  and  you  will  answer « 
truly?" 

"  Of  course  I  shall,  I  never  told  a  lie  in  my  lUe 
Are  you  going  to  (question  me  as  if  you  were  1 
member  of  the  Inqui&ition  of  old  ?  " 

"  But  Miss  Clayton,  the  questions  I  wish  tc  ad 
are  very  important,  and  on  your  reply  depends  iq 
future  happiness." 

"  Indeed!  "  replied  Isabel  smiling,  "then  ^ 
your  say,  I  am  all  attention." 

"  When  we  last  met,  after  the  death  of  yoi 
father,  did  you  know  the  state  of  his  affairs,  or  (Si 
you  believe  yourself  to  be  a  rich  heiress  ?  " 

"  I  knew  that  I  was  in  all  probabiliW  penoilesi 
but  I  was  strictly  bound  to  secrecy  by  my  del 
father's  friend." 

"  May  I  presume  to  ask  whether,  when  voarfl| 
fiised  my  proposal,  you  did  so  because  you  felt  p" 
could  not  return  my  love  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  promise  to  answer  every  questu 
and  I  think  that  under  circumstances,  I 
keeping  silence  on  that  point." 

"But  you  cannot  refuse  to  answer  this 
other  question :  Had  you  felt  certain  that  f 
were  a  rich  heiress,  as  every  one  supposed  yoti 
be,  would  you  have  refused  me  ?  " 

"  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  should  not, 
I  esteemed  your  character  much.    But  it  U<_ 
less  to  ask  such  questions,  for  you  know  veiyl 
that  it  is  not  now  a  matter  of  fear  only,  bat  <n 
tainty.    I  am  without  a  penny,  or  a  chance 
ever  possessing  anything.    And  I  will  now  in 
turn  ask  you  a  question :  Was  it  possible  fori 
honourable  person,  to  accept  an  offer  made 
total    ignorance    of  her  real   position?   I  b 
promisi^  absolute  secrecy,  therefore  I  could  m 
give  you  even  a  hint.    I  had  no  choice,  bat  to  rj 
fiise  your  offer.    Had  my  fears  turned  oat  to  Ij 
groundless,  I  might  have  regretted  ^^^^    j 
bound  to  do.    As  thines  are,  I  am  satisfied.  1 
did  what  was  right  and  honourable."  A 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  Miss  Clayton;  W 
now  that  I  know  your  exact  position,  and  am  o« 
in  iht  dark  on  any  point,  would  your  answer  W 
the  same  ?  " 

"That  is  scarcely  a  fair  question.  Lord  bw^ 
dale;  therefore,  I  decline  to  answer  it."  ^^  . 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right;  thcrefonjr* 
will  put  my  question  in  a  different  ^<>'"*  F^ 
person  with  alarge  independent  fortune,  for  fmo« 
you  felt  esteem,  wished  to  marry  you  when  oe  De» 
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lieied  yoo  to  be  rich,  but  was  even  more  anxious 
to  do  10,  when  he  found  you  had  lost  everything, 
would  joo  refuse  such  an  offer  ?  " 

"I  can  scarcely  say;  I  should  of  course  feel 
Dostgrsitefal  to  such  a  generous  minded  person, 
d&o^  1  fear  that  pride,  under  the  form  of 
ddicaqr  of  leeliDg,  would  notake  me  even  then  re- 
fee  sodi  an  o£fer." 

"  That  is  because  you  take  a  wrone  view  of  the 
case,  for  instead  of  considering  such  a  thing  a 
ImnDiation  your  pride  should  feel  gratified  that  a 
penoo  vou  esteemed  should  love  and  respect  you 
lohigfaV  as  to  be  most  anxious  to  marry  you  for 
fKTKlf  alone." 

"That  is  a  mere  imaginary  case.  Lord  Ever- 

Ide!  for  where  could  you  in  this  world  find  such 

IMble  minded  individual?    Most  persons  say 

faflty  and  amiability  are  all  very  well,  provided 

^  in  is  a  little  money  into  the  bargain." 

'Inie,  many  are  of  this  opinion,  not  all,  how- 
m',  bat  yon  would  value  the  love  and  esteem  of 
Hcfa  a  person  if  you  found  him,  would  you 
•ot?" 

"Undoubtedly  I  should,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
Idq  00  that  point." 

"Then  I  have  my  answer,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Bverdale,  seizing  her  hand  and  kissing  it  pas- 
bonately;  "  all  vou  have  said  convinces  me  that 
lb  impossible  for  you  to  refuse  the  second  offer 
I  DOW  make  you,  because  my  love  for  you  is  in- 
p^sed  tenfold,  instead  of  being  diminished,  by 
pr  being  penniless.  I  value  your  lost  money 
b  more  than  so  much  rubbish." 
1*'  I  do  not  exactly  see  things  in  that  light,"  said 
pbel  blushing  deeply. 

I  "Bat  you  cannot  possibly  refuse  me  now," 
TO^the  marquis  in  great  delight,  **for  I  have 
pwcred  every  objection    you    could    possibly 

["Bot-but " 

r'Oh,  no  buts  for  me ;  you  are  wooed  and  you 
p  won ;  do  not  say  another  word,  my  dearest 
^1 !  Oh,  how  I  have  grieved  and  pined  for 
in  daring  the  whole  of  the  last  year.  By  the 
fcyoor  old  love.  Uncle  Jack,  whom  I  saw  as  I 
■toed  through    London,  gave  me  a  letter  for 

fWbat  can  the  dear  old  man  write  to  me 

Vlhave  not  an  idea ;  perhaps  he  is  writing  to 
Hie  to  you  himself !    However,  I  do  not  care 
Vtraws,   for  you're  wOoed,  and  you're  won, 
Pfon're  mine,  and  I  feel  more  happy  than  if  I 
pu  conquered  a  kingdom  !  " 
'''Now,  do  not  talk  nonsense.  Lord  Everdale, 
P let  me  read  my  letter  from  Uncle  Jack." 
I  *'Yes,  and  you  may  as  well  read  it  aloud,  for  I 
ta  curious  to  know  what  the  eccentric  old  fellow 
las  to  say." 
Isabel  read  as  follows : 

"My  Dear  Miss  Clayton,— I  took  a  fancy 
pjon  firom  the  first  day  I  saw  you,  and  the  more 
;iaw  of  you  the  better  I  liked  you,  and  the  last 
imc  1  saw  you,  before  your  father's  death,  I 
nould  have  proposed  to  you  only  I  have  no  fancy 
*  natrimony.  However,  I  made  up  my  mind 
hat  I  should  like  you  to  be  my  niece,  and  as  I 
AW  that  Charles  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love 


with  you,  I  was  well  content  to  let  things  be. 
Somehow  I  managed  to  get  out  of  him  that  he 
had  tried  to  persuade  you  to  marry  him,  but  that 
you  had  refused  his  offer,  so  I  thought  no  more 
of  it. 

"  However,  I  met  him  by  chance  in  London  a 
few  days  ago,  and  he  told  me  all  about  your  mis- 
fortunes. So  I  resolved  that  I  would  do  some- 
thing  to  make  you  happy,  as  I  had  always  found 
3rou  so  much  to  my  liking.  Not  anj  of  my  rela- 
tions  care  two  straws  for  me  in  their  hearts,  and 
they  are  only  civil  when  they  see  hopes  of  my 
cash,  which  they  do  not  really  require.  I  have 
made  a  will  by  which  I  leave  you  every  penn^  I 
possess,  and  you  will  not  have  very  long  to  wait ; 
mr,  as  you  know,  I  am  a  gouty  party,  and  the 
gout  approaches  nearer  to  my  heart  every  time  I 
have  an  attack.  So  before  very  lon^  you  will  hear 
that  Uncle  Jack  is  dead,  and  you  wul  find  jrourself 
one  of  the  nchest  woman  in  England,  and  you  may 
many  whom  you  please ;  but  as  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  your  going  out  as  the  companion  of  any 
lady  in  the  land,  Ishall  allow  you  £i,ooo  a  year 
in  the  meantime.  Now  don't  write  a  lot  of  flum- 
mery and  thanks,  for  the  reason  I  always  liked 
you,  was  because  you  were  not  over  polite,  and 
likewise  accepted  mv  rough  jokes  for  ifhat  they 
were  worth,  without  being  ofiCended. 

"  I  never  could  imagine  why  you  refused 
Charies.  I  think  you  were  a  great  goose  for  your 
pains,  for  he  is  better  than  the  generality  of  young 
men. 

"  So  if  you  wish  to  show  me  any  gratitude  look 
him  up  again,  for  he  is  still  in  the  market,  and  I 
should  be  enchanted  to  be  able  with  truth  to  sign 
myself, 

**  Your  affectionate, 

"  Uncle  Jack." 

On  readin/r  this  strange  epistle  Isabel  and  Lord 
Everdale  lo<Nced  at  one  another,  and  the  former 
was  so  affected  at  the  unexpected  turn  affiairs  had 
taken  that  she  could  not  speak.  Lord  Everdale, 
however,  exclaimed : 

'*  Dear,  good  old  Uncle  Jack !  Who  could 
have  fancied  such  a  kind  heart  under  such  a 
rough  exterior  ?  But  you  can  now  write  and  tell 
him  that  he  will  have  the  reward  he  desires  in  a 
very  short  time.  When  shall  the  wedding  be, 
Isabel?" 

'*  We  will  settle  that  presently.  Remember  the 
old  saying,  '  Do  not  marry  in  naste,  lest  you  re- 
pent at  your  leisure.'  Will  you  please  write  to 
your  sister,  and  tell  her  our  plans,  and  thank  her 
for  the  situation  she  offered  me." 

"  Yes,  and  I  will  tell  her  that  you  have  found 
a  companion  more  to  your  mind  than  the  one  she 
selected." 

From  this  moment  all  was  couleur  de  rose, 
every  one  was  pleased,  and  every  one  happy,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  wedding  should  take 
place  in  six  weeks. 

All  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  asked,  and  Isabel  wrote  to 
Monica,  told  her  everything  that  had  happened, 
and  bade  her  return  as  quickly  as  possible. 

And  Monica  did  indeed  return  with  delight, 
and  she  was  again  installed  as  Isabel's  maid. 

The  wedding  day  came,  and  the  bade  boked 
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levefyf  and  the  sun  dhone  brightly.  Fanny 
Wheeler  was  bridesmaid,  and  Bob  Traffprd 
Lord  Everdale's  best  roan.  When  the  happy 
pair  drove  off,  after  the  marriage  ceremony  and 
the  grand  breakfast,  the  carriage  was  alrnost 
filled  with  rice,  slippers,  and  even  old  shoes, 

Monica  continued  to  live  with  Lady  Everdale 
after  her  marriage.  She  remained  with  her  till 
the  eldest  of  her  three  children  was  six  years  old. 
It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  this  child,  a  fine 
boy,  fell  into  a  piece  of  water  by  which  he  was 
walking  with  a  careless  nurse.  Monicar  though 
at  some  distance,  hearing  cries,  hurried  to  the 
spot  from  which  they  seemed  to  proceed,  and 
seeinp^  the  child  struggling  in  the  water,  walked 
into  It  as  it  was  only  shallow,,  and  with  some 
difficulty  rescued  the  boy.  The  consequence  of 
the  thorough  wetting  she  received,  and  the  length 
of  time  which  elapsed  before  she  could  have  dry 
clothes,  was  a  rheumatic  fever  which  had  well 
nigh  proved  fatal.  During  this  illness  she  ex- 
perienced great  remorse  from  the  feeling  that  she 
had  been  so  happy  that  she  had  resisted  an 
evident  caU  to  the  religious  life.  Of  this  she 
deeply  repented,  and  resolved  if  her  life  was 
spared  that  she  would  dedicate  the  remainder  of 
it  more  especially  to  God. 

On  her  recovery  Father  Green,  who  had 
attended  her  during  her  illness,,  wrote  to  the 
superior  of  a  convent  of  S.  Vincent  of  Paul,  where 
she  was  aoon  received  as  a  postulant.  Isabel's 
sorrow  at  parting  from  one  so  dear  to  her  was 
very  gte&t,  but  yet  she  could  not  but  rejoice  in 
such  a  happy  vocation.  She  soon  heard  that 
Monica's  health  even  improved  under  the  severe 
discipline  of  the  house  in  Paris.  She  became  a 
most  useful  and  active  member  of  the  Society, 
but  very  soon,  in  visiting  a  family  suffering  from 
fever,  she  caught  the  infection,  and  after  four 
days  suffering,  durin^^  which  she  showed  the 
highest  degree  of  resignation,  she  breathed  her 
last  with  an  expressioif  of  peace  and  joy  on  her 
face  which  gave  the  greatest  edification  to  all  who 
saw  her. 

THE  2KD. 


.  Time. — Whether  we  play,  or  labour,  or  sleep, 
or  dance,  or  study,  the  sun  posteth  and  the  sand 
runs.  In  all  the  actions  that  a  man  performs, 
some  part  of  his  life  passeth.  We  die  with  doing 
that  for  which  only  our  sliding  life  was  granted. 
Nay,  though  we  do  nothing.  Time  keeps  his  con- 
stant pace,  and  flies  as  &st  in  idleness  as  in 
emyloyment.  An  hour  of  vice  is  as  long  as  an 
hour  of  virtue ;  but  the  difference  which  follows 
upon  good  actions  is  infinite  from  that  of  ill  ones. 
The  good,  though  it  diminishes  our  time  here,  yet 
it  lays  up  a  pleasure  for  eternity,  and  will  recom- 
pense what  It  taketh  away  with  a  plentiful  return 
at  last.  When  we  trade  with  virtue,  we  do  but 
buy  pleasure  with  expense  of  time :  so  it  is  not  so 
much  a  consuming  oi  time  as  an  exchange.  Time 
is  a  ship  which  never  anchors:  while  I  am 
abroad,  I  had  better  do  those  things  that  may 
advantage  my  landing,  than  practise  such  as 
shall  cause  my  commitment  when  I  come  to  the 
^hore. 


PROTESTANT    HISTORIANS. 


\J  is  .curious,  not  a  little  amu^og,  aod 
very  instructive,  to  study  the  way  in 
which  Protestants  write  Catholic 
history.  •*  When  people  are  deter- 
mined to  quarrel,'-'  says  the  old  Elo- 
cution Book,  **  a  straw  will  furnish  the  occasioQ." 
When  Protestant  historians  are  determined  to iiod 
fault  with  the  Catholic  Church  (and  when  aretllf 
not  ?)very  much  less  than  a  straw  will  affor44p 
an  opportunity. 

But  beyond  making  the  most  of  a  prool, 
stretching  it  as  far  as  it  will  go  (which  is  h 
and  a  hWe  further  (which  is  not  honest), 
testant  writers  have  an  ugly  knack  of  asse 
things  as  true,  which  are  not  true,  in   proof  J 
things  which  are  as  untrue  as  the  things  t^* 
bring  to  prove  them.     In  other  words,  not  to 
too  fine  a  point  on  the  matter,  and  to  speak 
the  manner  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
England  where  they  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
learned  historians  back  one  lie  by  another, 
it  is  the  cool  impertinence  with  which  this  is  (to^ 
that  constitutes  its  chief  danger.    When  a  mij 
is  trying  to  prove  a  proposition,  we  at  once  w^ 
to  see*-first,  whether  the  deduction  he  drawsl 
legitimate ;  second,  whether  it  proves  the  case  8 
point.     Now  this  very  watchfulness  it  is  which  M 
apt  to  throw  us  off  our  guard  as  to  his  facts,  Fc 
instance :  if  a  man  were  to  assert  that  the 
why  daisies  in  China  grow /our  inches  in  diai 
is  because  the  Chinese  have  rain  for  six  and 
months  in  succession,  we  should  be  more  apt 
consider  whether  eight  months  rain  would  du 
four  inch  daisies,  than  to  trouble  ourselves  «^ 
the  two  questions  of  fact — first,  whether  daisies! 
China  do   grow  four    inches   in    diameter;  oi 
second,  whether  the  Chinese  have  eight  mcHitli* 
rain  in  succession.     We  should  indeed  be  aptl 
take  these  two  things  for  granted  merely  cm  a^ 
count  of  the  boldness  and  impertinence  of  the; 
sertion.    We  have  a  case  in  point  in  Wai 
*'  History  of  English  Poetry.     He  i^  speakiiiCJ 
King  Alfred.     He  says  : 

"  Alfred  whilst  a  boy  had  experienced  thei 
veniences  arising  from  a  waixt  of  scholars  andi 
of  common  instructors  in  his  dominions,  Jf/f 
was  twelve  years  of  age  before  he  could  proQ^^ 
in  the  western  kingdom  a  master  properly  qm 
fied  to  teach  him  the  -  alphabet.  But  whilst  *}tf 
unable  to  read  he  could  repeat  from  memoiyf 
great  variety  of  Saxon  songs." 

Now  here  we  have  two  assertions  made  by  War- 
ton  to  the  disparagement  of  Catholic  educatioo; 
the  first--''  Mixed,  had  found  great  want  of 
learned  men,  nay,  even  of  common  instructors,' 
— proved  by  the  second — **  for  at  twelve  years  oW 
he  could  not  find  in  the  whole  western  kingdoffl 
any  one  to  teach  him  the  alphabet,"— and  cer- 
tainly if  the  second  be  true,  the  first  is  for  all  prac- 
tical  purposes  sufficiently  proved.  But  here  is  th« 
evil  of  the  whole  proceeding.  The  ordioaiT 
reader — nine  out  of  every  ten — carried  away  by 
the  apparent  fairness  of  the  deduction,  will  be  I^ 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  second,  on  which  the 
first  is  founded,  is  true,  and  will  pass  by  ^  *^* 
important  inquiry,  on  which  all  indeed  depends  : 
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did  Alfred  arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve  before  he 
could  find  any  one  fit  to  teach  him  his  A.  B.  C.  ? 
and  taking  this  for  panted  will  be  led  to  come  to 
some  veiy  disparaging  conclusions  as  to  educa- 
doo  in  Catholic  times  and  Catholic  countries. 
We  aze  not  now,  remember,  examining  the  ques- 
tion of  fact— did  Alfred?  or  did  he  not?  Our 
argument  is  altogether  independent  of  that  ques- 
tion, since  we  find  that  true  or  false,  it  will  be 
liable  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  nine-t«nths  of 
readers.  This  phase  of  affairs  may  be  called  the 
msidwusness  of  Protestant  polemical  history. 

We  come  now^  to  the  question  of  fact.  Did  King 
Alfred  arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  before  he 
coold  find  any  one  fit  to  teach  him  his  alphabet  ? 
-and  here  we  come  to  the  dishonesty  of  Protes- 
(Int  polemical  history.  Warton,  with  apparent 
.Jj*s^y*. gives  Florence  of  Worcester  and  John 
'  Aompton  as  his  authorities  for  the  two  asser- 
;  &ms ;  but,  unfortunately  for  his  accuracy  as  an 
listorian,  honesty  as  a  man,  and  sincenty  as  a 
Diristian,  neither  of  these  two  authorities  sustains 
Urn  in  his  assertions,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  say 
the  contrary.  His  reference,  therefore,  to  these 
two  authorities,  if  it  is  not  a  blunder,  is  a  deceit, 
and  a  deceit  used  in  the  disparagement  of  an 
adversary.  Neither  Florence  of  Worcester  nor 
John  Brompton  attribute  Alfred's  illiterateness 
(it  was  not  ienorance  as  we  shall  presently  point 
out)  to  deartn  of  masters.  Florence  of  Worcester 
lays:  "But,  alas  1  by  the  want  of  care  of  his 
parents  and  nurses,  he  remained  illiterate  up  to 
the  age  of  twelve  years."  John  Brompton  lays 
^e  blame  on  the  partiality  (Alfred  was  a  pet)  of 
his  parents.  He  says :  •'  When,  however,  beloved 
jy  both  his  parents  beyond  his  other  brothers,  he 
had  remained  illiterate  under  his  father's  charge 
up  to  his  twelfth  year,"  etc. 

Now  this  is  simply  disgraceful.    To  assert  that 
^twelve  years  old  Alfred  did  not  know  his  alpha- 
bet htcause\iit  could  not  find  any  one  to  teach  him, 
whereas  it  was  the  negligence  or  partiality  or  both 
<H  his  parents,  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  bring  by  his  reference  to  them  two  such 
Jt^pciltable  men  as  Florence  of  Worcester  and 
John  Brompton  into  the  scrape  with  him  was  far 
;  too  bad  of  Master  Warton,  Historian. 
I    That  Alfired,  though  illiterate  at  the  age  of 
f "^Ive  was  not  ignorant^  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
r  wt  at  that  age  he  could  do  far  more  than  moat 
four  schoolboys  now-a-days  are  capable  of  doing. 
I  «  could  repeat  from  memory  a  great  variety  of 
^on Poems;  Warton  calls  them  songs  which  is 
hardly  accurate,  as  the  word  song  is  at  present 
'Biderstood,  for  though  these  Saxon  poems  were 
sung  or  recited  in  a  certain  musical  recitative, 
^y  were  nevertheless  poems  in  every  sense  of  the 
^ord  and  long  ones  at  that ;  like  the  Idylls  of  the 
'^Dgs,  for  instance,    And  here  again  Warton 
goes  beyond  his  authorities.    Neither    Florence 
^or  Brompton  describes  these  poem&  as  being 

Be  that  however  as  it  may,  if  our  view  of  educa- 
°J°  be  right,  Alfred  though  illiterate  was  well 
^J«ated.  As  we  take  it  the  first  and  paramount 
TV  of  education  is  amongst  other  things  to 
*^«»gtben  the  memory.  Thus  Alfred's  narents 
*PP^  nobly  to  have  attended  to,  though  tnrough 
^^ghgence  or  indulgence  and  not  through  dearth 


of  teachers  they  had  neglected  his  alphabet. 
Florence '  describes  him  "an  attentive  listener 
day  and  night  and  very  often  hearing  Saxon  poems 
related  by  others,  he  retained  them  easily  in  his 
memory."  How  far  the  boy  Alfred  gained  in 
robustness  of  body  (yes  !  and  of  mind  also)  by 
being  ''pre-excellent  in  huntins^"  at  the  age  of 
twelve  rather  than  quick  at  his  Tetters  (quickness 
of  mind  is  often  better  cultivated  by  striking  a 
wild  boar  than  by  learning  to  spell)  we  leave  to 
others  to  determine ;  though  we  shrewdly  suspect, 
that  if  in  this  age  of  common  schools,  state  edu- 
cation  and  dyspepsy,  we  had  shorter  school  hours 
and  more  play  at  the  age  of  twelve,  we  should 
have  larger  bodies  and  greater  minds  at  the  age 
of  forty.  "  Too  much  study  "  saith  the  proverb, 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  and  is  making  mine  Uncle 
Sam  a  dyspeptic. 

"  But  the  chances  appear  to  be  that  good 
Master  Warton  has,  as  usual,  beea  tripping  in 
this  matter  of  the  alphabet.  It  was  not  school 
marms  for  the  teaching  of  the  A.  B.  C.  that  were 
wanted  in  Alfred's  dominions  so  much  as  Gram* 
marians — Professors  of  Rhetoric,  Poetry  and 
Belles  Letters,  to  wit.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
that  Warton  was  ignorant  that  the  word  **  granu 
matici^^  meant  teachers  of  Rhetoric — ^Proiessors 
of  Universities,  rather  than  hedg^  schoolmasters 
and  school  marms.  But  so  it  is.  Whilst  Flor- 
ence and  Brompton  say  nothing  about  want  of 
school  marms  and  do  regret  the  scarcity  of  Pro- 
fessors of  Universities  (grammatici)  in,  Alfred's 
reign  ;  Warton  asserts  the  total  absence  of  school 
marms  and  says  nothing  about  grammatici* 
Warton  has  been  tripping,  or  Warton  is-^—  Now 
"  knave  or  fool "  is  a  sad  alternative. 

But  you  will  say  that  at  least  the  fs^ct  of,  there 
being  no  *'  grammatici "  proves  a  very  low  state 
of  education  in  those  days.  Perhaps  so,  perhaps 
not.  But  if  so,  why  exaggerate  ?  On  the  strength 
of  a  dearth  of  University  professors,  why. assert 
a  total  want  of  men  capable  of  teaching  the  alpha* 
bet  ?  The  two  are  surely  very  different  things.  If 
you  are  writing  history,  write  it,  and  not  romance. 
If  you  are  wnting  history  you  wish  to  give  your 
readers  a  true  picture  of  the  country,  not  a  phan*- 
tasmagoria.  If  you  are  covertly  attacking  an 
enemy  under  the  pretence  of  history,  you  are  at 
least  bound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  honesty.  Turn 
the  matter  as  you  will  you  cannot  excuse  the  in- 
sidiousness  and  dishonesty  of  these  Protestant 
polemical  historians. 


Lely  and  the  Alderman.— Sir  Peter  Lely,  a 
famous  painter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  agreed 
for  the  price  of  a  full-length,  which  he  was  to  draw 
for  a  rich  alderman  of  London,  who  was  not  in- 
debted to  nature  either  for  shape  or  face.  When 
the  picture  was  finished,  the  alderman  endeavoured 
to  beat  down  the  price ;  alleging  that,  if  he  did  not 
purchase  it,  it  would  lie  on  the  painter's  hands. 
•*  That's  a  mistake,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "  for  I  can 
sell  it  at  double  the  price  I  demand."  '*  How  can 
that  be  ?  "  says  the  alderman  ;  ''for  it  is  like  no- 
body but  myself."  "  But  I  will  draw  a  tail  to  it, 
and  then  it  will  be  an  excellent  monkey."  The 
alderman,  to  prevent  exposure,  paid  the  sunk 
agreed  for,  and  carried  off  the  picture.*' 
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MY   SISTER   SARAH. 


By  J.  H.  Brame. 
Author  tf  "  Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction,^*  eU,,  etc. 


[CONTINUED.] 

[HE  little  wanderer  then  told  her  story : 
Her  grandmother,  she  said,  was  an 
Irish  woman  and  a  Catholic,  and  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  her  life  had  set- 
tleH  down  in  Edinburgh .  Her  mother 
had  married  a  Scotchman  and  a  Protestant.  He 
was  a  man  of  Bohemian  tendencies,  and  would  fre- 
quently leave  his  wife  for  a  length  of  time,  with- 
tnit  acquainting  her  with  his  whereabouts.  He 
travelled  with  jewellery,  or  anything  else  that  pro- 
mised any  return  of  profit. 

During  one  of  her  father's  absent  fits,  more 
prolonged  than  usual,  her  mother  died,  and  she 
was  left  without  any  protection.  Some  people, 
however,  who  knew  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
exerted  themselves,  and  got  her  into  the  orphanage 
in  Edinburgh;  and  there,  under  the  care  and 
tuition  of  the  nuns,  she  acquired  a  fair  education. 

She  had  been  there  some  years,  when  her  father 
returned,  and  claimed  his  child ;  and  she  was  re- 
luctantly taken  to  his  house. 

Her  father  at  the  time  had  a  housekeeper— a 
careful  and  industrious  woman ;  but  it  soon  be- 
came evident  to  our  little  waif,  that  the  house- 
keeper held  a  position  in  the  house  that  made  her 
father's  roof  no  home  for  her  if  matters  continued 
as  they  were  at  present. 

She  expostulated  with  him,  with  such  result 
as  might  be  expected.  The  girl  was  reticent 
on  this  point,  but,  I  believe,  he  thrashed  her. 

That  same  night  she  packed  up  her  few  little 
things  and  left  the  house. 

By  means  of  some  children  at  the  school,  she 
liad  made  friends  with  the  wife  of  a  travelling 
-photographer,  who  was  then  near  Edinburgh. 
The  man  was  one  of  those  perambulating  artists, 
who  visit  fairb,  races,  and  seaside  resorts  during 
the  summer;  and  in  the  winter  lie  dormant  in 
^some  town,  without  any  visible  means  of  existence. 

To  these  people  she  at  once  went,  and  told 
them  all  the  particulars. 

They  received  her  with  warm  sjrmpathy ;  and, 
^18  they  were  about  to  start  on  their  summer  tour,  it 
was  agreed  she  should  accompany  them.  She  soon 
made  herself  useful  in  her  new  home,  by  taking 
care  of  the  children  and  attending  to  the  household 
•wants,  and  became,  subsequently,  a  great  help 
in  the  business.  She  would  fose  and  arrange 
the  dresses  of  the  lady  sitters,  prior  to  their  being 
subjected  to  the  focussing  process ;  and  her  cheer- 
^1  face  and  intelligent  manners  interested  many 
of  the  customers,  so  far,  that  small  coins  were  fre- 
<[uently  dropped  into  her  hands  for  her  own  use 
and  benefit. 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  this  state  of  things 
continued ;  but  during  the  winter,  when  they  were 
staying  at  some  town — I  forget  the  name  at  this 
minute — the  man  fell  into  arrears  of  rent  with  his 
landlord. 

One  day,  she  had  been  out  a  mile  or  two  dis- 
tant, and  upon  her  return  she  found  a  man  in 


Possession  of  the  house.  The  photographer  and 
is  family  had  got  clean  away  with  their 
apparatus;  but  her  little  box  of  clothes  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  landlord,  and  she  saw 
it  no  more. 

With  nothing  but  the  few  shillings  she  had  in 
her  pocket,  she  started  in  pursuit,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  find  at  every  place  she  went  to,  that 
she  was  a  day  too  late. 

At  length  she  heard  they  were  gone  to  Crag- 
mere,  and  to  that  place  she  directed  her  steps. 
She  had  eiUier  misunderstood  the  name,  or  wron^ 
information  had  been  intentionally  given  to  te 
informant ;  as,  upon  arriving  at  Cragmere  on  that 
December  afternoon,  there  was  no  trace  of  suck 
people  there. 

It  was  suggested  that  Sandyfleet  would  be  the 
more  likely  place ;  and  as  the  space  between  the 
two  places  was  a  bay,  the  latter  could  be  dis- 
tinctw  seen. 

Guided  by  the  lights  that  were  beginning  to  be 
seen  at  Sandyfleet,  she  started  to  walk  upon  the 
sands.  Before  she  had  walked  half  a  mile,  a 
blinding  storm  of  hail  and  rain  came  on,  and 
she  became  conscious  of  her  danger  by  bdng 
drenched  by  a  tidal  wave.  Fortunately  the  cliff 
at  this  spot  had  at  some  time  fallen  away,  and 
paths  amongst  the  stones  and  shrubs  had  been 
made  by  visitors  upon  the  shelving  earth,  and 
here  upon  her  hands  and  knees  she  crawled  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff.  Terror  at  the  danger  she  had 
escaped  added  to  her  confusion.  She  had  lost 
her  bearings,  and  did  not  know  in  which  direcdoo 
to  proceed.  Hearing  the  stroke  of  some  clock, 
she  started  in  that  direction,  and  became  hope- 
lessly entangled  in  a  bloughed  field.  Then  a  bdt 
gave  a  note,  and  she  started  towards  another 
point.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  must  have  bees 
going  backwards  and  forward  between  the  two 
places  for  hours. 

At  length,  completely  exhausted  (she  had  eatea 
nothing  since  the  morning)  she  sank  down ;  and 
thinking  she  was  about  to  die  she  comroendel 
herself  to  God,  and  begged  his  help  in  that 
moment.  When,  suddenly,  the  music  of 
bells  at  Sandyfleet,  ringing  out  the  old  year, 
with  hopeful  cadence  upon  her  ears. 

Springing  up  with  renewed  effort,  she  stuml 
forward,  and,  guided  by  the  sounds,  soon  i 
found  herself  in  the  town.    Here,  however,  all 
in  darkness  until  she  came  to  my  house; 
there,   seeing    the    light    in    the    passage,  sat 
knocked  and  came  as  I  have  already  described. 

These  particulars,  related  in  a  simple,  truthM 
manner,  filled  me  with  deep  and  painful  thoughttj 
and  I  went  about  my  ordinary  business  of  the 
day  in  a  listless  and  preoccupied  manner. 

On  Sarah,  they  seemed  to  have  produced  the 
opposite  effect ;  for,  soon  after,  she  was  wortoDg 
away  upon  her  dresses  with  a  determined  will  that 
forbade  any  enquiries  as  to  her  object.  Her  ^ 
ing  machine  worked  incessantly  at  "  seam,  gusset 
and  baud ;  "  at  least,  I  suppose  so.  Howdres^* 
are  made  to  fit  all  sizes  and  shapes,  with  foWSi 
frills  and  flounces,  I  could  never  "'^^^^^^^'xL^ 
short,  to  me— Darwinism,  Protoplasm,  and  drws- 
making,  are  equal  mysteries.  But  in  the  c^'^J^ 
when  our  young  visitor  appeared  in  a  long  fflj^ 
—one  of  Sarah's  altered  to  fit  her— light  bn*c 
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in  opoQ  me,  and  I  understood  what  all  this  work- 
iQ|iDeaot. 

I  was  considerably  surprised  to  find  my  little 
waif  transformed  into  quite  a  young  woman  ;  so 
oDch  so  that  I  was  no^  surprised  when  suhse- 
qoeody  I  learned  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 

I  found  also  that  Sarah,  whilst  altering  the 
dress,  had  also  settled  her  plans.  Our  servant 
bad  gone  home  for  a  holiday  the  week  before,  and 
that  moraing  she  had  sent  word  she  was  unwell 
sod  could  not  return.  It  was  a  case,  I  heard 
afterwards,  of  sore  throat  and  sweetheart. 

Our  visitor  had  during  the  day  gone  far  towards 
mmz  Sarah's  heart,  by  the  tact  and  energy 
she  bad  shown  in  helping  to  clean  away  the  dirt 
il  tbe  preceding  night,  and  her  willingness  to 
tn  her  hand  to  anything.  Sarah,  therefore, 
^  leaded  she  should,  for  a  time,  at  least,  fill  the 
^-  iBiaot's  place. 

fler  name  was  Christiana  Duncan ;  but  as 
Christiana  was  a  name  too  long  for  every  day  use. 
we  curtailed  it  to  Crissy ;  and  Crissy  she  was  to 
85  bcnceforth. 

Sarah  pulled  rather  a  long  face,  when  Crissy  re- 
lased  to  accompany  her  to  Little  Bethel ;  but  after 
1  bad  intimated,  1  would  not  haVe  the  girl's  re- 
gions duties  interfered  with,  nor  offensively  com- 
I  Bcnted  upon,  Sarah  reluctantly  consented  to  her 
smog  to  the  Catholic  chapel,  stating  she  did  not 
care  about  it,  so  long  as  she  really  went  there, 
lUd  did  not  go  gadding  about  the  streets. 

From  this  time  forward  we  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered upon  a  new  life.  Crissy  was  the  sunshine 
[Af  the  house.  Her  methodical  working  and  love 
;rf  order  were  everywhere  apparent,  and  by  de- 
jpecs  she  began  to  help  Sarah  in  the  shop— a 
nsioess  for  which  she  showed  peculiar  aptitude. 
'During  the  following  summer  the  telegraph 
Joties  were  added  to  the  office,  and  here  Crissy 
|(oved  of  invaluable  service.  She  seemed  to 
Ue  in  the  whole  acquirements  at  once,  and  very 
jNo  became  an  expert  manipulator. 
She  was  now  too  valuable  to  us  for  business 
and  a  servant  was  obtained  in  her 
to  do  the  house-work. 
Her  keen  perception  proved  of  great  service  to 
At  her  suggestion  I  sold  off  at  reduced 
all  the  fancy  goods  left  after  the  summer 
was  over,  thus  getting  the  cost  price  of 
reduced  articles  and  a  profit  on  those  sold 
ig  the  summer.  By  these  means  I  had  no 
stock  on  hand,  and  I  was  enabled  to  have  a 
■Iply  of  new  goods  at  the  commencement  of  every 
ijyon.  In  this,  and  in  every  case  I  found  her 
^^ment  so  good,  that  I  seldom  speculated  in 
!*7thin|r  without  first  consulting  her;  in  short, 
ijjjfconfidence  in  her  was  so  great,  that  she  gave 
«ws.  wrote  letters,  and  knew  as  much  about 
»e  bunness  as  myself. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  time  was  all 
pappiness ;  my  cup  was  full,  but  there  was  a  fly 
w  the  cup,  and  a  troublesome  fly  it  was. 

Cnssywas  now  a  handsome,  attractive  young 
'onjan.  To  my  great  annoyance,  young  fellows 
*onld  come  into  the  shop,  making  some  trifling 
J^Me,  and  ask  innumerable  questions,  simply 
ror  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  her,  and  ray  blood 
^Wrun  up  to  boiling  heat  at  seeing  them  take 
a  longer  time  t)  affix  a  stamp  to  a  letter  than  it 


would  have  taken  to  write  the  letter  itself,  at  the 
same  time  lisping  insane  rubbish  intended  for 
flattering  remarks. 

Crissy,  however,  had  a  dignified  bearing  with, 
her  when  serving  customers,  that  effectually  pre- 
vented anything  like  undue  familiarity.  This  I 
was  fully  conscious  of ;  but  notwithstanding  that 
knowledge,  I  was  chafed  and  irritated  at  the 
thought  of  the  admiration  she  excited.  I  must 
have  been  in  a  very  disagreeable  mood  at  the 
time,  as  I  can  now  remember  the  reproachful 
glance  Crissy  gave  me  in  return  to  my  surly  re- 
marks. 

Things  were  working  in  this  manner,  when  a 
little  adventure  occurred  to  me  that  is  necessary 
to  relate. 

It  was  a  Bank  Holiday,  and  most  of  the  shops 
in  the  town  were  closed.  There  was  but  little 
doing  in  the  office,  and  I  gave  niv  telegraph  boy 
a  holiday,  and  took  a  stroll  myseln  The  day  wasi 
fine  and  inviting,  and  I  walked  through  the  fields 
by  the  side  of  the  cliffis.  I  had  left  Crissy  and 
Sarah  at  home  to  attend  to  the  office.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  a  telegram  came  for  a 
person  living  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  and» 
as  there  was  no  messenger  at  hand,  Crissy  volun- 
teered to  take  it  herself,  the  walk  lying  through 
the  land- slips.  She  had  delivered  the  telegram^ 
and  was  returning,  when  looking  over  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  I  saw  her  in  the  path  benea^  me. 

In  consequence  of  its  being  a  Bank  Holiday 
there  had  been  an  excursion  train  from  the  north 
of  England  to  Grumbleton,  and  some  of  those  in- 
teresting creatures,  who  formed  part  of  this  goodly 
stock  of  arrivals,  had  found  their  way  to  Sandy- 
fleet.  ' 

As  I  looked  over  the  cliff,  I  saw  two  rough  fel- 
lows immediately  in  Crissy' s  path ;  and  as  she 
was  passing,  one  big  brute  caught  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  pressed  his  face  towards  hers.  I 
saw  and  heard  Crissy  in  return  give  him  a  sound- 
ing smack  on  the  cheek  that  must  have  consider- 
ably surprised  him.  The  fellow  swore,  and  I 
shouted  to  him  from  my  elevated  position. 

I  was  within  a  few  yards,  but  I  could  not  get 
closer  without  risking  a  broken  neck— and  I  did 
not  think  a  man  wiUi  a  broken  neck  of  much 
assistance — so  I  continued  to  shout  and  gesticu- 
late in  impotent  frenzy.  The  brute  saw  there  was 
no  immediate  danger  from  me,  and  he  again 
caught  hold  of  Crissy's  arm,  when  a  tall  figure 
suddenly  stepped  from  behind  a  screen  of  bushes, 
and  my  heart  beat  with  delight  as  I  saw  Father 
Patrick  take  two  or  three  long  strides,  and  then 
seize  the  fellow  by  the  collar.  With  a  strong 
hand,  and  an  expert  twist  of  the  arm,  he  threw 
the  man  off;  and  he  went  rolling  down  into  the 
bushes  beneath. 

Seeing  Crissy  thus  Car  safe,  I  ran  to  the  nearest 

r>int  of  descent,  and  jumping  over  the  low  fence, 
was  on  the  spot  by  the  time  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  thing  had  penetrated  to  the  brain  of  the 
second  man. 

He  was  a  big,  powerful  fellow,  who  had 
evidently  been  bred  to  look  idth  contempt  upon 
anything  and  everything  belonging  to  the  south 
countnr,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  thought  I  should 
have  been  paralysed  with  fear  when  he  an- 
nounced : 
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"  I'm  a  Lancashire  lad,  I  am." 

As  soon  as  he  fully  comprehended  the  downfall 
of  his  companion  he'  threw  off  his  coat,  and  with 
a  flow  of  language  that  would  not  be  edifying  to 
reproduce,  he  declared  his  intention  of  showing 
me  a  touch  of  Jem  Mace,  and  thoroughly  smash- 
ing me. 

I  don't  think  Jem  Mace  would  have  been  par- 
ticularly i>roud  of  his  representative  ;  for  although 
his  intention  was  good,  and  he  tried  his  best  to 
carry  out  his  threat,  he  did  not  find  the  job  quite 
so  easy  as  he  expected. 

When  I  was  younger  it  used  to  be  a  kind  of 
relaxation  with  some  of  us  young  fellows  to  put  on 
the  gloves,  and  try  to  knock  some  kind  of  science 
into  each  other.  The  result  of  this  practice  was 
that  I  had  always  been  able  to  take  care  of  my- 
self. 

The  fellow  was  strong,  but  awkward  and 
clumsy,  and  I  had  no  trouble  in  warding  off  his 
blows.  I  saw  he  was  not  quite  sober,  and  I 
hesitated  about  striking,  thinking  he  would  soon 
tire  of  the  sport ;  but  I  must  confess,  with  every 
fresh  blow  I  parried,  I  felt  my  temper  rising,  and 
cny  muscles  hardening  for  action.  Whilst  1  was 
hesitating  as  to  the  best  manner  of  finishing  off 
the  game,  I  saw  his  companion  scrambling  out 
of  the  bushes  and  coming  to  his  assistance. 
Knowing  well  that  if  I  allowed  the  second  man  to 
come  upon  me,  it  would  be  no  longer  child's  play. 
I  diverted  my  antagonist's  attention,  by  giving 
him  a  smart  blow  on  the  ankle  and  at  the  same 
time  struck  out  straight  from  the  shoulder,  and 
my  noisy  blusterer  rolled  over  and  over,  down  the 
incline  mto  the  bushes  just  vacated  by  his  com- 
panion. 

The  second  man,  who,  no  doubt,  could  fight 
very  well  when  the  odds  were  two  to  one,  upon 
seemg  his  friend's  disaster,  stopped  short  in  his 
course,  not  caring  to  try  conclusions  with  me. 
Climbing  up  the  bank  beyond  my  reach,  he  poured 
upon  me  a  volley  of  threats  as  to  what  he  would 
do  when  he  had  got  his  companions  with  him. 

The  skirmish  had  occupied  but  a  few  minutes, 
before  either  Crissy  or  Father  Patrick  could  pos- 
sibly have  interfered,  had  they  thought  well  to  dd 
so.  As  the  day  was  fine  and  warm.  Father 
Patrick  had  been  sajdng  his  Office  in  a  shady 
tiook  in  the  landslip,  when  he  so  opportunely  in- 
terfered to  protect  Crissy.  I  now  turned  to  them, 
and,  giving  Crissy  my  arm,  and  with  Father 
Patrick  by  my  side,  we  marched  boldly  home 
through  the  streets. 

Father  Patrick  came  in,  and  stayed  with  us  to 
tea;  and,  for  Sarah's  benefit,  we  fought  the 
battle  over  and  over  again,  until  she  became 
almost  as  excited  by  the  recital  as  1  was  myself. 

But  on  the  next  day,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward, there  was  a  marked  change  in  the  house. 
Crissy  was  silent  and  thoughtful;  and  seemed  to 
avoid  me  as  much  as  possible.  Sarah  watched 
her  every  movement  with  a  serious  face,  and  re- 
garded me  with  preternatural  severity;  and  I 
shut  myself  up  in  my  room,  and— wrote  poetry. 
'  The  poetical  fever,  in  some  points,  is  very  much 
like  the  measles.  It  is  fated  for  every  person  to 
take  it  at  least  once  in  his  lifetime.  When  it 
comes  early,  it  soon  goes ;  but  when  it  comes 
later  in  life,  it  is  serious  and  troublesome. 


The  complaint  went  hard  with  me,  as  I 
struggled  through  the  various  stages  with  the 
symphonious  strains.  Although  I  sooetimes 
made  "love"  rhyme  with  "J'^ve,"  upon  the 
whole,  I  was  proud  of  my  achievement,  and  more 
than  once  I  found  myself  dteaming  of  the  Laureate- 
ship,  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

My  scribbles  of  that  time,  I  have  caTefnlly 
preserved,  but  they  are  too  sacred  for  vulgar 
gaze. 

It  is  with  some  feelings  of  reluctance  that  Is- 
veal  any  of  the  secrets  of  my  prison  house ;  tat 
in  order  to  fully  explain  my  story,  I  am  obligedto 
touch  upon  official  matters. 

I  heard  a  sermon  a  short  time  since,  when  it 
was  said  that  we  as  Englishmen  prided  ourselvet 
upon  being  a  truthful  nation  ;  but  if  we  examined 
the  case  impartially,  we  should  find  we  had  bat 
small  claim  to  the  title.  Up  to  that  time  I  hd 
been  accustomed  to  think  that  Englishmen  could 
maintain  their  position  for  truthfulness,  when 
compared  with  other  countries ;  and  it  occutred 
to  me  to  test  the  accuracy  of  that  opinion  bf 
examining  my  own  dealings  with  the  pub'iic. 

I  had  rather  not  give  the  result  of  ray  experi- 
ment, any  further  than  to  remark,  that,  opos 
postal  matters,  the  public  seemed  to  be  incapable 
of  speaking  the  truth. 

It  was  a  startling  novelty  to  find  a  letter  of  com* 
plaint,  written  without  exaggeration,  or  something' 
worse.  As  all  letters  sent  to  headquarters,  re« 
specting  myself,  were  returned  to  me  for  inspec* 
tion,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  myself  as  other 
people  saw  me. 

My  head  postmaster  laughs,  and  tells  me  that; 
this  18  one  of  the  penalties  of  greatness.  As  fori 
himself,  he  has  become  so  accustomed  to  be  called 
"ignorant,"  "stupid,"  and  "foolish,"  that  he 
now  regards  those  elegant  adjectives  as  terms  4 
endearment. 

Upon  this  point  of  truthfulness,  I  will  give  cot 
specimen,  which  may  be  accepted  as  an  avei 
sample. 

A  gentleman  living  in  the  town,  a  di 
fellow  enough  when  in  his  right  mind,  one 
called  upon  me  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
told  me  my  office  was  the  worst  conducted  in^ 
country,  and  that  the  way  I  managed  the  bdi 
ness  was  most  disgraceful,  and  everybody  lil 
complaining  about  it. 

Knowing  how  fond  people  were  of  patting  otf 
armour  to  kill  a  mouse,  I  said,  "  Such  being  tW 
state  of  things,  it  is  strange  that  I  should  be  thv 
last  person  to  hear  about  it ;  but  what  is  ywf 
own  grievance,"  I  asked,  "  as  I  assume  you  haw 
one  ?  Yea,  he  had  one.  He  had  sent  a  letter  to 
Blumborough  Hall  in  Norfblk,  containing  a  note 
for  five  pounds,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  two  days, 
had  not  been  received.  The  letter,  he  had  no 
doubt,  was  stolen,  and  had  never  left  my  office.  I 
told  him  that  a  letter  going  that  distance  must 
pass  throogh  other  offices,  and  other  people's 
hands,  and  until  enquiries  had  been  made,  it  was 
very  unfair  to  brand  anybody— even  in  his  own 
mind — as  a  thie^  He  abruptly  told  me  aM  I  was 
saying  was  non-s  nse  ;  he  was  quite  sure  the  letter 
wa<;  lost,  stolen  or  strayed,  and  so  on. 

The  next  day  the  letter  turned  up.    It  had  bcefl 
mis-directed  to  a  town  two  hundred  milw  away 
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in  anofhcr  direction  from  the  place  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

I  never  saw  the  gentleman  after.  Had  this 
been  my  case,  and  I  had  been  betrayed  into  such 
an  exhibition  of  temper,  I  don't  think  I  should 
have  been  happ^  until  I  had  apologised  for  my 
ndeoess,  and  withdrawn  the  untruthful  remarks ; 
bat  then  I  am  a  poor  man  and  do  not  run  in 
society  grooves. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  thought  has  risen  in  the 

minds  of  those  who  have  followed  my  rambling 

dnis  far,  as  to  what  I  had  been  doing  during  the 

two  or  three  years  that  have  been  passed  over 

lith  a  few  brief  remarks. 

The  retrospect,  I  confess,  is  not  altogether  satis- 

Idsry.    Crissy  was  a  Catholic  ;  and,  in  spite  of 

;  tf^tacles,  attended  to  her  duties  regularly.     I 

:  iefaentlj  questioned  her  upon  sundry  points  of 

;*fe religion,  and  was  interested  in  her  replies.    I 

iftidied  controversial   works,  and  at  length  was 

fetter  able  to  hold  a  discussion  upon  Catholic 

Kstoiy  than  many  of  the  Catholics  I  came  across. 

I  attended  the  chapel  in  a  desultory  manner;  that 

JB,  I  went  nowhere  else ;  and  amongst  those  with 

Itbom  I   came    in  contact,   I  called   myself   a 

jCatholic.    If  anybody  called  such  statement  in 

mstion,  I  was  prepared  to  overwhelm  him  with 

jargiimeats;  but  aner  a  heated    discussion,  the 

ieeling  came  over  me  that  it  was  much  easier  to 

ight,  or  even  die  for  religion,  than  it  was  to  live 

OT  it.    Of  course  I  fully  intended  to  become  a 

Catholic  some  day,  but  I  never  seemed  to  have 

fonetoset  about  it.    First  one  thing,  and  then 

pother,  blocked  the  way ;  and  when  the  obstacles 

pere  removed,  I  felt  too  happy,  or  too  miserable 

pD  settle  my  mind  to  an3rthing  so  practical. 

One  thing  I   must   add — I    always  said   my 

lyers.    This  duty  had  been  instilled  into  my 

ind  when  a  child,  and  I  had  never  neglected  it. 

'laps  it  was  due  to  this  action  that  hope' never 

rted  me— the  hope  that    something    would 

itually  occur  to   check  my  wandenng,  and 

>°ging,  and  focus  my  thoughts  upon  that  one 

;ht  spot  to  which  we  all  turn,  at  some  time  or 

it  in  our  lives. 

A  short  time  after  my  little  skirmish  in  the 
Islips,  and  when  the  poetic  fever  was  at  its 
it,  the  Reverend  Ebenezer  Rubytip  called 
_.  me,  and  informed  me  in  confidence,  that  he 
*tttisfied  there  was  a  thief  in  my  office.  I 
fckedhira  for  his  charitable  opinion,  but  assured 
■B I  did  not  share  it. 

,  He  explained  that  he  had  sent  a  letter  to  a  friend 
J  London,  containing  sundry  postal  orders,  but 
I  had  not  been  received  by  him. 

I  caused  enquiries  to  be  made.  It  was  a  com- 
plicated case,  and  required  considerable  unravel- 
ing Rubytip  came  several  times  to  learn  what 
progress  had  been  made.  I  could  give  him  no 
information.  He  gravely  shook  his  head,  and 
said: 

"  No,  my  friend,  no.  Nothing  has  been  heard, 
nothing  7vi/l  be  heard ;  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
{naking  enquiries.  The  person  who  took  the 
^^{Jer^knew  cp^//  how  to  dispose  of  the  contents. 
Ah!*'  concluding  his  pathetic  lament  with  a 
<ieep  drawn  sigh,  at  the  wickedness  of  the  world. 

A  few  days  after  this,  I  was  called  into  my 
sitting  room,  as  somebody  Wanted  to  see  me. 


Upon  entering  the  room,  I  found  Rubjrtip  in 
deep  conversation  with  Sarah.  He  was  more 
waspish  than  usual,  and  I  was  far  from  being  in 
an  a'miable  humour.     He  began  : 

**  Oh !  about  this  letter  of  mine.  I  was  just 
giving  Sarah  my  opinion  as  to  the  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery.  You  have  a  young  woman 
here — in  your  employ— a  young  woman  living  in 
your  house  who  is  a  Romanist.  Now  we  all 
know  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  priests  :  any  evil 
may  be  done  provided  it  produces  good,  that  is  if 
the  good  comes  in  a  material  form.  Therefore, 
putting  these  two  facts  together " 

**Stop,"  I  exclaimed  sternly,  "before  you  give 
us  any  more  of  your  opinion,  be  good  enough  to 
answer  a  few  questions.  In  the  first  place  are 
you  quite  certain  you  made  no  mistake  in  the 
address  of  your  letter  ?  *' 

"  Mistake  ?  Such  a  thing  is  impossible.  I  have 
written  to  mv  friend  so  many  times  that  a  mis- 
take is  out  ot  the  question." 

"And  yet  if  you  had  seen  as  many  cases  as  I 
have,  you  would  know  that  that  same  familiarity 
increases  the  chances  of  an  error." 

"You  must  not  talk  to  me  about  mistakes.  It 
is  too  absurd.  The  letter  has  been  stolen— there 
is  no  doubt  it  has  been  stolen—and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  by  whom." 

"  Very  well.  Then  I  must  trouble  you  to  listen 
to  this.'^ 

That  morning  I  had  received  the  papers  fully 
explaining  the  case,  and  I  now  read  them  to  him. 

The  letter  had  been  correctly  addressed,  with 
this  exception:  The  number  of  the  house  had 
been  given  as  5  instead  of  50.  Number  five  was 
a  co&e-house,  and  the  letter  was  so  delivered. 
At  this  coflfee-house  strange  men  were  frequently 
stopping  for  the  night,  and  one  of  these  men  saw 
the  letter  and  claimed  it.  This  information  was 
given  by  the  coffee-house  keeper. 

"  There,"  I  said  as  I  folded  the  paper ;  "  what 
is  your  opinion  about  the  thief  now  ?  " 

To  do  Mr.  Rubytip  justice,  I  roust  admit  he 
looked  expressively  foolish,  and  for  a  few  moments 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply.  Recovering  himself,  he 
began  in  a  half  patronising  tone,  at  the  same  time 
digging  me  in  the  side : 

"  But  look  here.  West " 

My  temper  was  rising.  I  dislike  being  called 
"West"  by  anybody  but  my  intimate  friends, 
and  I  dislike  being  patronised.  I  also  object  to 
have  thumb-nails  poked  into  my  ribs. 

Rubytip,  unobservant  of  danger  signals,  con- 
tinued : 

"You  see.  West,  although  I  ra^y  have  been 
wrong  in  this  particular  case,  it  does  not  affect 
the  question  of  the  general  action  and  want  of 
principle  among  that  unhappy  class  of  people. 
What  could  have  been  more  natural  than  to  sup- 
pose that  this  youn^  person,  under  the  influence 
and  pernicious  teaching,  had — had ^" 

Rubytip  never  finished  that  sentence.  I  sprang 
upon  him  with  one  bound,  and  shook  him  by  the 
collar  as  a  terrier  does  a  rat. 

"You  slanderous  old  rascal,"  I  cried,  "if  you 
speak  another  word  I  will  cram  it  down  your 
throat." 

Had  he  been  inclined  to  speak  I  did  not  give 
him  much  opportunity.  In  the  shaking  his  teeth 
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rattled  together  like  castanets,  and  his* face 
showed  the  most  abject  terror.  I  hurried  him 
along  the  passage  to  the  outer  door,  and  then 
said : 

**  Let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  for  the 
future.  Never  insult  a  man  in  his  own  house,  nor 
in  the  street,  where  he  can  help  himself,  but  pick 
the  time  when  his  hands  are  officially  trammelled, 
and  then  strike  the  coward's  blow.*' 

I  lifted  my  foot — I  always  wear  stout  soled 
boots — and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ruby  tip  lay 
sprawling  in  the  gutter. 

(2o  be  continued.^ 


A  HINT  ON  FAMILY  AFFECTIONS. 


[N  an  essay  on  Inattention  to  the  De- 
pendence of  Cause  and  Effects  in 
Moral  Conduct,  the  writer  says,  with 
a  truth  which  comes  home  to  many 
bosoms:  "These  errors,  this  disregard  of  con- 
sequences and  irrational  expectation  of  advan- 
tages, without  adopting  appropriate  measures  to 
obtain  them,  may  be  particularly  observed  to  pre- 
vail in  domestic  life.  Of  the  miscalculation  that 
we  shall  be  loved  and  respected  without  evincing 
amiable  and  estimable  qualities,  we  may  there 
see  abundant  instances.  Parents  and  children, 
husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  recipro- 
cally complain  of  each  others' s  deficiency  of 
affection,  and  think  it  hard  that  the  tie  of  relation- 
ship should  not  secure  invariable  kindness  and 
^destructible  love.  They  expect  some  secret 
influence  of  blood,  some  physical  sympathy,  some 
natural  attraction,  to  retain  the  affection  of  their 
relatives,  without  any  solicitude  on  their  part  to 
cherish  or  confirm  it.  They  forget  that  man  is 
so  constituted  as  to  love  only  what  in  some  way 
or  other,  directl3r  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  re- 
motelVy  ^ves  him  pleasure;  that  even  natural 
affiection  is  the  result  of  pleasurable  associations 
of  his  mind,  or  at  least  may  be  overcome  by  asso- 
ciations of  an  opposite  character ;  and  that  the 
sure  way  to  make  themselves  beloved,  is  to  dis- 
play amiable  qualities  ta  those  whose  regard  they 
wisn  to  obtain.  If  our  friends  appear  to  look 
upon  us  with  little  interest,  if  our  arrival  is  seen 
without  pleasure,  and  our  departure  without  regret, 
instead  of  charging  them  with  a  deficiency  of  feel- 
ing, we  should  turn  our  scrutiny  upon  ourselves. 
The  well-directed  eye  of  self-exammation  might 
probably  find  out  that  their  indifference  arises 
froip  a  want  on  our  part  of  those  qualities  which 
are  requisite  to  inspire  affection;  that  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  our  own 
character  and  deportment.  It  is  a  folly  to  flatter 
ourselves  that  our  estimation,  either  in  the  circle 
of  our  friends  or  in  the  world  at  large,  will  not 
take  its  colour  from  the  nature  of  our  conduct. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  our  actions,  our  habits, 
or  our  expressions,  which  may  not  have  its  share 
in  that  complex  feeling  with  which  we  are  regarded 
by  others. 

"It  is  true  that  all  the  pleasurable  associations 
formed  with  regard  to  each  other  in  the  minds  of 


those  who  are  connected  by  blood,  do  not  depend 
on  the  personal  character  of  their  object,  and 
that  some  of  them  can  scarcely  be  eradicated  bj 
any  possible  errors  of  conduct.    A  mother's  love 
is  the  result  of  an  extensive  combination  of  ideas 
and  feelings,  in  which,  for  a  lone;  time,  the  moral 
and  roentsd  qualities  of  her  child  can  have  little 
share ;  but  even  her  affection,  supported  as  it  is 
by  all  the  strength  of  such  associations,  may  be 
weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the  ill-temper,  in- 
gratitude, or  worthlessness  of  her  offspring.  Tbe 
affection  subsisting  between  other  relatives  nost 
of  course  be  frir  more  liable  to  be  impaired  by 
similar  causes,  and  must  chiefly  depend  for  its 
continuance  on  personal  character.    As  vidoos 
qualities  may  prove  too  strong  for  natural  aSec- 
tion,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  amiable  qualities  are 
frequently  found  to  inspire  love,  even  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  contrary  tendency ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  attachment  sometimes  evinced  by 
beautiful  women  to  men  of  ugly  features  or  d^ 
formed  persons.    To  see  the  same  countenance, 
however  defective  in  form,  constantly  preserving 
an  expression  of  tenderness  amidst  all  the  cares 
and  disappointments  of  life,  to  hear  language  of 
uniform  kindness,  and  be  the  object  of  nameless 
acts  of  regard,  can  hardly  fail,  whatever  other 
circumstances  may  operate,  to  beget  feelings  of 
reciprocal  affection." 


Civilization  !— Miss  Bird,  a  lady  who  tnivelled 
through  the  interior  of  Japan,  and  visited  placet 
hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans,  took  with  ber,  as 
her  only  companion,  a  young  man  of  abooC 
eighteen,  Ito,  who  was  to  act  as  guide  and  inter* 
preter.  This  young  man  was  desirous  to  speat 
the  very  best  English ;  to  say  that  a  word  is  c — 
mon,  or  slangy,  prevented  his  using  it.  He 
accustomed  to  write '  down  every  new  word 
heard  his  mistress  use,  and  then  get  its  eqmv: 
in  Japanese.  On  one  occasion  she  remarked 
it  was  a  beautiful  day.  Soon  after,  note  book 
hand,  he  said  :  "  You  say,  '  a  beautiful  day.' 
that  better  English  than  'a  devilish  fine  i 
which  most  foreigners  say  V*  The  reply  that 
expression  was  "common  "  made  him  evert.^^ 
use  the  word  beautiful.  Again:  "Whenyooad^ 
a  question,  you  never  say,  '  what  the  devii  is  it/ 
as  other  foreigners  do.  Is  it  proper  for  men  ain 
not  for  women  ?  "  He  was  told  that  it  was  propef 
for  neither ;  it  was  a  very  "common  "  expre8sioD» 
and  it  was  erased  from  his  note  book.  At  first  he 
always  spoke  of  men  as  "fellows."  At  last, 
havine  called  the  chief  physician  at  the  hospital 
"a  fellow,"  he  was  told  it  was  sUghtly  slang^; 
and  for  two  days  he  carefully  spoke  of  "men." 
One  day  a  boy  with  very  sore  eyes  came  to  vi»t 
his  mistress.  "  Poor  little  fellow  1 "  she  exdaime^ 
"  You  called  that  boy  a  fellow,"  said  her  Mi8|: 
"  I  thought  it  was  a  Dad  word."  He  never  ft» 
a  correction.  He  used  alwa)^  to  talk  of  W 
ebriated  people  as  "  tight."  He  was  told  m 
that  was  slangy;  and  when  given  the  worn 
drunk,  tip^,  and  intoxicated,  asked  which  ftf 
the  best  £nf^lish,  and  after  that  always  spoken 
people  as  "  intoxicated. 
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CHAPTER  IX.— {Continued.) 

FOLLOWED  Mrs.   Sherborne,"  the 
old     lady    continued,     "  wondering 

what  would  come  next.     The  whole 

WT  ^'as  so  strange  to  me :  it  had  set  going  a 
am  of  ideas  so  new,  so  contradictory  to  all  I 
^  hitherto  been  taught  to  suppose,  that  I  was 
^epared  for  anything,  and  inclined  to  imagine 
734 


anything.  She  took  me  into  a  litlle  room  or 
closet,  inside  her  own  bedroom,  and  looking  fur- 
tively around,  closed  the  door ;  then  she  seemed, 
as  it  werCi  to  start  up  from  a  painful  day-dream, 
and  smiled ;  but  the  smile  was  a  very  sad  one. 

"  '  How  silly  I  am,'  she  said,  '  to  peep  about  as 
if  I  expected  to  be  taken  up  as  a  recusant ;  but 

the  fact  is,  my  poor  child— yes,  I  call  you  so.  for 
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you  haven't  the  consolations  they  had  who  were 
hunted  like  wild  beasts  for  their  faith ;  well, 
I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings,  or  to  say  any- 
thing—it slipt  out  unawares  ;  but,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, the  fact  is,  these  things  carry  me  back  to 
the  days  that  I  heard  so  vividly  described  that  I 
seemed  to  have  lived  in  them  also.' 

**  In  this  little  room,  against  the  wall  of  the 
chimney  belonging  to  the  bedroom,  stood  an  oak 
press  for  hanging  up  gowns.  Mrs.  Sherborne 
said,  *  I  feel  very  feeble  to-day — and  no  wonder. 
Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  help  me.  There,  if 
you  get  on  this  chair,  I  will  show  you  what  to  do 
next.' 

••  She  pointed  to  a  chair  that  was  near,  and 
stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  panelled  wall 
immediately  above  the  press.  I  got  upon  the 
chair,  and  looked  round  for  further  instruction. 

**  *  Now,'  she  said,  *  put  your  finger  or  thumb 
(there  is  just  room)  about  an  inch  down  behind 
the  centre  of  the  press,  and  push  it  hard  against 
the  panel — you  must  feel  for  the  spot— it  is  at' the 
bottom  of  the  panel,  where  the  flat  part  joins  the 
framework,  about  the  middle.* 

**  I  did  as  she  directed,  and  presently  found 
something  yield,  just  like  the  spring  of  a  secret 
drawer  in  a  desk.  Immediately  the  panel  slid 
down  into  the  framework,  which  was  very  broad, 
and  disclosed  a  sp^ce  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  perhaps  four  inches  hi^h,  and  I  should 
think  the  depth  of  two  bricks,  in  the  back  of  the 
chimney.  There  was  nothing  in  it  except  one 
sheet  of  letter-paper,  folded  up,  but  not  directed. 

*'  *  Yes,'  she  said,  *  that  is  it.  That  place  used 
to  be  full  of  records— records  of  things  that  will 
be  denied  by-and-by,  as  many  of  them  have  been 
already.  In  most  places  they  were  destroyed,  or 
not  kept  at  all,  for  fear  of  discovery ;  because  no 
hiding-hole,  however  small,  however  well  con- 
structed, was  really  safe,  when  every  Catholic 
house  was  not  only  ransacked  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering such  hiding-holes,  but  was  likely  to 
change  owners,  either  by  confiscation,  the  apos- 
tacy  of  the  next  heir,  or  the  consequences  of  ruin- 
ous fines— not  to  mention  being  at  the  mercy  of 
trustees,  who,  however,  as  a  rule  behaved  well. 
But  this  was  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  though 
the  inmates  suffered  much  for  the  faith,  they  ran 
the  risk  of  keeping  many  important  records, 
hoping  to  keep  them  and  the  old  property,  or  at 
least  some  of  it — until  at  last  there  c§ime  one  who 
destroyed  them  all.' 

**  I  couldn't  help  interrupting  her — I  was  so 
interested  in  what  I  had  heard,  and  the  interest 
grew  so  upon  me.  I  believe  that  I  said,  *  Oh, 
why  was  that  ?  '  or  something  of  the  kind.  She 
answered  sadly : 

'*  *  He  was  my  husband,  and  he  had  had  great 
disadvantages.  Well,  they  are  gone ;  but  I  re- 
member their  contents  nearly  by  heart.  Oh,  I 
could  tell  you  much,  and  I  will,  if  I  live.  Now, 
give  me  that  paper.' 

**  I  put  it  into  her  hands,  and  there  was  a  dead 
silence  for  I  don't  know  how  long— it  is  difficult 
to  compute  time  when  a  great  deal  of  interest,  a 
great  deal  of  feeling,  and  a  great  deal  of  expectation 
are  crowded  into  a  comparatively  short  space  of  it.' 

•*  There  we  stood,  with  a  gap  of  Mxty-eight 
years  between  us — she,  absorbed  in  the  memories 


of  the  past,  I,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  ex< 
perience,  whose  beginnings  I  already  fek  ao^ 
trembled  at  whilst  I  clung  to  them.  I  was  eighteen- 
she  eighty- six ;  but  we  were  strongly  drawn  to- 
gether  in  sympathy,  for  I  was  the  only  friend  sbt 
had  ever  had  all  through  the  long  years  of  ba 
married  life  and  widowhood,  and  she  was  the 
first  person  who  had  shown  me  that  such  a  thiog 
as  friendship  could  be.  And  there  are  strai^ 
inconsistencies  of  the  human  heart— at  least, « 
call  them  so,  to  save  ourselves  the  trouble  rf 
looking  a  little  closer.  Why  was  I  so  deeplyap 
interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  right  line  ^ 
Alfred  Sherborne  was  the  heir  in  the  wron?  oH 
Because  I  had  made  the  honour  of  Azi*  family! 
own,  and  the  heroic  commends  itself  tothepti 
of  birth  as  will  as  to  the  sense  of  duty.  We 
there  we  stood— I  still  on  the  chair,  she  wi 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  paper  she  held  in  her  ban 
yet  apparently  not  reading  it.   At  length  she  sail 

*'  *  During  that  long  gloomy  period  wbi 
Catholics  could  have  no  education  in  Englai 
and  forfeited  the  rights  of  Englishmen  like  fel«i 
if  they  got  it  abroad,  so  that  they  could  not  so 
ceed  to  the  landed  inheritance  of  their  fatha 
the  custom  was  to  send  boys  to  Douaioreli 
where,  under  feigned  names.  My  brother  % 
sent  to  Douai  under  the  name  of  Flaxley— a  £| 
known  to  no  human  being  but  my  father  and  a 
self,  and  as  there  was  no  such  name  in  any  % 
connected  with  our  family,  we  felt  tolerably  sed 
of  his  not  being  traced.  Well,  he  didn't  lose  1 
inheritance  in  that  way,  as  I  have  told  ] 
already ;  but  he  probably  would,  only  the  otheri 
of  doing  the  business  was  more  simple,  and  lod 
better.  Anyhow,  this  secret  was  known  to  ll 
Who  ought  not  to  have  known  it — never  mind  \A 
and,  what  is  more  important,  it  would  now  h 
no  chance  of  being  known  to  those  who  ought 
know  it,  unless  I  kept  a  record  of  it,  with  a  r 
description  of  him.  1  have  kept  that  recordj 
there,  in  that  secret  place,  for  sixty-eight 
and  here  it  is.' 

*'  And  here  it  ss  /*'  repeated  Mrs.  Ath( 
taking  a  paper  from  under  the  manuscripti 
that  she  held  in  her  hand.  •*  1  have  kq)t 
nearly  as  long  as  she  kept  them.  Sixty-eij," 
fifty-five  is  a  hundred  and  twenty- three-a 
while,  isn't  it?" 

Then  there  came  over  her  countenance 
uncomfortable  smile  to  which  neither  jest 
earnest  could  prove  its  claim  ;  and  not  so 
addressing  myself  apart  from  Don  Pascolf 
causing  me  to  feel  appreciably  the  precise 
of  the  distinction,  she  said  : 

**  There  is  a  difference  between  those  days 
these ;  you  live  in  easier  times." 

••Yes,"  said  I.     *'  Then  the  public  was  a 
just  than  the  law;    now  the  law  is  more  | 
than  the  public.   Then,  a  man's  neighbour  i 
stable  his  horses  for  him.  that  he  might  not 
them  forcibly  bought  for  five  pounds  *P*®^*i^ 
the  law  permits  him  to  be  elected  a  ««'"^ 
pariiament,  but  the  electors  take  good  careoa' 
elect  him."  . 

••  Here  is  the  paper,"  said  she,  putung  onl 
appearance  of  non -perception.  ,      ^^ 

She  held  it  out  to  us,  but  as  it  cootainei  ^ 
she  had  already  told  about  the  yourj?  bro'.W^ 
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1^,  the  name  he  took  when  he  went  to  college, 
tdescnptton  of  his  person  and  the  rest,  we  merely 
{lanced  at  it,  and  she  went  on  to  say  : 
"Mrs.  Sherborne  then  put  this  document  into 
Hf  baods,  which  I  was  to  take  with  me  for  fear 
shoald  forget  the  name,  and  said : 
"'If  they  can  find  my  brother  or  his  heirs,  and 
i  send  a  trusty  messenger  to  me  with  the  proofs, 
irin  pay  all  expenses,  and  undertake  that  justice 
bllbedone.' 
r'Ho«rcan  this  be  without  the  consent  of  your 

? '  I  asked  wonderingly. 

'The  property  is  in  my  own  power,'  she  re- 
'My  husband  left  it  so  ^hen  he  died,  be- 
rny  poor  son  was  such  a  sad  spendthrift, 

li  his  youth  gambled  much  money  away. 

'course  T  should  leave  my  son  and  grandson 

!y  provided  for.' 
After  repeating  two  or  three  times  more  what 
^wanted  me  to  do,  she  hurried  me  off.  There 
I  something  strangely  impressive  in  the  old 
fs  coantenance  and  manner,  as  she  took  me 
the  hand,  and,  with  the  nervous  strength  of 
^  screwed-up  feebleness  dragged  me,  so  to 
Ik,  out  of  the  room.  It  was  what  I  could 
i^ne  to  be  represented  by  the  highest  tragical 

Oh,  lean  assure  you  it  te/^i- tragedy,  and 
ling  less !  There  was  grief,  and  there  was  re- 
Be,  and  there  was  the  struggle  of  inward 
lutioo  against  despair  that  rolled  in  like  a 
;  and  there  was  the  inborn  habit  of  dignity 
Qtaining  itself,  as  it  were  for  its  own  sake, 
B  there  was  nothing  left  to  make  it  worth 
ting.  Yes !  there  was  all  that,  and  I  was  im- 
ted  by  it  then  ;  but  since  then  I  have  some- 
IB  admired  and  sometimes  despised  it,  just 
Wing  to  the  light  I  saw  it  in— that  is,  accord- 
to  whether  I  thought  she  was  kept  up  by  self- 
itct— which  you  call  pride,  and  make  a  sin  of, 
^pressed  by  what  you  would  dignify  with  the 
I  of  conscience,  and  I  should  call  a  morbid 
Ition  of  mind.  For  what  harm  had  she  done  ? 
kad  sacrificed  everything  for  the  man  she 
■^-«nd  I  would  have  done  the  same— and  I 

as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  it." 
aused  for  a  moment,  and,  as  she  had  done 
times  before,  looked  at  me  sideways,  to 
effect  was  produced  by  thus  agam  giving 
derstand  that  she  had  been  hardened  by 
and  made  "like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out 
and  harsh."  Upon  which  I  caused  my 
ice  to  express  an  exclusive  capacity  for 

ig,  and  she  almost  instantaneously  relaps- 

^0  her  previous  state  of  mental  absorption  in 

St,  said : 

'tt,  I  can  see  her  now— oh!  it  seems  but 
Way— standing  in  that  little  old  room,  with 
vme-stained  sheet  of  paper  in  her  hand,  and 
peer  hiding-place  above  her,  that  showed  by 
flare  framework  of  dust  the  space  where  the 
Vatnt  had  lain.  Oh !  I  can  revel,  even  now, 
and  worn  out  as  I  am,  I  can  revel  in  the 
ance  that  seemed  to  float  in  the  very  atmos- 
re  of  those  old  rooms  and  long  passages.  I 
'el  in  the  poetrv  that  hangs  about  the  very 
^  of  the  people  who  lived  and  died  there 
Q  they  didn  t  die  in  prison  or  under  a  gibbet — 
wfifeed  there,  and  showed  courage  and  con- 
vey and  strong  patience.    I  revel  in  the  memo- 


ries of  the  place,  and  the  stories  I  have  heard 
concerning  it,  and  the  dreary  imaginings  that 
grow  out  of  them  by  contemplation.  I  revel  in 
all  this.  It  is  the  only  interest  I  have  in  life.  In 
fact,  Tm  rather  like  the  German  student  in 
'  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,'  who  lived  his  life  in 
dreams  directed  at  will,  and  vegetated  at  other 
times.  Yes,  I  love  and  admire  those  people; 
they  showed  grand  qualities.  But  what  has  all 
that  to  do  with  theology  ?  " 

Stil  I  made  no  sign,  though  the  temptation  to 
tear  the  flimsy  fallacy  was  great.  Nor  would  I 
break  silence  even  when  she  went  on  to  say  in  a 
tone  half  sad,  half  defiant : 

**  Yet,  at  one  moment,  I  could  have  been,  and, 
you  would  say,  ought  to  have  been  a  Catholic. 
And  then  it  melted  away  like  the  shadows  of  the 
night — shadows  of  the  night." 

**  Does  it  never  occur  to  you,"  said  I,  when  she 
had  repeated  the  words  with  significant  emphasis 
— "  does  it  never  occur  to  you  that  it  was  rather 
a  clouding  over  of  the  dawn  ?  " 

'•It'sofno  use  telling  me  that— none  at  all, 
none  whatsoever,"  she  answered  bluntly. ' 

"  I  ought  to  apologise  for  uttering  a  truism," 
said  I. 

She  coloured,  and  continued  her  narrative  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember  in  these  words : 

"  I  started,  then,  on  my  strange  errand,  which 
was  not  an  easy  one,  nor  devoid  of  danger,  in 
one  sense,  as  you  will  see  presently.  Off  I  set, 
in  a  high  yellow  chariot,  alone,  but  yet  hardly 
fancying  that  I  was  so ;  for  I  rehearsed  in  idea 
my  interview  with — I  knew  not  whom,  the  whole 
way  to  Bramscote.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
rectory  I  started,  and  for  the  first  time,  began  to 
realize  the  reality  of  my  position,  and  I  wished 
myself  at  home  ;  but  before  there  was  time  for  me 
to  think  myself  into  a  helpless  state  of  fright,  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  Mrs  Thomas,  her  daughter, 
and,  soon  afterwards,  of  the  rector.  Mrs.  Thomas 
was  a  little  woman  with  blumpy  features,  and  a 
twinkle  in  her  eyes.  The  daughter  looked  about 
the  same  age. as  her  mother,  and  otherwise  re- 
sembled her,  except  as  regards  the  twinkle, 
which  in  her  case,  was  of  a  somewhat  fierce 
character. 

"The  rector  was  a  hale  old  man,  stout  and 
florid,  with  bristly  powdered  hair,  and  veiy  grey 
eyes.  He  had  written  a  book  of  Evidences, 
which  consisted  of  some  general  platitudes  about 
the  Deity,  and  a  few  mild  exhortations  to  believe 
in  the  reasonableness  of  religion.  I  knew  them 
all  three,  but  I  was  not  the  less  put  to  it  when, 
after  talking  to  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  again  for  another  five  minutes,  as  if  to  post- 
pone the  difficulty,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  on  foot  to  Bramscote, 
and  somehow  concealing  what  I  was  about. 
What  was  I  to  do  ?  If  I  were  to  drive  there  the 
coachman  must  know  it ;  and  if  I  left  the  carriage 
at  the  rectory,  one  of  the  three,  at  least,  would 
offer  to  accompany  me  to  Dame  Ayres's  cottage. 
If  I  drove  off,  and  put  up  the  horses  at  the  public- 
house  stables,  people's  curiosity  would  be  still 
more  aroused;  and  if  I  got  off  without  being  ac- 
companied and  without  suspicion,  how  should  I 
account  for  the  length  of  time  I  should  have  to  be 
away  ?    Well,  I  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  last,  i^ 
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people  do  when  driven  to  act  by  instinct.  I  said 
that  I  had  to  go  and  see  Dame'  Ayres,  and  to  do 
one  or  two  other  things  in  the  village,  and  would 
come  back  afterwards  to  finish  my  visit.  1  said 
this  so  abruptly,  and  suited  the  action  to  the 
word  with  such  promptitude,  that  they  were  all 
either  taken  in,  or,  at  any  rate,  taken  aback ;  and 
within  ten  minutes  I  had  been  to  the  cottage, 
talked  with  Dame  Ayres.  told  her  that  I  wanted 
to  look  for  some  wild-flowers  in  the  wood,  and 
fairly  started  on  my  unpleasant  errand.  I  went 
into  the  wood,  turned  into  the  path  that  led  soonest 
out  of  it,  and  soon  found  myself  inside  the  park, 
walking  rapidly  along  the  foot-path  towards  the 
house,  the  chimneys  of  which  could  be  seen  among 
the  trees  in  the  distance. 

"And  then  I  stopped  suddenly,  and  began  to 
think  of  what  I  was  going  to  do ;  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speakmg,  different  views  of  it  came  before 
me,  almost  without  any  effort  of  mine,  and  tempta- 
tion made  my  heart  beat  till  the  sound  filled  my 
ears  and  shortened  my  breath. 

"  For  was  I  not  about  to  aid  in  transferring  the 
inheritance  of  my  betrothed  to  a  stranger  ? 

"  But  the  temptation  gave  an  uncertain  sound 
as  yet,  and  pictured  its  advice  indistinctly.  You 
shall  hear  it  all  as  it  comes  in  order. 

'*  I  stopped  a  few  seconds  only;  then  I  walked 
up  to  the  house  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  rang  the 
bell.  What  a  noise  it  seemed  to  make !  But  I 
had  screwed  myself  up,  and  was  not  nervous. 
Not  even  the  awful  mystery  attached  to  Catholic 
houses  in  the  mind  of  an  inexperienced  girl,  who, 
when  a  child,  had  been  told  all  sorts  of  queer  lies 
about  them,  could  make  my  pulse  beat  quicker ; 
for  1  was  wound  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
nerves  are  kept  steady  by  tension.  Onlv  when  it 
flashed  across  my  mind— just  as  the  door  was 
opened,  by  the  bye.  to  make  it  pleasanter — ^that  I 
was  there  as  a  stranger,  whose  name  and  birth 
would  be  unknown,  I  felt  a  hot  flush  in  my  cheeks, 
and  a  sudden  movement  of  pride  in  my  heart. 
But  this,  after  the  first  surprise,  gave  me  courage 
— there  is  nothing  like  pride  to  give  one  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  when  one  is  in  a  dis- 
agreeable position." 

Here  she  looked  up  again  sideways,  quicklv  tried 
to  look  as  if  she  had  not  done  so,  and  added : 

"  So,  womanlike,  I  asked  for  Sir  Joseph  Arden ; 
for  I  felt  that  1  should  be  better  able  to  preserve 
my  dignity,  under  the  circumstances,  in  the  pre- 
sence' of  a  man  than  in  the  presence  of  a  woman. 
Sir  Joseph  was  out ;  so,  as  the  next  best  thing,  I 
asked  for  the  priest.  The  old  butler,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  palmy  days  of  Payne  the 
informer,  looked  at  roe  suspiciously,  and  indirectly 
questioned  the  fact  of  his  existence.  But  I  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  I  said  I  wanted  to  go  to 
Confession— I,  who  had  the  vaguest  idea  of  what 
Confession  meant,  and  who  (mind  you)  later  on, 
turned  away  from  Catholicity  because  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  do  what  I  knew  I  should  be 
told  to  do  if  I  did  go  to  Confession.  Well,  the 
old  butler,  being  a  pious  Catholic,  could  not  find 
it  in  his  conscience  to  say  *  No '  unconditionally, 
under  the  circumstances  ;  so  he  said  that  perhaps 
Sir  Joseph  might  not  be  far  off— in  fact,  very 
likely  was  not,  and  showed  me  into  the  library. 
Here  I  remained  a  few  minutes — time  enough  for 


me  to  examine  the  room  well ;  but  my  beait  lu 
beginning  to  flutter  a  little,  I  hardly  knew  wby- 
I  soon  found  out  though— and  so  it  bappeoel 
that  I  looked  almost  without  seeing.    Preseotly  i 
Cfime  the  priest.    I  forget  his  name,  and  wlutli 
was  like ;  but  I  remember  that  he  had  very  fai 
courteous  manners  and  an  ascetic  look.   Wdl,l 
asked  him  (at  once,  or  I  should  have  begoa 
hesitate)  whether  there  were  any  French 
staying  in  the  house.    He  said  there  were 
a  count  (I  forget  his  name)  and  his  wife.  I 
that  I  wanted  to  ask  them  an  odd  questioa, 
one  which  it  was  very  unlikely  they  would " 
to  answer,  considering  the  size  and  pop  ' 
France.    I  wished  to  ask  if  they  knew 
of  any  one  fi^oing  by  the  name  of  Brabo  ^ 
descended  nova  one  who  had  been  deprifdi 
inheritance,  in  1746,  when  a  boy  at  Douai; 
ging  them  at  the  same  time  to  consider  my 
quiiy  strictly  secret  and  confidential,  and  oflC 
mention  to  any  one  that  I  had  made  it.  1 
priest  said  he  would  ask  the  question,  and  leftl 
room.    Presently  he  returned,  bringing  the  ca| 
with  him,  a  high-bred  old  gentleman  of  the  i 
school.    To  make  a  long  story  short,  whatl 
count   told  me  was  this:    He   remembered 
Englishman  who  had  lost  his  inheritance  in 
manner  described,  and  who  had  taken  the  in 
of  Braboume  for  a   fortune.    But  he  cooli 

?uite  remember  the  name  he  went  by  at  co9j 
asked  if  it  was  Flaxley,  and  he  replied,'! 
that  is  it.'     Well,  I  was  on  the  track,  so  far; 
then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  himself  had  1 
absent  from  France  twen^-three  years,  and 
sight  of  the  family.    I  asked  how  many  chil 
there  were.    He  said  three— a  married  da^g 
(I  forget  whom  he  said  she  had  married),  lii 
I  think,  in  Italy,  and  two  sons,  about  his  owni 
of  whom  he  had  seen  very  little  since  they  1 
boys,  they  having  gone  to  Paris,  whilst  he 
living  at  his  father's  cMteau,    I  asked  what 
of  people  they  were.    He  hesitated  for  a  utf 
then  said  that  he  liked  them  much  wbei  1 
were  boys ;  he  believed  that  they  had  g«^ 
to  be  estimable  men,  and  the  eldest  hadi 
guished  himself  at  college.    He  was  unfbtt^ 
guillotined,  he  understood,  in  1793,  as  an  1 
crat.    The  younger,  who  was  by  several  yert 
youngest  of  the  family,  had  married  befive 
Revolution,  and  lost  his  wife  within  a  year,  u 
were  no  children  by  that  marriage.  . 

"  'Then,'  said  I,  'there  will  be  an  end  « 
family— at  least,  of  the  elder  branch.'  , 

"  •  I  am  not  sure  of  that,'  said  the  coorf. 
not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  met  him  in  I|^ 
and  he  told  him  that  he  had  just  mairiedagi 
He  had  escaped  from  France  in  i79*»  5? 
India,  traded  with  the  fortune  he  had  had  win 
first  wife,  made  money,  come  to  England,  tna 
again,  and  was  going  back  to  India  sooo- 
second  wife  is,  I  hear,  very  beautiful  H«J 
met  her  accidentally.  Her  father  was  a  yoo| 
son  with  many  children.'  ^ 

"*0f  an  ancient   family?'  I  asked,  an" 
breathless — you  will  see  why  in  a  rooi»wt- 
"  '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  of  an  ancient  family..  ^ 
** '  Is  the  name,'  said  I,  •  is  it  Ath — '•' 
'*  *  Yes,  Atherstone,'  he  said.  .     ^^ 

-  Oh  1  then  I  had  hfiard^nwiglt^^*^'^ 
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to  set  my  head  in  a  whirl,  and  my  heart  In  a 
flutter.  I  thanked  him»  and  bowed  myself  out  as 
qoicklf  as  1  could.  I  told  him  that  I  had  walked ; 
aod  Ibairied  away,  leaving  him,  I  dare  say,  much 
puzzled  as  to  who  I  was ;  tor  I  had  not  given  my 
oame,  and  no  one  there  knew  me. 
(To  be  continued.) 


CELTIC  OR   DRUIDIC   REMAINS 
IN    INDIA.* 


[he  title  of  Celtic  or  Druidic  remains  is 
given  to  those  structures  of  rough 
and,  generally,  unhewn  stones,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  certain  coun- 
tries, more  especially  in  the  north 
vest  of  Europe,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
I  erected  by  the  ancient  Celts  and  Gauls  under 
direction  of  their  priests,  the  Druids. 
_As these  monuments  are  to  be  found  in  regions 
kre  the  Celts  appear  never  to  have  penetrated, 
Utzi€ti2Cio\og\caA  savants  think  that  the  appel- 
tioo  of  Celtic  or  Druidic  is  not  a  correct  one, 
id  have  proposed  to  call  them  megaliths  ;  but 
I  will,  however,  make  use  of  their  usual  title  in 
t  present  paper. 

These  monuments  or  remains  are  of  various 
Ems;  such  as  menhirs,  Kromlechs,  dolmens, 
Ks,  barrows,  and  rocking  stones. 
The  menhirs  (or  pulvens),  from  men  a  stone 
d  hir  long,  are  elon^ted  monoliths  found 
tndiog  perpendicularly  m  the  earth,  and  called 
K),  io  various  places,  aevil's  pulpits,  fairy  rocks, 
6. 

the  nane  Kromlech  is  given  to  the  enclosures 
TDugh  stones,  ranged  either  in* a  circle,  a  semi- 
^e,  an  oval,  or  a  square  around  a  tumulus, 
Vikir  or  dolmen, 

Ihe  dohnen  (from  dot,  a  table,  and  min,  a 
k],  is  a  table  of  stones  supported  by  other 
Bes.  The  dolmen  also  takes  the  name  of  Krom- 
when  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  stones ;  it 
rmed  a  cist,  kist  or  cellar,  when  it  forms  a 
of  chamber  shut  in  on  all  sides ;  and  a  cairn, 
',  or  tumulus  when  it  is  covered  over  with 
of  earth.  Finally,  the  name  of  rocking 
ning  stones  is  ^ven  to  those  enormous 
placed  on  equilibnam  on  top  of  other  rocks 
Ittha  way  that  a  slight  touch  sets  them  in 

[These  various  remains  are  very  common  in 
fiiia,  especially  in  the  south.  From  Cape 
porin  to  the  River  Nerbudda  and  the  Vindhya 
tan  of  mountains ;  on  the  summit  and  the  two 
bpes  of  the  Ghaots ;  but  especially  on  the  rocky, 
Kidtivated  plains  formed  by  detached  masses 
locks  fallen  down  from  die  eastern  Chants,  you 
Get  almost  at  every  step  with  erections  identical 
i^  the  above-described  European  ones.  It 
nild  be  absurd,  no  doubt,  to  talce  for  menhirs 
^  op  by  the  hand  of  nian  every  isolated  rock 
andiQg  m  the  middle  of  the  fields  or  on  the 
<^y  and  level  mountains  forming  the  largest 
irt  of  the  eastern  Chants;  these  are  simply  the 
^ks  and  handiwork  of  nature. 
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But  you  see  a  large  number  of  them  placed  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
them  as  anything  else  but  the  work  of  man. 
They  are  generally  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a 
ring  of  rough  stones  placed  there  to  retain  them 
or  to  prop  uem  up;  others  are  balanced  on  stones 
of  less  dimensions  than  themselves;  they  are 
usually  uncut,  but  some  have  been  roughly  hewn. 
You  meet  with  some  whose  dimensions  approach 
those  of  the  largest  menhirs  in  France  and  Eng- 
land; but  they  are,  generally  speaking,  smaller 
than  those  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
those  of  the  dolmens. 

In  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  Bengal  and  the 
south  of  the  Brahmapootra  valley,  the  menhirs 
are  more  numerous  than  in,  perhaps,  any  other 
country  on  the  earth.  They  are  the  work  of  the 
savage  tribe  of  Khassyas,  who  erect  them  in 
honour  of  some  spirit,  the  soul  of  some  deceased 
person,  a  warrior,  a  celebrated  chief,  or  a  beloved 
child.  If  a  Khassya  falls  dangerously  ill,  or  dreads 
some  great  misfortune,  he  promises  to  erect  one 
or  more  stones  in  honour  of  the  spirit  of  such  and 
such  a  deceased,  in  whom  he  has  confidence ;  and 
if  he  has  been  heard,  he  does  not  fail  to  fulfil  his 
promise.  Others  imitate  him  under  like  circum- 
stances, and  the  result  is  this  large  agglomeration 
of  menhirs  raised  in  honour  of  some  defunct-one 
whom  nobody  took  any  notice  of  during  his  life. 

In  the  States  of  the  Nizam,  in  the  middle  of 
India,  closed  in  dolmens  have  been  found,  and 
erected  near  them  stone  crosses  of  large  dimen- 
sions— ^the  highest  about  thirteen  feet,  and  another 
ten  or  eleven.  These  are  formed  formed  of  one 
single  stone,  but  without  ornamentation  or  in- 
scriptions. Various  hypothesis  have  been  set  up 
on  the  subject  of  these  crosses.  Some  attribute 
them  to  the  Buddhists.  It  seems  more  likely  to 
me  that  the  monoliths  of  which  they  are  formed 
existed  here,  and  had  been  erected  for  a  long 
time  in  the  form  of  menhirs,  and  that  they  were 
afterwards  cut  and  shaped  into  their  present 
form  by  Christians. 

Indian  traditions  relate  that  after  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  Apostle  S.  Thomas,  a  furious  per- 
secution broke  out  against  his  disciples,  and  that 
they  were  obliged  to  disperse  into  the  forests  and 
the  mountains.  In  the  same  way,  after  the  des- 
truction of  Kalianapore  on  the  Malabar  coast,  bv 
the  sectaries  of  Linga  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Christians,  who 
were  very  numerous  in  that  city  and  neighbour- 
hood, were  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains 
in  precisely  those  countries  where  the  crosses  have 
been  found.  Both  may  have  made  use  of  the 
existing  dolmens  for  inhuming  their  dead,  and 
transformed  the  menhirs  into  crosses  to  indicate 
that  they  were  Christian  sepultures. 

If  you  question  intelligent  or  educated  natives, 
more  especially  the  Brahmins,  who  make  it  a 
point  to  preserve  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
country,  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  raised  stones 
or  menhirs,  they  will  tell  you  that  they  have  been 
erected  in  honour  of  Avandeyar.  Now  Avandeyar 
has  exactly  the  same  signification  as  Linga,  and 
between  the  menhirs  and  the  Lingas  a  striking 
analogy  exists. 

The  same  as  the  menhir  the  Linga  is  repre- 
sented by  an  upright  stone,  or  by  a  column  hewn 
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or  unhewn ;  in  the  cultivated  plains  and  near  the 
temples  and  towns  it  is  cut  and  carefully  polished; 
in  the  interior  of  the  pagodas  it  stands  up  facing 
the  idol,  and  is  wrought  into  a  monolithic  pillar 
crowned  with  a  capital ;  in  the  uncultivated 
country  parts  and  desert  places  it  is  in  a  rough 
state— the  first  stone  next  to  hand  taken  by  a 
timorous  traveller  and  placed  by  him  on  the  edge 
of  a  pond  or  of  the  road«  anointed  by  him  with 
oil  and  rubbed  with  saffron,  and  in  this  way 
turned  into  a  divinity.  Other  travellers  follow  his 
example,  new  stones  are  added  to  the  first,  and 
in  this  way  have  been  formed  these  aggregations 
more  or  less  numerous  of  stones  ranged  in  semi- 
circular or  squares,  which  have  become  sacred 
places — churches  in  fact. 

You  see  some,  again,  which  are  placed  stand- 
ing up  in  the  middle  of  a  ring  of  rude  stones ; 
others  more  or  less  roughly  carved,  and  bearing 
on  their  tops  a  coarsely  sculptured  head  of  Bar- 
sava,  the  bull  of  SivUt  the  god  of  Linga.  On 
others,  totally  unhewn,  Barsava  is  represented  by 
a  second  stone  placed  on  top  of  them. 

In  some  regions,  particularly  in  the  rocky  dis- 
trict, extending  from  Girgi  towards  Bangalore  by 
Vellore  and  Tripatore,  you  observe  a  large  num- 
ber of  mountains  whose  summits  have  been  de- 
nuded, so  that  the  rock  is  made  to  represent  a 
gigantic  linga  which  can  be  seen  afar  off.  On 
some  of  the  mountains,  where  this  could  not  be 
done,  a  wooden  column  takes  the  place  of  the 
stone  linga.  The  name  avandeyar  is  also  given 
to  the  stone  column  which  supports  the  appa- 
ratus used  in  watering  the  fields. 

Avandeyar  has  evidently  been  in  the  south  of 
India  the  predecessor  and  primitive  name  of  the 
linga,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  from  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India  that  Brahminism 
has  derived  the  worship  of  this  symbol. 

In  Europe,  also,  as  well  as  in  India,  the  men- 
hirs were  the  objects  of  popular  worship,  a 
worship  which  Chnstianity  has  great  difficulty  in 
destroying. 

The  council  of  Aries,  held  in  562,  declared  a 
bishop  guilty  of  sacrilege  who  did  not  destroy  the 
trees,  fountains,  or  stones  in  his  diocese,  to  which 
the  people  lit  torches  and  paid  worship.  The 
Council  of  Tours  (567)  adjured  bishops  and  priests 
to  oppose  with  all  their  power  the  worship  of 
certain  stones,  fountains  or  trees,  and  to  expel 
from  their  churches  those  who  persisted  in  such 
worship.  A  Council  of  Nantes  decreed  that 
bishops  should  make  every  effort  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  stones  which,  in  the  woods  and  bye- 
f  laces,  were  the  object  of  demon  worship,  and 
had  vows  and  offerings  made  them  ;  and  that  the 
people  should  be  warned  that  this  worship  was 
idolatrous.  Similar  edicts  were  issued  by  a  coun- 
cil of  Toledo  in  68j— of  Rouen,  at  the  same 
period ;  by  Charlemagne  in  789  ;  by  Canute  the 
Great,  and  by  King  Edgar  in  967.  It  is  true 
these  decrees  do  not  indicate  whether  those 
stones  were  dolmens  or  menhirs:  but  if  we  re- 
member the  fact  that  many  of  the  French  menhirs 
have  been  turned  into  crosses  and  crucifixes,  and 
the  emblems  of  the  Passion  sculptured  on  them — 
that  to  the  menhirs  only,  popular  tradition 
assigns  a  religious  origin,  and  not  funereal,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  dolmens,  we  must  conclude 


that  it  was  to  the  menhirs  this  idolatrous  worship 
was  paid,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual 
idea  with  which  they  were  originallv  regarded. 
In  the  same  way,  the  new  worship  of  Linga  has 
caused  the  masses  in  India  to  forget  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  the  avandeyars.  One  traditioo 
alone  has  survived—that  the  avandeyars,  men- 
hirs, and  other  monuments  of  the  kind  are  due  to 
the  same  race  which  constructed  the  dolmeDsor 
cromlechs. 

The  dolmens,  but,  above  all,  the  kists,  or  dose* 
in  dolmens,  are  extremely  common  in  India. 
They  are  very  rarely  isolated ;  you  meet  theaii 
groups  more  or  less  numerous.  Some  are  vh^f 
sunk  in  the  ground,  so  that  you  can  only  ^am 
of  their  being  there  by  the  circle  of  rude  st«d 
surrounding  them.  Others  are  covered  ov 
with  a  mound  of  earth  or  tumulus,  wfa« 
base  is  also  encircled  with  a  ring  of  stooei 
We  have  seen  some  in  which  the  table-part  ^ 
at  a  great  height  over  ground ;  but  most  of  * 
dolmens  discovered  are  found  placed  on  the 
of  a  barrow  or  tumulus.  The  chamber  for 
by  closed  in  dolmens,  is  not  more  than  four 
five  feet  long,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  height 
and  width.  It  is  constructed  of  four  flat  sto 
laid  on  their  sides,  and  the  covering  of  one  orti 
similar  stones.  One  of  the  end  stones  is  fal 
quently  found  pierced  with  one  or  two  circui 
holes.  In  the  interior  bones  are  found,  usual 
small  ones,  like  those  of  young  children,  al 
either  calcined,  or  in  their  natural  state  ;al 
urns  made  of  pottery,  containing^  ashes,  some) 
them  painted  and  ornamented  ;  irons  for  Una 
and  arrows ;  household  utensils  ;  iron  and  occ 
sionallv  gold  ornaments ;  and  instruments  of  € 
or  poHshed  stone. 

The  presence  of  these  articles  of  polished  ore 
stones  m  the  cromlechs  seems  by  no  means  to  i 
dicate  that  the  monuments  of  which  we  are  spei 
ing  date  back  from  the  age  of  stone,  if  ever  tin 
existed  such  a  period ;  for,  even  at  the  prea 
day,  you  find  some  of  the  wild  and  forest  tribei 
India,  who  either  out  of  fidelity  to  the  cimT* 
handed  down  to  them  by  their  ancestors,  Jr 
cause  they  have  not  the  means  of  procuring  f^ 
selves  different,  make  use  of  stone  insl 
prepared  by  themselves.  Besides,  the  mi 
of  iron  and  even  gold  articles  or  instruments 
those  of  stone  shows  that  the  use  of  metals 
not  unknown  to  the  people  who  erected  the 
lechs.  j^ 

However  this  may  have  been  in  India,  anjWl 
the  dolmens  were  unquestionably  tombs,  and 
may  be,  likewise,  habitations,  as  popular  trafl 
tion  everywhere  unhesitatingly  affirms.  Tb^JJ 
called  Fandyars  or  Villyars.  or  Valyars  F;^ 
(houses),  or  Callarcis  (tombs).  i,e,,  the  dweuia| 
or  tombs  of  the  Pandyars.  Villyars,  or  Valy^ 
Up  to  the  present,  however,  nobody  has  (W 
covered  to  what  tribe  or  race  these  names  M 
longed.  p^ 

The  first  Europeans  who  observed  these  tea 
constructions  on  the  Neilgherry  mountains,  iot 
buted  them  to  the  Zodas,  or  Zodayars,  wboi^ 
the  dominant  tribe  on  these  mountains.  Now^ 
that  these  people  are  of  European  suture,  «» 
blue  eyes  and  aquiline  noses,  they  "^o^S***/* 
they  may  have  been  a  Gallic  or  Scythean  cowsy 
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whicb  had  brought  the  use  of  these  rooauments 
into  India.    But  when    it  was  found    that  the 
whole  country,  plaiu  as  well  as  mountain,   was 
M  ol  them,  another  explanation  had  to  be  sought 
fcr.   Besides,  the  Zodas  themselves,  when  inter- 
rogated on  this  head,  invariably  reply  that  these 
coostructions  belong  to  a  people    anterior  to 
them,  and  now  totally  extinct. 
I     The  Kouroumbars,  another  aboriginal  tribe  in- 
I  habiting  the  Neilgherries  and  Ghauts,  were  next 
thought  to  be  them.     These  Kouroumbars  are 
fcoked  on  as  having  been  the  first  inhabitants  of 
ie  plain,  formerly  called  Dravida,  in  the  Famoul 
:  «mtry,  which  extends  from  the  soutli  of  Madras 
JfcCape  Comorin.  between  the  mountains  and  the 
They  were  nomad  pastors,  small  in  size, 
^ble  in  body. 

lappears  that,  at  a  remote  epoch,  they  formed 
"■rcot  principalities  spread  over  the  peninsula  ; 
that  they  were  expelled  by  the  populations 
subsequently  constituted  the  kingdom  of 
mandel. 
Only  a  very  small  number  of  them  are  now  to 
found,  scattered  over  the  mountains,  and  fallen 
ck  into  a  savage  state.  They  live  in  the  forests 
flithout  any  fixed  habitations,  sheltering  them- 
Wves  in  caverns,  the  splits  of  the  rocks,  and  in 
pe  hollows  of  old  trees,  and  even  in  the  branches. 
Ihey  go  almost  entirely  naked,  the  women  having 
*  other  clothing  than  a  few  leaves  sewn  together 
1  hung  round  the  waist.  They  live  on  wild 
it  roots,  reptiles  and  animals  that  they  snare 
trap,  and  on  the  honey  the}^  find  in  the  hollows 
the  rocks  or  trees  It  is  said  that  they  make 
logs  to  the  Cromlechs  or  Cairns,  and  hold 
m  in  great  veneration  ;  but  this  assertion  has 
lot  been  verified. 

I  Ir  is  certain,  furthermore,  that  they  no  longer  con- 

inict  or  make  use  of  monuments  or  the  like,  and 

y  themselves  say  that  they  have  been  erected  by 

)eople  stranger  to  them,  and  now  disappeared. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Mala  Arasars  (or  kings 

the  mountain)   a  savage  tribe  in  Travancore 

re  still  the  custom  of  buryine  the  ashes  of  their 

nd  in  a  sort  of  miniature  Cromlech,  and  that 

e  monuments    are   very   common    amongst 

a.    They  carry  the  bodies  of  their  dead  into 

le  woods  which  they  deem  sacred ;   build  a 

i  of  tomb  with  small  flagstones ;  then  burn 

corpses,  and  deposit  the  ashes  in  the  little 

^fc  upon  a  small  stone ;  then,  having  made 

PJfcings  of  arrack  and  sweetmeats  to  the  spirits 

ptte  dead  man,  which  they  believe  to  be  still 

P>»ering  around,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  take 

Jl  his  abode  in  the  tomb,  they  cover  up  the 

•wle  with  great  ceremony. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
Wia,  the  Khassyas  have  still  the  habit  of  erect- 
*g  menhirs;  they  have  also  the  custom  of  en- 
ioosing  the  ashes  of  their  dead  after  having  burnt 
«cm,  in  little  monuments  of  stone  or  mason  work 
of  circular  form,  very  ^similar  to  the  rough  seats 
'  Jiich  are  sometimes  seen  in  gardens.  If  we  ask 
«einhabiUnts  of  the  plain  who  the  Pandyars, 
jhe  TiUyars,  or  Valyars  were,  who,  according  to 
wem,  constructed  the  cromlechs  or  dolmens,  and 
erected  the  menhirs  and  rocking  stones,  they  in- 
^'^n^bly  reply  that  they  were  an  extremely 
^cient  people,  anterior  to  all  those  existing  in 


India  at  the  present  day,  and  now  entirely  ex- 
tinct. They  describe  them  as  being  of  tiny 
stature,  but  endowed  with  enormous  strength 
(similar,  in  fact,  to  what  we  read  about  Irish 
cluricauns  or  le^recauns,  the  English  pixies, 
and  the  carniqaets  of  Lower  Brittany),  and  that 
they  resumed  their  dwarf  statures  when  about  to 
die.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  stated 
that  the  bones  found  in  the  cists ,  are  generally 
of  small  dimensions. 

There  is  certainly  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween this  legend  and  the  Breton  one,  which  attri- 
butes the  origin  of  these  monunients,  so  common 
in  Brittany,  Karnac,  for  example,  to  dwarfs— half 
men,  half  goblins— who  still  inhabit  them,  come 
out  of  them  by  night  to  dance  by  the  moonlight ; 
and  can,  under  certain  conditions,  remove  them 
from  one  place  to  another. 

But,  still,  who  were  these  Pandyars  or  Villyars, 
to  whom  Indian  popular  tradition  attributes  the 
construction  of  the  dolmens  and  menhirs  ?  We 
can  in  a  measure  trace  up  the  Pandyars  and  the 
Villyars  (archers  or  hunters),  only  to  find  that 
these  monuments  are  erroneously  fathered  on  them. 
To  conclude,  then,  the  problem  is  still  unsolved ; 
and  what  renders  it  still  more  difficult  to  settle  is 
the  identity  existing  between  the  Celtic  remains 
of  India,  and  those  which  cover  the  soil  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  England,  Scandinavia,  France,  and 
a  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  monuments  which 
are  found  also  in  Italy,  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  Asia 
Minor,  Circassia,  Central  Asia,  and  in  Afghanistan. 
The  same  manner  of  interring  the  dead,  the  iden- 
tical form  of  the  tombs ;  the  menhirs,  whatever 
their  original  purpose  was,  and  the  worship  paid 
them,  do  they  not  all  indicate  that  these  monu- 
ments belonged  to  one  same  human  family? 
And  if  the  response  to  this  question  be  in  the  affir- 
mative, what  was  this  family,  and  at  what  epoch 
could  it  have  inhabited  countries  apart  from  one 
another?  To  this  we  are  unable  to  offer  any 
satisfactory  reply.  J.  C, 


A  PERSEVERING  "notions"  canvasser  walked 
into  a  lawyer's  office  the  other  day  with  a  new 
kind  of  alarm  clock.  The  man  of  quibbles  was 
evidently  interested  and  heard  him  patiently  to  the 
end.  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  j^et  in  a  word, 
which  in  these  cases  is  about  once  in  an  hour  and 
a  half,  he  spoke  as  in  hereafter  contained :  ''  My 
friend,  I  firmly  believe  that  that  alarm  clock  is 
worth  seven  dollars,  as  you  state,  and  that  you  are 
foolish  to  offer  it  to  me  for  two  and  a  half ;  that  it 
will  go  every  half  hour  for  sixteen  months  without 
winding  up  and  wake  up  an  elephant  every  pop. 
My  heart  tells  me  this  is  true,  and  I  am  simply 
aching  to  give  you  four  times  the  price  you  de- 
mand. But  when  I  inform  you  that  I  have  an  infant 
three  months  old  at  home  afflicted  with  perpetual 
colic,  and  a  baby  going  on  three  who  insists  on 
havin|^  a  drink  of  water  at  regular  intervals  during 
the  night,  and  never  sleeps  after  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  do  you  not  think  that  my  investment 
in  this  beautiful  invention  which  you  are  retailing 
might,  in  a  measure,  be  characterized  as  extrava- 
gant?" That  clock  agent  nodded,  assented, 
picked  up  his  hat,  put  up  his  alarm  and  retired. 
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MY   SISTER   SARAH. 


By  J.  H.  Brame. 
Author  of  "  Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction,'*  etc,,  etc. 


[CONTINUED.] 

|Y  readers  have  pretty  well  learned  by 
this  time,  that  I  was  not  a  saint,  and 
I  need  scarcely  add  I  was  in  a 
towering  passion. 
I  rushed  up  into  a  lumber  room  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  from  a  collection  of 
antiquated  curiosities,  I  selected  a  postillion's 
whip — a  whip  that  possibly  had  been  upon  more 
than  one  excursion  to  Gretna  Green. 

Coming  back,  I  gave  it  two  or  three  sounding 
cracks  to  try  its  strength,  adding  to  Sarah's 
fnght,  and  sending  the  cat  scampenng  into  some 
unknown  regions. 

"There,"  I  said,  han^ng  the  whip  upon  a 
nail,  "that  is  the  Ruby  tip  warning.  Should  he 
ever  again  venture  inside  this  house,  this  little 
instrument  shall  warm  his  jacket." 

Sarah  had  been  too  terrified  by  the  unexpected 
scene  to  offer  any  opposition  to  my  movements. 
She  now  rallied  a  little,  and  gasped  out : 

*•  I  shall  bum  it." 

I  stopped  short,  and  looking  her  steady  in  the 
face,  I  said : 

"  Sarah,  on  some  points  you  are  not  wise,  but  if 
you  possess  the  tithe  part  of  the  sense  I  give  you 
credit  for,  you  will  let  it  remain." 

I  went  up  into  my  own  room,  and  throwing  off 
my  coat  and  neck-tie,  I  gave  the  rein  to  my 
imagination,  and  dashed  off  a  slashing  satire, 
begmning : 

See  the  Bubjf.tipped  wiio  mud. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  explain,  that  this 
brilliant  effort  of  genius,  like  my  midnight  lucu- 
brations, has  never  to  this  day  been  soiled  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  printer's  fingers. 

The  next  morning  I  luoked  into  the  room,  the 
whip  was  hanging  on  the  nail  as  I  had  left  it. 
Crissy  was  attending  to  the  shop,  and  I  sat  down 
to  breakfast  with  a  grim  smile. 

Sarah  watched  me  silently  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  finding,  I  suppose,  that  I  had  recovered  my 
usual  tone  and  spirits,  said  : 

**  I  hope  you  are  better  this  morning,  Ben  ?  " 

I  replied  with  studied  politeness  : 

** Thank  vou,  Sarah;  1  am  better.  I  am  more 
than  that — I  am  quite  well." 

*'  I  have  had  a  wretched  night."  she  replied. 

*'  1  am  sorry.  What  was  it  ?  Toothache  or 
chilblains?" 

•'  I  was  very  sorry  last  night.  That  disgraceful 
quarrel " 

"A  very  proper  feeling.     I  also  was  sorry." 

'*  I  never  expected  to  see  such " 

"Neither  did  I." 

*'  Don't  be  foolish,  Ben.  You  can  be  serious 
enough  sometimes." 

"  As  a  certain  gentleman  of  your  acquaintance 
can  bear  witness." 

"And  as  no  doubt  he  will,  before  the  magis- 
trates this  morning.     I  am  expecting— every  noise 


I  hear,  I   think  must  be  a  policeman  coming 
with  a  summons." 

"  Oh,  l<t  them  come  if  they  like.  If  Rubytif 
wants  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  place  he  cannot  di 
better.  Let  me  help  you  to  another  slice  of  ham 
No ;  your  appetite  is  scarcely  up  to  the  mark  tl^ 
morning." 

"  No.    I  was  dreadfully  upset  last  night,  aq 
thinking   over  it   since,  seeing  you  in  such 
fiiry " 

"Well,  yes,  I  was  rather  warm,  I  know, I 
you  would  not  think  much  of  mc  if  I  were  to  ai 
anybody  to  traduce  you,  for   instance,  wit 
making  a  move  ?  " 

"  No  doubt,  from  your  point  of  view,  all  f 
have  done  is  highly  praiseworthy.  Crissy  is  e 
ceptionally  fortunate  in  having  such  a  charopk 
Would  you  have  acted  the  same,  had  the  reroai 
been  made  about  me  ?    Would  you— would  yt 

"  Well,  as  a  rule,  you  can  generally  deft 
yourself."  ^ 

"Don't  equivocate,  Ben ;  that  is  a newfeatoretl 
I  do  not  like.  No,  I  am  satisfied,  had  the  case  U 
mine,  you  would  have  shewn  more  moderation,' 

"  Explain  yourself,  my  sister." 

"I  will.  Do  you  think  roe  either  blind 
stupid  ?  Do  you  suppose  1  cannot  undenu 
the  meaning  of  things  that  are  daily  and  hor 
passing  around  me  ?  Explain  !  Of  course  1 
explain.  You  go  out  for  a  peaceful  walk,  and 
mixed  up  in  a  brawl  with  some  bad  charact 
and  are  so  elated  with  it,  that  I  believe  you  w( 
have  fought  with  a  windmill.  You  throi 
gentleman  into  the  street  for  saying  a  few  wi 
that  you  did  not  like.  You  lock  yourself  in; 
room  at  night,  and  when  you  ought  to  be  asl 
you  are  scribbling  poetry " 

"  What  do  you  know  about  my  writings  ?  "  n 
rupted  I,  "  how  did  you  get  your  information  j 

"  Never  you  mind.  You  know  it  is  true, 
addition  to  all  this,  haven't  I  seen  the  half-st 
glances,  and  listened  to  the  sentimental  phi 
and  heard  the  modulated  tone  of  voice? 


quiet,  Ben.  You  asked  for  an  explanation 
it  is.  You  are  in  love— in  love  with  this  gui" 
are  in  love  with  Crissy,  and  you  cannot  deDyi 

I  jumped  up  from  the  table  and  left  the  n 
Sarah  was  right.    I  could  nof  deny  it. 

Hitherto,  I  had  never  acknowledged  the  t 
to  myself.  It  had  never  taken  form  and  sba] 
my  mind.  It  had  long  been  a  raging, 
torrent,  foaming  and  tearing  for  entrance  t 
heart,  and  now  these  few  words  of  Sarah's,, 
broken  down  the  sluice  gates,  the  frail  stnK" 
of  defence ;  and  my  heart  was  flooded  witi 
overpowering,  all-powerful  love. 

I  bowed  my  head  upon  my  hands,  and  grol 
in  agony  of  heart  at  my  hopeless  roisciyi 
prayed  as  I  never  had  prayed  before,  for  streT" 
and  guidance ;  and  as  I  prayed  an  idea  gradi 
formed  itself  in  my  mind. 

After  an  hour's  sharp  struggle,  I  put  on  my  W 
and  went  direct  to  Father  Patrick,  and  no  pcffl 
tent  ever  made  a  cleaner  confession  of  his  sitf 
than  I  did  of  mv  troubles. 

"And  now.  Father  Patrick,"  I  said,  "I  wae 
you  to  help  me.  Things  have  now  come  to  tni 
pass,  that  Crissy  can  no  longer  remain  at  » 
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bouse.  Canoot  you  take  her  in  to  assist  your 
iiousekeeper,  or  to  h6lp  in  the  school,  or  do  aoy- 
^}  I  will  pay  all  expenses,  but  I  want  you  to 
come  and  ask  for  her.  I  don't  want  her  to  think 
I  wish  to  get  rid  of  her." 

"I  can  do  that  very  well,"  Father  Patrick  re- 
plied. "In  fact,  it  will  be  an  accommodation  to 
;  oe.  Uj  housekeeper  wants  to  go  and  see  her 
I  Bother,  who  is  in  failing  health ;  and  as  she  has 
iiad  DO  holiday  for  some  time,  I  should  like  to 
giie  her  a  few  weeks'  outing.    So  if  Crissy  will 
ooe  in  her  place  1  shall  be  very  glad  of  her  ser- 
ikei.   And  now,  Ben,"  he  continued,   "what 
to  these  other  troubles  ?    I  cannot  exactly  see 
Hi  tremendous  mountain  that  is  looming  in  the 
|-itf&t  future.    Crissy  is  a  good  girl,  she  is  a 
M  bosiness  woman,  and  she  has  studied  your 
SllKst  well.  Certainly,  she  would  not  study  your 
and  happiness  less,  as  your  wife." 
"But,  Father   Patrick,"    I    cried    excitedly, 
Hhat  are  you  thinking  about  ?    Look  at  Crissy, 
kkat  me.    See  her  age,  and  see  mine." 
"Why  what  is  Crissy's  age  ?  " 
"Somewhere  about  nineteen." 
■  "And  you,  Ben.    How  old  are  you  ? — thirty-five 

I  "Ifl  am  not  mistaken,  in  a  few  months  I  shall 
pthiity-three." 

I  Father  Patrick's  eyes  twinkled. 
'That  is  a  serious  age,  certainly,  and  deserving 
ions  thought.  Why,  in  seven  more  years  you 
I  have  reached  the  old  age  of  vouth.  The 
iple  fact  is,  Ben,  you  have  been  doing  man's 
'  amongst  men,  with  man's  thoughts  and  a 
's  brains,  for  the  last  seventeen  or  eighteen 
i,  and  you  feel  to  have  passed  through  a  long 
At  the  end  of  another  five  and  twenty  years, 
you  begin  to  rake  what  little  hair  you  have 
on  your  head  over  the  bald  place  on  the 
n)wn,  you  will  think  yourself  a  young  man,  and 
bnderat  the  absurdity  of  people  calling  a  man  of 
^  years,  old.  Such  are  the  views  we  take  at 
Herent  stages  of  our  journey  through  life.  The 
IKstion,  whether  Crissy  cares  about  you  enough 
I  marry  you,  is  one  you  must  find  out  for  your- 
V;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  she  will  marry 
fey  man  who  is  not  a  Catholic.  I  know  you  are 
^Catholic  in  heart,  or  I  would  not  put  it  before 
in  this  manner.  Unfortunately,  you  are 
d  with  many  things,  procrastination  among 
Bamber.  You  remember  the  parable  of  the 
who  promised  to  go  and  work  in  the  vine- 
Vpl,and  went  not.  And  how  our  Blessed  Saviour 
^ted  him  out  as  more  deserving  of  condemna- 
^  than  the  man  who  flatly  remsed,  but  after- 
*^8,  by  the  grace  of  God,  changed  his  mind, 
Uid  went.  Cromwell  gave  this  advice  to  his 
oldiers :  '  Put  your  trust  in  God,  and  keep  your 
wwderdry.'  Although  there  is  not  much  to  ad- 
Dire  in  that  gentleman's  character,  the  advice 
^s  ^ven  was  sound  and  practical.  Put  your 
fust  in  God,  and  do  your  own  work.  Put  your 
mst  in  God  and  do  your  duty.  I  will  say  no  more 
ipon  this  subject  just  now.  I  know  the  troubles 
rod  difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  a  convert 
ire  greater  than  most  people  imagine.  I  will 
amplv  ask  you  to  ofifer  your  trouble  to  God,  and 
^y  the  Rosary  every  night  before  going  to  bed. 
fomise  me  you  will  do  so." 


I  promised,  and  I  did  it. 
Father  Patrick  called  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  Crissy  at  once  acceded  to  his  request.  She  was 
pleased,  and  ready  to  go  before  the  day  was  out. 
I  felt  pained  and  hurt  by  her  accepting  so 
readily  the  change  that  was  my  own  planning. 
Why  should  she  be  so  anxious  to  get  away  ?  She 
need  not  have  feared  that  I  should  obtrude  myself 
upon  her.  Surely  she  could  have  waited  another 
day  or  two,  and  not  be  in  such  a  confounded 
hurry.  She  had  always  been  treated  kindly  and 
well,  and  although  I  am  not  handsome— Good 
gracious  I  whoever  did  see  a  handsome  man  ?— I 
don't  think  I  am  more  offensive  in  my  behaviour 
than  is  natural  to  most  men.  It  is  all  very  well  of 
Father  Patrick  to  make  light  of  my  age,  but  what 
can  he  possibly  know  about  it  ?  I  cannot  bring 
mvself  to  believe  that  any  woman,  not  far 
advanced  into  middle  age,  will  ever  look  upon  me 
with  a  favourable  eye.  Look  at  the  number  of 
boys  that  are  passing  the  window  daily,  not  more 
than  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  without 
either  money  or  brains,  with  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  but  pink  cheeks  and  masher  collars, 
and  girls,  who  ought  to  know  better,  are  fluttering 
about  them,  showing  their  delight  at  the  boys* 
inane  lispings,  as  if  they  were  words  of  wisdom. 

Crissy,  I  always  considered  a  clever,  sensible 
girl ;  but  why  should  she  be  so  pleased  to  leave 
us  ?  The  place  and  work,  no  doubt,  are 
monotonous,  and  so  is  everything  if  we  come  to 
that.  We  do  to-day  the  same  as  we  did  yester- 
day, and  shall  do  to-morrow  the  same  as  to-day. 
It  must  be  so,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Why  should 
her  living  here  be  more  monotonous  than  at 
Father  Patrick's  ? 

If  I  had  ever  seen  her  show  any  liking  for  the 
young  cads  who  come  into  the  shop  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  speak  to  her,  I  should  have  thought 
she  had  some  object  in  that  direction.  But,  do  ; 
Crissy  is  no  flirt,  and  I  can  only  imagine  that  in 
some  way  I  have  betrayed  my  feelings.  Of  course 
that  is  it.  If  Sarah  could  see  it,  why  not  Crissy  ? 
Oh,  my  darling !  my  darling,  I  know  you  hate  me ; 
but  I  shall  always,  always,  always  love  you. 

Crissy  left  that  day ;  and  Sarah,  to  whom  I  had 
not  confided  my  plans,  was  mystified. 

As  days  passed  over  without  Crissy's  return, 
and  without  her  name  being  mentioned,  Sarah 
grew  visibly  uneasy.  She  evidently  attributed 
this  long  stay  at  Father  Patrick's  as  something 
more  than  a  temporary  arrangement. 

Of  course  Crissy's  absence  threw  additional 
work  upon  myself,  but  the  additional  work  came 
upon  me  gratefully;  it  saved  me  from  thought, 
and  saved  me  from  myself. 

At  length  Sarah  suggested  that  I  should  ob- 
tain an  assistant,  as  the  effect  of  so  many  hours' 
working  was  showing  itself  in  my  countenance. 
I  thanked  her,  but  declined. 
Time  passed  on.  Father  Patrick's  housekeeper 
had  returned,  and  still  Crissy  remained.  I  was 
now  receiving  instructions,  and  went  to  chapel 
regularly.  Sometimes  I  saw  Crissy,  but  there 
was  no  mistake  that  she  intentionally  avoided  me. 
Once  I  met  her  coming  in  from  the  school ;  she  was 
in  a  hurry,  but  I  caught  her  hand  and  stopped  her. 
She  coloured  with  displeasure.  I  dropped  her  hand, 
and,  with  a  cold  •*  Good  morning,"  I  passed  on. 
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My  pride  was  stirred  to  the  ver)r  depths ;  this 
sort  of  thing  should  not  occur  again.  Forget,  I 
would.  Let  it  cost  me  what  it  might,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  wrench  this  foolish  passion  from  my  heart. 

I  plunged  into  politics,  and  drove  myself  almost 
mad  over  Gfeek  verbs,  and  scarified  my  throat 
with  German  declensions. 

Sarah  at  this  time  worried  me  considerably; 
she  evidently  thought  she  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  trouble,  and  wanted  to  salve  over  the  wound 
by  a  few  kind  words.  '  But  I  did  not  care  about 
them,  and  would  not  have  them.  Like  that  lady 
spoken  of  in  ancient  history,  I  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. One  day  she  pinned  me  closer  than  usual, 
and  began : 

"Oh  1  Ben,  I  am  so  sorry.  You  are  not  a  bit 
like  yourself  since " 

**  Changed,  am  I  ?  There  is  nothing  to  be  sur- 
prised at  in  that,  considering  what  a  fine  growing 
young  man  I  am." 

"Oh,  Ben,  I  wish  you  would  listen  to  me." 

"Yes.  Exactly.  But,  first,  do  you  listen  to 
this.  Here  is  Gladstone  has  used  275  words  to 
answer  a  simple  question,  and  nobody  can  tell 
whether  he  means  *  Yes '  or  *  No  * ;  and  here  is 
another  fellow  jesting  about  "Nervousness," 
when  to  all  appearances  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  a 
cruel  war.  That  is  how  the  session  is  wasted. 
This  is  the  sort  of  obstruction  where  the  cltture 
could  be  applied  with  advantage." 

"  Well,  never  mind.  Don*t  trouble  about 
politics." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have 
good  reason  when  the  income  tax  collector  calls 
upon  me  again." 

"  Ben,  I  don't  think  you  should  evade  all  my  re- 
marks in  this  way.  I  have  been  a  good  sister  to  you. 
Did  you  ever  find  your  shirt  without  a  button,  or 
your  linen  not  properly  aired,  or  your  stockings 
with  a  hole,  or  the  darning  hobbly,  or ?  " 

"  No,  Sarah,  no.  You  have  been  everything  a 
good  sister  should  be,  and  something  over.  When 
that  ship  comes  home,  bringing  the  right  man, 

you  shall  have Why,  what  now  ?  what  the 

dickens !  You  are  blushing — actually  blushing, 
Sarah.    What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Sarah  by  way  of  answer  placed  her  hands  upon 
my  shoulders,  and  raising  herself  upon  her  toes, 
kissed  my  cheek. 

I  started  as  if  a  pistol  had  been  fired  off  at  my 
ear.  This  display  of  affection  could  only  be  a  pre- 
lude to  something  dreadful. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  Ben.  I  wanted  to  tell  you — 
Mr.  Rubytip " 

"What,"  I  shouted,  "has  he  been  insulting 
you  ?    I  will  break  his  ungodly  neck  if  he  has." 

"  No,  Ben.  Don't  be  so  violent.  Mr.  Rubytip 
has  asked  me  to  be— to  be  his  wife." 

"  The  deuce  he  has !  Where  is  that  whip  ?  I 
will  soon  give  him  an  answer." 

"  Be  quiet  and  reasonable  for  a  moment ;  this 
is  my  affair." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  have  accepted  him." 

I  put  Sarah  back  into  her  chair,  and  walked 
across  the  room  to  the  window.  I  pulled  both  my 
ears,  they  had  no  feeling.  I  looked  up  the  street, 
I  observed  a  lady  who  was  passing  that  she  had 
a  button  off  her  boot*,  A  man  passed  the  window 


with  a  basket  on  his  head.  I  was  conscious  of 
the  odour  of  shrimps.  1  saw  a  girl  cleaning  a 
window  opposite,  and  wondered  why  one  paae 
required  so  much  rubbing,  until  I  saw  she  ivas 
fascinated  by  a  young  masher  standing  in  the 
road,  dressed  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  and  eo* 
gaged  in  the  intellectual  amusement  of  suckini 
the  knob  of  his  stick.  In  spite  of  this,  I  feh  I 
was  in  a  dream.  A  boy  was  crying  the  latestnr 
news— thirteen  English  killed,  and  100,000  Ankb 
All,  however,  would  not  do  ;  it  was  a  dream,  ni 
I  should  awake  up  presently  and  find  icA^ 
hideous  dream.  Never  more  would  I  indulgi^ 
lobsters  if  this  was  che  result. 

I  turned,  and  Sarah  caught  me  round  the 
— she  was  in  tears. 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  more  tlM 
another  that  I  cannot  resist  it  is  a  woman's  teafl 
I  am  certain  if  I  were  a  judge,  and  a  prisondl 
wife  came  to  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  1  shod 
sum  up  that  her  husband  was  not  guilty. 

It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  how  I  atoofl 
softened  before  Sarah's  tearful  face. 

"Well,"  I  said.  "  this  has  come  upon  me  quit 
unexpectedly ;  but  as  you  have  settled  the  matM 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  congratulate  you.  tt 
Rubytip  and  1  have  not  been  particularly  gol 
friends  up  to  the  present " 

"  No,  Ben,  you  have  not.  But  when  you  kna 
him  better  you  will  like  him.     He  is  sogiod—J 

"  Shall  I  ?     1  am  glad  to  hear  it." 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  you  will  like  him.  Hci 
sorry  he  said  what  he  did  about  Crissy " 

"  That  I  truly  believe." 

"  And  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have  said  it  in 
he  known  how  sensitive  you  were  ;  for.  after  1 
he  did  not  mean  anything." 

"  Oh,  didn't  he  ?  Then  I  did  not  mean  aaj 
thing  by  what  I  did.  So  if  he  is  satisfied,  1  ai 
perfectly." 

"  Then  I  hope  you  will  see  him,  and  shil 
hands,  and  be  good  friends." 

"  Wellr  as  for  that,  there  are  a  few  preliminan 
to  be  first  adjusted.  You.  a  simple,  unsuspedii 
maiden,  must  be  looked  after  by  your  big  brrtW 
How  about  settlements  ?  WTiat  are  you  goift 
do  about  your  Egyptians  ?  "  ^ 

"  You  need  not  trouble  about  that.  The  boilj 
are  mine  and  will  remain  so. 


I   acquired  J 
easily.    I  sb« 


money  too  hardly  to  part  with  it  easil  ^ 

like  to  see  the  man  who  could  wheedle  me  oat  i 

my  own  property." 

"Then  I  may  assume,  you  are  not  veiy  tnod 
in  love— not  very  far  gone." 

"Stuff!  in  love.  I'd  scorn  such  an  actun 
One  foolish  person  in  a  family  is  enough." 

Upon  this  point  I  quite  agreed  with  b».  5« 
continued : 

"  As  for  my  further  plans " 

"  I  think,  my  dear  sister,"  I  interrupted.  "« 
will  defer  any  further  explanation  until  to-roorro*. 
I  have  heard  as  much  as  I  can  very  well  digest  a 
one  day."  ^. 

Yes ;  it  was  no  figure  of  speech.  In  good  tncB 
I  had  heard  enough  in  one  short  hour  for  * 
month's  serious  reflection.  . 

At  first,  surprise  was  the  predominant  j^^*!"^ 

That  they  petted  and  f^ted  the  pastor  «  Jutue 

I  Bethel,  who  had  been  studied  and  coddled  \^^ 
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old— I  mean  the  ladies  of  his  congregation — until 
bis  wardrobe  must  have  been  crammed  with 
cbest  protectors,  and  lamb's  wool  stockings  and 
cooforters,  to  say  nothing  of  a  hundred  pairs  of 
worked  slippers;  that,  as  it  was  currently  re- 
ported, had  been  presented  to  him  at  different 
does,  by  his  various  admirers.  This  latter  state- 
neot  so  far  obtained  credence  that  the  wags  of 
the  place  had  given  him  the  name  of  the  '*  centi- 
pede." 

To  think  that  Sarah  should  be  able  to  ride  rough 
sbodover  all  these  competitors  for  his  smiles; 
tliat  she  should  drive  her  triumphal  car,  the  victor 
tli  baodred  fights,  over  the  necks  of  these  de- 
btees, was  something  too  much  for  ordinary 
tnprehensioo. 

Fbor  Rubytip.  At  the  best  of  times  I  had  not 
imght  very  kindly  about  him,  and  latterly  my 
iipoghts  had  assumed  a  more  decided  form  of 
lEeiiDg.  He  had  tried  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
«e  very  dear  to  roe,  and  the  fact  seldom  came 
kui  to  me  without  a  wave  ot  vengeful  feeling  ac- 
cofflpanying  it. 

Bat  now  this  feeling  was  mingled  with  soroe- 
Ibiog  approaching  to  pitv.  That  Nemesis  should 
Mne  upon  him  in  the  shape  and  form  of  Sarah, 
fas  a  kind  of  poetical  justice  I  could  not  have 
txpected  to  find  in  this  life. 

That  Sarah  would  soon  put  his  affairs  into  a 
kealthfol  state,  I  had  no  doubt.  She  would  soon 
lettle  those  maiden  ladies'  attentions,  if  they 
attempted  to  try  them  on  with  Aer  husband.  She 
{voold  soon  knock  any  nonsense  he  might  have  in 
Aat  direction  out  of  his  head,  and  substitute  a 
fttle  practical  good  sense  in  its  place.  But  before 
pis  was  accomplished,  1  cotlld  foresee  there  were 
l^veral  bad  quarters  of  hours  in  store  for  that 
ifeotleman. 

f^  I  think  I  have  already  said  I  was  receiving  in* 
^ciions  from  Father  Patrick.  When  I  first 
pent  I  thought  I  knew  a  great  deal.  I  could 
lold  my  own  m  a  discussion  ;  but,  apart  from  that, 
Ifound  there  were  many  things  of  which  I  was 
Tcfully  ignorant. 

I  had  to  forgive  my  enemies,  and  love  those 
,^  injured  roe.     I  was  not  conscious  of  ill  feel- 
gt  towards  anybody  but  to  poor  Rubytip ;  and 
events  of  this  rooming  had  considerably  toned 
that  feeling.     I  felt  I  could  forgive  him  ;  but 
himl     It  was  a  bitter  pill.   Bitter?   Ugh  1 
nauseous. 

When  I  was  a  youngster,  and  wrestling  with 
Mcinal  attentions,  I  was  told  to  hold  mv  nose 
^  gulph  down  the  draught,  and  I  should  not 
■ind  it  When  I  thought  of  this  case  I  thought 
*tT  oose  would  want  a  good  deal  of  holding :  in 
^Bort,  I  did  not  see  my  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
^1  like  a  good  many  better  men  than  myself,  I 
welved  the  further  consideration  of  the  trouble, 
*Dd  waited  for  something  to  turn  up. 

A  paralysing  thought  suddenlv  sprung  upon 
Be.  Surely  it  could  not  be ;  Sarah  could  not  be 
so  far  advanced  in  lunacy,  as  to  think  of  bring- 
^K  her  husband  to  this  house,  under  the  fond 
fllusion  that  we  should  all  live  together  as  one 
flippy  family. 

That  was  a  thing  T  would  at  once  crush  out 
JJ«  all  my  might.  Sarah  could  withdraw  her 
™re  io  the  business  if  she  thought  well— my  per- 


sonal expenses  were  small,  and  it  would  affect  me 
but  little.  But  what  could  I  do  alone  ?  At  the 
thoughts  of  a  housekeeper,  I  groaned  in  anguish 
of  heart. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  come  and  live  here ;  come  if  they  like.  Yes, 
they  shall  come,  and  I  will  try  my  fortune  in 
Canada.  My  life  is  now  wretched,  and  with  an 
entirely  fresh  change  of  scene  and  ideas,  I  may 
perhaps  forget  many  things  that  I  cannot  forget 
here. 

The  idea  so  took  possession  of  my  mind  that  I 
thought  of  little  else  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
evening,  when  Sarah  resumed  her  broken  conver- 
sation with  me,  I  had  in  imagination  passed 
through  many  of  the  miserable  stages  of  leave- 
taking  with  mends  and  people,  whom  I  should 
probably  never  see  again. 

The  thoughts  of  breaking  up  my  home,  where  I 
had  lived  all  my  life,  a  home  bound  up  with  a 
thousand  endeanng  associations,  and  seeking  my 
living  in  another  Land,  had  such  a  humiliating 
effect  upon  me  that  I  asked  Sarah  to  take  the 
whip  down  from  the  place  where  it  had  been 
hanging  since  the  day  of  my  Rub)rtip  rupture, 
and  to  tell  Rubytip  himself  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  him  whenever  he  liked  to  come.  When  I  had 
done  this  I  thought  I  had  held  my  nose  pretty 
well  for  the  first  day. 

Sarah  looked  at  me  attentively  as  I  was  speak- 
ing, as  if  doubting  my  words.  Then,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  she  said : 

"  You  are  a  dear  good  brother.  I  know  you  are 
now  doing  violence  to  your  feelings,  because  you 
think  it  will  please  me." 

"  Not  altogether  that,  Sarah.  Let  me  be  honest 
as  long  as  I  can  On  Easter  Sunday  I  hope  to  be 
received  into  the  Catholic  church,  and  as  a 
Christian  I  am  bound  to  be  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  I  do  not  see  a  better  way  than  to  begin 
with  your  future  husband." 

"  Well,  Ben,  you  are  old  enough  to  know  what 
you  are  doing.  If  it  will  add  to  your  happiness  I 
will  never  say  a  word  against  it.  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  good  people  amongst  Catholics  as  there 
are  elsewhere." 

"  I  have  heard  something  like  the  same  remark 
before,"  I  replied,  '*  but  it  seems  to  be  somewhat 
inconsistent.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  as  bad  as  they  are  represented,  and  a 
man  lives  up  to  his  religion,  how  can  he  be 
good?" 

'*  I  cannot  argue  with  you,  Ben.  One  thing  is 
certain — if  all  the  Catholic  girls  were  as  good  as 
Crissy  they  might  be  held  up  as  an  example  to — 

"  To  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  world, 
I  suppose  you  mean  i  " 

"  Don't  be  disagreeable,  Ben.  I  am  thinking 
only  of  your  happiness.  I  spoke  of  Crissy  because 
I  know  you  are  fond  of  her,  and  if  I  understand 
anything  about  a  woman's  heart — and  recollect  I 
was  young  once,  and  had  all  a  ^rl's  hopes  and 
dreams — if  I  understand  the  meaning  of  words  and 
looks,  and  other  signs,  she  is  equally  fond  of  you." 

"Sarah,  it's  time  you  were  married;  you  are 
developing  into  a  romantic  old  maid.  You 
altogether  mistake— you  cannot  understand  any- 
thing about  it.    Why  do  you  say  this  to  me  ?  " 
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Sarah  put  her  arm  through  mine,  and  drew  her* 
self  close  to  roe. 

"  Why  do  I  say  this  ?  Why  ?  Because  I  am 
thinking  of  your  happiness.  Although  Mr.  Ruby- 
tip  has  asked,  and  I  have  consented  to  become  his 
wife,  do  you  think  I  would  leave  you  to  be  waited 
upon  and  attended  to  by  strangers  ?  No ;  before 
I  leave  you,  I  must  see  you  married  and  com- 
fortably settled ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  nobody  can 
accomplish  that,  but  Crissy.  I  have  always  been 
fond  ot  Crissy ;  and  remember,  Ben,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  me,  you  would  have  turned  that  foor 
child  out  on  that  dreadful  winter* s  night. 
{To  be  continued,) 


CATCHING   THE    POST. 


|M0NGST  reasons  alleged  for  the  late- 
ness of  London  dinners,  one  of  the 
commonest  is  based  upon  "the  Post- 
office  regulations."  At  first  sight  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  connection  between 
dining  and  letter-writing ;  and  the  dwellers  in 
quiet  country  places,  where  the  postman  calls 
rather  lazily  once  a  day,  at  a  more  or  less  incon- 
venient hour,  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  such  an  important  institution  as  the  chief 
meal  of  the  day  should  be  at  all  affected  by  so 
trifling  an  event  as  the  departure  of  the  letters. 
But  in  the  City  it  is  a  very  different  matter.  The 
whole  tribe  of  factors,  brokers,  and  agents  of  all 
sorts  who  work  away  in  that  focus  of  business 
under  the  orders  of  principals  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  look  forward  to  the  hour  when  their  day's 
correspondence  is  to  be  made  up  a?  the  end  of 
their  labours.  Not  onl3r  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  London  representatives,  or  correspondents,  or 
delegates,  including  solicitors  managing  country 
cases,  journalists  supplying  foreign  papers,  and  a 
crowd  of  touts  and  nondescript  agents,  but  also 
all  those  important  firms  —  bankmg,  manufac- 
turing, or  commercial — ^whose  principal  relations 
are  with  foreign  and  provincial  houses,  similarly 
regard  the  happy  moment  when  the  mail  bags 
have  been  made  up  as  the  signal  for  their  release. 
During  the  last  half-hour,  and  especially  the  last 
minutes  which  precede  the  shutting  of  the  box, 
there  is  a  bustle  and  feverish  excitement  amongst 
the  clerks  and  their  superiors  which  grows  in  in- 
tensity by  a  sort  of  geometrical  progression  as 
each  second  elapses.  The  budgets  once  com- 
pleted and  despatched,  there  ensues  a  sort  of 
halcyon  time  in  which  the  tension  of  mental  and 
bodily  exertion  is  suddenly  relaxed.  The  man 
who  a  minute  or  two  ago  was  heart  and  soul  in 
his  papers  and  at  his  desk,  and  had  not  a  moment 
to  spare  for  his  dearest  friend,  is  transformed  as 
if  by  magic  into  an  easy-going  and  leisure- loving 
person,  ready  to  discuss  the  weather,  stroll  out 
towards  the  station,  or  lounge  into  the  club.  If 
he  is  of  more  vigorous  and  sociable  habits  he  will 
rush  off  for  a  good  ride  or  a  good  walk  in  the 
park.  If  literature  or  politics  are  his  special  de- 
lights he  will  be  off  to  the  club  library  or  perhaps 
the  House  of  Commons.  Whatever  his  tastes 
may  be.  he  will  take  an  hour  or  so  of  what  he 


calls  recreation,  and  then  be  ready  for  diooer. 
Paterfamilias,  who  has  slaved  indoors  from  ten  or 
eleven  till  six,  is  bent  upon  edging  in  a  holidaj 
between  his  work  and  his  food.  As  bn^  as  he  is 
so-minded,  and  as  lon^  as  the  authorities  at  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand  maintain  their  present  airange- 
roents,  it  is  clear  that  half  at  least  of  the  bonoess 
men,  whatever  other  people  may  do,  cannot  be 
driven  to  dine  much  before  eight  o'clock. 

The  day  may  variously  be  divided  into  more 
or  less  equal  parts,  according  to  the  pursdts 
and  habits  of  each  individual.  The  greater 
part  of  mankind  divide  their  day,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  chief  event  in  it,  into  berore  ud 
after  dinner  periods— a  division  which  was  proper 
enough  as  long  as  the  principal  repast  occaned 
about  simultaneously  with  midday.  But  in  these 
enlightened  days  post-time  would  constitute  a 
far  more  sensible  line  of  separation.  Until 
that  magic  hour,  a  sort  of  weight  remauns  on  the 
mind,  not  only  of  business  men,  but  of  maoj 
another  correspondent  whose  energies  can  only 
be  roused  sufficiently  to  take  up  a  ^n  bjr  the 
knowledge  that  the  last  chance  of  wnting  at  all 
will  be  gone  in  a  few  minutes.  The  same  cause 
which  stimulates  him  to  a  tardy  industry  foroishes 
him  with  an  excuse  for  brevity.  It  would  be 
astounding,  if  only  statistics  could  be  produced, 
to  see  how  many  of  the  thousands  of  letters 
carried  daily  by  the  post  contain  allusions  to  the 
post-time  as  an  excuse.  However  much  leisure 
may  be  at  the  writer's  disposal  during  all  the  re* 
of  the  day,  however  easy  the  subject  of  the  com- 
position, the  epistle  winds  up  almost  in  five  cases 
out  of  every  ten  with  the  same  convenient  formula 
— "  I  must  conclude  now,  to  catch  the  post." 
Behold  a  never-failing  expedient,  justifying  the 
most  abrupt  ending,  and  capable  of  accounting 
reasonably  for  any  small  mistakes  in  grammar, 
spelling,  or  even  good  taste,  which  may  haie 
crept  into  the  document,  and  which  could,  oc 
course,  have  been  corrected  if  the  post  bad  sat 
been  "just  going  out." 

The  problem  of  "  catching  the  post "  is  not  i 
little  illustrative  of  personal  character.  Thcrea*. 
those  who  have  all  their  letters  completed  In]* 
before  the  time  arrives  for  putting  them  intotto 
box.  These  are  the  methodical  people,  who  net* 
miss  trains  or  oversleep  themselves,  or  indulged 
other  unpunctualities.  Then  there  are  the  M 
who  always  catch  the  post,  but  only  by  working 
furiously  against  time  for  the  last  half-hour  m  so. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  correspondent  who  invariaWy 
allows  himself  too  little  time,  and  pays  in  expiation 
of  his  irregularities  the  penalty  of  extra  stam^ 
Often  they  may  be  seen,  these  different  class  of 
letter-writers,  wending  their  way  to  office  or 
pillar-box,  the  punctual  ones  walking  with  calm 
and  conscious  dignity,  the  unpunctual  tearing 
along  with  unbuttoned  coat  and  ungloved  hands, 
full  of  half-fastened  and  hardly  more  than  halt- 
finished  letters.  Stand  outside  any  of  the  im- 
portant post-offices  from  half-past  five  to  a 
quarter-past  seven,  and  you  will  have  an  opfjor- 
tunity  of  observing  a  good  many  peculiarities, 
and  even  eccentricities,  of  human  character, 
evoked  and  unconsciously  exhibited  by  the  ^' 
formers  in  a  sort  of  moving  comedy,  gratuitously 
given  daily  under  the  title  of  "  Post-time." 
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MOTHERS. 


UTHFUL  mothers— full  of  gladness. 

As  you  stoop  with  loving  care 
To  smooth  a  ruffled  ringlet 
On  the  baby's  head  so  fair ; 
Say,  what  see  you  in  the  future. 

That,  that  traitor  tear  should  rise 
To  dim  the  happy  lustre 
Of  your  laughter-laden  eyes  ? 

Do  you  fear  the  feet  you  fondle, 

May  ^ow  weary,  tired,  and  sore. 
Ere  their  pilgrimage  is  ended. 

And  their  journeying  is  o'er  ? 
Do  you  fear  that  dark  temptations 

May  beset  them  on  their  way, 
And  the  little  hearts  grow  troubled 

In  a  £ar-o£f  coming  day  ? 

Oh,  anxious,  tender  mothers. 

There  is  One  who  reis^ns  above. 
Who  loves  the  little  children 

With  a  father's  mighty  love  ; 
And  once  on  earth  he  gathered 

Little  children  round  His  knee. 
And  caressed  them  on  His  bosom, 

As  they  rested  there  so  free. 

Mothers — standing  lonely,  helpless. 

While  your  prayers  seem  all  in  vain, 
By  the  death-bed  of  your  darling. 

With  a  heart  of  woe  and  pain. 
Oh,  your  arms  are  tight  around  them. 

And  you  cannot  let  them  go ; 
And  you  count  the  precious  moments. 

As  their  lives  ebb  out  so  slow. 

Oh,  think  of  that  lone  Mother, 

By  the  Cross  of  Calvary, 
How  her  soul  was  pierced  with  angubh. 

As  she  stood  beside  the  Tree. 
You  still  can  soothe  your  dear  ones — 

But  her  Jesus  hung  on  high ; 
And  through  three  longhours  of  darkness 

Mary  stood  and  saw  Him  die. 

Oh,  childless,  lonely  mothers. 

Brooding  with  a  tender  care. 
O'er  a  little  broken  plaything, 

Or  a  lock  of  shining  hair ; 
Gazine  out  with  eyes  o'er  brimming. 

To  the  churchyard  on  the  hill. 
Where  beneath  the  peaceful  heavens 

Lay  the  dear  ones,  calm  and  still. 

You  miss,  oh,  lonely  mothers. 

The  patter  on  the  floor 
Of  the  little  baby-footsteps. 

That  will  run  to  you  no  more ; 
Look  up,  oh  sad  heart  weeping. 

In  your  loneliness  and  pain. 
In  the  *'  Kingdom  of  the  Children," 

You  shall  meet  your  own  again. 

In  the  golden  Courts  of  Heaven, 

In  the  Palaces  above, 
There  are  angel-mothers  pleading 

For  the  children  of  their  love. 


Oh,  I  know  they  still  can  love  them 
With  a  mother's  tender  love. 

And  will  be  the  first  to  greet  them 
To  the  home  of  bliss  above. 

They  come,  the  angel-mothers. 

In  the  watches  of  the  night. 
And  they  linger  by  their  treasures. 

With  a  face  of  angel  light. 
They  are  btanding  at  the  threshold, 

They  are  waiting  at  the  door. 
Till  their  dear  ones  all  are  gathered 

On  the  Everlasting  Shore. 

Annie  J.  Coller. 


EUGENE    VILLEFORT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    RUFFIAN    BOY. 

|E  was  a  wild,  fierce  boy:  his  best 
friends  could  not  dispute  it.  A 
savage  boy — a  ruffian  boy.  His 
temper,  when  aroused,  was  a  kind 
of  insanity;  and  it  was  very  easily 
aroused  too.  Then,  if  a  knife  was  at  his  hand,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  strike  with  it. 

It  may  seem  stranee  that  a  boy  of  such  a 
dreadful  temper  should  have  any  friends,  but  he 
had — such  warm  ones  too. 

These  friends  made  excuses  for  Eugene  Ville- 
fort.  They  urged  that  the  boy's  naturally  bad 
temper  was  exasperated  by  his  sorrowful  circum- 
stances. 

With  all  his  pride  and  fierceness,  how  he  had 
worked  for  his  widowed  mother  when  his  father 
was  slain  at  Fontenoy !  HoW  in  the  bleak  winds 
and  snows  of  winter,  defying  the  cold,  and  fearless 
even  of  the  chance  of  meeting  a  bear  or  a  stray 
wolf  driven  by  hunger  from  the  mountains,  he 
would  traverse  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  village  of  S.  Rosalie,  where  he  went  to  gather 
fiiel,  or  perhaps  watch  a  chance  of  a  stray  hare  or 
rabbit,  which  he  had  permission  to  appropriate 
from  the  young  Count  de  Mortemar  himself. 

Before  the  great  Revolution,  the  game  laws  in 
France  were  as  severe  as  in  any  coun^  in  Europe, 
and  but  for  this  permission  of  the  Count  de  Morte- 
mar, Eugene  Villefort  might  have  been  heavily 
called  to  account  even  for  taking  a  rabbit  in  Uie 
wild,  fierce  woods. 

It  was  not  a  very  great  grace  of  the  young 
Count  de  Mortemar,  for  Eugene  Villefort' s  father 
had  not  only  been  a  soldier  under  the  command 
of  the  father  of  the  Count,  but,  though  not  actually 
among  the  noblesse,  he  was  descended  from  an 
ancient,  gentlemanly  family  of  Provence. 

The  young  Count  Adolphe  was  also  deprived  of 
his  father  as  well  as  Eugene ;  but  he  fell  not  with 
poor  M.  Villefort  in  honourable  warfare,  but 
perished  ignobly  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy  in  a  duel  caused  by  a  quarrel  in  a 
gaming-house  at  Paris. 

The  Count  de  Mortemar  was  a  very  gay,  ex- 
travagant roan.  His  wife  also  was  a  very  gay 
lady.    She  spent  her  time  chiefly  in  Paris ;  and 
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though  she  went  to  Mass,  it  was  merely  as  a 
custom ;  she  had  no  real  piety,  and  neither  care 
nor  pity  for  the  suflFerings  of  the  poor.  She  had, 
however,  vast  notions  of  her  own  importance,  and 
held  herself  as  much  above  the  humbler  classes 
as  if  they  were  lower  than  humanity,  and  she  all 
but  equal  to  an  angel.  These  notions  she  infused 
into  the  mind  of  her  son. 

Now  you  are  to  know  that  it  was  the  extrava- 
gance and  luxury,  the  wicked  pride  and  selfish- 
ness, and  the  irreligion  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
nobility  and  rich  people  of  France  that  led  to  that 
terrible  event,  the  first  French  Revolution,  which 
broke  out  in  1780.  That  terrible  epoch  was  yet 
to  come ;  and  the  Countess  de  Mortemar,  being 
somewhat  restricted  in  her  resources  by  her  own 
and  her  husband's  extravagance,  was  fain  to  quit 
her  beloved  Paris  soon  after  his  death,  and  take 
up  her  abode  at  the  ChAteau  de  Mortemar,  some 
few  miles  from  Lyons.  Madame  pretended  that 
mourning  for  her  husband  and  solicitude  for  the 
,  education  of  her  son  were  her  motives  for  this  re- 
tirement. She  was,  in  truth,  impelled  thereto  by 
the  pressure  of  her  debts  to  the  Parisian  trades- 
people, and  the  hope  of  repairing  her  finances  by 
fresh  impositions  on  the  tenants  of  her  son's  lands 
of  Mortemar. 

'•At  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  the  grievances  which  cried  for  redress 
in  France,**  says  a  Catholic  historian,  "can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  worst  abuses  of  the 
feudal  system  had  been  retained  long  after  all  that 
was  good  in  feudality  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
government  was  a  court  despotism,  and  the  lower 
classes  held  in  cruel  and  degrading  bondage ; 
when,  therefore,  they  broke  out  into  revolution,  it 
was  in  that  most  terrible  of  forms— a  revolution  of 
armed  slaves.  But  besides  this,  the  seeds  of  in- 
fidelity had  been  sown  far  and  wide  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  now  sprang 
up  and  bore  their  deadly  fruit.  Voltaire,  the  most 
impious  of  modem  infidels,  had  organised  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  abolition  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
democracy  and  atheism  went  hand  in  hand  ;  and 
the  men  who  now  rose  to  destroy  monarchy  pro- 
claimed war  at  the  same  time  against  God  Him- 
self." 

With  the  corrupt  statesmen,  with  the  impious 
philosophers,  with  the  profligate  courtiers,  and 
vain,. dissipated  women,  in  whose  iniquities  were 
founded  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  had  the 
Countess  de  Mortemar  and  her  husband  asso- 
ciated. 

It  may  be  supposed  what  manner  of  mother  she 
made,  and  the  style  of  her  son*s  education.  He 
was  brought  up  to  believe  himself  something 
actually  superior  to  humanity,  and  looked  upon 
the  peasants  on  his  estate  as  some  kind  of  inferior 
beings  to  his  horses  and  hounds. 

Very  hard  indeed  did  the  countess  consider  it  to 
be  banished  from  her  beloved  Paris,  and  a  weary 
life  did  she  lead  the  unfortunate  young  lady  who 
was  her  paid  companion,  and  very  ill-paid  into  the 
bargain. 

The  tutor  of  the  young  count  was  a  poor  member 
of  a  noble  family,  a  mere  frivolous  man  of  fashion, 
and  quite  unlike  Father  Paul,  the  gentle  cur6  of 
the  village  of  S.  Rosalie. 

M.  de  la  Tour  bemoaned  his  exile  from  Paris 


almost  as  much  as  the  countess;  andAdolphe, 
after  a  pretence  of  study  for  about  an  hour  or  tw« 
each  morning,  was  well-nigh  abandoned  to  hii 
own  devices  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  These  lei 
him  into  association  with  the  grooms  and  huDt» 
men,  and  he  passed  the  best  part  of  his  timd 
riding,  hunting,  and  shooting,  and  thereby  coq< 
tracting  manners  that  were  equally  shocking  tot 
the  refinement  of  his  mother  and  his  tutor. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  young  count  became  ac 
quainted  with  Eugene  Villefort. 

The  system  of  his  education,  the  overweening 
sense  of  his  own  importance  inculcated  by  \n 
mother,  the  adulation  of  the  servants,  and  abso 
lute  awe  with  which  he  found  himself  regarded  b 
the  peasants,  made  no  wonder  that  Adolpbe  d 
Mortemar  was  one  of  the  most  overbearing,  sei 
fish  boys  that  ever  lived.  He  was  not,  howefo 
'  naturally  all  bad ;  he  had  kindly  impulses,  whic 
were  too  often  overwhelmed  by  the  bad  precept 
which  were  instilled  into  him. 

His  residence  at  the  Chiteau  de  Mortemar  pri 
mised  at  first  to  benefit  poor  Madame  ViUefol 
and  her  children— for  she  had  two,  Eugene  and 
fair  delicate  little  girl  nearly  three  years  1 
junior.  There  were  wilds  and  mountains  in  t 
neighbourhood  of  the  chiteau,  for  it  was  built 
a  spur  of  the  Cevennes.  This  Paris-bred  U 
Adolphe  was  astonished  out  of  his  effeminacy  I 
the  wild  aspect  of  nature  about  his  ancestii 
home.  The  majesty  of  the  forests  of  oak 
beech  that  clothed  the  barren  steeps,  the  gloo 
of  the  pine  woods  above,  and  the  fantastic  ford 
of  the  masses  of  grey  rock  that  broke  from  ai 
the  sombre  verdure,  brightened  by  the  rushing 
the  waters  of  the  many  cascades  that  fell  with  ' 
noise  of  thunder  from  the  mountains  to  form 
rapid  streams  that  swept  along  the  vallej^s  to  ji 
the  magnificent  Loire,  which  has  its  source 
these  mountains,  made  up  scenes  of  novelty ' 
awful  and  pleasing  to  the  boy,  who  had  been  ni 
tured  amid  the  tame  insipid  luxury  of  wealth  ii 
great  city. 

M.  de  la  Tour,  Adolphe' s  tutor,  was  cooti 
with  ministering  to  the  young  count's 
culture.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  sensitive  n< 
who  preferred  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries  0 
ride  m  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  all  the  mago 
cence  of  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Italy 
Switzerland ;  and  he  told  the  countess,  with  1 
of  circumlocution  than  might  have  been  expe^ 
from  so  exquisitely  polite  and  refined  a  persi 
that  if  her  son  chose  to  tear  his  clothes  scrambli 
through  thickets,  or  risk  his  neck  in  clamber 
mountains,  with  the  extra  chance  of  encounter! 
a  wild  cat,  or  perhaps  even  a  boar  or  a  bear, ' 
must  remind  madame  that  to  attend  the  young 
gentleman  in  such  fantastic  excursions  formed  no 
part  of  his  duty. 

He  would  do  much,  he  had  done  much,  to  be 
of  service  to  Madame  and  M.  le  Comte.  Had  be 
not,  in  fact,  quitted  Paris,  submitted  to  banish- 
ment from  that  beautiful  city,  out  of  which  was 
no  real  life  ?  That  was  enough— it  must  suffice. 
He  would  not  become  a  mere  savage,  a  moun- 
taineer. The  countess  sighed  and  admitted  the 
justice  of  M.  de  la  Tour*s  plea.  Did  not  she  know 
what  it  was  to  be  banished  from  Paris  ? 

Helas!   Adolphe  was  a  headstrong  boy.    He 
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cared  bat  little  for  her  admonitions.  Bat  then 
Girard  the  huntsman  always  accompanied  him, 
and  he  and  his  men  were  bound  to  protect  their 
young  lord,  so  she  could  not  think  that  Adolphe 
w)ald  be  in  any  great  danger  from  wild  cat,  or 
bear,  or  boar. 

Possibly  madame,  in  the  excess  of  her  self- 
complacency,  thought  there  was  *'a  divinity  to 
faedge"  a  count  no  less  than  a  king,  and  that  no 
asimal  in  the  Cevennes  could  be  so  lost  to  a  sense 
^ its  own  meanness  and  his  majesty,  as  to  assail 
"With  hostile  intent  a  Count  de  Mortemar. 

This  agreeable  estimate  of  things  was  unfor- 
teately  quite  overturned  by  an  adventure  which 
iloiphe  encountered  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival 
lllaoguedoc. 

%fas  on  this  occasion  he  was  destined  to  make 
in^ntance  with  Eugene  Villefort. 

Ihe  young  count  had  not  only  as  ample  a  sense 
W  his  own  consequence  as  his  mother  could  de- 
lite,  but  he  was  also  very  perverse  and  obstinate, 
nd  possessed  all  that  foolhardiness  which  is  the 
brthest  thing  apart  from  real  courage. 

Oq  an  excursion  into  the  woods  under  the 
d^ge  of  Girard,  he  ^ad  remarked  a  beautiful 
Mute  kid  disporting  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain, 
bd  took  a  great  fancy  to  possess  it  and  bring  it 
^  tame.  The  little  white  kid  seemed  to  be  the 
iDly  child  of  its  parents,  for  a  staid-looking 
llderly  she-goat  kept  beside  it,  as  if  guarding  its 
iBwary  steps;  for  so  sheer  was  the  descent  of 
jfce  grey  rocks,  that  if  even  the  little  kid  had 
l^ped,  it  would  inevitably  have  been  crushed  to 
ifcath  in  the  fall  to  the  valley  bolow. 

Besides  the  protection  of  its  mother,  a  sturdy- 

ilting  he-goat,  with  formidable  crooked  horns 

*  a  beard  of  respectable  length,  was  browsing 

the  herbage  that  grew  in  the  clefts  at  the  very 

Dmit  of  the  rocks. 

As  if  it  were  as  easy  as  to  cross  a  drawing- 
,  Adolphe  imperiously  demanded  of  the  old 

itsman  to  climb  the  rocks  and  bring  him  down 

little  white  kid. 

The  old  man  laughed  and  shooked  his  head. 

"Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
le  Comte,"  he  replied,  •*  I  was  one  of  five 
'isof  S.  Rosalie  who  in  bravado  wagered  to 
the  •  Sugar-loaf  Rock,*  as  that  rock  is 
I  only  reached  the  summit ;  Jacques  and 
only  got  midway.  Of  our  two  unfortunate 
nions,  one  fell  and  broke  his  leg ;  the  other 

fkilled." 

They  must  have  been  very  clumsy,"  answered 
iMolphe  scornfully.  ' '  But  what  a  man  can  do  once 
ge can  do  twice;  and  I  will  give  you  fifty  livres 
Jyou  will  once  more  climb  the  '  Sugar-loaf  '  and 
wng  me  down  that  little  white  kid." 

"  I  would  gladly  do  it  to  please  you,  ray  lord 
<»ant,  without  fee  or  bounty,"  answered  Girard  ; 
"but  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  I  am  now  an 
wd  man,  and  that  what  it  was  a  peril  to  do  when 
ray  foot  was  steady  and  my  eye  clear  is  impos- 
sible now.»'  ^  J    J  f 

'*Do  not  tell  me  it  is  impossible,  you  stupid 
m  man ! "  cried  Adolphe.  **  Am  I  not  the  Count 
de  Mortemar.  and  lord  of  all  the  people  on  my 
own  land?  And  am  I  to  be  told  that  I  cannot 
"ave  a  little  white  kid  brought  down  for  me  from 

be  top  of  a  hill  ?    If  you  are  so  lame  and  so 


blind  that  you  cannot  climb  yourself,  fetch  one  of 
the  common  fellows  who  is  younger." 

Any  answer  which  the  old  huntsman  might  have 
made  to  this  cruel  and  insolent  speech  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  burst  of  laughter  so  loud,  rude,  and 
mocking,  that  Adolphe  turned  in  a  fury  to  ascer- 
tain whence  it  proceeded. 

Then  he  perceived  standing  on  the  pinnacle  of 
a  rock  adjacent  to  the  •*  Sugar-loaf,"  but  many 
feet  below  it,  a  boy  about  his  own  age,  roughly 
clad,  but  with  a  stalwart  figure  and  handsome 
features.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  rifle,  and  he  had 
a  hunter's  knife  at  his  side. 

**  Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  laughing 
at  ?  "  demanded  Adolphe  haughtily. 

'*  I  am  laughing  at  you,"  answered  the 
stranger;  "and  as  to  who  I  am,  my  father  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  brave  soldier,  and  my  name 
is  Eugene  Villefort,  but  I  am  better  known  at 
S.  Rosalie  as  /e  garqon  sauvag-e—THE  ruffian 
boy!" 


CHAPTER    II. 

A  DOUBTFUL  FRIENDSHIP. 

The  young  Count  was  so  much  of  a  tyrant  that 
he  liked  only  dealing  with  slaves.  Despite  their 
perfect  submission,  and  the  manifest  awe  in  which 
they  held  him,  he  missed  in  the  peasants  of  S. 
Rosalie  the  smooth  deference  of  the  Parisian 
servants. 

The  contempt,  the  bold  defiance,  therefore,  of 
Eugene  Villefort  angered  no  less  than  it  annoyed 
him.  He  was  not,  however,  as  we  have  said,  quite 
destitute  of  good  impulses,  but  he  was  corrupted 
by  a  pernicious  education.  The  good  seed  was 
indeed  choked  by  tares. 

He  stared  for  a  minute  or  two  at  Eugene,  as 
though  he  had  spoken  in  some  unknown  language, 
then  he  said : 

''  I  do  not  suppose  you  know  who  I  am  ?  I  am 
the  Count  de  Mortemar !  " 

**  I  guessed  as  much,  seeing  Girard  along  with 
you,"  replied  Eugene  carelessly. 

**  Then  I  think,  considering  the  difference 
between  us,  you  might  behave  better  than  take 
the  liberty  of  laughing  at  me,"  remarked 
Alolphe. 

Instead  of  being  confounded  by  this  reproof, 
Eugene  had  the  temerity  to  laugh  again. 

'*  I  do  not  know  of  any  difference  between  us," 
he  returned,  **  to  prevent  my  laughing  when  you 
make  yourself  ridiculous.  You  are  the  son  of  the 
Count  de  Montemar,  and  my  father  was  a  poor 
captain  in  the  Count's  regiment;  but  please  to 
remember  my  father  was  a  gentleman  of  the  best 
blood  in  Provence.  In  all  save  land  and  gold  I  am 
your  equal ;  and  as  for  the  money,  there  is  many 
a  bourgeois  of  Paris  or  Lyons  richer  than  you  !  " 

**  You  say  you  are  called  '  the  savage ! '  "  ex- 
claimed Adolphe,  "  and  it  appears  to  me,  you  are 
so  rude  and  impertinent  that  you  deserved  to  be 
called  so.  But  if  you  really  are  a  gentleman,  as 
you  pretend,  and  the  son  of  Captain  Villefort, 
perhaps  you  will  have  the  politeness  to  tell  me 
why  vou  laughed  and  how  I  made  myself  ridicu- 
lous,'^ 
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"  I  have  no  objection  to  satisfy  you/'  replied 
Eugene,  still  in  that  independent,  fearless  manner 
which  so  greatly  offended  the  young  Count. 
*'  No^,  M.  le  Comte,  though  you  have  spent,  as  I 
hear,  all  your  days  in  Paris,  you  roust  surely  know 
that  a  kid  cannot  be  carried  off  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain  like  a  lamb  out  of  a  meadow ;  and  I 
laughed  at  your  absurdity  in  bidding  Girard  fetch 
you  the  kid.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  two  old 
goats  would  suffer  the  little  creature  to  be  taken  ? 
As  for  rudeness,  too,  if  such  a  savage  as  I  am 
had  spoken  roughly  to  an  old  man  such  as 
Girard,  it  would  not  be  much  to  be  wondered  at ; 
but  the  Count  de  Monte  mar,  brought  up  in  Paris, 
I  should  have  thought  would  have  known  better 
and  been  more  polite." 

"  Oh^  ma/ot,  polite  to  be  sure  I  "  said  Adolphe 
with  a  sneer.  *'  Do  you  remember  that  Girard  is 
but  a  Jacques  Bonhomme,  a  peasant,  one  of  my 
people?" 

''I  remember  all  that,"  answered  Eugene; 
"and  were  I  a  rich. Count,  I  should  think  too 
much  of  my  dignity  to  be  rude  to  a  beggar,  let 
alone  to  an  old  man  whose  fathers  have  been  on 
the  lands  of  Mortemar  for  hundreds  of  years.  I 
am  j>oor;  I  am  glad  to  wear  a  frieze  jerkin,  to  do 
odd  jobs  for  the  farmers,  to  pick  up  sticks  to  keep 
the  fot-au'feu  boiling,  and  save  my  mother  and 
little  sister  from  starvation,  but  I  do  not  forget 
that  my  father  was  Captain  Villefort,  a  soldier  in 
the  service  of  King  Louis ;  and  I  should  think  I 
did  less  hurt  to  Girard  than  disgrace  to  myself  if  I 
forgot  that  I  was  a  gentleman  and  spoke  rudely  to 
him." 

This  speech  awakened  Adolphe  to  one  of  his 
gleams  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  Respect 
for  gentle  birth  had  been  instilled  into  him  like  a 
faith,  and,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  little  regarded 
Eugene's  ragged  jerkin,  but  thought  much  of  his 
urgm^  politeness  even  to  the  poor  as  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  gentleman. 

"There  is  something  in  what  you  say,"  he 
remarked  gravely ;  "  but  I  should  never  think  of 
choosing  my  words  to  a  Jacques  Bon?iomme: 
they  do  not  know  the  difference." 

"  Do  not  be  sure  of  that,"  said  Villefort.  "  At 
any  rate,  consider  that  surliness  to  poor  lacqueys 
even  disgraces  yourself. 

"I  will  consider  that,"  answered  Adolphe. 
•'  And  now  tell  me,  M.  le  Capitaine  Villefort 
filSf  how  is  it  that  I  find  you  in  my  woods  with  a 
gun  on  your  shoulder  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
game  in  these  woods  is  the  property  of  the  lords 
of  Mortemar,  or  does  it  agree  with  your  politeness 
as  a  chevalier  to  shoot  then:  game  without  their 
permission  ?  " 

Offensive  as  was  this  question,  Adolphe  had 
such  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  put  it  in  such 
a  good-tempered  tone,  that  Eugene  took  it  with 
equal  good-humour,  and  replied  : 

"  I  am  not  your  vassal,  my  lord ;  and  during 
the  two  years  I  have  lived  here  with  my  mother 
and  little  sister,  your  farm-bailiff  never  forbade 
my  shooting  or  fishing.  He  knew  my  father,  and 
perhaps  he  thought  that  you  would  not  grudge  a 
bird  or  a  hare  to  the  son  of  your  father's  old 
officer.  I  never  feared  that  you  would  be  so  dis- 
courteous. And  now  that  we  have  met,  my  lord,  1 
ask  your  permission  to  shoot  in  your  wood3,  for 


my  mother  is  in  poor  health,  and  she  cannot  live 
on  black  bread  and  cabbage-soup ;  therefore  i 
pray  your  leave  sometimes  to  strike  down  for  her  a 
pheasant  or  a  partridge." 

As  Eugene  spoke  he  doffed  his  ragged  cap,  and 
bowed  to  the  young  Count  with  a  grace  and  dig- 
nity which  would  not  have  been  amended  by  vemt 
and  ermine.  Adolphe  was  greatly  impressd. 
He  took  off  his  gold- laced  hat  and  returned  the 
bow  with  equal  grace. 

"  M.  Eugene  V'llefort,"  he  said,  "you  are  id* 
come  to  the  best  product  of  my  woods  and  stream; 
and  kindly  also  make  my  compliments  to  madaie 
your  mother,  and  tell  her  that  the  Countess  h 
Mortemar  shall  forthwith  be  informed  that  ^ 
widow  and  children  of  my  father's  officer  ate 
living  in  this  neighbourhood." 

Who  would  have  thought,  to  look  at  those  twt 
boys  at  this  moment,  that  Eugene  mented  lobe 
called  "the  savage,"  and  that  Adolphe  was 
of  the  most  overbearing  and  selfish  of  yoi 
aristocrats?  Neither  was  their  demeanour 
of  the  children  which,  in  point  of  years,  tl 
really  were,  but  rather  that  of  two  accomplii ' 
gentlemen  of  the  world.  And  gentlemen  of 
world  they  really  were,  prematurely  matured, 
one  by  the  hard  lessons  of  poverty,  the  other  b 
the  still  more  hurtful  teaching  of  the  artificial  ^ 
of  Parisian  fashion  a  hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  bad  for  children  to  be  made  little  men  ai 
women.    Maturity  comes  all  too  soon 

Both  the  boys  were  just  then  at  their  be^ 
and  acting,  not   from   their  teachings,  equal|( 
lamentable,  but  from  the  fulness  of  their  heart* 
They  jointly  got  rid  of  their  mannish  airs  too, 
were  presently  talking  freely  in  the  style  of  " 
lads;  and  Eugene,  who  was  an  expert 
promised  that  Adolphe  should  have  a  yonng 
for  a  pet,  perhaps  the  little  snow-white  fell 
which  had  now  skipped  away  from  the  hrow 
the  mountain.     For  Eugene  knew  the  old 
and  where  they  had   their   homes  among 
rocks. 

And  good  old  Girard's  eyes  glistened 
moisture,  and  he  prayed  la  Sainte  Vteif 
watch  over  the  friendship  of  Eugene  Villefoi 
the  young  De  Mortemar.  Wild  and  vindictnc^ 
he  was,  Eugene  was  a  favourite  with  the 
man ;  and  he  had  now  another  merit  with 
Girard,  in  that  it  was  through  him  that  his 
lord  spoke  kindly  and  graciously  to  the  old 
man.  And  for  some  time  things  proo"sedi| 
kindly  as  old  Girard  or  M.  le  cure,  who  also  tool 
an  interest  in  that  wild  Eugene,  could  hrt 
wished.  That  vexy  identical  white  kid  on  wwd 
Adolphe  had  set  his  fancy  did  Eugene  take  ton 
castle  on  the  following  rooming,  and  he  madcw 
young  Count  as  expert  a  marksman  and  as  bold  i 
cragsman  as  himself. 

And  Madame  la  Comtesse  was  very  ff'^^Sl 
and  expressed  much  sympathy  with  jj^^ 
Villefort,  and  supplied  her  abundantly  irfAjjj 
and  delicacies  from  the  castle,  and  ^^^I'^S 
his  pretty  sister,  Adele,  were  constant  **H 
there,  and  like  children  of  the  house.  *■ 
promised  well ;  only  P^re  Paul  shook  to  "«■ 
and  firmly  impressed  upon  Eugene  the  " 
of  curbing  his  terrible  temper. 

{2o  be  continued.) 
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SHE  PLUNGED  IHTO  THE  TORRENT. 


Sfeerbrm;  ox,  l^e  Pouse  at  t^t  ganx 

By    EDWARD    HENEAGE    DERING, 
^uik^  of  ike  **CAi^/iam's  Daughitr  and  other  Poems;'   **  Grefs  Court:'  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  lyi.^f Continued,) 

S  soon  as  I  had  got  a  little  way  from 

Ihe    house,   I    began    to  walk  very 

slowly,  so  that  I  was  twice  as  long 

going  back  as  I  had  been  id  coming;   and 

^  the   time    seemed    a    great   deal    shorter— 

^^ppoae,  because  there  was  nothing  to   mark 

i,  n^y  brains  having  been  in  a   hopeless  state 

7JI 


of  coDfusion  all  the  way.  Not  till  I  had  re- 
turned to  the  rectory,  made  some  commonplace 
remarks,  and  set  out  homewards  in  the  old  yellow 
chariot,  did  I  begin  to  see  what  it  was  that  made 
me  tremble  and  hesitate  at  the  idea  of  doing 
anything,  and  feel  angry  with  myself  and  every 
one  else.  The  solemn  roll  of  the  old  yellow 
chariot,  the  solitude  of  the  cross- co^|Jnt^y  roads  on 
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a  winter's  day,  the  stillness  of  the  frosty  mist  that 
hung,  grey  and  cold,  over  the  fields  by  the  road- 
side, cooled  my  brains  and  warmed  my  energies. 
I  began  to  see  something  more  than  I  had  bar- 
gained for  when  I  undertook  to  do  Mrs.  Sher- 
borne's behests.  When  1  undertook  that  office,  I 
felt  as  a  girl ;  now  I  felt  as  a  woman.  I  mean 
that  then  my  feeling  about  it  was  simple,  and 
now  it  was  complex.  Yes,  indeed,  I  began  to 
see  something  more  than  I  had  bargained  for. 
But  I  must  explain  one  thing  first  about  my  own 
family,  otherwise  you  will  not  understand  why  I 
was  taken  aback  when  the  count  told  me  about 
Thomas  Braboume*s  second  marriage.  My  name 
is  not  Smith.  I  assumed  it,  without  y's  or  e's, 
when  I  came  to  this  house,  because  I  wanted  \o 
be  unknown,  and  leave  an  ancient  family  to 
struggle  with  the  chances  of  silly  representations 
and  scampish  heirs,  without  having  its  drawbacks 
increased  by  me.  My  real  name  is  Atherstone — 
Mrs.  Atherstone:  in  my  young  days  unmarried 
women  when  they  arrived  at  a  certain  age  were 
called  Mrs.  instead  of  Miss.  Now  you  see  why 
the  count's  words  affected  me  so  much.  The 
second  wife  of  the  direct  heir  was  my  own  sister ; 
and  here  began  the  tug  of  war  in  my'heart. 

"  When  Mrs.  Sherborne  told  me  (as  vou  remem- 
ber) that  her  brother  had  gone  by  the  name  of 
Flaxley  at  Douai,  it  suggested  nothing  to  me ; 
but  when  I  learned  that  he  had  assumed  the  name 
of  Braboume,  it  flashed  across  me  that  my  brother- 
in-law  roust  be  the  heir  she  wanted.  Thus,  at  the 
time  of  my  conversation  with  the  count,  I  suddenly 
saw  too  much  and  too  little.  Fool,  dolt,  idiot, 
that  I  was !  I  could  only  see  that,  if  I  helped 
Mrs.  Sherborne  to  discover  her  brother's  direct 
male  heir,  I  should  be  helping  to  take  away  the 
inheritance  from  Alfred.  D^n't  stare  at  me  I 
Yes— from  Alfred,  m^  betrothed.  I  little  thought 
that  I  should  lose  him  by  not  doing  so.  Don't 
think  I  am  ashamed  of  the  way  I  acted.  I  have 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of— everything  to  regret. 
But  you  must  pardon  the  gamilousness  of  a  poor 
old  wretch,  who  has  no  life  except  in  the  past.  I 
can't  tell  the  story  I  have  to  tell,  without  giving 
vent  to  the  memories  of  my  own  great  sorrows — 
immense,  complete,  hopeless.  I  only  live  in 
them.  And  you  mustn't  mind— well,  vou  have 
borne  with  my  irritating  digressions  of  another 
kind  very  patiently,  I  must  say— you  mustn't 
mind  if  I  express  myself  strongly  about  what  I  am 
telling  you ;  for  I  can't  speak  of  it  calmly— how 
can  I,  when  I  ruined  our  prospects  and  caused 
his  death  by  what  I  did  ?  I  determined,  after  a 
terrific  struggle  (for  bare  truth-telling  was  the  one 
and  only  principle  I  had  been  taught)  I  deter- 
mined to  keep  back  the  truth,  and  say  that  the 
count  had  known  her  brother's  younger  son,  the 
elder  having  been  guillotined,  but  not  that  he  had 
heard  of  him  lately  in  London.  I  was  very  sorry 
to  do  so,  and  though  I  tried  to  comfort  myself  by 
hoping  that  he  would  have  no  son,  and  that  so 
there  would  be  no  permanent  injury,  I  could  only 
succeed  so  far  as  to  drown  the  scoldings  of  my 
own  imagination  (call  it  the  voice  of  conscience, 
if  you  like)  in  what  I  considered  just  anger  against 
everybody  and  everything  for  bringing  me  into 
the  dilemma.  I  was  an  idiot  to  act  as  I  did,  be- 
cause, what  would  it  signify  if  he  did  lose  the  in- 


heritance of  the  property  ?  It  wouldn't  isake  him 
penniless,  and  it  would  have  made  Mrs.  Sher- 
borne do  her  utmost  to  remove  obstacles  vtudi 
she  would  then  have  had  the  power  to  do,  b6 
cause  his  father,  as  well  as  himself,  would  tbea 
be  dependent  on  her. 

"Too  late  I  knew  what  I  had  done;  but  701 
shall  hear  that  presently. 

"  When  I  reached  home,  I  found  Mrs.  Sber- 
borne  in  the  same  little  room  where  I  had  leftkr 
three  hours  before.    The  hiding-place  had 
closed ;  but  the  documents,  together  with  v; 
other  papers  of  the  same  date  apparently,  Ufi 
the  table,  and  she  was  so  absorbed  in  them  ' 
she  was  not  aware  of  my  entrance  until  I 
Then  she  looked  up  and  through  me.    And  1 
gan  to  doubt  and  reproach  myself,  and  hate 
own  thoughts;    and  then    I    grew  angry, 
listened  no  more  to  this  internal  voice,  what. ^ 
it  might  be.    In  short,  I  cut  off  my  own  retnd 
by  saying : 

" '  I  saw  the  count ;  I  forget  his  name.  B 
remembers  your  brother  and  his  wife  and  thi4 
children — two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Theekki 
son  was  guillotined ;  the  youngest  son  married 
but  his  wife  died  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  \A 
no  children.  He  afterwards  went  to  India,  and- 
and  it  is  believed— he — died.' 

**  Then  the  poor  old  creature — ^no  !  I  shall  a 
if  I  let  myself  talk  in  that  way,  she,  Mrs.  Slifli 
borne,  was  so  affected  that  she  could  neittal 
speak  nor  take  notice.  Oh !  I  hated  mjrself  I 
what  I  did,  but  I  did  it :  I  let  her  think  that 
had  told  her  all ;  I  let  the  little  flickering  spa^ 
of  hope  die  within  her ;  I  left  her  to  the  great  sol 
row  which  a  word  could  have  dispeUed.  SI 
sank  back  in  the  old  arm-chair  where  she  was  si 
ting,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  9 
said  nothing,  but  I  heard  a  very  low  wail,  and 
saw  the  tears  trickle  slowly  through  her  di 
fingers.  Do  you  think  I  relented  ?  No.  I 
myself,  and  took  a  passionate  delight  in  ^ 
myself  cause  to  do  so :  aye,  and  I  felt  a  sort  < 
hysterical  pleasure  in  the  remorse  oDder  iM^ 
was  writhing.  That  day's  work  was  the  ' 
ning  of  the  end  with  her.  She  felt  that 
no  other  chance,  for  she  had  few  acqoaini 
and  her  strength  had  been  giving  way 
during  the  last  few  months. 

"  With  me,  too,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
I  had  taken  my  own  line,  and  chosen  wroi 
I  felt  that  I  was  wrong,  but  I  had  not  given 
when  I  could,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  Alfred*] 
father  heard  of  our  engagement.  He  had 
pected  it  for  some  time,  and  sent  him  away,  as 
told  you  before. 

"  Some  days  passed  on,  and  then  Mrs. 
borne  sent  for  me  early  in  the  morning,  before 
was  dressed,  and  looked  a^  me  so  kindly  that 
could  have  torn  my  own  heart  ont.    She  told  " 
that  she  had  wished  for  the  marriage. 

"  '  For,'  said  she,  '  I  have  a  great  affectkm 
you :  you  are  the  only  friend  I  ever  had ;  and 
are  ^uite  as  well-bom  as  he  is.  Bot  there  h 
moving  my  son ;  for  he  will  listen  to  00  pe^ 
suasions,  and  I  cannot  compel  him  to  gill 
in,  because  he  feels  he  is  in  a  manner  indepe* 
dent  of  me  because  he  knows  that,  altboa^  tlji 
property  is  in  my  own  power,  he  is  sure  of  it.    1 
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my  brother  had  left  a  male  heir,  and  I  could 
find  him  out^  it  would  be  different,^ 

"' How  could  that  be?'  said  1,  trembling  all 
over,  as  the  whole  truth  rushed  into  my  mind  like 
a  flood. 

'"Because,  my  dear/  she  replied,  'it  would 

then  be  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me  to  leave 

the  property  to  him,  my  brother* s  heir ;  whereas, 

now  I  am  equally  bound  to  leave  it  to  the  nearest 

heir  I  know  of.  which  heir  is  my  son.     In  fact, 

my  husband  (who  had  the  honour  of  his  family  at 

-  lieart),  though  he  left  the  landed  property  to  my 

^sposition,  bound  me  so  far  that  I  cannot  leave 

^  to  a  stranger  if  there  is  a  male  heir  of   the 

jlunily  in  existence,  at  the  time  of  my  making  my 

ml.    Therefore  my  son  is  now  really  independent 

Mme,  because   I  am  obliged  to  make  him  my 

peir;  but  had  I  found  my  brother's  heir,  then  my 

m  would  have  nothing  but  what  I  should  settle 

^«n  him  of  personal  property,  and  I  could  and 

vould  make  the  amount  depend  upon  his  yield- 

feg  to  my  wishes ;  for  they  are  just  and  right,  and 

it  is  veiy  disrespectful  of  him  to  behave  as  he 

does— very.' 

"  Then  she  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments 
or  minutes,  I  can't  say  which — it  seemed  an  age, 
and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  grew  in- 
effably sad,  so  that  it  would  have  been  very  pam- 
^  to  look  upon,  if  I  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
feel  anything  but  the  awful  struggle  that  was 
^iog  on  within  me.  You  will  wonder,  perhaps, 
how  there  could  be  a  struggle — how  I  could  see 
before  me  what  few  ever  see,  another  chance,  and 
Dot  clutch  at  it — how  I  could  be  able  to  hesitate 
when  the  obvious  course  to  pursue  would  probably 
gain  for  me  all  I  cared  for  m  the  world. 

"  Oh !  but  human  nature  uncontrolled  is  like  a 
straw  before  the  wind;  it  ^oes  straightforward 
with  the  storm,  and  circles  with  the  current.  My 
ncait's  best  affections  were  driving  me  to  tell  her 
tvcryihing,  when  a  word  from  her  raised  a  cross 
current  of  opposition  in  me — my  pride  revolted 
awinst  confessing  the  whole  truth — I  turned 
^ide,  and  my  last  chance  was  gone. 

*'It  happened  in  this  way:   Mrs.   Sherborne 
'  wused  herself  somewhat  sudden]  v,  and  said  : 

" '  My  dear,  did  you  say  anything  to  the  priest 
aboutme?' 
'] '  No,'  I  replied  rather  shortly. 
"  Now,  I  was  conscious  of  believing — you  see 
lam  making  my  confession  to  you;  but  all  that, 
jemember,  is  past— past,  I  tell  you.  Don't  forget 
™.  However,  I  was  then  conscious  of  believing 
we  Catholic  Church  to  be  the  one  true  Church.  1 
oon't  now,  because  I  don't  believe  in  any  religion 
^  all.  Oh,  yes  1  and  I  am  not  mad,  though  I 
jaust  appear  to  you  veiy  flighty  every  now  and 
Jen.  I  can't  help  it.  I  mustn't  cry  and  break 
down  before  I  have  finished  my  story.  Well,  you 
*^  I  was  conscious  of  resisting  my  own  con- 
^ence :  do  you  understand  that  ?  Conscious  of 
jewsiing  it,  because  he  was  a  Protestant.  I  loved 
™  with  that  kind  of  self-annihilation  that  some- 
times makes  a  woman  give  up  her  soul  to  the 
ooiect  of  her  love,  partly  from  intense  affection, 
P^y  from  what  would  now  be  called  hero- 
vorehip;  and,  in  fact,  with  myself  it  was  not 
exclusively  a  question  of  whether  I  should  lose 
'»»ra  or  not,  though  that  was  the  motive  that  deter- 


mined me,  but  it  was  partly  the  fear  of  losing  him, 
partly  an  unbridled  passion  of  casting  everything 
at  his  feet,  and  of  sacrificing  everything  and  every- 
body to  what  I  fancied  was  his  interest. 

•*  1  had  not  forgotten  her  request.  I  remem- 
bered it  all  the  time  I  was  talking  to  the  priest  in 
the  library  at  Bramscote,  and  I  said  nothing. 
That  was  the  first  step  in  dishonesty  of  purpose  ; 
this  was  the  second,  and  the  last,  too.  for  the 
work  was  done,  and  when  I  would  have  given  the 
wealth  of  a  thousand  worlds  to  undo  it,  the  oppor- 
tunity  was  gone  for  ever.  The  reason  why  1  had 
said  nothing  about  her  to  the  priest  was  a  wretched 
one.  but  intelligible.  I  was  afraid  of  his  coming, 
because  I  was  afraid  that,  if  he  did,  I  might  some- 
how be  made  to  see  more  clearly  into  my  own 
conscience  than  I  wished  to  see. 

"  I  was  ashamed  of  having  acted  so,  but  I 
shrank  from  offering  to  remedy  the  evil.  If  she 
had  said  one  word.  I  think  perhaps  I  might  have 
offered  to  go  for  him ;  but  she  was  weary  and 
weak,  and  she  sat  quite  silent— how  long  I  cannot 
tell,  for  I  felt  as  if  the  moments  were  rushing 
away  from  me,  and  mocking  my  feeble,  half- 
hearted attempts  to  clutch  at  them.  And  then 
her  maid  came  into  the  room,  and  I  went  away 
in  a  state  of  mind  impossible  to  describe,  but 
never  to  be  forgotten  when  once  experienced. 

"  She  remained  upstairs  and  alone  all  the 
morning ;  the  maid  said  that  she  seemed  to  be 
fatigued  and  in  low  spirits.  Why  did  I  not  go  to 
her,  and  tell  her  the  truth,  and  offer  to  repair  my 
neglect  ?  I  could  easily  have  walked  to  Brams- 
cote, I  was  young  and  strong,  and  across  the  fields 
it  would  have  only  been  three  miles ;  but  I  was 
like  a  person  under  a  spell.  Even  the  time  com- 
bined to  tempt  me.  It  was  within  a  little  of  the 
hour  at  which  I  was  to  meet  him.  And  so  I 
went,  reckless  of  everything  but  one,  leaving  her 
to  the  fate  which  it  was  ih  my  power  to  avert, 
letting  my  last  chance  go  like  a  gambler's  last 
guinea. 

''  I  went  to  our  place  of  meeting  slowly,  be- 
cause I  was  making  an  effort  all  the  while  to 
satisfy  myself  that  what  I  had  done  had  no  alter- 
native. I  thought  I  was  strong,  when  I  was 
only  trying  to  drive  away  the  humiliating  sus- 
picion that  while  I  thought  I  was  too  proud,  I 
was  really  too  weak  to  confess  that  I  had  told  a 
lie. 

"Now,  think  what  you  will— what  do  I  cai^ 
now  what  any  one  thinks  ?  I  have  set  myself  to 
tell  the  whole  story,  because  the  upshot  of  it  is 
part  cf  a  complicated  whole,  and  there  is  a  dread- 
ful harmony  in  it  all  which  must  not  be  broken. 
Then  the  question  tormented  me — ^What  would  he 
think  of  me  afterwards  were  he  to  discover  that  I 
had  acted  so  ? 

''  The  bare  idea  was  intolerable  when  once  I 
stood  face  to  face  with  it,  as  I  did  before  I  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  we  were  to  meet.  1  bad  not 
realized  this  before.  Now  I  did  realize  it-^now 
when  I  had  done  the  deed,  and  consented  to  it 
twice  again,  and  recognized  the  weakness  that  I 
had  thought  strength — I  tell  you  it  was  intolerable 
to  contemplate  how  I  should  fall  in  his  estima- 
tion, and  1  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  throw  my  will 
in  everything — ay,  in  everything,  at  his  feet.  The 
idea  was  so  intolerable  that  it  almost  made  rac 
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decide  to  tell  all.  while  there  was  yet  time,  both 
to  him  and  to  Mrs.  Sherborne,  and  then  go  to 
Bramscote  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  do  as  1  had 
promised.  It  would  seem  that  I  had  my  last 
chance  that  morning,  when  I  resisted  an  appeal 
that  might  have  moved  a  stone  ;  yet  now,  within 
an  hour,  I  had  one  more — the  fourth  that  had 
been  given  me,  and  this  time  it  came  authorized 
by  the  one  absorbing  passion  of  my  life. 

"  Of  course  you  took  advantage  of  it  this  time, 
many  people  would  say.  Of  course  I  did  not. 
Of  course  I  shrank  again  from  doing  so  :  when  I 
saw  him  all  was  forgotten  but  the  one  absorbing 
idea,  and  we  wasted  the  time  in  unpractical  de- 
clarations of  hopefulness,  which  neither  of  us 
really  felt.  I  could  see  that  he  had  no  belief  in 
the  words  of  hope,  which  he  repeated  again  and 
again,  to  comfort  me,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
persuade  himself.  I  think — I  would  I  were  not 
sure,  that  he  was  made  reckless  by  seeing  no 
hope  for  us.  When  it  grew  so  late  that  I  could 
stay  no  longer  without  discovery,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  followed  me  at  a  little  distance,  whilst 
I  hurried  homewards,  and  then  he  rode  towards 
the  river.  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  uncon- 
trollable terror.  I  ran  back  as  far  as  1  could,  and 
called  after  him  to  stop  and  not  to  cross  the  river, 
but  to  go  round  by  the  bridge,  a  mile  off;  and  in 
my  agony  of  mind  I  said  that  I  had  something  to 
say  which  I  had  forgotten,  something  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us.  The  presentiment  of 
some  impending  danger  drew  that  cry  of  terror 
from  me,  and  made  my  heart  force  my  will.  I 
determined  to  tell  him  all,  and  implore  him  to  be 
prudent  for  my  sake.  He  pulled  up  at  once ;  and 
then  I  thought  he  was  safe,  and  I  thought  I  could 
save  him  without  telling  all.  So  when  he  asked 
me  what  I  had  to  tell,  I  hesitated,  and  said  that 
the  floods  had  swollen  the  river,  and  made  it  un- 
safe to  cross. 

*' '  Is  that  all?'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment which  1  can  never  forget — no,  not  if  1  were 
to  live  five  hundred  years. 

"  Just  then  he  caught  sight  of  some  one  on 
horseback  turning  a  comer  of  the  lane,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  he  galloped  away  to- 
wards the  river.  It  was  too  late  to  call  him  back 
then. 

••  I  saw  him  plunge  into  the  river  at  the  ford. 
I  saw  his  horse  carried  away  by  the  flood.  I  saw 
the  horse  slip  in  struggling  to  clamber  up  the 
loose  stones  at  the  side.  I  saw  the  horse  fall 
upon  him,  and  get  up  dragging  him  stunned  and 
helpless.  I  saw  the  horse  rushing  along  in  wild 
terror,  partly  swimming,  partly  carried  along  by 
the  current. 

"  For  the  first  few  moments  I  stood,  as  it  were, 
fascinated  by  the  ineffable  horror  of  the  sight. 
Then  I  ran  to  the  river- side  and  along  the  bank 
^ith  the  recklessness  of  despair.  I  ran,  I  know 
not  how  far,  at  a  speed  that  would  have  seemed 
impossible,  and  with  an  endurance  very  far  be- 
yond my  natural  powers.  At  length  I  came 
within,  I  suppose,  fifty  yards  of  him,  and  then  I 
plunged  into  the  torrent.  I  sank  and  rose  again 
on  the  dark  seething  water;  then  I  struggled 
convulsively,  not  to  get  out,  but  to  get  on  ;  then 
I  felt  a  rushing  of  water  into  my  mouth  and  ears, 
and  a  sense  of  suffocation,  followed  by  a  sudden 


state  of  dreaminess,  during  which  my  whole  life 
passed  before  me  in  an  instant.  AndUienI  knew 
nothing,  felt  nothing,  till  I  found  myself  in  a  cot- 
tage, with  a  doctor  and  several  other  people  beside 
me.  I  had  been  carried  by  the  current  towards 
the  bank  at  a  sharp  turn  of  the  river,  and  been 
rescued  by  a  labouring  man  who  was  passing.  I 
scarcely  felt  the  pain  of  returning  animation, 
though  it  is  no  slight  thing,  as  those  who  ha?e 
been  saved  from  drowning  can  testify ;  for  with  the 
first  breath  of  returning  animation  came  the  cob- 
sciousness  of  all  that  had  happened.  I  saw  itaS 
pictured  with  a  preternatural  distinctness  befoR 
my  eyes,  as  I  lay  there— whether  on  a  bed  or  od 
the  floor  I  know  not.  The  horrible  agony  of  that 
moment  so  stimulated  the  vital  powers,  that  I  re- 
covered myself  more  rapidly  than  any  one  could 
have  expected ;  and,  whilst  the  doctor  was  still 
administering  restoratives,  I  started  up  wildly, 
tried  to  raise  myself,  and  gasped  out : 

"  '  Where  is  he  ? ' 

"Oh,  there  is  a  horrible  quaintness  in  thai  I 
juxtaposition  of  the  awful  and  the  absurd  wfaiA 
you  often  see  in  the  tragedies  of  real  life.  ^J 
labourer,  who  had  heroically  saved  my  life  at  M  { 
risk  of  his  own,  and  whose  honest  face  was  beam*'  1 
ing  with  sympathy,  replied  : 

•*  *  Please,  miss.  he*s  drownded.* 

"  His  words  ring  in  my  ears  even  now.  That 
tinge  of  the  burlesque  at  such  a  moment  seemed 
to  mock  my  unutterable  anguish,  and  say,  'Yon 
shall  not  even  have  the  dignity  of  woe,  for  it  is 
not  your  misfortune,  but  your  fault.'  \ 

"  I  would  be  taken  into  the  room  where  be  lay.  i 
I  threatened  to  dash  my  brains  out  against  the 
grate  (which  was  close  to  me)  if  they  refused.  1 
saw  him  :  he  was  quite  dead,  icy  cold.  I  remem- 
bered nothing  more  after  that  till  after  many  days. 
I  had  been  delirious  with  some  sort  of  fever,  I  be- 
lieve.   My  hair  had  been  cut  off. 

"  After  a  time  I  asked  for  Mrs.  Sherborne,  bot 
without  caring  much  what  the  answer  might  b& 
I  had  lost  all,  all  interest  in  everything  whats»*| 
ever,  and  took  what  was  given  me  without  pin* 
sure  or  dislike,  or  recognition  of  kindness.  IVf; 
told  me  she  was  ill — dying.  Gradually  I  uDdl^ ; 
stood  what  that  meant,  and,  bit  by  bit,  the  wbob 
story  of  her  kindness  to  me  and  my  ungrateful  i^ 
turn  was  put  toother  in  my  mind,  like  a  piece  (l| 
mosaic,  till  the  vividness  of  the  picture  forced  frotf 
me  the  resolution  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth  oofv 
and  go  to  Bramscote  for  her,  come  what  would. 

"  By  this  time  I  was  able  to  walk,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  and  I  went  straight  to  her  room* 
She  was  eviaently  very  ill,  but  perfectly  sensible. 
Bitter  disappointment  had  been  her  death-blow: 
what  followed  had  but  hastened  the  end  a  little. 
I  remembered  that,  on  my  return  from  Bramscote, 
she  was  stricken  down  at  once ;  and,  at  the  fitst 
moment,  wondered  that  the  failure  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  mere  wild-goose  chase  should  have 
affected  her  so  tremendously.  Thinking  it  orer 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century. 
I  adhere  to  the  conviction  which  then  forced  itself 
on  my  mind :  I  was  and  am  convinced  that  she 
read  me  through  when  I  stood  before  her,  with- 
holding the  truth  on  the  very  spot  where  she  bad 
made  her  last  appeal  to  loyalty,  to  gratitude,  to 
the  plain  dictates  of  humanity.   It  became  evident 
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to  iLe  on  reflectioo,  and  that  for  two  reasons — ^her 
sad  and  sfarching  look  at  me,  and  her  appeal  to 
my  owD  interest  afterwards. 

"  And  now  I  was  standing  by  her  death-bed— 
br  such  in  fact  it  was.  though  she  lived  a  fort- 
night after  that — ^watching  the  irremediable  con- 
sfgocDce  of  my  own  deed,  ray  own  deliberate 
choice,  my  own  by  neglect  of  warnings,  ray  own 
■bjr  repetition.  I  stood  there  siraply  overwhelmed. 
Grief,  regret,  remorse,  mourning,  affection,  love, 
icspair,  were  blended  in  one  tremendous  sensation 
)f  {xaio,  and  continued  more  or  less  indivisible  for 
laDydays." 

{To  de  continued,) 


ALEPPO.* 

bHE  great  city  of  Aleppo,  in  the  north 
of  Syria,  is  one  of  the  first  rank  in 
importance,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  distinctively  oriental  charac- 
teristics. 
j-«  us  lake  a  general  view  of  it  before  entering 
and  threading  our  way  through  the  labyrinths  of 
I  bazaars,  or  souks,  as  the  Arabs  term  the  mer- 
lants'  or  vendors*  quarters,  consisting  of  multi- 
lies  of  little  streets,  mostly  covered  in  over- 
lad.   ^ 

The  city  extends  along  the  side  of  a  small  river, 
^htiy  elevated  on  the  left  of  the  Kuweik,  it  is 
ounded  by  bare  hills,  which,  after  the  harvest 
Over,  would  have  a  desolate  aspect  were  it  not 
^t  the  beautiful  oriental  sun  clothes  them,  espe- 
lly  before  he  sets,  with  rich  mellow  tints  of  a 
Id  unknown  to  our  colder  climes. 
t  the  first  glance,  Aleppo  appears  to  be 
aped  in  a  compact  mass  around  a  citadel, 
ch  stands  on  the^truncated  summit  of  an  im- 
cone,  over  wKich'  there  rises  up  from  the 
of  ruins  the  slender  minaret  of  an  ancient 
sque. 

uraing  to  the  city,  we  find  it  divided  into  two 
ts.  easily  distinguishable.  The  one  surrounded 
>Id  walls  and  half  destroyed  moats,  represents 
town  of  the  past,  and  the  most  animated  por- 
of  the  modern  city.  Here  are  the  great 
ars,  the  consulates,  the  seraglio,  or  gover- 
s  palace,  the  state  edifices,  and  the  ancient 
•lie  erections.  Since  the  Christians  have  en- 
d  more  liberty,  a  second  town  has  been  built 
ide  the  walls  to  the  north,  which  is  extending 
y.  and  already  possesses  several  quarters. 
Uly,  before  us  we  see  an  immense  barracks, 
t  on  top  of  the  hill  to  the  east,  and  then  the 
dens,  with  which  the  bank  of  the  river  is  nicely 
out. 

od  now  for  a  closer  examination,  beginning 
J  the  old  town. 

i^ithour  waiting  to  stop  in  the  exterior  and 
iem  souks,  we  reach  a  moat,  here  filled  up, 
we  pass  through  a  gateway,  which  reminds 
with  Its  guard  house,  of  the  fortified  places  of 
tope.    We  are  now  facing  the  entry  to  an  im- 

'Prom  the  French  of  Father  Mazoyer,  SJ.,  in  •'  Let  Missions 
•Piques." 


mense  bazaar,  which  consists  of  a  maze  of  nar- 
row, sombre  streets,  arched  in  overhead,  through 
which  the  daylight  penetrates  at  intervals,  the 
upper  surface  of  these  street-arches,  forming  a 
vast  esplanade,  one  would  be  glad  to  mount  on  in 
search  of  air  and  light,  only  for  the  great  heat  of 
the  sun  there,  which  these  arches  are  built  ex- 
pressly to  shut  out. 
In  this  immense  quarter,  we  find  grouped  to- 

§  ether  representatives  of  one  same  form  of  in- 
ustry  or  trade.  In  one  street  are  nothing  but 
goldsmiths,  in  another  shoemakers  only,  etc. ; 
cloth-merchants,  confectioners,  live  side  by  side. 
So  that  each  souk  has  its  peculiar  odour.  The 
dust  and  smells  would  be  absolutely  unbearable 
were  it  not  that  we  have  here,  too,  shops  in  pro- 
fusion, in  which  the  famous  perfumes  of  the  east 
are  sold,  whose  sweet  odours  wafted  along,  enable 
one  to  bear  up  a  little  with  the  dense  crowds,  and 
the  flagless  streets,  through  which  in  lieu  of  car- 
riages (for  which,  in  fact,  there  would  be  no  room) 
horses,  donkeys  and  mules  pass  pell-mell,  and 
even  camels,  whose  heavy  burdens  almost  put  a 
stop  to  the  traffic. 

From  time  to  time  you  will  meet  to  the  right 
or  left,  an  immense  openinfr,  arch  or  portal,  be- 
yond which  you  will  perceive  quite  a  vast  court 
surrounded  by  buildings,  almost  European  in 
style  of  structure.  These  are  the  Khans  belong- 
ing to  the  big  merchants,  who  receive  goods  from 
the  interior  and  send  them  on  to  Alexandretta 
and  over  sea  ;  and  who  also  import  European  pro- 
ducts for  consumption  in  the  north  of  Syria, 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  etc. 

Around  the  stores  and  offices  of  these  rich  mer- 
chants, the  muleteers  and  camel-drivers,  loading 
and  unloading,  form  quite  a  lively  picture,  with 
the  bright  colours  of  their  garments  and  the  ani- 
raation  of  their  voices  and  gestures.  Here  and 
there  stretched  out  upon  the  ground  lie  some  of 
them,  resting  themselves,  or  sleeping  as  soundly, 
as  if  in  the  quietest  spot  that  could  be  found. 
These  poor  fellows  are  after  a  journey  of  thirty  or 
forty  days,  from  Mossoul  or  Bagdad,  and  will 
soon  be  off  again,  rising  early  in  the  morniqg  and 
making  the  least  possible  stoppage  in  the  day- 
time whilst  on  their  way. 

The  chief  commerce  of  Aleppo  is  in  the  hands 
of  European  firms,  who  are  a  credit  to  their  re- 
spective countries,  and  highly  respected  through- 
out Syria.  Nearly  all  the  doctors,  too,  are 
Europeans. 

In  the  middle  of  the  old  town  stands  the  French 
consulate,  under  whose  protecting  shadow  stood 
the  Catholic  establishments  from  which  mis- 
sionary work  was  carried  on  in  days  when  there 
was  less  liberty  for  Christians  under  Turkish  rule 
than  there  is,  happily,  now. 

At  the  consulate,  you  obtain  the  services  of  a 
JCawas,  or  janissary,  and  one  or  two  Turkish 
soldiers,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the 
citadel. 

These  kawcLS  are  attached  to  each  consulate, 
and  are  personages  of  some  importance  in  the 
east.  You  can  recognize  them  by  their  splendid 
costume,  richer  by  far  than  a  military  uniform, 
and  too  brilliant  even  for  a  civil  pacha.  They 
wear  a  sky-blue  jacket,  with  lots  of  lace  and  gold 
embellishments  to  it,  attached  to  which  are  a  kind 
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of  sleeves  which  fly  about  like  wings  when  the 
kawas  is  moving  quickly  along.  Their  wide 
Turkish  trousers  are  similarly  ornamented;  ele- 
gant boots,  and  a  gracefully  turned  turban  com- 
pleting their  showy  attire. 

The  Turkish  soldier,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far 
plainer  and  even  poor  in  appearance.  He  wears 
a  jacket  like  that  of  the  French  Zouaves ;  narrow 
trousers,  tight  in  round  the  lower  part  of  the  leg ; 
on  his  head  a  red  cap.  and  usually  plenty  oif 
spots  and  rents  and  such  like,  all  over  his  uni- 
form. 

Having  reached  the  front  of  the  citadel,  we 
come  to  a  deep  wide  moat,  between  its  base  and 
the  circular  route  that  we  have  followed ;  this  is 
crossed  over  by  a  bridge ;  and,  then,  after  many 
detours,  and  passing  through  many  massive  gates, 
we  come  at  last  to  the  esplanade,  now  covered 
with  ruins,  caused  by  the  earthquake  of  1822. 
Across  these  accumulations  we  see  a  guard-house 
and  two  or  three  piece  of  artillery.  These  latter 
are  used  to  announce  extraordinary  events,  and 
on  ftle  days ;  and  also  to  fire  the  signal  denoting 
the  end  of  the  Ramadan^  or  Turkish  Lent.  Close 
by,  under  a  kind  of  hut,  is  the  mouth  of  a  well 
which  supplies  abundant  water,  and  is  of  a  depth 
similar  to  that  in  Cairo  citadel. 

To  command  the  fullest  view  of  this  place, 
which  is  far  more  of  a  solitude,  in  fact,  than  a 
fortress,  and  to  see  the  entire  city  with  its  amphi- 
theatre of  hills,  you  must  mount  the  minaret 
which  is  still  standing.  The  view  thence  is  both 
sad  and  imposing — a  city  without  the  true  faith, 
with  its  mosques  and  its  cemeteries— abodes  of 
death  both  for  the  soul  and  the  body ;  the  Mussul- 
man houses,  with  their  terraced  roofs,  surrounded 
by  high  walls,  which  make  us  think  of  those  poor 
beings  inside  them,  whom  the  Gospel  has  not  yet 
set  free,  and  who  are  there — captives— at  the 
mercy  of  a  passion  approved  of  by  the  Koran. 
Towards  the  north  west,  quite  close  to  the  town, 
and  even  nearer  than  one  of  its  quarters,  lie  the 
cemeteries.  Nothing  is  so  sad  as  these  Mussul- 
man graveyards,  with  their  hundreds  of  head- 
stones stuck  in  the  ground,  and  ending  in  a  point 
with  a  sort  of  gable  end,  sometimes  daubed  over 
with  colours  that  shock  the  eye.  There  are  no 
boundary  walls,  and  nothing  to  calm  the  soul  or 
to  solace  the  grief,  nothing  expressive  of  the  re- 
gard of  the  living  for  the  dead. 

The  Christian  cemetery  is  less  desolate  in 
appearance,  but  nothing  like  a  European  one. 
Still,  despite  the  mental  apathy,  from  which  the 
Catholics  here  are  not  quite  exempt,  you  find 
some  evidences  of  the  consolations  of  death  and 
of  the  hope  of  immortality.  If  there  is  any  sub- 
ject for  blame  here,  it  is  not  the  solitude  of  the 
cemeteries,  but  the  familiarity  with  which  the 
natives  treat  the  tombs.  Many  persons  come  out 
here  and  use  the  tombstones  as  a  kind  of  seat, 
where  they  talk,  smoke,  and  eat ;  and  enjoy  the 
air  and  the  open  so  far  as  the  season  permits. 

Country  villas  are  scarcely  a  possibility  here. 
You  will  find  along  the  banks  of  the  Kuweik 
some  orchards  or  cottage  gardens;  and  to  the 
north  the  Pacha  of  Aleppo's  summer-house ;  but 
the  Aleppo  folk,  including  the  Europeans,  are 
obliged  to  pass  the  whole  year  round  m  tho  city, 
thair  only  alternatives  being  to  go  to  Armenia  or 


down  to  the  sea-side,  both  of  which  are  at  incon- 
venient distances  for  people  in  business 

The  new  quarters  of  Aleppo  might  equally  be 
termed  the  Christian  quarters ;  not  that  there  are 
no  Mussulmans  living  here,  and  you  even  see 
some  mosques  also  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
Aleppo  Christians  reside  here.    These  quarters 
are  named  El-kittah,  El-azizieh,  (in  honour  of 
the  Sultan  Abd-el-Aziz),  El-salibeh  (of  the  Croiik 
and  El'Zedideh  (new}.    The  latter,  the  most» 
cently  constructed  of  all  is  separated  from  |p- 
others  by  one  of  the  city  cemetries ;  it  contalii 
some   very   handsome    dwellings.     The    CrvA 
quarter  is  the  aristocatic  one ;  and  here,  too,  yoa 
find  the  Maronite,  Greek,  and  Armenian  bishops, 
and  the  Syrian  patriarch's  residences,  as  w^ 
also    as    their    cathedral-churches.     From  the 
number  of  Rites  into  which  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Aleppo  is  divided  it  is  evident  that  the 
bishops  or  archbishops  here  (in  the  East  these  are 
synonymous    terms)  and   their    cathedrals  have 
nothing  like  the  rank  or  importance  of  those  ia 
France.    The  Maronite  cathedral  now  being  built, 
the  funds  for  which  were  collected  all  over  the 
world,  is  scarcely  equal  to  one  of  the  ordtoaiy 
country- churches  in  France.    The  ceremonies  at 
Divine  service  are,  however,  carried  out  with  the 
pomp  and  splendour  peculiar  to  each  Rite ;  ex- 
ternals are  minutely  attended  to  amongst  these 
Eastern  races  in   whose  nature  the  roU  of  the 
senses  plays  a  chief  part.     They  follow  every  part 
of  the  service  with  their  eyes;  their  expression 
of  countenance,  their  gestures  and  their  sighrf 
showing  how  closely  they  attend  to  its  meaning." 
At  certain  moments,  at  the  Elevation,  or  durmj 
Benediction,  for  instance,  you  would  think  sooj 
disturbance  was  taking  place,  from  the  beating 
their  breasts,  and  the  place  echoing  with  th< 
sighs  and  sobs,  and  such  exclamations  as  "Lord,' 
*•  Oh,  my  God,"  etc.  The  men  show  their  rcsf"^ 
by  removmg  the  little  white  cap  worn  under  tl 
tarbouch  or  conical  red  cap ;    and  from 
usual  squatting  posture  shape    themselves 
something  nearer  the  position  of  a  person  00 
knees.    Mass  over  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  fotfi 
five  women  joining  together  and  seating 
selves  in  a  circle  in  the  church  ;  then  one  of 
takes  a  prayer-book  and  reads  out  for  the  ol 
the  acts  of  thanksgiving  after  Communion ; 
listen  to  her  reverentially,  and  after  this  is 
they  get  up  and  retire.  ^ 

There  are  Franciscan,  Capuchin  and  Jc» 
Fathers  at  Aleppo.  The  Lazarists  (or  Vinccntiaw 
have  merely  a  footing  here,  Akbes  being  th* 
chief  Syrian  station,  where  they  direct  an  i* 
portant  agricultural  school.  The  religious  coflj 
munities  of  women  are  the  Sisters  of  S.  Joseph  « 
the  Apparition,  who  are  very  successful  here,  aai 
the  native  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  le^ 
It  was  only  in  1874  that  the  Jesuits  resumed  tb» 
place  amongst  the  missionaries  of  the  North  of 
Syria.  Their  ancient  house  here  was  pa^ly^ 
and  partly  in  the  possession  of  the  L*^^ 
Fathers  ;  but  they  declined  coming  back  to  thtf 
old  quarters,  the  Catholics  here  being  well  pw- 
vided  for ;  and  they  have  settled  down  in  the  ne» 
quarters  of  Aleppo  where  their  services  were  owct 
needed.  ^ 
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MY   SISTER   SARAH. 


By  J.  H.  Brame. 
Author  fi/**  Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction,*'  etc,,  etc. 

[CONTINUED.] 

SANK  back  into  a  chair,  and 
laughed  long  and  heartily.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  laughed  for 
months,  and  it  did  me  the  world  of 
good. 

I  then  entered  upon  an  explanation  of  the  plans 
«(action  I  had  formed  in  my  own  mind.  I  would 
Mtbear  of  Sarah's  settlement  and  happiness  being 
ttrred,  upon  the  hopes  of  realising  the  Utopian 
'  |Bject  she  had  suggested,  but  would  at  once  put 
s^f  in  communication  with  the  proper  Canadian 
l^ts,  and  learn  all  particulars.  Of  course  some 
vie  dme  must  necessarily  elapse  before  I  could 
ttterupon  the  question  of  dates.  I  would  first  see 
kr  comfortably  settled,  and  then  think  about  my 
4«n  affairs. 

At  first  Sarah  listened  to  me  in  silent  consterna- 
tion ;  and  upon  recovering  from  her  surprise, 
vehemently  protested  against  my  foolishness,  as 
Ik  was  pleased  to  term  it.  In  short,  so  strongly 
id  she  feel  over  the  whole  case,  that  for  a  single 
word  of  mine,  I  believe  she  would  have  broken  off 
d  relations  with  her  betrothed  lover.  But  this 
Word  \  would  not  say ;  nor  would  I  be  influenced 
If  all  her  eloquence.  A  martyr  I  wanted  to  be, 
iod  a  martyr  I  would  be. 

Sarah   adroitly    turned    the  conversation  into 

toother  channel,  by  suggesting  a  probable  diffi- 

Wty.    Rubytip  might  object  to  the  arrangement 

pr  taking  the  house ;  and  he  might  also  object  to 

prah  continuing  in  the  business.    This  view  had 

pot  occurred  to  me ;  but  in  such  a  case,  I  had  no 

bice  but  to  advertise  it,  and  make  the  best  terms 

could  with  my  successor.   The  thought,  however, 

\  the  house  passing  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 

Iwed  me  the  most  poignant  grief ;  and  yielding 

\  Sarah's  persuasions,  I  agreed  to  consult  with 

to)ytip  before  I  did  anything  further. 

RubjTtip  came,  and  the  meeting  was  peculiar. 

la  novice  in  skating  makes  a  dash  to  cover  his 

Ifcwardness,  and  to  his  surprise  finds  himself 

Rmi  his  feet,  so  in  like  manner,  I  made  a  plunge 

HRabytip  as  soon  as  we  met,  and  seizing  him  by 

iehand,  I  shook  it  warmly,  congratulating  him 

^on  his  approaching  happiness.     I  got  the  first 

hni.and  kept  my  feet;  but  the  truce  thus  begun, 

>u  almost  at  the  same  instant,  in  danger  of  being 

Kstroyed  by  my  blundering. 

i  "Yes,  Mr.  West,"  he  said,  "Sarah  has  con- 

iB^ted  to  leave  her  childhood's  home,  and  cast  in 

^  lot  with  mine.    Yes,  I  am  a  happy  man. 

Sarah  is  much  too  good  for  me." 

"A  great  deal  too  good,"  I  broke  in  abruptly. 

I  saw  him  wince,  and  I  qualified  my  remark  by 

wding : 

"Yes,  Sarah  is  too  good  for  any  man.  In  fact, 
*Qo  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  who  is 
**^J^ng  a  good  woman." 

"  A  sweeping  assertion,  my  young  friend,  very 
hT/^"*^  *  ^^'  ^^®°  excuse  can  be  made  for  young 
Wood.   Ah !  young  blood,  young  blood.     Every- 


thing is  now  rose-coloured ;  when  you  have  been 
married  a  dozen  years,  and  have  little  feet 
pattering  about  the  rooms,  you  may  then  feel 
inclined  to  think  that  a  man  is  deserving  the  place 
he  holds  in  the  world." 

This  was  a  subject  I  did  not  care  about  dis- 
cussing, and  as  Sarah  joined  us,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  my  contemplated  emigration. 

As  Rubytip  warmed  with  the  subject,  and 
dropped  his  Little  Bethel  drawl,  there  seemed  to 
be  an  under  current  of  sound  sense  in  much  he 
advanced,  and  I  caught  a  glimmering  of  certain 
traits  of  character,  such  as,  no  doubt,  had  had 
their  effect  upon  Sarah's  actions. 

After  some  considerable  discussion,  Rubytip 
put  the  case  forward  thus : 

"  You  see,  Mr.  West,  the  facts  are  these :  You 
wish  to  leave  us  ;  much  as  we  regret  it,  you  still 
persist.  Therefore  we  can  only  advise  you  for 
the  best,  having  perfect  confidence  in  your  good 
sense,  and  good  feeling,  that  you  will  do  nothing 
rashly,  but  consider  well  the  step  you  purpose  to 
take.  For  myself,  I  cannot  entertain  your  pro- 
posal. I  am  comfortably  situated  where  I  am 
living,  and  have  no  wish  for  change.  I  am  also 
desirous  that  Sarah  should  be  relieved  from^  the 
worry  and  anxiety  of  business;  therefore,  some 
other  arrangement  must  be  thought  of.  Although 
you  have  not  said  it,  I  know  that  both  you  and 
Sarah  will  be  very  sorry  to  see,  or  to  know,  that 
the  house  where  you  were  children  together,  is 
occupied  by  strangers.  To  avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible this  unpleasant  feeling,  Sarah  has  suggested, 
and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  entirely  agree 
with  her,  that  the  best  plan  will  be  for  Miss- 
Miss  Duncan  to  take  the  place  off  your  hands. 
You  can  make  it  easy  for  her  to  enter  on  posses- 
sion ;  and,  as  Miss  Christiana  has  practical  know- 
ledge of  eve^thing  in  the  place,  it  will  be  a  com- 
fort to  you  when  away  to  know  she  is  happily  cir- 
cumstanced  " 

I  jumped  up  from  my  chair.  The  air  was  suffo- 
cating. I  gulped  down  a  glass  of  water,  but  be- 
fore I  could  reply,  Sarah  said : 

"  Yes,  Ben,  we  have  talked  this  matter  over, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  be  the  best  thing,  provided 
Crissy  is  agreeable.  You  had  better  leave  it  to 
me  to  talk  it  over  with  her.  You  may  depend 
that  I  shall  not  let  your  interests  sufifer  in  the 
negociation." 

1  felt  faint  and  ill,  and  retired  to  my  own  room. 
Rubytip  and  Sarah  could  not  have  been  aware  of 
the  tortures  they  were  inflicting. 

Wnat  strange  perversity  of  nature  it  is,  that 
those  we  love  best,  we  would  treat  the  cruelest. 

The  thought  of  Crissy— blooming,  beautiful,  and 
happy — mistress  of  my  house,  at  the  time  I  was 
wandering  in  misery  in  a  strange  land,  was  a 
thought  I  could  not  endure.  Could  I  have  been 
certain  she  would  have  mourned  my  absence,  and 
pined  away  in  hopeless  misery,  I  should  have  been 
contented.  But  Crissy  happy  was  a  thing  not  to 
be  contemplated;  it  was  too  much  to  be  en- 
dured. 

Of  course,  if  I  had  been  a  model  man,  and  been 
really  in  love,  I  should  have  rejoiced  at  her  happi- 
ness, procured  at  any  cost  to  myself.  I  should 
have  rejoiced  to  see  her  married,  and  paid 
her   periodical   visits,   and   bought   an    endless 
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number  of  forks  and  spoons  for  her  infantile  pro- 
geny. 

Ah !  love  like  that,  I  know,  is  found  in  novels ; 
but  I  don't  believe  it  is  ever  found  anywhere 
else. 

Rubytip  and  Sarah  had  worked  together 
cleverly ;  they  had  allied  their  forces,  and  almost 
beaten  me  in  the  game.  Supported  by  the  knight, 
they  had  brought  the  queen  down  into  my  strong- 
hold, and  now  by  a  false,  or  ill-considered  move, 
I  should  be  checkmated. 

The  chequered  board  required  study,  and  I  re- 
quired time  for  thought. 

Other  things  now  occupied  my  attention.  I 
was  preparing  to  be  received  into  the  Church,  and 
as  far  as  possible  I  divested  myself  of  all  worldly 
thoughts  and  anxieties. 

Acting  under  Father  Patrick's  counsels,  I  made 
an  offering  to  God  of  all  my  troubles,  with  a  firm  in- 
tention of  yielding  obedience  to  His  holy  will  in 
all  things.  With  this  feeling,  I  made  my  first 
Communion  on  Easter  Sunday. 

I  saw  Crissy  at  the  chapel  door  as  I  was  coming 
away.  She  pressed  my  hand,  and  I  saw  tears  in 
her  eyes.  Neither  of  us  spoke.  She  turned  into 
the  house,  and  I  came  home. 

Two  or  three  weeks  passed  without  anything 
being  done.  The  weather  which  for  some  weeks 
had  been  bright  and  mild,  had  changed  to  dull 
and  stormy,  with  interminable  east  winds.  Never 
had  the  fireside  been  more  inviting,  and  I  shud- 
dered at  the  thoughts  of  a  Canadian  winter. 

I  was  thinking  of  this  when  Sarah  came  in, 
and,  drawing  up  her  chair  to  my  side,  said  : 

'*I  think,  Ben,  we  had  better  settle  this  matter 
at  once ;  it  is  no  use  going  on  in  this  unsatis- 
factory manner.  I  have  explained  the  whole 
thing  to  Crissy,  and  she  is  coming  this  afternoon 
to  tea.  Mr.  Rubytip  will  be  here,  and  we  can 
talk  it  over  together." 

Time  sped  slowly  enough,  but  at  last  the  hours 
came  round.  Sarah  called  me.  Rubytip  and 
Crissy  were  both  in  the  room.  I  hastily  shook 
hands  with  them  both.  I  could  not  look  Criss)r  in 
the  face,  but  somehow  I  saw  she  was  blushing 
painfully.  Sarah  and  Rubytip  made  the  conver- 
sation, but  upon  what  subjects  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion. When  it  turned  upon  my  emigration  scheme 
T  talked  incessantly.  I  launched  forth  in  the 
praises  of  the  country,  the  laws,  the  people,  the 
scenery,  all  of  which,  in  fact,  I  knew  next  to 
nothing  about. 

After  tea  had  been  cleared  away,  Sarah  said  : 

'•You  see,  Crissy  dear,  Ben  is  determined  to 
leave  Sandy  fleet ;  the  place  is  too  dull  for  him,  or 
not  large  enough  for  his  energies,  so  you  will  have 
simply  to  go  into  a  few  questions  of  accounts  with 
him  ;  and  as  I  want  Mr.  Rubytip  to  give  me  his 
opinion  upon  some  crochet  cotton,  we  will  leave 
you  for  a  few  minutes.". 

Left  thus  to  ourselves,  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
meet  Crissy' s  eyes.  I  walked  across  the  room  to 
the  fireplace,  and  rested  my  elbows  on  the  mantel- 
shelf. From  this  vantage  point  I  could  see  in  the 
chimney-glass,  and  watch  Crissy's  every  move- 
ment. I  gazed  long  and  ardently  upon  her  sweet 
face,  now,  if  possibhs,  doubly  dear,  from  the  fact 
that  I  should  soon  see  it  for  the  last  time.  As  I 
gazed  my  feelings  were  wrought  up  to  a  madden- 


ing pitch  of  intensity ;  the  tension  and  pain  had 
become  so  great  that  I  started  as  if  from  an  elec- 
tric shock  when  she  lifted  her  head  and  said: 

"  Mr.  West,  wAy  do  you  so  much  wish  to  leave 
us  all?" 

The  bounds  set  to  my  raging  thoughts  were  in- 
stantly broken  down  by  this  question,  and  my 
passion  like  a  torrent  burst  forth,  and  with  a  fierce 
impetuosity  I  exclaimed : 

••  Why  ?  Because  I  love  you.  I  go  because! 
love  you,  Crissy.  I  cannot  live  and  breathe  in  tb 
same  air  without  you.  I  know  I  am  unwoi%. 
unfitting,  unsuitable  in  every  way  for  a  young  gul 
like  you.  But  still  I  love  you.  I  have  loved  y« 
long.  I  have  fought,  struggled,  prayed  aganitt. 
this  insane  passion,  but  it  is  of  no  use ;  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  shall  love  you  always,  and  go  I  must; 
it  will  be  almost  a  death  struggle,  but  I  caniuit 
stop  here." 

1  saw  Crissy  was  startled  and  frightened  by  this 
outburst.  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and 
my  breast  heaved  convulsively  with  a  depth  and 
strength  of  emotion,  such  as  I  imagine  can  happen 
to  a  man  but  once  in  his  life.  For  a  few  minutes 
all  seemed  chaos.  In  the  confusion  I  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  the  ticking  of  the  dodr 
which  pursued  its  even  course  with  irritating  dis*, 
tinctness  and  regularity.  I  was  aroused  from  thii 
stupor  by  the  warm  pressure  of  a  hand  on 
arm ;  and  a  soft  gentle  voice,  but  one  I  c( 
have  heard  above  the  loudest  tempest,  which| 
said: 

"  Ben,  if  you  will  go,  won't  you  take  me  wil 
you?" 

I  turned  with  a  savage  invective  on  my  tonj^ 
but  the  look  in  Crissy's  tearful  eyes  shed  a  m 
world  of  light  upon  me,  and  I  cried : 

•*  Oh,  Crissy,  you  cannot  mean " 

Before  I  could  finish  the  sentence,  Crissy  wa»| 
weeping  beside  me. 

A  hiatus  here  occurs  in  my  story. 

Those  who  have  passed  through  that  fiery  oi 
unless  their  memories  are  very  defective,  can 
member  everything  connected  with  it ;  those 
are  now  undergoing  the  painful  pleasure  ni 
information ;  and  to  those  whose  time  is  yet 
come,  I  would  say,  a  little  patience  and  yoo 
realise  it  all. 

When  I  had  somewhat  recovered  my  sen; 
my  first  question  was  : 

*•  But  Crissy,  darling,  are  you  quite,  quite  sia^ 
this  feeling  is  anything  more  than  pity  and  coo- 
passion,  a  feeling  that  perhaps  you  may  after- 
wards regret  as  a  mistake  ?  " 

**  Oh,  no,  Ben.  I  have  loved  you  from  the  feU 
from  the  first  night  I  saw  you,  when  you  rcscoci 
me  from  a  miserable  death.  I  think  I  must  b*» 
loved  you  always,  before  ever  I  saw  you." 

"  But  Sarah  seems  to  think  but  for  her  inter- 
vention I  should  have  put  you  out  again  on  that, 
to  me,  happy  night." 

Crissy  laughed  merrily. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  ika/.  SaraM* 
though  a  little  contrary  at  times,  has  been  a  good 
kind  friend.  It  was  by  her  doing  I  came  to-day: 
and  she  made  me  promise  to  tdl  you  all— all  I 
have  done.  I  don't  think  I  could  have  done» 
only  for  that  promise." 
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"Sarah  is  the  best  of  sisters,  and  knows  exactly 
the  tiglit  thing  to  do,"  I  returned. 

"  Yon  remember,  Ben,  the  day  when  I  was  in- 
sulted by  those  men  in  the  landslips  ?  After  you 
bad  pot  yourself  into  such  danger  for  me,  I  felt  as 
if  eveiythiog  I  did  would  betray  my  feelings,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  encase  myself  in  a  thin  coat  of 
ice  to  coQceal  them.  I  am  almost  certain  that 
Sarah  suspected  me  from  that  time." 

"I  remember  all  the  particulars  well,  darling. 
Some  day  you  shall  see  the  acres  of  poetry  I  wrote 
itdiattime." 

"And  Ben,  later  on,  vou  know,  with  Mr.  Ruby- 

t I  was  in  a  dreadfdl  state  of  mind.  I  was  so 
when  Father  Patrick  came  and  asked  me  to 
|||^  Nothing  could  have  happened  better  to  save 
'»iom  trouble.  Was  it  not  providential  it  oc- 
!Bwd  just  at  that  very  particular  time  ?  " 

"What  will  you  think,  dearest,  when  I  tell  you 
bfaer  Patrick's  coming  was  my  own  planning  ?  " 
And  I  told  her  all. 
[••Oh,  Ben,*'  she  exclaimed,  '*  so  thoughtful,  so 
padaod  good,  and  I  did  not  know." 
!  "Then  you  do  not  think  me  quite— that  is,  alto- 
ligether  a  sour,  crabbed  old  man  ?  " 

"No,  Ben.  I  would  not  see  you  different  for 
il  the  world.  You  will  always  be  the  same  to 
pt  Your  hair  may  become  white,  and  your  face 
Ky  and  wrinkled,  but  to  me  you  will  be  always 
pesaroe." 

The  Sim  went  down  behind  the  hills.  The 
ftades  of  evening  gradually  fell  upon  us.  Liehts 
"  ng  up  in  different  points  in  the  streets  ;  from 
lows,  from  lamp  posts,  from  hotel  comers, 
passing  ships;  but  we  heeded  them  not. 
fire  threw  fantastic  shadows  on  the  hearth, 
ness  settled  in  the  comers  of  the  room,  but 
IkstiU  talked  on. 

i  Crissy,  still  sitting  by  my  side,  clasped  my 
^,  and  rested  her  face  against  my  shoulder, 
pr  afew  seconds  we  would  indulge  in  fireside 
knghts,  too  happy  to  speak,  and  then  again  we 
loose  to  our  thoughts  in  pleasing  "  don't  you 
ber:"    in   short,  we  bid    fair  to  outnval 
s  reminiscences,  when  Sarah  disturbed 
dreams  by  bringing  lights  into  the  room. 
Well,  young  people,"  she  exclaimed,  **  I^ope 
have  settled  all  your  business  matters.    For 
last  hour  it  must  have  been  all  mental  arith- 
How  absurd  of  you  both  to  be  here  in  the 
Why  did  you  not  light  the  gas,  Ben  ?  " 
We  did  very  well  without  it." 
L   Then  I  may  assume,  you  have  settled  upon 
K  route  you  intend  to  travel  ?  " 
■"Most  certainly.      Crissy  agrees  with  me  in 
Nting  a  little  alteration.    Instead  of  going  to 
pwda,  we  intend  to  settle  in  one  of  the  united 
Wes." 

Sarah  kissed  Crissy  heartily,  and  then  kissed 
■«  on  both  cheeks,  saying : 
"  You  are  a  silly  fellow,  Ben.    You  are  an  old 
Jan  m  some  things,  but  in  the  art  of  love  you  are 
he  veriest  baby." 
^"I  have  no  doubt  you  are  quite  right,  Sarah. 

"^^^  of  course,  will  stay  here  now " 

"Of  course  Crissy  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
^wsy  wDl  go  back  to  Father  Patrick's ;  and 
■"^  you  want  her,  you  must  bring  her  away  in 
1  carriage  and  pair,  in  a  decent  manner,  in 


open  day,  and  before  all  the  world,  and  not  be 
ashamea " 

"Ashamed?  Sarah,  you  must  be  worse  than 
crazy '" 

"There,  there.  Don't  bristle  up  Hke  the 
Dragon  of  Wantley ;  we  will  accept  that  com- 
plimentary speech  as  delivered.  Crissy,  you  had 
better  muffle  yourself  up  well,  the  nights  are  cold, 
and  Ben  will  see  you  home.  You  had  better  start 
at  once,  as  you  have  a  long  joumey — or,  rather,  a 
journey  that  will  take  you  a  long  time,  if  I  under- 
stand anjTthing  about  it." 

When  Crissy  was  fully  equipped,  and  ready  to 
start,  Sarah  kissed  her  again,  and  said  : 

"  You  will  always  take  care  of  Ben  ?  He  is  a 
good  fellow,  but  a  great  baby.  You  will  always 
be  careful  and  have  his  collars  well  aired,  and  his 
stockings  turned  the  right  side  outwards,  he  doesn't 
know  one  side  from  the  other.  There,  there.  Good 
bye ;  God  bless  you — God  bless  you  both." 

Sarah  turned  away  abmptly  ;  she  was  choking 
with  emotion.  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  nobody 
ever  had  such  a  good  sister  as  Sarah. 

The  journey  that  night  occui>ied  a  long  time.  I 
saw  Father  Patrick  and  explained  everything  to 
him.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  he  congratulated 
me  most  heartily ;  his  only  regret  being  that  he 
should  lose  Crissy,  who  had  been  of  great  service 
to  him  in  many  ways. 

I  wanted  our  wedding  to  take  place  the  follow- 
ing week.  I  could  not  see  what  there  was  to  pre- 
vent it ;  but  Sarah  would  not  allow  things  to  be 
done  in  such  an  unorthodox  manner.  She  adhered 
to  her  promise  to  see  us  comfortably  settled  before 
she  would  hear  a  word  about  the  Rubytip  union. 

To  my  surprise,  Sarah  found  a  hundred  and 
one  things  that  required  doing  in  the  house,  be- 
fore it  would  be  fitting  to  bring  home  ray  bride. 
She  showed  herself  fully  equal  to  the  occasion. 
She  was  architect,  clerk  of  the  works,  inspector 
and  superintendant,  and  half  a  score  of  other 
officers  rolled  into  one.  Ceilings  required  clean- 
ing, rooms  and  passages  repapering,  new  carpets 
were  wanted  on  the  stairs,  and  an  improved 
range  in  the  kitchen. 

Tradesmen  were  called  in,  and  the  work  put  in 
hand  at  once  ;  and,  as  Sarah  personally  attended 
to  everything,  the  workmen  had  but  few  oppor- 
tunities of  being  idle. 

When  the  work  was  finished,  Sarah  placed  the 
receipted  bills  in  my  hands. 

"  There,  Ben,"  she  said,  "these  improvements 
were  my  suggestions,  and  it  is  only  right  I  should 
pay  for  them.  I  intend  to  buy  Crissy  her  wedding 
dress,  and  find  the  breakfast ;  and  that  is  about 
all  I  can  do  at  present.  What  little  money  I 
have  in  the  business  I  shall  let  remain,  trusting 
to  you  for  the  compound  interest  when  I  want  it. 
I  don't  know  that  I  shall  ever  want  it ;  I  hope 
not.  If  not,  it  will  be  serviceable  for  the  next 
generation." 

I  think  by  this  time  everybody  will  agree  with 
me,  that  Sarah  was,  indeed,  a  good  sister. 
Although,  I  have  found  Rubytip  a  better  man 
than  I  expected,  I  still  adhere  to  my  opinion  that 
she  is  much  too  good  for  him. 

I  have  but  little  more  to  add.  Arrangements 
are  now  completed,  and  our  marriage  is  to  take 
place  on  Thursday  next. 
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When  that  poor  child  came  drenched  and 
drabbled,  to  the  door,  on  that  bitter  winter's 
night,  who  could  have  foreseen  the  blessings  she 
brought  with  her  ? 

I  have  passed  through  a  short  fiery  furnace  of 
torture ;  but  looking  back  upon  it  all,  I  would  not 
have  it  different. 

When  I  read  the  elaborate  details  of  those  well- 
known  worldly  unions,  marriages  of  convenience, 
and  family  arrangements,  my  teeth  chatter  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  cold  formalities. 

Crissy  had  written  to  the  convent  at  Edinburgh, 
and  through  the  nuns  she  got  a  letter  conveyed  to 
her  father.  This  morning  she  received  a  reply.  He 
is  married ;  the  lady  who  was  acting  as  his  house- 
keeper, is  now  his  wife.  The  letter  was  fiill  of 
blessings  and  good  wishes,  with  a  gold  watch  for 
Crissy,  as  a  wedding-present. 

If  any  of  my  readers  should  feel  desirous  of 
following  so  laudable  an  example,  anything 
addressed  to  us  at  Sandyfleet  will  be  sure  to 
find  us. 

I  feel  my  story  would  be  incomplete  if  I  omitted 
to  say  a  word  about  our  mission  at  Sandyfleet. 

I  have  been  so  full  of  myself,  and  my  own 
affairs,  that  I  fear  Father  Patrick  has  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  left  in  the  back  ground. 

I  must  explain.  Our  mission  is  poor  ;  the 
people  of  the  congregation  are  poor  ;  Father 
Patrick  is  poor.  I  don't  suppose  his  income 
exceeds  one  third  the  amount  paid  as  wages  by  a 
gentleman  to  his  French  cook.  From  this  amount 
he  has  to  provide  for  his  school ;  and  as  far  as  he 
is  able,  for  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  poor.  Those 
who  know  anything  about  poverty  and  sickness, 
will  understand  all  this. 

If  therefore,  it  be  thought,  I  have  already  a 
repletion  of  worldly  blessings,  perhaps  those  kind 
fiiends,  will  instead,  think  of  Father  Patrick's 
struggles ;  and  I  will  undertake  to  answer  that  he 
will  be  grateful  for  any  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  children's  table. 

My  story,  for  the  present,  is  now  finished.  If 
any  of  my  readers  should  think  it  is  all  fiction,  I 
can  assure  them,  they  are  very  much  mistaken. 

THE    END. 


Talent  Acquired.— As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it 
is  in  the  mind  ;  practice  makes  it  what  it  is,  and 
most  even  of  those  excellences  which  are  looked 
on  as  natural  endowments,  will  be  found,  when 
examined  into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of 
exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  that  pitch  only  by 
repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  remarked  for 
pleasantness  in  raillery,  others  for  apologues  and 
apposite  diverting  stories.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken 
for  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and  that  the  rather 
because  it  is  not  got  by  rules ;  and  those  who  ex- 
cel in  either  of  them  never  purposely  set  themselves 
to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet 
it  is  true,  that  at  first  some  lucky  hit  which  took 
with  somebody,  and  gained  him  commendation, 
encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts 
and  endeavours  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly 
got  a  faculty  in  it  without  perceiving  how,  and 
that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature  which  was  much 
more  the  effect  of  use  and  practice. 


EARTHQUAKES  and  VOLCANOES. 


HOUGH  we  English  people  have  a  habit 
of  making  great  complaints  against  the 
climate  of  our  country,  and  of  talking 
about  its  uncertainty,  its  frequently  uo« 
genial  character,  we  have  ample  compensation  b 
our  almost  entire  exemption  from  the  terrible 
catastrophes,  which  occur  to  the  countries  of 
sunny  skies,  and  soft  and  spicy  gales. 

Not  that  there  do  not  exist  records  of  eai&- 
quakes  which  have  occurred  in  England,  andk 
which   churches  have  been  thrown   down,  aot' 
much    damage   done    to   property.      Such  am 
recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  years  127^ 
1382,  and  in  the  year  1755,  at  the  time  of  thedei* 
truction  of  the  city  of  Lisbon  by  an  earthquake, 
much  disturbance  was  experienced  in  different 
parts  of  England,   Scotland,   and  Ireland.    Ii 
recent  times  earthquakes  have  taken  place  with 
tolerable  frequency  in  the  British  Isles,  but  tbq 
have,  in  general,-  been  but  slight,  the  most  r> 
markable  being   one  which  took  place  on  Um 
evening  of  August  13.  18 16.  This  earthquake  wu 
felt  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland,  but  iH 
action  was  more  intense  at  Inverness  than  else 
where.    Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  ha 
gone  to  bed,  when  suddenly  a  violent,  vertici 
shock  was  experienced,  followed  by  a  tremblii 
which  lasted  for  half  ,a  minute  or  more.    Peop 
were  flung  out  of  bed  by  this  shock ;  and  all  w 
had  gone  to  rest,  sprang  from  their  place  of  fl 
pose,  and  joined  the  crowds  who  had  rushed  ii 
the  streets,  which  now  became  a  scene  of  ^ 
terror.     Many  houses  were  rent  from  top  to  bi 
torn,   chimney-tops   were   shaken   down,  and 
one  place  a  coping  stone  of  great  weight 
thrown  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a 
tance  of  twenty  yards.     It  is  seldom  that  the 
has  been  loss  of  life.       We   all  remember 
last  English  earthquake  in  the  year  1884, 
worst  which  has  been  lately  experienced  in 
country. 

But  then  we  have  no  volcanos,  and  theyi 
to  be  even  more  terribly  destructive  than  the  1 
quakes,  with  which  they  have  an  evident  cc 
tion.     We  all    know  of  the  eruption  of  U 
Vesuvius  in  the  year  79,  which  buried  cities, 
their  inhabitants,  deep  under  its  torrents  of  k 
and  how,  even  to  the  present  day,  buildings 
sometimes  human  remains  are  uncovered  « 
were  buried  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  at 
time  of  this  vast  catastrophe.    And  yet  there 
those  who,  in  modem  times,  have  begun  to  dfl 
whether  the  records  of  ancient  earthquakes  i 
be  veracious,  whether  tens  of  thousands  of  huB 
beings  have  ever  been  destroyed  by  earth-thn 
Let  them  read  the  account  of  the  terrible  cai 
quakes  in  Java,  and  their  doubts  will  be  ( 
placed. 

The  island  of  Java,  in  the  eastern  archipdag 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  volcanic  regions  of « 
earth.  There  are  thirty-eight  large  volcanoKj 
Java,  some  of  which  are  more  than  10,000  fe«" 
height.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  volcanoes* 
this  region  that  they  seldom  eject  lava,  butcg^ 
mous  masses  of  mud — "rivers  of  ^^"'^^^ 
have  been  called,  flow  from  them.    Enor»o* 
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oanddes  of  sulphur  are  also  emitted  with  sul- 
hurous  vapour  poisoaing  the  air  for  miles  around, 
a  October,  1822,  it  is  recorded  "the  mountain 
^ao  to  belch  forth  hot  water,  and  a  mass  of 
ad  and  burning  sulphur,  and  the  streams  of 
lese  OTerflowed  fields  more  than  ten  miles  dis- 

DQt" 

The  mountain  of  Galungung  is  situated  in  the 
tenor  of  the  island,  and  in  1822  its  sides  were 
bered  with  forest  trees.  All  around  was  a  fruit- 
I region  inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  thriving 
^unity.  No  tradition  remained  among  the 
that  this  mountain  had  ever  been  in  erup- 
though  a  circular  hollow  at  its  summit 
"  the  student  of  geology  that  the  mountain 
ice  been  an  active  volcano.  In  June,  1822, 
ters  of  a  river  flowing  from  the  flanks  of 
^ttountain  became  hot. and  muddy.  They  de- 
^i  a  white  powder,  and  were  acid  and  bitter 
taste.  On  October  8th.  at  one  in  the  after- 
terrible  roarings  were  heard,  the  mountain 
hidden  by  a  dense  smoke,  and  hot  waters, 
toy  and  sulphurous,  poured  down  the  flanks 
!Bie  mountain  on  all  sides,  destroying  and  bear- 
fawav  all  that  they  encountered  in  their  pas- 
fe.  Men  saw  with  horror  the  river  Chiroulem, 
■  Badang,  carrying  down  towards  the  sea  an 
■ease  number  of  corpses  of  men  and  animals — 
fcoceroses,  tigers,  stags  and  even  entire  houses. 
H  eruption  of  hot  and  muddy  water  continued 
f  two  hours,  but  these  two  hours  sufficed  to  con- 
fcmate  the  ruin  and  devastation  of  a  whole  pro- 
te.  After  it  ceased,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
fcavy  rain  of  cinders  and  small  stones  suc- 
Med,  destroying  such  trees  and  fields  as  had 
fcerto  escaped.  At  five,  calm  was  restored, 
I  all  the  villages  around,  every  single  habita- 
fc  to  a  distance  of  several  leagues  from  the 
Jntain,  had  been  covered  in  by  mud.  On  the 
ft,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  the  mountain  again 
fan  its  work  of  destruction.  The  torrents  of 
Jand  muddy  water  now  rushed  so  violently  to- 
Ws  the  valleys  that  they  bore  with  them  rocks 
P  forests  in  such  sort  that  hills  were  raised  in 
frts  where  a  moment  before  there  had  been  but 
iplain.  It  was  soon  impossible  to  recognize 
P  valley  formerly  so  fertile  and  well  peopled.  It 
Pestiroated  that  about  four  thousand  people 
|fched  on  this  occasion. 

phe  records  of  the  eruption  of  Papandazung,  in 
Bj,  are  not  so  abundant  as  those  of  this  later 
Pcanic  outbreak,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  even 
pfe  terrible.  This  was  once  one  of  the  highest 
pintains  in  Java,  but  suddenly  the  sides  of  the 
pintaingave  way.  A  region  fifteen  miles  long 
W  six  broad  was  engulfed.  Forty  villages  were 
*stroyed,  some  disappearing  with  the  sinking 
*"o,  others  being  buried  under  the  masses  of 
widand  clay  thrown  out  from  the  mountain.  The 
^  was  reduced  from  9,000  feet  in  height  to 
^^^5.000.  The  ejected  matter  reached  enor- 
JJO'is  distances,  for  Junghuhn,  who  examined  the 
"ouDtam  in  1842,  found  that  towns  and  villages 
Ijrirora  the  cone  had  been  destroyed— buried  like 
^jculaneum  and  Pompeii  under  a  mass  of  ejected 
^^«er.  About  3000  people  perished  on  this  occa- 

^^  we  might  have  been  bom  in  that  fearful 


INTERVIEWING. 


HERB  is  something  chilly  and  uncom- 
fortable in  the  very  name  of  an  inter- 
view— a  formal,  stiff,  and  semi-official 
meeting,  prearranged  for  a  special  pur- 
pose— which  is  seldom  altogether  agreeable  to 
either  of  the  parties,  and  almost  always  dreaded 
by  one  or  other  of  them.  It  is  one  of  the  ordeals 
from  which  a  human  age  has  not  yet  delivered  us, 
and  remains  a  fearful  example  of  the  many  similar 
trials  imposed  upon  our  forefathers.  Perhaps  the 
most  perfect  type  of  alarming  interviews  is  that 
which  takes  place  between  the  successful  lover 
and  his  intended  father-in-law.  Novelists,  who 
are  not  afraid  to  paint  in  gaudy  detail  the  whole 
of  a  love  scene,  shrink  from  the  more  sombre 
terrors  of  that  other  t^te'd-tSie,  in  which  the  im- 
passioned youth  has  to  face  a  jealous  parent 
scanning  him  with  cool  and  keen  and  too  often 
prejudiced  glance.  The  natural  advantage  which 
superior  age  and  calmness  gives  to  the  latter  is 
immeasurably  increased  by  the  power  he  pos- 
sesses of  questioning  his  visitor.  He  stands  on 
his  own  territory — usually  in  the  strongly-fortified 
position  of  his  library  or  sanctum.  He  has  a 
right  to  know  not  only  the  "intentions"  of  the 
aggressor,  but  his  prospects,  condition  in  life, 
antecedents,  and  almost  his  balance  at  the 
banker's.  The  stoutest  heart  may  well  quail  at 
the  prospect  of  a  duel  of  words  fought  with  such 
unequal  weapons.  It  is  hard  indeed,  and  alto- 
gether anomalous,  that  after  the  citadel  has 
capitulated  the  garrison  should  be  permitted  to 
reopen  the  campaign,  and  bring  into  action  all 
the  heavy  artillery  ^f  paternal  authority.  Yet  let 
it  not  be  thought  that  the  bridegroom  alone  suf- 
fers from  this  sort  of  ante-nuptial  trial.  In  all 
well-ordered  families  he  has  a  troop  of  relations — 
beginning  with  the  mother  and  ending  with  aunts, 
or  even  more  remote  connections— from  whom 
there  are  expectations  of  great  things.  Before  all 
these  people — if  they  have  never  seen  her — the 
young  lady  who  is  to  be  added  to  the  family  circle 
must  in  due  form  be  trotted  out.  She  will  be  in- 
vited in  the  most  courteous  style  to  "  spend  a  few 
days  with  them."  They  will  make  her  stay  more 
or  less  agreeable,  according  as  the  proposed  mar- 
riage is  more  or  less  desirable  in  a  monetary  point 
of  view,  and  will  conceal  the  real  object  of  the 
invitation  in  proportion  as  the  "expectations" 
give  them  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  authority 
to  domineer  or  dictate  in  the  matter.  But  no 
matter  what  be  the  behaviour  of  these  hospitable 
strangers,  the  poor  girl  is  painfully  conscious  that 
the  whole  visit  is  nothing  but  a  prolonged  inter- 
view, and  that  her  manneis  and  conduct,  her  face 
and  figure,  are  all  bemg  watched  with  eagle  eyes, 
and  canvassed  over  amongst  her  kind  entertainers 
every  time  that  she  happens  to  be  out  of  hearing. 
Next  in  interest,  and  in  his  claim  for  pity,  to  the 
accepted  lover,  is  the  unaccepted  candidate.  At 
the  universities,  and  in  all  the  grand  examinations, 
there  is  a  dire  institution  whose  terrors  are  partly 
veiled  under  the  cloak  of  a  I^tin  name.  It  is 
called  viva  voce,  and  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  personal  interview,  in  which  the  examiner, 
safely  ensconsed  behind  the  intrenchment  of  a 
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green  table,  probes  with  merciless  severity  the 
shallow  knowledge  or  gross  ignorance  of  the 
trembling  youth  opposite.  At  Oxford,  indeed, 
there  is  a  certain  college,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
where  would-be  fellows  are  subjected  to  a  still 
more  insidious  form  of  personal  inspection. 
The  aspirant  passes  through  the  formality  of 
a  paper  examination,  but  it  is,  if  fame  speaks 
truly,  in  a  far  different  field  that  his  fate  is 
decided.  At  the  social  board,  where  he  sits  as 
an  invited  guest,  when  all  care  should  by  rights 
be  banished  by  hospitality,  his  speech,  his  be- 
haviour, and  even  his  garments,  are  scrutinised  by 
critical  ears  and  eyes.  Instead  of  problems  of 
Euclid,  he  is  confronted  with  strange  dishes  which 
it  is  dangerous  to  attack,  and  he  is  required  to  ex- 
hibit his  talents  not  in  demolishing  fallacies,  but 
in  eating  damson  tart  with  elegance  and  grace. 

There  is  an  art  in  passing  all  these  social 
examinations,  which  is  occasionally  a  hundred 
tiroes  more  useful  than  any  amount  of  acquaint- 
ance with  conic  sections  and  Greek  particles. 
The  Cxsars,  the  Napoleons,  the  Marlboroughs, 
even  Livingstone  and  Lesseps  would  have  been 
powerless  without  the  tact  necessary  on  such 
occasions.  Scores  of  men  might  .have  figured  on 
the  list  of  heroes  or  celebrities  had  they  known 
how  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  a  first  interview. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  there  is  still  greater  skill  in  the 
other,  the  correlative  art — of  reading  characters  at 
first.  The  great  commanders  of  armies  and  the 
great  rulers  of  mankind  have  excelled  as  much  in 
Uiis  as  in  any  other  quality  of  the  mind.  It  is 
astonishing  with  what  unerring  speed  they  have 
pierced  the  thick  varnish  of  affectation  or  hypo- 
crisy, and  with  a  few  short  questions  laid  bare  the 
most  secret  weaknesses  of  the  hitherto  successful 
impostor.  An  interview  between  two  men  of  talent 
is  something  entirely  different  from  the  constrained 
ceremony  in  which  a  weak  man  attempts  to  scan, 
and  a  still  weaker  one  to  hide,  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter. The  divine  spark  of  genius  is  like  a  talisman 
which  opens  in  a  moment  the  gates  of  confidence ; 
and  a  half-hour's  conversation  between  two  such 
men  is  worth  a  whole  week's  conference  between 
two  politicians  of  ordinary  calibre. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  interviews.  The  American 
journalist  introduced,  and,  as  it  seems,  with  some 
success,  the  practice  of  calling  upon  official  per- 
sonages and  extracting  from  their  willing  or  un- 
willing mouths  oracular  declarations  and  pro- 
phecies. They  of  course  dignified  their  invention 
D)r  finding  it  a  new  name,  and  "interviewing" 
ministers  is  now  a  regular  part  of  the  functions  of 
a  fashionable  special  correspondent.  Then,  too, 
there  are  the  official,  semi-official,  or  "purely 
private"  visits  of  one  sovereign  to  another  ;  and 
within  the  next  few  weeks  we  shall  hear  of  many 
betwen  the  great  Rulers  and  statesmen  of  Europe. 


Once,  at  a  dinner,  where  several  artists, 
amateurs,  and  literary  men  were  convened,  a 
poet,  by  way  of  being  facetious,  proposed  as  a 
toast  the  health  of  the  painters  and  glaziers  of 
Great  Britain.  The  toast  was  drunk,  and  Turner, 
after  returning  thanks  for  it,  proposed  the  health 
of  the  British  j^ajper-stainers. 


EUGENE    VILLEFORT. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE     LOVE-BIRDS. 


UGENE  loved  his  mother,  but 
affection  for  his  little  sister  « 
enthusiasm,  a  devotion,  interne 
self-sacrificing  in  proportion  ti 
very  fierceness  of  his  temper, 
indeed  the  one  redeeming  trait  in  a  pasao 
nature,  that  it  is  as  warm  in  its  love  as 
indiscriminate  in  its  wrath. 

Neither  is  the  perfect  equanimity  of  some 
sons  to  be  taken  as  an  excellence ;  it  is  as  i 
the  result  of  a  cold  indifference  as  of  a  sweet 
position. 

It  is  also  not  unfrequently  allied  to  a  sullen 
selfish  character,  so  that  the  immovably  i 
person  may  be  very  unforgiving,  keeping  a  gt 
for  small  offences,  and  obstinately  maintal 
their  own  interests  at  any  cost  to  others. 

Poor,  fierce,  fiery  Eugene !  his  own  inU 
his  own  pleasure  and  profit,  were  tbe  lai 
thought  of. 

The  very  reverse  was  the  character  of  Ada 
Naturally  he  was  selfish,  imperious,  and  unl<J 
and  the  indulgence,  the  flattery,  the  luxol 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his 
cradle,  had  aggravated  those  great  nl 
faults. 

As  to  Adele,  she  deserved  all  the  affect! 
her  brother ;  no  creature  more  lovable  or  " 
ever  existed.  The  sweetness  of  her  dispoi 
corresponded  with  the  sweetness  of  her  I 
Her  beauty  was  of  the  class  which  we  call  i 
Eyes  serene  and  pure  as  a  cloudless  summd 
hair  like  threads  of  gold,  and  cheeks  like 
roses  swimming  in  milk. 

Eugene  had  pride  and  ambition  as  well  a 
for  his  sister  ;  his  day-dreams  were  more  i 
than  himself;  he  was  himself  to  be  a  grea 
some  day.  How  that  was  to  come  to  pass  i 
no  means  clear,  even  to  his  imagination ;  cei 
not  by  his  learning,  for  though  he  could  ri(i 
run,  and  shoot,  and  swim,  and,  truth  to  say, 
he  was  an  incorrigible  dunce,  and  not  a 
earnest  care  of  P^re  Paul  could  persuade  1 
learn  to  read  and  write.  But  despite  hij 
inclination  to  book-learning,  Eugene  had  r 
to  pick  up  the  knowledge  that  the  great  i 
the  old  time  had  very  little  of  it,  and  that 
had  been  Counts  de  Mortemar  who  were  f^ 
fix  their  seals  to  official  documents  becausi 
could  no  more  scrawl  their  names  than  he  \ 
But  they  had  been  great  soldiers,  and  Ei 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  be  a  soldi 
which  profession  he  was  sure  to  obtain 
and  renown.  It  is  true  that  he  was  well  J 
that  his  poor  father  got  none  of  the  first  and 
little  of  the  latter.  But  he  was  to  be  more 
tunate  than  Captain  Villefort  had  been.  To 
the  fancy  of  the  young;  they  are  always  « 
more  fortunate  than  those  who  have  ff>^  w*" 
them.  .    . 

Experience  must  be  personal;   it  is  never 
warning  at  secondhand-^ 
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Now,  though  the  young  Count  de  Mortemar,  by 
jrce  of  circumstances,  had  been  compelled  to 
ttend  somewhat  to  the  acquirement  of  an  intel- 
!Ctoal  education  as  well  as  of  mere  frivolous 
ccompIishaieDts,  he  had  no  more  real  inclination 
c  study  than  Eugene  himself.  Upon  this  point, 
tfrefore,  the  rich  boy  and  the  poor  one  were 
tocoaghly  at  accord ;  and  Adolphe  lost  no  oppor- 
ffty  of  shifting  off  his  lessons  upon  the  plea  of 
jfeming.  or  riding,  or  coursing  with  Eugene, 
f k  certainly  derived  benefit  from  these  out-of- 
r  pursuits,  was  getting  bronzed  and  muscular, 
t  was  altogether  changed  from  the  sallow, 
'e  boy  who  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  Paris, 
s  weakly  indulgent  mother  than  Madame  de 
mar  might  have  allowed  the  neglect  of  his 
}  which  benefited  his  health. 
Dg  the  other  amusements  of  Adolphe  and 
!De  was  the  cultivation,  almost  with  their  own 
Is,  of  a  portion  of  the  castle  grounds  originally 
itaining  to  the  ancient  pleasaunce.  The 
k  walls  that  surrounded  the  pleasaunce  were 
'  pped  by  the  steep  heights  of  a  mountain, 
'  with  brushwood  and  covered  with  dark 
p.  So  sheer  was  the  ascent  of  this  mountain, 
litas  effectually  protected  the  castle  as  if  it 
I  been  scarped ;  it  was,  therefore,  that  the 
|BDd  m  its  vicinity  had  been  chosen  for  the 
ttaunce. 

fhe  least  rude  of  the  recreations  suggested  to 
tpung  Count  by  Eugene  Villefort  was  con- 
led  with  this  bit  of  ground.  There  was  an 
try,  long  neglected,  but  now  filled  with  foreign 
k  which  Madame  de  Mortemar  had  been  at 
bpense  which  she  could  ill  afford  to  obtain 
i  a  bird-fancier  at  Paris.  An. ornamental  fish- 
Id,  the  waters  of  which  had  become  green  and 
rot,  was  cleaned,  and  gold  and  silver  fish 
disported  in  the  crystal  depths.  A  mag- 
kent  vine  that  stretched  along  the  south  wall, 
ied  by  the  mountains,  was  trimmed  and 
iied,  and  in  the  glowing  sun  of  a  southern 
kmn  the  grapes  flushed  purple,  like  clusters  of 
i^ysts  set  in  the  framework  of  crisped  saffiron 
R8.  Choice  flowers  and  plants  decorated  the 
aoQce;  roses  of  every  shade,  from  faintest 
to  deepest  crimson,  from  rich  yellow  to 
i  white.  There  was  the  starry  myrtle  flower, 
•  and  yellow  jasmine  growing  almost  wild, 
Qrple  rhododendron  grown  to  a  mighty  tree, 
[gorgeous  pomegranate,  the  orange,  and  the 

0  beautiful  a  retreat  was  the  pleasaunce,  that 
novalid  Madame  Villefort,  soothed  by  the 
i  of  the  birds,  the  murmur  of  the  waters,  and 
|K  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  said  that 
Jasa  scene  from  Paradise, 
'^^inly  mortal  fancy  could  image  no  Paradise 
^  fair ;  and  Satan,  alas !  was  prompt  to  blast 
^^uty,  as  in  the  Paradise  of  old. 
M  if  Madame  Villefort  and  cross  Madame  de 
^^croar,  with  her  jaded  taste,  were  refreshed 
M  gladdened  by  that  beautiful  garden,  in  which 
9ln  the  boys  took  so  much  delist  and  exercised 
>  much  industry,  it  was  not  their  praise  or  grati- 
cation  that  either  Eugene  or  Adolphe  sought  so 
^^?  as  that  of  the  little  Adele.  It  was  the 
*^^  of  that  charming  child  to  captivate  the 
^tioos  of  all  who  knew  her ;  rich  and  poor, 


young  and  old,  evil-tempered  or  kindly,  everybody 
loved  Adele.  Her  fierce  brother  and  the  insolent 
young  aristocrat  Adolphe  were  equally  devoted  to 
her.  The  proud  Countess,  who  held  her  inferiors 
in  general  as  beings  of  almost  another  creation 
than  herself,  was  gracious  and  even  tender  to 
Adele.  She  was  the  very  delight  of  the  good 
curb's  heart,  pure  and  holy,  the  child-saint  of  his 
little  flock.  In  nothing  did  P^re  Paul  rejoice 
more  than  in  the  influence  which  that  fair  girl 
held  over  the  two  boys,  both  of  dispositions  so 
contrary,  but  alike  so  full  of  evil. 

Alas!  how  futile  are  all  human  calculations, 
even  those  of  wise  and  good  men.  That  affection 
of  her  brother  and  the  young  count  for  little  Adele, 
in  which  Father  Paul  rejoiced,  was  to  be  the  source 
of  a  most  terrible  catastrophe. 

Among  the  feathered  inmates  of  the  aviary  was 
a  pair  of  those  tiny  beautiful  paroquets,  which, 
from  their  habit  of  fondly  nesthng  together,  are 
called  love-birds.  These  birds  had  been  purchased 
at  Lyons  from  the  captain  of  a  West  Indian  ship. 
When  brought  to  Castle  Mortemar,  Adele  admired 
them  so  greatly  that  Adolphe  resolved  to  present 
them  to  her  on  her  birthday,  which  was  in  the 
month  of  October. 

The  young  count  spoke  no  word  of  his  inten- 
tions even  to  Eugene,  but  sent  to  Lyons  for  a 
beautiful  gilt  wire  cage  for  the  home  of  the  love- 
birds when  in  Adele's  keeping. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  m  October,  two  days 
previous  to  Adele'sy?/<?  day. 

Adolphe  was  not  alone  m  preparing  a  present 
for  the  beloved  little  girl.  The  cur6  had  ready  a 
new  rosary,  mother  of  pearl  and  silver,  which  had 
been  blessed  by  the  Pope.  Madame  la  Comtesse, 
more  worldly  in  her  gift,  had  a  dress  ioxf^te  days, 
pink  and  white  silk  trimmed  with  beautiful  lace, 
such  a  dress  as  in  her  poverty  Adele  had  never 
worn,  and  which  was  not  perhaps  a  very  judicious 
present.  Adele' s  mother  and  brother  had  their 
presents  ready  too,  a  picture  of  Our  Lady,  which 
had  been  a  school  gift  to  Madame  Villefort  her- 
self ;  and  from  Eugene  a  cross,  curiously  woven 
by  his  own  hands  out  of  the  berries  of  the  forest. 
Of  little  intrinsic  worth  would  be  those  humble 
gifts,  but  both  mother  and  brother  knew  how  the 
tender  and  loving  child  would  value  them  for  their 
sakes. 

Eugene  and  Adele,  and  Madame  Villefort  too, 
were  staying  at  the  castle.  Her  enforced  country 
life  had  done  something  towards  amending 
Madame  de  Mortemar's  frivolous  habits;  she 
began  to  take  a  little  pleasure  in  doing  good,  and 
was  not  quite  so  insensible  as  formerly  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor.  Despite  her  ill-health  and 
poverty,  Madame  Villefort  was  an  intelligent  and 
agreeable  companion.  It  was  from  her  that  Adele 
inherited  much  of  her  sweetness  of  temper ;  and 
when  the  Countess  sent  a  message  to  invite  her  to 
the  castle,  she  would  not  betray  the  pain  and 
weariness  she  felt,  though  she  would  much  sooner 
have  kept  her  bed  in  her  poor  cottage. 

And  now  Madame  de  Mortemar,  in  most 
gracious  mood,  had  declared  her  intention  of 
making  Adele* s  birthday  a  festival  for  all  the 
villagers  of  S.  Rosalie.  Great  preparations  were 
made,  and  there  was  to  be  dinner  in  the  park,  and 
dancing  on  the  lawn,  and  fireworks  in  the  eveaiog. 
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The  weather  was  most  propitious ;  clear  and  dry, 
with  just  a  breeze  sweeping  off  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  to  temper  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  ; 
for  though  the  month  was  October,  you  must  re- 
member that  it  was  October  in  the  south  of 
France. 

It  was  the  day  before  that  which  the  grand  lady 
at  the  castle  had  resolved  should  be  such  a  happy 
one—a  bright,  sparkling,  sunny  morning.  Adele 
and  Eugene  were  in  the  pleasaunce  an  hour  before 
breakfast.  Eugene  to  cut  and  trim  his  flowers, 
which  were  his  especial  care.  Adele  laden  with  a 
basket  to  be  filled  with  the  choicest  blossoms  to 
decorate  the  altar  of  S.  Rosalie  on  the  morrow  ; 
for  Adele,  who  the  preceding  year  had  made  her 
first  communion,  was  to  have  the  happiness  of 
communicating  on  her  birthday. 

The  basket  was  half  filled,  and  Eugene,  mounted 
on  a  ladder,  was  cutting  rich  clusters  of  the  year's 
last  roses  from  the  summit  of  the  high  wall,  when 
they  were  startled  by  lamentable  shrieks  and 
cries.  These  cries  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
aviary,  and  were  in  the  voice  of  little  Pierre,  a 
child  of  the  gardener,  and  a  pretty  intelligent  boy, 
of  whom  Adele  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  notice. 
He  was  but  a  little  creature  of  seven  years  old, 
and  the  young  Count  and  Eugene  had  employed 
,  him  to  pick  up  dead  leaves,  brush  away  spiders 
and  their  webs,  and  other  such  light  tasks  as  his 
strength  was 'equal  to. 

Adolphe  had  also  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
the  child  with  him  in  his  morning  visit  to  the 
aviary  when  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection,  when 
woe  betide  the  servants,  whose  duty  it  was  to  feed 
the  birds  and  keep  them  clean,  if  the  young 
Count's  sharp  eyes  detected  the  smallest 
symptoms  of  neglect  I 

Pierre,  as  was  natural,  took  great  delight  in 
this  daily  visit  to  the  beautiful  birds,  and  some- 
times would  steal  into  the  aviary  before  the 
arrival  of  the  young  Count,  as  the  key  was  always 
left  on  the  outer  side  of  the  door,  as  no  strangers 
could  obtain  access  to  the  pleasaunce. 

On  this  morning  Pierre  had  as  usual  stolen  into 
the  aviary.  His  object  was  to  let  loose  the  love- 
birds and  feed  and  caress  them  for  the  last  time ; 
for,  truth  to  tell,  little  Pierre  envied  Adele  the  pro- 
mised possession  of  them,  and  to  this  child  only 
had  Adolphe  made  known  the  destination  of  the 
birds. 

The  pretty  creatures  were  perfectly  tame,  and 
when  Pierre  opened  their  cage  they  hopped  on  to 
his  finger,  fed  from  his  hand,  and  nestled  in  his 
bosom.  Alas !  in  his  eagerness  for  the  last  time 
to  caress  his  feathered  favourites  he  had  forgotten 
to  close  the  door  of  the  aviary. 

There  was  a  scraping  of  talons  on  the  marble 
floor,  a  rush  and  a  skirl,  and  a  terrible  shriek  from 
Pierre  as  a  huge  wild  cat  sprung  upon  his  breast, 
seizing  one  of  the  birds  in  her  mouth  and  tearing 
away  the  other  with  her  talons. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

FATAL  PASSION. 

It  was  by  his  wild,  unreasoning  fits  of  wrath,  that 
Eugene  Villefort  had  acquired  the  appellation  of 
"the  ruffian  boy." 


Now,  there  was  this  excuse  for  Eugene,  that  1^ 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  hard  school  of  pov( 
and  privation ;    there    was  everything  to  e: 
perate,  nothing  to  soothe  the  violence  of  his  t( 
per. 

As  a  rule,  Adolphe  de  Mortetnar  was 
violent,  but  usually  gave  vent  to  his  ill-humour i{ 
cool,  sneering  insolence,  which  was, 
harder  for  the  recipients  of  it  to  endure, 
then,  Adolphe  had  been  taught  that  gem 
should  never  be  angry,  not  because  it  was 
christian,  but  ungenUemanly  and  vulgar, 
characteristic  of  low  people,  of  the  ca\ 
Nevertheless,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  )L1 
Comte  de  Mortemar  could  be  as  fierce  and " 
as  Eugene  Villefort  himself.  But,  then,  you 
he  had  not  been  taught  that  intemperate 
would  offend  God,  but  that  it  was  derogatotyl 
his  class.  So  one  bad  passion  was  merely! 
against  another,  and  anger  was  to  be  overcod 
not  by  reason  and  prayer,  but  by  pride.  j 

What  manner  of  defence  was  this  ?  The  reni 
was  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the  disease,! 
Adolphe' s  worst  fits  of  anger  had  been  prompll 
by  his  pride,  by  some  fancied  af&ont  to  hisi 
nity.  He  ^as  slowly  btroUing  towards  the  avid 
a  little  after  his  usual  time,  for  he  had  been  Ti| 
ing  the  dog>kennel  to  see  some  pups  of  a 
of  favourite  greyhounds,  and  in  his  hand  he 
a  silver- mounted  dog- whip.  Pierre's  shriek 
him  to  quicken  his  pace,  and  truly  the  scene 
confronted  him  mi^ht  have  angered  a  lad 
more  patient  disposition. 

Out  from  the  open  doors  of  the  aviary  sprai 
wild  cat  almo;5t  as  large  as  a  panther,  quiti 
fierce,  and  but  little  less  dan^^erous.  Its  tail  I 
and  bristling,  its  eyes  flashing  like  two  ball 
green  fire,  and  the  feathers  of  the  unfortid 
paroquet  protruding  from  its  jaws,  it  madi 
wards  the  south  wall  of  the  pleasaunce, 
way  up  the  vine,  which  had  doubtless 
descent,  and  sprang  from  its  summit  loi 
branches  of  an  oak  which  stretched  tr^ 
from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  among  the 
of  which  was  the  lair  of  the  wild  cat 
the  creature's  activity,  that  it  was  f^\ 
Adolphe  had  time  to  inquire  of  Pierre ' 
aviary  door  had  been  left  open  and  what 
doing  there. 

The  shrieks  of  the  child  Pierre  had 
sided  into  sobs  and  moans,  and  had  not  the 
count  been  transported  by  passion,  he 
felt  pity  for  the  httle  boy,  who  presented  a 
^ble  object.  His  hands  torn  and  bleeding  bfj 
talons  of  the  vicious  brute,  from  ndiom  hej 
bravely,  but  all  unconsciously,  at  the  peril  «i 
life,  torn  one  of  the  paroquets.  • 

Poor  little  Pierre!  when  the  catamonntW 
her  prey  and  made  off  with  its  mate,  she  I 
ahready  bitten  the  poor  bird  through.  It  gasp 
and  seemed  to  Pierre's  fancy  to  raise  its  ^ 
lovingly  to  his  face,  and  then  expired. 

"How  did   it  happen?"    cried  Adolphe 
accents  that  trembled  with  ragd.    "  How  ^ 
the  aviary  door,  the  paroquet's  cage  q)eD  ?  H 
came  you  here  ?  *'  ^1 

Little  Pierre,  the  gardener's  son,  was  a  (^ 
the  same  gracious  disposition  as  Adele  V"^ 
pious,  loving,  and  of  all  things  trotaful.   It  ^ 
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entered  Pierre's  head  to  excuse  himself  with  a 
^sehood.  so  he  said,  sobbiog  : 

"Oh,  M.  le  Comte,  it  is  all  my  fault !  I  wanted 
to  caress  the  pretty  birds  for  the  last  time,  since 
foa  said  I  was  to  take  them  to  Ma'amselle  Ville- 
fort  to-day.  So  I  came  to  feed  them  and  play 
with  them  for  the  last  time,  and  I  took  them 
wt  of  their  ca^fe,  you  know— I  always  do— and 
ftey  were  hopping  about,  and  I  had  forgotten  to 
iiut  the  aviary  door,  and  the  strange  cat  got  in. 
iod  oh,  M.  le  Comte,  I  tried  all  I  could  to  save 
<bcm.  She  has  torn  my  hands  to  pieces.  Oh, 
do  not  be  so  angry  !  The  whip  cuts  so.  Oh,  do 
[>Dt  lash  me  so  1    Oh,  do  not !    Oh,  my  eyes,  my 

"You  deserve  to  have  your  eyes  cut  out,  you 
^  yon    little    villain,    you    pigl"    exclaimed 
tiphe,   fairly  mad  with   rage,    as    he    again 
"cthe  poor  child  across  the  face  with  the  dog- 
Thus  it  was  that  the  shrieks  of  Pierre  reached 
le  ears  of  Adele  and  Eugene,  who  both  came 
Boning  into  the  aviary. 

"Oh,  Adolphe  I  for  shame !  for  shame !  "  cried 
Wele.  "  It  IS  wicked,  it  is  cowardly  to  beat  the 
wr  little  feUow  sol" 

"  Bah !  what  is  he  ?  One  of  the  common  peo- 
le !  He  is  no  better  than  a  dog,  a  puppy,  and  I 
ill  whip  him  like  one.  Stand  aside,  ma'am- 
tile;  it  will  be  best  for  you !  " 
Then,  as  Adele,  persisting  in  her  endeavours  to 
Ive  the  little  boy,  whose  face  was  swelled  and 
ieeding  from  the  lash  of  the  dog-whip,  threw  her 
BDs  around  him,  upon  her  fair  visage  fell  one  of 
le  blows  which  Adolphe  still  rained  down  on 
We  Pierre.  Then  came  the  catastrophe,  in  less 
Be  than  it  takes  to  describe. 
Ettgene  had  followed  close  upon  his  sister's 
Wtsteps ;  he  had  been  cutting  and  pruning  the 
■c,  and  had  the  knife,  a  strong  and  sharp  one, 
hb  hand,  as  Adolphe  had  had  the  dog- whip. 
ti  too,  cried  "Shame"  on  the  young  count; 
Bwhen  the  lash  came  down  upon  his  sister's 
be  all  his  wild  passions  were  aflame  in  a 
Iment. 

^Insolent  aristocrat!  coward!  coward!  Do 
dare  strike  Adele  ?  I  will  kill  you !  I  will 
iyoul" 

With  that  terrible  threat  Eueene  rushed  with 

knife  uplifted  upon   Adolphe  de  Mortemar, 

"  career  was  in  danger  of  being  prematurely 

.    But,  alas !  it  pleased  heaven  to  spare 

by  summoning  home  one  of  its  own  angels ! 

Adele  shrieked  and  threw  herself  between  the 

ted  boys.    Her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell 

J  the  upraised  knife,  which  was  buried  to  the 

fut  in  her  innocent  bosom  ! 


CHAPTER   V. 

AFTER  THE  SACRIFICE. 

Oh!  what  a  worid  of  misery,  of  anguish,  which 
"»«  penitence  of  a  whole  lifetime  can  neither  re- 
^r  nor  atone,  may  be  wrought  in  one  brief 
nwute  of  uncontrolled  and  reckless  passion ! 

Eojgene  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  raised 
o»  sister's  form  with  bitter  lamentations. 


**  Adele  1  my  Adele  !  "  he  cried. 

The  wound  bled  inwardly,  and  the  purple  life 
stream  bubbled  from  her  lips  as  she  strove  to 
speak  a  few  words  of  comfort  to  the  wretched 
boy. 

**  Poor  Eugene  I  Do  not  grieve ;  it  was  ac- 
cident! Sainte  Vierge,  pray  for  him,  comfort 
him!  Oh,  mamma!  Adolphe!  Pierre!  do  not 
cry  !     Kiss  me,  dear  Eugene,  kiss  me  !  " 

Adolphe  and  Pierre  wept,  so  also  did  the  ser- 
vants, who  came  running,  startled  by  the  fearful 
cries.  With  the  servants  came  Adolphe' s  tutor, 
M.  de  la  Tour,  and  a  young  man  in  the  garb  of 
an  ecclesiastic.  The  frivolous  M.  de  la  Tour  was 
startled  out  of  his  accustomed  affected  demeanour, 
and  looked  truly  shocked  and  distressed.  The 
stranger  looked  grieved  no  less  than  shocked. 

As  for  Eugene,  the  rash,  passionate  boy,  he 
made  no  sign,  he  shed  no  tear,  he  uttered  not  a 
word.  He  stooped  and  kissed  his  sister,  and  in 
the  look  of  love  and  compassion  that  shone  in 
them  the  film  of  death  was  for  a  moment  lifted 
from  her'  sweet  blue  eyes,  then  they  grew  fixed 
and  glassy,  a  convulsive  shudder  passed  over  her, 
she  drew  one  deep  sigh,  and  in  that  sigh  her 
innocent  spirit  fled.  Still  Eugene  knelt  motion- 
less, supporting  her  in  his  arms,  but  as  the  awful 
shadow,  the  grey  tint  of  dissolution,  which  none 
mistake  even  on  first  beholding,  settled  down  upon 
her  features,  he  looked  up,  and  observing  the 
strange  priest,  asked  in  a  tremulous  whisper  the 
momentous  question : 

"Is  she  dead?" 

The  stranger,  who  recognised  in  this  desperate 
deed  the  dangerous  character  of  the  boy,  would 
not  startle  him  with  a  direct  affirmative,  and 
answered : 

"  She  is  badly  hurt !  A  surgeon  is  sent  for ;  we 
shall  hear  what  he  says." 

Eugene  then  turned  an  inquiring  look  upon  M. 
de  la  Tour,  who  inconsiderately  replied : 

"  Alas !  my  poor  Eugene  !  she  is  dead  I  she  is 
surely  dead!  You  will  be  taken  before  M.  le 
Maire  at  Lyons.  But  you  need  be  under  no  fear ; 
it  was  all  an  accident.'' 

Eugene's  face  grew  white  and  ri^id  as  M.  de 
la  Tour  spoke,  and  the  glare  of  his  wild  black 
eyes  was  the  more  terrible  by  the  contrast.  Then 
he  cried  scornfully : 

**  Do  you  think  it  is  for  myself  I  fear?  Oh, 
no ;  no !  Adele !  my  little  sister !  I  would  have 
died  for  you.  But  he  who  dared  strike  you  with 
a  whip  shall  not  escape.  I  am  the  ruffian  boy. 
My  sister  has  died  to  save  you,  Count  Adolphe, 
but  I  will  kill  you  yet — I  will  kill  you  !  " 

As  he  spoke  the  frantic  lad  drew  the  knife  from 
the  bosom  of  the  murdered  child  and  rushed 
desperately  upon  Adolphe,  and  would  certainly 
have  executed  his  threat  had  he  not  been  seized 
by  two  of  the  servants,  who,  though  tall  strong 
men,  with  difficulty  held  him  back. 

**  Oh,  Eugene  !  "  sobbed  the  young  count,  "  I 
deserve  all  you  say — all  you  can  do  !  I  did  not 
mean  to  hurt  Adele,  for  I  loved  her.  I  was  in 
a  passion.  I  meant  those  birds  for.  her,  for  her 
birthday  ! " 

"I  do  not  care !  I  do  not  care  I "  shouted 
Eugene,  foaming  with  fury.  "  You  struck  my 
sister,  and  it  is  through  you  I  have  killed  her !    I 
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will  be  revenged !  Dread  me  !  fear  me  all  your 
life  long,  Count  de  Mortemar!  Though  you 
escape  me  till  we  are  both  grown  men,  my  ven- 
geance shall  at  last  overtake  you !  I  swear  it — 
1  swear  it !  " 

And  Eugene  did  swear !  He  used  imprecations 
that  would  have  been  terrible  in  the  mouth  of  a 
vicious  man,  and  that  from  the  lips  of  a  boy  were 
truly  awful;  then  overcome  by  his  own  fury  he 
^rew  black  in  the  face,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in 
strong  convulsions. 

(lo  be  continued.) 


TO    MY    LADY. 


HEN  you  are  with  your  dearest  friends, 
And  in  your  blithest  mood, 
When  all  around  you  looks  most  fair, 
When  you're  by  others  woo'd, 
Are  you  quite  happy  all  the  while  ?  • 

Are  you  from  care  quite  free  ? 

Or  in  the  midst  of  pleasure,  love. 

Have  you  a  thought  for  me  ? 

Do  you  think  of  me,  remembering 

The  love  I  offered  you  ; 
And  scorn  the  giver  and  his  gift, 

As  both  alike  untrue. . 
Then  listen  to  9ome  other's  voice. 

Whose  tones  chase  from  your  heart. 
Even  that  bitter  memory 

Wherein  I  had  a  part  ? 

Or  do  you  deem  I  loved  you  once, 

Though  only  for  a  while, 
And  tliinking  of  that  short  liv*d  love 

Sigh  to  yourself,  or  smile — 
Sigh  for  the  vanished  dream  that  once 

Seem'd  earnest  to  your  eyes, 
Or  smile  because  since  those  fair  days 

You  have  grown  worldly-wise  ? 

To-night  I  almost  see  your  face 

Before  me,  'mid  the  gloom, 
And  fancy  that  my  wish  has  brought 

You  to  this  quiet  room, 
Where  I  sit  pond'ring  over  thoughts 

That  sprung  from  heart  and  head. 
Perchance  as  restless  as  my  own, 

Of  the  undying  dead. 

They  are  your  rivals,  dear, 

These  few  old  £ashion*d  books, 
All  that  I  have  to  free  me  from 

The  glamour  of  your  looks. 
All  that  can  fill  my  empty  life 

Or  give  it  a  new  aim. 
More  stem  than  dreams  of  love  could  give 

The  hope  of  future  fame. 

Some  day,  my  lady,  far  off  now. 

When  you  are  growing  old, 
And  have  outliv'd  romantic  dreams, 

Perhaps  you  will  be  told 


That  he  who  lov'd  you  long  ago 
Has  gain'd  the  fame  he  sought ; 

You  may  hear  this  but  cannot  know 
How  dearly  it  was  bought. 

The  pa^e  before  my  eyes  grows  dim, 

Your  image  grows  more  clear ; 
Too  well  I  know  nothing  on  earth 

Could  render  you  less  dear ; 
In  vain  I  try  to  cheat  myself. 

And,  looking  forward,  trace 
New  aims  achiev'd,  new  hopes  ful6ll'd, 

I  only  see  your  face. 

What  is  the  good  of  thought  and  toil  ? 

What  is  the  good  of  rest  ? 
What  is  the  good  of  living  on  ? 

'Tis  weary  work  at  best. 
What  is  the  good  of  love  that  ^as 

Never  quite  understood  ? 
Of  these  vain  driv'lling  naemories 

Alas !  what  is  the  good  ? 

God  keep  you,  my  beloved. 

Your  fate  is  in  His  hands, 
God  give  me  strength  through  life  to  do 

Whatever  He  commands. 
Perhaps  you  may  believe  me  false, 

Perhaps  I  have  seem'd  so ; 
How  true  has  been  my  love  for  you, 

God  grant  you  yet  may  know. 

E.M.J 


"What  do  you  ask  for  this  sketch?*'  i 
Sir  Joshua  Rejrnolds  to  an  old  picture-deu 
whose  portfolio  he  was  looking  over.  "  T«l| 
guineas,  your  honour "  •*  Twenty  penct 
suppose  you  mean?"  "No,  sir;  it  is  ^ 
would  have  tak^n  twenty  pence  for  it  tlus 
ing ;  but  if  you  think  it  worth  looking  at,  i 
world  will  think  it  worth  buying."  Sir  Tfli 
ordered  him  to  send  the  sketch  nome,  and| 
him  the  money. 
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S^aknu;  ax,  i^t  §amt  at  l^e  Jfoiir  WiuQU. 

By    EDWARD    HENEAGE    DERING, 

of  the  "  Chieftain's  Daugkiet-  and  oi/ier  Poems ^^^   *'  Grey's   Court,"   etc.,  €tc. 


^HAPPER  \^.— {Continued.) 
IHILE  1  remained  by  the  death  bed  of 
my  benefactress,  my  overwhelming- 
sensation  of  K^ief  was  characterised 
,  by  remorse,  whereas  afterwards  pas- 
pgrel  was  the  predominant  cjuality  of  the 
J  by  which  my  heart  Mas  tortured  till  it 
'  feel  Tjo  ior»>fer^ 
.  I  went  up  to  ihe  bedside,  and  told  what  I  had 
If  i  without  delay  or  excuse ;  and  it  cost  me  no 
^T  '0  do  so,  for  1  was  calmly  reckless.  I  had 
j^i'^^pe  whatever  in  this  world  or  the  next,  for  1 
B  ^j-cttd  the  one— yes.  ycSp  dooH  leli  me  I 


didn't,  or  try  to  persuade  me  that  I  can  undo  it— 
I  had  rejected  the  one,  and  thrown  away  the 
other;  but  I  had  some  good  feeling  left,  such  as 
a  dog  shows  towards  a  person  who  has  been  kind 
to  him,  and  I  was  perfectly  reckless  as  to  what 
any  one  might  say,  think,  or  do  about  me.  So  I 
said  just  this  ; 

"  '  I  have  deceived  you.  Your  brother's  heir  is 
alive—his  only  surviviiig  son*  The  count  told 
me  so/ 

"' May  Gad  forgive  you,  my  child,'  she  said. 
'  I  dare  say  you  were  fearfully  tempted,  and  I,  ac 

least,  have  no  right  to  reproach  you.Y     ,  ,.  „  .  ..^ 
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"  '  But  I  will  at  once  repair  the  mischief  I  have 
done/  said  I,  *  cost  what  it  may.  I  will  order  the 
carriage  this  moment,  go  to  Bramscote,  make  the 
count  find  out  your  brother's  grandson — he  is  in 
England,  perhaps,  and  bring  the  priest  straight 
back  to  you/ 

"  I  then  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  when  the 
maid  came  running  in,  breathless,  thinking  that 
her  mistress  had  been  suddenly  taken  worse,  I 
told  her  to  order  the  carriage  immediately — any 
carriage — whatever  could  be  got  ready  soonest. 
She  stared,  but  I  repeated  the  order  in  a  tone  that 
stopped  all  questioning.  Mrs.  Sherborne  looked 
at  me  earnestly,  and  said  (oh  I  I  recollect  every 
word  she  said) : 

"  *  Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  that.  It  is  the  one 
matter  that  concerns  me  now.' 

'*  *  But  I  must  get  ready,'  s^id  I,  for  I  thought 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

**  *  Stay  a  moment,*  she  replied.  '  I  wish  to  say 
one  word  more.  I  have  told  my  son  all,  and  im- 
plored him  to  make  restitution  for  me,  if  he  ever 
finds  my  brother's  heir,  reserving  for  himself  what 
was  his  father's  fortune,  what  was  mine  by  my 
father's  marriage  settlement,  and  what  was  his 
own  younger  son's  portion.  For  you  know,  or 
perhaps  you  don't,  that  he  is  the  youngest  of 
eight  children— all  dead;  and  it  has  been  the 
same  with  his  children,  too — it  has  not  prospered, 
that  evil  deed  of  mine.  Now,  I  in  treat  you,  never 
miss  an  opportunity,  and  if  you  succeed  in  finding 
the  heir,  remind  my  son  of  what  I  said  to  him, 
and  if  my  son  should  be  dead,  tell  Ats  heir.  Tell 
how  ill  It  has  prospered.  Tell— oh !  you  know 
what  to  tell ;  but  I  fear  that  he  will  not  do  it, 
still  less  his  heir.  I  am  weak  and  can  talk  but 
little  at  a  time,  and  I  must  reserve  my  remaining 
strength.  Go,  my  child,  and  bring  the  priest- 
God  bless  you  for  thinking  of  that!  Stay  a 
moment.  Open  that  top  drawer  of  the  chest  of 
drawers  between  the  windows— the  top  drawer 
nearest  this  way ;  take  out  a  bunoh  of  keys,  and 
open  my  desk  with  one  of  them — it  is  labelled.  In 
the  desk  you  will  find  the  paper  directed  to  you. 
It  tells  what  I  have  left  you  in  a  codicil  of  my  will, 
which  I  made  six  months  ago  ;  and  also  about — 
having  Masses  said  for  me— I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  do  it,  and  I  could  trust  no  one  else.  Oh ! 
how  I  wish  you  would  see  him  yourself  when  he 
comes.  Now  go — my  strength  will  not  last  much 
longer — go— as  fast  as  you  can.* 

'*  I  threw  on  a  bonnet  and  cloak,  ran  down- 
stairs, and  jumping  into  the  carriage— it  was  a 
gig— told  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Bramscote  as 
hard  as  he  could  go.  He  looked  at  me  inquir- 
ingly for  an  instant,  touched  his  hat,  and  put  the 
horse  into  a  gallop. 

"When  we  reached  Bramscote  (and  whether 
the  people  who  met  us  stared  or  not,  I  never 
noticed)  I  sprang  out,  rang  the  bell  violently,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  said,  '  I  want 
the  priest  to  come  with  me  to  a  dying  person — ^go 
and  fetch  him  ; '  and  I  stayed  in  the  hall  while  the 
servant  took  the  message. 

''  The  priest  was  at  home,  and  came  instantly. 
I  don't  know  how  three  people  sat  in  a  gig,  but 
I  know  that  we  did  so,  and  we  drove  back  as  fast 
as  we  had  come.  I  took  him  to  Mrs.  Sherborne, 
a^d,  shutting  myself  in  my  own  room,  walked  up 


and  down — I  know  not  how  long.  I  could  vAk 
still,  though  I  was  so  weak  that  I  could  half 
stand  if  I  stopped  for  a  moment. 

•*  Well,  I  am  coming  near  the  end  of  thestflq 
—the  miserable  story  which  has  been  trying  ja« 
patience  so  long.     I  will  finish  it  in  a  few^  woA 
The    priest  remained  with  Mrs.   Sherborne  1M 
hours,  I  should  think,  perhaps  more.    She  nil 
wonderfully,  and  lived  for  a  fortnight  after  tM 
I  was  with  her  when    she  died.    I  have 
heard  from   my*  own   family  since  then.    I 
written  many  times,  but  had  no  answer.   Wli 
they  ever  heard  that  my  keeping  back  the! 
from   Mrs.   Sherborne  had  deprived  my  si 
husband  of  the  estate,  I  don't  know.    I  si 
not  be  surprised  if  it  were  so.     But  I  cannot 
be  sure  that  the  two  persons — he,  my  brothai 
law,  and  the  lost  heir,  are  identical.    My  cT^ 
to  discover  it  at  the  time  were  fruitless, 
count  had  left  Bramscote.     Mr.  Sherborne 
very  angry  when   I  pressed  him  to  try  to  ( 
out  his  mother's  wishes.     He  said  that  his  i 
had  lost  the  property  legally  for  treason  (« 
was  untrue),  and  hinted  that  I  had  trumped 
the  whole  story,  or  been  bribed  by  my  sisttf 
bother  him  about  it ;  and  he  talked  in  the  si 
strain  to  other   people.    But    I    never  saw  I 
again.     He  died  many  years   afterwards,  ai 
think  I  told  you.     It  was  thirty  years  ago. 
was  a  very  old  man.     He  had  left  the  propeflj 
a   great    niece.     She    was  married  to  a  M. 
Beaufoy  who  had  another  property  at  the  od 
side  of  the  county.     I  forget  the  name  of 
place.      She  had  two  sons.     Her  husband  i 
soon  afterwards ;  she  lived  with  her  sons  at  Bl 
ley.     My  health,  which  entirely  broke  (kwnJ 
Mrs.    Sherborne's  death,  incapacitated  me, 
many  y^ars,  from  making  any  effort  to  find' 
lost  heir.    For  many  years  I  never  left  my  rol 
scarcely  my  bed.     They  said   1  had  injured 
self  internally  when  I  jumped  into  the  river, 
the  time  I  was  able  to .  get  about,  Mrs.  9 
home's  eldest  son  was  dead.    He  died  in  the  f 
1837,  ^^^^  was  twenty- three  years  after— 1 
three  years.    Then  the  niece  came  to  Haxeley, 
lived  there  till  she  died  six  years  ago.   U 
nothing  about  it  to  her,  because  I  knew  it^ 
use  ta&ing  to  a  woman  whose  son  was  to  inb 
Well,  then,  she  died,  and  this  man  came  into  j 
session — he  was  her  second  son,  and  he  tock  \ 
name  of  Sherborne,  as  his  brother  had  done, 
went  to  him  one  day  and  told  him  all  as  old  wi 
Sherborne  had  desired.     He  got  rid  of  the  qua 
tion  by  saying  that,  as  the  heir  had  not  be* 
found,  it  would  be  idle  to  make  magnaaun* 
resolutions.    What  he  would  do  if  the  ^J^ 
to  be  found  I  cannot  say.    He  is  not  niarnM 
and  he  must  be  over  forty,  or  thereabouts.  V 
say  he  had  a  disappointment  some  years  ag< 
At  any  rate  I  will  try  him  if  I  can.    It  is  thefli 
object  of  my  life.    Now,  can  either  of  youpjtij 
in  the  way  of  finding  the  heir  ?    I  have  no  mea> 
no  acquaintances,  and  as  a  last  resource  I  ^ 
up  and  addressed  you  both  in  Brams«)tc  Pa« 
Although  I  had  noticed  you  and  the  priest  w 
ing  with  Mr.  Sherborne  by  my  house  on  your  n 
to  Bramscote  the  day  before,  our  ro****"^,^ 
night  was  quite  accidental.     I  generally  «^**2 
towards  dark,  and  on  that  occasion  I  Ii*ppf°** 
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to  eiteod  my  walk  along  the  path  where  you  met 
me.  As  soon  as  I  saw  a  priest,  I  said  to  myself, 
'  Wbo  knows  but  he  may  be  able  to  help  me  f    At 
all  events  1  am  sure  of  being  well  advised  as  to 
what  I  ought  to  do  '—yes,  yes  !    I  know  ^Aa/. 
AodwhenI  saw  he  was  a  foreigner,  I  thought  I 
might  have  two  possible  chances— the  chance  of 
his  making  inquiries  for  me  in  England,  and  the 
diaoce  (dim  and  distant  if  you  wilT,  but  still  the 
bare  chance^  of  his  being  able  to  trace  out  some- 
thing  abroad.    I  have  neither  friend  nor  acquaint- 
ance, and,  as  I  know  that  a  priest  is  never  sur- 
prised, can  hold  his  tongue,  and  is  trained  to 
I  advise,  I  followed  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and 
^oke.    Why  didn't  I  speak  to  the  priest  of  the 
woo,  you  will  say,  as  soon  as  I  became  suffi- 
itAf  recovered  from  my  long  illness  to  turn  my 
feUto  the  subject  once  more  ?  I  will  tell  you  why. 
*  Alter   Mrs.    Sherborne's    death    I     became 
kdened.    I  said  to  myself,  '  My  half  desire  to 
k  a  Catholic  has  only  brought  desolation  into 
«f  heart.     If  I  had  not  felt  that  half  desire  I 
ln}uld  not  have  been  afraid  of  speaking  to  the 
fnest  about  Mrs.  Sherborne  when  she  sent  me  to 
tramscote  with   that  intention ;  and  if  he  had 
tome  to  see  her,  as  no  doubt  he  would  have  done, 
■  could  not  have  ventured  to  withhold  the  fact 
hat  her  brother's  heir  was  alive  and  in  England, 
kecaose  she  would  certainly  have  mentioned  .the 
abject  to  him.     Therefore  it  was  not  my  fault, 
lot  the  fault  of  the  religion.' 
"That  was   what    I  said  to  myself;    and  I 
looded  over  it,  and  hated  the  sight  of  a  priest, 
id  neglected,  as  far   as   that   went,  her  last 
nhes.    For  I  lived  a  sort  of  unspiritual  interior 
fe,  contemplating  the  memories  of  past  passions ; 
3d  it  was  many,  many  years  before  the  volcano 
Bt  was  in  me  became  quite  extinct.    Time,  age, 
id  solitude  have  done  their  work  now ;  and  I 
Bd  almost  made  up  mv  mind  that  I  would  write 
kthe  priest  about  it  when  I  met  you  both.    Can 
pherof  you  help  me  ?    Oh  I  don't  say  you  can't." 
k*' The  main  difficulty  in  the  case,''  said  Don 
kcolini,  "would  be  to  persuade  the  man  in  pos- 
pnioQ  to  give  up  the  property." 
"Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  and  see  only  the  diffi- 
Think  it  over,  and  come  to  me  to-morrow, 
for  pity's  sake.  I  am  old  and  very  much  broken 
n,  though  I  may  seem  to  be  active.   I  shall  not 
tbog.    Promise  me  you  will  come." 
Ido  promise,"  said  Don  Pascolini. 
Ton,  *  said  she,  turning  to  me,  **  may  perhaps 
it  more  difficult  to  get  away— you  will  be  out 
wting.    I  think  1  can  manage  after  a  fashion 
mi  an   interpreter.     Goodbye,    and   thank 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  both." 
^e  rose,  shook  hands  with  us,  and  sank  down 
A  her  chair,  evidently  exhausted  more  than  the 
tt  fatigue  of  telling  a  long  story  would  warrant. 
ta  getting  up  again  with  an  effort,  just  as  we 
K  leaving  the  room,  she  rang  the  bell,  and 
*^  gracefully.  The  same  old  woman  who  had 
*wd  the  door  when  we  arrived  came  hobbling 
to  let  us  out,  and  we  set  off  homewards  at  a 
« that  was  not  kept  up  very  long. 
Wthc  end  of  the  first  half-mile  Don  Pascolini 
^  his  hat  on  his  forehead  significantly,  and 
K^  to  step  short.  Observing  this,  I  slackened 
•w.   He  appeared  to  appreciate  the  change. 


but  said  nothing,  nor  did  I.  Not  till  we  were  in- 
side the  park  at  Bramscote  did  either  of  us  break 
silence.  Of  course  I  spoke  first,  having  nothinj: 
to  say  worth  hearing ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
I  said  just  the  wrong  thing,  just  what  I  would  not 
have  said,  too,  if  I  had  learned  to  feel  responsi- 
bilities before  my  habits  were  formed.    I  said  : 

"That  was  a  very  interesting  story;  but  is  it 
worth  while  doing  anything  about  her,  not  knowing 
what  it  may  entail  ?  " 

He  made  no  answer,  but  just  looked  up  for  an 
instant  with  an  expression  of  slight  disappoint- 
ment, by  which  I  felt  thoroughly  reproved. 

"Then  you  think  you  can  do  something  for 
her?  "  said  l. 

"  I  cannot  say  yet,"  he  replied. 

"In  spite  of  her  repeated  protests,"  said  I,  **  I 
fancy  that  she  has  a  half-unconscious  longing  to 
be  received  into  the  Church." 

"  Possibly,"  said  he ;  "I  hope  it  may  turn 
out  so." 

*'  What  do  you  think  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  said  he. 

"  But  will  she  follow  her  inclinations  or  resist 
them?"  said  I. 

"If  you  had  seen  as  much  of  sin  and  suffering 
as  I  have,"  he  replied,  **  you  would  know  too  well 
what  an  unstable  thing  human  nature  is  to  trust  it 
much." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  house,  and  on 
looking  instinctively  at  our  watches,  found  that  it 
was  nearly  three  o'clock. 

[Here  ends  this  fragment  of  autobjography  in  a 
manner  that  reminds  one  of  the  symbolical  hot 
potato,  so  suddenly  does  Reginald  Moreton  drop 
it.  His  own  words  give  some  clue  to  the  reason 
of  his  so  doing.  He  said  that  he  would  omit  the 
part  of  self,  in  a  certain  sense  ;  and  he  kept  his 
word,  for  he  has  described  others,  not  himself. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  remain  always  an  outsider 
in  the  drama  of  life,  and  he  discovered  the  fact 
about  this  time.] 

CHAPTER  X. 
[As  Moreton 's  private  journal  here  comes  to  an 
abrupt  and  premature  end,  whilst  the  interrupted 
story,  which  is  indeed  sufficiently  strange  to 
interest  the  general  reader,  has  not  even  begun  to 
develop  itself,  the  Editor  (who  is  anonymous, 
because  he  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  events 
about  to  be  recorded)  will  continue  the  narrative, 
endeavouring,  for  the  sake  of  unity,  to  identify 
himself  with  Moreton's  manner  of  writing  and 
habits  of  thought.] 

A  thing  of  beauty  ii  a  joy  (or  ever.— Kbats. 

Not  if  it  is  a  young  lady  with  whom  you  are  hope- 
lessly in  love — 

As  Reginald  Moreton  thought,  while  he  meditated 
with  much  prudence  and  profundity  on  that  subject, 
the  cause  of  his  meditation  being  Miss  Arden. 

Sir  Roger  Arden  had  three  daughters.  The 
eldest  was  a  nun  in  a  convent  at  I^dchester, 
about  twenty  miles  off;  the  other  two  we  have 
already  seen — and  so  had  Moreton,  especially  the 
elder,  of  whom  he  has  left  us  no  description  at  all. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  at  the  dinner-party, 
a  young  man,  of  whose  name  Sherborne  had  with 
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some  impatience  declared  himself  ignorant,  was 
observed  to  let  his  attention  wander  definitely 
away  from  the  lady  who  sat  next  to  him.  The 
definite  attraction  was  the  youngest  Miss  Arden. 
But  where  was  the  other  ?  Moreton  has  told  us 
nothing  about  her,  though  she  was  at  that  dinner- 
table,  among  the  three  or  four  and  twenty  people 
whom  he  described  rather  minutely ;  but  he  was 
not  so  reticent  with  himself.  Exhaustively,  to  his 
own  mind  if  not  to  the  subject,  did  he  theorize  on 
the  fate  of  the  hypothetical  man  who  should  have 
an  unrequited,  or  otherwise  unfortunate,  attach- 
ment to  just  such  a  girl  as  she  was;  and,  with 
the  comic  seriousness  of  one  who  is  playing  with 
edged  tools,  he  decided  that  such  cases  were  fatal 
to  the  universality  of  Keats's  dictum,  inasmuch 
as,  under  such  circumstances,  the  thing  of  beauty 
would  be  a  grief  instead  of  a  joy — a  very  great 
grief,  so  great,  that  at  length,  when  he  thought  of 
It  in  her  presence,  and  still  more  in  her  absence, 
he  be^an  to  find  the  idea  first  disagreeable,  then 
annoying,  then  indefinitely  painful.  But  when  it 
came  to  that,  he  said  to  himself  sharply  : 

"Nonsense,  to  suppose  that  I  should  have 
thought  of  imaginary  cases,  as  if  it  were  myself 
all  the  while." 

Having  decided  thus,  to  his  own  disturbance 
rather  than  satisfaction,  he  allowed  himself,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  to  seek  her  society  and  make 
the  most  of  it ;  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  impedi- 
ment, but,  as  it  happened,  quite  the  reverse.  For 
it  so  chanced  that  the  rest  of  the  par^  staying 
in  the  house  had  settled  down  into  their  talking 
by  a  kind  of  natural  selection,  as  people  in 
country  houses  are  wont  to  do  ;  and  thus  it  came 
to  ^ass  that,  finding  his  choice  often  limited,  he 
limited  it  still  further,  seeing  no  danger  to  him- 
self, but  only  to  some  person  or  persons  unknown, 
who  might  not  be  as  careful  as  he  was  in  taking 
their   own  heart- soundings.    Thus  he  talked  to 

her  a  little  at  various  times  afterwards,  until 

But  this  sentence  must  be  finished  in  the  next 
chapter :  in  this  it  has  no  place. 

Sir  Roger  Arden,  who  retained  the  spirit,  and 
kept  up  the  practice,  of  a  certain  old-fashioned 
and  innerited  friendliness  in  hospitality,  which 
is  now  so  rare  that  people  would  seem  to  have 
sold  this  portion  of  their  social  birthright,  and 
left  the  pnceof  it  among  the  unclaimed  dividends, 
had  invited  him,  not  for  three  davs'  fatiguing 
festivities,  with  a  batttu  in  the  middle  and  a  long 
railway  journey  at  each  end,  but  for  a  fiill  fort- 
night, with  a  margin  to  it;  and  had  expressed 
himself  to  that  effect  more  than  once.  This  in- 
vitation Moreton  had  accepted  with  genuine,  not 
conventional  pleasure,  a  pleasure  derived  as  much 
from  the  way  in  which  it  was  given  as  from  the 
visit  itself.  For,  indeed,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
meet  a  man  who  has  the  art  of  making  you  feel 
that  he  is  glad  to  see  you ;  and  it  has  the  pecu- 
liarity, which  those  who  suffer  from  its  absence 
had  rather  it  had  not,  of  being  uncommon ;  but 
especially  pleasant  is  it  when  the  manner  that 
impresses  it  is  the  reflex  of  a  reality  within,  as  Sir 
Roger  Arden' 8  was,  and  not  a  fair  imitation, 
which  betrays  its  spuriousness  at  the  first  tes\ 

Another  guest  was  going  to  stay  as  long — ^the 
young  man  who  would  not  attend  properly  to  the 
mstructive  conversation  of  Mrs.  Linus  Jones.    H^ 


turned  out  to  be  a  Count   de  Bergerac,  and  a 
Pontifical  Zouave. 

Don  Pascolini,  too,  had  deferred  his  departure. 
Of  the  remainder,  some  were  to  return  for  a  ball, 
after  visiting  elsewhere,  at  distances  varying  from 
five  and  twenty  miles  to  three  hundred ;  others 
migrated  finally  at  the  end  of  the  conventional 
three  days.  From  the  end  of  these  three  dap 
until  the  day  before  the  ball  which  was  to  take 
place  at  Bramscote,  Moreton  and  the  Zouave  had 
full  opportunities  of  making  their  own  game,  if 
they  had  any  game  to  make. 

The  length  of  Moreton's  visit  accounts  fortfce 
length  of  the  broken-off  autobiography,  which  i» 
written  during  that  time.  The  immediate  caiat 
of  his  writing  it  was  this :  returning  late,  after 
his  interview  with  Mrs.  Atherstone,  and  findmg, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  between  luncheon 
and  afternoon  tea  in  a  full  country  house,  that 
every  one  had  disappeared  either  out  of  doore  or 
upstairs,  he,  for  want  of  necessary  occupatioo. 
began  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  just  heard;  and 
he  said  to  himself : 

'*  I  will  write  it  all  down  ;  for  though,  of  course, 
nothing  can  come  of  it,  it  is  very  intcrestin|  as 
far  as  it  goes,  particularly  those  simple  records  d 
persecution,  in  the  different  shapes  it  assumed 
against  the  much-tried  Catholics  of  England." 

He  went  to  his  room  and  sat  down  to  write j 
but  after  he  had  written  about  half  a  page,  th4 
idea  occurred  to  him  that  the  story  had  better  h 
prefaced  by  some  account  of  the  house  where  a 
was  told,  the  person  who  told  it,  the  cause  of  lu 
going  there,  the  place  he  came  from,  the  reasoi 
why  he  was  at  that  place. 

And  thus  he  found  himself  beginning  the  aoto- 
biography  which  afterwards  canae  to  so  abrupt  ~ 
end.  By  the  time  he  had  finished  the  first  chs 
ter,  and  carefully  flattened  the  pages  on  soi 
fresh  blotting-paper,  people  were  again  tallring 
natural  selection  in  the  library,  accompanied 
the  soothing  strains  of  a  hissing  urn.  It  was 
witching  hour  of  afternoon  tea,  and  M( 
could  not  choose  but  talk  to  Miss  Arden; 
would  he  have  chosen  differently  if  he  could. 

Many  people  would  have  thought  that  theiri 
versation  had  nothing  in  it,  and  yet  would ' 
felt  otherwise  of  its  effects  on  themselves, 
mountain  air  refreshes  us,  thouf^h  we  are  so 
stituted  that  we  cannot  see  it,  and  the  \aiit 
that   conversation    would   have    benefited 
hearers  who  were  quite  incapable  of  knowing 
Each  not  only  drew  from  the  other,  without 
or   self- consciousness,  the   best    that  was 
there,  but  also  saw  it  in  the  most  favourably 
light,  as  when,  in  the  physical  order,  we  sce^ 
building  bathed  in  moonbeams,  or  a  line  of 
tant  hiUs  at  sunset ;  and  this  unconscioos  i 
made  them  perfectly  natural  to  themselves  as 
as  to  each  other. 

Yet,  even  in  this  similarity  of  feeling  there 
a  difference  ;  for  was  not  one  of  them  a  woi 
and  not  only  a  woman  but  a  ^rl.  and  not  only 
girt  but  a  Catholic  girl  ?    The  difference  of  c 
was  this :  Miss  Arden  was  natural,  bat  not 
scions  of  the  fact  as  applicable  to  the 
Moreton  was  natural,  and  conscioos  of  as  tt 
nal   cause  for  being  so.    He    was  not.  ii  ' 
conscious  about  himself  in  reference  to  hii 
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absolutely,  or  io  reference  to  her  as  individually 
afiktio^liis  self-esteem,  which  I  suppose  would 
be  self-consciousness  fur  et  simple  ;  but  he  was 
coDsdous  about  himself  in  reference  to  her,  and 
be  made  the  subtle  distinction  that  it  was  in  refer- 
ence to  her  separately,  not  in  connection  with  any 
feelings  of  his  own.    Lucian,  in  his  "Dialogues 
I  ofthe  Dead,"  represents  Menippus  walking  after 
I  Cresus  and  Sardanapalus,  telling  them  that  he 
!  will  persistently  continue  to  din  into  their  ears, 
i  "Know  thyself;"  a  piece  of  advice  which,  by 
flat  time,  they  might  be  supposed  no  longer  to 
fe(^e.    He  would  have  been  of  more  use  appa- 
RBlly  at  Moreton's  elbow  just  then,  while  the 
•kit"  of  the  tea-urn  was  *'  hissing  in  steam  on 
Is  on  "  square  table,  and  divers  people  were 
i^to  like  the  coloured  milk-and-water  which, 
Jieountry  houses  of  the  i>eriod,  is  sometimes  dis- 
psed,  with  much  dignity,  between  the  hours  of 
fveaod  six  p.m.,  under  the  name  of  tea. 
After  a  while  the  party  began  to  disperse,  and 
Moreton  with  the  rest ;  but  there  were  many  more 
days  before  him  in  that  house,  and  he  made  use 
«f  them  in  a  way  which  caused  the  limits  of  time 
to  seem  beside  the  question  of  the  moment ;  so 
fiiat,  taking  the   beautiful   in  a   comprehensive 
sense,  we  may  fairly  suppose  him  to  have  had  a 
«gue  impression  that  *'  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
■revcr.'^ 

{JTobe  conhnued,) 


I         RELIQUES  OF  MY  MOTHER. 


These  little  reliques  of  my  mother — 

How  precious  are  they  in  my  eyes. 
Though  nought  they  seem  unto  another, 

Yet  for  her  sake  them  do  I  prize. 
No  miser  holds  his  golden  treasure 

More  dear  than  I  these  trifles  few, 
Their  worth  to  me  no  gold  can  measure, 

For,  mother,  they  belonged  io  you. 

Here  are  the  cuffs  for  me  she  knitted. 

The  very  winter  that  she  died. 
Ne'er  since  have  I  my  hands  permitted 

To  wear  them,  they  are  laid  aside, 
Her  latest  gift— a  little  token 

Of  all  the  love  she  had  for  me. 
Ah  1  now  all  earthly  ties  are  broken. 

How  great  her  love  I  clearly  see. 

Here  is  the  case  that  holds  her  glasses, 

Methinks  I  see  her  wear  them  still. 
At  me  she  smiles,  and  oh,  there  passes. 

Right  through  my  heart  a  yearning  thrill. 
Oh  mother  !  dearer  now  than  ever, 

God  grant  that  we  may  meet  again 
In  heaven's  courts,  no  more  to  sever. 

No  more  to  suffer  grief  and  pain. 

May  God,  Who  bids  us  all  to  honour 
Our  father  and  our  mother  dear, 

In  His  great  mercy  look  upon  her, 
And  to  His  glory  bring  her  near. 

There,  purified  from  sin's  last  traces, 
To  praise  her  Saviour  evermore  ; 

And  pray  for  me,  too,  whilst  she  praises. 
Thai  I  may  join  b-.T  ^one  before. 

John  Wilson 


SOME  ANIMALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 


HAVE  always  loved  animals — ^frora 
the  time  when,  as  a  very  small  child, 
I  carefully  treasured  microscopic 
frogs  and  such  interesting  specimens 
— till  now,  when  I  think  nothing  in 
this  world  comes  so  near  perfection  as  my  horse ; 
and  as  I  always  see  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
anything  written  by  a  real  lover  of  animals,  I 
think  perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  resemble 
me  in  this  respect,  and  may  find  some  little  in- 
terest in  these  recollections  of  a  few  of  my  friends. 
No  one,  I  think,  who  studies  the  various  charac- 
ters of  animals,  can  fail  to  be  well  repaid ;  and  I, 
for  one,  am  never  tired  of  observing  and  marvel- 
ling at  their  many  great  and  noble  qualities— their 
ready  sympathy,  their  keen  sense  of  humour,  and, 
greatest  of  all  their  charms,  to  my  mind,  their 
exquisite  gift  of  silence,  which  raises  them  at 
once  above  the  commonplace  (to  which  so  many 
of  mankind  are  hopelessly  condemned),  and  makes 
them  such  perfect  companions. 

The  idiosyncrasies,  too,  of  individual  animals,  and 
the  friends  they  form  with  others  of  quite  different 
species,  are  a  very  interesting  study ;  one  of  the 
most  curious  instances  of  this  last-named  pecu- 
liarity that  ever  came  under  my  notice  was  the 
case  of  a  horse  belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
whose  most  devoted  ally  was  a  pig.  During  the 
summer  months  the  two  friends  lived  in  an  orchard, 
from  which  they  constantly  escaped  into  the  ad- 
joining field ;  and,  as  the  gate  which  separated 
the  two  was  fastened  with  a  chain  and  a  piece  of 
wood,  nobody  could  imagine  how  they  got 
through,  till  at  last  they  were  watched,  when  the 
pig  was  seen  to  lift  the  gate  (which  hung  a  little) 
on  his  nose  while  the  horse  took  the  piece  of  wood 
from  the  chain  with  his  teeth.  The  rest  was  then 
easy,  and  they  walked  through  the  gate  to  "  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new."  This  would  scarcely  be 
believed,  I  daresay,  by  many  people,  who  take  no 
notice  of  animals,  and  are  perfectly  astonished 
when  they  do  anything  clever. 

One  of  the  first  pets  that  I  can  remember  dis- 
tinctly is  a  dog  that  we  had  when  we  were 
children ;  a  very  fine  black  and  tan  terrier  of  a 
kind  that  I  very  seldom  see  now.  He  was  given 
to  my  mother  when  he  was  ^uite  a  puppy,  and  a 
more  light-hearted  and  mischief-lovmg  do^  I 
have  never  met.  The  recollection  of  his  laughing 
face  comes  back  to  me  as  I  write,  undimmed 
through  such  a  long  vista  of  years !  All  puppies, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  gnaw  everything  indis- 
(5riminately;  but  in  him  the  propensity  survived 
long  after  he  ought  to  have  attained  the  years  of 
discretion,  if  discretion  ever  does  belong  to  any 
particular  year  or  years,  which  I  for  one  do  not 
believe  1  I  think  he  must  have  had  the  organ  of 
destructiveness  very  largely  developed.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  organ  in  dogs  lies  anywhere 
near  where  it  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  human 
head — (though  my  faith  is  not  strong  in  cranios- 
copy)  certainly  we  always  knew  when  he  was  in  a 
particularlv  mischievous  mood  by  his  carefully  rub- 
bing both  his  ears  over  with  his  paws.  Nothing 
was  safe  from  his  ravages;  I  have  yet  a  little 
prayer-book  whose  four  comers  he  neatly  bit  off, 
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the  cover  of  which  bears  still  the  numerous  marks 
of  his  teeth  which  he  left  upon  it. 

I  remember  his  once  deliberately  tearing  up  one 
of  a  pair  of  new  boots  belonging  to  the  cook, 
which  she  had  put  to  air  before  the  fire,  and  as 
she  was  a  very  violent  woman  I  fear  he  must  have 
had  rather  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour. 

His  worst  fault  was  his  love  for  hunting  sheep, 
for  which  it  Was  quite  useless  to  punish  him.  I 
believe  he  considered  a  good  beating  a  very  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  delights  of  the  chase,  for  he 
was  quite  incorrigible.  His  last  offence  in  this  line 
was  committed  while  I  was  at  school,  when  he  not 
only  hunted  a  sheep  down  and  broke  its  leg,  but 
so  worried  it  that  it  had  to  be  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  of  course  my  father  had  it  on  his  hands. 
I  have  heard  my  elder  sisters  say  they  were  rather 
tired  of  mutton  for  some  time  after.  So  poor 
Prince's  doom  was  sealed,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
part  with  him. 

Another  of  our  earliest  pets  was  a  canary  be- 
longing to  my  brother ;  he  had  a  great  many  birds 
of  one  kind  and  another,  and  I  only  mention 
him  as  he  was  remarkable  for  his  inventive  genius. 
One  instance  of  this  only  I  will  give,  and  that 
is  the  way  in  which  he  used  to  let  us  know  when 
he  was  hungry.  He  had  rather  a  small  seed 
tin  in  his  cage,  and  when  he  had  finished  his 
allowance  and  wanted  more  he  used  to  unfasten  his 
little  tin  and  throw  it  out  upon  the  ground.  I  have 
seen  him  over  and  over  again  put  his  head  out  of 
the  hole  where  the  water-glass  ou^ht  to  have  been 
(but  was  not)  to  see  if  the  fastenmg  were  undone 
outside,  and  I  think  this  rather  a  curious  instance 
of  invention  in  a  small  bird.  He  grew  so  tame  that 
he  used  to  be  always  let  out  at  meals,  when  he 
would  help  himself  to  any  dish  which  pleased  him 
in  spite  of  all  remonstrances.  He  also  did  various 
clever  tricks,  and  was  altogether  a  most  fas- 
cinating little  fellow ;  but  I  grieve  to  say  he  came 
to  an  untimely  end,  for  one  day,  when  my  mother 
was  ill,  he  was  taken  to  her  room  to  visit  her,  for 
she  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  I  suppose  the 
strange  room  confused  him,  for  he  flew  at  once 
into  the  fire,  and  although  he  was  immediately 
rescued  and  apparently  unhurt,  the  shock  must 
have  killed  him,  for  the  next  morning  he  was 
dead  at  the  bottom  of  his  cage.  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  was  at  school  when  the  tragedy  occurred. 

Another  pet  we  had  as  children  was  a  hand- 
some Australian  parrokeet.  His  plumage  was 
V6ry  gorgeous,  but  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  him  was  his  extreme  huffiness.  His  dignity 
was  overpowering,  and  if  one  thing  offended  him 
more  than  another,  it  was  a  noise.  He  would 
scold  and  shake  his  tail — his  way  of  expressing 
great  displeasure — sometimes  if  we  only  raised 
our  Voices  a  little  higher  than  he  thought  quite 
necessary.  He  used  to  whistle :  "  Oh  dear ! 
what  can  the  matter  be?"  and  the  ridiculous 
picture  he  presented  when  he  got  out,  and  sat 
scolding  because  he  could  not  remember  the  tune", 
is  before  my  eyes  now  as  I  write. 

Since  I  have  grown  up  I  never  keep  anything 
in  a  caee,  as  I  am  too  fond  of  liberty  myself 
voluntarily  to  deprive  any  fellow- creature  of  it ; 
I  have  many  pensioners  that  come  regularly  to 
mfy  window  to  be  fed,  and  remind  me  with  loud 
dhirps  and  pecks  at  the  glass  if  I  have  omitted 


to  put  food  ready  for  them.  And  here  I  would 
say  one  word  to  those  who  love  birds  sufficieotly 
to  be  willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  to  feed  diem 
in  winter;  and  that  is  on  the  importance  of 
animal  food,  especially  during  anything  like  bard 
weather.  So  many  people  throw  out  crumbs,  and 
they  are  comparatively  of  so  little  use.  If  thej 
would  instead  have  little  scraps  of  meat  thtt 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  (I  have  all  ptoot 
saved  from  plates  at  lunch  and  dinner)  coUcctafr 
and  put  somewhere,  where  birds  can  get  at  i\mt 
they  would  save  many  valuable  lives,  and  lil 
very  little  trouble  and  no  expence  such  as  fs»y 
lovers  of  birds  that  I  know*,  go  to,  in  regulai^ 
buying  seed,  suet,  and  other  such  dainties  far 
their  feathered  friends. 

I  have  had,  at  different  times,  two  or  three 
owls,  and  charming  pets  they  are,  as  they  soon 
get  tame,  and  are  then  most  gentle,  affectionate, 
and  never  treacherous.     The  first  I  had  was  a 
beautiful  white  owl,  that  I  caught  one  spring  in 
the  ruins  of   an  old  abbey.     I  left  him  in  the 
garden  after  having  had  one  of  his  wings  cropped^ 
and  he  soon  got  to  know  me,  calling  out  to  me 
directly  he  saw  me,  and    sitting  on  my  finger 
while  I  walked  about  the  lawn  picking  up  slugt 
for  him.     My  father  constantly  told  me  that  I 
should  have  my  eyes  pecked  out,  for  I  used  to  1^ 
my  pet  kiss  me,  which  he  did  by  moving  his  beat 
over  my  cheek  ;  but  I  was  never  afraid.    I  think 
when  once  owls  are  tame  they  are  to  be  trusted, 
unlike  parrots,  which  never  seem  to  me  to  be  v^| 
particular  w/ia^  they  bite  if  they  are  frightened. 
My  love  of  liberty  led,  indirectly,  to  the  loss  of  mf 
owl— for  his  wing  grew,  and  he  flew  away,  and  l| 
never  saw  him  again. 

The  next  I  had  was  a  small  brown  owl, 
was  brought  for  me  in  the  autumn.  So  I  pat 
in  the  stables,  where  he  seemed  very  happy, 
made  great  friends  of  the  horses.  I  used 
stantly,  however,  to  bring  him  over  to  the  h 
when  he  would  sit  by  my  side  while  I  was  • 
ing,  or  working,  sometimes  playing  with  my 
and  always   quite  content  if   he  were  near 

But  I  cannot  write  of  him He 

under  a  white  rose  tree  by  the  north  wall  ia' 
sunshine,  and  in  the  summer  sweet  flowers "" 
around  his  grave,  and   I  stand  before  it 
times    till    all     is   hidden   by    the    mist  in 

eyes 

I  have  said  very  little  in  these  few  sketi 
about  horses,  though  I  have  known  many ;  but 
must  reserve  recollections  of  them  till  anol 
paper.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without 
word  about  my  horse.  I  mentioned  her 
beginning  this  article,  and  '*wiih  htf 
thus  much  shall  end;  **  though,  as  I  spoke 
her  as  perfection  there  does  not  seem  to 
much  more  to  be  said.  We  are  such  . 
friends  that  my  one  fear  is  that  1  may  outlive  her, 
and  the  only  change  that  I  could  desire  in  bertf 
that  she  should  be  half  her  age.  For.  shall  1  <m 
it?  she  is  ten  years  old.  ...  She  is  cveni 
little  over  ten.  .  .  .  but,  like  many  another  laay 
who  arrives  at  a  certain  age,  and  uisbcs  for » 
halt  in  the  unresting  march  of  time,  she  wt* 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  is  not  going  » 
be  any  more  than  ten  for  a  very  i^reat  many 
years.  ^  G.  M 
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EUGENE    VILLEFORT. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CHRISTIAN    BROTHER    AND    THE    BOY 
PENITENT. 

TERRIBLE  week  was  that  at  Castle 

Mortemar.     Folded   in    her    shroud 

and  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  white 

roses,  Adele,  on  the  anniversary  of 

her  birth,  lay  in  her  coffin. 

Her  unhappy  brother  was  in   a  raging  fever, 

ttagiaiog  in  his  delirium  that  Adele  stood  over 

Ilk,  and  reiterating  his  vow  of  vengeance  on  the 

jWBjcount. 

Tk  Countess  de  Mortemar  was  really  in  a  state 

if  nervous    prostration    which    she    had    often 

[  ^ted,  but  poor  Madame  Villefort,  whose  life 

bd  so  long  been  one  of  suflFering,  seemed  to  rally 

Bderthis  dreadful  blow.     Piously  submitting  to 

fte  terrible  dispensation  which  had  deprived  her  of 

1  Aerdaughter,  she  rose  from  her  sick  couch  to  attend 

tef  onrortanate  son.     Guilty  no  less  than  unfor- 

toate  was  Eugene,  for  he  had  truly  said  that  he 

fould  have  died  for  his  sister  ;  he  had  killed  her, 

tad  though  it  was  an  accident,  the  horrid  crime 

.rfmurder  was  on  his  soul,  as  it  was  his  intention 

toliave  stabbed  the  young  count. 

As  to  Adolphe,  after  the  6rst  horror  had  passed, 
lie  began  to  find  ex  *uses  for  himself  and  to  justify 
Ms  own  violence,  which  was  the  primary  cause  of 
fte  catastrophe.  He  had  no  pity  for  little  Pierre, 
kough  the  poor  child  was  in  a  dangerous  con- 
itioQ,  for  the  muscles  of  his  right  hand  had  been 
tera  and  lacerated  by  the  talons  of  the  wild  cat, 
led  the  wound  was  likely  to  gangrene.  All  the 
iteadful  business,  argued  De  Mortemar,  had 
•me  about  through  Pierre  going  into  the  aviary 
•ttd  setting  free  the  love-birds;  and  since  he, 
J^lpe,  had  intended  them  for  Adele,  it  was 
^aral  that  he  should  be  angry,  and  Pierre  de- 
**Ted  his  whipping.  As  to  Adele,  he  no  more 
*'  i  to  strike  her  with  the  whip  than  Eugene  had 
t  to  stab  her.  and  a  lash  from  a  little  dog- 
was  a  very  different  thing  to  a  stab  with  a 
.  Now  remorse  and  self-reproach  disturbed 
le  Comte's  content,  and  it  was  very  soothing 
^  use  his  own  fit  of  passion,  and  put  all  the 
on  poor  little  Pierre  and  wretched  Eugene. 
Ifcdame  de  Mortemar,  too,  in  her  fondness  for 
w  son,  was  only  too  ready  to  adopt  his  views, 
J^was  at  great  pains  to  console  him,  to  assure 
l*nbe  was  not  to  blame,  and  to  put  him  at  ease 
Ititb  bimself. 

M.  de  la  Tour,  also,  whose  fashionable  equani- 
mity eschewed  all  violent  passions,  h«artily  joined 
to  the  verdict  that  it  was  all  Eugene's  fault.  He 
Jntastep  further  in  finding  excuses  for  Adolphe 
w«»  did  the  young  gentleman  himself,  for  he  dis- 
ttwered  that  m  the  association  with  Eugene  the 
^nt  had  been  infected  with  his  bad  qualities. 
What  else  could  be  expected  from  suffering  a  peer 
J*  France  to  make  a  companion  of  a  lad  who, 
tboujfhhe  had  some  good  blood  in  his  veins,  had, 
through  his  mother's  poverty,  mixed  so  much  with 
»r*^^*  ignorant,  common  people,  that  he  was 
w>  better  than  they,  rather  worse,  perhaps,  for  he 
*as  catted  the  **  Ruffian  Boy."     Was  he  a  com- 


? anion  for  the  Comte  de  Mortemar  ?  M.  de  la 
our  took  great  blame  to  himself  that  he  had  not 
strongly  advised  madame  to  forbid  Adolphe 
making  a  friend  of  young  Villefort,  who  hafd- 
made  him  half  a  ruffian  like  himself. 

When  M.  de  la  Tour  thus  stated  the  case  tJ' 
Madame  de  Mortemar,  she  whimpered  a  little, 
and  reminded  him  how  sickly  and  feeble  her  son 
was  when  they  first  came  to  the  Cevennes,  and 
how  in  shooting  and  riding  and  scrambling  about 
the  mountains  with  Eugene  he  had  become  strong 
and  healthy.  The  tutor  was  a  little  puzzled  at 
this;  but  he  shook  his  head,  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  then  gravely  observed  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  robust  health  which 
Adolphe  now  enjoyed  was  compatible  with  the 
refinement  and  equanimity  of  a  Parisian  gentle- 
man, to  whom  the  muscles  and  brawny  frame  of  a 
peasant  were  by  no  means  necessary. 

But  it  was  not  his  foolish  mother  and  frivolous 
tutor  only  who  spoke  with  Adolphe  about  the 
terrible  catastrophe.  There  were  two  others 
whose  speech  contained  no  comforting  assurance 
for  him,  who  did  not  impose  any  portion  of  his  sin 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Eugene,  and  who  held  him 
but  a  degree  less  guilty  than  the  unfortunate  boy 
whose  future  life  must  be  made  up  of  remorse  and 
sorrow.  Bitter  but  wholesome  was  the  counsel  of 
these  real  friends  of  Adolphe.  In  vivid  colours 
they  showed  him  his  own  portrait,  and  in  pain 
and  humiliation  he  wa«  fain  to  admit  its  truth. 
There  was  no  deliberate  cruelty,  no  meanness  in 
the  violence  of  Eugene.  The  fatal  knife  was  in 
his  hand;  he  beheld  the  little  helpless  child  of 
seven  years  old,  and  his  dear  sister,  lashed  like 
dogs  in  a  kennel,  and  his  impulse,  however  blam- 
able,  was  to  defend  and  avenge  them.  By  this 
showing  it  seemed  that  the  worst  portion  of  the 
sin  was  not  with  Eugene,  but  with  Adolphe. 

And  who  were  those  bold  speakers  whom  no 
mean  deference  to  rank  and  wealth  could  hinder 
from  proclaiming  the  truth  ? 

They  were  the  cur6.  Father  Paul,  and  that 
young  ecclesiastic  who  had  been  on  the  spot  with 
M.  de  la  Tour  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe.  He 
had  arrived  at  S.  Rosalie  the  ni^ht  before.  He 
was  a  young  brother  of  that  religious  order  insti- 
tuted by  the  Venerable  Abb6  de  la  Salle,  whose, 
especial  duty  was  to  follow  out  that  greatest 
spiritual  work  of  mercy,  '*  to  instruct  the  ignorant." 

*'  Ignorance,**  said  the  holy  founder  in  the  very 
spirit  of  prophecy,  "  is  the  very  root  of  evil,  espe- 
cially among  the  poor.**  It  is  upon  the  ignorance-' 
of  those  whom  he  would  corrupt  that  the  infidel 
practises.  Terrible  strides  was  the  infidel  theiv 
making  in  France ;  the  selfish  luxury  of  the* 
wealthy  classes  and  the  unutterable  misery  of  tb& 
poor  equally  helped  to  propagate  the  principles  of 
the  atheist.  But  there  were  many  **  faithful 
found  among  the  faithless,*'  and  among  them 
the  **  Society  of  the  Christian  Schools*'  was  pro- 
minent. 

A  more  devoted  and  enthusiastic  member  of  that 
estimable  institution  did  not  exist  than  Brother 
Antoine,  who,  toiling  at  Lyons,  had  made  his  way 
to  the  obscure  village  of  S.  Rosalie,  eager  to  en- 
lighten the  poor  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the 
Cevennes.  He  had  waited  on  Madame  de  Morte- 
mar to  obtain  her  aid  in  the  establishment  of.  a 
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school  at  S.  Rosalie.  It  was  he  who  joined 
Father  Paul  in  representing  to  Adolphe  that  his 
violence  of  temper  was  little  inferior  to  Eugene's, 
and  much  more  inexcusable. 

These  representations  were  not  without  effect. 
The  young  Count  sincerely  mourned  over  the  sad 
fate  of  Adele,  and  in  after  life  and  amid  the  dissi- 
pations of  Paris,  the  remembrance  of  that  angelic 
child  would  sometimes  sadden  the  ^ay  world. 

Sweet  Adele  !  she  had  not  died  m  vain,  for  the 
character  of  her  wild  brother  was  wholly  changed. 
Not  suddenly,  however,  was  that  happy  change 
effected.  Three  weeks  had  the  sod  in  the  church- 
jrard  of  S.  Rosalie  covered  her  innocent  bosom,  ere 
the  unhappy  boy  fully  recovered  from  the  delirium 
of  his  fever.  He  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
weakness :  he  could  not  speak  above  a  whisper ; 
he  could  not  lift  his  hand  to  his  head ;  but  in  his 
heart  he  sullenly  nursed  the  grim  determination  to 
be  avenged  on  Adolphe;  and  like  Adolphe,  he 
found  excuses  for  himself. 

Brother  Antoine  still  remained  at  S.  Rosalie, 
residing  with  the  cur6.  He  lingered  in  Eugene's 
behalf.  He  had  learned  from  Father  Paul  that  if 
there  was  much  evil  in  the  character  of  Eugene 
there  was  also  much  good. 

In  his  conversation  with  Father  Paul  he  dis- 
covered that  the  woodcutters  and  charcoal-burners 
of  the  district  of  the  Cevennes,  were  not  more 
ignorant  or  uncultivated  than  Eugene  Villefort, 
t£e  son  of  a  gentleman.  It  jnight  have  been  urged 
that  Madame  Villefort  herself  might  at  least  have 
taught  her  son  to  read  and  write,  since  her 
daughter  Adele,  two  years  younger,  not  only  read 
and  wrote  well,  but  was  skilled  in  the  feminme  art 
of  the  needle. 

Alas !  while  Madame  Villefort  on  a  bed  of  pain- 
sickness  managed  in  spite  of  her  sufferings  to  in- 
struct Adele,  poor  Eugene  in  all  weathers,  the  heats 
of  summer  and  the  snows  of  winter,  toiled  early  and 
late  at  the  rudest  labour,  literally  to  keep  his 
mother  and  sister  from  starving. 
P^  Poor  Eugene,  however,  had  but  little  inclination 
for  book-learning;  his  eye  was  as  keen  as  the 
eagle's,  and  he  could  run  down  a  deer  on  foot,  or 
chase  the  chamois  from  peak  to  peak  of  the 
mountains,  but  a  child's  hornbook  was  unintelli- 
-gible  to  him.  But  to  ballads  and  legends,  or  even 
tales  of  travel  and  adventure,  orally  delivered,  he 
would  listen  eagerly.  He  had  just  the  virtues  and 
the  vices  of  a  human  being  almost  in  a  savage 
state.  Most  abundantlv  did  he  prove  the 
hypothesis  of  the  venerable  Abb6  de  la  Salle, 
that  their  ignorance  is  the  root  of  evil  among  the 
poor.  It  was  his  destiny  also,  in  the  time  to  come, 
to  verify  the  prophecv  of  the  holy  founder  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  "  that  good  ana  pious  teaching 
will  dispel  the  errors  which  ignorance  has  caused." 
C  Eugene  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  weak- 
ness. It  was  a  pain  and  effort  even  to  speak,  but  in 
ibis  morose  and  sullen  mood  he  preferred  silence. 

"Do  vou  think  I  shall  ever  be  well  and  strong 
again  ? ''  he  inquired  one  day  of  the  doctor. 

"  I  hope  so,"  answered  the  medical  man  ; 
**  but,  Eugene,  more  depends  upon  yourself  than 
upon  me.  Our  good  cur6,  P^re  Paul,  or  our  visi- 
tor, Brother  Antoine,  will  be  your  best  physicians 
now.  When  jrou  were  in  a  burning  fever  and 
raging  in  delirium,  the  ailment  of  the  body  was 


first  to  be  considered.  But  as  that  terrible  fever 
was  caused  by  your  anguish  and  consteroatioo  at 
the  effects  of  your  violence,  so  now  that  the  crisis 
is  past,  and  you  brood  darkly  over  the  fatal  and 
irremediable  results  of  your  blind  passions  instead 
of  humbling  yourself  m  sincere  repentance,  oo 
skill  of  the  physician  can  avail  you,  and  the  con- 
sequence will  be  raving  madness,  which  probaUy 
will  last  your  life." 

Eugene  listened  to  the  doctor  with  the  sup- 
pressed fury  of  a  tiger  in  a  cage,  and  looking  n 
when  the  worthy  man  ceased  speaking,  he  com 
out  ferociously : 

"It  was  Adolphe's  fault!  It  is  through  Adolpte 
I  killed  poor  Adele,  and  I  will  be  revenged  a 
him— I  will  be  revenged ;  " 

"  Unhappy  boy !  "  said  the  doctor,  as  Eugene 
fell  back  exhausted,  "you  will  kill  yourself  as 
well  as  having  killed  your  sister,  if  you  give  way 
to  those  gusts  of  passion.  Medicine  is  useless; 
the  exhortations  of  Brother  Antoine  alone  cao 
heal  you  now." 

Whether  the  solemn  tone  of  the  doctor  made  an 
impression  on  Eugene,  or  that  the  rash,  pas- 
passionate  boy  feared  death,  his  sullen  demeanour 
vanished  from  that  day.  He  listened  patiently  to 
the  exhortations  of  Brother  Antoine,  and  wept  in- 
stead of  raving :  he  prayed,  and  would  have 
fasted,  but  that  he  was  forbidden  until  his  strength 
was  restored.  He  became  as  docile  and  obedient 
as  he  had  once  been  refractory,  and  seemed 
altogether  a  changed  boy. 

After  much  consultation  between  the  cnrfe,i 
Fr^re  Antoine,  and  the  two  ladies,  Madame  Ville- 
fort and  the  Countess  de  Mortepar,  it  was  finally 
determined  that  Eugene  should  accompany  the 
Christian  Brother  back  to  Lyons,  and  be  entered 
as  a  pupil  in  the  schools  of  that  city.  The  goo4 
brother  also  procured  for  Madame  Villefort,  (» 
whose  already  delicate  health  the  late  disastctt, 
had  made  terrible  inroads,  a  refuge  in  one  of  tl* 
charitable  establishments  at  Lyons. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  departwt 
from  S.  Rosalie  of  Brother  Antoine  and  the  iwr 
subdued  and  penitent  Eugene.  The  good  cw- 
as  well  as  the  brother  was  elate  at  the  change* 
Eugene.  They  hoped  that  the  strong  and  r«*i 
lute  character  of  the  boy  would  now  "^^^ 
much  for  good  as  it  had  formerly  done  for  eroj 
for  Eugene  applied  himself  so  vigorously  to  studjj 
that  he,  who  had  previously  made  a  savaceb<»* 
of  his  ignorance,  could,  in  the  space  of  a  w 
weeks,  read  well  and  ^rite  tolerably.  His  pn>' 
found  penitence,  his  efforts  to  subdue  his  fierci 
temper,  were  evidenced  in  every  action  and  eyenr 
word.  He  prayed,  he  .fasted,  he  wore  sackcloth 
next  his  skinj  i 

Yet  on  the  morning  of  his  departure  ^^^ 
Rosalie  Adolphe  appeared  with  a  pale  and  troublcfti 
visage  at  the  breakmst-table,  and  told  of  an  inoj 
dent  which  strangely  contradicted  the  supposed 
salutary  change  in  the  character  of  Eugene.     ^ 

Never  since  the  lamentable  day  of  his  sist^s 
death  had  Eugene  appeared  at  the  castle.  &* 
repugnance  to  visit  the  scene  of  his  involuntaiy 
cnme  amounted  to  horror. 

The  Countess  sent  for  him,  but  neither  the  cure 
nor  Brother  Antoine  pressed  to  accept  her  mviU- 
tion,  which  he  therefore  respectfully  declined. 
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He  bad  left  S.  Rosalie  at  daybreak,  accom- 
panied bjr  Brother  Antoine  and  Madame  de  Ville- 
fert,  in  one  of  the  Countess  de  Mortmar's  car- 
da^,  which  was  to  meet  the  Lyons  diligence  a 
few  miles  ferther  00. 

Adolphe  had  retired  the  night  before  in  moum- 

fal  mood,  for  he,  like  Eugene,  had  become  fully 

tooscioos  of  the  measure  of  his  own  fault,  and 

fte  portioQ  which  his  own  evil  temper  had  had  in 

Ibe  catastrophe  to  Adele.    Fain  would  the  young 

Imst  have  seen  Eugene  and  taken  a  fnendly 

kmof  him,  and  he  had  shed  tears  when  Eugene 

Rioed  to  come  to  the  castle. 

>  Milphe's  chamber  was  in  the  east  wing  of  the 

Odk»aroom  on  the  first  floor,  overlooking  the 

■"nsnnce  where  the  hapless  Adele  was  killed. 

iicieot  ivy   covered   almost   the  whole   of 

portion  of  the  building.    It  cluitered  round 

r  chamber  window,  and  in  the  happy  days  of 

srfiist  intimacy  it  had  been  a  favourite  sport 

tie  agile  Eugene  to  climb  by  the  strong  ten- 

'' of  the  ivy  and  leap  through  the  window  into 

phe's  chamber. 

Mrlphe,  on  that  night  before  Villefort's  depar- 

had  closed  his  eyes  with  sad,  reproachful 

tts,  and,  startled  from  his  first  sleep  by  a 

.  ig  at  the  casement,  was  much  surprised  to 

.  it  wide  open,  and  Eugene,  as  of  old,  standing 

fooeof  the  great  stems  of  the  ivy,  and  leaning 

fc  the  room.    The  young  count  sprang  joyfully 

iBihisbed. 

."Ah,  dear  Eugene  1"  he  cried,  you  have  come 
!  bid  me  good-bye— to  forgive  me  1  We  shall 
H  friends— we  shall  be  friends  again  in  the 
•e  to  come  I" 

*Jhave  not  come  to  bid  you  good-bye," 
gjered  Eugene.     "  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that 

twl  yet  be  revenged  on  you  for  the  death  of 
«ister.  If  I  wait  for  twenty  years  I  will  have 
Jl^enge :  after  that  we  may  be  friends  again. 
W  out,  M.  le  Comte ;  never  forget  this  pro- 
ie  I  have  made  you  ! " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AFTER     MANY    YEARS. 

Ithe  flippant,  unthinking  Madame  de  Morte- 
Pnd  been  inexpressibly  shocked  by  the  cir- 
P*nces  attending  the  death  of  Adele,  but 
Jifts  alarmed  by  Adolphe's  account  of  the 
M  visit  of  Eugene.  Wild  and  fierce  he 
luiown  to  be,  but  neither  deceitful  nor 
ant.  But  what  dire  hypocrisy,  most  dread- 
>  iQ  one  so  young,  must  there  have  been  in 
Passamption  of  repentance  1 
F*dame  de  Mortemar  hastened  to  make  the 
pts  of  Eugene  known  to  the  cur6,  who  would 
^Wieve  that  the  boy  deliberately  contem- 
Mi  harming  the  young  count,  and  suggested 

*  his  conduct  betokened  a  fresh  access  of  his 
**s»  and  anxiously  wrote  respecting  him  to 
gwer  Antoine. 

From  tile  reverend  brother  came  a  consolatory 
W-    Eugene  was  well.     Eugene  exhibited  the 

*  dispositions ;  his  penance  was  profound,  it 
a  touchmg.  Madame  de  Mortemar  need  be 
OCT  no  fear  for  her  son ;  no  threatened  ven- 
*nce  of  Eugene  would  ever  injure  him. 


Madame  de  Mortemar  did  fear,  however,  for 
years  afterwards,  and  even  though  she  learned 
that  in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
at  Lyons  Eugene  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Boy 
Penitent,"  she  apprehended  that,  in  a  fit  of 
monomania,  he  would  some  day  take  the  life  of 
her  son. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  the  death  of  a  distant 
relative  of  the  countess,  who  left  her  a  large  for- 
tune in  specie,  enabled  her  once  more  to  resume 
her  place  in  the  Parisian  world  of  fashion,  so 
much  better  suited  to  her  tastes  than  the  pious 
solitude  of  the  Chiteau  de  Mortemar. 

Adolphe  grew  up  to  be  as  gay,  as  thoughtless, 
and  we  must  add  as  selfish  and  dissipated,  as 
any  of  the  young  French  noblesse.  His  mother 
died ;  he  married  an  heiress ;  and  the  sad  fate 
of  Adele  Villefort  and  the  terrible  threat  of  her 
unhappy  brother,  whom  M.  de  Mortemar  had 
quite  lost  sight  of,  were  either  wholly  forgotten  or 
banished  as  a  disagreeable  reminiscence,  if  by 
chance  a  thought  of  them  occurred  to  his  mind. 

But  the  Count  de  Mortemar  was  not  destined 
to  spend  all  his  life  in  frivolous  dissipation  and 
selfish  idleness.  The  whirlwind  sown  by  those 
dissipated  nobles,  of  whom  De  Mortemar  was  one, 
had  grown  its  harvest  of  the  storm. 

It  was  the  momentous  year  1789 ;  the  States- 
General  had  been  invoked  and  had  given  place  to 
the  National  Assembly.  The  French  Revolution 
had  commenced.  Its  progress  was  as  rapid  as  it 
was  terrible. 

On  the  2 1  St  January  1793,  King  Louis  XVI. 
was  put  to  death  by  hfs  rebellious  subjects.  The 
mild  and  amiable  character  of  that  unfortunate 
sovereign,  seems  but  to  have  exasperated  the 
malice  and  cruelty  of  his  foes. 

The  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth,  the  king's  sister,  were  also  beheaded ; 
and,  more  cruel  than  all,  and  alone  sufficient  to 
fix  an  everlasting  blot  upon  the  National  Con- 
vention, was  the  systematic  torture  inflicted  upon 
the  poor  little  Dauphin.  Consigned  to  the 
guardianship  of  a  villainous  cobbler,  the  poor 
child  was  beaten  and  starved  and  slowly  tortured 
till  he  died. 

The  nobility,  the  clergy,  the  respectable  middle 
classes  were  swept  out  of  existence. 

The  rulers  of  France  were  avowed  atheists, 
who  impiously  set  aside  all  religion. 

Throughout  this  dreadful  period  Paris  was  the 
head-quarters  of  crime  and  horror ;  but  it  spread 
over  France,  and  no  city  suffered  more  than  wealthy 
and  beautiful  Lyons,  which  was  depopulated  and 
laid  waste. 

The  carnage  was  at  its  height;  every  five 
minutes  the  axe  of  the  guillotine  came  crushing 
down  on  the  neck  of  some  innocent  victim.  But 
that  mode  of  slaughter  was  not  sufficiently  expe- 
ditious, and  men,  women,  and  even  children, 
were  crowded  into  boats  and  barges,  which  were 
driven  out  upon  the  waste  of  waters  with  a  plank 
knocked  out,  so  that  the  unfortunates  were 
drowned. 

The  burning  rays  of  the  summer  sun  streamed 
down  upon  the  streets  of  Lyons.  The  blood  which 
had  been  that  morning  spilt,  curdled  and  baked 
about  the  scaffold  and  on  the  pendant  axe  of  the 
guillotine,  which  horrible  machine,  for  a  marvel. 
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was  not  in  active  use.  But  there  was  a  great 
tumult  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
A  horrible  crowd,  regardless  of  the  noonday  heat, 
with  blows  and  execrations  drove  two  men  towards 
the  building  where  the  Council  of  the  "  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,"  as  the  demagogues  of  the  Re- 
volution styled  themselves,  was  then  sitting.  So 
ferocious  was  the  conduct  of  the  mob,  that  it 
seemed  extremely  probable  that  the  two  prisoners 
would  escape  the  judgment  of  that  detestable 
tribunal  through  the  summary  proceedings  of  the 
mob.  The  municipal  guards  were  powerless  to 
keep  off  the  assailants,  even  had  they  been  in- 
clined, which  they  certainly  were  not,  to  encounter 
rough  usage  themselves  in  defence  of  a  priest  and 
aristocrat. 

At  Lyons,  as  in  Paris,  there  were  women  among 
the  mob,  and  they  were  its  worst  element — wild 
girls,  unsexed,  ferocious  creatures,  foul  in  their 
speech,  draggled  in  their  attire.  Gaunt  and 
muscular  creatures, too,  many  of  them  were,  who 
tore  and  struggled  and  fought  their  way  through 
the  crowd. 

"Give  him  to  us ! "  they  shrieked ;  "we  will  deal 
with  him— Mortemar,  the  tyrant  of  the  Cevennes, 
the  foe  of  the  Cevenne  people.  Give  us  that 
traitor  beside  him,  that  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing, 
that  lying  priest,  who  wears  the  red  cap  of  liberty 
to  cheat  the  Republic  1  Give  us  Mortemar.  Give 
us  the  priest  who  has  kept  him  hidden  so  long, 
and  sent  his  cubs  safe  off  to  perfidious  Albion  ! '' 

Then  a  wilder,  furious  cry  rose  from  a  gaunt, 
bzltWUy  virago  brandishing  a  (nke : 

''Has  the  priest  saved  Mortemar*s  children  ?  ** 
she  screamed.  "  I  will  kill  him  with  my  own 
hands !  I  will  tear  him  to  pieces.  Five  of  my 
children  died  of  famine  fever  m  a  week,  and  shall 
Mortemar's  children  live  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  thou  fury !  for  whose  sufferings,  let  them 
have  been  ever  so  severe,  I  am  in  no  way  account- 
able! Mortemar's  children  do  live,  thanks  to 
this  hol/ servant  of  the  altar,"  replied  he  whom 
we  have  known  as  the  boy  Count  Adolphe  de 
Mortemar,  now  a  man  advanced  beyond  middle 
life,  whose  demeanour  was  as  haughty  and  fear- 
less in  that  terrible  moment,  when  in  the  disguise 
of  a  peasant,  he  stood  bruised  and  bleeding  be- 
fore the  wild  virag^o,  as  when  in  glittering  court 
costume  he  had  kissed  the  white  hand  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

This  cool  defiance  made  the  woman  frantic. 

**  Ah,  dog  of  an  aristocrat !  pig  of  a  priest !  ** 
she  cried.  *'  A  woman  will  teach  men  how  to  deal 
with  you  I  " 

The  deadly  thrust  of  the  pike  with  which  she 
cleaved  her  way  through  the  crowd  was  meant  for 
De  Mortemar,  but  the  point  entered  the  bosom  of 
the  priest,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  into  the 
arms  of  the  count,  whose  life  he  had  temporarily 
saved  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own.  With  an  ex- 
ultant ciy  the  fury  wrenched  forth  the  weapon, 
and  was  about  to  deal  a  second  stroke  at  De 
Mortemar,  when  she  was  dragged  back  by  a  hand 
stronger  than  her  own. 

**  Who  dares  meddle  between  a  woman  of  the 
people  and  a  vile  aristocrat  ?"  she  shrieked,  foam- 
ing with  fury  as  she  vainly  struggled  for  release. 
■  *•  And  who  dares  say  that  Loupgarou  is  other 
ban  a  man  of  the  people,  ay,  though  he  takes 


part,    not   with    this   aristocrat,   but  with  this 
priest  ?  "  replied  her  captor. 

A  formidable-looking  figure  was  he  who  an- 
nounced himself  by  that  formidable  title  of  Loop* 
garou,  the  Wehr-wolf— a  man  nearer  seven  than 
six  feet  in  height,  whose  harsh,  stem  features 
were  dyed  almost  to  Afirican  blackness  by  the 
southern  sun.  He  was  probably  not  older  thaa 
De  Mortemar,  but  hardship  and  misery-tbc 
misery  of  the  extreme  poor — does  more  than  hdf 
the  work  of  time.  His  countenance  was  deepljrfia^ 
rowed,  and  his  coal-black  hair  flecked  with  ff. 

**  M^re  Belle  de-nuit ! ''  said  this  man,  8bafai| 
the  virago  as  a  mastiff  might  shake  a  snaiii^ 
mongrel.  "  My  score  against  Mortemar  is  beans 
than  thine.  My  wife,  my  two  eldest  boys,  perishd 
of  hunger  one  bitter  winter  while  I  was  out  on  the 
mountains  tracking  game  for  M.  le  Comte. 
was'  wounded  in  an  encounter  with  a  bear,  at 
this  priest  saved  me  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
He  had  been  a  hunter,  not  a  priest,  in  his 
hood.     He  helped   me  home   to  my  poor 
bound  up  my  wounds,  and  buried  my  dead, 
lay  there  untombed.     He  did  more  than  that, 
saved  my  youngest  boy,  and  carried  him  awa] 
that  far  land  beyond  the  wide  seas  whose 
have  shaken  off  the  tyranny  of  the  Kingoi 
land.   Since  the  people  have  risen  up  against 
tyrants  Pdre  Guillaume  has  come  back  to  Lye 
He  told  me  he  had  sworn  a  great  revenge  agaii 
Mortemar,  and  prayed  me  to  help  lam  work 
out.    I  procured  him  the  post  of  a  prison  jaik 
The  poor  P^re  Guillaume !  it  is  sornr  veneeaa 
on  Mortemar  to  be  killed  by  you.  Mother  Nigl 
shade ! " 

The  crowd  held  back  while  Loupgaron  spd 
thus,  still  holding  the  furious  woman.  Hewai 
power  among  them  this  man.  He  had  been  Ai 
leader  in  all  the  scenes  of  carnage  and  viokm 
and  such  was  their  faith  in  him,  that  theysuiS 
the  priest  to  draw  his  last  convulsive  gaspsl 
the  bosom  of  the  kneeling  aristocrat,  while  Lo^ 
garou  stood  over  them  firm  and  unyielding 
a  Colossus.  "' 

The  failing  eye^  of  the  priest  were  raised  fl 
kindly  look  to  the  face  of  De   Mortemai, 
there  was  recognition  in  the  gaze  of  the  latti 
he  glanced  from  the  swart  visage  of  Loupgaai 
the  pallid  features  of  the  expiring  ecclesiaitic. 

'•Now,  luxurious  and  hard-hearted  ncm 
exclaimed  Loupgarou,  *'do  you  know  us  at  m 
It  is  Eugene  Villefort,  /e  garqon  sasfva£et» 
Rosalie,  the  *  Boy  Penitent  *  of  the  ChnsOl 
Brothers,  who  has  saved  your  children,  axMi 
life-blood  ebbs  away  to  save  for  a  little  while- 
shedding  of  yours  !  A  little  while  only,  iot 
vengeance  is  of  another  sort  than  P^  Gi 
laume's,  and  your  head  shall  fall  before  tht 
has  set ;  for  I,  tyrant  aristocat,  am  the  son 
Girard  your  huntsman  !  '* 

Count  Adolphe  heeded  not  the  vindicative 
of  his  former  vassal,  as  his  tears  fell  on  the  a 
of  his  expiring  friend. 

"  Oh  Eugene,  generous,  noble  Eugene 

the  fashion  of  your  threatened  vengeance?  a^ 

truly  good,  how  magnanimous,  must  always 

been  your  nature !  "  ,jw 

"Ah,    no,    my   friend,    my   dear  AdoW 

^answered  Eugene  faintly;  *Mcft  to  the  pi*'P 
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ings  of  my  own  wild,  fiercs  nature,  my  revenge 
woold  have  been  like  that  which  is  promised  to  you 
by  this  poor  fellow  who  calls  himself  Loupgarou. 
m  it  has  been  permitted  to  me  to  verier  the  pro- 
Dfaecyofourholy  founder;  I  had  been  still  a  savage 
lot  for  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  Schools." 
:  Tbe  last  words  of  Eugene  were  breathed  forth 
il  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  and  with  a  smile  on  his 
pie  lips  he  lay  dead  in  the  arms  of  De  Mortemar. 

tihe  influence  of  Loupgarou  over  the  populace 
B  so  great  that  they  allowed  him  decently  to 
"  fthe  body  of  Eugene  Villefort;  but  if  he  had 
i  it,  which  he  did  not,  he  would  have  been 
i  to  save  De  Mortemar,  who  was  guillo- 
ilWbre  the  sun  had  set. 

THE  END. 


DIES  ON  ELY  &  S.  ETHELDREDA. 

(A  SLIGHT   TRIBUTE    OF    SYMPATHY   FROM 
THE  EQUATOR.) 


BHE  abbot  of  Ely  was  one  of  the  three 
great  abbots  who  held  the  office  of 
chancellor  for  four  alternate  months 
every  year.     It  was  usual  with  Kmg 
^  Canute  to  celebrate  here  the  annual 

It  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virein.  In  his  first 
Kage  hither  by  water,  attended  by  Emma,  his 
Ben,  and  his  nobles,  the  king  was  standing  up 
ft€  boat,  watching  the  church  which  they  were 
proaching,  when,  from  a  ^reat  distance  across 
'  nicre,  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  choir  sing- 
f  ti>eir  canonical  Hours,  and  praising  God  with 
Uccord.    The  kin^,  enchanted  with  the  har- 

K,  instantly  broke  mto  extempore  Saxon  song, 
g  on  his  nobles  to  join  chorus.  The  monks 
sly  long  preserved  this  song,  of  which  the  first 
fcM  alone  has  been  preserved : 

I         Dolce  contrayenint,  monachi  in  S1>, 
Dum  Caanttts  Rex,  navif  aret  prope  ibi. 
Nunc,  milite,  navigate  proprins  ad  terrain, 
St  timnl  audiamus  moaachoram  b&rmoniam. 

bmay  be  translated : 

Sweetly  sa.og  the  monki  within  Ely, 
When  that  Canute  tbe  King  sailed  along : 
"  Row,  my  knights,  row  nearer  the  land, 
And  list  we  these  monkys'  song." 

I^as  on  this  occasion  that  the  poetical  king 
^ed  the  charter  of  Edgar  before  the  high 
rand  the  tomb  of  S.  Etheldrcda. 
Ejnma,  Canute's  queen,  who  frequently  accom- 
"sied  her  husband  to  this  winter  feast  among  the 
V,  was  fond  of  Ely,  and  gave  the  abbey  many 
%  {presents.  Among  others  are  especially  men- 
^aporplecloth,  worked  with  gold  and  set  with 

E^ls.  fOT  S.  Etheldreda.  On  Canute's  death, 
.1  Godwin,  eager  for  Harold  and  the  Danish 
•cccssion,  seized  Prince  Alfred,  the  son  of  King 
Jilted,  who  had  a  claim  to  the  succession 
^ugh  the  Saxon  line,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  sent 
te  poor  lad  to  the  monastery  at  Ely,  where  he 
IJon  after  died,  and  was  buried  with  due  honours 
*the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  Alfred's  brother, 

*  saintly  Confessor,  was  educated  at  Ely,  where 

*  parents  had  offered  him  to  God  at  the  high 


altar,  and  it  was  a  tradition  with  the  monks 
that  the  royal  boy  used  to  delight  to  sing  the 
psalms  and  godly  hymns  among  the  children  in 
the  cloister,  and  always  held  the  abbey  in  high 
regard. 

After  the  Conquerer's  defeat  of  Hereward  the 
Wake,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  by 
the  Normans,  a  fine  of  one  thousand  marks  was 
levied  on  the  Ely  monks,  their  treasure  soon  after 
confiscated,  a  Norman  abbot  appointed,  and 
eighty  knights*  fees  required  from  the  abbey. 
Abbot  Richard,  the  tenth  abbot,  who  fell  into  dis- 
grace at  court  for  thrusting  an  impudent  jester  of 
the  king's  out  of  doors,  completed  the  east  ^nd  of 
Ely  Cathedral,  and  removed  the  bodies  of  the 
Saints  Etheldreda,  Sexburga,  Ermenilda,  and 
Withburga  into  the  new  church.  Richard  was 
the  last  abbot  of  Ely. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  Hervey,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  was  appointed  first  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
obtained  many  privileges  for  his  diocese.  His 
successor,  Nigellus,  got  into  trouble  with  King 
Stephen,  and  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  hundred 
marks  by  stripping  the  shrine  of  S.  Etheldreda. 
This  shrme,  the  very  palladium  of  Ely,  was  shaped 
like  a  gable-ended  house  and  plated  with  silver 
gilt.  It  shone  with  pearls  and  crystals,  and  was 
bossed  with  emeralds,  beryls  and  topazes.  On 
003  side  of  the  shrine  alone  there  were  sixteen 
figures  in  relief,  and  more  than  two  hundred  pre- 
cious stones.  Yet  Nigellus  was  generous  to  the 
church  when  better  days  came,  and  gave  to  Ely 
an  alb,  richly  adorned  with  gold  embroidered 
figures  of  biros  and  beasts ;  an  amice,  set  with 
jewels ;  his  court  collar ;  and  a  cope,  which  bore 
the  proud  appellation  of  **  Gloria  Mundi." 

On  Henry  s  accession,  Nigellus  became  one 
of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer.  This  same  bishop 
founded  a  hospital  in  Cambridge,  which  eventually 
became  S.  John's  College. 

Geoffrey  Rodel,  a  friend  of  Becket,  and 
afterwards  one  of  his  persecutors,  was  Bishop 
of  Ely  in  the  reien  of  Henry  11.  He  repaired 
the  Etheldreda  shrine,  and  built  part  of  the 
cathedral  tower.  His  successor,  William  Long- 
champ,  was  the  prelate  who  acted  as  regent  for 
Richard  I.  during  the  Crusades.  He  was  finally 
driven  to  France  by  John  and  the  barons,  and  died 
at  Poictiers,  but  his  heart  was  brought  to  Ely. 

Bishop  Northwold,  a  good  and  charitable  man» 
who  was  also  a  judge  in  Eyre  and  an  ambas- 
sador, built  the  presbystery  at  Ely,  at  an  expense 
of  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
added  a  spire  to  the  great  western  tower,  and  re- 
built the  episcopal  palace.  He  was  buried  at  the 
feet  of  S.  Etheldreda.  and,  when  that  shrine  was 
demolished,  his  effigy,  being  laid  on  Bishop 
Burnet's  tomb,  passed  in  time  for  the  effigy  of 
that  bishop. 

The  next  bishop,  John  de  Kirkeby,  treasurer  to 
King  Edward  I.,  left  his  church  at  Ely,  the  **  Bell 
Inn  '  in  London,  and  nine  cottages  in  Holborn, 
which  afterwards  became  the  town  mansion  of  the 
bishops  of  Ely.  The  terms  of  his  will  were  that 
one  thousand  marks  should  be  paid  to  his  exe- 
cutors for  this  bequest.  In  the  bishopric  of  John 
Hotham,  the  central  tower  of  Ely  fell  at  nighty 
crushing  the  cloisters ;  and  the  sacristan  designed 
a  new  octagonal  tower  with.^doji^e  ^^J^yj^ 
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which  was  completed  in  twenty  years,  and  cost 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  six  pounds ;  the 
bishop  completing  the  presbytery.  He  purchased 
for  the  See  a  vineyard,  orchard  and  several  addi- 
tional houses  in  Holbom. 

Bishop  Redman,  who  died  at  Ely  House,  Hol- 
bom, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  rebuilt  S.  Asaph's 
Cathedral,  which  had  been  burnt  down  by  Owen 
Olendower.  It  was  the  custom  of  this  prelate  in 
his  journeys  at  every  town,  if  he  halted  even  for  a 
hour,  to  have  a  bell  rung  to  summon  the  poor  to 
partake  of  his  charity. 

Bishop  West,  the  son  of  a  Putney  baker,  was 
•chaplain  to  Henry  VII.,  and  was  employed  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  numberless  embassies  and  nego- 
tiations, including  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Mary  to  old  Louis  XII.,  and  the  great  celebration 
of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  This  bishop 
kept  one  hundred  retainers,  and  relieved  t^o 
^lundred  poor  daily  at  his  gate.  He  is  buried  at 
Cly,  in  a  beautiful  chapel  near  the  presbytery 
i)uilt  by  himself.  His  motto,  "Gratia  Dei  sum 
•quod  sum,"  is  carved  on  a  moulding  running 
found  the  whole  .chapel.  Bishop  Thirlby,  in 
'Queen  Mary's  reign,  must  have  been  a  gentle- 
4iearted  man,  since  he  shed  tears  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  publicly  degrade  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

In  Elizabeth's  time,  the  bishops  of  Ely  were 
cruelly  robbed  by  the  court.  The  queen  actually 
•kept  the  See  vacant  eighteen  years,  devoting  some 
of  the  revenues,  all  of  which  she  received,  to  re- 
iieve  the  distresses  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  She 
also,  by  an  Act  enabling  her  to  alienate  episcopal 
lands,  seized  manors  and  estates  of  the  value  of 
«ne  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- two  pounds, 
paying  for  them  by  nominal  gifts  of  parsonages 
impropriate  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty- four  pounds,  and  she  compelled 
Bishop  Heton  to  lease  Ely  House  in  Holbom  to 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Ely  Cathedral 
is  the  Lady  Chapel,  a  master-piece  of  Gothic 
architecture,  considered  by  many  judges  to  be 
almost  unrivalled.  It  was  be^un  m  Bishop  Hot- 
ham's  time  (132 1),  a  monk  bemg  overseer  of  the 
works,  and  the  sub-prior  the  architect.  It  was 
completed  in  13^19.  It  is  a  tradition  at  Ely  that 
John  de  Wisbeck,  the  overseer,  when  digging  the 
foundation  with  his  own  hands,  discovered  a  brass 
pot  full  of  money,  which  he  devoted  to  the  work- 
men's wages.  It  took  twenty-eight  years  and 
thirteen  weeks  in  building,  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  taken  as  a  pattern  for  King's  College  chapel 
at  Cambridge  ;  though,  as  Fuller  says,  if  that  be 
•so,  the  child  hath  outgrown  the  father.  If  this 
chapel  had  been  placed  at  the  east  end,  Ely 
Cathedral  would  have  been  the  largest  in  England. 
The  chapel  is  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  forty-six 
in  breadth,  and  sixty  feet  high  in  the  inside.  It 
has  neither  pillars  nor  arches,  and  depends  for  its 
fiupport  entirely  upon  four  single  buttresses  at 
«ach  side,  and  the  double  buttresses  at  the 
corners.  There  were  originally  inside  and  outside 
this  chapel,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  images, 
besides  small  ones  above  the  altar.  Of  the  thirty- 
two  figures  formerly  niched  in  the  comer  buttresses, 
Qot  one  is  now  left,  so  mthless  were  the  image- 
breakers  of  the  Reformation  and  Common wealUi. 

Trinidad.  Jt  R. 


THE    TWO    MUSICIANS. 


JN  a  pleasant  autumn  momiDg  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  decade  of 
the  last  century,  the  landlord  of  q 
inn  in  a  little  Italian  countiy  ton 
between  Fardi  and  Raveuoa  stq^ 
forth  to  meet  the  diligence  which  was  accnstoioed 
to  rest  here  for  a  snort  time  at  this  hour,  fie 
knew  that  he  was  not  likely  to  receive  aoyifff 
interesting  or  important  persons,  but  yet  he  out. 
hardly  conceal  his  vexation  when,  the  driver hmif 
opened  the  door  of  the  crazy  old  carriage, ' 
only  stepped  from  it  a  youth  about  sixteen  jeis 
old,  slight  in  figure,  with  a  noble  but  pale  coo^J 
tenance  and  dark  sparkling  eyes.  The 
man  was  plainly  dressed ;  he  wore  a  long 
coat,  and  a  black  cap  covered  his  \ 
powdered  hair.  In  spite  of  the  uncourti 
manner  of  the  driver,  and  the  evident  ill-hui 
of  the  landlord,  the  young  man  saluted  the  lal 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  ordered  a  simple  bn 
fast.  Then  he  left  the  dining-room  and  chose 
seat  which  pleased  him  in  another  apartment, 

In  this  room  two  men  were  already  seated  at 
well  covered  table,  the  linen  snow  white,  and  i 
bright  glasses  filled  with  golden  wine.  In 
comer,  apart  from  the  men,  who  were  talki( 
in  a  loud  voice  and  with  much  gesticulation,  s 
a  respectable  old  man  refreshing  himself  wi 
some  wine  of  the  country  and  bread  and  cbeea 
His  tired  look  showed  that  he  had  been  la 
wandering  even  more  plainly  than  his  thi 
walking-stick,  the  wallet  by  his  side,  and  tl 
dust  upon  his  coat  and  shoes.  He  returned  f 
general  salute  made  by  the  young  man  asheC 
tered  with  courtesy,  the  two  men  at  the  table  h 
apparentlyr  too  much  to  do  with  themselves  to  pi 
any  attention  to  an  inconsiderable  stranger. 

The  young  man  sat  down  on  a  bench  bfl 
window  which  looked  upon  a  neat  garden,  I 
began  to  examine  the  room  as  well  as  the  peii 
it  contained,  for  both  seemed  to  excite  his  ir*** 
With  an  almost  sad  expression  of  countei 
looked  at  the  old  spinet  which  stood  near 
man.  Then  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  oldi 
himself,  whose  appearance  seemed  to  rivet  tli 
but  when  he  turned  them  towards  the  tabte; 
which  the  two  gentlemen  were  seated,  a 
smile  played  about  his  lips,  for  their  con^ 
was  carried  on  in  so  loud  and  unrestrained  a 
ner  that  no  word  of  it  could  be  lost. 

One  of  the  men  was  an  old  withered  litdc  pi 
son,  who  was  always  cdW^^frofessor  by  his  a* 
panion ;  the  other  was  a  middle-sized  man  | 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  pale,  close 
shaven  face,  and  long  black  unpowdered  W 
which  fell  in  rough  masses  upon  his  short  bW 
velvet  coat.  The  buckles  of  his  shoes  and  knjj 
were  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  and  J 
long  fingers  of  his  bony  hands,  as  well  as^ 
buttons  of  his  waiscoat,  sparkled  with  brilliam 
and  yet  the  wearer  of  these  cosdy  things  » 
nothing  distinguishing  either  in  carriage  a" 
manners.  ^^ 

"  You  have  worked  very  well  for  me,  P'P'^jL 

he    said   to    his    companion,   again  fi^^^fj: 

glasses.    "The  hall  will  be  overflowing  ^ "*^ 
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concert  to-morrow  evening,  thanks  to  your  ex- 
ertions. Bravo !  bravo !  your  jud^ent  shall  not 
be  disappoiDted.  But  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
where  the  name  of  Nicolo  Caravi  appears  upon 
the  bills?  Did  I  not  send  you  the  opinions  about ' 
oy  success  in  Termini  and  Faenza  ?  What  did 
tbey  say  about  it  ?  Has  not  the  expectation  of 
iiy  appearance  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  ?" 
;  Tbe  person  addressed  took  a  draught. 
"Certainly,  certainly,"  he  said,  **a  concert  is 
rare  a  thing  here  that  the  chief  people  of  the 
let  slip  no  opportunity  for  hearing  good 
But  yet  there  is  more  than  one  doubter 
lants,  who  think  they  understand  these 
;,  and  yet  refuse  to  recognize  genius  unless 
;%itamped  with  their  own  work  '* 
ftrlainly,  certainly,"  sighed  the  other.  **  I, 
bve  had  experience  of  this.  My  laurel 
would  bhine  still  brighter  if  envy  and  cabal 
not  torn  from  it  so  many  leaves.  But  yet  the 
of  Nicolo  Caravi  is  a  bright  meteor  for  all 
on  the  horizon  of  art." 
.**!  firmly  believe  so,"  said  the  professor  with 
Rbusiasm.  "Though  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
bsure  to  hear  you,  the  notices  you  send  me 
ft  so  convincing,  that  I  truly  believe  I  ought  to 
iBQd  the  trumpet  for  you  in  every  direction,  and 
iatter  myself  that  people  swear,  upon  my  word, 
at  there  is  no  greater  pianoforte  player  than 
bio  Caravi.  I  will  answer  for  it,  my  respected 
end  that  your  success  in  this  town  will  not  be 
s  than  that  at  Forti  and  Ravenna,  and  that  it 
Qbe  greater  than  your  triumphs  celebrated  at 
woe,  Naples  and  Vienna." 
"Speak  not  to  rae  of  the  great  towns  of  my  own 
imtry/'  broke  in  Caravi.  "  The  so-called  nur- 
rics  of  talent  are  only  nests  of  wretched  intri- 
lers,  where  true  talent  is  crushed,  pedantry 
Its  and  art  is  bound  in  fetters.  No,  it  is  only 
tmaller  places  that  the  genius  of  Nicolo  Caravi 
unfold.  When  my  fingers  break  upon  the 
like  a  storm,  and  every  one  listens  with 
led  attention,  when  I  entrance  the  whole 
ice  with  my  fantasias,  and  above  all  the 

I,  the  fair,  innocent " 

I  have  done  much  for  you  with  the  women," 
pted  the  dry  old  professor  with  the  expres- 
of  a  virtuoso.  "With  them  one  of  the  first 
is  personal  appearance,  and  I  have  not 
!n  to  describe  the  artist  according  to  their 
if  one.  It  now  remains  for  you  Mr.  Profes- 
fulfil  these  expectations ;  and  since  I  have 
you  with  my  own  eyes  I  have  no  doubt  that 
our  womankind  will  rave  about  the  artist  as 
as  his  art.  To  the  welfare  of  both,  my  dear 
igue! "  he  concluded,  as  he  filled  his  glass 
emptied  it  at  once. 
The  artist  and  his  admirer  rose,  and  the  latter 
again  settling  himself  in  his  seat  closed  his 
9^  and  sank  back  in  comfortable  repose. 
iWhile  the  two  gentlemen  thus  exchanged 
to  thoughts,  the  old  man  in  the  comer  of 
w  room  seemed  to  pay  some  attention  to  their 
"1^,  for  he  often  nodded  his  head  in  a  thought- 
d1  manner,  and  half  rose  from  his  seat  to  resume 
t  m  an  undecided  way.  The  young  man  by  the 
wndow  continued  quietly  his  modest  meal. 

After  a  while  the  agent  of  the  great  artist  sud- 
^7  aroised  himself. 


**  I  must  go  and  employ  myself  again  in  your 
interest,  my  dear  colleague.  You  caniK)t  make 
use  of  this  old  thing  for  the  exhibition  of  your 
talent,  there  is  no  question  about  that;  and  as 
mine  is  only  hired,  and  is  besides  not  worthy  of  a 
genius  like  yours,  I  will  try  if  I  can  procure  a  nice 
one  from  the  wife  of  the  mayor.  I  am  not  with- 
out influence  in  that  quarter,"  he  said  with  a 
satisfied  air,  and  the  two  guests  separated  with 
mutual  compliments. 

Caravi  now  suffered  himself  again  to  sink  com- 
fortably into  his  chair,  while  he  filled  his  glass- 
and  renewed  his  interrupted  meditations.  But 
he  was  not  permitted  to  do  this,  for,  as  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  the  old  man  had  risen  frono 
his  corner,  and  approached  the  youn^  Apollo. 

"Pardon  me,  signor,"  he  said  m  a  modest 
manner,  but  with  a  firm  voice ;  "  1  learn  fron» 
your  own  words  that  you  are  a  zealous  servant  of 
the  holy  art,  and  I  know  that  the  votaries  of  the 
muse  of  music  interweave  with  their  laurels  the 
forget-me-not  of  grateful  hearts." 

The  genius  did  not  allow  him  to  go  on. 

"What  do  you  want,  old  man?"  he  said- 
"You  are  disturbing  my  thoughts.  Is  it  at> 
alms  ?  I  am  sorry.  I  never  give  to  strangers  ; 
go  to  someone  else." 

The  face  of  the  old  man  became  scarlet. 

" I  am  no  beggar,  sir,"  he  replied.  "Though 
my  dress  is  threadbare,  and  my  shoes  and  stafif 
serve  instead  of  a  conveyance,  it  is  not  to  your 
purse,  but  to  your  profession  that  I  would  ap- 
peal." 

The  youn^  man  at  the  window,  who  had 
listened  to  this  dialogue  with  evident  interest,  re- 
marked how  Caravi' s  countenance  cleared  up  at 
these  last  words. 

"  Oh  I  "  he  said  after  a  while,  in  a  condescend- 
ing tone,  "  what,  no  money.  What,  then,  do  you 
want  of  me,  good  man  ?  " 

"  Look,  signor,"  replied  he ;  "I  am  the  son  of 
a  man  whose  name  was  once  held  in  honour 
amon^  the  musicians  of  my  native  place ;  but  he 
lost  his  reputation,  and  perhaps  not  without  his 
own  fault,  became  poor,  and  died  in  misery.  Even 
if  I  had  possessed  talent  my  father  did  not  wish 
me  to  become  a  musician,  added  to  which  the 
shady  side  of  the  profession  alone  met  my  view,  I 
hardly  guessed  at  its  full  brightness." 

"  You  go  far  afield,"  said  the  virtuoso,  gaping. 
"  You  are  yourself  an  old  man  and  you  begin  to- 
speak  of  your  father." 

A  shadow  passed  over  the  features  of  the  old 
man,  but  he  controlled  himself  and  continued  : 

"  Pardon  me,  signor,  I  would  only  show  that 
an  artist's  blood  flows  also  in  my  veins,  and  sa 
make  my  request  of  you  more  intelligible.  I  have 
not  inheritea  my  father's  talent,  but  I  have  his 
great  love  for  music,  and  it  has  never  left  me,  not 
even  when  I  was  left  in  solitude  in  a  little  village. 
I  am  on  my  way  to  my  daughter,  who  is  mamed 
to  a  good  man  in  the  Roman  States,"  he  con- 
tinuea,  though  Caravi' s  impatience  did  not  escape 
his  notice,  *'  my  wife  is  dead  and  my  grandchil- 
dren will  take  care  of  rae.  Whatever  property  I 
had  I  have  sold,  and  in  order  to  spare  my  grand- 
children I  am  going  on  foot  from  Ravenna.  I 
have  denied  myself  ^ready  some  indulgences  on 
their  account,  but  there  is  one  which  I  cannot  re- 
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fiise  myself— the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  renowned 
artist ;  now  the  opportunity^  offers,  and  for  this  I 
make  a  sacrifice  of  my  pride.  While  in  my  own 
village  I  had  to  give  up  this  happiness.  Years 
have  passed  since  I  heard  from  a  master's  hand 
the  last  chords  of  a  sonata  of  Porpora,  and  the 
present  opportunity  is  too  tempting  for  me  to 
make  use  of  it.  Pardon  a  simple  old  country- 
man/' he  concluded,  **  to  whose  solitude  your 
name  has  not  yet  penetrated " 

"It  is  equally  unknown  to  me,"  sounded  half 
aloud  from  the  window,  for  the  young  man  had 
almost  involuntarily  betrayed  his  thoughts  by 
speech. 

But  the  young  traveller  preserved  his  equani- 
mity ;  for,  mstead  of  any  appearance  of  crushed 
humility  when  he  observed  the  look  of  an^er 
darted  by  the  great  artist  at  the  uncalled  for  m- 
truder,  a  smile  which  passed  over  his  refined 
features  was  his  only  notice  of  it. 

"  I  understand  what  you  want,"  said  the  artist 
to  the  old  man.  "  You  want  a  free  pass  to  my 
concert  to-morrow,  but  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  business  matters.  Professor 
Baldini,  the  gentleman  who  was  just  now  sitting 
with  me  attends  to  all  this ;  you  must  apply  to 
him." 

"By  to-morrow  evening  I  shall  be  far  from 
hence,"  said  the  old  man  sadly.  "  I  was  think- 
ing of  something  quite  different ;  perhaps  it  is 
asking  too  much,  but"— and  the  words  passed 
slowly  from  his  lips — "the  genius  of  art,  like  the 
sun,  shines  upon  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  if  it 
would  on  this  day  cast  one  of  its  rays  on  my  old 
age— if  I  were  so  fortunate •" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  the  virtuoso 
haughtily. 

"  Signer !  "  and  for  the  first  time  the  sound  of 
the  old  man's  voice  had  a  tone  of  entreaty.  **  for 
the  sake  of  holy  art— I  shall  bless  you,  and  my 
grandchildren  shall  learn  your  name— a  little 
piece,  be  it  ever  so  short !  I  seem  to  have  met 
with  a  good  spirit  whom  I  am  driven  on  to  invoke. 
There  is  the  pianoforte— here  is  the  artist." 

The  virtuoso  rose  in  anger  from  his  seat. 

"Are  you  mad?"  he  said.  "Is  it  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  me  to  play  to  you  and  to  the 
uncultured  ears  of  kitchen  maids  and  grooms— I, 
who,  never  before  my  concert  takes  place,  move 
a  single  finger  in  a  strange  place,  and  espe- 
ciallv  on  such  an  instrument  as  that !  I  think 
age  has  made  you  childish." 

Saying  this,  he  turned  away  from  the  old  man 
and  left  the  room,  shutting  the  door  noisily  after 
him.  The  old  man  continued  to  stand  grasping 
the  table  with  his  hand.  He  hardly  knew  him- 
self, that  tear  after  tear  flowed  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks  to  his  silver  beard. 

Then  a  light  hand  was  placed  upon  his 
shoulder ;  the  young  man  had  left  his  place  by 
the  window,  and  approached  him  with  gentle 
steps,  and  ip  the  ear  of  the  old  man,  in  which 
Caravi's  harsh  voice  still  sounded,  a  clear  young 
voice  whispered  to  him  : 

"  That  man  is  not  a  noble  artist,  you  may  be 
sure,  sienor.  A  true  artist  would  speak  differ- 
ently of  nis  profession  from  the  way  in  which  we 
have  heard  this  young  roan,  and  must  possess  a 
different  kind  of  heart  from  his." 


"  1  thank  you  for  your  kind  words,  ymmg 
replied  the  old  man  warmly.  "You  are 
and  this  comforts  me.  You  know  how  a 
artist  ought  to  feel— perhaps  you  are  yooiseU* 
the  way  to  become  one ;  but,  I  beg  you/' 
continued  with  energy,  "if  you  ever  attaiDi 
eminence  of  which  Siis  gentleman  boasts,  f 
serve  your  present  feelings,  and  do  not  kan 
think  as  he  does." 

"  Never,  my  good  man,  be  sure  of  that  I 

Flied  the  young  man  warmly.  "You  are 
am  a  music  student ;  Germany  is  my 
Naples  the  object  of  my  journey.  I  ha«i 
ductlons  to  the  great  master  Paesiello, 
pects  me.  I  cannot  indeed  call  myself  an 
after  Signor  Caravi's  fashion,  I  am  not ' 
able  to  offer  you  what  he  can ;  but  if 
longing  after  Madam  Music,  I  will  gladljr 
you  in  her  name.  My  good  father  who 
panies  me  is  detained  at  Fardi  by  a  slight 
position,  and  I  am  going  on  to  Ravenoa 
him.  There  a  family  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted  expects  us,  with  whom  we  pra| 
to  remain  for  a  day,  and  there  we  hope  be 
be  able  to  join  me." 

"  Then  my  heart's  wish  will  be  gratified," 
the  old  man  with  a  joyful  look.    "ThanJ^ 
thousand  thanks,  young  sir.     Yes,  let  me 
you.     It  is  not  to  the  ears  of  a  scornful  critic 
you    bring   your    tones,  but    to  an  oveiflo^ 
heart." 

The  young  traveller  opened  the  spbet  vi 
smile,  and  passed  a  light  hand  over  the  jt 
keys.  The  instrument,  it  is  true,  had  been  tr 
used,  and  was  weak  with  age,  but  yet  not  sa 
as  he  had  feared  at  the  first  sight  of  it.  He^ 
forward  a  stool,  and,  after  some  preluding  (M 
began  to  play. 

It  was  a  little  melody  of  Haydn's,  whicfc 
gave  as  a  fantasia  in  various  forms,  and 
longer  he  played,  the  more  brightly  did  the 
of  genius  light  up  his  soul  and  his  cood 
ance. 

The  effect   produced  upon  the  rustic  i 
lover   was    inaescribable.      He    sat  then 
folded    arms    and     a    bright   look,    as  I 
would   devour  every   note.    This   did  o<t 
long,  for  he  did  not  remain    the  only 
At  his  playing  the  world  around  seemed  ts 
get  itself,  and  what  even  to  think  of,  had 
the  anger  of  Caravi's  artistic  pride  was  now 
filled  in  his  unknown  colleague ;  lads  and  Ui 
pressed  to  the  threshold  of  the  half  open  door, 
comfortable  face  of  the  landlord  apoeared  at 
garden    window,    which    shone   with  ^^  ^^ 
moved  enthusiasm  of  his  southern  nature,  and  a 
hind  the  outside  shutters  of  the  room  the  pH 
sengers  down  the  street  stopped  to  listen. 

Then  a  shrill  voice  put  an  end  to  the  inspiratJi 
of  both  player  and  listener.  All  those  who  stort 
in  his  way  moved  aside  when  Nicolo  Caraii  agai 
entered  the  room  with  hasty  steps.  His  ^J 
sparkled  with  rage,  but  there  was  upon  hw  P" 
features  an  expression  of  secret  anxiety  which  «■ 
evident  c  nough  to  the  noble  young  man. 

"Then  you  are  the  noisy  P^y^»*' ^^S 
"  who  are  threatening  to  destroy  the  good  taae 
of  the  people  here,  and  perhaps  threaten  m  ^ 
end  to  set  up  as  a  rival  to  Carari.    1  Wf^  *^ 
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explaoadon.    Perhaps  you  have  the  arrogance  to 
can  yourself  an  artist  ? 

When  the  young  man  ceased  playin^^  the 
fisteoers  dispersed;  the  household  returned  to 
tiieir  usual  occupations,  and  the  three  guests  were 
alone  in  the  room  as  before. 

"You  are  quite  right,   signer,"    replied   the 
jDuogman, 'Mt  would  be  presumption  in  meat 
By  a|e,  and  with  my  little  knowledge,  to  call 
1^1  an  artist,  but  in  hope  of  God's  help,  and  in 
jDofidence  in  my  own  exertions,  and  in  my  dear 
lltther,  I  hope  I  may  become  one  at  some  future 
^,  and  to  be  able   to    measure  m]^self  with 
Am,"  be  added,  impressively,  and  with  spark- 
Si  «yes,  "  when  there  is  a  rivalry  between  Ger- 
^nsidence  and  Italian  melody." 
^1»  can  do  so  already,"  cried  the  old  man 
ocri^.    •*  I  assert  what  my  heart  tells  me, 
Ae  flowers  which  you  now  offer  will  unfold 
bear  immortal  fruit." 
Ibe  young  man's  colour  rose  at  this  honest 
Bise,  and  he  pressed  the  old  man's  hand. 
^Caravi  continued  to  give  vent  to  his  aimless  in- 
itioD,  and  now  assumed  a  different  tone  to- 
the  young  musician,  whose  talent  he  was 
\j  too  well  aware  was  far  superior  to  his  own, 
'  might  even  imperil  his  success  if  not  removed 
of  bis  way. 
"Indeed,"  he  said,  "your  playing  is  not  bad, 
1  you  are  quite  wanting  in  instruction  in  the 
[ht  school.    You    Germans — I  think   you  are 
rely  upon  feeling  and  pedantic  forms ;  that 
your  way.    Now  permit  me  a  question,"   he 
ttinued :  "  You  have  not  sought  for  any  Italians 
hear  you  play?" 

phe  young  man  was  about  to  reply  in  his  simple 
hnner,  but,  as  he   guessed  the  motive  of  the 

Cidon  from  the  virtuoso's  expression  of  coun- 
^  nee  he  thought  better  o  fit.     "I  am  sorry  to 
■^  signor,  and  this  is  my  chief  object.    What 
'  you  have  ?    Art  seeks  for  bread  and  I  must 
money  of  what   I  have  acquired  by  hard 

Oh,  is  it  so  ?    Then  a  travelling  virtuoso  ?  " 

cloud  overspread  Caravi's  brow. 

And  you  intend  then  to  indulge  the  musical 

bhere  with  your  moonstruck  fancies." 

I  thmk  of  giving  a  concert  here,"  said  the 

^  man  evidently  much  amused. 

are  you  raving  ?  "  said  Caravi  beside 

"Do    you   not  know   that  I,  Nicolo 

i,  play  here  to-morrow  evening  ?  that  all  the 

I  are  disposed  of  ?    What  have  vou  to  hope 

that  you  should  come  here— an  unknown  per- 
*i,aboy?" 

"If  for  nothing  further  for  the  sake  of  the 
Noions  of  a  few  judges,  and  the  hsmpiness  of 
aving  given  pleasure  to,  be  it  ever  so  tew,  people 
f  my  exertions." 

r|And  when"— and  the  hands  of  the  virtuoso 
psed  into  fists—**  when  do  you  think  of  playing  ? 
»^my  concert  is  to  take  place  to-morrow." 
I" The  day  after  to-morrow,"  said  the  young 
«n  carelessly ;  "  and  in  order  to  bring  my  name 
I  utile  into  notice,  and  perhaps  to  gain  a  patron 
*  80, 1  propose  to  give  a  lecture  gratuitously  in 
Qisroomto*morrow  evening;  I  believe  the  land- 
wahas  no  objection  to  this,  and  will  put  no 
mndratce  in  the  way." 


"  That  is  still  wanting.  But  you  will  not  play 
— ^you  will  positively  not  play."  shouted  Caravi. 
**  Listen,  I  forbid  you,  I,  Nicolo  Caravi.  You  are 
sent  hither  by  my  enemies ;  an  intriguer." 

**  Well,  well,  signor,"  cried  the  young  man 
with  a  smile,  "  one  could  almost  believe  that  the 
great  Caravi,  the  world  renowned,  is  jealous  of  a 
young  scholar,  or  is  afraid  of  him.  If  I  choose 
to  play,"  he  concluded  decidedly,  "  I  shall  play, 
and  I  shall  see  who  can  prevent  me." 

The  virtuoso  almost  trembled ;  the  expressions 
of  the  young  man  inspired  him  with  both  fear  and 
respect. 

**  But  I  beg  you,  my  dear  young  colleague,"  he 
resumed  in  an  altered  tone,  '*  be  reasonable ;  I 
mean  well  towards  you.  The  public  here  is  ac- 
customed to  brilliant  performance ;  your  simple 
discourse,  however  worthy  of  praise,  will  fall 
coldly.  Think  what  a  distress  a  failure  is  for  a 
beginner.  What  could  you  play  to  rouse  en- 
thusiasm, after  Nicolo  Caravi's  genius  has  touched 
the  keys." 

'*  Now,  I  have  an  idea  of  bringing  out  whatever 
Signor  Nicolo  Caravi  plays  to-morrow,  on  some 
other  evening  myself,  and  so  to  refresh  the 
public  with  the  remembra,nce  of  what  was  offered 
to  them  by  genius,  though  in  a  weakened  form," 
replied  the  young  man,  whose  mirth  increased. 

The  virtuoso's  eyes  shot  lightning. 

**  Well,  young  man,"  he  said,  **  your  self-con- 
ceit borders  on  madness !  Do  you  not  know  that 
Nicolo  Caravi  only  plays  his  own  unprinted  com- 
positions, which  no  mortal  dares  to  copy  ?  Or  are 
you  bold  enough  to  borrow  from  me  such  a  pas- 
sage as  this  ?  " 

Saying  this,  he  threw  himself  before  the  instru- 
ment, in  spite  of  his  former  contempt  for  it,  thun- 
dered with  and  thumped  upon  the  keys  till  the 
strings  groaned  and  more  than  one  broke  with 
a  shrill  cry. 

The  youn^  man  smiled.  The  playing  of  the 
great  Caravi  was  a9  meaningless  as  his  words. 
Idle  noise  only  fit  for  the  applause  of  people 
ignorant  of  art. 

**  Well?"  asked  Caravi,  as  he  rose  in  the  full 
dignity  of  his  self-satisfaction,  and  measured  the 
young  man  with  a  look  meant  to  annihilate  him, 
*'  now,  young  man  ?  " 

Instead  of  an  anwer  the  "young  man  "  placed 
himself  on  the  vacant  stool  tiefore  the  spinet,  and 
played  from  memory  what  he  had  just  heard,  but 
m  a  much  more  finished  manner  and  overcoming 
difficulties  which  he  himself  created. 

'*  Man !  "  Caravi  placed  both  his  hands  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  traveller,  half  in  rage  and  half  in 
admiration,  '*  is  it  the  evil  one  ?  " 

**  The  evil  one  ?  "  and  a  youthful  laueh  broke 
out.    '*  No ;  but  I  think  he  sometimes  helps  me." 

'*  No,  no,"  protested  the  old  man,  who  during 
this  time  had  modestly  drawn  back,  *'  do  not 
wrong  yourself,  signor.  God  has  shed  a  ray  of 
His  light  upon  you,  and  the  fairest  flowers  of  His 
paradise  spring  up  in  your  soul." 

A  short  pause  ensued.  Signor  Nicolo  Caravi 
appeared  to  be  conferring  with  himself. 

*'  Listen,  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  at  last,  in 
an  almost  fatherly  tone.  "  I  mean  well  towards 
you,  and  will  prove  it."  Saying  this  he  cast  a 
significant  look  towards  the  young  man's  well 
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worn  coat,  and  continued :  "  You  are  not  yet 
living  in  luxury ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  your 
hopes  of  earning  something  here  disappointed, 
but  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  you  have  little  pros- 
pect of  success.  Be  reasonable,  then,  and  choose 
the  certain  rather  than  the  doubtful.  Here  are 
fifty  hre,"  he  continued,  placing  a  gold  piece 
upon  the  table,  **  take  it,  and  promise  me  that 
you  will  leave  this  place  by  the  next  post,  to  em- 
ploy your  talent  at  some  miles  distant  from  here." 

The  young  man  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  struck 
dumb  by  such  a  stroke  of  pecuniary  policy ;  then 
he  took  up  the  money,  and  raising  his  hand  with 
an  expressive  movement : 

**  The  treaty  is  concluded,"  he  said.  **  I  swear 
that  the  horses  which  are  now  being  harnessed 
to  the  coach  which  brought  me  hither  shall  at 
once  carry  me  away.  Take  this  money  to  your 
grandchildren,  my  good  old  roan,  in  the  name  of 
holy  art." 

And  as  he  uttered  the  words,  he  pressed  Caravi*s 
gold  coin  into  the  hand  of  the  old  man.^ 

But  the  old  man  hesitated  to  accept  it. 

'•You  have  already  given  me  so  much  plea- 
sure," he  said  with  emotion,  "  and  now  am  I  to 
have  this  large  present  which  you  have  purchased 
by  your  own  sacrifice  ?  I  bless  you  for  your  kind 
intention,  but  I  should  feel  myself  guilty  did  I 
abuse  the  kindness  of  your  noble  heart." 

"Take  it  without  uneasiness,"  resisted  the 
young  man.  "  Though  my  dress  may  be  shabby 
the  kindness  of  my  empress,  the  great  Maria 
Teresa  has  provided  for  my  journey  to  Italy,  and 
the  hospitality  of  Master  Paesiello  awaits  me  at 
Naples,  to  whom  I  bring  letters  from  good 
Father  Hadyn." 

The  creat  Caravi  looked  with  surprise  at  the 
graceful  speaker. 

"Haydn!"  he  stammered;  "and  recom- 
mended to  Paesiello.  Who  are  you,  then,  young 
man  ?  " 

"Yes,  who  are  you?"  cried  the  old  man  in 
his  turn.  "  I  roust  tell  my  grandchildren  about 
you,  and  they  must  know  your  name  that  they 
may  honour  him  who  bears  it,  and  who,  yet  so 
young,  is  an  aitist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
and  T  dare  to  prophecy  that  it  will  long  outlive 
him." 

"  My  name  is  as  humble  as  is  my  coat,"  re- 
plied me  young  man,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
leaving  the  room,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the 
driver  appeared  with  a  summons  to  depart. 
"  My  name  is  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart ; 
salute  your  grandchildren  from  him,  and  you, 
signer,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  virtuoso,  "if 
your  profession  should  ever  bring  you  to  Salz- 
burg, do  not  forget  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  father's 
house." 

And  he  sprang  into  the  carriage ;  the  old  man's 
eyes  followed  him  with  grateful  looks,  the  great 
Caravi's,  who  at  this  moment  felt  very  small, 
were  full  of  wrath. 

Of  the  success  of  the  virtuoso  in  that  little 
town,  and  indeed  of  himself,  the  records  of  art 
are  silent,  but  the  name  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart  shines  brightly  upon  its  pages,  and 
gratitude  often  presented  him  with  crowns  similar 
to  that  offered  Hm  as  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sketch. 


THE    DUKE    DE    CHAMBORD 


N  the  year  1830,  the  feast  of  the  Epiph 
was  celebrated  at  the  court  of  Chai 
X.,  according  to  the  old  Catholic  c 
tom.  For  the  last  time  under  the  re 
of  this  monarch  one  of  these  ceremonies  was  t 
a  cake  should  be  offered  to  the  assembled  gu« 
in  which  a  bean  had  been  concealed,  and  irtio^ 
found  that  he  had  taken  the  piece  containing 
bean  was  called  the  bean-king,  and  had  tocioi 
a  queen.  Besides  the  king,  there  were  fine 
members  of  both  lines  of  the  house  of  BovIob 
the  table.  The  Duke  of  Aumale  distribnte&t 
cake.  All  at  once  the  Duke  de  Chartres  cal 
out: 

"The  Duke  of  Bordeaux  (Chambord] 
king." 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  so,  Henry?"  theDach 
de  Berry  asked  her  son. 

"  Because  I  was  sorry  to  be  more  fortunate  tl 
the  others."  replied  the  prince. 

The  little  king  chose  his  aunt,  the  Duchess 
Orleans,  for  his  queen  of  the  day. 

The  accession  of  the  little  king  was  madeknc 
to  the  people  without,  and  shouts  of  joy  filled 
streets  of  Paris.  Charles  X.  was  well  pleased  5 
asked  many  questions  of  the  little  Duke 
Bordeaux,  the  answers  from  a  boy  of  ten  ye 
old  already  showing  his  noble  character. 

"  As  you  are  now  a  king,  Henry,  which  of 
predecessors  do  you  propose  to  imitate  ? " 

"  I  will  be  good  like  you,  grandpapa,  firm 
Henry  IV.,  and  mighty  like  Louis  XIV.," 
Henry,  after  some  consideration. 

"  And  whom  would  you  name  as  your 
minister  ? "  asked  the  king  again. 

"  The  one  who  flattered  me  least." 

"  And  for  your  private  adviser  ?  " 

"  The  one  who  always  tells  me  the  tOl 
Baron  von  Damas." 

"Very  good,  Henry,"  interposed  htl I 
"but  what  would  you  ask  of  God  in  order 
might  be  able  to  reign  well  ?  " 

"  Mama,  for  firmness  and  justice." 

Providence  has  not  willed  that  the  te! 
Chambord  should  realize  the  ideas  of  the 
king ;  but  for  the  whole  of  his  life  he  remaa 
true  to  the  promise  of  his  youth. 


Origin  of  Language.— James  IV.,  B^ 
Scots :  "An  experiment  made  under  his  dir^ 
shows  at  least  the  interest  which  J*n"estook 
science,  although  he  used  a  whimsical  model 
gratifying  his  curiosity.  Being  desinms  to  kaj 
what  was  the  primitive  or  original  1*^*8^^ 
caused  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman  to  be  transpon 
to  the  solitary  island  of  Inchkeith,  with  two  mw 
children,  devising  thus  to  discover  what  langoi" 
they  would  talk  when  they  came  to  the  age 
speech.  A  Scottish  historian,  who  tells  the 
adds  with  fireat  simplicity:  'Some  Mf 
spoke  good  Hebrew ;  for  my  part  I  know  I 
from  report.'  It  is  more  likely  they  wooW 
like  their  dumb  nurse,  or  bleat  Kkc  tbcgw 
sheep  on  the  island."-Sir  W.  Scott;  TWsr' 
Grandfather ^  chap,  zziii 
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By    EDWARD    HENEAGE    DERING, 
iltikor  of  the  ^'  Chief  tain  s  Daugkier  and  other  Poems,''   *^  Greys   Court,"'   etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER    XL 

I  FORTNIGHT  or  more  had  passed,  and 
R  gioald  Moreton,  our  eX'auti>bio- 
grapher,  arose  from  sleep,  on  the  morn- 
''^  of  the  last  day  but  one  of  his  stay  at  Brams- 
l^^c,  UQt  exactly  oppressed,  perhaps,  but  at  least 
I'^a^  weighted  m  his  mind.    Lord  Byron  t-lk  us 


that  he  woke  up  one  morning  and  found  himself 
famous.  Reginald  Moreton  woke  up,  and  faiind 
himself,  not  indeed  famous,  but  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  conscious  of  an  alteration  in  him- 
self relatively.  Why  people  feel  such  things 
more  when  they  wake  in  the  morning  than  when 
they  went  to  bed,  let  psychologists  decide  ;  but, 

at  any  rate,  it  happened  to  be  so  in  the  case  of 
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Reginald  Moreton ;  and  if  we  say  that  so  it  ever  is, 
the  experience  of  every  one  who  has  had  anything 
to  feel  will  confirm  the  statement.  The  hopes  come 
freshly  before  us,  like  flowers  after  the  dews  of  the 
night ;  the  fears  are  more  vivid,  for  they  appear 
suddenly,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  darkness ;  the 
wounds,  if  any  there  be,  have  grown  stiff  and 
sore.  Altogether  the  aesthetic  side  of  our  nature 
becomes  morbidly  sensitive,  as  we  open  our  eyes 
to  the  outer  world,  and  take  in  by  involuntary 
contemplation  the  things  that  lay  dormant  in  our 
memory  while  we  slept. 

Reginald  Moreton  experienced  all  this.  The 
tenor  of  his  life  had  been  disturbed,  and  as  he 
woke  that  morning  the  disturbance  was  renewed ; 
the  valves  of  his  heart  were  moved  by  an  influx  of 
remembrances  from  a  point  of  time,  like  the  sound 
of  a  canon- shot  that  leaps  across  a  chasm  and 
echoes  from  the  rocks  beyond.  There  were  two 
causes  of  disturbance,  but  the  one  was  a  ripple  on 
the  surface,  the  other  an  undercurrent,  stirring 
unexplored  depths ;  the  one  gave  him  a  hint  of 
dramatic  possibilities  very  strange  and  uncertain, 
the  other  made  him  feel  a  weight,  a  chill,  and  a 
tremor  about  the  heart  by  turns,  whereat  he 
shivered  and  looked  forth  into  the  morning  mist, 
feeling  much  but  not  clearly. 

The  slight  disturbance  was  occasioned  by  the 
strange  story  he  had  heard  in  the  House  at  the 
Four  Ways,  and  the  strange  old  lady  who  lived 
there.  But  what  was  the  greater  disturbance  ? 
What  made  him  shiver  and  turn  pale  so  sud- 
denly ?  Something  which  had  changed  the  cur- 
rent of  his  life,  and  made  clouds  gather  thickly  in 
the  distance. 

If,  within  the  space  between  the  Land's  End 
and  John  o'  Groat's  house,  there  was  a  woman 
more  adapted  than  any  other  to  attract  a  man 
whose  ideal  of  woman  was  really  high,  and  not  a 
sickly  morbid  dream,  it  was  precisely  Mary 
Arden.  Due  allowance  being  made  for  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  it  was  not  too  much  to 
say  of  her  that  she  was  a  comparatively  perfect 
specimen  of  a  young  Catholic  lady.  Moreover, 
she  was  beautiful — not  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
whatever  that  may  mean,  but  as  beautiful  as  any 
beautiful  girl  you  could  find.  No  wonder  the 
poor  fellow  felt  a  disturbance  in  his  mind,  and  an 
intermittent  chill  in  his  heart,  when  he  thought 
of  her  that  morning,  and  remembered  what  it  is 
that  never  did  run  smooth.  There  he  stood,  look- 
ing out  heavily  towards  the  morning  mist,  so  grey 
and  so  still,  and  the  trees  wet  with  crystal-like 
drops  of  dew  that  were  ready  to  fall  on  the  dark 
tufts  of  grass  beneath  them  at  the  first  movement 
of  the  leafless  branches.  First  of  all  he  resigned 
himself  to  a  little  hypothetical  self-deception, 
and  supposed  it  possible  that  he  had  been  im- 
pressed, not  by  the  concrete  image  of  Mary 
Arden,  but  by  the  reflex  universal  idea,  in  a  real- 
istic sense,  of  Mary  Ardenism.  Of  course,  this 
little  straw  sank  as  he  grasped  it,  and  then  he 
had  to  face  these  two  facts :  that  he  was  in  love 
with  Miss  Arden,  and  that  the  chances  in  his 
favour  were  infinitesimal :  whereupon  he  made  so 
strong  an  effort  to  bear  the  almost  intolerable 
burden,  that  all  the  objects  of  the  outer  world 
grew  dim.  The  sun  had  risen  above  the  hills 
behind  Ledchester,  and  the  night- dew  sparkled 


as  it  fell  from  the  trees,  when  he  tamed  away  and 
left  the  room  with  a  firm  but  unelastic  step,  to 
hear  Mass.  When  he  appeared  at  the  breakfast- 
table  long  afterwards,  people  said :  **  What  is  the 
matter  with  him  ?  "  Noting  which,  be  began  to 
talk  much  and  fast,  so  that  they  soon  forgot  what 
they  had  said ;  and  Edward  Arden  thought  him  a 
jollier  sort  of  fellow  than  he  had  seemed  at  first. 

But  how  about  Miss  Arden  herself?  When  a 
certain  pr^fet  apologised  to  Napoleon  the  Fint 
for  not  having  fired  a  salute,  he  headed  the  list 
of  excuses  with,  **  D*abord  il  n*y  avait  pisii 
canon  :"  whereupon  the  emperor  declined  hear- 
ing the  rest ;  and  it  would  seem  no  less  evide&t 
that  if  the  lady  were  not  affirmatively  disposed, 
other  impediments  would  be  superfluous. 

Now  here  is  just  the  place  to  make  an  imaginaiy 
analysis  of  her  feelings ;  but  we  will  do  nothinf 
of  the  kind :  for  in  the  first  place,  we  have  not 
the  remotest  idea  what  they  were  ;  if  we  bad.  a 
Catholic  maiden  of  the  true  type  is  too  pure  a 
creature  to  be  made  the  subject  of  speculative 
sentimentality. 

Poor  Moreton !  It  was  his  last  day  at  Bratns- 
cote,  and  yet  he  would  have  to  spend  a  long 
morning  in  the  society  of  Miss  Arden  at  Hazeley, 
where  there  was  to  be  a  luncheon  party,  probably 
preceded  and  followed  by  expeditions.  Anything 
better  adapted  than  this  to  torture  him  slowly 
cannot  be  easily  imagined.  He  turned  several 
shades  paler  when  he  heard  of  it,  made  up  bis 
mind  to  sell  the  small  property  he  had  just  bought 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  walked  slowly  down  tsf 
the  Catholic  church  at  the  entrance  of  the  village^ 
At  the  end  of  about  an  hour  he  returned,  wrott 
to  his  solicitor  about  the  sale,  and  was  ready  fo^ 
the  expeditions ;  but  he  trembled  when  he  sat 
her. 

He  saw  her  for  a  moment  only,  and  from  a  di*^ 
tance,   as  he  was  going  downstairs;   yet  tl 
moment  was  quite  long  enough  to  make  hion 
it  shortened,  whilst  he  loncfed  for  its  contini 
and  here,  but  nowhere  else  in  this  book, 
shall  be  given  a  very  brief  description  of 
The  pure  whiteness  of  fresh  fallen  snow  can 
be  portrayed  approximately,  and  more  thu 
failure  would  amount  to  an  impertinence: 
one  there  must  be,  for  I  suppose  it  would  i 
strange  to  leave  the  frame  of  her  portrait  cmp^^- 

She  was  of  middle  height,  graceful  in  moi* 
ment  and  in  repose,  and  in  tluit  corabinatioo-^ 
both  with  expression  of  feature  and  instincti^ 
training  of  charitable  tact,  which  forms  a  pcrM 
manner.  Her  figure,  though  in  fact  well-propofr 
tioned,  attracted  no  attention  separably;  btf 
features,  though  in  fact  well  formed,  owed  Ihaf 
charm  to  the  chaste  light  of  spiritualized  huroai 
sympathies  that  played  softly  on  them  like  moon- 
beams on  the  rippled  surface  of  the  ocean  on  • 
summer's  night.  In  a  word  she  was  a  bcautifa 
example  of  the  most  beautiful  thing  that ca^J* 
found  living  in  the  world— a  beautiful  g^jj 
Catholic  in  faith  instincts,  and  training,  beau* 
ful  in  mind  and  body,  beautiful  as  a  girl,  ^^[**[] 
ful  as  a  mother,  beautiful  in  death.    No  woofltf 


that  Moreton,  when  he  saw  her  for  a  - 
standing  there,  unconsciously  typifying  to  W 
mind  and  his  heart  the  loveliness  that  domes- 
tic   life    may   attain    to,    but  seldom   docs— n» 
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wonder,  that  when    he    looked  on   her,   appre- 
dated  her,  loved   her,    realized    all    that    he 
dared  not  hope   for,    yet  could  not  forget,  he 
hnrricd  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  ter- 
rible contrast :  for  whether  Dante's  oft-repeated 
lines,  "Nessun  maggior  dolor e,'^  etc.,  require 
a  grain  of  salt  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the  imme- 
diate comparison  of  intense  happiness  with  the 
moral  certainty  that  it  will  be  unattainable,  is  a 
trial  as  mnch  greater  than  the  memories  of  the 
past  as  present  pain  is  severer  than  the  aching 
cxbaostioQ  that  remains  behind  what  is  past. 
Perhaps  a  few  words  descriptive  of  Reginald 
IfaretOD,  also,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here, 
ftoB^it  is  difficult  to  find  a  good  reason  for  de- 
«%  a  man's  outward  appearance,  at  all.   He 
Wwly  chiselled  features,  a  well  formed  figure, 
Aay  vigorously  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  a  pale 
«i^llexion  that  grew  paler  when  he  thought  or 
tt  much,  dark  eyes  with  an  habitually  pensive 
t^iression  and  a  latent  fire  in  them  ready  for  an 
ittasion;  a  broad,  rather  square  brow,  a  well- 
ibped  head  with  well-balanced   phrenological 
Wgans,  a  graceful,  unaffected  manner,  a  coun- 
nance  in  which  power  and  repose,  energy  and 
^eness  were  blended  into  one,  except  where 
re  was  a  special  call  upon  either. 
Two  or  three  more  ladies  were  near,  for  some  of 
party  were  about  to  start  on  an  expedition 
lewhere  at  a  distance  on  their  way  to  Hazeley. 
y  were  adapted  to  make  quite  another  sort  of 
trast  b  his  mind,  if  his  mind  had  then  been 
ible  of  receiving  any   additional  impression 
soever.    They  belonged  to  what  newspapers 
ibe  as  the  Catholic  body,  and  their  own 
5^5  were  much  decorated  with  costly  silks  that 
fcyed  uneasily  to  the  tune  of  clacking  tongues, 
■^  utterances  were  monotonously  exclusive. 
■*  all  know  the  fable  of  the  ass  m  the  lion's 


\ 


;  but  people  like  these,  who  put  aside  their 

proper  dignity  and  superior  advantages  to 

\  bad  imitations  of  worldliness  with  swagger- 

jeryility,  reverse  the  fable  :  they  typify  a  very 

",  inexperienced  lion  strutting  about  in  an 

skin,  and  making  awkward  attempts  to  bray 

iy.    These  were  the  people  that  immediately 

ed  with  Miss  Arden  as  Moreton  hurried 

the  hall ;  but  he  heeded  them  not ;  per- 

l  not  see  them. 

then  Sir  Roger  came  up,  and  asked  him 
le  would  like  to  go  to  Hazeley.  He  answered 
lie  would  rather  walk,  as  he  wished  to  call 
old  home,  Femham  Rectory,  on  his  way: 
was  true  in  a  sense,  though  it  was  not  the 
reason  of  his  electing  to  walk  alone.  Alone 
•  walked,  however,  without  waiting  to  see 
Wier  any  one  would  join  him  ;  indeed,  hoping 
■be  left,  not  in  peace  exactly— for  that  could 
Wy  be,  at  least  as  the  term  would  commonly 
i^derstood  under  the  circumstances — but  un- 
F^ttbed,  or,  as  colloquial  English  would  exactly 
^««8s it,  "by  himself." 

I  I  am  a  fool,"  he  thought— perhaps  it  would 
•^le  correct  to  say  mentally  affirmed—"  I  am 
^w  to  take  this  impersonation  of  an  ideal  for  a 
«fity.  The  fact  is,  that  she  is,  or  seems,  nearer 
J*e  half-defined  ideal  of  my  own  than  others 
WW  have  fallen  in  my  way ;  and  so  I  become  en- 
taosiastic,  and  then,  because  I  should  have  no 


chance,  up  springs  a  romance  at  once,  and  I 
fancy  myself  m  iserable . ' ' 

But  the  fact  remained  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Miss  Arden,  and  it  simply  annihilated  his  theory, 
which  onlv  lasted  till  he  was  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  lod^^e.  Then  he  hurried  on,  and  tried 
to  put  thinking  into  abeyance,  but  quite  failed  to 
do  so ;  indeed,  the  more  he  tried  the  farther  he 
found  himself  from  success.  The  effort  only 
sharpened  his  attention. 

One  thing  did,  for  a  time,  not  indeed  take  his 
thoughts,  but  divide  them  ;  it  was  the  recollection 
of  Femharm,  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom. 
He  must  go  there,  and  it  was  on  his  way  to 
Hazely,  and  he  had  just  said  that  he  was  going 
there,  and,  moreover,  in  a  certain  indistinct 
sense,  he  desired  to  do  so  ;  but  he  began  to  walk 
slowly  when  the  village  became  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance through  the  lodge  gate,  and  he  turned 
aside,  as  if  to  gain  time.  It  so  happened  that 
the  circuit  he  made  took  him  through  the  small 
gate  by  which  the  old  woman  in  the  lonely  house 
had  gone  when  a  girl  of  eighteen,  with  the  power 
in  her  hands  to  mould  the  one  great  event  of  her 
life  for  good  or  for  evil.  He  remembered  the  cir- 
cumstance as  he  passed  out  into  the  wood,  and 
then  he  began  to  meditate— or  rather,  listen  men- 
tally to  what  came  into  his  head  respecting  that 
strange  history  and  the  question  it  had  left  un- 
solved. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  he  thought,  "why  this  story 
begins  now  to  interest  me  so  much ;  for  as  to  the 
question  who  John  Sherborne's  male-heir  may  be, 
it  has  no  practical  bearing  at  all.  The  present 
possessor  of  the  property  is  legally  entitled  to  it, 
and  he  certainly  would  not  entertain  for  a  moment 
the  idea  of  doing  i,  thing  that  the  world  would 
call  Quixotic  and  laugh  at — especially  when  he 
could  say,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  cock-and-bull  statements  of  a  crazy  old 
woman,  who  had  lived  alone  for  half  a  century 
about  another  old  woman  who  died  half  a  cec 
tury  ago ;  and  her  brother,  who  very  likely  diea 
young,  or  was  never  born,  seeing  that  there  is  no 
authentic  evidence  about  him  whatever,  except  the 
crazy  old  woman's  account  of  what  she  alleges  to 
have  heard  from  the  other  old  woman  and  from  a 
Count  Somebody.  That  is  what  he  could  and 
would  say,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old 
woman  is  not  crazy,  but  has  her  wits  about  her 
more  than  most  other  people,  and  evidently  tells 
what  she  knows,  as  well  as  believes  to  be  true. 
Certainly  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  one  has  pros- 
pered in  that  house  since  John  Sherborne  was  dis- 
possessed of  his  inheritance — no  direct  heir  of  the 
man  who  supplanted  him  has  lived  to  inherit; 
but  then  it  may  be  said  that  such  things  will 
sometimes  happen  where  no  wrong  has  been  done, 
and  not  always  where  it  has,  all  the  evidence  in 
Spellman's  '  History  of  Sacrilege '  notwithstand- 
ing. So  that,  in  met,  if  John  Sherborne's  heir 
were  to  turn  up  this  day  and  prove  his  identity, 
things  would  remain  precisely  as  they  are.  Yet 
the  story  is  extraordinarily  interesting — full  of 
pathos." 

The  village  of  Femham,  where  Moreton  himself 
had  been  bom,  was  about  two  miles  from  Brams- 
cote.  He  came  upon  it  at  a  turning  of  the  road, 
and  recognized  the  chimn^jr^^gO/^^%f^^  ^ 
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tween  the  leafless  boughs  of  some  beeches.  In- 
voluntarily he  slackened  his  pace,  for  the  ima^^e 
of  Miss  Arden  had  just  begun  to  float  before  his 
eyes  again,  and  impress  his  heart  from  within  a 
clear  atmosphere  of  its  own,  almost  as  powerfully 
as  if  she  had  been  present.  The  interest  he  had 
been  trying  to  feel  in  the  question  about  John 
Sherborne's  heir,  and  had  really  felt  in  Mrs. 
Atherstone's  own  story,  had  taken  up  just  enough 
of  his  attention  to  make  him  realize  more  vividly 
that  which  expelled  it  and  again  mastered  him. 
It  mastered  him  again  for  a  while — that  was  why 
he  slackened  his  pace ;  and  then — so  strange,  at 
least  apparently,  are  the  vagaries  of  impulse  in 
sufferinfi:  human  hearts— he  began  to  muse  in  a 
dim  and  dreary  manner  on  both  subjects,  mingling 
them  with  recollections  of  his  childhood  as  he 
drew  nearer  to  the  rectory. 

But  here  we  come  to  a  point  at  which  a  new 
chapter  suggests  itself. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  ancient  Romans,  like  all  respectable 
heathens,  had  a  s^ood  deal  to  say  about  love  of 
country.  They  felt  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
understood  it  thoroughly.  But  then  religio  loci 
was  limited  in  two  ways :  it  was  of  course  in  the 
natural  order  only,  and  it  cannot  with  propriety 
be  said  to  have  included  the  idea  of  home,  as  we 
understand  the  word. 

What  we  mean  by  the  word  "home"  presup- 
poses a  state  of  thmgs  in  which  woman  plays  a 
part  that  she  can  never  play  in  a  society  that  is 
Pagan.  Paganism,  with  or  without  a  mythology, 
can  produce  female  slaves  and  strong-minded 
heroines:  it  can  never  produce  a  true  wife  and 
mother,  dutifully  strong  through  love,  and  |^ently 
influencing^  for  good  those  who  come  withm  her 
sphere.  In  England,  thank  Godl  home,  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  word,  is  still  to  a  great 
extent  a  reali^ ;  for  we  are  a  retentive  people, 
and  three  hunared  years  have  not  sufficed  for  the 
total  uprooting  of  Catholic  principles.  A  ray 
of  the  supernatural  still  lignts  up  the  natural 
beauty  of  a  virtuous  humanism  in  many  a  house- 
hold whose  inmates  would  be  indescribably 
astonished  and  scandalised  if  they  were  told  that 
it  comes  from  that  which  they  have  been  trained 
to  misrepresent  on  principle,  and  hate  mildly. 
What  will  become  of  domestic  life  in  another 
generation,  if  the  influences  now  wildly  working 
continue,  is  a  question  which  fathers  and  mothers 
had  better  ask  themselves  before  it  is  too  late : 
we  have  only  to  do  with  the  time  ranging  between 
Moreton's  childhood  and  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking. 

When  Moreton  was  a  child,  the  house  in  which 
he  was  bom  could  justly  claim,  ^thout  prejudice 
to  its  next  inhabitants,  the  title  of  home.  His  re- 
collections of  it  during  his  early  childhood  were 
pleasant,  and  their  effect  morally  advantageous 
when  he  had  entered  otherwise  armed  into  the 
battle  of  life.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  yearn- 
ing after  the  objectively  true,  which  afterwards 
led  him  up  to  the  Church.  In  the  mind  of  a  little 
child,  all  that  its  mother  teaches  is  objectively 


true.  Not  only  have  the  first  simple  ideas  of  re- 
ligion, derived  from  a  good  devout-heaited 
mother,  a  real  objectivity,  because  they  arc  really 
true  as  fai  as  they  go,  but  all  other  things  leaned 
from  the  same  source  are  taken  as  such  by  the 
child;  for  a  little  child  knows  nothing  about 
opinions — it  simply  believes,  as  a  Cathouc  does 
in  matters  of  faith.  Whatever  remains  of  definite 
religious  belief  among  the  Protestants  of  Eng- 
land, is  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  owing  to  the 
little  Bible  stories  they  learned  from  tbeir 
mothers. 

But  we  are  now  concerned  with  Moreton's  eaily 
home,  his  parentage,  and  his  history,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  Bramscote. 

Moreton's  father  was.  in  the  first  place,  x 
thorough  gentleman ;  and,  lest  that  comprehen- 
sive term  (alftiost  as  comprehensive  as  the  Esta- 
blished Church)  should  be  misunderstood  in  the 
present  instance,  we  may  as  well  define  in  what 
sense  it  could  fairly  be  applied  to  him. 

We  understand  the  term  •*  gentleman*'  in  tiro 
senses — as  signifying  (rather  vaguely  sometimes) 
a  certain  social  rank,  and  as  expressing  ccrtara 
qualities  which  we  attribute  to  that  rank.  In  the 
latter  sense  it  has  three  meanings.  First,  it 
means  graceful  manners  and  social  tact,  as  orna- 
menting a  solid  religious  and  moral  nature,  not  as 
a  decorative  addition,  but  as  part  of  its  solidity ;| 
secondly,  it  may  mean  agreeable  mannera  and] 
social  skill,  strongly  built  into  a  foundation  of 
honour  and  pagan  virtue ;  thirdly,  it  may  mean 
the  faculty  of  making  one's  own  selfishness  har*| 
monize  with  that  of  other  people  in  a  calm  anil 
dignified  manner.  Of  these  three  types,  the  la<] 
is  common  enough — quite  enough  and  rather 
more  :  the  second  was  characteristic  of  a  schodj 
that  began  with  wi^s,  and  went  out  with  fl 
shirts ;  the  first,  if  it  be  a  school  at  all  in 
our  days,  is  reduced  like  a  school  of  small 
broken  up  by  some  infectious  disorder,  and  re| 
sen  ted  by  a  master  or  two  and  a  few  sofii 
scholars. 

To  that  school  Moreton's  father  belonged 
an  orphan  when  but  a  few  mcnths  old,  he 
been  adopted  by  a  lady,  a  widow  ^thouti 
dren,  who  brought  him  up  as  her  own  son, 
left  him  all  her  disposable  fortune— about 
thousand  a  year.  Affectionate,  simple-mji 
accustomed  from  infancy  to  see  Protcstantisoll 
its  most  attractive  and  specious  form  assodan 
with  what  he  justly  loved  and  respected,  he  (fre» 
out  of  the  depths  of  his  invincible  ignoranccl 
large  amount  of  Catholic  intention,  and  acta 
upon  it,  quite  unconscious  of  what  it  ^^'.^ 
whence  it  came.  His  graceful  manners  and  soda 
tact  were  a  solid  and  an  integral  part  of  this,  tfj 
therefore  he  mi^ht  be  called  a  gentleman  in  toi 
sense  first  mentioned. 

He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  had  a 
daughter,  who  had  married  some  lustres  ago,  an 
lived  in  a  distant  county.  Moreton  had  just  betf 
staying  with  her,  when  he  came  to  Braros<^ 
By  his  second  wife  he  had  a  daughter,  who  cW 
early,  and  a  son,  Reginald— the  poor  fellow  ww 
was  now  making  an  appeal  to  one  set  of  feelii^ 
in  order  to  divert  his  attention  from  another,  and 
whose  life,  up  to  the  time  of  which  wc  art 
speaking,  may  be  told  in  a  very  few  words. 
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He  went  to  a  public  school  and  into  a  regimeDt 
of  the  fine,  served  in  the  latter  about  two  years, 
and  then,  reviewing  his  income  one  day  in  juzta- 
poshioDwith  matrknonial  eventualities,  emigrated 
to  Australia,  where  he  remained  until,  at  the  end 
of  rather  less  than  three  years,  a  small  unexpected 
accession  of  fortune  enabled  him  to  retire  n-om  a 
taodt  of  life  which  had  not  begun  to  be  at  all  pro- 
fitable, and  which  he  had  long  since  begun  to  dis- 
like empbatically.    As  he  had  no  family  ties — bis 
yier  nad  died  soon  after  be  entered  the  army, 
afidhis  mother  a  year  afterwards— he  did  not  stay 
in  England  on  his  return,  but  set  off  for  Italy  in 
kssthab  a  fortnight  after  he  had  landed.     Then, 
nthe  age  of  twenty-four,  he  in  a  sense  began  life 
I    aoei;  for  he  said  to  himself,  '*  My  life  has  been 
,    iBideap  of  unfinished  beginnings,  from  my  school- 
I    ^nntilnow."   Then  he  read  much  ana  thought 
•ore,  and  conversed  with    many  people  ;    and 
I  caving  distinctly  to  know  the  truth  for  which  he 
i  bad  previously  longed  with  a  va^ue  disquietude, 
I  k  received  in  Rome  the  gift  of  faith ;  and  then  he 
I  felt  at  rest,  so  that  he  could  afford  to  be  satisfied 
with  having  no  prospect  of  ever  making  his  mark 
in  the  world.     He  remained  abroad  three  years 
more,  travelling  much,  but  passing  some  time  in 
,  Rome,  to  his  great  satisfaction  and  advantage, 
i  and  then  returned  to  England.     How  desperately 
;  he  DOW  tried  to  wish  that  he  had  not  done  so. 
I    The  sight  of  his  old  home,  as  he  drew  near  to  it, 
and  recognized  in  rapid  detail  its  familiar  features. 
Was  a  sort  of  counter-irritant  for  a  limited  time, 
ttHevin^  his  deeply- seated  sorrow  a  little,  just  as 
JDog  asit  could  keep  his  active  attention,  and  that 
Wsno  longer  than  the  length  of  time  he  remained 
lithin  the  premises. 

The  rector  was  Mr.  Linus  Jones,  whose  acquain- 
Upce,  as  also  that  of  his  oppressively  popular 
|tfe,  we  have  already  made  in  a  former  chapter. 
Both  were  at  home,  and  in  walked  Moreton, 
kawing  a  long  breath  to  steady  the  unequal 
ting  of  his  heart  as  he  entered  the  house  where 
had  seen  his  father  and  mother  for  the  last 
Whilst  awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  worthy 
r  and  rectoress  into  the  drawing-room,  he 
ed  round,  and  involuntarily  compared  what  he 
with  what  he  remembered.  The  room  looked 
1er  and  newer.  Instead  of  the  old  odds  and 
of  Georgian  mahogany,  made  almost  pic- 
ue  by  shabbiness,  admixture  of  Dresden 
,^^.  and  the  dark  shadows  of  trees  and  high 
[■sels  growing  up  close  to  the  windows,  there 
papier-mach^  chairs  of  Lilliputian  size, 
Unut-wood  tables  symmetrically  laid  out  with 
^lick-knacks  from  Barry's,  an  upright  pianoforte 
F?  Oetzmann  and  Plumb,  and  a  low  book-case, 
riged  with  green  velvet,  containing  among  its 
wreign  literature,  **Les  Paroles  d*un  Croyant**  in 
ominous  proximity  to  "  Ecce  Homo.*' 

On  the  walls  were  hung  prints  of  three  distinct 
^ts— religious,  sentimental,  and  Landseerian — 
framed  accordingly.  The  religious  pictures  were 
JJ  Oxford  frames,  and  were  as  follows :  Ledchester 
uthedral,  the  state  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the 
mree  irrepressible  chorister  boys  with  their  mouths 
g«n,  a  portrait  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  ex-P6re 
Hyacinth,  Ary  Scheffer's  «'  S.  Augustine  and  S. 
Monica,'*  a  cross  with  a  text  growmg  out  of  some 
flowers,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Doctor  Dollinger. 


There  were  three  of  the  sentimental  sort,  in  frames 
of  very  dark  oak  slightly  carved,  viz.,  Millais' 
**  Black  Brunswicker,^'  a  poacher  in  goal,  and  a 
country  lad  making  love  unsuccessfiifiy  to  a  girl 
standing  against  uie  wall  of  a  cottage.  The 
Landseerian  class  was  represented  by  the  well- 
known  three  horses  drinking,  a  Skye  terrier 
sitting  up  on  his  hind  legs  under  a  parrot- stand, 
and  two  or  three  Highland  scenes.  On  the  large 
round  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  were  "  Tne 
Evening  Standard,"  "The  Guardian,"  "Le 
Maudit,"  the  last  volume  of  Dr.  Hook's 
••  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury," 
Miss  Braddon's  last  novel,  a  printed  Report  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
Mr.  Ffoulkes'  "Divisions  of  Christendom,"  "The 
Christian  Year,"  and  a  thin  volume  bound  in 
green  morocco,  and  entitled  "A  Garland  for  Gari- 
baldi," by  Hermione  Alberta  Crumps.  Moreton 
gave  a  rapid  glance  at  these  things  in  detail ; 
then  the  room  and  its  contents  faded  away  from 
his  mind,  and  his  eyes  no  longer  took  note  of  them. 
He  saw  what  his  memory  raised  up,  not  what  was 
physically  before  him. 

^7o  be  continued.) 


AT    THE    GOLDEN    GATE. 


AM  sinking,  sister,  sinking— dying  ere 
my  youth  is  fled, 
I  can  see  your  form  but  dimly,  as  you 
kneel  beside  my  bed. 

For  my  eyes  are  glassy  growing,  and  my  feet  are 

stiff  and  cold, 
While  my  frame  is  racked  with  fever  and  a  pain 

words  leave  untold. 

When  the  winds  of  Spring  were  sighing  I  was 

light  of  heart  and  strong ; 
Now  the  Summer  leaves  lie  dying  and  I  hear  the 

angels'  song. 

When  the  primrose  pale  was  springing,  all  my 

thoughts  were  of  this  earth  ; 
Now  each  shortening  day  is  bringing  dreams  of 

my  eternal  birth. 

I  have  sighed  for  love  and  pleasure  in  the  days 

now  passed  away ; 
But  the  joys  of  earth  seem  hollow  as  I  think  of 

them  to-day. 

And  methinks  if  I  were  given  strength  to  live  my 

life  again, 
I  would  tram  myself  for  Heaven,  far  from  all  the 

haunts  of  men. 

Yet  I  know  not :  God  is  ruler ;  and  'twould  not  be 

just  to  deem 
That  the  world  of  love  and  labour  is  a  false  and 

fruitless  dream. 

In  that  world,  as  in  the  cloister,  bums  the  fire  of 

love  divine. 
Both  are  noble  in  their  children,  both  are  part  ot 

His  design. 
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And  the  life  of  calm  seclusion  that  is  filled  with 

grace  for  one, 
May  be  aimless  to  another  with  the  world's  keen 

race  to  run. 

I  will  only  pray,  my  sister,  that  when  you  are  left 

behind, 
You  may  win  your  crown  of  glory  in  the  life  for  you 

designed. 

Walkinj^  onward  meekly,  purely,  like  a  pilgrim 

through  the  land. 
Gathering  flowers  of  holy  fragrance  to  be  placed 

in  God's  own  hand ! 

I  am  weary  now,  so  weary  I  can  speak  but  little 

more, 
Pray!  oh,  pray  for  me,  dear  sister,  till  this  last  long 

strife  is  o*er. 

Raise  my  aching  head  a  little,  let  me  gaze  with 

these  poor  eyes 
On  the  white-robed  band  descending  from  yon 

strangely  shining  skies. 

See  them  now !  they  come  to  meet  me !    Hear  the 

wondrous  music  swell. 
Kiss  me  once  again,  sweet  sister,  kiss  me  once, 

and  now  farewell ! 

Life  is  sweet,  but  death  is  sweeter,  when  it  leads 

to  life  divine — 
Angels,  bear  me  gently  onward  ;  King  of  Angels, 

I  am  Thine  ! 

George  Hull. 


A  Candid  Admission.— Lieutenant was 

at  the  storming  of  Fort  .     His  behaviour  on 

that  occasion  excited  general  admiration.  He 
was  the  first  to  ascend  the  breach  and  plant  the 
colours  on  the  captured  redoubt.  His  gallantry 
was  recorded  in  the  orderly-book,  and  he  was  re- 
commended for  immediate  promotion.  Strange 
to  say,  the  following  morning  he  waited  on  his 
commanding- officer,  and  requested  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  return  to  Ireland,  his  native  country,  and 
to  resign  his  commission  in  favour  of  a  younger 
brother,  who  was  desirous  of  entering  the  service. 
The  colonel,  surprised  at  this  extraordinary  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  a  young  officer  with  such 
bright  prospects  before  him,  very  naturally  asked 
him  what  motive  induced  him  to  make  so  singular 
a  proposal ;  when  the  young  man  frankly  told  him 
that  when  the  troops  were  moving  forward  for  the 
attack,  and  the  enemy's  fire  had  opened  upon 
them,  he  felt  a  strong,  almost  an  insurmountable 
disposition  to  fall  out,  and  he  believed  that 
nothing  but  the  rapidity  of  the  advance  and  the 
shouts  of  the  men  prevented  him  from  disgracing 
himself;  but  after  a  short  time,  he  added,  his 
brain  was  on  fire,  he  knew  not  where  he  was,  and 
he  found  himself  on  the  summit  of  the  breach  with 
the  colours  in  his  hand,  he  knew  not  how.  But 
he  added,  not  without  hesitation,  that  he  felt  that 
the  profession  of  arms  wasi  not  his  vocation  ;  and 
feanng  that  at  some  future  period  he  might  not 
have  sufficient  courage  to  overcome  his  fear,  he 
was  desirous  to  leave  the  service  with  honour 
while  it  was  still  in  his  power. 


NOTES    ABROAD. 


|URING  the  month  of  June  last,  bust- 
ness  obliged  me  to  make  a  ratbet 
rapid  journey  to  a  small  town  in  the 
north  east  of  Bohemia;  aQd,asinf 
route  lay  through  many  most  intetesfc- 
ing  towns  and  cities  in  Germany  and  Bavaiia,  I 
felt  in  duty  bound,  as  a  Catholic  and  a  woald•b^ 
ecclesiologist,  to  make  copious  **  notes  "  oi  thae  - 
objects  of  interest,  which  it  was  my  good  fortsav. 
in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  to  make  opelf 
acquainted  with.  The  result  of  these  observate 
(taken  under  very  trying  circumstances)  1 1& 
about  to  confide  to  the  courteous  readers  of  "III 
Lamp.*' 

Eleven  hours  of  a  very  fine  sea  passage  froi 
Harwich,  found  me  in  the  ugly  and  uninterestini 
looking  port  of  Rotterdam.  Here  I  remaiu 
only  long  enough  to  observe  that  the  chief  ch^ 
racteristics    of   the    place    are  ^  apparently  dk 

firder  bridges  of  abnormal  size,  and  leamn 
ouses  ;  for  mdeed  almost  every  house  appears  1 
lean  more  or  less ;  one  leans  forward,  anoth 
backwards ;  others  to  the  right,  and  others  to  t] 
left,  and  the  general  effect  is  decidedly  peculij 
making  one  imagine  that  the  buildings  in  genei 
have  indulged  too  freely  in  strong  drink,  thouj 
I  should  surmise  that,  in  this  case,  it  is  wat 
that  by  loosening  the  piles  on  which  most  of  i 
city  is  built,  causes  this  unsteady  ap{>earaiM 
After  seven  hours  in  a  dusty  railway  carriage, 
broken  by  any  incident,  except  the  temper-tryi 
customs'  examination  on  the  German  frontier,  J 
the,  to  one  unaccustomed  to  Continental  trai 
ling,  interesting  experience  of  seeing  and  fecfi 
the  whole  train  in  which  one  is,  pushed  on  t* 
large  barge,  towed  across  the  Rhine,  and  fin 
dragged  up  the  other  side,  I  at  length  cai 
sight  of  the  mighty  pile  of  the  but  recently  c 
pleted  Dom  or  cathedral  of  Cologne— the  "  R< 
of  the  north  **— and  was  soon  leaving  the  ti 
close  under  its  noble  walls.  A  night's  rest  \ 
"first  class  hotel"  (it  may  have  been  suAi 
/have  a  prejudice  against  both  ants  andbcB 
with  which  my  room  was  swarming,  and  tk« 
stant  smell  of  cooking  is  not  quite  nice  either),! 
a  good  meal,  eaten  neither  in  a  train  or  a  wm 
room,  refreshed  me  sufficiently  to  explore 
glories  of  the  cathedral,  of  which  I  had  alrel 
caught  glimpses  enough  to  rouse  a  less  s' 
tible  person  than  I  can  claim  to  be.  It  is  iodi 
too  glorious  a  woik  for  description.  Regul« 
plan,  and  almost  uniform  in  detail,  the  impress 
It  gives  is  as  a  whole,  and  is  one  of  inexprcssi 
grandeur  and  beauty.  The  first  glance  can  in 
way  appreciate  its  scale.  The  proportions 
vast,  but  most  accurate  and  beautiful ;  so  th^ 
first  they  only  satisfy,  and  it  is  lone  before  tf 
begin  to  astcnish.  Unlike  most  of  our  Engl 
abbeys  and  cathedrals,  Cologne  only  imprcs 
with  one  general  and  magnificent  effect.  C 
could  sit  for  hours  and  feel  one's  mind  e^ 
and  soar  away  in  this  prodigious  church,  forgd 
of  minute  particulars.  The  eye  sees  rich  deta 
gilded  capitals,  coloured  imagery,  and  gorge^J 
windows,  but  rests  on  none  of  them  ;  these  *^.^ 
jected  as  being  only  subservient  to  the  great  id^ 
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or  rather  they  are  not  rejected  for  (except  in  a 
few  paJafol  exceptions)  they  are  too  humble  and 
well  ordered  to  be  obtrusive.    They  are  just  where 
and  what  they  ought  to  be^necessary  but  quite 
subsidiary  narts  of  the  design,  and  claiming  to  be 
DO  more.    It  is  just  as  in  the  performance  of  the 
ChttTch's  most  solemn  functions,  where  there  are 
isaoy  degrees  of  ministers,  each  in  his  duty  and 
order,  and  local  position,  contributing  to  make  up 
the  whole  act  of  sublime  worship.     So  the  un- 
known architect  of  Cologne  made  every  art  and 
evcrjr  sabstance  minister,  as  it  were  a  rational 
service,  in  its  appointed  subordination  around  the 
■aterial  altar,  for  which  he,  a  true  Christian  poet, 
Oik  this  material  shrine.     He  has  fixed  and  em- 
boied  a  truly  heavenly  vision,  a  not  unworthy 
taple  for  His  earthly  Presence,  whom  the  heaven 
ifkavens  cannot  contain.  Indeed  it  is  a  poem  in 
Atal  and  wood  and  stone ;  a  glorious  example 
rfthat  Christian  art,  which,  in  all  its  branches, 
Jads  the  beholder  directly  to  Him  Who,  by  His 
^carnation,  permitted  and  authorised  and  sancti- 
fied oor  use  of  matter  in  His  service  and  to  His 
flory.   At  a  High  Mass  here  (most  reverently 
tod  carefully  performed)  I  was  much  disgusted 
fcjrthe  thoroughly  secular  character  of  the  musical 
I  accompaniments.    Nothing  can  sound  more  out 
\d  place  in  such  a  building  than  the  tuning  of 
*ldies  and  the  operatic  thrills  and  runs  of  the 
iiarious  singers,  who  (led  by  an  active  gentleman 
Wth  a  wand)  were  located  in  a  large  gallery  in 
north  transept.     1  remembered  a  remark  of 
gin's  under  similar    circumstances,  "vaulted 
les,  stately  arches,  solemn  vistas,  and  the  dimly 
ited  church  all  vanish,  and  in  their  place,  is 

Eed  up  the  gilded  saloons  of  the  opera  house," 
words  to  that  effect. 
To  digress  somewhat :  At  the  Church  of  the 
ideleine,  in  Paris,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  dese- 
^ition  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  Pagan  Saturnalia 
Victor  Hugo's  funeral,  (being  also  the  F^te 
u  or  Corpus  Christi),  a  harmonized  Gregorian 
■  was  most  exquisitely  and  devotionally  ren- 
,  the  effect  of  the  **  Miserere  "  and  '*  Parce 
ine,''  after  the  procession,  being  touching  in 
extreme.  I  remark  this  by  way  of  contrast, 
Madeleine  being  a  practical  copy  of  the 
ian  Parthenon  (the  columns,  however,  being 
hian,  and  the  other  details  Roman  rather 
Greek),  and  consequently  it  is  purely  Pagan 
fta  and  construction,  majestic  and  grand  as  it 
^iless  is.  To  return:  In  the  cathedral  I 
TOessed  Benediction  given;  and  the  form 
jsng  peculiar,  it  may  interest  to  describe  it.  A 
H»gle  priest,  vested  in  cope,  and  veiled,  accom- 
»anied  by  four  acolytes  in  red  cassocks  and  laced 
»ttas,  and  preceded  by  the  cathedral  beadle  (a 
lagnificent  person,  in  a  sort  of  red  dressing-robe, 
*M  black  round  hat,  and  silver  topped  mace) 
*rried  the  Most  Holy  exposed  in  the  monstrance 
jora  the  beautiful  Blessed  Sacrament  Chapel  in 
^  south  transept  to  the  altar  in  the  centre  of  the 
J'lrch,  then  stood  leaning  against  the  altar  (on 
rtiich  were  lighted  only  etg/ii  candles)  still  hold- 
H  the  monstrance,  while  the  **  O  Salutaris'' 
f^  sung,  then  Bendiction  was  given,  the  Blessed 
»acrament  was  exposed  on  the  throne,  the  veil, 
•ope  and  stole  disappeared,  and,  in  less  time 
^an  It  has  taken  to  write  it,  the  same  priest  was 


in  the  pulpit  commencing  the  rosary  (in  German) 
leaving  two  of  the  acolytes  to  watch  on  the  altar 
steps.  Nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  irrever- 
ence in  this  haste.  "  That  which  thou  dost,  do 
quickly  "  ma3rbe  accepted  as  a  permission,  under 
m  different  circumstances  than  those  when  it  was 
first  spoken.  The  chef-d'ceuvre  of  the  School  of 
Cologne,  painted  by  Stephen  Lothner  about  145Q 
for  £e  Dom,  is  worthy  of  some  notice.  It  is  a 
triptych,  and  in  the  central  compartment  is  pic- 
tured the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  or  Three  Kings, 
whose  relics  are  now  enshrined  in  this  very  build- 
ing. Our  Lady,  with  her  Divine  Son  in  her  arms, 
is  seated  on  a  throne ;  she  is  clothed  in  a  dark 
blue  mantle  lined  with  ermine ;  the  two  elder 
kings  kneel  on  either  side  of  her,  and  the  younger 
one  stands  on  her  left  hand.  Their  attendants, 
bearing  gifts  and  emblazoned  banners,  wait 
around.  Behind  float  seven  angels  on  a  gold 
background.  On  the  right  wing  of  the  triptych  is 
S.  Gereon  in  gilt  armour  and  blue  velvet  surcoat, 
accompanied  by  men-at-arms.  On  the  left  are 
S.  Ursula,  a  pope,  a  bishop,  some  youthful  saint, 
and  female  companions.  The  back  of  the  wings, 
when  closed,  contains  the  Annunciation ;  this,  of 
course,  I  did  not  see.  This  magnificent  work  of 
art  is  alike  distinguished  for  beautv  and  harmony 
of  colour,  and  for  its  simple  and  solemn  dignity  of 
composition  and  arrangement,  combined  with  a 
most  elaborate  finish  in  the  details.  To  quote  the 
words  of  an  eminent  art-critic, ''  A  feeling  of  ideal 
grace  and  beauty  is  breathed  over  the  whole 
work,  and  is  just  as  conspicuous'  in  the  loveliness 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Divine  Child,  as  in 
the  serene  dignity  of  the  kings  who  worship,  and 
the  youthful  fulness  of  form  and  tenderness  of  ex- 
pression in  the  holy  virgins  and  the  knights  who 
accompany  them."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
copies  of  this  most  Christian  work  of  art  are  so 
uncommon  in  our  own  country ;  the  Dusseldorf 
Society  have,  indeed,  published  an  excellent  en- 
graving of  Our  Lady  alone,  but  the  sickly  and 
sentimental  productions  of  modern  French  school- 
girls appear  to  find  more  favour  than  such  grand 
and  really  devotional  pictures  as  this  we  have 
been  considering. 

Leaving  Cologne,  passing  through  Bonn  (where 
a  glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  fine  though  small 
cathedral  in  the  Rhenish  style  of  architecture,  of 
which  I  afterwards  saw  numerous  specimens)  and 
rapidly  proceeding  down  the  Rhine— here  very 
picturesque  and  lovely — I  at  length  arrived  at 
Coblentz.  Here  I  halted  long  enough  to  make  a 
hurried  visit  to  the  church  of  S.  Castor.  It  con- 
tains the  shrine  of  a  S.  Ritza— a  saint  previously 
unknown  to  me,  even  by  name,  but  of  whom  I 
learnt,  from  the  Latin  inscription  attached,  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Pious,  who  was 
also  mentioned  as  the  founder-  of  the  church ; 
**  huj'jis  Basilice  fundatoris  tnagntfici.**  I 
noticed  a  fine  tomb  of  an  archbishop,  under  a 
canopy,  and  decorated  with  paintings  ol  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  other  subjects,  on  a  gold  ground.  I 
much  regretted  not  being  able  to  visit  the  Lieb- 
frauen-kirche,  the  two  fine  towers  of  which  were 
pointed  out  to  me.  At  Mainz,  or  Mayence,  the 
cathedral  is  truly  magnificent.  It  is  a  vast  pile, 
with  both' eastern  and  western  semi- circular  apses, 
ditiAJive  towers.  The  colour  of  its  stone,  a  soft. 
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warm  red|  is  both  peculiar  and  beautiful.  The  in- 
terior is  of  great  height  and  area,  and  is  enriched 
by  the  sculptured  or  incised  figures  of  archbishop- 
electors.  These  fip^res  are  colossal,  and  are 
placed  upright  against  the  nave  piers ;  the  effect, 
though  somewhat  novel,  is  both  imposing  and 
solemn,  and  cannot  fail  to  impress  one  with  the 
power  of  the  ^rsons  thus  commemorated.  Mass 
was  being  said  at  the  High  Altar,  with  musical 
accompaniments  (in  wretched  taste),  and  at  its 
conclusion,  the  people  sang  something — a  hynin  I 
think — in  German,  with  much  energy.  The  sacristy 
contains  a  rich  **  treasure,"  consistmg  of  chalices, 
ancient  and  modern :  MSS.  books  of  the  Gospels, 
sumptuously  bound ;  reliquaries,  and  many  other 
valuable  articles  of  church  furniture ;  but  unfor- 
tunately I  had  neither  time  nor  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  German  to  find  them  out,  so  I  can 
attempt  no  further  description.  Frankfort- on- the 
Maine,  my  next  halting  place,  did  not  to    me 

f  resent  any  readily  accessible  features  of  interest, 
^erhaps  I  saw  it  too  early  in  the  day  for  anything 
to  be  open.  I  sleepily  inspected  the  extenors  of 
several  large  churches,  in  various  styles,  but  saw 
little  to  make  me  wish  to  prolong  my  short  visit. 
Though  I  have  since  learned  that  **  the  Jews' 
quarter  "  is  ancient,  and  retains  much  of  its  me- 
diaeval character,  all  I  saw  of  Frankfort  looked 
thoroughly  modem,  and  I  left  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Wurtzburg,  the  first  city  in  Catholic 
Bavaria,  at  which  I  stopped,  besides  a  formidable 
looking  castle  which  I  noticed,  is  most  liberally 
provided  with  churches.  One  of  these  which  I 
visited  (its  name  I  do  not  know)  is  an  ancient 
Romanesque  building,  disfigured  by  a  quantity  of 
modem  fittings  in  very  bad  style.  Here  there  are 
some  more  archbishops  as  at  Mainz;  each  one 
carries  a  sword  (denoting,  I  suppose,  temporal 

Eower)  as  well  as  a  crozier.  There  is  a  curious 
rass  font,  with  figures,  and  a  long  inscription  in 
Latin.  The  sacristan  or  beadle  here  is  both  surly 
and  mercenary,  and  I  soon  left  him  to  nurse  his 
bad-temper  alone.  My  expectations  concerning 
the  next  city  I  halted  at — Nuremburg— had  been 
very  high,  and  I  must  admit  that  (though  I  after- 
wards changed  my  mind  very  considerably)  they 
were  at  first  disappointed.  For  on  slight  acquain- 
tance, Nurembur^  does  not  impress  one  very  for- 
cibly with  the  feehng  of  its  antiquity.  The  reason 
of  this,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  the  houses  in  it  are 
generally  high  and  massive,  and  strongly  built  of 
stone,  upon  which,  in  so  clear  an  atmosphere,  even 
centuries  have  left  but  few  traces,  of  decay.  Being 
so  remarkably  well  preserved,  and  havmg  little 
beside  the  style  of  their  architecture  to  ma£  their 
age,  they  at  first,  not  unnaturally,  disappoint  a 
traveller,  who  comes  prepared  to  find  them  wearing 
the  dilapidated  and  time-worn  appearance  usually 
presented  by  the  remains  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  short  time,  however, 
is  enough  to  convince  the  artist  or  antiquary,  who 
lingers  among  its  streets,  that  scarcely  any  other 
town  in  Europe  can  retain  more  of  its  mediaeval 
character.  Regild  and  colour  (as,  in  some  cases, 
has  indeed  been  done)  the  canopied  images  afBxed 
to  the  comers  of  the  houses,  and  the  countless 
vanes  which  creak  on  the  turrets  and  gables ;  pull 
down  the  inevitable  sprinkling  of  modem  "villas  *  * ; 
fill  the  streets  with  people  in  the  quaint  costume  of 


the  fifteenth  century ;  man  the  old  castle  and 
battlements  with  steel-clad  soldiers;  above  all 
restore  the  Ancient  Faith  and  ritual  to  the  sacredd 
fabrics,  still  rich  in  altars,  roods,  tripychs,  statues, 
painted  glass  and  tapestry ;  and  nothing  mote, 
would  be  needed  to  reproduce,  in  outward  sem« 
blance  at  least,  the  Numburg  of  Adam  Knit,. 
Peter  Vischer,  Wohlgemuth,  and,  greatest  ol  alV 
Albert  Durer. 

The  celebrated  church  of  S.  Sebald  is  bat  ooei 
of  a  most  picturesque  group  of  buildings.  Itba 
peculiar  and  magnificent  edifice,  with  two  toien 
and  spires  covered,  like  the  roof,  with  coknei 
copper.  The  interior  is  tmly  gorgeous,  alnosl 
too  gorgeous  to  attempt  a  description  of.  Tbe 
vaulting  of  the  choir  is  exquisitely  beautiiiii  aoi 
intricate.  The  windows  are  large,  and  are  neaii 
all  filled  with  stained  glass,  most  of  which  is 
though  apparently  of  different  dates ;  the  a 
green  seems  to  predominate.  I  noticed 
modem  panel  with  a  portrait  of  Durer  in  its 
most  absurd  example  of  modem  bad  taste,  t 
church  looks  like  a  Catholic  one :  roost  of  t 
pre-Reforroation  features  having,  obviouslv,  be( 
undisturbed;  in  this  respect  it  indeed  forms 
striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  stolen  abbeys  ai 
cathedrals  in  our  own  country,  where  Protesta 
robbers  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  ob 
terate  every  trace  of  the  ancient  Faith.  I  nei 
only  allude  to  the  famous  shrine  of  S.  Sebald, 
it  must  be  well  known  to  the  majority  of  o 
readers,  either  from  the  numerous  publish 
plates,  or  from  the  excellent  cast  in  the  Sot 
Kensington  Museum,  in  London.  S.  Lawrence'i 
another  noble  church.  It  is  remarkable  for 
deep  rich  colour  of  the  stone  of  which  it  is  bi 
and  for  two  towers  surmounted  by  metal  spii 
most  picturesque  and  beautiful.  In  the  inte 
is  the  famous  Tabernacle  or  Sakrament-hansct 
of  Adam  Kraft.  Longfellow  makes  mention  of 
thus: 

In  the  cbarch  of  tainted  Lawrence  is  a  pi  z  of  scnlptofe  rare. 
Like  the  foamy  theaf  of  fountains,  rising  throngli  the  puntB^ 

This  wonderful  work  is  carved  most  deli< 
stone,  and  tapers  up  to  an  immense  height  I 
tricate  open  work ;  it  is  reared  against  a  ptf 
the  choir  to  the  north  of  the  high  altar,  " ^_ 
certainly  graceful  and  elaborate,  and  nottinwoi 
of  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  fill.  I  caitf 
however,  but  think  that  the  quaint  conceil 
making  it  supported  by  three  kneeling  or  crou 
ing  figures,  of  the  carver  and  two  others,  is 
absurd  and,  in  effect,  unpleasing. 

I  found  it  most  difficult  to  realize  that  thii 
not  a  Catholic  city.  Everything  one  seces  is 
timately  connected  in  one's  mmd  with  Cathi 
belief  and  practice.  Street  images,  elabort 
decorated  churches,  containing  flowers,  rich " 
linen,  cmcifixes  and  candles,  all  help  one  to 
same  wrong  conclusion.  Even  the  Pagan  abo 
nations  and  meretricious  fripperies  that  poll 
most  of  the  ancient  churches  of  Italy,  Frances 
Belgium  are  absent  here.  It  is  indeed  a  treaa 
of  Christian  art ;  a  unique  and  matchless  ni( 
ment  of  those  pious  "  ages,"  which  it  is  now 
too-prevailing  fashion  to  abuse  and  libel 
"dark."  ^ 

A  rapid  joumey  of  about  four  hoars,  thioogi 
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Mdy  ondolating  countzy,  dotted  with  wayside 
Ndsaodfigores,  brought  me  to  Eger,  the  fron- 
iertoffQ  of  Austria. 

fioe  I  again  submitted  to  the  customs'  ex- 
wation  (for  the  illicit  articles  one  is  in  the  habit 
tittmpdng  to  smuggle  in  soap-boxes  and  shav- 
9 cases];  and  here,  within  nine  miles  of  my 
stiDatioD,  I  reluctantly  take  leave  of  my  most 
vteoos  and  attentive  readers. 

Ambrose. 


THE  BARON'S    RUSE, 

[INCIDENT    OF     BALLA-NA-DERG. 


^£  calm  evening  in  the  Summer  of 
180—,  two  gentlemen  were  standing 
on  the  quiet  platform  of  a  rustic  rail- 
way station  in  the  County  Clare. 
They  seemed  to  be  awaiting  the 
I  of  the  down  train  to  Cork,  which  stopped 
ft  to  talce  up  any  chance  passengers. 
|e  younger  of  the  two  was  a  young  man  of 

Rtwenty-three ;   tall,    well-shaped,  and   of 
bearing,  with  a  handsome,  noble  coun- 
fe  lit  up  by  a  pair  of  brown  eyes,  that  were 
and  penetrating  as  those  of  an  eagle.    His 
feg  was  somewhat  haughty ;    but  to  those 
te  with  him  he  was  peculiarly  affable  and 
icending.    His  character  was  as  noble  as 
[appearance,  and   few   could   imagine  that 
the  haughty   exterior   lay   a   fund   of 


first-class  compartment,  stretched  himself  leisurely 
on  a  seat ;  the  door  banged  to,  the  guard  whistled, 
and  away  again  went  the  line  of  carriages  with  the 
engine  steaming  at  their  head. 

Mr.  Osborne  remained  standing  on  the  platform 
watching  the  rapidly  receding  train,  until  it 
disappeared  from  his  view  in  a  curvature  of  the 
line ;  then  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  his  owo 
well-appointed  residence  about  half-a-mile  dis- 
tant, and  situated  on  the  estate. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  consider  them* 
selves  quite  self-sufficient  and  superior  to  most  of 
their  fellows;  he  had  been  agent  over  the  De 
Rohen  estate  but  two  months,  and  he  brought  a 
glowing  recommendation  from  his  late  employer,, 
who  was  the  right  stamp  of  a  petty  land- tyrant ; 
true  it  was  he  gained  this  man's  confidence,  for 
both  were  alike  m  many  respects;  his  collection 
of  his  rents  was  always  prompt  and  full,  and 
wrung  from  the  tenants,  who.  Heaven  knows^ 
earned  it  in  misery  and  toil,  with  the  most  unkind, 
unmerciful,  and,  but  too  often,  unjust  exactitude. 
But  it  is  wonderful  how  report  spreads.  Though 
coming  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  every 
tenant  on  the  De  Rohen  estate  had  heard  of  their 
new  agent's  former  doings;  and  one  man,  a 
labourer  on  the  farm  of  a  tenant  named  Brennan, 
was  foolish  enough  to  make  himself  con8picuous> 
among  the  gossips  who  discounted  the  agent's- 
character.  It  was  thousht  that  this  talk  had 
lately  reached  the  ears  of  the  baron  himself ;  but 
if  so,  it  did  not  seem,  though  the  best  and  kindest 
of  landlords^  to  shake  his  estimation  of  the  agent. 
Mr.  Osborne  had  soon  become  aware  that  his  ill- 
fac&e  had  preceded  him,  and  he  also  saw  it  in  the 


and    kindness,    that    could    becom^«ioomy  looks  with  which  he  was  constantly  met 


.cd  m  the   cause  of   the  humblest,  ^^d 

failed  where  a  good  or  a  kind  act  wii^  to  be 

h  This  was  the  young  Baron  de  Rdficn.  as  he 

B  with  his  companion  on  the  e;>&ing  referred 

the  latter  was  a  man  of  abjjife  forty- five,  and 

leral  appearance  immediately  conveyed  the 

aon  ofhis  being"  a  min  of  the  world."   A 

beard  covered  his  faceTfor  the  greater  part, 

X^^""  ^^^?^%ever  weary  of  turning 

and  thither.    This ^^s  Mr.  Osborne,  agent 

former  s  estate^  fialla-na-Derg.    They 

'gaged  m  conv^ation  a^^  to  some  remarks 

.Ba^on  s the agf^t       lied: 

's  reTth*^*^  Brennan  owes  more  than  a 

his  fi     fanS^  ^^^  many  but  too  anxious  to 

'fts  vpo°o  >3r  ^^^'^  ^*  ^°  increased  rent." 

lof  iv  ave/ir°«'  but  I  think  I  have  informed 

4s  1  beli    r3^  ^®  quarrels  with  my  tenantry, 

>ect  I'll  W^"  understand  my  wishes  in  that 

Irfiall  lo?^be  matter  entirely  in  your  hands, 

k  in  all  f^^  y°^^  sense  of  justice  and  fair- 

5»t  tob/^  cases,  for  the  result.     I  do  not 

^^q4  jbme  for  some  months,  at  least ;  be 

iy^jy  fer  than  otherwise,  in  every  case." 

P^  taT  then,  sir ;  but  I  suppose  I  am  at 

^eed  in  such  measures  as  I  may  deem 


Osborne,  certainly,  always  reinem- 
Eversion  to  harsh  means.  But,  by 
\he  comes;   Donel  get  in  the  lug- 

^oved  up  to  the  platform  and  came 
the  young  baron  sprang  into  a 


lel 

Fhe 
astj 


on  the  estate ;  moreover,  he  came  to  know  that 
Brennan' s  workman  had  been  among  the  foremost 
in  relating  his  former  cruelties  and  oppressions  ; 
but  the  sorest  point  was,  that  Brennan  refused  to* 
discharge  the  harmless,  gossiping  labourer,  at  the 
request  of  the  agent.  But  m  dealing  with  the 
tenants,  Mr.  Osborne  was  accustomed  to  no  half 
measures,  and  his  spite  made  him  determined  to 
make  an  example  of  some  one  to  satisfy  for  his  ill- 
fame,  and  Andy  Brennan,  from  all  these  circum- 
stances, he  selected  as  the  victim,  whenever 
seasonable  opportunity  gave  him  an  opening  to 
silence  all  resentment  among  the  tenants  by  a 
timely  and  wholesome  example. 

Such  were  Mr.  Osborne's  cogitations  on  his  way 
home  from  the  station;  here  now,  even  sooner 
than  he  expected,  was  the  opportunity  he  desired, 
in  what  promised  to  be  a  lengthened  absence  of 
his  master,  and  he  fondly  hoped  and  believed  he 
could  smooth  the  matter  over  in  the  "  boy's ' '  eyes,, 
if  that  person  took  the  trouble  to  ask  about  it,  o» 
his  return.  But  he  did  not  recognize  that  he  was. 
dealing  with  a  new  master.  When  the  agent 
reached  home,  he  sent  for  his  rent  wamer.  This 
individual  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Terry  Malone> 
and  was  prompt  in  his  attendance  on  his  chief. 
He  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Andy  Brennan' s, 
and  •*  warn  "  him  to  pay  off  his  arrears  before  a 
certain  day,  such  not  bein^  done,  that  pro- 
ceedings would  be  taken  to  evict  him. 

Terry  was  not  long  in  delivering  his  message;  to 
his  honest  heart  it  was  a  sore,  as  well  as  a  surpris- 
ing! mission ;    many   were    the  stories   he  told 
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round'  the  fireside  of  that  same  Andy  Brennan, 
with  the  blazing  logs  diffusing  warmth  and  cheer» 
of  hislandlord  experiences,  or  mayhap  of  some  of 
the  doings  of  unfortunate  '98. 

But  Teny  should  do  his  duty  if  he  was  to  keep 
his  placet  ^nd  marvelling  much  at  his  strange 
message  he  delivered  it  to  the  astonished  farmer 
just  as  he  received  it. 

With  a  heavy  heart  did  he  leave  Andrew 
Brennan's,  and  turninfi^  out  of  the  boreen  that  led 
to  the  house,  proceeded  along  the  road  lost  in 
sorrowful  forboding.  He  had  gone  on  thus  for 
about  a  mile  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to 
himself  by  the  appearance  of  a  young  lady  gather- 
ing wild  roses  from  the  hedge  that  edged  the 
road;  a  pony  and  light  phaeton  stood  near. 
Terry  advanced  immediately,  for  he  recognized  in 
her  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  the  vicinity, 
named  O' Byrne,  and  the  person  engaged  to  be 
one  day  Baroness  de  Rohen.  She,  too,  recog- 
nized Terry,  and  came  to  meet  him  with  a  bright 
smile.  She  wore  a  light  blue  costume  of  cotton, 
for  the  day  was  very  warm,  and  her  fair  face  was 
shaded  by  a  large  sun  hat.  Her  features  were 
handsome  and  regular;  delicate  eyebrows  that 
shaded  bright  hazel  eyes  full  of  innocence  and 
mirth,  a  straight  small  nose  with  a  tiny  mouth 
under  which  was  a  firm  small  chin,  her  complexion 
was  naturally  fair  while  the  colour  in  her  cheeks 
had  all  the  beauty  of  the^ints  of  the  blush  rose. 
She  was  of  medium  height,>My  graceful,  and  her 
her  step  was  full  of  sprightlines^^and  ease.  She 
was  indeed  a  beautiful  girl,  and  df>A^haracter 
most  loveable,  joyous,  and  with  a  smile'TfiiJ^er  on 

her  lips,  her  motto  was   ''gather  the  rose , 

while  ye  may ;  "  the  tenants  around,  with  all  of 
whom  she  was  intimate,  had,  in  their  own  expres- 
sive language,  christened  her  by  a  name  which 
meant  in  English  ''Sunbeam."  Yet  it  is  not  to 
be  thought  that  Eily  O' Byrne  was  one  of  those 
frivolous  persons  who  seem  to  think  they  are  sent 
into  the  world  merely  to  laugh  ;  there  were  more 
serious  and  deeper  strains  in  her  character  than 
appeared  at  first  sight,  and  that  exhibited  when 
necessity  required  gold  mines  of  patience  and 
kindness  and  home  affections  deep-rooted  and 
strong.  She  had  moreover  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tical sense  and  a  determination  that  was  not 
easily  set  aside. 

"  Good  evening,  Terry,"  said  she,  as  she  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  "  where  have  you  been  hiding 
of  late,  it's  an  age  since  I  saw  you." 

"Sorra  place,  Miss  Eily,"  said  Terry,  "but 
it's  mesef  could  hide  this  minit  from  all  the  min 
o*  the  parish." 

"  Now,  Terry,  you  are  joking,  surely  Terence 
Malone  has  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  but 
you  do  look  downcast.  Terry,  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter." 

"  Well,  then,  miss,  the  long  an*  the  short  of  it 
is  that  I'm  after  warnin'  Andy  Brennan  with  a 
threat  of  eviction  this  blessed  hour." 

"  No^,  Terry,  you  can't  be  in  earnest ;  an  evic- 
tion on  the  De  Rohen  estate  !  Have  you  heard  of 
my  engagement  ?  " 

'*  I  beg  a  million  pardons.  Miss  Eily;  sure  it's 
mesef  was  overjoyed  at  hearin'  of  it;  be  the  con- 
tints  o'  me  fist  no  finer  pair 'ill  be  in  the  country; " 
and  Terry,  forgetting  his  late  doings,  struck  his 


blackthorn  vehemently  on  the  road,  ud  tboek 
the  young  lady's  hand  again  and  again. 

"Thank  you,  Terry,   thank  you,"  said 
laughing    heartily,    while    her   colour  s^' 
heightened,  "  but  do  tell  me  what  is  it  you 
by  warning  Andrew  Brennan?" 

Terry  hereupon  gave  a  detailed  account  rfj 
evening' s  employment.  When  he  had  coodoi 
the  young  lady  seemed  distressed. 

"'Tis  but  to-day,  Terry,  that  the  barooi 
away  for  some  months'  yachting,  but  1^1 
to  his  hotel  in  Cork.  Yes,  this  must  kjj 
stop  to  at  any  cost.  Andrew  Brennan  etl 
indeed  1  whose  ancestor,  when  he  fcD  J 
O'Neill  at  the  yellow  ford, left  his  widowandi 
ren  mourning  in  that  same  house;  good! 
Terry,  till  we  meet  again." 

Hastily  arranging  her  flowers,  the  young 
stepped  into  the  phaeton,  whipped  up  the  j 
and  with  a  farewell  smile  to  Terry  proceede 
the  direction  of  her  home.  Terry  stood  p 
after  her,  muttering  blessines  on  her  head, 
she  disappeared  from  his  view,  when  he, 
turned  his  footsteps  in  the  direction  of  hisM 
dwelling.  ^        , 

A  bright,  cold  morning  in  Octohcr.  Aj 
north  wind  whistled  through  the  trees,  and ca 
away  in  merciless  frolic  the  yeUow  leavM 
which  an  early  autumn  made  inroads  on  tne 
mer  verdure.  Light  clouds  scudding  af^,' 
head,  and  now  and  then  a  shght  shower- 
made  trees  and  field  glisten  in  the  sun. 

Such  was  the  morning  on  which  Jiiiy  ^^ 
looked  out    from  her  boudoir  window.  ^^ 
Titten  to  the  baron  concerning  thet 
^        >n,  and  he  replied  that  she  nwd  not 
that  tit^ace  of  Balla-na-derg  would  not  De 

by  the  agent  a^"^^j^^^7^    fanner  wi« 
was  the  morning  oX^''  ^^  ^aron  had  not- 
forced  from  hishom^,;"  be  too  late,  to 
and  she  feared  he  miX««    surprised  th^ 
heartless    act.     She    ^tjoe  to  prevent 
went  so  far  without  his  >^cable  that  ht 
action ;  it  seemed    inexp^^j  evidently 
allow  his  tenant  to  be  evio?^  ' 
his  will.  Vding  scene* 

Unfortunately    the   heartr^rnon  oc^ 
eviction  are,  or  rather  zvere,  \  though' 
in   Ireland ;  and     it    might 
strange    that  a  daughter  of 
should    give    the    matter   mor^ 
thought;  but  Miss  O' Byrne  wa: 
hood  accustomed   to  take  an  int^ 
pie ;  moreover,  her's  was  a  very 
and  it  had  been  her  misfortune  . 
an  eviction  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

She  was  staying  with  a  friend  in 
day,  whilst  driving,  the  carriage  w 
a  crowd  of  excited  peasants,  who 
round  a  house  on  the  roadside.     E^ 
what  is  done  at  an  eviction.     Miss 
compelled  to  witness  police  and  b 
young  man,  pinioned,  from  the  hur 
which  his  grandfathers  were  content 
dwell ;  then  came  the  old  father, 
crepit ;  aad  last  came  the  aged 
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Mog  wife  and  two  children  of  tender  Age;  then 
fflutitfmtare  the  house  contained  was  lung  out 
'  "  itBOwnen,  who  were  trembling  on  the  snow- 
ed road.    A  caretaker  was  put  in  possession 
the  event  seemed  over;  but,  no^—the  old 
rashes  wildly  into  the  centre  of  the  crowd, 
grey  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  her  hands 
hce  raised  upwards   in  execration  of  her 
cutors,  and   her  wild  voice  ringing  out  in 
4s  that  make  the  listeners  shudder.    Then  the 
id  gives  way,  and  the  carriage,  which  up  to 
l[l  iould  not  pass,  drives  on  bearing  one  heart 
^^   tf  sorrow  and  one  who  tries  in  vam  to  repress 
:;    hraiDg  tears. 

r,    srecollection  of  that  scene  had  never  departed 
Illy  0*Byrne ;  and  as  she  stood  now,  look- 
Mon  the  cheerless  morning,  that  cruel  sight 
^     ip  before  her. 

;:     ^hadaview  of  the  road  from  her  window, 

,    bcr  thoughts  were  suddenly  interrupted  by 

:[^    ppearaoce  of  a  rather  strange  cavalcade  ad- 

Dg  along  it.    At  its  head  rcxie  ho  other  than 

^    Osborae,  attired  in  a  tremendous  overcoat, 

•ccompanied  by  the  district  sheriff;  behind 

efour  bailiffs,  armed  with  crowbars,  etc.,  and 

ly  of  police  brought  up  the  rear. 

IS  O'Byme    started    involuntarily,  for  she 

r  whither  they  were  bent  and  what  their  mis- 

•  stepping  hastily  from  the  window  she  opened 

dog  desk  and  wrote  some  lines  which  she 

\A  in  an  envelope,  and  then  rang   for    her 

L   The  latter  appeared,  and,  giving  her  the 

she  bade  her  have  it  dispatched  with  all 

UfterMr.  Osborne. 

a  little  while  a  footman  had  overtaken  that 
D  and  given  him  the  missive ;  the  agent  tore 
to  and  read  as  follows  : 

I  a  fiaal  request  I  ask  you,  in  the  baron's  name,  to 

t  erictioQ  for  two  days ;  I  have  a  letter  from  Baron  de 

^which  states  that  it  is  not  his  will  that  Andrew  Breonin 

e  evicted.    At  the  same  time,  I  warn  you  that  if  after 

el  to-day  I  will  use  my   utmost  endeavour  to 

I  unwarranted  conduct. 

B.  0*Byrjib. 

[the  agent  was  now  jubilant  in  his  favourite 

''*  >n,  and  he  was  determined  to  satisfy  his 

scribbling  a  few  lines  on  a  leave  of  his 

<PW^  to  the  effect  that  he  had  his  master's 

jvi^  for  his   actions,  and  would  abide  the 

,  he  bade  the  man  take  it  to  his  mis- 

roceeded  on  his  way. 

they  arrived  at  Andy  Brennan's, 
front  of  the  house.     The  sheriff  de- 
ssion,  every  door  and  window  was 
t  the  farmer,  from  an  upper  win- 
he  would  give  up  possession  to 
ndlord ;  this  enraged  the  already 
ho  threatened  to  force  an  entrance 
nested,  but  Andy  Brennan  was 
e  effectually  securing  door  and 

I  considerable  number  of  neigh- 
bad  collected  around  the  house  ; 
oan  wearing  a  large  frieze  coat 

seemed  to  watch  the  proceed- 
^terest  from  the  rear. 

sheriff  now  stood  aside  to  de- 
er  action ;  the  crowd  was  rao- 
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mentarily  increasing  and  was  getting  excited,  in 
the  midst  stood  the  sheriff,  agent,  bailiffs,  and 
police.  Again  the  sheriff  advanced  and  demanded 
possession,  but  with  no  better  result,  the  stout 
farmer  hot  deigning  to  answer.  At  last  the 
bailiffs  were  ordered  to  force  an  entrance;  this 
they  were  not  long  about,  for  the  door  soon  jielded 
to  the  heavy  blows  of  the  crowbars  ;  one  of  them 
had  his  foot  on  the  threshold,  and  was  about  to 
enter  when  Brennan  suddenly  appeared  from 
within ;  he  caught  the  man  by  the  throat  and 
fairly  lifted  him  from  the  ^ound,  then  exerting 
his  great  strength  he  sent  him  reeling:  back  with 
extraordinary  velocity  through  his  scared  com- 
rades. 

**  Constable,  advance  your  men,"  shouted  the 
sheriff  in  excited  tones.  The  police  advanced,  and 
a  desperate  struggle  with  the  farmer  must  have 
ensued,  for  he  stood  in  the  doorway  with  a  large 
splinter  in  his  hand,  had  not  an  unlooked-for  in- 
terference occurred  at  this  moment.  The  stranger 
with  the  slouched  hat  had  edged  his  way  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  doorway,  and  at  this  crisis, 
with  one  bound  he  placed  himself  between  Bren- 
nan and  the  police.  For  some  seconds  all  were 
taken  completely  aback  by  his  daring  conduct ; 
then,  "  Remove  the  clown,"  shouted  the  agent, 
stamping  with  passion  ;  '*  come,  idiots,  what  are 
you  about."  The  police  this  time  moved  quickly 
up,  and  one  of  them  was  about  to  grasp  the  in- 
truder by  the  shoulder,  when,  with  a  motion  of 
the  hand  the  slouched  hat  was  flung  back,  the 
freize  coat  thrown  open,  and  there  stood  the  fine 
straight  form,  the  well-known  noble  countenance, 
and  the  clear  brown  eyes,  now  flashing  with  indig- 
nation, of  the  young  Baron  de  Rohen. 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  in  their  midst  it 
could  scarcely  have  caused  more  complete  as- 
tonishment ;  for  a  minute  or  more  no  one  seemed 
capable  of  action,  then  the  baron,  adressing  the 
sheriff,  said : 

"In  coming  here,  sir,  you,  I  presume,  believed 
it  was  to  do  a  work  to  which  I  had  given  my 
sanction ;  it  was  not  so.  I  am  now  happy  to 
discharge  you  from  the  fulfilment  of  what  I  am 
sure  must  have  been  a  disagreeable  task  ;  "  then 
addressing  the  agent :  *•  As  to  you,  Osborne,  your 
connection  with  me  ceases  from  this  moment,  as 
have  now  sufficient  evidence  of  your  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  play." 

The  agent,  like  all  cruel  persons,  was  a  coward 
at  heart,  and  brave  only  to  his  inferiors ;  his  colour 
came  and  went,  and  he  seemed  incapable  of 
speech  ;  indeed  he  did  not  think  for  a  moment  of 
endeavouring  to  defend  himself,  his  conscience 
was  too  full  of  the  motives  that  prompted  his 
action. 

The  crowd  assembled  at  this  recovered  their 
feelings.  A  tremendous  shout  of  **  Long  live  our 
young  master,  long  live  Lord  de  Rohen!"  rent 
the  air,  caps  were  flung  high,  and  even  some  of 
the  juvenile  members  of  the  gathering  set  them- 
selves assiduously  to  perform  an  Irish  jig  to  give 
vent  to  the  fervour  of  their  feelings. 

The  peasants  now  began  to  disperse.  The 
agent  was  glad  to  slink  away,  jeers  and  insults 
assailed  him  from  every  side,  and  not  a  few  re- 
reminded  him  of  some  of  his  former  doings. 

The  baron  mounted  a  horse  in  waiting,  and  rode 
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over  to  "The  Oaks,"  Miss  O'Byme's  home,  to 
tell  her  of  his  "ruse."  Hearinj?  an  account  of 
the  misdeeds  of  his  new  agent,  De  Rohen  deter- 
mined to  try  him  by  leaving  the  management  of 
his  estate  apparently  under  his  entire  control,  and 
we  have  seen  how  successful  was  his  plan. 

Eily  O' Byrne  was  delis^hted  at  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  the  affair,  and  was,  indeed,  glad  that 
Mr.  Osborne's  connection  with  the  tenantry  was 
severed,  for  she,  too,  had  learned  many  of  his 
cruelties  to  former  tenants. 

I  ^11  not  attempt  to  describe  the  festivities  that 
took  place  in  Balla-na-derg,  in  a  little  while  after, 
when  Eily  O' Byrne  became  mistress  of  the  old 
De  Rohen  mansion;  the  hills  around  were  all 
ablaze  with  bonfires,  all  the  the  tenants  were 
entertained  at  a  splendid  banquet  given  by  their 
kind  landlord  and  his  fair  bride,  and  Andrew 
Brennan  sat  on  his  ri^ht  hand. 

Peace  and  prosperity  marked  their  days,  and 
their  lives  were  filled  with  acts  of  kindness  and 

generosity,  binding  them  to  the  hearts  of  a  warm- 
earted,  ever  grateful  peasantrv,  and  to  this  day 
their  names  are  cherished  and  loved  among  the 
tenants  of  Balla-na-derg. 

Joannes. 


ABBE    LISZT. 


^  N  Weimar,  immortalized  by  having  been 
the  home  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  under 
the  shade  of  a  court  that,  says  an 
evening  contemporary,  has  always 
fostered  art  and  science,  lives  Franz 
Liszt.  Liszt,  musician  and  author,  deified  by  one- 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  grand  ducal 
residence,  and  regarded  with  cynical  respect  by 
the  other,  is  certainly  the  lion  of  Weimar— the 
g^nosure  of  the  eyes  of  all  pilgrims  thither. 
To  have  sought  out  this  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the 
dreary  comlands  of  central  Germanv,  and  not  to 
have  seen  the  "Meister"  (and  this  name  is 
dearer  to  his  ears  than  any  other)  is  in  the  eyes 
of  a  German  musician  an  unpardonable  sin. 
Abbe  Franz  Liszt  lives  on  the  upper  floor  of  a 
little  house  belonging  to  the  grand  duke  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  bordering  on  the  park. 
This  cottage,  known  as  the  Hofgartnerei,  is  a 
charming  retreat :  the  river  Ilm  meanders  leisurely 
through  the  thick  trees,  and  the  groves  along  its 
banks  re-echo  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  to 
the  touch  of  the  grand  piano  in  the  Hofgartnerei, 
under  the  "  Meister's  "  hand ;  for  Liszt  is  no  or- 
dinary mortal,  and  makes  about  three  short  nights 
and  three  short  days  out  of  twenty-four  hours. 
His  position  at  the  grand  ducal  court  is  that  of 
chamberlain.  This  is  a  sinecure  office  in  his 
case,  and  is  only  intended  as  a  tribute  to  his 
merits— a  chain  by  which  to  attach  him  to  the 
court :  and  this  office  secures  biro  a  sufficiency, 
though  not  more,  while  the  royal  kitchen  caters 
for  his  midday  wants. 

The  Meister  is  now  about  seventy-two  years  of 
age.  His  classic  profile  and  thick  white  hair  are 
well  known  to  all  devotees  of  music,  and  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  were  he  to  be  de- 
scribed as  being  the  greatest  living  musician. 


There  is,  at  all  events,  do  living  mandaB  of  is 
note  that  has  not  worshipped  at  the  feet  of  ty 
Gamaliel  of  the  tonic  art.  Himself  the  popili 
Beethoven,  the  father-in-law  of  Herr  von  Boh 
and  Richard  Wagner,  the  preceptor  of  RnbiDild 
and  Sophie  Menter,  he  is  the  link  between  I 
music  of  the  past  and  the  music  of  the  fata 
The  Meister  is  only  during  the  spring  and  soi 
resident  in  Weimar— the  rest  of  the  year  isdii 
between  Buda-Pesth  and  Rome.  But,  livei 
he  may,  he  is  constantly  surrounded  bym 
of  satellites,  in  the  shape  of  pupils  mk\ 
female.  Some  of  these,  Icarus  like,  m 
high  and  melt  into  obscurity ;  for  the  Matt 
most  exacting  preceptor,  and  his  frowning 
approval  often  condemns  an  over-ambitioQi 
over  confident  pupil  to  insignificance.  ** 
CcBsar  aut  nullus:'  The  Meister*s  ideas, 
ceptions,  and  style  of  music  must  be  scniptdfl 
observed,  or  ^Xst—fort, 

Liszt  is  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  higbe^ 
gree,  a  gallant  host,  a  convivial  goest,  bn 
adds  to  these  equalities  others  of  a  &r  morel 
kind.  When  his  life  one  comes  tobewntti 
will  be  recorded  that  no  more  self*denying  ai 
kinder-hearted  man  ever  existed.  Many  a 
mising  pupil  would,  but  for  his  material 
ance,  have  been  unable  to  pursue  his  or 
career.  In  his  early  years  he  experienced* 
greatest  triumphs  due  to  his  art,  and  take 
little  pride  in  knowing  in  bow  high  esteeji 
genius  is  held.  The  great  refreshment  of  hi( 
dining  years  lies  in  handing  down  to  poil 
through  the  medium  of  others,  whom  he 
specially  chosen,  his  conceptions  of  musk  I 
science,  to  be  a  living  testimony  to  his  greal 
There  may  be  a  little  pardonable  selMaoda4 
this,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  have  bl 

ail  of  Liszt  is  a  passport  to  most  of  the  coi 
s  of  the  world.    It  must  be  rememberel 
"  musical  excellence  "  is  the  only  introdocti 
quired  to  the  charmed  circle  of  which  he 
centre ;  but  it  must  be  excellence  such  ^|{^ 
greatness  in  the  future.  Not  one  farthiof^ 
niary  remuneration  does  he  ever  acceptlr^ 
pupil.    Between  two   and  four   o'cloA 
afternoon  of  about  three  days  in  the  week 
reunions  are  held  in  the  Meister's  salon, 
are  then  gathered  together  about  twenty 
around    his    grand    piano — pupils   b,  P* 
hardly  the  name  suited  to  the  persons  thert 
lectea.    It  might  be  said  that  there  were  M 
bled  a  number  of  admirers  looking  to  tbcir) 
for  words  of  approbation,  encouragement, 
advice,  and  yet  pupils  they  call  thcmsclvd 
pupil  is  invited  to  play.     Liszt's  modus  opt^ 
IS  to  allow  them  to  choose  their  own  pj«<**v 
young  lady  singled  out  seats  herself;  the  M( 
paces  the  room  and  beats  time  with  his  « 
all  the  eyes  of  the  remaining  nineteen  enthm 
are  upon  his  face ;   a    ncS  of  approv»l* 
sullen  looks  from  the  nineteen ;  at  remaio' 
as,  *'  Go  on,  go  on,*'  "  That  is  your  way."  "jj 
differ,"  the  nineteen  light  up  with  gtee  andl 
exultation,  for  this  means  failure  on  this  occ« 
and  the  sole  endeavour  of  these  rival  artistes  I 
narrow  the  circle  of  the  Meister's  admirerfi 
favourites.    It  is,  however,  the  highest  aww 
the  player  be  constantly  interrupted,  aw  ■ 
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Meister  himself  takes  his  seat  at  the  piano  and 
r^pUys  the  few  bars.  This  is  recognition  indeed. 
It  is  a  bad  sign  if  the  piece  is  allowed  to  be 
imhtd  without  comment ;  the  more  frequent  the 
iotemiptions,  the  greater  as  a  rule  the  performer's 
ait-except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  really 
biDous  performer.  For  Liszt,  though  sympathe- 
k,  is  sparing  of  his  interest  until  a  first  rate 
bodard  has  been  reached. 

:  That  green-eyed  monster,  jealousy,  plays  no 
ikte  in  the  world  a  greater  role  than  in  Weimar 
■Kolly,  and  in  the  Meister's  salon  in  particular, 
m  intrigues  to  gain  the  favour  or  to  bring  a 
^into  disfavour  are  unceasingly  going  on. 
ffift|M6ess  one  of  the  hairs  from  the  Meister's 
naaUe  head,  to  kiss  his  hand,  constitute  the 
faklib  of  the  hard-worked  worshipper  of  Liszt. 
Mnr  echoes  not  with  the  din  of  arsenals  and 
kfa^)s,  but  with  the  clanging  and  banging  of 
M  scores  of  pianos,  each  endeavouring  to  out- 
iDd  Herod,  and  to  forge  weapons  to  assert  the 
periority  of  Liszt  in  the  musical  world.  While 
Ipapils  are  interchanging  glances  and  looking 
boce,  the  great  man  sometimes— not  un- 
pently  refreshes  himself  with  a  glad  red  wine. 
rfouro'ck>ck  the  seance  is  over,  and  now  woe 
tfae  Meister,  and  woe  to  the  happy  possessor 
laid  he  present  a  flower  to  any  young  lady  as 
kark  of  special  favour.  Those  who  know  him 
R  intimately  will  then  successively  upraid  him, 
I  wiU,  until  they  have  received  other  and 
Bar  tokens  of  recognition,  plot  against  the  now 
Idess  possessor.  Those  who  stand  more  out- 
t  the  charmed  circle  will  beg  morsels  of  the 
flower,  and  treasure  them  in  their  secre- 
as  souvenirs.  It  may,  therefore,  be  readily 
ired  that  such  marks  of  distinction  are  but 
m  given, 
rest  of  the  great  Meister's  waking  hours 
lost  given  up  to  the  composition  of  oratorios, 
lof  which,  "iJie  heilige  Elizabeth,''  he  con- 
'  '  and  introduced  to  the  world  at  Marbur?  in 
Thus  lives  and  thus  works  Liszt,  the  Alt- 
of  the  tonic  art :  and  so  long  as  he  lives 
lie  groves  along  the  Ilm  will  not  miss  a 
successor  to  the  celebrities  that  have  made 
of  Weimar  famous. 


KG  Indians  the  most  highlv  prized  article  of 
lent  is  eagle  feathers.  They  not  only  use 
^for  making  head-dresses  ana  ornamenting 
r  blankets,  but  use  them  as  money  in  the  pur- 
pe  of  fire-water,  tobacco,  and  other  necessaries 
Ndian  life.  Among  the  Blackfeet  the  mode  of 
^g  them  is  interesting.  After  holding  an 
pe  dance  the  •  *  braves ' '  repair  to  the  mountains, 
ft  each  digs  a  pit  and  covers  it  lightly  with 
u  and  grass.  A  piece  of  tough  buffalo  meat 
le  op  in  a  wolf  skin  is  laid  on  the  pit.  After  the 
is  risen  the  ea^le  swoops  down,  alighting  upon 
jrolf-skin,  which  he  begins  to  tear."  The 
N  who  is  concealed  in  the  pit  reaches  out 
uthily,  seizes  the  bird  by  its  legs  and  drags  it 
^  ^^£^^  where  he  crushes  its  breast  with  his 
^;  The  return  of  a  successful  party  is  the 
a«ion  of  great  rejoicing. 


CAGED! 

A  GAOL-BIRD'S  STORY. 


By  R.  O. 

HE  shades  of  night  'ad  closed  round 
Seving  Dials,  an'  the  public  'ouses 
was  about  for  to  foller  their  example. 
I  'ad  been  a-doin'  a  little  bit  on  my 
'ead  at  Clerkenwell — "  three  months 
with  " — in  consequence  of  a  little  misunderstandin' 
about  a  silk  handkerchief. 

I  'ad  been  let  out  that  day ;  not  a  nice  sort  of 
a  day  to  be  turned  into  the  streets,  even  out  of  a 
prison  !  Snow  fallin'  everywhere,  thicker  as  the 
night  come  on,  an'  the  wind  bio  win'  colder  an' 
colder  every  minute,  freezin'  the  'eaps  of  slushy 
snow.  As  I  walked  along,  the  winders  was  all 
bright  with  the  warm  fires  a-blazin'  within  tfie 
swell'  'ouses.  I  could  'ear  the  'appy  blokes 
inside  laughin',  an'  dancin',  an'  makm'  merry, 
and  1  knowed  they  all  'ad  plenty  to  eat  an'  drink. 
The  theaytres  was  all  ablaze  with  light,  an'  a- 
comin'  out  of  'em  into  their  carriages  was  people 
as  any  thief  what  wasn't  a  rank  outsider  could 
have  made  a  month's  livin'  out  of  in  two  minutes. 
I  'ad  likewise  noticed  as  there  seemed  a  extra 
show  on  at  the  churches,  an'  by-an'-by  out  crashed 
the  bells,  ringin'  thro  the  cold  air  thick  with  the 
fallin'  snow,  an'  some  people  passin'  me  as  I 
slouched  against  the  wall  says  to  each  other,  wery 
cheery,  "A  merry  Christmas  to  you— A  merry 
Christmas." 

"Oh,"  I  says  to  myself,  "It's  merry  Christmas, 
is  it  ?  I  shouldn't  'a  thought  it.  I  ain't  pertickler 
merry  myself — not  what  yer  might  call  downright 
roarin'  boisterous— so  I  s'pose  that's  why  I  forgot 
as  it  was  merry  Christmas." 

"Now,  then,"  says  a  perleeceman,  a-comin'  up 
to  me,  "what  do  yer  want  'angin'  about  'ere, 
eh?" 

"  Well,  guv'ner,"  I  says,  "  I  want  a  good  many 
things.  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  could'nt 
do  with  a  bit  of  a  fire  an'  a  bit  of  a  bed !  and  I've 
sorter  got  a  dim  idea  as  I  want  a  bit  o'  supper. 
Between  you  an'  me,"  I  says,  "I  could  make  a 
fool  of  aoout  'alf  a  roast  bullock,  with  baked 
pertaters.  But  don't  let  it  go  no  further,"  I  says, 
"  becos  it  might  'urt  the  feelings  o'  some  o'  these 
'ere  Christian  people  a-comin'  out  of  Church." 

"You'll  'ave  to  %o  further  yerself,"  says  the 
perleeceman.  "None  o'  yer  nonsense  'ere.  I 
Know  yer.  'Ow  would  Buckin'ham  Palace  or 
Marlboro'  'Ouse  do  for  yer  ?  " 

"  I  might  put  up  with  'em  for  a  night  or  two  till 
my  town  'ouse  is  m  order,"  I  says;  "but  I've  left 
my  dress  soot  be'ind  me.  Besides  1  ain't  expected 
till  the  next  droring  room,  an'  I  would' nt  care  for 
to  take  'em  unawares  like.  It  might  incon- 
wenience  'em,  don't  yer  know.  Maybe  they 
wouldn't  'a  'ad  the  chimbley  swep'." 

"Move  on,"  'e  says.  "I  know  yer.  Come, 
move  on." 

The  perleeceman  were  quite  right  in  one  thing 
— ^it  were  quite  true  'e  knowed  me,  for  'e'd  run  me 
in  many  a  time.  So  I  couldn't  be  offended  at  'is 
winninS^ays.    I  stepped  froA  the  will  acro^  the 
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slippery  pavement,  an*  I  didn*t  know,  till  I  come 
to  move,  'ow  cold  an'  numbed  I  was.  But  as  I 
stepped  into  the  road  I  roust  'astumbled.  I  re- 
member the  blaze  of  two  bright  lights,  a  loud  cry, 
the  swerve  of  a  pair  of  frightened  'orses,  an'  the 
'orrid  pain  of  a  'eavy  wheel  on  my  body;  and  then 
the  lighted  'ouses  an'  churches  an'  theaytres,  an' 
the  gay  crowds  of  people,  an'  the  fallin'  snow  an' 
the  bitter  cold,  my  'unger  an'  thirst,  an  the  kind 
perleeceman,  all  faded  away. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  again  I  was  in  a 
'orspital.  A  clean  white  pillow  was  under  my 
'ead,  an'  clean  white  sheets  covered  my  wounded 
limbs,  an'  I  was  lyin'  on  somethink  so  soft  an' 
easy  that  I  thought  at  fust  the  doctors  must  'atook 
out  all  my  bones  in  some  operiations ;  an',  as  I 
was  always  a  bony  chap,  I  began  tbinkin'  as  I  did 
ought  to  be  allowed  the  price  o'  them  bones. 

I  Just  opened  my  eyes,  an'  looked  once  down  the 
long  room,  an'  see  a  whole  line  o'  little  white  beds, 
all  like  mine— some  with  curtains  drawed  round 
'em. 

I  closed  my  eyes  again,  an'  sorter  dozed  off. 
Presently  I  'eard  a  woice — ^a  woman's  woice — oh  ! 
sich  a  low,  an'  sweet,  an'  soft,  an'  gentle  woice — 
talkin'  to  the  poor  chap  in  the  bed  next  to  mine, 
an'  readin'  to  'im  out  of  a  book.  An'  what  she 
read  was  all  about  a  Woman  an'  a  Child.  I'd 
'eard  somethink  about  it  before,  but  I  never  took 
it  in  till  I  'eard  about  it  then,  lyin'  weak  an' 
'elpless*  I  couldn't  understand  it  all,  not  bein'  a 
schollard,  but  only  Jack  Scraggs,  the  gaol-bird ; 
but  I  could  make  out  enough  of  it  to  'ang  on  by. 
Before  she  finished  I  knowed  who  the  woman 
was,  an'  I  knowed  who  was  the  Child.  When  she 
stopped  speakin'  I  'eld  out  my  'and  an'  beckoned 
'er  to  come  to  me.  An'  when  she  come  an*  sat 
down  by  my  bedside,  I  says,  "Tell  it  to  me,^' 
An'  she  went  over  all  the  story  again,  talkin'  so 
simple  an'  easy  I  could  make  out  almost  all  she 
said.  When  she  rose  to  go  away,  evemin'  'ad 
come,  for  I  see  through  the  top  of  the  winder  a 
great  star  shining' ;  an'  I  wondered  whether  'twas 
like  the  star  that  was  a-shinin'  long  ago  above  the 
woman  an'  the  Child. 

Every  day  she  used  to  come  an'  talk  to  me,  an' 
she  told  me  more  an*  more  every  time ;  till  I  used 
to  watch  for  'er  as  anxious  as  the  perleece  used 
to  watch  forme  sometimes. 

Everybody  was  wery  kind  to  me  in  the  'orspital 
— the  aoctors,  an'  the  nurses,  an'  the  kind  lady 
what  used  to  come  to  read  to  us. 

The  momin'  I  was  discharged,  two  doctors 
come  an'  pulled  roe  about  a  bit ;  an'  one  of  'em 
said  I  were  all  right  now,  exceptin'  that  'e  rather 
suspected  hincipient  valvular  hagglomerations  in 
my  'eart.  I  were  told  afterwards  as  'e  must  'a 
meant  some  complaint,  but  I  didn't  know  it  at  the 
time,  and  I  felt  'urt  like.  I  didn't  know  what  'e 
meant,  but  it  sounded  bad. 

"Mister,"  I  says,  "you're  wrong.  Don't  go 
suspectin'  me  of  sich  a  thing  as  that.  I  know," 
I  says,  "  as  my  'eart  is  full  of  all  manner  o'  bad 
feelin's  an'  wickedness ;  but  I  ain't  got  no  hin- 
cipient thingumroy— indeed  I  ain't,  sir.  Far  from 
it,"  I  sinrs.  "I'm  a-goin'  for  to  try  to  lead  a 
honest  life.  I'm  a-goin'  for  to  tr>'  to  turn  over  a 
noo  leaf,  please  God— blowed  if  I  ain't !  " 


Some'ow  I  don't  mind  talkin*  about  myself,  ao* 
a-tellin'  all  manner  o*  things  about  myself;  bat 
when  it  comes  to  speakin'  about  little  Cbaiiie,! 
feels  took  aback  like.    There  comes  a  ugly  toit  fi 
lump  into  my  throat,  an'  roy  woice  gets  so!ta 
'usky,  an'  I  can't  see  quite  clear  through  my  e]F« 
I  think,  maybe,   it's  that  hincipient  whafs-'» 
name  comin'  on.    Yer  see  I  never  'ad  nobodfte 
to  love,  nor  nobody  for  to  love  me,  exceptin'  u|| 
Charlie.    I  never  'ad  no  father  an'  no  saiff 
worth   speakin'    about;     I  never  'ad  mVk 
brother  or  sister  to  look  after.    I  never 'da 
body  to  care  for,  nor  nobody  to  care  for  ae,li 
Chariie— little  Charlie— the  poor  little  tired  adi 
I  found  forsook  in  the  park.     I  can't  tell  aM 
it  properly,  but  all  my  life,  so  rough  an'  so 
as  it  ^ad  always  been,  seemed  to  grow  into 
poor,  wee,  lovin'  Charlie. 

It  was  in  the  park  I  found  'im,  soon  after  I « 
discharged  from  the  'orspital.  I  'ad  been  ti^ 
'ard  to  live  honest,  but  it  were  'arder  work  m 
the  treadmill.  One  dark  night,  after  I'd  bdi 
tryin'  to  get  a  job  for  a  night's  lodgin'  witha 
eamin'  a  copper,  an'  after  bein'  turned  away  fni 
the  work'ouse  becos'  they  was  a-doin'  of  sichi 
roarin'  trade  thev  was  like  the  homberldMssesI 
wet  weather — "full  inside,"  I  got  into  the  pd 
an'  made  for  one  of  the  benches.  There  « 
scarcely  any  moon  or  stars  that  night— only  a  dl 
gaslight  'ere  an'  there  among  the  trees.  Ind 
reg'ler  season  for  sleepin*  in  the  park  I  'ad 
favourite  pertickler  bench  which  I  always  {ri 
teremized,  an'  though  it  was  too  bitter  cold  for 
be  the  reg'ler  season  now — ia^  from  it— I  ma 
straight  for  my  usual  seat.  When  I  gets  i 
to  it,  I  finds  somebody  a-lyin'  on  it  akead 
an'  in  my  most  speciahst  an'  most  pertkklert 
comer. 

It  were  too  dark  to  see  clear,  but  I  coddoal 
out  right  enough  that  somebody  was  there,  aa' 
didn't  like  it. 

"  Mate,"  I  says,  speakin'  wery  calm  an' 
to  the  bundle  in  the  comer — "  Mate,"  I 
"  escuse  me,  but  that  'ere  comer  where jwi 
a-snoozin'  is  my  own  special  an'  pertiddffC 
ner,  what  I'as  reg'ler.    If  yer  doiibts  my  ";^ 
I  says,  "ask  any  lady  or  gen' 1' man  asisiftl 
'abit  o'  sleepin'  'ere.    I'm  well  beknown  to'' 
all,"  I  says;  "an'  if  yer  want  any  ot^Jtj 
ences,  there  ain't  a  perleeceman  in  this  'creodi* 
lopus  as  don't  know  me." 

The  bundle  didn't  make  no  answer. 

"  Escuse  me,  mate,"  I  says  again,  "bnt  tbej 
ain't  no  other  gen'l'man  as  uses  this  piri^  ' 
wouldn't  reckemise  my  right  to  that  'ere  coro^ 
an'  be'ave  as  sich.  1  knows  a  good  deal  aW 
the  lawrs  of  this  country,"  I  continners,  "^"j 
man  'as  broke  more  of  'em  than  me;  an  Jj 
opinion  is  as  the  lawr  itself  would  give  ""^^^ 
persession  of  that  comer,  in  r^wsideratioDof  l^^gti 
of  tenner.  'Ave  yer,"  I  says,  "  any  oWec**^ 
ligious  or  otherwise,  to  go  to  some  other  bene* 
or  at  least  for  to  move  into  the  other  cmxi 
We'll  share  the  clothes,"  I  says,  sarcasticatwoaj 
"  between  us,  an'  sleep  together;  an' I  only  op* 
as  yer  won't  want  to  get  out  of  bed  to  say  p 
prayers,  and  that  yer  don't  kick."  . 

Still  I  didn't  get  no  answer,  an'  I  steps  qwfij 
up  to  the  silent  bundle  an'  turned  aside  tbefa|gp« 
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Id  shawl  that  'id  whatever  was  underneath.  Just 

tthe  moment  some  o'  the  dark  clouds  partly 

leared  away,  an'  the  moon  shone  out,  an'  by  its 

lint,  gUmmerin'  light  I  see  that  the  shawl  was 

Oferio'— not  a  great,  coarse,  rough  chap  like 

le,  but  a  little  child.    A  little  child  of,  maybe, 

WKi  or  eight  years  old,  with  white,  starved  flesh, 

I*  thin,  worn,  wee  'ands.     Fallin'  'alf  over  'is 

lie,  pinched  face  was  curls  of  sich  beautiful 

lir  as  I  'ad  never  seen  before — hair  that  looked 

kthough  it  'ad  been  all  dipped  in  gold,  or  been 

iwdsome  summer's  evernin*  by  the  settin'  sun. 

IB 'and  was  lyin'  on  'is  breast,  like  as  though 

{"id put  it  there  for  warmth,  an'  in  it  was  nest- 

i little  yeller  canary  bird.    As  I  looked  down 

BiDis  'elpless  young  'un  in  my  corner,  with 

M'eld  so  close  to  Mm,  tears  come  into  my 

b  fcr  the   fust    time    I  could  remember.    I 

#tof  the  tale  about  the  Child  I  'ad  'eard  in 

l^spital,  an'  I  wondered  whether  the  Child 

It  was  on  earth  no  more  knowed  about  this 

e'oo  sleepin'  that  bitter  winter's  night  on  a 

kb  in  the  cold  park. 

pstasl  was  thinkin'  that,  the  little  'un  opened 

eyes—big,  timid  eyes— an'    see  me  bendin' 

I'ina— a  rough,  dirty  fellow— a  gaol-bird.  But 

pdn't  shrink  from  me— 'e  didn"t  cry,  or  'ide 

^  from   me.     No;  but  'e  stretched  out  'is 

parm,  and  'is  poor  little  'and  slipped  into  my 

f  fingers.    Oh,  often  an'  often  I  feel  it  there, 

an'  cold,  an'  so  small  an'  tender,  laid  in  my 

d  'and. 

en  'is  little  lips  opened,  an'  'e  says : 
'I'm  Charlie.     Who  are  you  ?  " 
^y  name's  Jack,  little    'un,"  I  says,  wery 


JHaven't  you  got  any  home.  Jack  ?  " 
*M"  I  says,  •*  I  ain't  got  no  home  Charlie." 
jThcn  you're  like  me,"  says  Charlie  •*! 
«t  got  any  home  either.  Mother  died— oh, 
a  a  long  time  ago  it  seems— an'  father's  gone 
9  DOW.  So  I  came  into  the  park  to  sleep,  be- 
te I  don't  like  to  sleep  with  the  others  under 
4rches.  So  I  came  here — I  and  the  little  bird, 
■-the  bird  that  used  to  sing  to  mother. 
jer  used  to  say  he'd  kill  it.  but,  oh  !  I'm  so 
pbe  never  did,  because  there's  nobody  to  love 
wow  but  the  little  bird  that  mother  loved, 
ffc  You  won't  'urt  us,  Jack,  will  you  ?  " 
*'e  raised  my  'and  to  'is  little  lips,  and 
Pwit.  Then,  like  as  though  there'd  been  a 
■f  there  dammed  up  all  my  life,  my  'eart  over- 
W ;  an'  I  threw  off  my  coat,  an'  wrapped  it 
W  little  Charlie.  An'  soon,  in  my  arms,  'e 
J  asleep;  an'  when  the  mornin'  broke  I  carried 
f  out  o'  the  park.  Not  to  a  work'ouse,  or  a 
^tarian  Board  School,  but  to  little  bit  of  a 
N,  where  they  took  us  i  i— m.-,  at/  my  boy,  an' 
jmtle  bird. 

ghat's  'ow  me  an*  Charlie  begun  to  live  to- 
J*?-  I  tried  wery,  Wiry  'ard  to  get  a  livin', 
™m  my  'and  to  anythin'^  that  come  in  my  way. 
"ttimes  was  bad,  an'  often,  as  I  went  back  to 
P*rhe  without  no  money  in  my  pocket,  I  thought 
tgom'  back  to  my  old  life  ;  but  I  know'd  if  I  did 
^8ht  get  parted  from  the  little  fellow  what 
^meso  dear,  an'  what  would  'a  become  o' 
•^JJithoutme? 
When  the  summer  come,  we  done  a  little  bit 


better.  Sometimes  me  an*  Charlie  used  to  get 
out  mto  the  country  a  bit,  an'  used  to  see  the 
green  fields,  an'  the  flowers,  an'  the  great  trees, 
with  the  blue  sky  over  all.  An'  always  Charlie 
brought  the  little  bird  with  'im.  We'd  bought  a 
little  cage ;  an'  before  we  went  back  we  always 
put  in  some  cool,  sweet,  green  grass,  an'  then 
Dicky  would  sing  all  the  sweeter  an'  louder,  an^ 
'op  about  so  pleased,  with  'is  eyes  so  bright  an' 
beamin'  that  Charlie  used  to  clap  'is  'ands  for 
joy.  I  often  think  o'  them  walks  in  the  country, 
an'  of  all  Charlie  used  to  say,  an'  'ow  'e  used  ta 
love  to  run  among  the  flowers.  But  when  the 
days  grew  shorter  again,  an'  all  the  flowers  was 
dym'  an'  the  leaves  fadin',  everythink  went  bad 
again.  God  knows  I  tried  '^d — I  tried  my 
'ardest— but  every  man's  'aqd  seemed  against 
me,  an'  I  got  poorer  an'  poorer,  ^nd  work  scarcer 
an'  scarcer,  till  at  last,  as  the  winter  set  in  once 
more,  we  was  starvin'.  We  could  scarcely  even 
give  a  crumb  to  the  poor  little  bird  in  'is  cage. 
An'  then  Charlie  was  took  ill— ill  becos'  I  couldn't 
give  'im  food,  an'  drink,  an'  warm  clothes.  'E'd 
been  tryin'  to  sell  matches  in  the  streets  for  a  bit, 
but  at  last  'e  'ad  to  give  that  up,  for  he  was  too 
sick  to  move.  '£  used  to  lie  so  pale  an'  thin  in 
'is  rough  bed,  while  'is  biid  'opped  about  the 
pillow  an'  sang  to  'im. 

I  want  to  teU  all  the  rest  quickly,  for  'tis  'ard 
to  tell. 

It  all  'appened  becos  of  one  thing — ^we  was 
starvin'. 

Oh !  I  wish  I  could  put  it  into  all  the  bells  that 
will  be  a-ringin'  again  this  Christmas.  I  wish  I 
could  put  into  all  the  sermons  as  will  be  preached 
again  this  Christmas.  We  was  starvin' — like  so 
many  others  are  now. 

I'd  been  out  all  day,  an'  brought  back  nothink. 
Charlie  was  lyin'  in  'is  bit  o'  a  bed — the  last  time 
I  ever  see  'im  again  but  one— the  last  time  but 
one  that  ever  I  see  'is  dear  little  pale  face,  or  put 
my  'and  on  the  curls  that  was  all  so  soft  an' 
golden.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  room,  an'  one 
wee  white  'and  was  pressed  inside  'is  ragged  shirt 
for  warmth,  an'  the  little  bird  nestled  in  it— just 
like  when  I  found  'em  in  the  park. 

I  closed  the  door,  crep'  down  the  stairs,  an'  out 
into  the  lighted  streets,  full  o'  people  'urryin' 
along  to  their  comfortable  'omes,  to  their  warm 
fires,  an'  groanin'  tables. 

An'  that  night  I  went  back  on  the  good  resolves 
I'd  made,  for  I  stole.  But  'twas  only  food  I 
stole— only  food— food  for  poor  starvm'  little 
Charlie,  as  was  lyin'  sick  in  that  lonely  garret, 
with  'is  little  bird  pressed  to  'is  dyin'  'eart. 

I  stole.  But  'twas  only  food — only  food  for  little 
Charlie. 

The  touch  of  the  perleeceman's  'and  was  on  my 
shoulder  again  that  night— the  old  touch ;  an'  'e 
says,  with  a  smile : 

'*  Up  to  the  old  game  again,  Jack,  eh  ? 
Thought  we  should  'ave  yer  again  before  long.  I 
know  yer.    Come  along.    Yer  know  the  way." 

Once  more  I  stood  before  the  beak,  an'  for  once 
in  my  life  I  asked  for  mercy. 

"  I  did  it,  sir.  I  took  it.  But  'twas  not  for 
me ;  'twas  for  my  little  dyin'  Charlie.  I  left  'im 
starvin',  sir,  an'  'e  loves  me,  an'  I  never  *ad  no- 
body else  for  to  love  me  but  Charlie.    The  world's 
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so  full  o'  plenty,  it  can't  be  right  that  'e  should 
die  o*  want.  There's  somethink  all  wrong,  sir. 
Let  me  go,  sir— let  me  go  back  to  'im.  Some 
people  'as  all  they  want,  an'  I've  only  got  little 
Charlie.  'E's  sich  a  little  feller,  an'  'e's  so  thin 
an'  pale,  an'  weak  ;  an'  'e  loves  me,  an*  'is  'air's 
all  soft  an'  golden.  I  can't  'elp  it,  sir— escuse 
me— I've  got  a  hincipient  somethink  in  my  'eart, 
an'  it's  a-comin'  on." 

An'  I  put  my  face  in  my  tremblin'  'ands,  an' 
cried. 

Then  the  Beak  says : 

**  Six  weeks." 

Caged  again  ! 

•  •  «  •  •  • 

Again  'twas  the  day  before  Christmas  as  I  was 
let  out  of  gaol.  Again  there  was  slush,  an' 
snow,  an'  piercin'  wind,  an  bitter  cold.  Again 
the  warm  'ouses,  an'  gay  theaytres,  an'  lighted 
churches  as  I  trudged  along  to  the  garret  where 
I'd  left  Charlie  six  weeks  before. 

'E'd  gone!  Got  up  an'  went  away  with  'is 
matches  and  'is  bird  soon  after  I  'ad  been  took 
away  from  *im. 

Out  of  the  'ouse  I  came,  an*  on,  an'  on,  an*  on 
I  walked,  searchin'  for  my  poor  lost  Charlie. 

Under  the  arches  where  the  black,  dark  river 
flowed,  in  the  streets,  at  the  stations— everywhere 
I  searched  for  *im,  an'  nowhere  I  found  'im. 

At  last  somethink  came  over  me— I  don't  know 
what— to  go  to  the  park— to  the  place  where  I 
fust  see  'im,  that  mght  what  seemed  so  long 
ago. 

Into  the  park  I  got,  an'  straight  on  to  the  old 
seat  I  went. 

An*  there,  crouched  on  the  bench,  I  found  'im 
at  last ;  an'  'ugged  to  'is  poor,  cold  bosom  was 
the  cage  with  'is  little  bird. 

The  snow  'ad  been  fallin*  thick  on  'im — ^thick 
on  'is  shiverin'  body,  thick  on  'is  starved  face, 
thick  on  'is  beautiful  'air.  Thick  it  lay  now  even 
on  'is  little  'ands  an'  the  tired,  worn,  weary  feet 
what  was  never  to  run  about  the  streets  no 
more. 

"Charlie!  Charlie!  Chariie!" 

Open  at  last  came  the  big,  blue,  timid  eyes,  an' 
agam  I  'eard  'is  woice,  but  so  faint  an*  weak. 

"Jack! — I — ^was  a-comin' — to  meet  you — at 
the  prison  gates.  They  told  me — where — you  was 
caged, — and  I  walked  across — the  park, — an*  I 
rested  'ere,  becos— I — got  tired,  an' — so  weak — 
an'  I  fell  asleep.  Jack — ^Jack— do  you  hear  the 
bells— the  Christmas  bells  ? " 

"Yes,  Charlie;  'tis  Christmas  morning." 

"Jack,  tell  me — once  more — the  tale  you  'e^rd 
— in  the  'orspital— about  the  Woman  an' — the 
ChUd." 

An'  I  told  'im. 

The  little  'ands  on  the  cage  loosed  their  clutch, 
an'  down  it  fell.  As  it  fell,  the  door  come  open, 
an*  up,  up,  through  the  snow  went  Charlie's 
bird. 

An'  up  through  the  snow — ^free  at  last — 
went  the  soul  of  little  Charlie— up  to  the  Child 
Jesus. 

Down  on  m^  knees  I  fell ;  an'  one  'and  I  raised 
towards  the  little  flyin*  bird,  an'  one  'and  I  laid 
on  Charlie's  white  brow.    An'  I  cried  : 

"  Flown— to  God !  " 


STIMULANTS— TOBACCO  AND  SNUFF. 

HERE  are  so  many  different  opinions  io 
regard  to  the  use,  and  even  the 
necessity  for  the  use  of  stimulants,  aod 
particularly  for  studious  men,  that  le 
are  induced  to  give  the  experience,  related  byhiiih 
self,  of  a  veteran  scientific  worker;  a  man  who  has 
published  a  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  who  Dew 
leaves  his  work-table,  and  does  not  take  inMag- 
exercise,  and  yet  never  experiences  any  trace  flf 
headache  or  brain-weariness. 

The  Abb6  Moigno  tells  us  that  he  haskand 
twelve  foreign  languages,  all  by  a  method  kbs 
published  in  a  work  he  calls  "  Latin  for  Ai" 
That  is.  he  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  fifteen  « 
eighteen  hundred  root  words,  or  simple  primitne 
words  which  exist,  and  fixed  their  meaning  io  \m 
mind  by  arti6cial  memory  formulas.  Thus  he  took 
into  his  mind  nearly  41,500  foreign  words,  whkl 
most  often  had  no  connection  with  the  word  itsefj 
and  from  10.000  to  12.000  facts  with  their  predi 
date,  and  ?il  this  existed  simultaneously  io  bl 
memory,  always  at  his  disposal  when  he  wantel 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  or  the  date  of  an  event 

But  lately  he  had  fallen  into  the  practice  < 
snuff- taking,  and  during  an  abode  of  several  we^ 
in  Munich,  where  he  passed  his  evenings  io  | 
smoking-room  with  the  learned  Bavaresc,  wl| 
would  each  smoke  four  or  five  cigars,  and  dn| 
two  or  three  cans  of  beer  (the  most  illustrious  I 
these  savants  Steinkeil  used  to  boast  that  I 
smoked  six  thousand  cigars  a  year)  he  attaioedl 
smoking  three  or  four  cigars  a  day.  We  will  cfl(| 
tinue  in  his  own  words. 

•*  When  I  edited  my  treatise  on  the  Calculw 
Variations— the  most  difficult  of  my  mathematif 
treatises— I  would,  without  knowing  it,  at  tin 
use  up  in  a  day  the  whole  contents  of  my  sal 
box,  which  contains  nearly  an  ounce  of  siK 
Now  I  was  painfully  surprised  one  day  to  ban 
recognize  that  I  was  constantly  obliged  to  tr 
my  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of  foreign  1 
which  before  seldom  or  never  happened  to« 
that  the  dates  of  numerous  facts  which  I  hadi 
my  own  had  fled  from  my  memorv. 

"In  despair  at  this  melancholy  failure, IV 
forthwith  an  heroic  resolution,  which  nothing* 
has  been  able  to  shake.  On  August  31, 1^ 
had  smoked  three  cigars,  and  taken  tweotf 
centimes  of  snuff,  and  to  the  day  of  writing 
June  25, 1882, 1  have  not  since  then  taken  a  sin 
pinch  of  snuff,  or  smoked  a  single  cigarette. 

"It  was  a  complete  resurrection  not onlyof " 
memory,  but  of  the  general  health  and  well-b«i 
Eighteen  years  later  I  diminished  my  quantity 
food  by  nearly  one  half,  took  less  meat  and  "^ 
vegetable  food,  and  attained  such  inf 
health  as  can  scarcely  be  imagioed 
capacity  for  work,  unconscious  digestio*^ 
wrinkles,  pimples,  etc.,  and  I  affirm  with 
confidence,  that  those  who  follow  in  my  ' 
will  be  rewarded  as  I  have  been. 

•'  I  may  finally  add  that  I  find  it  well  for  m^ 
take  at  breakfast  a  small  half-cap  of  coiec  r* 
out  milk,  to  which,  when  only  two  or  thre*^ 
spoonfuls  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  I  *»' 
small  spoonful  of  brandy  or  other  alcoholic  hq*^ 
and  that  is  my  whole  allowance  of  stunultots. 
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B|0\V  many  eyes  look  up  to  the  stars  to-    Night  sinks  down  on  my  heart  with  a  clasp  of  lead, 

IB|       niji^ht  ?  And  I  wander 

■fl  Many  a  spirit,  Near  Heav*n,  and  ponder 

And  angels  hear  it,  By  grass-grown  mounds  of  the  silent  Churchyard 

Speaks  in  our  ears,  tho'  never  in  our  sight.        '  dead. 
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And  the  Blessed  rise  from  their  dreamless  sleep  to-night. 

So  fair, 

And  walk  the  air. 
Like  shadows  in  the  moonbeams  silvery  bright ! 
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SHERBORNE; 

or,  the  house  at  the  four  ways. 

By  Edward  Heneage  Bering, 

Author  of  the  ^'-  Chieftain's  Daughter  and  other  Poems** 
'''Grefs  Court**  etc.,  etc, 

CHAPTER  :^\\.^{ConHnued,) 

[ORETON'S  day-dream  of  the  past, 
whatever  might  have  been  its  natural 
duration,  was  soon  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Linus  Jones.  That 
sweet  and  superior  woman  received 
him  in  such  sort  that,  under  pain  of  seeming  to 
judge  rashly,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
say  what  he  did  not  feel  as  to  her  words  and 
manner.  She  thanked  him  for  his  visit,  depre- 
ciating herself  oppressively  in  fat  tones  that 
breathed  forth  patent  self-consciousness  from  a 
wide  expanse  of  visible  personality  highly  scented 
with  musk.  Then,  throwing  into  her  eyes  an  ex- 
pression of  regretful  sympathy,  she  said : 

''I  always  feel  so  much  for  the  children  of 
clergymen— especially  when  I  think  of  my  own 
little  ones,  who  may  one  day  come  to  visit  their 
old  home,  no  longer  theirs,  as  you  have  done  to- 
day." 

Moreton  winced  a  little  internally,  but  only  re- 
plied : 

"Not  yet,  Ihope.'* 

Then  she  said,  **  But  I  forgot — oh  !  I  beg  your 
pardon  ;  it  was  the  last  thing  I  intended.  I  ought 
to  have  remembered  that — that " 

•*  That  what  ?"  asked  Moreton,  though  he  knew 
perfectly  well  what  she  meant ;  for  he  said  to 
himself,  "  I  object  to  having  an  allusion  swallowed 
up  in  a  hiatus.^' 

"  Oh,  you  know,*'  she  replied,  turning  down  the 
corners  of  her  mouth,  and  curling  them  up  again 

"  How  should  I  ? "  said  he. 

"Oh,  of  course,**  said  she,  **  I  mean — but  I  did 
not  wish  to  say  it.** 

"You  began  to  say  it,  whatever  it  maybe,** 
was  his  provoking  reply. 

She  coloured  slowly,  and  said  nothing,  but 
sighed  with  emphasis. 

Moreton* s  countenance  clouded  suddenly,  and 
he  said  in  a  low  voice,  firm,  yet  rather  forced,  and 
slightly  altered : 

*'  You  mean  that  the  associations  of  my  child- 
hood must  necessarily  have  lost  their  power  over 
my  feelings,  because  I  am  now  a  Catholic,  and 
then  was  not.** 

•'  I  didn't  put  it  so,**  said  she. 

"  No,  but  you  meant  it,**. he  replied ;  "  and  con- 
sidering the  unfathomable  interest  concerning  the 
•Catholic  faith,  practice,  history,  and  habit  of 
mind,  in  which  Protestants  (myself  among  the 
number  when  I  was  one)  are  carefully  trained  and 
instructed,  by  means  of  histories,  novels,  poems, 
plays,  operas,  pictures,  newspapers,  periodicals, 
lectures,  sermons,  and  conversational  gossip  of 
•every  sort,  from  heavy  Puritanism  down  to  a 
style  which  respect  for  the  presence  of  a  lady  for- 
bids me  to  name,  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  con- 


fusing  Divinefaith  wttb  natvnd  affection, 
should  you  like  to  know  what  I  really  (^  fed 
these  old  familiar  scenes  ot  my  childhooc^ 
how  far  they  have  even  acted  on  my  inclii 
against  my  will,  on  my  judgment  againi 
reason,  and  on  my  imagination  againi 
faith?** 

She  stared,  and  sat  down,  holding  beri; 
hat  in  one  hand,  smoothing  her  hair 
other,  and  trying  to  look  proudly  unintei^ 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "1  am  sure  thatyiti 
like  to  hear  the  truth,  and  equally  sure  Ai 
never  have.** 

Feelinj:  that  she  had  brought  the  vxm 
information  on  herself,  she  assumed  a  li 
attitude,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpd 
Moreton,  in  a  clear  voice,  proceeded  to 
that  information.     He  said : 

"One  thing  alone  held  me  back,  i 
months,  but  for  years,  from  taking  th 
which  the  grace  of  God  and  my  own  conv 
compelled  me  to  do  at  last ;  and  that  thii 
simply  the  enormous  power  of  early,  associ 
interwoven  with  my  best  feelings,  b. 
memories,  and  earliest  impressions  of  goi 
I  loved  this  place  as  I  never  can  love  any 
There  hung  around  the  grey  walls  of 
parish  church  an  atmosphere  of  bygone 
licity,  whicn  made  my  affections  cling  to 
it  were  living,  associated,  as  it  was,  in  n 
with  the  position  of  my  good  father,  who, 
the  ignorance  of  Catholicity  in  which  his& 
been  imprisoned,  would  have  been  as  adi 
a  Catholic  in  fact  as  he  was  in  natural  < 
tions.  If  any  power  or  influence  on  earti 
have  kept  me  back  from  becoming  a  Cad 
would  have  been  the  local  associations  coi 
directly  aqd  indirectly  with  the  Establis 
And  as  for  what  I  feel— standing  here, 
house,  so  full  of  sweet  meroorits,  and  no 
ones — this  house  where  I  last  saw  my  ^ 
mother,  my  sister,  all  dead,  and  the  i 
changed,  yet  so  suggestive  of  what  it  * 
I  tell  you  1  could  cry  like  a  child,  sob  ot  A 
and  he  there  forgetting  your  presence  w 
your  existence.  Do  you  understand  At 
ence  between  Divine  faith  and  naturals 
now?*' 

What  her  reply  would  have  been  if  Mr. 
Jones  had  not  entered  the  room  at  that  a 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.    She  cos 
her    countenance    quickly,   from  which 
reader  may  infer,  if  he  will,  that  it  bad ' 
composed,  and  said  blandly :  _ 

"My  dear,  Mr.  Moreton  has  been  giv» 
such  an  interesting  description  of  his  chili 
and  all  about  this  place,  you  know.*' 

"  I  am  sure  that  nothing  would  give  »« 
pleasure  than  to  show  you  round  the  old 
said  Mr.  Linus  Jones  to  Moreton.  **  Or  | 
you  would  prefer  to  walk  round  by 
Pray  do  now.  I  Care  say  you  would  like 
the  rooms  you  remember  so  well,  and  to 
about  the  grounds." 

Moreton  taanked  him.  but  hesitated. 

"  It  is  late  now,**  he  said.    "  Geoi:ge  She 
has  a  large  party  to  day,  and  1  am  going  lo 
with  him  at  Hazeley." 
y  So  are  we,**  answered  the  rector. 
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Sc  left  the  room,  and  returning  quickly,  said 
it'a  low  voice  to  liloreton : 

I  "You  will  not  be    disturbed.     I   have  given 
orfers  about  it.    You  will  not  meet  any  one." 

"It is  very  kind  of  you  ;  I  will  not  keep  you 
|do^/'  answered  Moreton;  and  off  he  started, 
BjiDg  to  himself: 

"It  is  the  last  chance— I  shall  never  come  into 
lis  country  again." 
\M  he  did  keep  them  long,  though  he  fancied 

twas  hastening.    He  wandered  through  the 
DS  and    well- remembered    passages,    now 
poving  rapidly,  now  standing  rooted  to  the  spot, 
^  poshmg  on  again,  seeing  all,  yet  scarcely 
his  eyes.    He    wandered   through    the 
and  stood  still  awhile,  looking   about 
lit  taking  notice  of  what  he  remembered, 
rthan  of  what  he  saw.    More  than  half  an 
M  elapsed  when  he  turned  towards  the 
;,  saying  half  aloud  : 
I  MUST  go  back,  I  suppose,  or  it  would  seem 
it" 

ffhen  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  painfully 
kioas  to  make  his  escape  as  soon  as  possible, 
Jband  not  only  Mrs.  Lmus  Tones  without  her 
R  tactful  husband,  but  Miss  Hermione  Crumps 
W,  largely  dressed  and  energising  in  an  op- 
mt  manner  about  haunted  rooms. 
Am  I  to  go  through  that  dinner-party  again 
it  its  distractions  ?  "  thought  he. 
thejT  had  it  all  their  own  ^ay :  sorrow  had 
him  indifiierent  to  annovance. 
Oh,  you  know  Hazeley  of  old— you  must  show 
''le  haunted  room,"  she  said  ;  **  the  room  we 
talking  about  the  other  night  at  Bramscote, 
know.    You  musf  show  it  to  me.    Now,  don't 
there  isn't  one." 

Hadn't  you  better  come  with  us  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Jones,  entering  the  room,  watch  in  hand, 
win  be  late  if  you  walk — it  is  a  quarter  to 
!now,  and  we  have  plenty  of  room." 
""  the  end  of  it  was,  that  Moreton  arrived  at 
in  a  wagonette  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linus 
and  Miss  Hermione  Crumps — a  situation 
|iainly  demands  that  this  chapter  shall  come 
lend. 


CHAPTER  XHI. 

Qooiqae  lean  cbapeauz  tont  bien  laids, 

tGod  dam  I  moi  j'aime  les  anglait. 
BsRAlfOBlt. 
PS  when  B6ranger  wrote  these  lines 
men's  hats  were  uglier  than  Frenchmen's 
phapsthey  were  not:  but  the  female  hat  of 
J>resent  day,  when  raised  up  on  the  top  of 
hair,  and  leaning  forward  like  a  man  craning 
jfence,  is  portentous.  Its  expression  is  un* 
wul  and  conspicuous,  repelling,  and,  at  least 
^vely,  immodest :  it  takes  from  the  wearer 
the  attractions,  and  apparently  all  her  mental 
wess,  in  short  it  would  seem  expressly  de* 
o  for  the  purpose  of  seeming  to  have  eli- 
ated  the  qualities  that  form  the  distinctive 
"»  of  girlhood. 

lie  luncheon  party  was  numerous.  Not  less 
\u  ^°^^^  people  had  come  from  Bramscote  : 
ghbouring  houses  had  sent  forth  guests  to  the 


number  of,  perhaps,  twenty  more.  The  rooms 
>vere  bristling  with  femalie  hats  of  the  period.  In 
one  or  two  cases  the  lady  infused  her  own  expres- 
sion into  the  hat ;  in  some,  and  they  were  the 
most  numerous,  the  hat  impressed  its  own  cha- 
racter on  (he  lady.  Two  or  three  ladies  there 
were  who,  though  unable  to  infuse  any  expression 
of  their  own  into  their  hats,  because  they  had  no 
expression  to  infuse,  at  least  did  not  reflect  in 
their  countenances  the  tone  of  their  millinery. 
These  last  were  Catholics— very  silly  Catholics, 
and  they  were  morally  separable  from  their  mil- 
linery, just  because  they  were  Catholics.  Their 
millinery  was  vicious,  and  no  amount  of  meretri- 
cious dressing  could  make  it  otherwise.  They 
looked  very  silly,  and  the  jerky  pretentiousness 
of  their  manners  plainly  showed  that  they  were  as 
weak  in  mimicry  as  in  wisdom :  nevertheless,  if 
any  one  had  judged  them  merely  by  the  example 
they  gave  in  their  folly,  the  judgment  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  unjust,  for  it  would  have  missed, 
not  only  what  was  best  in  them,  but  what  was 
more  truly  theirs  than  the  acquired  absurdities 
that  stuck  to  the  surface  of  their  reality  like  bar- 
nacles on  a  ship's  keel. 

And  if  any  one,  thus  rashly  judging,  felt  in- 
clined to  generalize  yet  more  rashly  from  an  ex 
parte  opinion,  the  presence  of  the  two  Miss 
Ardens  must  have  suggested  not  onlv  a  very 
different  sort  of  generalization,  but  also  moi^e 
charitable  possibilities  as  regards  the  others. 

The  two  sisters  resembled  each  other,  not  only 
in  countenance  and  what  countenance  reflects, 
but  even  in  features  and  manner ;  still  there  was 
a  difference  in  favour  of  the  elder,  and  Moreton 
idealized  not  a  little  upon  that  fact  in  connection 
with  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  younger.  If  we 
were  to  ^o  no  deeper  than  the  sur&ce  of  his 
appreciation  we  might  appropriately  suppose  him 
to  have  realized  the  meaning  of  those  beautiful 
lines  in  "  The  Giaour"  : 

She  was  a  fcrm  of  life  aad  light 
That  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight. 
And  rose,  where'er  I  turned  mine  eye» 
The  morning  star  of  memory. 

Perhaps  he  did  so ;  but  he  realized  a  far  deeper 
meaning.  He  realized  that  which  consoled  him 
as  a  Catholic,  whilst  it  almost  broke  his  heart  as 
a  man ;  he  realized  the  interior  loveliness  which 
animated  and  characterized  her  visible  beauty ; 
he  realized  the  obligation  of  being  worthy  to  have 
loved  her. 

And  so  he  went  through  the  slow  torture  of  that 
luncheon- party,  sitting,  as  at  the  dinner-party, 
between  Miss  Hermione  Crumps  and  Lady  Alicia 
Grubhedge,  while  Miss  Arden,  exactly  opposite, 
was  talking  to  Connt  de  Bergerac.  The  presence 
of  the  latter  seemed  unwelcome  to  his  host.  He 
looked  past  him,  towards  him,  away  from  him, 
and  was  evidently  thinking  about  him  uncomfort- 
ably. It  may  be  remembered  that  soon  after  their 
arrival  at  Bramscote,  Moreton  asked  who  he  was, 
and  that  Sherborne  turned  away,  saying,  '*How 
should  I  know?" — an  answer  suggestive  of  ill- 
humour  too  sudden  to  be  causeless.  A  cause 
there  certainly  was ;  but  what  was  it '  His  own 
obtrusive  attentions  to  the  younger  sister  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  see  Tied  to  account  for  his  dis- 
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like  of  the  stranger,  who  was  a  formidable  rival, 
by  reason  of  his  religion  and  the  lady's  marked 
preference,  not  to  mention  that  he  was  twenty 
years  younger  than  Sherborne;  but  why  care 
about  him  now,  when  he  is  devotins^  himself  to  the 
elder  sister  a&  attentively  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
the  vounger  ?  And  what  could  that  mean,  by 
the  bye  ?  Was  Count  de  Bergerac  a  mere  trum- 
pery nirt  ?  or,  did  he  make  so  much  of  her  be- 
cause she  was  the  sister  of  the  other  ? 

These  questions  might  naturally  have  occurred 
to  Moreton,  seeing  that,  as  the  phrase  goes,  he 
rather  went  in  for  observing  people  and  things  ; 
but  they  did  not.  He  saw  Mary  Arden,  heard 
her  voice,  thought  of  her.  Her  presence  was 
to  him  exclusive,  so  that  he  spoke  at  random,  and 
listened  without  attending. 

At  leneth  a  simultaneous  sound  of  chairs  in 
motion,  followed  by  a  rustle  of  petticoats,  and  a 
momentary  lull  of  voices,  told  that  luncheon  was 
over.  Several  ladies  at  once  came  forward,  and 
reminded  Sherborne  of  his  promise  (which,  by  the 
bye,  they  had  extorted  from  him)  to  show  them 
all  over  the  house :  upon  which,  inasmuch  as  he 
led  the  way,  though  under  mute  protest,  there  was 
a  general  crowding  to  the  front,  every  one  want- 
ing to  see  whatever  was  to  be  seen,  and  few  caring 
what  it  might  be.  Moreton  followed  the  rest,  and 
80  did  Miss  Hermione  Crumps. 

But  she  asked  him  no  more  questions  about  the 
haunted  room ;  and,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided 
speaking  to  him.  Her  woman's  mstinct  had  sup- 
plied the  place  of  discernment,  and  given  her  tact 
for  the  occasion. 

How  he  and  others  got  through  the  expedition, 
we  shall  see  in  the  next  few  pages.  This  chapter 
seems  to  end  naturally  with  a  question,  which  the 
intelligent  reader  will  no  doubt  have  asked  ere 
now,  viz. :  Why  did  Moreton  give  up  all  hopes  at 
once  and,  so  to  speak,  finally  ?  Cardinal  Richelieu 
said,  "There  is  no  such  word  as  'fail';"  at 
least,  he  says  so  in  the  play,  for  I  have  heard 
Macready  and  Charles  Kean  deliver  the  sentiment 
in  a  thrilling  manner ;  and  if  that  is  not  historical, 
why  what  becomes  of  the  "Benediction  des 
Poignards,"  in  "  The  Huguenots,"  which  we  have 
all  of  us  seen  on  the  stage  as  real  as  life,  the  chorus 
dressed  as  monks  and  nuns,  holding  the  daggers 
aloft  in  time  to  the  music,  and  bawling  with  all 
their  might  ?  And  if  the  very  word  "  impossible ' ' 
has  no  existence  (which,  as  one  says  it,  reminds 
one  of  the  Irishman  who  said,  "  I'm  not  here  at 
all,")  why  suppose  the  reality  of  the  thing  itself  ? 
But,  however  this  may  be,  why,  at  least,  did 
'Moreton  so  far  forget  the  ancient  maxim,  "  Faint 
heart  never  won  fiir  lady?"  as  to  assume  that 
his  case  must  of  necessity  be  a  hopeless  one. 
There  are,  at  least,  three  possible  solutions. 
That  he  had  overstrained  his  sensitiveness  till  it 
was  out  of  tune ;  that  he  resisted  his  own  feelings 
because  he  knew  their  force,  and  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  allowing  himself  to  be  deluded 
by  false  hopes ;  that  he  had  some  real  or  fancied 
•  means  of  knowing  what  the  result  must  be.  The 
two  first  of  these  suppositions  give  us  the  real 
clue  to  his  state  of  mind ;  and*  once  at  that  con- 
dition, he  exaggerated  hie  own  fancied  uoworthi- 
nessiand  tho'smallness  of  his  fortune,  omtil  he  be- 
came persuaded  that  Sir  Roger  must  refuse  him 


the  hand  of  his  daughter,  even  if  the  young  lai 
herself  could  be  induted  to  look  faivounbly  i 
him.  But  there  is  another  question,  which,  ai 
must  have  occurred  to  the  judicious  reader,  oog 
to  be  stated  in  connection  with  the  precedi^ 
What  chance  did  Sherborne  suppose  himsdfj 
have,  when  religion,  age,  and  tne  young  I ' 
very  civilly  marked  aversion,  were  patent  i 
His  perseverance  would  have  almost  midei 
suppose  that  he  had  boundless  confidence  ill 
persuasive  effect  of  his  own  talking  powei^H 
literally  persecuted  her  and  her  father  idb 
versational  diplomacy,  perhaps  on  the 
that  "  some  cupid  kills  with  arrows,  sooe 
traps." 

There  may  yet  be  another  question  ia  j 
reader's  mind.  How  came  it  that  Moreton,i 
had  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty-seven  ycarsi 
out  losing  his  heart,  and  who  appeared  to  1 
very  unlikely  subject  for  dramatic  sentimentalii 
how  came  it  that  his  affections  had  got  o«J 
hand  in  so  brief  a  period  ?  But,  perhap*. 
puzzle  is  only  apparent.  Can  an  aosolutell 
elusive  attachment  be  formed  before  its  exch 
object  is  seen  ?  Will  a  man  love  the  less  beo 
he  has  not  previously  made  speculative  atta 
to  do  so  ?  Does  his  heart  arrive  at  a  cerfi 
of  its  own  feelings  by  a  slow  process  of  ifl 
tion? 

{To  he  continued,) 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  "SP. 

OR    SWOONING    OF    THK     BLESSED 
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:CORDING  to  an  ancient  and 
stant  tradition  in  Jerusalem. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  beiri^ 
Cross  and  crowned  withthoc^ 
out  of  the  Pretoriuro  and « 
along  the  road  to  far  disUnt  Calvai^ 
under  His  heavy  burden.  Hit  mother  H 
a  more  direct  road  at  that  very  moiK 
seeing  her  Divine  Son  thus,  fell  into  a  \ 
After  the  persecutions  of  the  ChrirtiM 
ceased,  S.  Helena  erected  a  magnific^ 
on  this  spot  consecrated  by  Mary's  doW 
in  the  course  of  time  this  fine  sanctuary 
went  many  sacrilegious  transformations.  ^^ 

As  its  position  was  elevated,  and  an  agtl 
one,  the  Sandjak  (or  Governor)  of  Jcrusakaj 
destroying  the  church  all  but  its  walls,  ■ 
splendid  dwelling  on  it.    But  it  was  all  to 
pose— the  building  was  destroyed  almost 
diately.  After  this  fruitiess  attempt,  the  gj 
razed  the  sanctuary  of  Mary  from  topto 
and  built  on  its  site  baths,  called  aan 
Sultan,  or  the  Sultan's  Baths.    Even  at  m 
sent  day,  the  old  inhabitants,  the  octog 
relate  that  all  those  who  frequented  these 
never  came  out  of  them  without  suffenng  ■ 
punishment..   ,  •  ,^,       -. 

•  We  hay^  had  CtXpeijeDce  of  it.  ^thcy  *bj^ 


This  holy  pla^e  was  fioaliy  tumcfl  ifllo 


*  From  the  French  .. . 
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the  local  governor ;  but  the  horses  put  there 
m  perished. 

*n  the  pilgrims'  records  that  we  have  agree 
Uy  with  this  popular  tradition.    Since  the 
of  the  Crusades   they   all  speak  of  the 
i"  or  swooning  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
I  taken  place  near  the  Pretorium ;  they  all 
the   church  built  subsequently   by   S. 
Most  of  them  specify  the  sight  of  the 
;  some  in  a  general  way ;  others  very 

here  give  their  evidences  in  chronological 

Id  1306 :  Marin  Sanuto  mentions  it.  Book 
Bt  iv.,  chap.  X. 

1395.  The  Seigneur  d*Anglure,  in  No.  60 
^writes-  *'  Here  in  this  same  street  is  the 
Irtere  Our  Lady  (^asmee)  fainted  when  she 
dear  Son  crucified."  Immediately  after, 
I,  he  names  the  house  of  Pilate,  in  the  same 
;  wherein  Our  Lord  Christ  was  condemned 
th.  The  place  of  the  **  spasm  "  is  not  de- 
Ited  more  fully.  This,  however,  suffices  to 
•that  it  was  near  the  Pretorium. 
I  1483.  Father  Falri,  a  Dominican  of  the 
JJ  Ulm,  thus  writes :  "To  the  left  of  the 
I  fhe  was  coming  from  the  Church  of  the 
r  Sepulchre)  there  is  a  certain  height,  on 
I  the  most  afiQicted  Virgin  stood  all  the 
WJff  of  the  day  whilst  her  Son  was  before 
judge  at  the  Pretorium — in  order  to  see 
fcr  they  would  lead  him.  Now  when  she 
Him  between  two  thieves,  laden  with  a  most 
fCross,  covered  with  blood,  she  fell  imme- 
9y  and  swooned.  Formerly  there  was  a 
tiionthis  place,  which  was  called  S.  Mary's 
K  Spasm,  because  it  was  here  she  fainted. 
Saracens  have  destroyed  that  church,  leaving 
alls  standing,  which  were  made  of  great 
a  stones,  in  order  to  build  thereon ;  for  the 
lis  elevated  and  agreeable.  But  they  have 
C  been  able  to  build  anything  on  these  old 
^  What  they  built  immediately  fell  down; 
•why  there  are  nothing  but  ruins  here." 
1586.  Zuallart,  of  the  city  of  Ath  in  Bel- 
visited  the  Via  Dolorosa,  commencing  at 
'^.orium.  "  At  a  hundred  paces  before  the 
the  £cce  Homo  are  to  be  seen  vestiges  of 
church,  very  ancient,  built  by  S.  Helena 
IT  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  called  the 
of  the  Spasm ;  for  the  reason  that  the 
going  with  some  women,  her  relatives,  to 
.it  would  be  done  with  her  most  dear  and 
F*  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  meeting  Him  there, 
r  wretched  and  pitiable  a  state ;  scourged, 
^d  with  thorns ;  beaten,  punished  ;  bearing 

^^ Her  tender  and  sorrowing 

R  tailed  her,  and  she  fainted  on  the  spot  from 
» and  sadness.  The  stone  on  which  she  fell 
placed  in  front  of  the  principal  altar  of  the 
»  church.  But  Father  Bonaventure  Curseti, 
^dun  of  Mount  Sion,  seeing  it  profaned  by 
windels,  bought  it  at  a  great  price  from  the 
atK  i?'  Governor  of  Jerusalem),  and  carried 
» the  Convent  of  the  Friars  Minors  at  Mount 

^^U^adds  that  this  church  was  about  ninety 
«8tromthe  angle  of  the  street  that  leads  to 
^»m  8  Gate,  now  called  the  Damascus  Gate : 


"There,  in  my  time,"  he  sUtes   (1586)    "the 
Turks  had  made  new  baths  with  arched  roofe." 

(5)  1580.  Villamoot,  a  Breton  gentleman, 
visited  the  Via  Dolorosa,  on  the  27th  May. 
"About  sixty  paces  on,  are,"  he  savs,  "baths 
built  over  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  (Pas- 
mapon)  Spasm  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  stone 
on  which  she  fell  fainting,  is  at  present  in  the 
porch  of  the  church  at  Mount  Sion,  as  the  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers  inform  us :  from  the  '  Spasm  '  to 
Pilate's  house  is  the  distance  of  a  good  bow 
shot." 

(6)  1 6 15.  Father  Quaresimus,  author  of  the 
great  work,  "  Elucidatto  TerrcB  SanctcB,^*  begins 
by  recording  the  words  of  Father  Boniface  of 
Ragusa,  the  Guardian  of  Mount  Sion,  from  1552 
to  1560,  proving  the  existence  of  the  said  church 
named  after  the  "  Spasm  "  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  of  the  stone  before  mentioned  that  was  pur- 
chased by  Father  Bonaventure  Curseti,  Guardian 
of  Mount  Sion,  and  placed  by  him— supra  por^ 
tarn  majorem  domus  Monies  Sion — at  the  great 
gate  of  the  holy  house  at  Mount  Sion.  Then  he 
adds:  "  The  first  time  I  was  in  Jerusalem,  1615, 
this  church  of  the  Spasm  was  almost  demolished, 
the  upper  part  (doubtless  the  choir)  only  remain- 
ing ;  but  when  later  on  I  returned  for  the  second 
time  to  Jerusalem,  the  Sandjak  (^governor)  had 
almost  destroyed  every  stone  of  this  church,  and 
built  a  new  house  on  it,  which  I  saw  on  my  second 
journey.  In  this  church,  which  is  on  an  elevated 
part  to  the  left  side  of  the  street,  the  Sandjak  has 
placed  his  horses,  who  frequently  die  there.  From 
the  place  of  the  *  Spasm  '  to  the  Trivium,  so 
called  because  three  streets  here  end,  is  about 
thirty  paces.  (This  trivium  is  evidently  the  angle 
of  the  Turkish  baths,  where  Our  Saviour  first  fell, 
forming  Ike  Ihird  Station  of  Ike  Cross,) 

(7)  1644.  Father  Surius,  a  Belgian  Francis- 
can, pilgrim  to  Jerusalem,  writes:  "At  no 
paces  from  the  Arch  of  the  Ecce  Homo,  lower 
down,  to  the  left  hand  side  of  the  street,  is  to  be 
seen  an  old  wall,  built  of  large  square  stones, 
facing  the  north.  These  are  the  remains  of  the 
church  of  the  Spasm,  that  was  turned  into  three 
stables  by  Mahomet  Bey."  He  afterwards  speaks 
of  the  stone  already  mentioned,  that  was  bought 
by  Father  Curseti. 

(8)  1 65 1.  Canon  Doubdon,  of  S.  Denis,  tells 
us :  "  At  no  paces  from  the  Ecce  Homo,  on  the 
left  hand,  is  a  little  demolished  chapel,  of  which 
only  the  four  walls  are  left.  At  fifty  paces  further 
on  IS  the  place  where  Simon  the  Cyrenean  helped 
Our  Lord  to  carry  His  Cross." 

(9)  1598.  Canon  Morison,  of  Bar  le  Due 
(France)  says :  "At  the  ninety  paces  from  the  . 
Arch  of  the  Ecce  Homo,  and  at  forty  paces  from 
the  first  fall  of  Our  Saviour  under  His  Cross,  is 
the  church  of  the  Santo  Spasimo,  a  very  pretty 
one ;  its  little  dome  is  not  much  injured,  and  it  is 
used  as  a  stable." 

It  is  the  ruins  of  this  venerated  sanctuary  that 
the  piety  of  the  faithful  now  wishes  to  restore.  They 
have  belonged  to  the  Armenian  Catholic  com- 
munity for  the  last  twenty-four  years;  and  no 
doubt  the  Catholics  of  Europe  will  be  glad  to  take 
a  part  in  this  great  and  noble  work  of  rebuilding 
the  Church  of  the  Spasm  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
^^>.  J.  C. 
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A    PLAY    WITHIN    A   PLAY.* 


T  was  twenty  years  last  winter  since 
the  following  events  occurred ,  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  happened 
to  be  witnesses  of  them.  Few  indeed 
of  these  are  now  living,  and  we  will 
therefore  relate  the  story  as  an  affecting  example 
both  of  filial  affection  and  successful  endeavour, 
well  deserving  of  bein^  rescued  from  forgetfulness. 
The  newspapers  which  were  at  that  time  much 
less  numerous  than  at  present,  announced  the 
first  appearance  in  public  of  a  youncf  actress. 
She  had  chosen  for  her  debikt  a  French  drama : 
"The  Lady  Reader."  Her  name  was  Anna  de 
Lemos,  and  had  become  known  to  the  public 
some  months  before,  in  consequence  of  a  painful 
occurrence. 

With  this  occurrence  it  was  connected  in  the 
following  manner.  Her  father,  a  man  from  the 
provinces,  of  a  good  but  impoverished  family,  lived 
by  the  produce  of  his  vineyard.  He  was  a  simple 
citizen  of  the  old  stamp,  without  ambition  and 
devoid  of  the  spirit  of  speculation.  He  passed  his 
days  one  like  another,  content  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  a  good  name,  that  his  daily 
bread  was  secure,  and  besides  this  that  he  should 
be  able  to  give  a  handsome  little  dowry  with  his 
only  child.  He  had  been  widowed  for  several 
years  and  had  never  thought  of  a  second  marriage. 
All  his  love  was  bestowed  upon  his  daughter,  and 
for  her  part  she  lived  only  for  her  father  and  the 
little  household. 

They  walked  out  together  every  day,  or  made 
the  few  visits  which  they  had  to  make.  In  the 
evening  Anna  read  to  her  father,  or  played  a  little 
on  the  narpsichord,  and  sang  some  of  the  French 
romances  which  were  then  in  fashion.  Neither  at 
home  nor  abroad  was  Anna  ever  seen  without  her 
father  or  the  father  without  Anna,  so  that  the 
neighbours  often  laughed  as  they  said  that  some 
time  or  other  Anna  must  choose  a  different  com- 
panion. 

But  Anna  was  not  the  only  treasure  that  the 
house  of  Joachim  de  Lemos  contained ;  the  heart 
of  the  old  man  rested  on  yet  another.  It  was  not 
then  as  it  is  now,  that  if  a  man  has  saved  a  hand- 
ful of  money  or  has  gained  it  in  trade,  he  changes 
it  into  paper ;  and  to  this  paper  he  attaches  the 
greatest  value.  At  that  time  people  in  general 
were  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  the  coin. 
When  Mr.  Joachim  had  sold  a  pipe  of  his  wine, 
he  counted  his  ^old  pieces,  wrapped  them  up  by 
tens,  and  placed  them  in  safety  m  a  purse.  The 
purse  was  very  old,  and  of  rather  a  rough  descrip- 
tion, and  was  deposited  in  a  closet  in  the  wall, 
near  the  stove  in  the  best  room,  the  only  one  that 
possessed  a  fire-place  excepting  the  kitchen.  The 
cavity  was  closed  by  a  kind  of  door  which  was 
clumsily  fixed  into  the  wall,  and  had  long 
threatened  to  fall  from  its  hinges  from  age.  Not 
the  less  did  Joachim  de  Lemos  continue  his  cus- 
tom of  placing  his  rouleaux  of  money  in  this  cor- 
ner, and  from  time  to  time  taking  out  what  he 
needed.  Before  the  door  stood  an  old  piece  of 
furniture,  such  as  is  possessed  by  all  good  fami- 
lies;  a  kind  of  chest  resting  upon  a  table  with 

*  From  the  Portuguese. 


four  rounded  legs ;  the  chest  itself  divided  I 
four  litttle  compartments  enclosed  by  da 
ornamented  with  silver,  which  bad  a 
handsome  appearance  upon  the  dark  wood  of 
chest  or  cabinet. 

Now  it  happened  one  day  towards  the  em 
June  that  Joachim  with  the  help  of  his  daogl 
removed  the  cabinet  from  its  place,  and  op( 
the  door  which  enclosed  his  much-loved  pos 
sion,  and  then  stood  there  with  wide-open  i 
and  dumb  with  terror,  like  a  man  whok 
upon  something  which  he  cannot  coi 
and  still  less  can  believe.  In  fact,  terribktlw 
true,  the  treasure  was  gone;  the  place 
empty;  there  was  no  trace  of  either 
purse. 

The  father  and  daughter  only  went  out 
daytime,  but  then  always  together;  andW 
house  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  was  never 
up,  for  no  one  thought  of  doin^  this  in  a  o 
where  all  doors  within  and  without  stand 
and  where  even  now,  in  houses  of  some  con* 
tion.  the  'doors  cannot  be  closed,  partly  froi 
want  of  bolts,  and  partly  because  from  not 
used,  they  have  in  the  course  of  time,  come 
worthless  There  was  more  trust  in  trotll 
honesty  at  that  time  than  now ;  but  yet  the 
door  in  the  wall  had  always  remained  hs\ 
The  poor  pillaged  man  forgot,  however,  thi 
fastening  was  so  old  that  a  very  poor  tool' 
be  able  to  force  it  open. 

Only  once  did  the  father  and  dangbtcr, 
trary  to  their  custom,  go  out  in  the  evening. 
was  on  S.  Antony's  Day,  when  every  year 
bonfires  were  kindled  in  the  streets,  and  a  i 
of  people  came  out  to  enjoy  the  cool  cveoii 
till  mianight.  On  this  evening  no  true  " 
Lisbon  who  could  use  its  feet  would  n 
home,  and  the  parents  must  accompan 
children.  So  Joachim  had  always  kept 
tom,  for  Anna,  like  all  young  ^irls,  1( 
somewhat  noisy  but  popular  festivity  and 
about  it  for  a  month  before  and  a  mwM 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  June  the  m 
of  pitch  burned  brightly  in  the  lesl< 
quarters  of  the  town,  while  from  the  ot*j 
and  from  the  river,  rockets  arose  wili'^ 
sounds.  Had  some  goodr for- nothing  peno 
advantage  of  the  forsaken  state  of  the  M 
place  a  lawless  hand  upon  forbidden 
This  was  the  only  credible  explanation. 

Anna  did  her  best  to  comfort  her  fath 
consolation  was  hardly  possible.  Nij 
and  brought  some  alleviation  to  the  ^  , 
ful  heart,  for  her  sadness  found  rehef  m 
but  the  father,  who  had  lost  with  his  toot 
fruit  of  a  whole  life's  labour,  the  support 
old  age  and  the  fortune  of  his  child— picn 
condition. 

When  Anna,  early  the  next  morning, 
to  her  father's  bedside  she  found  an  aged, 
man,  who  made  no  return  to  her  c^^^J*^ 
intelligent  reply  to  her  questions ;  be  dm  w 
appear  to  know  her. 

At  that  time  the  theatres  of  Lisbcm 
different  from  what  they  arc  now.    Tw 
theatres  did  not  exist.    San  Carkw  w^ 
the  opera,  and  for  plays  the  little  theatre 
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Rua  das  Coodes.  In  this  last  the  first  people  in 
tbe  capital  recreated  themselves  for  many  years 
0th  the  little  pieces  which  came  to  them  from  the 
Itoksof  the  Seine,  till  at  last  a  change  to  better 
kste  took  place,  and  even  native  talent  was 
jjdmowledgea  and  won  laurels. 
|.AQDade  Lemos  had  been  three  times  to  this 
in  the  course  of  her  short  life ;  the  first 
!  as  a  very  little  ^irl  with  her  father  and 
ir  during  the  carnival.  She  understood  it 
so  well,  and  could  imitate  the  attitudes  and 
of  the  actors,  while  she  repeated  their 
exactly  that  her  mother  was  frightened,  and 
the  little  cne  after  evening  prayers  rose  up 
Ib  bed  and  rehearsed  a  comic  scene  which 
to  represented  at  the  theatre,  her  mother 
"  her  and  believed  herself  bound  in  con- 
to  forbid  her  little  daughter  from  ever 
to  the  theatre  Pgain.  But  her  mother  died 
godmother,  who  took  in  some  degree  her 
with  Anna,  found  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
little  enjoyment  to  the  girl  who  led  such  a 
and  monotonous  life,  and  therefore  she  had 
taken  her  to  the  theatre  on  her  birthday, 
would  have  done  so  more  frequently  had  she 
removed  into  the  country  with  all  her  family. 
It  was  now  three  or  four  years  ago,  but  on 

E return  of  her  birthday  she  remembered  her 
other  and  the  theatre  with  real  delight, 
did  not,  indeed,  lament  that  this  amusement 
;  now  quite  out  of  her  reach— for  her  father 
!rthe  death  of  his  wife  led  even  a  more  retired 
than  before— but  she  was  able  to  recall  all 
ishe  had  beard  and  seen  on  those  occasions 
widiy  that  she  lived  the  whole  evening  once 
b. 

ften  as  a  child  had  Anna  given  astonishing 
»feof  her  memory  and  her  gift  of  declamation. 
IBQ  she  saw  her  father  sad  and  depressed,  or 
herself  under  any  embarrassment,  she  would 
her  discomfort  into  fun,  and  with  a  comic 
©8  would  begin  to  improvise  scenes  which  she 
once  witnessed,  with  such  changes  as  she 
^it  fit,  and  to  talk  to  the  objects  around  her 
she  made  speak  in  reply.  These  little  re- 
lations always  ended  with  fervent  embraces 
father,  and  with  the  return  of  good  humour 

lier  sorrow  the  maiden  remembered  that 
Fone  had  said :  *•  She  must  go  upon  the 
She  has  a  talent  for  it ;  she  is  a  born 
But  as  her  father's  face  assumed  a 
5  expression  when  he  heard  these  words,  she 
Jnever  thought  seriously  of  them  since.  But 
When  had  the  serious  business  of  life 
i  nearer  to  a  girl  of  seventeen  ?  Robbed  of  a 
~  which  was  to  have  played  an  important 
tin  her  life,  she  was  the  only  support  or  a  sick 
[jer,  wandering  in  mind.  But  necessity  hard- 
P  this  young  soul,  and  she  at  once  saw  the 
»  of  duty  closely  pointed  out. 
10  will  and  to  do  were  with  her  one,  and  early 
B  morning  she  stole  from  the  house  towards  the 
u^  Sondes.  No  one  guessed  her  intentions ; 
t  lather  was  in  the  half- slumber  in  which  he 
•wd  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  it  was  a  kind 
^rt  insanity  which  had  seized  him  without 
|Mr  ill-humour  or  wild  outbreaks.  Those  who 
«  him  did  not  suppose  that  the  mind  of  the 


man   who    sat    there    so    quietly    was    entirely 
vacant. 

As  she  passed,  Anna  had  requested  a  neigh- 
bour to  look  after  the  old  man  from  time  to  time. 
She  returned  about  noon ;  her  countenance 
bore  traces  of  tears  and  of  emotion.  Pale  and 
unable  to  speak,  she  fell  upon  her  father's  neck 
and  broke  into  tears.  But  oh  I  the  poor  man  re- 
marked it  not,  and  Anna  had  no  need  to  conceal 
her  face  from  him. 

Anna  at  sixteen  was  a  pretty  girl  in  the  bloom 
of  the  early  precocity  of  the  south.  She  had 
beside  3  what  m  her  country  is  considered  a  great 
though  unusual  beauty,  fair  hair  and  dark  brown 
eyes.  Her  features  were  fine  and  regular,  her 
good  descent  was  evident,  and  there  was  an  air 
of  sweetness  and  purity  in  her  whole  appearance. 
But  the  terrible  sorrow  from  which  she  had 
suffered  during  these  last  days  had  given  to  her 
eyes  and  her  whole  face  a  truly  tragic  expression 
which  not  a  little  contributed  towards  inducing 
the  director  of  the  theatre  to  allow  her  to  enter 
as  a  member  of  his  company. 

She  had  to  give  a  proof  of  her  powers,  and  was 
by  way  of  trial  engaged  for  a  month  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter  season. 

If  she  had  hoped  to  form  an  unconditional  en» 
gagement  she  was  mistaken,  but  as  it  appeared 
that  she  was  choosing  this  occupation  for  the 
whole  of  her  life  from  henceforth,  it  was  better 
that  the  business  should  be  begun  in  proper  form 
and  thus  to  avoid  any  kind  of  mishap.  A  circum- 
stance also  arose  which  we  must  not  pass  over. 

Her  father's  misfortune  and  hers  had  of  course 
become  known  in  the  town  and  had  called  forth 
general  sympathy.  Many  banknotes  from  un- 
known hands  found  their  way  into  this  small 
house,  and  Anna  had  received  them  with  deep^ 
gratitude  to  God,  and  was  much  affected  that  she 
could  not  even  thank  the  donors.  Some  humble 
tradespeople  who  owed  her  father  small  sums  paid 
them  at  once,  and  finally  her  godmother,  wnony 
she  had  in  a  few  words  informed  of  the  misfortune, 
sent  her  a  few  comforting  words  as  well  as  a 
handsome  contribution  towards  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  each  day.  It  is  true  that  all  this  was 
hardly  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  physician 
and  apothecary,  but  Anna  hoped  that  she  should 
be  able  to  get  through  the  summer,  and  till  the 
time  when  her  labours  would  produce  a  return, 
and  also  the  money  for  the  grape  harvest  would* 
come  in  as  a  help. 

Her  father  had  been  visited  by  the  two  most 
famous  doctors  in  the  town.  One  of  them,  a 
humane  man,  had  declared  with  sorrow  that  he 
could  hardly  see  any  hope  of  recovery,  and  refused 
all  compensation ;  the  other,  less  generous,  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  and  received  the  fees  of 
his  colleague  as  well  as  his  own.  On  this  account 
his  further  visit^s  were  declined.  The  sick  man 
suffered  himself  to  be  treated  like  a  child,  and, 
excepting  the  supply  of  his  daily  food,  required  no 
attendance. 

There  was  a  further  kindness  which  the  neigh- 
bour we  have  already  named  could  bestow ;  her 
son,  a  half  grown  lad,  escorted  Anna  to  the 
theatre,  whither  she  often  went,  either  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  sometimes  for  instruction 
and  sometimes  for  rehersals.    She  had  always  the 
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cohifort  of  knowing  that  during  these  hours  her 
father  wanted  nothing. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  for  her  first  appearance. 
It  was  the  ist  October.  The  whole  town  was 
more  or  less  interested  for  the  young  debutante. 
The  helpless  condition  of  Anna's  father  was  well 
known,  and  also  that  it  was  this  which  forced  her 
upon  the  stage. 

The  little  drama  of  which  she  had  undertaken 
to  play,  the  part  from  which  it  took  ite  title,  was  to 
be  represented  in  Lisbon  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
fame  had  preceded  it.  After  the  reader  herself, 
the  chief  figure  is  a  worthy  old  count,  the  bearer 
of  an  old  name,  and  almost  the  last  of  his  race ; 
one  who  has  never  been  false  or  unfaithful.  He 
is  a  man  of  deeds  as  well  as  words,  and  would  hold 
it  as  treason  to  swerve  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
his  principles.  "  Bodily  death  rather  than  moral 
suicide"  was  his  device.  Thus  had  his  father 
taught  him,  to  this  he  had  held  fast  during  a  long 
life,  and  he  hopes  to  die  in  the  certainty  that  after 
his  death  his  children  will  tread  in  his  steps  and 
by  their  blameless  lives  add  new  brightness  to 
their  name.  But  difficulties  arose,  and  certainly 
from  a  side  from  which  he  would  least  have  ex- 

?ected  them.  He  had  only  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
he  son  is  the  young  counterpart  of  his  father ; 
the  same  serious  brow,  the  same  quiet  but  pene- 
trating eye,  the  same  measured  manner  in  all 
his  movements  and  in  his  decisions,  to  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  adhere  with  iron  deter- 
mination, the  same  contempt  for  worldly  trifles. 
This  son  has  for  some  years  been  aosent  as 
^e  governor  of  a  colony  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
His  daughter,  who  is  considerably  younger  than 
her  brother  is  her  father's  only  companion.  He 
loves  her  tenderly,  nay,  passionately,  for  in  her 
lives  the  remembrance  of  a  dear  wife  who  pur- 
chased with  her  own  life  that  of  her  child.  But 
for  her  own  sake  is  Anna  equally  worthy  of  her 
father's  affection.  From  a  pretty  child,  uniting 
in  some  degree  the  firm  features  of  her  father 
with  the  beauty  of  her  deceased  mother,  she  has 

frown  up  into  a  handsome  girl.  Time  has  given 
nish  to  her  form  and  features ;  she  inherits  one 
of  the  best  names  in  the  country,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  Her  suitors  were  numerous, 
but  her  father  delayed  to  give  her  away;  he 
wished  always  to  keep  her  to  himself.  At  last 
the  count  thought  he  must  make  a  choice. 

This  fell  upon  a  voung  man  whom  he  had  long 
looked  upon  secretly  as  a  son-in-law,  and  who  was 
in  all  respects  fitted  to  receive  the  hand  of  the 
young  maiden.  But  Anna  remained  quite  indif- 
ferent to  all  her  father's  proposals ;  she  showed 
neither  for  one  nor  the  other  the  slightest  inclina- 
tibn.  She  became  absent  and  silent,  and  was  no 
longer  the  loving  and  attentive  daughter  she  had 
been.  But  in  spite  of  this  change  she  does  all 
she  can  to  conceal  her  feelines.  Her  father  sees, 
however,  that  there  is  something  going  on  in  his 
daughter's  heart  and  thinks  it  wise  to  hasten  her 
marriage. 

The  day  of  betrothal  is  fixed.  Her  father  brings 
her  the  son  of  his  old  companion  in  arms,  whom 
^e  has  long  known,  and  is  now  to  take  as  her 
husband.  Anna,  without  any  valid  reason,  re- 
roses  to  assent  to  the  choice.     The  old  count 


insists  upon  it,  kindly,  seriously, 
Anna  is  silent  and  leaves  the  matter  imd 


the  count,  however,  considers  the  business  as  (, 
as  concluded,  and  enjoys  the  feeling  that  he  1 
secured  his  daughter's  happiness  as  well  as  f 
spotless  traditions  of  his  race. 

Anna  remained  cold :  did  her  father  refer  til 
approaching  event  she  simply  repulsed  Ids  i 
She  went  about  like  a  sleep  walker,  is  1^^ 
dream,  she  led  within  her  a  double  life, 
longed  to  two  natures,  and  she  wished  «l|p| 
belong  to  one ;  but  this  was  impossible.  !•! 
sess  one  she  must  give  up  the  other.  It  i 
great  pain,  but  it  is  no  yielding  irresolute  j 
she  is  of  the  same  metal  as  her  father, 
so  rough,  not  harsh.  The  die  has  long  been  I 
in  her  heart;  long  since  had  her  dedsionl 
made.  She  weeps  not,  she  complains  not,i^ 
her  cheek  becomes  paler,  her  brow  less  smooth,^ 
eyes  are  veiled,  her  lips  are  dumb.  But,  alas,  I 
never  prays.  Prayer  is  not  yet  a  need  to  her.  ' 
had  never  yet  felt  a  hardship,  she  has  never  had  I 
will  but  her  own,  never  have  circumstances  in  t 
way  crossed  it.  She  did  not  know  that  she  f 
a  will,  but  the  first  contradiction  that  it  nmt  i 
gave  her  this  knowledge.  She  pushed  it 
stepped  over  it  in  a  heartless  manner.  It  is  i 
Anna  who  cuts  the  links  which  bound  her  to  I 
father,  for  these  still  retained  their  i 
him.  He  never  suspected  the  possiD 
treason.  Anna's  heart  did  not  bleed,  but' 
well  knew  that  there  was  another  which  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day,  wfaeo^ 
maid  as  usual  entered  the  sleeping  room  of  t 
young  mistress,  she  found  it  empty — the  bed  i 
disturbed.  No  trace  of  its  usual  occupant  \ 
be  found  in  the  house. 

The  count  cursed  the  dav  which  had  given  t 
to  one  who  could  so  forget  her  duty  and  her  1 
as  thus  to  act.  He  struck  his  daughter  out  di 
book  of  his  life,  out  of  the  book  of  the  pas^f 
book  of  his  remembrance.    He  wrote  to  his  s 

You  had  once  a  sister,  she  no  longor  exists  eitlier  far 
yon.  Ask  no  questions.  Never  speak  of  her  again  if; 
remain  my  son. 

Month  after  month  passed.  The  blowti 
solitary  man,  now  growing  old,  was  a  feaiM 
He  was  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self, 
times  when  he  could  not  succeed  in  dosin;^ 
portals  of  his  heart  against  a  thousand 
tions,  he  felt  as  if  sorrow  would  kill  him.  It 
upon  him  with  the  weight  of  a  mountain,  it 
to  strangle  him  with  a  hand  of  ice;  and 
was  the  only  relief  to  which  he  could  look, 
became  more  and  more  gloomy  and 
always  grave  and  secluded,  he  was  now  bitter 
misanthropic.  Could  he  look  mankind  in 
face,  he,  the  father  of  a  daughter  who,  deaf  to 
voice  of  conscience  had,  in  a  moment  of  lev^ 
destroyed  the  edifice  of  spotless  honour,  to  m 
erection  of  which  so  many  generations  had  cot* 
tribdted  ?  Like  a  coble  oak,  to  whose  S^^^''^^ 
many  years  have  been  needed,  and  is  now  struck 
to  death  in  its  perfection,  so  was  the  count 
withered  by  the  shame  brought  upon  him  by  btf 
child.  Three  or  four  years  passed  sloidy  a^n|v 
Sorrow  did  not  deprive  him  of  life,  but  it  robbed 
him  of  the  light  of  his  eyes,  and  left  its  marn 
upon  his  being. 
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Bat  we  must  now  return  to  Toachim  de  Lemos 
and  his  child.  As  we  have  s^ady  said,  he  and 
his  daughter  had  a  general  83rmpathy.  This,  as 
weD  as  the  new  French  piece  attracted  a  vast 
DUfflber  of  visitors,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  ist 
October,  the  house  was  as  good  as  filled,  and 
Anna  had  some  difficulty  in  securing  a  box  for 

I  lierself  in  the  third  cucle.    And  for  what  did  she 

I  mnt  this  ?  our  readers  may  ask.    To  this  box  she 

I  wished  to  brin?  her  father. 

'  She  required  his  presence  in  order  to  be  able 
t»perforai  her  part,  that  she  might  not  break 

I  im  when  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain  a  thousand 

a  should  direct  their  eyes  toward  her  as  they 
upon  any  object  from  which  they  were  to 
,  Mr  pleasure. 

ina  well  knew  what  she  was  undertaking. 

^feh  deeply  and  with  inward  timidity  that  she 

Mgive  up  her  whole  person,  her  whole  being. 

pie  most  give  herself  up  to  the  judgment  of  men 

Mo  were  strangers,  and  to  that  of  severe  critics. 

^BCt  Upon  the  boards,  not  one  of  her  words,  not 

t  look,  not  a  gesture  could  be  concealed  from 

ftat  aigus-eyed  hydra  called  fke  ^tiblic.    She 

fcist  give  herself  up  to  her  part ;  she  must  cease 

be  Anna  de   Lemos   and  become  Anna  de 

'  tin ;  in  this  she  felt  lay  the  secret  of  suc- 

And  how  earnestly  must  she  have  desired 

success  upon  which,  so  to  speak,  the  life  of  her 

'^■^,  and  mdeed  her  own,  depended.    On  this 

tnt  she  felt  the  necessity  for  a  support  which 

Mid  uphold  both  her  mental  and  bodUy  powers ; 

•cmust  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  cast  a  look 

■wards  the  only  being  who  belonged  to  her  amid 

p  crowd  of  people,  to  her  father,  who  required 

w  offering  of  all  her  strength,  the  development 

•f  all  the  riches  of  her  soul,  in  order  that  she 

■ould  be  able  to  prolong  his  poor  sorrowful  life. 

lAli  this  stirred  the  maiden's  soul  till  her  sen- 

pveoess  rose  to  the  highest   pitch.    The  last 

gurs  were  passed  in  feverish  expectation,  and 

*en  the  minute  came  she  took  her  father  by  the 

pd  and  hastened  in  company  with  the  neigh- 

pff  and  her  son  to  the  Rua  das  Condes.    After 

had  established  her  father  as  far  as  she  could 

&e  box  reserved  for  her,  she  impressed  a  last 

^  on  his  forehead  and  left  him  under  the  care 

two  neighbours. 

theatre  was  occupied  to  the  last  seat,  and 
idience  were  in  anxious  expectation  of  the 
mance.  At  last  the  curtain  rose  and  Anna 
lemos  appeared. 
She  came  forward  with  the  evidence  of  the  dif- 
it  emotions  to  which  she  was  the  victim 
itedonher  lovely  features.  The  importance 
L™cmoment,  however,  gave  her  strength  to  for- 
p  everything  else,  and  she  began  with  that  truth- 
Pness  in  which  feminine  gentleness  and  timidity 
P«  united  with  energy  and  dignity.  If  her  heart 
W  before  this  beaten  with  anxiety  as  to  her  re- 
J^^,  there  now  arose  from  all  sides  a  real 
^ma  of  applause  and  her  name  was  called  with 
*™J«asm.  Pale  as  an  alabaster  statue,  she 
^w  there  till  the  storm  had  passed  and  then 
>M  made  a  bow  of  thanks.  The  feelings  of  joy 
■^ed  as  if  they  would  break  her  heart,  her  lips 
Peered  with  silent  gratitude,  and  she  had  to 
|we  swerhuman  e£E6rts  in  order  to  suppress  the 
'^^ra  which  hung  upon  her  eyelashes.    For  a 


moment  she  was  sensible  of  nothing  but  the  beat- 
ing of  her  own  heart ;  then,  by  a  sudden  impulse 
she  raised  her  moist  eyes  to  her  father's  box. 

There  he  sat,  hardly  visible,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  and  unable  to  understand  what  was 
going  on  around  him,  and  why  he  had  been 
broueht  to  this  place.  He  neither  saw  nor  heard 
his  child,  and  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  she  who 
was  the  cause  of  all  that  applause.  The  lights 
gave  him  headache,  and  the  sight  of  so  many 
faces  increased  it.  He  could  not  put  it  into 
thought,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  not  in  his  right 
place,  that  he  belonged  to  his  home  rather  than 
to  the  company  of  these  noisy,  laughing  men,  who 
were  not  ashamed  to  stare  at  him  as  if  he  was 
something  to  be  looked  at.  He  sdmost  believed 
himself  to  be  in  a  madhouse  among  lunatics,  who 
were  calling  wildly  to  each  other. 

Alas !  the  only  sign  of  approval  for  which  Anna 
longed  was  not  hers.  She  would  gladly  have  seen 
his  look  directed  towards  her  and  a  smile  upon 
his  lips  as  if  in  thanks ;  but  it  could  not  be ;  she 
must  be  content  with  the  applause  of  the  people. 
[To  be  concluded  in  our  nexf.) 


PROTESTANT    TESTIMONY. 


N  the  very  interesting  work  published  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  under  the  title  of 
"Canadian  Pictures''  we  find  some 
observations  well  worthy  of  attention. 

People  often  speak,  says  Lord  Lome,  of  the 
difference  and  inferiorihr  in  worth  of  the  Christian 
Indian  compared  with  the  native  as  yet  untouched 
by  the  influence  of  the  white  man.  But  this  is  not 
only  a  careless,  but  singularly  unhappy  mode  of 
speech.  It  is  not  the  conversion  of  tne  heathen 
which  has  had  bad  effects,  but  the  contact  with 
a  civilization  which  has  its  debasing  as  well 
as  some  ennobling  qualities.  Nothing  has  kept 
peace  among  native  tribes  in  their  onginal  wild 
state  but  me  Christianity  introduced  by  the 
missionaries  who  have,  isolated  and  unsupported 
as  they  were  in  old  days,  yet  produced  a  marked 
effect  wherever  they  took  up  their  residence.  The 
early  French  missionaries  prepared  the  way  for 
the  agents  of  the  great  free-trading  companies. 
They  gave  to  them  the  example  to  treat  kindlv, 
considerately,  and  justly  the  red  man.  It  is  only 
too  tme  that  the  fur-traders  dealt  with  that  worst 
of  poisons,  brandv,  in  exchange  for  skins,  but  in 
the  main  they  followed  the  advice  and  precepts  of 
the  Gospel. 

The  leavening  element  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Indian  is  the  Christianity  which  may  and  does 
touch  the  savage  so  that  he  in  time  becomes 
naturally  and  invisibly  better  than  before.  For 
the  proof  of  this  assertion  we  need  only  look  at 
some  of  the  Christianized  Indian  communities 
which  have  spmng  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  horrible  to  record  those  nightmares  of  his- 
tory which  tell  of  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the 
Indians  on  their  enemies,  but  it  was  the  fate  re- 
served for  many  a  Christian  martvr  (CathoUc) 
whose  successors  are  now  the  trastea  and  beloved 
guides  of  descendants  of  ^e^^^^^j^^^ 
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BELLS. 


:  HE  earliest  record  of  bells  which  his- 
tory supplies,  represents  their  use  as 
substantially  that  to  which  modem 
church  bells  are  put — to  give  notice  of 
the  time  for  public  worship.  In  the 
instructions  given  to  Moses  on  the  mount* 
respecting  the  garments  of  the  priesthood  (28th 
chapter  of  Exodus),  it  is  specified  that  there 
should  be  set  "  a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate, 
and  again  another  golden  bell  and  a  pome- 
granate" (that  is,  alternately)  **  upon  the  hem  of 
the  robe  round  about;"  the  use  and  intent  of 
these  bells  being  to  give  intimation  when  the  priest 
"goeth  in  and  cometh  out  of  the  sanctuary  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord ' '  (verses  34  and  35).  We  do  not, 
however,  derive  the  use  of  bells  as  summonses  to 
prayer  directly  from  this  source,  for  they  have  been 
used  in  all  ages  for  secular  as  well  as  ror  religious 
purposes,  but  nearly  always  as  signals.  In  the 
Grecian  army,  the  officer  of  the  guard  visited  the 
sentries  at  night  with  a  bell  as  a  signal  of  watch- 
fulness. This  custom,  in  one  of  the  sieges  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  nearly  cost  the  Greeks  a 
defeat.  The  enemy,  who  were  besieging,  having 
observed  that  the  bell  had  passed  certain  parts  of 
the  walls,  seized  the  opportunity,  before  its  return, 
to  fix  scaling  ladders  where  the  defence  was 
weakest ;  but,  happily  for  the  Greeks,  the  alarm 
was  given  in  time,  and  the  enemy  repulsed  from 
the  city.  In  peaceful  times,  a  bellman  (codono- 
phorus^  walked  before  funeral  processions,  some 
space  in  advance  of  the  corpse,  not  only  to  keep 
on  the  crowd,  but  to  give  sufficient  notice  to  the 
flamen  dialis  (priest  of  Jupiter),  for  fear  of  being 
polluted  by  the  sight  or  by  the  funereal  music.  In 
like  manner,  bells  were  put  round  the  necks  of 
criminals  going  to  execution,  that  the  public  might 
be  warned  out  of  the  way  of  so  ill  an  omen  as  the 
sight  of  the  hangman  or  condemned  criminal. 
There  were  also  bells  in  the  houses  of  the 
nobility,  to  call  up  their  servants  at  a  regular  hour 
in  the  morning ;  the  stated  times  for  taking  the 
bath  were  also  indicated  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 
Of  bells  on  the  necks  of  brutes,  express  mention  is 
made  by  Phaedru^;  and  to  take  them  away  was 
considered  theft  in  the  civil  law :  they  were  thus 
fastened,  that  when  the  cattle  strayed  they  might 
be  traced,  and  were  attached  particulariy  to  sheep. 
Thus,  even  the  humble  sheep-bell  has  its  classic 
history.  In  western  Asia,  bells  were  employed  by 
the  camels  belonging  to  the  company  of  merchant's 
who  found  Joseph  in  the  pit  where  his  brethren 
had  left  him.  The  modem  traveller  will  also  find 
them  used  exactly  in  the  same  manner  at  this  day. 
The  continual  jingling  of  numerous  bells  is  a  re- 
markable characteristic  of  an  oriental  caravan  ;  it 
encourages  the  beasts,  frightens  off  animals  of 
prey,  and,  above  all,  keeps  the  party  together. 

We  thus  perceive,  that  in  the  earliest  times  bells 
were  used  as  signals  or  summoners,  and  it  is  not 
extraordinary  that  they  should  have  been  employed 
by  the  early  Christian  Church  to  give  notice  of  the 
proper  periods  for  public  prayer.  The  first  appli- 
cation of  them  to  this  purpose  is  ascribed  by 
Polydore  Virgil,  and  others,  to  S.  Paulinus,  Bishop 
of   Nola,  a  city   of  Campania,  about  tbe  four 


hundredth  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Church  bdls 
were  introduced  into  Britain  very  soon  afterwards; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  scarcely  a 
church  or  monastery  was  without  several  of  these 
"lively  harbingers  of  religious  duties."  Theygtve 
rise  to  that  memorable  feature  in  church  aids- 
tecture,  the  bell- tower,  an  addition  which  is  moa 
susceptible  of  the  grander  beauties  of  architectov 
than  any  other  part  of  the  edifice.    They  becaai 
objects  of  veneration,  and  were  regularly  CPI^ 
secrated;  the  ritual  for  baptizing  them  nuffk 
found   in    the    Roman    poctificale.      Sir  Wf 
Spelman    has   preserved    in    his   Glossary  tM 
monkish  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  uaet 
church  bells,*  the  purport  of  which  may  run  thoii 
"  To  praise  the  true  God,  to  call  the  people,  ti  * 
congregate  the  clergy,  to  bewail  the  dead,  to  drhe 
away  pestilence,  to  rejoice  at  festivities."  Churck 
bells  are  still  used  for  all  these  purposes  except  ooe»  1 
being  no  longer  mng  to  drive  away  pestilence.  U  ^ 
more  superstitious  times,  however,  superaatiual  ^ 
power  was  readily  imagined  of  whatever  was  coo-  ' 
secrated;  and  it  was  supposed  that  evil  spirits  bad, 
an   especial  horror  of  bells.     In   the   **  Goldco 
Legend  **  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  it  is  said  that 
**  the  evil  spirits  that  be  in  the  region  of  the  air, 
doubt  much  when  they  hear  the  bells  rung;  aod 
this  is  the  cause  why  the  bells  are  rung  when  it 
thunders,  and  when  great  tempests  and  outrage*' 
of  weather  happen,  to  the  end  that  the  fiends  akdi 
wicked  spirits  should  be  abashed,  and  flee,  ani- 
cease  of  ttie  moving  of  tempest." 

From  the  time  that  churcn-towers  were  provwfci| 
with  sets  of  bells  of  different  sizes  so  as  to  prodocei 
a  variety  of  sounds,  England  became  a  l>ell-riagiog^ 
nation.  *' Ringing,"  remarks  Sir  James  Haw&ns,^ 
"is  a  practice  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  tt. 
England  ;  which,  for  that  reason,  and  the  dexteci^ 
of  its  inhabitants  in  composing  and  ringing  mos- 
cal    peals,  wherein  the   sounds  interchange  ift 
re^lar  order,  is  called  the  ringing  island."   Tte 
chief  pride  of  an  English  parish  was  formerly  iBi 
bells,  and  they  still  remain  so  in  rural  distneft^ 
To  deprive  a  town  of  its  bells  was  a  mark  tf4^., 
l^adation,    sometimes   inflicted    for   revolt  ^ 
instance  of  this  kind  is  recorded  of  Henry  V.,^. 
took  a  bell  from  Calais  (then  an  English  to^ ; 
and  placed  it  in  the  steeple  of  his  native  Hois 
mouth.    So  great  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  tei 
been  excited  by  the  art  of  bell-ringing,  that, « 
professorships  and  prizes  have  been  instituted  ia 
the  learned  universities  for  eminence  in  mathe- 
matics, the  classics, etc.,  so  have  the  dilettante  in 
chimes  left  bequests  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  keep  up  the  superiority  of   England  in  tb£ 
intricate  science  of  *'  change- ringing."  This  wo- 
sists  of  single,  plain  bob,  grandsire  bob,  single  w 
minor,  grandsire  treble  bob  major,  caters,  tcn-in 
or   bob   royal,  cinques,    and   twelve-in   or  bob 
maximus,  all   which  terms  are  explained  in  ^ 
treatise  of  high  repute  amonst  ringers,  entitled 
**  Campanologia  Improved,  or  the  Art  of  Ringing 
made   Easy.'^f     Bequests  for  this  purpose  were 
repeatedly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  coin- 
missioners  for  inquiring  into  charities  in  Englacd 

•  L«u^o  Deum  vrrtim,  plebem  toco,  ctwgrego  ^Cf^t 
Deftmctos  ploro,  pettem  fugo,  festa  decono. 

i  Loodoo,  umo.    i7jj« 
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aod  Wales,  some  for  the  advancement  and  en- 
coaragement  of  bell-ringine,  others  for  celebrating 
a  great  national  event.  The  earliest  gift  for  the 
latter  purpose  was  left  in  1683  ^0  ^^^  parish  of 
Harlington,  Middlesex,  and  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
land,  the  produce  of  which  was  given  to  the  parish 
ringers,  "  to  provide  them  with  a  leg  of  pork  for 
ringing  on  the  5th  of  November :  "  the  latest  was 
bequeathed  in  1825,  when  Dr.  John  Jarvis  left  fifty 
^ullin^  vearly  to  S.  John's  parish,  Margate, 
"provided  they  shonld  ring  one  peal  of  grandsire 
tr^s,  or  not  less  than  six  hours  change-ringing, 
60  the  belb  of  the  parish  steeple  on  29th  January, 
^  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  King 
Gorge  IV." 

la  some  places,  one  evening  of  the  week  is  set 
aide  for  practice,  through  the  "will"  and 
fierality  of  a  testator ;  and  this  is  the  case  at 
i  Andrew's,  Plymouth.  There  is  a  story  told 
concerning  this  parish  and  its  rangers,  of  a 
itranger  having  arrived  at  an  inn  in  the  vicinity, 
who  was  anxious  to  know  for  what  reason  the  bells 
woe  then  ringing  out  so  merry  a  peal.  It  was  in 
vain,  however,  that  he  put  the  question  to  waiter, 
mistress,  and  chambermaid:  they  gave  him  the 
Mvaried  reply,  that  it  was  **  Tuesday  night,  sir." 
The  ostler  was  applied  to  with  no  better  success  ; 
and  on  being  further  asked  wAy  Uie  bells  should 
ring  particularly  on  Tuesday  nights,  he  kept  up  the 
character  of  his  craft  for  waggishness,  by  adding 
an  ancient  joke,  intimating  the  true  reason  to  b^ 
because  "  they  pulled  the  ropes."  The  next  ap- 
peal was  to  an  intdligent-fooking  guest  in  the 
coffee-room.  He  also,  looking  up  ^ith  the  expres- 
con  of  a  person  pit3ring  another's  ignorance,  re- 
plied, "  Why,  sir,  'tis  Tuesday  night."  In  short, 
tt  is  ssdd  that  the  stranger  left  the  town  without 
obtaining  a  more  explanatory  answer  to  his  query. 
Ihe  truth  was,  that  some  benevolent  individual 
bad  bequeathed  the  parish-ringers  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton "and  trimmings,"  provided  they  kept  up 
tibeir  practice  in  the  belfry  every  Tuesday  night. 
The  occurrence  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
to  the  town's  people,  that  they  could  not  believe 
even  a  stranger  could  be  ignorant  of  a  fact  of 
vhich  they  had  been  reminded  from  their  cradle 
W  every  succeeding  **  Tuesday  night." 

Ringing- clubs  are  common  all  over  England, 
wey  most  consist  of  the  regular  •*  profeFsionals  " 
Cached  to  the  parish  belfry,  and  of  ambitious 
*»ateurs  "  gaping  for  vacancies."  As  every 
"^waber  of  a  large  club  cannot  have  sufficient  ac- 
^^  to  the  belfry,  they  provide  themselves  with 
«nall  hand- bells  to  practice  with.  Sometimes 
?eat  dexterity  is  thus  attained  not  only  in  change- 
"°ging.  but  in  the  production  of  tunes.  The 
J^caahire  bell-ringers,  who  frequently  ex- 
hibited their  powers  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 
^^  good  specimens  of  this  proficiency.  In 
'^Qge-ringing  no  melody  is  attemi)ted,  for  it  is 
^  arithmetical  rather  than  a  musical  science. 
^«  theory  is  simple,  though  the  practice  requires 
P^t  nicety  and  attention.  Let  us  suppose  an 
^^ve  of  bdls  to  be  numbered  from  one  to  eight, 
*  ^''^  to  each  bell-rope;  if  they  be  struck  in 
^lar  succession,  so  as  to  produce  the  diatonic 
■^.  diat  is  a  simple ;  but  when  the  succession 
w  bells  is  changed,  as  i,  3,  5,  8,  the  ringer  No.  3 
™«t  take  care  to  succeed  the  stroke  of  No.  i,  and 


so  on.  Perhaps  the  next  series  of  sounds  imme- 
diately to  follow  No.  8  will  be  2,  5,  7,  2,  and  thus 
almost  innumerable  changes  can  be  effected.  In- 
deed a  single  but  intricate  peal— such  as  ^rand- 
sire-triples — will  take  several  hours  performing,  so 
numerous  are  the  changes  it  contains. 

So  peculiar  is  change-ringing  to  England,  that 
even  in  so  near  a  neighbourhood  as  Scotland,  the 
churches  seldom  toll  more  than  a  single  bell, 
whether  it  be  for  worship,  for  public  rejoicing,,  or 
lamentation ;  the  ringing  in  each  case  being  the 
same.  Peals  of  bells  exist  in  Russia,  but  the 
mode  of  ringing  them  produces  a  most  discordant 
effect.  Kohl's  account  of  Russian  church  bells 
is  altogether  curious :  "  The  bells  are  not  sus- 
pended in  the  cupola,  but  placed  in  a  side  build- 
ing erected  for  the  purpose — the  Kolokolnik  (the 
bell-bearer,  or  belfrj').  In  the  country  churches, 
where  the  land  is  nch  in  trees,  the  Kolokolnik  is 
generally  an  old  oak,  on  whose  boughs  the  whole 
chime  is  suspended,  as  it  the  tree  bore  bells  by 
way  of  fruit.  In  some  places  the  bells  are  hung 
under  a  kind  of  triumphal  arch,  as  in  Novgorod, 
but  bell-towers  are  more  firequent.  These  towers 
are  hung  as  full  of  bells  as  a  palm-tree  is  full  of 
cocoa-nuts ;  small,  middle-sized,  and  of  colossal 
dimensions,  tinkling,  ringing,  and  bellowing. 
When  such  a  Kolokonik  sets  to  work  on  a 
holiday,  and  gives  its  lungs  full  play,  or  when  in 
a  capital  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time  begin  their 
concert— heaven  have  mercy  on  the  ears  that  are 
not  dead  to  every  sense  of  harmony !  It  is  a 
curious  sight  to  see  a  Russian  ringer  begin  his 
work.  He  does  not  put  the  bells  uiemselves  in 
motion  ;  indeed  they  have  no  clapper.  To  every 
bell  a  moveable  hammer  is  attached,  and  from 
the  hammers  strings  are  passed  to  the  ringer.  If 
he  have  only  two  to  ring,  he  sits  down  and 
pulls  on  either  side  alternately ;  but  when  he  has 
many,  he  holds  some  in  his  hands,  fastens  another 
to  his  back,  and  sets  others  in  motion  with  his 
legs.  The  motions  he  is  obliged  to  make  have  a 
most  comic  effect.  A  former  czar  found  the 
business  so  diverting,  that  he  used  generally  to 
ring  them  himself  in  the  court  church.  What 
renders  this  noise  so  disagreeable  is,  that  the 
people  never  allow  the  sounds  to  succeed  io 
measured  time,  but  hammer  away,  right  and  left, 
like  smiths  upon  an  anvil ;  however  the  bells  are 
not  attuned  to  each  other,  but  clash  one  against 
the  other  in  fearful  discord.  The  bell-founder's  art 
is  a  very  old  one  in  Russia.  Herodotus  already 
speaks  of  great  castings  of  metal  as  practised  in 
the  Scythian  land." 

The  manufacturers  of  bells  give  technical  names 
to  their  various  parts.  There  is  the  barrel,  or 
body,  the  clapper  in  the  inside,  and  the  cannon^ 
or  loop,  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  a  beam ;  and, 
for  change- ringing,  the  wheel,  by  which,  on  pull- 
ing the  rope,  the  edge  of  the  bell  strikes  against 
the  clapper,  which  is  stationary.  Bell- metal  is  a 
mixture  of  100  lbs.  of  copper  with  2^  lbs.  of  tin, 
that  being  the  most  sonorous  composition*  But 
it  is  the  shape  which  gives  the  bell  its  sounding 
power ;  for  all  metals,  even  lead,  will,  when  in  the 
form  of  a  bell,  ^ive  out  sound  more  or  less.  In 
regulating  the  size  of  the  instrument,  the  best  pro- 
portions are  ascertained  to  be  when  the  thickness 
of  the  edge  is  a  fifteenth  part  of  its  diameter^ 
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and  the  height  twelve  times  its  thickness.  Bell 
founders  have  a  graduated  scale  wherewith  they 
regulate  the  tone  of  each  bell  by  its  size,  thick- 
ness, and  weight,  so  as  to  produce  a  true  succes- 
«ion  of  the  sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale.  On  the 
•continent,  where  church  bells  are  still  consecrated, 
the  casting  of  a  large  one  is  a  great  matter,  and 
has  been  celebrated  in  verse  by  Schiller,  in  his 
famous  "Song  of  the  Bell."  We  quote  Lord 
ILeveson  Gower's  translation : 

Through  yonder  clay  at  close  of  day 

The  molfeen  man  shall  nm» 
The  fashioned  beU  itself  shall  tell 

Onr  weary  task  is  done.       *         * 

That  oStpang  of  consuming  fire, 

And  man's  creative  hand, 
High  from  the  summit  of  the  spire 

bhall  murmur  o*er  the  land. 
Xike  flattery's  voice,  from  yonder  tower, 
Shall  speak  the  genius  of  the  hour, 
Shall  bid  the  sons  of  mirth  be  glad, 
Shall  tell  of  sorrow  to  the  sad. 

Reflection  to  the  wise.       «         « 

Xift  the  liberating  latch. 

From  the  metals  on  their  way  ; 
First  a  hasty  moment  snatch 

Heaven's  protecting  aid  to  pray. 
Strike  the  stopper  I  out  it  goes ! 
fieaven  protect  us !  now  it  flows! 
Shooting  sparkling  through  the  mould  I 
Now  the  fluid  mass  has  rolled  1        *         ♦ 

I<o,  irom  the  clay  asunder  parting, 

Untarnished  by  the  lapse  of  years, 
Rays  of  metallic  lustre  darting. 

All  freshly  bright  the  bell  appears.        *         ♦ 

And  now  with  many  a  rope  suspending. 
Come,  swing  the  monarch's  weight  on  higb, 

By  our  last  toil,  ite  throne  ascending. 
To  rule  the  azure  canopy. 

Stretch  the  pulley— now  he  springs  1 

Yet  another— now  he  swings  1 

Let  him  bid  the  land  rejoice. 

Peace  be  on  his  earliest  voice ! 

With  the  introduction  of  clocks  came  a  new 
contrivance,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the 
barrel  of  a  mechanical  organ.  A  set  of  church 
bells,  struck  by  means  of  clock-work,  is  made 
to  play  certain  tunes  at  certain  hours.  Many 
-of  the  London  church  clocks  are  provided  with 
such  an  apparatus ;  and  the  old  Royal  Exchange 
bells  occasionally  broke  in  upon  the  deliberations 
of  the  merchants  with  the  solemn  tones  of  the  Old 
Hundredth  and  other  ancient  psalm  tunes.  In 
Edinburgh,  the  belfry  of  S.  Giles's,  or  High 
•Church,  imitating  the  more  lively  tastes  of  our 
•continental  neighbours,  indulges  the  surrounding 
citizens  with  waltzes,  quadrilles,  and  other 
fashionable  tunes,  at  stated  hours  of  the  day.  A 
^milar  exception  to  the  poverty  of  Scotch  bell- 
oinging  occurs  in  Glasgow,  where  there  is  a  peal 
of  twenty-eight  bells  in  the  Cross  steeple.  In  the 
•church  and  other  public  buildings  of  almost  every 
•continental  city,  musical  machinery  exists ;  espe- 
•oiallv  at  Ghent  in  Belgium,  which  is  not  quiet  a 
single  half  hour  in  the  twenty-four.  Whoever  has 
been  no  farther  than  Calais,  will  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber the  musical  clock  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  [ 


plays  a  tune  to  a  couple  of  knights,  who  come  out 
to  fight  every  half  hour  with  the  utmost  punc- 
tuality. One  of  them  has  been  regularly  killed 
forty-eight  times  a-day  since  the  old  revolution, 
when  the  fibres  were  attached  to  the  clock. 

Some  notices  of  monster  bells  will  serve  to  com- 
plete our  sketch.    On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  use  of  a  very  large  bell  as  a  signal  of  alani 
has  been  common  for  ages.    The  great  bell  of  S. 
Mark's  in  Venice,  was  used  for  this  purpose.  Tbe 
defiance  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  rlorentioe 
Republic  to  the  German  emperor  was,  "  Soiod 
your  trumpets,  and  we  will  ring  our  bells !  "  h 
Russia,  where  the  people  almost  adore  their  beOs. 
their  size  is  prodigious.    The  largest,  called  Tsar 
Kolokol,  or  "  King  of  Bells,"  one  of  the  wonden 
of  Moscow,  weighs  400,000  lbs.,  and  is  tweoty 
feet  high,  and  twenty  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  but 
it  is  fractured,  and  consequently  useless^     The 
largest  one  now  rung  in  Russia  is  the  New  BeU, 
cast  in  181 7  in  Moscow,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Archbishop  Augustin  and  an  immense  number  of 
spectators,  who,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
custom,  threw  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  rings  and 
other  ornaments.     It  is  twenty-one  feet  high  and 
eighteen  in  diameter.    Dr.  Clarke,  with  a  stretch 
of   exaggeration    hardly   pardonable  even  in  a 
traveller,  declares  that  the  sound  of  this   beH 
"  vibrates  all  aver  Russia  like  the  fullest  and 
lowest  tones  of  a  vast  or^an,  or  the  rolling  of  dis- 
tant thunder."    The  Chinese  also  possess  some 
very  large  bells.    A  set  at  Nankin  (anciently  cele- 
brated for  the  great  size  of  its  bells)  proved  too 
weighty  for  the  tower  in  which  they  were  placed, 
for  they  pulled  the  whole  fabric  to  the  ground, 
where  the  bells  still  remain.    The  Chinese  are  &r 
from  famous  for  the  strength  of  their  buildings ; 
but  they  ought  to  have  made  an  exception  in 
favour  of  this  belfry,  for  one  of  the  bells  weighed 
50,000  lbs.,  or  double  the  weight  of  a  bell  at  Erfiot 
in  Switzerland.    The  sound  of  even  the  largest 
Chinese  bell  is  very  poor,  for  they  are  struck  vdfc 
a  wooden  instead  of  an  iron  clapper.    In  Englaa^ 
the  "Great  Tom"  of  Oxford,  cast  in  1680.  to 
obtained  the  most  celebrity.    It  weighs   17^  1 
lbs.,  and  is  seven  feet  one  inch  in  diameter, tfi  ' 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  height.    The  great  b«A  ' 
S.  Paurs,  tolled  only  on  the  death  of  a  member^ 
the  royal  family,  weighs  about  12,000  lbs.,  sat 
measures  nine  teet  in  diameter. 


Cheerfulness  in  Want.— There  is  much 
variety  even  in  creatures  of  the  same  kind.  See 
there  two  snails ;  one  hath  a  house,  the  other 
wants  it :  yet  both  are  snails,  and  it  is  a  qu^tion 
which  case  is  the  better ;  that  which  hath  a  house 
hath  more  shelter,  but  that  which  wants  it  hath 
more  freedom ;  the  privilege  of  that  cover  is  bat  a 
burden ;  you  see,  if  it  has  but  a  stone  to  dimb 
over,  with  what  stress  it  draws  up  that  beneficial 
entrance ;  whereas  the  empty  snail  makes  do 
load ;  and  if  the  passage  proves  straight,  finds  no 
difference  of  way.  Surely  it  is  always  an  ease, 
and  sometimes  a  happiness,  to  have  nothing;  no 
man  is  so  worthy  of  envy  as  he  that  can  be  cheer* 
fill  in  want. 
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|M0NG  the  doties  which  God  imposes 
on  man,  hospitality  has  been»  at  all 
times  and  by  all  nations*  the  one 
which  has  been  most  faithfully  ob- 
served.     "Do  unto  others  as  you 
vould  wish  to  be  done  by,"  says  one  of  the  roost 
beaatifdl  proverbs.    "  Help  me,  and  some  day  I 
will  help  thee."    These  true  sayings,  which  can 
never  be  too  soon  taught  to  the  young,  will  be 
proved  by  the  little  story  I  am  about  telling  you, 
aad  which  happened  some  time  ago  in  one.of  the 
\ieaiitiful  villages  near  Paris. 
Ihe  Castel  Renaud  was  about  being  sold  by  a 
kttker,  who  had  speculated  largely  and  so  be- 
came a  ruined  man.    Alas !  how  often  do  we  see 
these  victims  of  insatiable  ambition. 
The  new  master  of  the  castel  was  a  retired 
manufacturer,  over  seventy  years  old,  a  widower 
without  children.      His  life  had  been  spent  in 
ddin^  good,  and  he  wished  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  it  ID  the  same  manner,  but  he  also  wished  to  be 
sore  that  the  recipients  were  worthy  of  his  charity. 
So  he  resolved  to  test  a  few  of  the  people  who 
fived  in  the  village  near  his  new  home,  and  as  no 
one  had  ever  seen  him,  and  he  arrived  at  the 
castel  late  at  night,  he  could  well  carry  out  his 
plan.    The  next  morning  he  dressed  as  a  needy 
person,  and,  accompanied  by  his  doe  and  a  stout 
sdck  m  his  hand,  his  handsome  whitehead  covered 
with  an  old  cap,  he  went  to  several  houses  and 
represented  himself  as  an  old  workman  without 
friends,  unable  to  work  on  account  of  his  great 
age,  having  no  one  to  depend  on  but  his  dog  and 
the  commiseration  of  charitable  people.    He  was 
more  or  less  well  received.      By  some  he  was 
treated  rudely,  by  others   he   was  humiliated; 
sometimes  they  even  suspected  him  .as  a  thief, 
ahhough  his  honest,  venerable  face  should  have 
been  proof  against  suspicion.    He  experienced 
tiie  cruel  fact  that  it  is  not  always  those  who  can 
best  afford  to  give  who  had  the  most  pity  for  the 
poor.  ^  When  he  came  home  at  night,  he  wrote 
down  in  a  book  the  names  of  those  he  had  called 
vpon.andmadean  exact  note  of  the  reception  he  had 
iKt  with.    One  day  as  he  was  about  finishing  his 
%,  he  passed  by  a  large,  handsome  house,  and 
^the  ^te  he  saw  two  young  ladies,  accompanied 
vf  their  governess.    They  were  richly  dressed, 
2od  they  were  about  burring  silk  sunshades  from  a 
pedlar,  which  they  paid  twenty  francs  for  each 
out  of  a  pretty  silver-mounted  purse.     The  old 
|entleman-be^gar  came  up  to  them,  feeling  con- 
fident of  a  kind  reception.     What  was  his  sur- 
prise to  hear  the  eldest  say,  in  a  proud,  insolent 
voice : 

"  Is  this  a  way  to  come  and  beg  without  being 
Known?  Pass  on  at  once,  or  1  will  have  you 
turned  away." 

"One  would  ncvpr  be  done  giving,"  said  the 
youngest  sister,  'if  we  had  to  give  to  every- 
one." 

.  The  poor  old  man  went  his  way  without  answer- 
j"g.  and  in  the  village  he  inquired  who  the  young 
^dicswere,  and  was  told  they  were  the  daughters 
?f  a  great  iMfdowner  named  Duval,  and  they  bad. 
oeetKtyfotighlup  by  a  mother  blinded  by  pride  of , 


her  riches,  and  whose  selfishness  could  well  be 
compared  with  her  vanity.  ^^ 

A  few  weeks  later  it  was  a  lovely  June  morning, 
the  old  gentleman  was  going  his  round  as  usual, 
when  he  perceived  a  mmlest  dwelling.  The  win- 
dows were  still  shut  although  it  was  eight  o'clock ; 
he  could  not  understand  why  the  house  was  still 
shut  at  this  hour,  and  his  first  thought  was  that  it 
was  not  inhabited.  He  sat  down  on  the  ston& 
bench  near  the  door,  put  his  stick  down  next  to 
him,  caressed  his  dog  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  took  off  his  cap,  and  as  it  was  a  soft,  balmy 
da^,  being  a  little  tired,  he  fell  asleep.  He  wa& 
enjoying  his  rest,  when  very  quietlv  the  door  of  the 
house  opened,  and  two  voung  girls  of  sixteen  and 
fourteen,  came  out  on  the  porch  ;  seein^^  the  old 
gentleman,  and  fearing  to  disturb  him,  they 
carried  on  their  conversation  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  say,  Lucv,  are  you  afraid  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  sister;  he  has  such  a  good,  kind 
face! 

"  And  that  great  dog !  " 

"  He  is  watching  his  master — quite  natural." 

"  But  if  he  should  attack  us  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  Jennie,  those  animals 
are  very  fond  of  children." 

"And  if  the  old  man  wakes  up,  what  shall 
we  do?" 

"  We  will  ask  him  to  come  in." 

"  But  suppose  he  is  dishonest  ? 

"  That  is  impossible ;  if  he  were,  he  would  not 
sleep  so  peacetuUy." 

"Mother  will  scold  us,  that  is  sure." 

"  Oh  no,  she  always  tells  us  to  be  kind  to  the 
poor." 

"  Quite  true,  Luq^,  still  I  am  not  at  ease." 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  an  honest  man.  See,  he 
awakes  ;  we  shall  soon  see." 

The  old  gentleman  opens  his  eyes ;  and  suddenljr 
he  perceives  the  two  sisters  looking  at  him,  ana 
he  says : 

"  You  are,  I  see,  the  inmates  of  this  house  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Lucy;  "can  we  do  anything 
for  you?" 

"Alasl  my  good  children,  I  am  not  a  sir,  but  a 
poor  man,  reduced  to  ask  the  assistance  of  chari- 
table souls." 

"  Well,  we  have  no  money  to  give  you,"  said 
the  young  girl ;  "  our  mother,  who  is  a  nurse,  has 
been  out  attending  a  lady  who  is  very  ill,  and  she 
took  the  key  of  our  little  money  box  with  her,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  us  from  offering  you  some 
refreshment  to  keep  up  your  strength." 

"  I  will  accept  your  kind  offer,  my  good  angels^ 
for  I  feel  quite  nungry." 

"  I  would  offer  you  my  arm,"  said  Jennie,  "  but 
I  fear  your  do^  would  bite  me." 

"  He  !  He  IS  the  most  faithful  creature !  Look, 
he  understands  that  you  are  offering  me  your  hos- 
pitality, and  he  wishes  to  caress  you." 

The  dog  came  up  to  Lucy  and  licked  her  hand» 
and  he  wagged  his  tail  to  show  his  gratitude.  On 
entering  the  house,  the  unknown  guest  was  placed 
by  the  two  sisters  in  a  large  old  armchair. 

"This  was  dear  grandfather's  chair,"  said 
Jennie,  "and  really  you  put  me  very  much  in 
mind  of  him." 

"  How  often  he  took  me  on  his  knee,"  said 
Lujpy,  "  and  kiss^  me  fondly^"        , 
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"I  should  be  happy  to  take  his  place,.-'  said 
the  old  gentleman,  looking  kindly  at  the  girls. 

"  There,  sir,  take  this  glass  of  wine,  it  is  our 
own  make,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  refresh  you/' 
said  Lucy. 

"  And  I  can  offer  you  my  oatmeal  cake  that  my 
mother  gave  me  last  night  for  my  breakfast,  with 
a  piece  of  cheese  which  will  assist  your  appetite," 
said  Jeannie. 

"And  you,  dear  child,  what  will  you  eat  for 
your  breakfast  ?" 

"Is  there  not  plenty  of  bread  in  the  house, 
quite  good  enough  for  me  ?  I  am  sure  I  could 
not  make  better  use  of  my  cake." 

"  I  wish  we  had  something  better  to  offer  you," 
said  Lucy,  "  but  that  is  all  we  have." 

The  sisters  did  what  they  could  to  prove  that 
what  they  offered  was  given  with  a  good  heart, 
and  the  dog  was  not  forgotten.  At  last  the  old 
gentleman  told  them  that  he  must  go  as  he  had 
some  distance  yet  to  walk  before  he  reached  his 
home : 

"I  shall  never  be  treated  better,  no  matter 
where  I  go,"  said  he,  "and  1  promise  you  to  re- 
member this  kind  hospitality.  "  What  is  your 
mother's  name  ?" 

"  Madame  Chopin.  She  has  been  a  widow  for 
five  years." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  she  was  a  nurse  by 
profession?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  she  is  well  known  in  the  vil- 
lage." 

"  Good  bye,  dear  children !  We  will  soon  meet 
again  I  hope.  Be  always  good  and  charitablei 
and  God  will  reward  you.'' 

"You  must  come  and  see  us  again/'  said 
Jennie,  "and  we  will  be  happy  to  see  you  in 
grandfather's  chair." 

" Good  bye  once  more,"  said  he ;  "we  shall 
meet  again,  perhaps  sooner  than  you  think." 

And  with  these  words  he  was  off,  looking  back 
once  in  the  while  to  express  to  the  sisters  the  good 
wishes  he  made  for  their  happiness. 

A  little  while  after  there  was  a  grand  village 
f^te.  It  was  announced  that  Monsieur  Germont, 
the  new  master  of  the  castel,  wished  to  ^ve  a 
large /?fe  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 
There  was  to  be  a  ball  in  the  large  park,  and  a 
grand  banquet  was  to  follow  in  the  castel,  after 
which  a  present  was  to  be  be  given  to  each  young 
girl  without  distinction  of  rank. 

The  servants  of  the  castel  had  often  spoken 
in  the  village  of  their  master's  generosity,  so 
ih\s/^fe  created  quite  a  curiosity  among  all  the 
different  classes  of  inhabitants.  There  was  not 
a  single  family  who  did  not  accept  the  invitation. 
The  evening  was  beautiful,  and  the  park  looked 
like  a  scene  from  fairyland  with  the  coloured 
lights.  Monsieur  Germont,  handsomely  dressed, 
did  not  offer  the  least  resemblance  to  the  poor 
old  man,  who  was  so  often  met  in  the  mornings, 
going  about  the  village.  Mingling  with  the 
crowd,  he  examined,  at  his  ease,  all  those  who 
were  inscribed  in  his  book,  with  the  faithful  notes 
of  the  different  receptions  he  had  met  with.  He 
remarked  the  Duval  family,  the  two  young  ladies 
showing  off  their  handsome  toilettes,  and  refusing 
scornfully  to  mix  with  the  crowd  of  dancers.  He 
also  perceived,  in  a,  little  dark  comer,  Madame 


Chopin  and  her  two  daughters,  modestly  dressed. 
The  masterof  the  castel  pretended  not  toknowthem, 
but  recommending  them  particularly  as  partners  to 
several  young  gentlemen  whom  he  knew ;  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  take  a  part  in  the 
amusement  of  the  evening,  which  gave  their 
mother  great  joy.  At  last  the  banquet  was  an- 
nounced to  be  ready.  Each  one  made  haste  to 
their  place  at  the  elegant  table ;  Madame  Chopb 
alone  hesitated,  when  the  same  young  gentleoieo 
came  up  to  her  and  her  daughters  to  invite  dioB 
in,  and  they  were  much  confused  to  see  themehfes 
taken  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  Uble  wheitsal 
Monsieur  Germont.  They  could  not  imagine  i)iy 
so  much  honour  was  paid  to  them.  Attberigbt 
hand  of  the  master  sat  Madame  Duval  and  k 
two  proud  daughters.  Never  was  a  banquet  more 
joyful,  and  pleasure  beamed  on  every  face.  A 
general  toast  was  given  to  the  master  of  the 
castel,  and  he  responded  with  much  emotion: 

"To  you,  my  good  woman!"  said  he  to 
Madame  Chopin  as  he  raised  his  glass  of  wine 
to  his  lips,  "to  your  two  charming  daughters 
also !  " 

They  looked  at  each  other,  not  knowing  what 
they  had  done  to  merit  so  much  distinction.  All 
at  once  a  large  dog  came  bounding  in,  and 
having  recognized  the  two  young  girls  he  barked 
joyfully,  and  came  up  to  them  to  be  caressed. 

"Why,  here  is  Faithful."  Jennie  cried  out, 
"  that  dear  old  man's  dog." 

"  I  suppose  his  master  is  not  far  away,"  said 
Lucy. 

"  We  must  hunt  him  up  in  the  crowd  so  that 
mother  may  become  known  to  him.  I  am  so  de 
lighted  to  think  I  shall  see  him  again,"  said 
Jennie. 

"  And  I  too,"  said  Lucy. 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  should  like  to  see  him  also/' 
said  Madame  Chopin. 

M.  Germont  was  listening  to  this  conversatko, 
and  was  smiling  secretly  at  the  surprise  in  store  ir 
his  humble  friends.  The  banquet  being  over,tlt 
guests  left  the  dining-room,  and  entered  aaitfttf 
large  room  where  all  the  gifts  were  spread  i*«  ] 
a  long  table.  Each  young  girl  looked  at  tkfB^ 
sents  with  longing  eyes.  The  Mdlles.  Da"* 
were  eyeing  a  beautiful  pink  satin  casket,  av 
made  sure  it  contained  their  gift.  At  last  m\ 
distribution  is  about  to  begin.  The  door  opeWr 
but  it  is  not  the  richly  dressed  master  who  coo^ 
in ;  it  is  the  old  beggar  in  the  same  clothes  he 
wore  going  through  the  village.  Each  one  ko«* 
him  ;  Lucy  and  Jennie  cry  out  together,  joyfully* 
"It  is  he."  The  two  proud  young  ladies  »s^ 
down  their  eyes,  and  say  with  confiisioo:  "Yes, 
it  is  he."  The  old  gentleman  tells  the  people  that 
Monsieur  Germont  wished  him  to  give  to  each 
young  girl  a  gift  to  reward  them  for  the  help  he 
had  received  from  them.  Those  who  had  gn^ 
him  a  few  pence  found  them  in  a  beautiful  ^ 
purse,  which  also  contained  a  beautiful  n^ 
chain  and  ear-rings.  One  who  had  given  hio 
shelter  during  a  storm,  and  had  dried  his  coat 
herself  before  the  fire,  found  a  handsonic  a« 
dress  wrapped  up  in  the  very  coat  she  had  dnw- 
In  one  word,  the  least  service  rendered  to  the 
old  man  was  generously  rewarded.  Now  ca»w 
the  ladies,  DuvaU'  turn.    There  was  nothing  le« 
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bat  die  pmk  casket,  which  they  still  eyed  en-i 
viously.  Their  names  are  called,  and  the  casket 
is  handed  to  them.  They  hasten  to  their  mother, 
^0  seems  quite  proud  to  think  that  her  daughters 
have  been  treated  better  than  the  othets ;  but  what 
is  their  anger  and  surprise  when,  on  opening  it,  it 
contained  only  a  sheet  of  note  paper  with  these 
words: 

"Pass  on,  or  I  will  have  you  turned  away. 
One  would  never  be  done  if  we  had  to  give  to 
everyone." 

The  two  sisters  became  pale  with  rage  and 
shame;  their  mother  took  up  the  note,  and  having 
ttad  it,  immediately  left  with  her  daughters,  who,  I 
l«|e,  profited  by  the  lesson  they  had  just  received. 

*To  you,  my  ^ood  children,  who  offered  me 
'}«ff kind  hospitahty  with  such  good  hearts!  It 
tasnot  education  or  the  usage  of  the  world  which 
frompted  you  to  receive  me  with  so  much  kind- 
ness. It  was  your  noble,  good  hearts.  Receive 
fcom  me  your  just  reward.  You  told  me  I  re- 
minded you  of  your  dear  grandfather,  as  I  was 
seated  in  his  old  arm-chair  between  you  both.  It 
was  God  who  inspired  you  to  talk  thus,  for  from 
that  moment  I  looked  upon  you  as  my  children. 
You  will  live  here  at  the  castel  with  your  good 
mother,  and  I  will  have  you  educated  under  my 
own  eyes,  and  when  I  am  no  more,  you  shall  en- 
joy my  fortune.  Grandfather's  chair  shall  be 
brought  here  and  placed  in  my  room,  and  I  will 
owe  to  you,  my  dear  children,  the  consolation  of 
my  old  age,  and  the  happiness  of  the  remaining 
days  of  my  life.*' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  astonish- 
ment and  joy  of  the  mother  and  two  sisters; 
each  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  generous  and  honour- 
able old  gentleman,  and  they  shed  tears  of  joy. 
All  those  who  assisted  at  this  touching  ceremony 
were  happy,  and  they  all  asked  blessings  from 
heaven  tnat  the  kind  master  of  the  castel  might 
he  spared  many  years.  The  dog,  "Faithful,** 
came  \ip  close  to  the  sisters,  licking  their  hands 
and  loosing  up  at  them,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
he,  also,  wished  to  honour  them  for  having  af- 
forded his  master  and  himself  hospitality. 

M.  C. 


IN   THE    CLOCK   TO  WEIL 

(WESTMINSTER.) 


Forgiveness.— During  the  French  Revolution, 
%  inhabitants  of  a  village  in  Dauphin6  bad  deter- 
JMned  on  sacrificing  their  lord  to  their  revenge,  and 
were  only  dissuaded  from  it  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  cnr6,  who  thus  addressed  them ;  * '  My  friends, * ' 
8^d  he,  **  the  day  of  vengeance  is  arrived  ;  the  in- 
dividual who  has  so  long  tyrannised  over  you  must 
now  suffer  his  merited  punishment.  As  the  care 
<rf  this  flock  has  been  intrusted  to  me,  it  behoves 
n»e  to  watch  over  their  best  interests ;  nor  will  I 
Jj^sake  their  righteous  cause.  Suffer  me  only  to 
w  your  leader,  and  swear  to  me  that  in  all  circum- 
stances you  will  follow  my  example."  All  the  vil- 
lagers swore  they  would.  •*  And,**  continued  he, 
"you  will  further  .solemnly  promise  to  enter  into 
^Qy  engagement  which  I  may  now  make,  and  to 
remain  faithful  to  this  your  oath .  *  *  All  the  villagers 
exclaimed,  "We  do.*'  "Well,  then,'*  said  he, 
?^lemnly  taking  the  oath,  "  I  swear  to  forgive  our 
lord."  Unexpected  as  this  was,  the  villagers  kept 
their  word,  and  forgave  him. 


HE  tower  has  its  attractions.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  visitor  is,  however, 
tempered  before  he  has  got  more 
than  half  way  up  the  if  20  steps,  each 
seven  inches  deep,  which  lead  to  the 
belfry.  The  first  resting  place  is  very  near  the 
top.  It  is  a  small  room,  or  rather  passage, 
leading  off  to  the  right  from  the  staircase.  It  is 
lighted  by  an  enormous  circular  window,  twenty- 
three  feet  in  diameter,  which  occupies  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  chamber.  The  other  side  is 
carefully  whitewashed,  and  must  be  rather  a 
dazzling  hall  when  all  the  gaslights,  which  stand 
out  from  it  like  hooks  in  a  butcher*s  shop,  are 
burning.  Looking  at  this  curious  window,  on 
which  the  sun  is  shining,  the  visitor  will  observe 
a  long  shadow  passing  over  it  at  a  steady,  ghost- 
like pace,  moving  half  an  inch  at  a  stnde,  then 
stopping  for  a  second  or  two,  and  going  on  as  be- 
fore. Then  it  will  dawn  upon  him  that  the  win- 
dow is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  of  the 
faces  of  the  great  clock,  and  that  the  steady 
moving  shadow  is  cast  by  the  long  hand— a  hand, 
indeed,  eleven  feet  long.  There  are  eighteen  gas 
jets  standing  out  from  the  wall.  There  used  to 
be  forty,  but  improved  burners  have  made  It  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  number  by  more  than  one 
half.  Under  the  old  system  the  jets  came  out 
from  a  pipe  which  runs  close  to  the  wall.  But  it 
was  found  that  this  proximity,  while  it  reduced 
the  amount  of  light  tnrown  upon  the  face  of  the 
clock,  further  complicated  matters  by  smoking  the 
wall,  and  so  reducing  its  reflective  properties.  The 
jets  as  they  now  are  made  stand  out  from  the 
wall,  and  are  movable  like  an  ordinary  gas 
bracket.  The  fixing  of  them  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion is  a  matter  of  much  nicety,  as  a  variation  of 
the  smallest  fraction  of  an  inch  tells  upon  the 
light  as  seen  from  the  outside.  The  old  gas  jets 
were  lit  by  a  system  more  ingenious  than  useful. 
The  jets  then  were  fed  by  a  thick  supply  pipe,  be- 
hind which  ran  a  thinner  pipe  which  supplied  a 
series  of  jets  fixed  immediately  behind  the  lights 
intended  to  serve  the  clock.  Thus,  the  two  pipes 
being  disconnected,  it  was  possible  to  turn  off  the 
light  in  the  clock  without  aisturbing  the  smaller 
jets  behind,  which  were  always  left  burning.  When 
it  was  time  to  light  up  the  clock  the  gas  was 
turned  on  through  the  thicker  pipe,  and  the  jets 
catching  fire  from  the  always-burning  little  star- 
lights behind,  blazed  forth.  This  was  very  pretty 
in  theory,  but  it  was  found  in  practice  that  some- 
times the  starlights  went  out,  when  of  course  the 
gas  jets  to  which  they  were  attached  did  not  ignite, 
bein^f  left  to  leak  when  turned  on.  The  device 
was  intended  to  save  trouble  in  mounting  the  fear- 
ful flight  of  stairs.  But  as  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
roan  generally  had  to  go  up  after  the  gas  was 
turned  on  to  see  that  all  the  jets  had  taken  flame, 
it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  go 
up  at  first,  and  light  them  by  a  lamp.  Up  to 
within  a  recent  period  the  gas  in  the  Clock  Tower 
was  turned  out  at  midnight,  whereby  a  saving  to 
the  nation  of  eighteen  pence  an  hour  was  aflected. 
It  occurred  to  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  when  First 
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Commbsioner  of  Works,  that  this  was  an  economy 
which  was  scarcely  worUi  the  candle,  or  rather  the 
gas ;  and  now  the  light  in  the  Qock  Tower  bums 
all  through  the  night. 

The  dial  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  There  are 
on  the  Continent  some  dials  which  are  greater  in 
circumference,  but  these,  unlike  the  clock  at 
Westminster,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
building,  are  fastened  on  from  the  outside.  The 
face  of  the  dial  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  opaque 
glass  lyinc^  between  two  sheets  of  plain  glass,  the 
whole  soldered  in  the  manufacture.  Some  of  the 
panes  are  cracked,  though  not  through  the  agency 
of  stone  throwing,  the  dial  being,  of  course,  above 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
bird,  losing  its  way  or  blown  by  the  wind,  dashes 
against  the  small  panes  into  which  the  dial  is 
subdivided,  and  streaks  them  with  cracks.  The 
four  narrow  passages  which  are  lighted  by  day 
through  the  dial  and  by  night  by  the  gas  jets,  in- 
clude within  them  a  smiare  stone  room,  in  which 
are  the  clock  works.  These,  to  the  unprofessional 
eye,  resemble  chiefly  a  steam  engine,  an  impres- 
sion deepened  by  the  prevailing  smell  of  oil.  The 
pendulum  has  a  room  all  to  itself  underneath,  in 
which  it  swings  monotonouslv  day  and  night.  In 
shape  the  pendulum  is  something  like  the  conical 
shot  of  a  stupendous  gun.  The  shaft  is  made  of 
two  metals,  one  of  which  contracts  in  heat  and 
the  other  in  cold.  The  result  of  this  happy  com- 
bination is  that  the  pendulum  always  maintains 
the  same  length.  If  it  were  made  all  of  one 
metal,  people  accustomed  to  set  their  watch  by 
Westminster  clock  would  find  that  they  were,  by 
comparison,  slow  in  winter  and  Cast  in  summer. 
The  works  proceed  with  a  slow  and  ponderous 
click  till  such  time  as  one  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  hour  is  reached.  Then  there  is  a  sound  like 
a  pistol  shot ;  this  comes  from  one  of  the  vanes 
near  the  ceilinfi^  of  the  room,  and  is  a  hint  to  the 
initiated  that  the  clock  is  going  to  strike.  Nothing 
particular  happens  for  a  minute  after  the  pistm 
shot.  Then  suddenly  the  steam  engine  appears 
to  go  mad ;  wheels  wildly  revolve,  chains  move 
distractedly  up  and  down,  the  vanes  rush  round, 
the  whole  machinery  heaves,  and  there  is  a  general 
appearance  of  an  explosion  being  near  at  hand. 
Close  overhead  sounds  the  clang  of  the  chimes, 
which  are  not  nearly  so  musical  in  the  clock  room 
as  they  are  when  heard  from  Westminster  Bridge. 
As  they  cease  the  machinery  has  a  great  struggle 
with  the  vanes,  which  having  started  to  go  round 
are  not  easily  to  be  stopped.  A  fierce  contest, 
prolonged  for  some  seconiu,  ensues,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  vanes  let  off  quite  a  volley  of  pistol 
shots.  But  they  are  finally  subdued,  and  there  is 
heard  in  the  room  only  the  click  of  the  pendulum. 
The  clock  is  wound  up  bv  nothing  less  than  a 
winch  handle,  which  it  takes  two  men  to  turn. 
Twice  a  week  these  men  spend  two  hours  in  the 
room,  solemnly  winding  up  the  clock,  the  winch 
going  the  whole  time,  except  when  the  pistol  shot 
gives  notice  that  the  chimes  are  about  to  sound. 

Two  more  flights  of  stairs  and  we  reach  the 
room  where  the  bells  are.  Here  is  Big  Ben,  re- 
posing in  serene  majesty  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
hung  on  cast  iron  girders,  and  attended  by  four 
satellites  which  are  set  four  square,  and  whose 
busioess  it  is  to  sound  the  premonitory  chimes. 


On  the  south  side  of  the  bell  there  is  a  hole,  which 
has  its  history.    Shortly  after  the  bell  was  put  up 
it  was  found  to  be  cracked.    The  exact  spot  where 
the  flaw  showed  itself  was  discovered  and  was 
carefully  cut  out,  as  if  it  had  been  a  cancer,  ^ce 
then,  as  everybody  knows.  Big  Ben  goes  oo  as 
if  nothing  had  ever  been  the  matter  with  him,  and 
preserves  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  musical 
bells  in  Christendom.     Under  the  staircase,  ii 
inglorious  retirement,  rests  the  striking  hanoer 
which  was  first  used  for  the  bell.    It  was  foodtt 
be  too  heavy,  and  was  disestablished ;  but  Bobod|r 
seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  it 
away.    Up  more  steps,  and  we  stand  on  a  &or 
of  open  iron  work,  looking  down  through  ilud 
we  can  see  Big  Ben  in  the  act  of  strilung  tfaehov. 
That  we  can  hear  it  goes  without  saying,  for  te 
floor  seems  to  tremble  under  the  sonorous  soo&i 
Up  an  iron  ladder,  and  we  are  in  the  room  when 
what  is  erroneously  called  **  the  electric  light"  it 
stored.    It  is  a  curious  mistake,  which  even  per* 
meates  official  departments,  that  this  light  should 
be  called  an  electric  light.    As  a  matter  of  &ct,it 
is  an  ordinary  gas-light  shining  through  two  con* 
geries  of  pipes  which  have  the  general  appearance 
of  gas  stoves.    Hiese  are  set  within  an  enormosi 
lantern,  the  whole  being  placed  on  a  tramway, 
which  is  run  out  during  the  session  and  flasbei 
over  the  West-end  of  London  the  informatioo  thai 
the  House  is  sitting.    There  never  was  an  electril 
light  used  here.    Some  experiments  were  onddi 
tsScen  with  the  view  of  adopting  one ;  but  tfa4 
were  always  made  whilst  the  House  was  not  a 
ting.    The  risk  of  inadvertently  signalling  o?ertS 
half  of  London  that  the  House  was  up  was  ti 
serious  to  be  encountered,  and  the  safer  thoo] 
less  brilliant  agency  of  gas  has  always  been  use 
Above  this  again,  up  another  iron  ladder,  and  i 
come  out  upon  the  turret  above  which  rises  tl 
spire.    But  it  is  cominz  down  now,  for  the  ^ 
over  the  Clock  Tower  blazes  in  all  the  g^oirrdp 
ing  when  the  sun  happens  to  shine  over  iMom 


OLD    LIFE    MAXIMS. 


i 


Have  you  somewhat  to  do  to-morrow.  Do  it 
"  One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows." 

"  Since  thou'rt  not  sure  of  a  minute,  throw 
hour  away." 
This  will  save  many  sorrows. 

'*  For  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  shoe,  the  horse  was  lost" 

"  A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough,"  they  say,^ 
*'  Don't  stop  this  time  to  count  the  cost." 

"  Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee' 
*•  There  are  no  gains  without  some  pains.' 

"  A  little  neglect  may  breed  great  ills."      ,    , 
"  As  crops  are  spoiled  that  lack  spring  rains. 

"  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss," 
And  **  three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire. 

Then  have  a  fine  abiding  place,  ^    ^^ 

If  thou  would* St  gain  thy  heart's  desire.' 

"  God  helps  them  that  help  theraselve^s." 
"  A  penny  saved  is  twopence  clear." 

**  Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle." 
"  A  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year." 


( 
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AND    LOOK    THERE    AT    THE    GREAT    WINDOW    SEAT!" 


Sfewfrarne;  or,  i\it  Pause  at  tl^e  Jfaur  Mags* 

By    EDWARD    HENEAGE    DERING, 
Aufhor  of  the  "  Chieftain's  Daughter  and  other  Poems,''   **  Grefs  Court,''  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER    XIV.  I 

a  HOSE  energetic  ladies  who  had  insisted  i 
on  lionizing  the  houst;  —  there  were  j 
three  of  them,  and  Mrs.  Linus  Jones, 
le  model  matron,  the  irrepressibly  popular 
eighbour,  was  one  — had  not  proceeded  far 
efore  they  tacitly  undertook  to  lead  the  way 
^d  pronounce  a  colloquial  panegyric  on  its 
739 


beauties.  Sherborne  had  evidently  intended  to 
have  got  out  of  this  domiciliary  visit,  for  his  brow 
had  clouded  over,  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to 
look  pleasant  before  Miss  Winifred  Arden.  He 
tried  hard  to  persuade  his  persecutors  that  they 
had  better  get  through  the  other  expeditions  while 
it  was  light,  and  he  told  them  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  house  worth  looking  at. 
But  his  remonstrances  were  of  no  more  avail 
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against  their  cheerful  misconstruction  than  waves 
against  a  sea-wall ;  and  when  they  had  thus  got 
the  better  of  him,  they  were  so  exuberantly  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  extract,  somehow,  a 
few  thrilling  tales  of  ghosts,  and  monks,  and  mur- 
derers, and  love-sick  heirs,  and  damsels  working 
tapestry,  to  the  end  that  good  and  evil,  God  and 
mammon,  the  antiquity  and  poetry  of  Catholicism, 
and  the  vested  interests  of  the  Establishment, 
should  blend  into  a  pleasantly  mystifying  unity, 
that  their  excitement  soon  began  to  steam  itself 
off  in  vague  loquacity  and  legendary  generali- 
ties. 

In  wishing  to  see  the  house  they  had  exhibited 
good  taste,  whether  they  possessed  any  or  not. 
Hazeley  would  have  repaid  the  notice  of  any  one, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  believe  in  deco- 
rators and  makers  of  shining  steel  fenders,  for  it 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  been 
left  alone  during  the  worst  period  of  taste.  The 
dreadful  Boldoni,  who  went  about  sticking  up 
square  masses  of  red  brick  on  flights  of  stone 
steps,  had  not  the  chance  of  pulling  it  down ;  it 
was  uncared  for  in  the  days  of  stucco,  and  es- 
caped somehow  the  perils  of  experimental  Gothic ; 
so  that  it  was  genuine,  and,  like  all  houses  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  had  a  character  of  its  own. 
There  were  bits,  here  and  there,  of  the  old  wall, 
that  might  have  been  in  existence  before  the  wars 
of  the  Roses  had  enabled  a  race  of  toadying 
courtiers  to  succeed  the  barons  of  England,  and 
cringe  and  steal  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel ;  there 
were  bits  even  traceable,  perhaps  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  But  the  period  that  character- 
ized the  house  as  a  whole  was  the  latter  end  of 
the  fifteenth.  Long,  low,  and  regularly  unsyrai- 
metrical,  with  gables  of  varied  size  and  form 
blending  into  perfect  harmony  of  design,  it  had 
evidently  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI I. ; 
evidently  had  not  been  touched  since,  except  for 
necessary  repairs.  The  diamond-shaped  lattice 
windows,  too,  through  which  light  entered  softly, 
and  softly  shadowed  the  deep  recesses  made  by 
the  inside  wall,  told  the  same  tale;  so  did  the 
massive  oak  beams,  and  the  small  carved  panels, 
and  the  deep  chimney  in  the  hall,  and  the  heart- 
of-oak  rafters  in  the  roof,  and  the  low  ceilings 
that  could  not  have  been  six  inches  higher  without 
perceptible  injury  to  proportion. 

The  furniture  was  of  a  mixed  kind — that  is  to 
say,  some  of  it,  including  two  or  three  bits  of 
tapestry,  was  of  the  same  date  as  the  rebuilding 
of  the  house,  and  the  rest  had  been  added  as  re- 

?uired — some  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  or  James 
I.,  and  some  as  late  as  the  first  and  second 
Georges.  There  was  nothing  newer  except  a  few 
small  tables  and  thick  silk  window  curtains  and 
angings,  which  appeared  to  have  been  made 
about  eighty  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  furniture 
in  the  bedrooms. 

The  mixtute  of  styles,  incongruous  in  principle, 
was  scarcely  so  in  practice,  possibly  owing  to  its 
having  arisen  from  the  necessities  of  wear  and 
tear ;  for  necessity,  being  above  the  law  may  be 
supposed  to  do  no  wrong,  and  therefore,  not  to 
offend  against  the  laws  of  taste  ;  possibly,  also, 
because  time,  by  mellowing  even  the  'latest  of 
those  fashions,  had  brought  them  into  a  kind  cf 
negative  harmony.    Altogether  the  house  and  its 


contents  bore  the  stamp,  not  only  of  age,  but  of 
that  which  age  alone  can  give,  yet  gives  not 
always  in  the  same  degree — the  silent  accumula- 
tion  of  unwritten  and,  perhaps,  unremembered 
histories,  histories  often  of  trials  and  sufferbgs 
wilfully  incurred  or  wilfully  caused,  histories  in 
which  sin  and  sorrow  are  the  text,  and  happiness 
the  occasional  notes. 

By   this    time   they  were    in   the  galler]r,  a 
long  large  room  upstairs,  running  about  nioetf 
feet    along  the    southern    front  of  the  house, 
looking  down   upon    the   terraced  garden,  asd 
far  away  over  the  distant  undulating  glades  of 
the  park.    It  was  filled  with  rare  old  cabiKSis, 
china,  and   family  portraits,  and  had  a  beauii- 
fiilly    designed,    rather   than    ornamented  ceil* 
ing,  with  oak  carvings,  from  which  at  intemli 
hung   pendant    bosses,  with    shields  and  otha 
armorial  devices,  the  colouring  of  which  time  had 
softened,  but  not  impoverished.    It  so  happened 
that  the  dates  and  the  quality  of  the  pictures 
curiously  corresponded  with  the  family  histoiy  as 
affected  by  the  pecuniary  action  of  the  penal 
laws.    There  were  some  very  fine  portraits  of  the 
Holbein  period,  several  original  Holbeins,  a  cava- 
lier by  some  inferior  painter,    a  lady  tolerably 
painted  in  the  style  of  Lely— but  certainly  not  by 
Lely  himself,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  of  the 
time  of  George  II.,  very  badly  painted.    In  other 
words,  the  Catholic  owners  of  Hazeley  after  the 
Reformation  could,  as  a  rule,  afford  neither  thtf 
expense  of  having  a  portrait  painted,  nor  the  risi 
of  introducing  a  stranger  into  the  house  for  thai 
purpose,  except  when  there  was  an  inten^al  o 
comparative  security,  and  they  could  find  sooi( 
one  who  would  paint  very  cheaply.     But,  from  thi 
time  when  the  estate  fell  into  Protestant  hands,  i 
the  manner  described  by  the  old  lady  in  the  dcso 
late  house  at  the  Four  Ways,  the  vacant  soace 
were  filled   with    portraits  of   portly  people  I 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romn«y,  Lawrence,  r" 
others  only  second  to  these  in  their  day ;  nor 
the  list  end  but  with  a  full-length  portrait  of 
present  owner,  and  one  of  Sir  Hugh  de  SheA 
the  Crusader.     It  is  needless  to  add  ti^ 
last  was  a  fancy  portrait,  painted  about  thei 
of  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  present  ( 
mother,  who,  be  it  observed,  had  taken  to 
Puseyite  persuasion  in  her  latter  years ;  ^' 
leads  me  to  notice,  parenthetically,  the  fact 
a  certain  vague  hero<worship  of  the  nuddle 
is  often  to  be  found,  co-existentent  with  a 
misapprehension  of  what  they  were,  and  a  chi 
state  of  irritability  regarding  the  Faith  wl 
made  them  so— nay,  even   co-existent   with 
open    profession  of   modem  liberalism 
who  applaud  Bismarck,  and  would  shake  hai 
with  Garibaldi,  expand  with  self-conscious  sal 
faction  at  the  thought  of  some  remote  anccst 
who,  if  he  had  come  across  such  men  would  hai 
cloven  their  skulls  with  his  battle-axe 

•*  Oh,  what  a  love  of  a  Crusader!  "  said  Mi 
Hermione,  who  would  have  been  just  as  ccst; ' 
if  it  had  been  a  picture  of  Mazzini. 

Several  other  people  spoke  to  the  same 
though  in  terms  more  prosaic.     Sherborne  looki 
really  pleased,  for  he  valued  his  arcestiy  to  m 
verge  of  excess.    It  was  his  weak  point,  and,  *« 
the  same  time,  one  of  his  best. 
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"Where  is  the  hauDted  room?"  said  Miss 
Hermione  to  Sherborne. 

"You  must  ask  some  one  who  is  better  informed 
OD  those  matters  than  myself/'  he  replied.  "  I 
never  heard  of  one." 

The  question  evidently  annoyed  him,  and  though 
he  tried  hard  to  make  the  best  of  it,  its  effect  on 
his  countenance  was  not  what  he  would  have  de- 
sired under  the  circumstances ;  yet  he  might  have 
saved  himself  both  the  trouble  and  annoyance : 
the  lady  on  whose  account  he  felt  the  one  and 
took  the  other  did  not  even  perceive  either.  She 
«as  dimly  aware  of  bein^  besieged,  and  wished 
tikat  some  one  would  raise  the  siege ;  but  her 
nod  was  quite  void  of  any  defined  impressions 
aboit  him.  Miss  Crumps  perceived  that  it  was 
aefcsstoseek  information  from  Sherborne;  but 
ikhad  begun  to  energise  again  in  the  matter  of 
Ik  marvellous  in  general,  and  was  not  going  to 
k  discouraged  easily.  She  turned  to  Moreton, 
lR]^ettiDg  that  she  had  recently  seen  cause  not  to 

do  so,  and  said: 

I  "Isn't  there  an  old  woman  near  here   who 

feows  all  about  it?" 
Moreton  was  too  miserable  to  be  taken  aback. 

^e  replied  without  hesitation : 
"  There  may  be.     Does  she  ride  on  a  broom- 

fiat  a  woman  is  not  to  be  put   off  so.    She 

taswered  at  once  i 

i  "I  am  sure  now  that  you  know,  by  your  aoswer- 

l^in  that  way." 
'  As  a  boy  I  knew  this  country  verj;  well," 
I  he ;  '•  but  I  have  never  been  in  it  since  my 
ierdied  till  last  week.  I  never  heard  then  that 
old  woman  knew  an3rthing  about  a  ghost  here 
elsewhere ;  and  how  could  I  possibly  have 
ird  of  it  now,  when  no  one  but  yourself  has 

foken  to  me  on  the  subject  ?  " 

1*1  don't  know  about  its  being  possible,"  said 

fc;  "but  are  you  sure  that  you  have  not  heard 

Pithing  of   the    kind — anything    strange    and 

Iptedous  about  this  place  ?" 

■"I  have  from  you,"  said  he,  hoping  that  some 
would  interrupt  them. 

No;  I  mean  from  some  one  else,"  she  re- 

i,  making  herself  appear  to  know  all  about  it. 

Eflow  could  I  ?  "  said  he,  trying  to  look  as  if 

nothing  to  conceal. 

hearing  it  from  the  old  woman,"   said 

(ton  started,  or  thought  he  did  so. 
^•Is  that  a  random  shot,^'  said  he  to  himself, 
*an  effort  to  verify  a  suspicion,  or  an  attempt 
I  extorting  from  me  by  surprise  an  admission 
[  what  she  knows  ?  But  how  can  she  know  ? 
!  was  no  one  with  me  but  Don  Pascolini,  and 
*  one  to  be  seen  either  when  we  went  in  or  came 
Can  the  strange  old  lady  who  told  us  the 
_/  be  a  monomaniac,  and  make  confidantes  of 
per  people  besides  Don  Pascolini  and  myself. 
Kaally  looks  like  that." 

"Well,  then,  you  did  hear  it  from  the  old 
*«Ban  ? "  said  the  pertinacious  Miss  Hermione. 
;  **  How  am  I  to  free  myself  from  the  question- 
J|8  of  this  dreadful  woman?"  thought  he. 
Suppose  she  really  has  heard  something  about 
*f  Some  fellow  round  the  comer  may  have  seen 
OS  come  away  from  the  house,  and  picked  up  or 


guessed  something  more.  Will  nobody  interrupt 
us!" 

Mr.  Linus  Jones  did  so,  by  calling  his  sister- 
in-law's  attention  to  the  carving  of  a  chimney- 
piece. 

Moreton  had  been  grateful  to  him  that  morning 
for  an  inadvertent  but  well-timed  interruption :  he 
was  immeasurably  more  grateful  now. 

He  slipped  away  under  cover  of  two  or  three  fat 
people,  and,  falling  back  among  some  strangers, 
he  remembered  no  more  about  the  interrupted 
cross-questioning  and  the  subject  of  it— so  sud- 
denly did  his  own  fifreat  sorrow  rush  again  into 
his  mind  like  a  flood  that  has  been  dammed  up  ; 
for  a  great  sorrow  it  was— perhaps  the  greatest 
sorrow  simply  that  could  have  fallen  to  his  lot. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  had  chloroform  applied 
to  his  temples,  when  suffering  from  violent  neu- 
ralgia, will  not  forget  how  it  burned  him,  and  how 
the  neuralgia  went  on  all  the  same,  so  that  he 
felt  two  distinct  sorts  of  pain  at  the  same  time, 
the  one  attracting  most  attention,  the  other  taking 
the  most  out  of  him.  Now  this  was  just  what 
Moreton  began  to  experience  as  he  walked  through 
the  crowd,  shrinking  from  every  one,  avoiding 
notice,  noticing  no  one  except  Miss  Arden,  and 
endeavouring  to  wish  himself  far  away.  The 
house  and  its  history  distracted  his  mind:  it 
could  not  relieve  his  heart. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  small  passage  with  a 
door  at  the  end.  Miss  Hermione  Crumps  mut- 
tered, "  Law  I  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  were  the 
haunted  room,"  and  led  the  way,  followed  by  three 
or  four  large  ladies.  Moreton  followed,  saying  to 
himself: 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  little  room  beyond, 
that  I  remember  formerly,  should  turn  out  to  be 
the  little  room  where  Mrs.  Atherstone  says  that 
she  saw  the  secret  place  in  the  panel." 

"  I  am  sure  it's  the  haunted  room,"  said  the 
irrepresdble  Hermione,  who  had  found  her  way 
in.  "It  looks  just  like  one — it  does,  I  declare. 
And  look  there  at  the  great  window-seat.  That 
could  never  have  been  made  for  any  good.  I  dare 
say  there's  a  skeleton  inside,  if  the  truth  were 
known." 

••  I  should  be  sorry  to  interrupt  your  conversa* 
tion,"  said  Sherborne,  with  a  slightly  sarcastic 
emphasis  on  the  words ;  "  but  if  you  wish  to  see 
the  steam -saw,  and  the  Roman  encampment,  and 
all  the  things  that  I  was  told  to  show,  there  is  no 
time  to  lose." 

The  ladies  went  hastily  in  quest  of  new  sights. 
Moreton  remained  for  a  while  in  the  little  room 
where  old  Mrs.  Sherborne  had  told  her  pitiful  tale 
of  weak  wickedness,  and  sorrow  miserably  merited. 
That  pitiful  tale  seemed  almost  real  to  him,  as  he 
lingered  behind  and  looked  at  the  old  press  de- 
scnbed  by  Mrs.  Atherstone,  and  the  unaltered 
panels  on  the  wall. 

**  It  must  be  true,"  he  thought,  felt,  or  suggested 
to  himself,  and  could  not  tell  which.  "  It  must  be 
true ;  for  certainly  she  was  sane,  and  I  suppose 
no  sane  person  would  have  told  the  story  in  the 
way  she  told  it,  if  it  were  not  true." 

The  sound  of  voices  died  away,  but  he  lingered 

still,  asking  himself  at  intervals  how  his  interest 

in  the  vicissitudes  of  that  house,  with  which  he 

had  no  concern,  as  far  as  he  knew,  could  be  kept 
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up  at  all  while  Miss  Axden  was  under  the  same 
roof. 

"  After  all,"  thought  he,  "  the  whole  story  may 
be  the  fiction  of  a  diseased  fancy.  Imagine  a 
person  living  fifty-five  years  in  that  plastered 
house  at  the  junction  of  four  roads,  witn  a  fixed 
idea  and  a  maid-of-all-work  !  How  one  would  in- 
vent and  muse  on  one's  inventions  till  one  believed 
them  to  be  true!  But,  really,  knowing  George 
Sherborne  well,  too,  I  feel  as  if  the  old  lady's  con- 
fidences had  made  me  a  sort  of  conspirator  nolens 
volens.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  I  am  going  away 
to-morrow ;  I  shall  have  no  more  of  her  and  her 
cock-and-a-bull  stories.  Is  she  mad,  I  wonder? 
It  would  seem  so,  by  her  supposing  that  there  is 
any  chance  of  George  Sherborne's  giving  up  an 
inherited  property  because  an  eccentric  old  lady 
swears  that  his  great-great-aunt  wished  it  to  go 
in  another  line,  though  she  left  neither  will,  nor 
codicil,  nor  any  sort  of  document  to  that  effect. 
He  would  be  a  fool  if  he  did,  and  I  should  be 
something  worse  if  I  troubled  my  head  any  more 
about  it.  I  wonder  what  Don  Pascolini  thinks. 
I  don't  remember  that  he  said  anything  to  indi- 
cate what  he  thought.  He  appeared  to  feel  more 
interested  in  her  mind  than  m  her  story.  I  will 
ask  him — but  he  is  not  here,  and  he  leaves  Brams- 
cote  to-morrow.  Oh,  what  does  it  all  signify  to 
me !  Of  what  consequence  is  anything  on  earth 
to  me  now !  "  And  to  prove  that  nothing  on  earth 
was  of  any  consequence  to  him,  he  turned  pale 
suddenly  as  the  words  came  into  his  mind.  Then 
he  hurried  away,  guided  by  the  distant  sound  of 
many  voices,  but  turned  yet  paler  when  he  saw 
Miss  Arden  talking  to  the  Zouave,  who  was  de- 
voting himself  to  her  with  a  quiet  earnestness, 
highly  s]rmbolical  of  some  special  right  to  do  so. 
Moreton  at  first  stood  motionless,  his  heart  resent- 
ing the  conclusions  of  his  will,  so  that  humanity 
struggled  much  within  him,  and  asserted  itself  in 

Erotests  that  quickened  his  pulses,  and  made  the 
lood  rush  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  all  his  reso- 
lutions notwithstanding ;  then  he  turned  aside  and 
became  talkative  among  a  small  crowd  of  people 
waiting  in  the  hall  for  their  carriages,  and  nnafiy, 
after  looking  at  his  watch,  but  not  at  the  hands  of 
it,  went  off  as  if  in  search  of  somebody's  carria|fe. 
He  left  the  house  at  a  rapid  pace,  in  the  direction 
of  Bramscote,  while  most  of  Sherborne's  guests 
were  going  to  see  a  model  cottage,  a  view  of  the 
next  county  from  a  hill-side,  a  Roman  encamp- 
ment, and  a  steam-saw.  How  much  amusement 
and  instruction  they  derived  from  those  sights  has 
not  been  ascertained ;  but,  when  they  had  all  gone 
back  to  their  own  homes,  their  host  uttered  an 
invocation,  more  forcible  than  parliamentary,  in 
connection  with  the  names  of  the  three  stout 
ladies  who  had  insisted  on  the  domiciliary  inspec- 
tion. 

"  And  botherincf  about  it  just  as  if  it  were  the 
Castle  of  Otranto,"'  he  said,  lighting  a  pipe  over- 
much, till  the  tobacco  fiercely  upheaved  and 
emitted  a  shower  of  sparks. 

That  evening  there  was  to  be  a  ball  at  Brams- 
cote, "  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night,"  and  the  next 
morning  a  general  departure  of  guests,  not  for  a 
field  of  battle,  but  to  the  railway  station.  The 
two  events  affected  Sherborne  and  Moreton  differ- 
ently.   Sherborne  said  to  himself  with  emphasis, 


though  not  aloud,  ''  The  sooner  they  go  the  better, 
if  it  includes— the  Zouave." 

And  Moreton,  standing  still  for  a  moment,  as 
he  turned  out  of  sight,  said  aloud,  "TbesooDer 
the  better,  because  it  forces  me  away  from  wheie 
I " 

Of  these  broken  sentences  the  one  was,  and  the 
other  had  better  have  been,  unfinished. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

But,  ob,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  bappiatu  tem^ 
another  man's  eyes  \—A»  You  Lilult, 

Few  passages,  even  of  Shakespeare's,  touch  i 
more  responsive  chord  in  the  human  heart  than 
this.  Moreton,  whose  heart  was  as  sad  and  deso- 
late as  it  could  well  be  without  reproach  of  coo- 
science,  felt  the  truth  of  it  intensely.  Earthly 
happiness,  in  the  truest,  purest  sense  of  that  term 
so  often  misused,  happiness  that  inclades, 
induces,  or  suggests,  the  highest  duties  of  people 
living  in  the  world,  he  saw  through  another  man's 
eyes ;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  a  bitter  thing  indeed. 
True,  the  imagined  eyes  through  which  he  saw 
this  had  no  corresponding  reality ;  but  some  time 
elapsed  before  he  found  out  that  the  Zouave's  at- 
tention to  Miss  Arden  at  Hazeley  was  on  account 
of  her  sister,  and  when  he  did,  his  first  impiessiim 
may  be  rendered  in  these  words  : 

"  Does  a  certainty  become  an  uncertainty  by  a 
removal  of  its  fulfilment  a  little  farther  off  ? " 

Pleasantly  to  all  but  to  him  the  dinner  passed; 
off— so  runs  the  common  phrase,  as  if  tbej 
pleasantest  moment  of  a  pleasant  time  weie 
termination.  Pleasantly  to  all  but  him  did 
intermediate  time  pass,  the  time  of  preparal 
and  expectancy,  when  every  one  looks  and  f 
pleased,  because  pleasures  m  prospect  are  rich 
promise,  and  not  within  reach  of  disappointmotj 
Pleasantly  to  all  but  him  Uie  hours  went  by  am 
the  ball  had  begun,  till  the  rooms  were  deseiH 
and  the  sound  of  the  last  carriage  wheels  had » 
away  along  the  avenue. 

Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  we  ought  to 
Sherborne  also,  inasmuch  as,  in  his  rivalt] 
the  Zouave,  he  was  nowhere ;  but,  in  fact  the 
of  a  filzed  idea  had  so  fascinated  his  fanqr,  tbitl 
usurped  the  duties  of  common  sense,  and  eo^ 
him  to  maintain,  by  the  support  of  artificial  sdH 
assertion,  a  negative  confidence  as  long  as  «4 
lights  and  the  music  lasted.  How  he  felt  wheo  m 
was  driving  home,  at  three  o'clock  in  themoroiDfl 
through  a  frosty  fog,  is  another  affair.  I 

The  ball  was  what  might  correctly  be  callcdj 
very  pretty  one :  everything  you  saw  was  fresh  m 
moderately  pictorial.  The  walls  had  lately  bed 
repainted;  the  curtains  were  sufficiently  oewtoiW 
fresh  without  being  highly  coloured.  The  »uj 
brilliancy  of  many  wax  candles  made  each  objeq 
stand  out  like  a  stereoscopic  picture,  well  ^^°n 
yet  soft  at  the  edges.  The  young  ladies,  too,  wen 
pretty  in  more  instances  than  a  few,  and  their  m 
lective  effect  was  really  charming  in  its  o^ 
measure  and  degree,  though  somewhat  vague] 
perhaps.  It  left  a  general  impression  of  camelliasi 
and  jessamine  scent,  and  golden  masses  of  hair. 
and  dresses  of  many  soft  hues,  and  bloomial 
vitality  radiant  with  smiles. 
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There  were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  people 
present,  the  majority  of  whom  lived  in  the  county, 
and  canae,  some  from  their  more  or  less  distant 
homes,  others  from  different  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bomhood.  All  the  people  whom  Moreton  had  met 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival  were  there.  Some  of  them 
were  very  much  there,  if  their  own  consciousness 
of  their  presence  be  taken  in  evidence  of  the  fact. 
Sir  Bertram  Fy  field  played  the  part  of  himself  with 
great  fidelity,  to  the  edification  of  the  emptier- 
headed  sort,  amongst  whom  Sir  Roger's  second 
son  was  a^ain  more  conspicuous  than  he  could 
have  contnved  to  be  under  any  other  category. 
Crayston  had  it  all  his  own  way  this  time,  for 
Sherborne  was  too  much  pre-occupied  to  interfere 
ittk  him  ;  so  he  and  two  or  three  others  talked 
ftv  sparkling  trash,  in  the  interests  of  social 
nttenness,  whenever  they  had  a  chance  of  doing 
,  ».  But  we  have  had  enough  of  him ;  and  the 
j  use  of  such  people  in  description  is  like  the  em- 
ployment of  the  hangman  in  real  life,  a  necessity 
oot  to  be  admitted  too  often. 

There  was  Mr.  Linus  Jones,  rather  over- 
shadowed by  the  ponderous  virtues  of  his  wife, 
yet  holding  on  with  befitting  dignity  to  a 
character  of  his  own.  and  not  at  all  a  bad  one 
either.  There  was  Miss  Hermione  Crumps,  from 
whom,  when  he  saw  her,  Moreton  turned  and  fled, 
for  he  feared  her  cross-questionings.  There  was 
Dr.  Shale,  who  knew  all  about  the  pre- Adamite 
man;  and  there  was  his  wife,  who  meditated 
mildly  on  his  erudition.  There  was  Mr.  Glenfillan 
Bruff,  the  optimistic  man  who  enjoyed  so  com- 
fortably a  comfortable  estate,  and  a  comfortable 
family  living  in  a  comfortable  house,  and  who  had 
snch  a  comfortable  confidence.in  the  natural  dis- 
position of  things  to  right  themselves.  He  was 
I  half-bred,  and  he  showed  that  he  was  by  the  pre- 
,  ponderance  of  polish  over  habit.  His  respect  for 
what  he  called  "  family  "  was  great,  but  he  looked 
on  the  traditional  obligations  of  the  same  (which, 
by  the  bye,  he  got  in  a  mutilated  condition,  owing 
to  the  manner  of  its  transmission)  as  adapted  for 
mottoes  and    rhetorical   figures    of  after-dinner 

rh,  rather  than  for  practical  use  in  everyday 
This  sprightly  little  man,  appreciating,  after 
l-hs  fashion,  the  enjoyable  advantages  of  the  time 
I  Wng,  agreed  with  everybody,  as  far  as  he  could 
Ho  so,  without  committing  himself  to  any  fixed 
J'ijmion.    He  sympathised  with  Sir  Thomas  Grub- 
fcdge  against  the  payment  of  Catholic  chaplains 
»  workhouses  and  gaols,  and  he  assured  Sir 
Roger  Arden  that  he  lamented  the  extravagances 
of  "The  Rock"  newspaper;  but  no  one  could  say 
I  that  he  had  committed  himself  to  a  decided  opinion 
I  on  the  principles  involved  in  either  case. 

Then  there  were  those  Catholics  whose  absurd!- 
tiM  had  excited  Sherborne's  virtuous  indignation 
when  he  had  nothing  else  to  discharge  his  pent-up 
annoyance  at. 

r^o  be  continued.) 


Live  from  day  to  day  serving  God.  Do 
not  make  plans;  God  will  call  you  when 
™  day  and  yours  has  come.  This  is  the 
fmplest,    the    surest,    the    sweetest    way    of 

acting,  ^ 


A    CLAIMANT    THIRTY    YEARS    AGO 


|T  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the 
judge  who  presided  over  the  famous 
Tichbome  trial  should  years  ago  have 
been  engaged  as  counsel  in  a  case  where 
a  claim  for  an  ancient  baronetcy  was  put  forth,  and 
resisted  by  the  family  on  the  plea  that  the  claimant 
was  an  impostor.  The  cause  in  question  came  on 
for  hearing  at  the  Gloucester  Assizes  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1858.  The  stake  at  issue  was  the  title 
and  property  of  the  Smyth  Baronetcy,  the  rent- 
roll  of  the  estates  being  valued  at  jf  30,000  a  year. 
The  claimant  called  himself  "  Sir  Richard  Hugh 
Smyth,"  and  the  defendant  was  the  grand-nephew 
of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Smjrth,  Bart.,  of  Ashton  Hill, 
Bristol.  Sir  Hugh  had  died  in  1824,  leaving  no 
issue,  and  the  estates  had  consequently  devolved 
upon  the  line  of  his  sister  Florence,  whose  grand- 
son the  claimant  sought  to  dispossess.  The  case 
for  the  plaintiff  was  that  Sir  Hugh  had,  in  early 
life,  contracted  a  marriage  with  Jane,  daughter 
of  Count  Vandenberg.  A  son  was  bom  at  West- 
minster, but,  the  mother  dying  in  childbirth,  Sir 
Hugh  determined  to  keep  secret  both  his  mar- 
riage and  the  birth  of  his  heir,  and  the  latter  was 
accordingly  made  over  to  the  care  of  a  woman 
named  Lydia  Reed,  with  injunctions  that  he 
should  be  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his  parent- 
age. The  secret  was  so  well  kept  that  it  was 
not  till  some  time  after  1850,  the  claimant  being 
then  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  that,  by  the 
discovery  of  certain  documents,  he  became  assured 
of  his  identity  with  Sir  Hugh's  heir,  and  of  his 
right  to  the  great  estates  of  the  Smyths.  This 
story,  claimant,  who  was  early  called  into  the 
witness-box,  supported  by  a  multiplicity  of  detail 
that  staggered  doubters,  and  created  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  a  strong  impression  in  his  favour.  On 
the  first  day  of  his  cross- examinalion  he  was 
equally  fortunate;  but  on  the  second  da^  he 
utterly  broke  down  under  the  questions  of  Sir  F. 
Thesiger.  One  buttress  of  his  case  was  the  pos- 
session of  an  antique  brooch,  bearing  the  name 
"  Jane  Goodwin,"  which  he  affirmed  he  had  found 
amongst  his  mother's  property,  and  which  had 
descended  to  her  from  her  mother,  Jane,  daughter 
of  Major  Goodwin,  of  Court  Maesbury.  This  was 
felt  to  be  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
defence,  but  eventually  it  proved  their  case.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  cross-examination  Sir  F. 
Thesi^r  had  ^eatly  disconcerted  the  witness  by 
detecting  him  m  an  important  self-contradiction. 
Sir  Richard  Hugh  being  so  fluttered  that  he  asked 
permission  to  retire  for  a  few  minutes.  Whilst 
the  proposition  was  being  discussed,  a  telegraphic 
message  was  handed  to  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  upon 
reading  which  he  suddenly  turned  upon  the  wit- 
ness, and  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  in- 
structed a  jeweller  in  Oxford  Street,  London,  to 
engrave  the  name  ''Jane  Goodwin  "  on  a  brooch, 
and  whether  the  brooch  so  engraved  was  not  the 
one  he  had  produced  in  court  and  swore  was  an 
heirloom  in  his  mother's  family?  The  witness, 
utterly  unnerved,  admitted  the  impeachment,  and 
the  learned  counsel,  himself  overcome  with  the 
excitement  that  possessed  the  court  at  this 
moment,  sat  down.    Rising  agaiUi  however,  and 
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renewing  the  examination,  he  elicited  that  the 
claimant  was  a  man  named  Thomas  Provis,  and 
that  at  a  certain  period  when,  for  the  purposes  of 
his  plan,  he  had  alleged  that  he  was  lying  ill  in ' 
London,  he  was  really  in  Ilchester  goal  for  a  term 
of  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  for  horse- steal- 
ing. At  this  stage  Mr.  Bovill,  the  plaintiff's 
counsel,  threw  up  the  brief,  •*  than  which,"  as  he 
assured  the  jury  in  the  Tichbome  case,  **  nothing 
in  the  world  could  have  been  more  complete  as 
supplied  to  counsel."  The  sequel  of  the  claim- 
ant s  history  appears  in  the  records  of  the  follow- 
ing assizes,  where  he  was  convicted  of  forgery 
and  perjury,  and  sentenced  to  twenty  year's  trans- 
portation. 


A    REMARKABLE    CURE. 


[T  was  the  last  evening  of  the  year. 
The  young  wife  of  Dr.  Westlake  sat 
buried  with  some  fine  needlework  in 
her  comfortable  room,  expecting  with 
some  impatience,  the  return  of  her 
husband,  who  was  detained  an  unusually  long  time 
by  his  evening  visits  to  his  patients.  There  was  an 
expression  of  pleasant  fun  on  the  lovely  face  of  the 
girl,  which  had  something  extraordinarily  attrac- 
tive in  it.  She  was  well  content  that  her  husband 
who  was  twenty  years  her  senior,  should  treat  her 
almost  as  a  child,  with  whom  he  could  laugh  and 
joke  but  never  talk  upon  any  serious  subject ;  but 
for  all  this  she  had  the  consoling  knowledge  how 
indispensable  she  was  to  the  unpractical,  learned 
man.  Dr.  Westlake,  a  serious  and  grave  man, 
had  for  some  years  been  settled  in  the  capital  of 
his  county,  where  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion, particularly  as  a  surgeon.  He  was  a  man 
full  of  peculiarities,  and  his  rough  manner  with  his 
patients,  had  something  almost  repulsive  in  it.  He 
had,  therefore,  moved  but  little  in  society,  when 
about  two  years  ago  he  had  married  the  charming 
and  lively  daughter  of  a  well-known  gentleman  ; 
and  eveiy  one  pitied  the  young  creature  who  was 
fettered  for  life  to  such  a  singular  person.  But  the 
clever  Clara  had  become  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
tor by  the  bedside  of  her  sick  father,  and  had 
learned  his  value ;  and  when  in  his  blunt  way  he 
made  her  a  proposal,  she  with  joy  placed  her  hand 
in  his. 

The  marriage  was  a  most  happy  one.  The 
voun|^  wife  studied  her  husband's  many  pecu- 
liarities and  conformed  her  conduct  accordingly. 
She  soon  found  out  that  he  considered  his  wife 
certainly  as  a  charming  companion  along  the  path 
of  life,  well-fitted  to  amuse  his  hours  of  recreation, 
but  that  he  would  give  up  to  her  not  one  of  his 
rights. 

He  liked  to  be  asked  for  advice  by  his  wife  in 
all  matters  which  did  not  strictly  l>elong  to  her 
duties  as  mistress  of  the  house,  and  the  humble- 
minded  Clara  referred  to  him  in  all  the  occurrences 
of  daily  life  which  might  contribute  to  keep  her 
grave  lord  i;i  good  humour.  She  hoped  from  day 
to  day  that  some  opportunity  would  occur  for 
proving  to  her  husband  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
in  life,  the  quick  understanding  and  ready  tact  of 


women  more  easily  finds  out  what  is  best  than  the 
deep  knowledge  of  the  learned  man,  who  in  his 
lofty  ideas  often  overlooks  that  which  is  nearest  to 
him.' 

The  finger  of  the  old  clock  already  pointed  to 
the  hour  of  nine,  when  the  doctor,  tired  and  half- 
frozen,  entered  the  room,  followed  by  the  senaot 
with  hot  water  and  restoring  spirits. 

"  I  have  kept  you  a  long  time  wailing,  my  lo?e," 
he  said,  as  he  turned  kindly  to  his  wi!ie,  who  ns 
standing  with  his  warm  fireside  coat  ready  tojiot 
on,  **  but  now  we  will  pass  the  rest  of  the  eveoa^ 
quietly  together." 

When  the  servant  had  left  the  room,  and  W 
band  and  wife  were  seated  side  by  side  on  the  sob, 
the  young  wife  at  last  asked  the  question  wfakk 
she  had  been  longing  to  put  ever  since  bet 
husband's  return. 

**  Has  anything  extraordinary  detained  you  so 
long,  Arthur  ?  " 

Contrarv  to  her  expectation  she  was  at  once 
gladdened  by  a  reply. 

"  Something  very  remarkable ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  about  it,"  was  the  reply;  and  Clara  settled 
herself  more  comfortably  in  her  comer  of  the  so^ 
full  of  pleasure  that  she  was  thought  worthy  to 
hear  from  her  husband's  lips  of  the  **  remarkable" 
thin^  which  had  happened  to  him. 

•*I  have  not  yet  told  you,"  began  the  doctor, 
"  that  three  days  since,  Mr.  Vincent's  old 
Benjamin  called  me  in  as  I  was  passing  the 
house,  ^nd  in  a  kind  of  despair  told  me  that  his 
master  was  dying.  Though  it  was  not  quite  so 
bad  as  that,  my  old  friend  was  in  a  conditkm 
which  at  first  sight  greatly  alarmed  me.  Vincent, 
who  had  lately  become  so  corpulent,  lay  in  his  easy 
chair  with  closed  eyes  and  blue  in  the  fwe; 
struggling  painfully  for  breath,  while  his  factotaa 
Benjamin,  with  a  broken  voice,  related  what  bad 
occurred.  His  master  had  made  a  ^ood  luncheQ^i| 
and  then,  as  was  the  custom,  his  **digestifl«» 
paper"  was  brought  to  him.  for  the  old  senWeaM; 
took  in  a  witty  journal  which  he  regularly  tm] 
after  eating,  because  he  had  once  heard  i|t 
laughing  helped  the  digestion.  It  seems  tfaltw 
anecdotes  contained  in  this  day's  paper  ^^^ 
have  moved  him  to  laughter,  that  he  was  irfj* 
suffocated.  Benjamin  at  once  opened  the  wioM 
and  to  his  unspeakable  relief  saw  me  passing^ 

"  During  the  old  man's  explanation,  my  '* 
had  become  easier;  he  stretched  out  ms 
towards  me.  *  You  come  as  called  for,  <3octor,ji« 
it  is  all  over  with  me.  I  have  laughed  so  fright- 
fully that  my  diaphragm  is  displaced.' 

"  '  That  is  not  so  bad,'  I  said,  seeking  tocata 
him,  but  he  interrupted  me : 

"'Not  so  bad  to  die  of  hunger?  T  now  cat 
never  again  laugh,  and,  in  consequence,  n^ 
digest  my  food,  so  I  dare  not  eat,  and  moa 
always  be  hungry.  Oh,  poor  unfortunate  intt 
that  lam!' 

"While  Vincent  thus  expressed  himself,  ddBoj- 
jamin  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations  <wrtf  "** 
terrible  fate  that  awaited  his  poor  master.  I  haj 
much  ado  with  both  of  them.  For  my  fpw  i 
prescribed  a  soothing  medicine,  and  promised JJ 
visit  him  the  next  day,  but  I  was  quite  <»J3""f? 
that  he  would  have  come  to  his  senses  W  ^ 
time.    Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  visited  om 
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the  next  day  to  find  him  weak  and  exhausted  in 
his  chair,  and  in  reply  to  my  questions  learned 
that  he  had  taken  no  food  for  four-and-twenty 
hours  except  a  few  spoonfuls  of  port  wine !  He 
who  once  rejoiced  in  such  a  happy  appetite;  '  for. 
as  I  cao  no  longer  laugh  I  can  no  longer  digest,' 
he  said  beginning  his  lamentation  anew. 

"I  talked  to  him  and  made  every  possible  repre- 
sentation to  him  of  his  mistake,  but  I  could  pro- 
duce no  effect,  and  when  I  came  to  him  again  I 
Iband  him  so  weak  that  I  entertain  serious  fears 
for  him  if  he  does  not  soon  act  in  a  different 
oanoer." 
The  young  wife  listened  attentively  and  could 
Hilsuppress  a  slight  smile.    Then  she  said : 

"But  the  poor  man  must  be  diverted  ft-om  his 
sdtboughts  and  pleasant  pictures  placed  before 
ik  which  might  perhaps  cause  him  to  laugh  ; 
(kithe  evil  would  be  cured  at  once." 
"In  the  hope  of  diverting  his  mind  I  remained 
slttmg  by  him  for  nearly  two  hours.  We  talked 
eo  all  kinds  of  subjects  ;  upon  politics,  upon  the 

late  railway  accident,  upon  the  famine  in ** 

The  doctor  was  here  interrupted  by  a  peal  of 
laughter. 

"Oh,  you  too  clever  men!**  said  the  young 
wife,  clapping  her  hands.  **  Is  it  thus  that  you 
sought  to  cheei  your  old  friend  ?  Capital !  Wait 
only  and  to-morrow  I  will  undertake  the  cure  of 
toe  of  your  patients.  I  owe  a  new  year's 
Osit  to  Mr.  Vincent.  You  shall  see  what  will 
%pen.*' 

A  little  startled.  Or.  Weslake  thought  a  little. 
|A  suspicion  dawned  upon  him  that  thanks  to  his 
iimfitDess  for  a  cheerful  joke  there  had  been  some- 
fiunf:  wantmg  in  the  physical  treatment  of  his 
^tient. 

i  But  like  a  noble  minded  woman,  the  clever 
juara  already  felt  some  remorse  for  having  caused 
Wibarrassment  to  her  husband  and  sought  at 
^e  to  relieve  him  from  it. 

^  "Arthur,"  she  said  quietly,  "now  you  are  in 
lie  humour  you  must  tell  me  how  you  became  ac- 
S^ted  with  Mr.  Vincent.  You  long  since  pro- 
^tted  me  this  pleasure." 

.  As  she  said  this,  an  expression  almost  of  fun 
pssed  over  the  doctor's  serious  face. 
»*' Am  1  then  compelled  to  make  myself  a  laugh- 
h  stock  to  my  own  little  wife?"  he  exclaimed 
ii  unusual  jgaiety.  "Be  it  so,  then ;  1  can  re- 
•b  you  nothing  on  Sylvester  Night. 

"  It  is  now  nearly  nine  years  since,  hardly  re- 
covered from  an  attack  of  severe  brain  fever,  1 
pwd  my  first  visit  to  this  city.  That  I  might 
^ake  my  journey  in  quiet,  I  chose  a  night  train 
*nd,  therefore,  the  more  was  I  unpleasantly  sur- 
l«3ed  to  find  my  carriage  gradually  filling  as  we 
•topped  at  one  station  after  another.  Opposite 
to  me  sat  a  stout,  elderly  man  whom  the  porter 
]rao  attended  to  his  luggage  called  Mr.  Director. 
Perhaps  he  is  the  wandering  director  of  some 
nusical  company,'  I  thought,  as  in  the  doubtful 
^ht  I  discerned  the  form  of  a  violin  carefully 
packed  up  with  other  things.  '  Oh,  must  we  also 
nave  music  ? '  I  thought  with  a  shudder,  for  the 
noise  and  shaking  of  the  carriage  had  brought  on 
an  mtolerable  pain  in  the  head,  and  half  dis» 
"acted  I  leaned  back  in  my  comer  and  closed  my 
eyes.  ^ 


•'  Then  my  irritated  nerves  were  distressed  by  the 
noise  of  rustling  paper,  and  looking  up  I  saw  to  my 
inexpressible  horror  that  my  opposite  neighbour 
was  drawing  forth  the  said  violin  mim  its  covering, 
and  was  now  removing  the  last  sheet  of  paper.  I 
sprang  up  as  if  bitten  by  a  viper.  The  idea  that 
the  director  should  carry  on  his  practising  so 
close  to  me  drove  me  half  out  of  my  mind. 
*  What  are  you  about,  sir  ?  *  I  asked,  setting  aside 
all  the  claims  of  etiquette,  and  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement. 

•**l  would  shorten  the  time  of  my  long  jour- 
ney,' was  the  reply  in  a  quiet  tone,  and  without 
any  sign  of  annoyance. 

*' '  But,  sir,'  I  said,  in  a  state  of  increased  ex- 
citement, '  if  you  are  not  transgressing  any  rule 
I  entreat  you  m  the  name  of  humanity^ ' 

"•Transgressing  any  rule?*  interrupted  the 
director,  who  had  now  in  some  degree  lost  his 
equanimity.     '  What  can  forbid  me ' 

'*  But  I  did  not  let  him  go  on. 

"  '  Feeling  for  a  sick  man.  I  am  suffering  from 
a  raging  headache,  and  if  you  carry  out  your 
intention ' 

'•'To  the  Red  Sea  with  you  at  once!'  ex- 
claimed my  opponent.  '  By  all  that's  reasonable 
I  ask  how  it  can  affect  your  headache  if  I  cut  a 
slice  from  the  ham  which  I  have  here ; '  and  as 
he  said  this  he  opened  the  paper,  and  a  fine  ham 
was  presented  to  my  astonished  eyes. 

'"A  ham,*  I  stammered  sinking  back  into  my 
seat,  'I  thought  it — a  violin— the  same  kind  of 
shape ; '  a  burst  of  laughter  from  my  fellow 
traveller  closed  my  lips." 

The  doctor's  young  wife  had  thrown  herself 
back  into  the  corner  of  her  sofa,  and  laughed  till 
the  tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks.  Even  her  hus- 
band with  difficulty  preserved  his  gravity  at  the 
recollection  of  his  comical  situation. 

After  a  short  pause,  he  continued  : 

**  1  have  only  to  add  that  on  the  following  day 
I  called  on  Mr.  Vincent  the  Bank  Director  in 
order  to  account  for  my  extraordinary  conduct 
and  to  ask  his  pardon  for  it.  I  no  sooner  spoke 
than  he  assured  me  that  the  matter  required  no 
explanation.  And  now  you  know  in  what  manner 
my  friendship  for  Vincent  began." 

When  Dr.  Westlake  visited  his  patient  on  the 
following  day,  he  found  him  seated  at  a  well  fur- 
nished table,  doing  full  justice  to  his  midday 
meal. 

•*  A  happy  new  year  to  you.  my  fiiend,  but  you 
have  come  too  late ;  your  little  wife  has  already 
cured  me.  She  is  a  jewel,  a  treasure  mo§t  pre- 
cious !  " 

And  before  the  astonished  doctor  could  reply, 
the  clever  Clara  slipped  from  the  bow  window 
where  she  had  been  concealed,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear : 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  dear  Arthur,  for 
having  a  little  interfered  in  your  work.  I  re- 
minded the  poor  director,  of  the  story  of  the 
violin-ham,  and  he  then  convinced  himself  that 
his  diaphragm  was  capable  of  its  usual  func- 
tions." 

The  doctor  gave  an  enthusiastic  embrace  to  his 
clever  little  wife,  and  kept  the  instruction  she  had 
given  him  in  his  heart. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 


|URELY/'  some  individual  who  has 
waded  through  the  Revised  Code, 
will  doubtless  exclaim,  '*  we  have 
day  schools,  poor  schools,  middle- 
schools,  infant- schools  ad  infini- 
turn,  conducted  on  every  variety  of  system,  and 
adapted  to  every  existing  creed,  or  to  no  creed  at 
all,  as  the  case  may  be." 

As,  in  discussing  the  practicability  and  neces- 
necessity  of  Industrial  schools  for  Girls,  some 
minute  details  cannot  be  avoided,  any  such  in- 
dividual is  besought  in  all  civility,  to  turn  to  the 
next  paper,  and  mterest  himself  the  while  in  its 
contents.  Every  one  knowing  anything  of  the 
working  of  ordinaiy  poor- schools,  is  aware  of  the 
early  age  at  which  the  children,  especially  the 
girls  are  removed  from  them ;  and  this  is  always 
particularly  likely  to  be  the  case  in  Catholic 
schools,  where  the  parents  are  of  the  poorest 
class,  and  require  the  aid  of  their  children's 
slender  earnings,  or  at  least  to  be  relieved  from 
their  maintenance.  On  a  surface-view  of  the 
case,  this  necessity  is  not  altogether  to  be  re- 
gretted. A  large  proportion  of  <he  human  race 
are,  and  always  will  be,  compelled  to  support 
themselves  by  manual  labour;  and  if  so,  it  is 
surely  better  for  those  who  are  obliged  so  to 
labour,  to  be  inured  to  its  trials  and  hardships 
betimes,  rather  than  to  be  unfitted  for  their 
coming  duties  by  the  over  refinement  and  culti- 
vation induced  by  the  high-pressure  Government 
system  so  lately  in  vogue.  So  lately,  it  is  said, 
because  the  Committee  of  Education  appear,  by 
their  Revised  Code,  to  be  now  adopting  a  system 
more  firmly  based  on  experience  and  common 
sense  than  that  which  preceded  it,  and  to  be  de- 
sirous of  having  fewer  things,  though  better 
taught,  than  formerly;  those  said  things  being 
chiefly  and  mainly  the  three  *'  r*s  *'  of  the  alder- 
man "reading,  writing,  'rithmetic,"  which  are 
indeed  the  key  to  all  other  knowledge. 

But  to  those  disposed  to  look  a  little  deeper  into 
the  matter,  this  early  removal  is  attended,  espe- 
cially in  large  towns,  with  many  and  serious  dis- 
advantages. The  children,  however  much  at- 
tached to  the  schools  and  to  their  teachers, 
vanish,  and  are  never  seen  again ;  while  new  faces 
occupy  their  vacant  seats,  soon  to  disappear  in 
their  turn,  and  to  be  absorbed  in  that  greedy, 
busy  vortex,  ever  ready  to  swallow  them  up. 
When  we  endeavour  to  trace  them,  and  find  the 
general  conditions  under  which  our  little  girls 
are  employed,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Uie  small 
portion  of  knowledge  so  painfully  acquired  is  soon 
lost :  and  what  is  far  worse,  they  almost  always 
cease  to  practice  any  part  of  their  religious  duties, 
and  this  mainly  and  cniefly  by  the  fault  of  circum- 
stances rather  than  their  own.  At  thirteen  years 
of  age,  girls,  unless  intended  for  pupil  teachers, 
are  generally  removed  from  our  schools,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  before  are  always  liable  to  temporary 
absences  from  their  class,  if  their  services  are  in 
the  smallest  degree  required  either  at  home  or  by 
a  neighbour,  iheir  first  Communion  is  generally 
made  a  year  or  two  earlier  than  the  age  fixed  by 
episcopal  authority  in  France  and  Belgium,  else 
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it  would  be  probably  not  made  at  all,  and  indeed 
is  frequently  the  signal  for  their  removal.  As  a 
rule,  the  greater  part  of  the  girls  are  destined^ 
and  on  the  whole  wisely  so,  for  domestic  service; 
and  they  begin  usually  by  going  out  to  service  at 
some  person's  only  a  degree  above  themselves^ 
for  their  food  and  two  or  three  shillings  a  vedL 
A  few  girls,  belonging  to  parents  a  degree  lugber 
in  the  social  scale,  are  kept  at  home  nil  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  and  are  often  well  taught  there  te  be 
generally  useful^for  what  teaching  can  beam 
valuable  than  that  of  a  thrifty  mother?  andtliat 
girls  can  then  obtain  respectable  places  iov^ 
to-do  trades-people  and  gentlemen's  fanulKs, 
without  having  undergone  the  contaminatiogifr 
fiuence  of  a  constant  change  of  **  little  places." 

These  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule.   Some 
mothers   unfortunately  are    not   remarkable  ior 
household  thrift,  though  they  are  often  cxtremdy 
hard-working,  and,  from  their  extreme  poverty, 
they  are  frequently  obliged  to  be  absent  froa 
home  as  laundresses,  charwomen,  or  street-seUen; 
and  even  if  they  were  at  home,  how  are  theyt* 
teach  a  girl  to  cook  if  there  are  no  victuals  to  bo 
cooked?  and  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  iH 
almost  entirely  on  tea  and  bread-and-butter' 
such  miserable  households,  the   prospect 
shilling  or  two  a  week  and  the  food,  for  a  growioi 
g^rl,  is  very  tempting,  and  we  cannot  wonder  thai 
even  little  places  are  sought  for  with  eagerncssi 
At  such  little  places  the  girls  often  go  to  thei 
wretched  homes  to  sleep,  and  from  seven  ip  tbc 
morning  to  eight,  nine,  or  ten  at  night,  the  girl  * 
at  the  constant  beck  and  call  of  her  mistress  ai 
her  child  or  children— Sunday  the  same  as  wee 
day.    Londoners  who  keep  only  a  little  girl  raid 
attend  either  church  or  chapel,  and  cannot  se 
the  importance  of  their  servant  doing  so  either 
if  the  girl  does  not  like  to  stop,  it  matters  littkl 
them,  they  say ;  they  can  get  another  to-roonoi 
perhaps  for  less ;  so,  at  the  least  fault,  the  M 
maid  is  sent  away  to  try  her  fortune  elseilia 
and  with  every  fresh  place  of  the  kind  grows  ai 
dirty,  saucy,  and  vicious.    The  girl  knows iri 
earning  her  living,  and  is  pretty  indepcntaft 
her  parents  and  home ;  she  has  formed,  iiT^ 
walks  with  the  baby  in  the  parks  and  streets^ 
quaintances  of  her  own  age  and  class,  with  wi 
she    is    forever    gossiping  and   complaining 
•'  missis,"  gaping  at   every  crowd,  and  stac 
into  every  shop- window.    If  she  was  learning  w^ 
would  be  useful  to  her  hereafter,  and  fit  her 
the  honourable  situation  of  a  domestic 
her  condition  would  not  be  worthy  of  commiseil 
tion ;  but  her  mistress  is  too  busy  too  thinkj 
traing  her,  and  considers  her  in  general  a»  a  ^ 
being  to  be  vitupjerated  as  **  that  girl"   jj 
girls  who  are  too  independent  for,  or  as  they  ci 
It    "above/'    these  little   places,  and  arejj 
obliged  to  go  out  young,  are  employed  as  crraaj 
girls  by  third-rate  shops  and  dressmakers,  at  aw 
ficial-flower  making,  parasol  covering,  and  diffi* 
ent  kinds  of  machme-work.    At  the  East-ejdi 
London,  girls  work  in  lucifer-factories,  at  wj 
binding,  silk-weaving ;  all  of  which  are  ejUta^F 
precarious  employments  except  for  the  ^^'^ 
hands,  and  are  liable  to  the  constant  v*"*^ 
of   trade.     Such  employments  «ffl^^P*^^ 
from  any  sort  of  control,'expose  them  to  a  grt«ff 
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variety  of  dangerous  companions,  and  to  be  con- 
itantiy  about  the  streets  both  early  and  late. 
I1)oa|fathey  have  more  opportunities  of  attending 
to  tbeir  religious  duties,  hemg  free  to  spend  their 
Sondajs  as  they  choose,  they  generally  pass  their 
ODe  leisore'day  in  idleness  and  amusement,  and 
are,  as  a  class,  fond  of  dress  and  gaiety,  and  are 
ilkoodocted  in  every  way. 

Hitherto  Industrial  Schools,  as  far  at  least  as 

coacerDS  Catholics,  are  but  few ;  and  they  aim 

nther  at  instructing  in  some  handicraft  trade, 

Hbd  in  training  for  domestic  service.    What  is 

nqofred  is,  that  an  Industrial  School  should  be 

ittKhed  to  the  parish  day-school,  into  which  the 

fihcould  be  dnifted  when  about  twelve  or  thir- 

tnfears  of  age,«and  have  attained  a  reasonable 

*gw  of  elementary   education.    They  would 

Mfkt  training  under  a  competent  matron  in 

MiQg  the  rooms  they  inhabit,  in  plain  cookery, 

fi  if  possible,  in  laundry-work.    Any  remain- 

ig^me  they  could  easily  nil  up  with  needlework, 

•d  an  hour  or  so  schooling  towards  the  close  of 

fte  day  would  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  reading 

lad  writing.    Girls  already  in  service,  or  who  go 

« to  work  by  the  day,  who  are  obliged  to  sleep 

^y  from  their  place  of  occupation,  and  have  no 

swaes,  or  rather  no  homes  to  which  it  is  desirable 

kretom,  would  find  a  house  of  this  kind  a  roost 

rtcome  refuge  for  the  night,  and  the  work  which 

Itch  inmates  would  entail  might  be  performed  by 

le  girls  of  the  Industrial  School. 

■An Anglican  clergyman,  a  friend  of  the  writer 

i  this  paper,  started  a  few  years  ago  a  kitchen, 

Acre  good  plain  food  is  served  out  for  the  poor 

fed  the  sick  under  the  care  of  a  matron,  aided 

riy  by  girls  of  the  first  class  in  the  National 

wool,  which  has  already  been  of  great  service 

Mh  to  the  parish  at  large  and  to  the  girls  gene- 

•By,  many  of  whom,   from  their  knowledge  of 

*keiy,  have  obtained  respectable  situations.   Of 

Muse  a  great  expenditure  would  be  necessary  in 

•fer  to  meet  the  case  of  our  poor  children,  and 

•retain  their  services  while  their  earnings  are  so 

*ch  needed  by  their  parents.    They  would  re- 

at  least  one  good  meal  provided  for  them, 

to  be  paid  for  their  services  at  the  same  rate 

they   would  command    elsewhere.    Unless 

conditions  were  complied  with,  an  Industrial 

ctl  of  this  kind  would  be  simply  impossible. 

twork  of    M.  rAbb6   Bautain,    "  Za    belle 

^  la  Cam^agne,*^  particular  mention  is 

r^  of  ateliers,  as  industrial  schools  are  termed 

•prance ;  and  he  strongly  insists  on,  as  a  general 

Wi  the  necessity  of  the  girls  keeping  up  some 

taoection  with  their  families,  and,  if  possible,  of 

wr  sleeping  at  home.    The  comforts  provided 

«r  children  who  are  boarded  and  lodged  entirely 

grt  from  their  families,  he  is  of  opinion  tend  to 

■fit  them  for  the  situations  they  must  afterwards 

»jpy;  whilst  the  tranquil  and  secluded  life  they 

^  tends  to  form  a  virtue  of  routine  rather  than 

fpnnciple,  which  is  liable  to  give  way  when  they 

^  *gain,  as  they  soon  must  be,  exposed  to  the 

^ptations  of  their  daily  life.    On  all  sides,  even 

Wer  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  these 

^,  girls  are  exposed  to  hardships  and  diffi- 

uties  of  which  those  above  them  have  little  con- 

T>tion ;  and  it  is  surely  better  to  prepare  them 

>  meet  their  trials  courageously,  than  to  over- 


refine  them  by  a  life  in  which  they  are  entirely 
separated  from  the  world  around  them,  and  which 
can  only  last  for  a  comparatively  short  period* 
As  soon  as  the  girls  were  really  fit  for  any  decent 
situation,  such  should  be  at  once  once  sought 
for  them  suitable  to  their  capabilities  and  in- 
clinations;  and  here  the  real  work  of  their 
training  for  domestic  service  would  begin.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  or  pretend 
to  do,  that  any  school  can  turn  out  a  perfect 
servant ;  perfection  in  any  department  must 
be  the  result  of  experience  ana  perseverance. 
The  most  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  is  to- 
turn  out  girls  who  have  a  slight  elementary  know- 
ledge of  domestic  afEiairs,  and  who,  by  belonging 
to  an  institution  in  which  her  best  friends  would 
take  an  interest,  has  a  character  to  support.  Such 
a  girl  would  advance  a  degree  higher  m  the  social 
scale,  and  would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  her  mis- 
tress to  entitle  her  to  the  privilege  of  attending 
Mass  on  Sundays,  or  perhaps  even  occasionally* 
joining  her  old  companions  of  the  Industrial 
School,  either  for  religious  and  moral  instruction^ 
or  for  innocent  recreation.  Among  our  Protes- 
tant friends,  the  ladies  of  the  Visiting  Association^ 
have  found  very  little  difficulty  in  inducing  mis- 
tresses who  have  taken  pauper  girls  as  servants  to 
allow  them  to  attend  church  on  a  Sunday,  or  to- 
join  an  occasional  Christmas  or  summer  gather- 
ing ;  and  though  the  case  of  Catholics  may  pre- 
sent greater  difficulties,  they  should  surely  not 
be  considered  insuperable.  A  woman  in  every 
rank  of  life  generally  possesses  some  kindly- 
feeling  towards  those  under  her  control;  and 
many  would  be  disposed  to  grant  their  little- 
servant  these  trifling  indulgences,  if  they  saw  that 
those  above  them  in  rank  and  education  attached 
a  strong  importance  to  the  matter.  May  we  not 
reasonably  hope  that  the  general  conduct  of  th& 
girls  who  were  allowed  to  practise  the  duties  of 
their  religion  might  be  of  such  a  character  as  to^ 
induce  a  mistress  to  overlook  the  trifling  incon- 
venience of  an  occasional  abcence?  In  small 
households,  such  as  that  of  a  Catholic  maiden  or 
widow  lady,  a  situation  might  occasionally  offer 
for  a  young  girl ;  and  such,  where  there  is  another 
experienced  servant  who  would  undertake  the 
trouble  of  training  a  novice,  would  be  most 
desirable.  But  these  must  be  few  and  far 
between ;  the  majority  of  our  girls,  even  after  the- 
training  of  an  Industrial  School,  must  not  look, 
higher  than  tradesmen's  family,  at  least  during 
their  early  days  of  service.  The  girls  of  the* 
Protestant  National  Schools  are  gradually  as* 
piring  to  be  teachers,  milliners  and  dressmakers^, 
—any  thing  but  servants ;  and  we  shall  be  reduced, 
nolens  volens,  to  fall  back  upon  the  others  to* 
supply  their  places.  The  supply,  in  a  numerical 
point  of  view,  will  be  equal  to  the  demand ;  but 
unless  they  are  in  some  degree  trained  as  sugges- 
ted, their  capabilities  will  fall  far  short  of  what  is 
required.  Sooner  or  later,  with  or  without 
Government  aid,  Catholics  will  be  absolutely- 
obliged,  in  spite  of  the  cost  entailed,  to  provide 
more  schools  of  such  a  character,  unless  they  wish 
to  see  the  whole  fruit  of  their  excellent  primary- 
schools  almost  entirely  lost,  and  a  race  of  girls  to 
grow  up  without  faith  or  morals  as  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  the  future  generation. 
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A    PLAY   WITHIN    A    PLAY. 


[concluded.] 

|FTER  this  short  interruption  the  play 
was  continued.  Anna  acted  in  a 
masterly  manner.  She  was  simply 
only  Anna  de  Boiraisin.  The  part 
had  something  in  common  with  her 
own  circumstances;  there  were  at  first  certain 
natural  points  of  connection  with  it,  but  by  de- 
grees these  entirely  disappeared ;  the  true  Anna 
was  the  very  opposite  of  the  one  she  represented. 
The  latter  loves  the  father  who  idolizes  her,  and 
preferring  another  love  to  his  almost  kills  him. 
The  former  recognizes  nothing  but  her  father  in 
the  whole  world;  she  fights,  cares,  works, 
struggles  only  for  him,  she  would,  if  necessary, 
give  her  life  to  save  his.  But  this  circumstance 
helped  Anna  de  Lemos ;  it  made  it  possible  for 
her  to  render  with  the  greatest  truth  the  part 
assigned  to  her,  because  while  she  spoke  to  one 
father  she  thought^  of  the  other.  It  was  easy  for 
her  to  meet  the  first  with  coldness  and  reserve, 
to  listen  to  his  loving  and  persuasive  words  with 
an  iron  brow  and  a  stony  heart,  for  her  affections 
were  fixed  upon  another  father — her  own. 

If  Anna  ae  Boiraisin  remained  deaf  to  all  the 
reasoning,  to  all  the  entreaties  of  her  father,  it 
was  because  Anna  de  Lemos  had  no  love  except 
for  him. 

But  all  this  was  the  secret  of  the  actress.  Her 
only  object  was  to  render  her  part  with  the 
greatest  possible  truth.  Within  herself  she  was 
still  Anna  de  Lemos ;  outwardly  she  was  Anna 
de  Boiraisin.  Ihere  was  nothmg  which  could 
betray  to  the  spectators  the  boundary  between 
these  two  natures;  they  were  astonished,  de- 
lighted. How  had  this  young  maiden  learned  the 
aristocratic  finish  which  it  requires  for  most 
people  years  of  study  to  attain  ?  In  all  her 
movements  there  was  a  freedom,  a  self-posses- 
sion, as  if  she  had  been  bom  to  the  stage  and 
had  all  her  life  been  one  of  a  company  of  actors. 
But  every  one  knew  that  this  was  not  the  case ; 
she  had  only  just  stepped  upon  the  boards,  and 
yet  she  held  the  spectators  hanging  in  anxious 
expectation  upon  her  lips,  upon  her  movements. 

•*  Do  you  see  your  child?"  had  the  neighbour 
often  asked  of  Joachim  de  Lemos ;  but  no  answer 
was  returned. 

Meanwhile  his  eyes  looked  curiously  around. 
It  seemed  gradually  to  dawn  upon  him  ;  he  did  not 
rightly  know  where  he  was,  but  a  kind  of  remem* 
brance  came  upon  him  that  he  had  been  in  a 
similar  place  before.    What  did  all  this  mean  ? 

**  Do  you  see  your  child,  do  you  see  your 
Anna?"  again  asked  the  good  woman  as  she 
pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  actress. 

Joachim  recognised  her,  and  there  was  as  a 
flash  of  lightning  over  his  face. 

"Silence!  "  he  said,  placing  his  finger  on  his 
lips.  "  She  is  speaking  to  the  old  man ;  he  must 
be  the  doctor." 

The  neighbour  looked  at  him  with  open  eyes. 
He  had  never  yet  spoken  so  sensibly.  But  she 
wished  to  correct  his  mistake. 

"  Not  so ;  he  is  not  a  doctor,"  she  said,  shaking 


her  head.  "The  old  man  is  her  father, bat  be 
does  not  know  it,  he  is  blind ;  he  does  not  know 
that  his  daughter  is  by  his  side,"  and  she  a^ 
and  drew  his  chair  more  forward  so  that  he  luglt 
have  a  better  view.  "See  how  beautiful  she  i% 
how  well  and  truly  she  acts  !  But  he  does  nt 
know  her." 

"  Hush  !  "  murmured  the  lunatic,  leanbgiaj 
the  ed^e  of  the  box  with  both  his  arms,  aiU 
eyes  did  not  again  move  from  the  daugller 
the  stage. 

The  two  first  acts  were  over.  Betiwfti 
second  and  the  third  there  is  an  interval rfi 
years.  The  unfortunate  daughter  is  fbrsatel 
the  villain  to  whose  vows  she  had  listened.  0^ 
in  the  hope  that,  once  in  the  possession  of 
daughter,  he  should  obtain  the  forgiveness  rf^ 
father,  had  he  persuaded  her  to  so  dehiaw 
step  as  to  put  him  in  possession  of  her  fbrtffl 
but  when  every  prospect  of  a  change  of  par^^ 
on  the  part  of  the  old  count  had  disappcait 
deceiver  absconded.  The  poor  forsaken  daagti 
had  never  left  her  native  town.  She  still  rcmaia 
in  her  father's  neighbourhood,  but  ktpt  hen 
concealed  under  a  different  name,  in  which  th 
was  the  less  difficulty  as  her  father  caused 
enquiries  to  be  made  after  her.  She  had  lived 
two  years  in  a  narrow  back  street,  and 
extremely  from  poverty,  privation  and  sunoffl 
ings  so  painful  to  a  person  of  lady-like  hao 
Her  pride  rose,  but  she  had  willed  it  thus.  Evena 
that  all  means  had  failed,  and  she  was  red« 
to  do  ill-paid  needlework  for  her  support,  i 
could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  thought 
throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  deeply  oi 
father,  and  begging  for  pardon  and  permisac 
return  to  him.  All  her  resources  were  cxhausft 
She  had  brought  away  with  her  all  her 
which  at  first  she  had  pawned  or  sold  oDdff 
pressure  of  necessity.  Nothing  remained 
locket  with  the  picture  and  hair  of  her  da  _^ 
mother.  More  from  a  feeling  of  unwilfi^ 
to  draw  upon  herself  the  attention  of  the 
by  offering  him  this  picture  than  from  a^f ^  ,* 
01  regret  at  parting  with  a  remembranct  •' 
happy  childhood  and  youth,  had  she  for  IW 
layed  to  dispose  of  it.  She  had  now  lif»^ 
years  of  a  most  sorrowful  life ;  her  costly 
had  disappeared  and  were  replaced  by  poor 
and  she  looked  ten  years  older  than  she  i 
was.  She  was  very  thin  and  her  face  wn 
and  hollow  eyed.  ,^. 

She  often  thought  of  the  parable  of  the  Proj 
Son,  and  that  instead  of  feeding  on  the  hosksw 
swine  she  might  have  partaken  of  the  luxuifeso^ 
father's  table.  But  this  son  felt  his  misery  andbtea 
over  his  own  shame.  "  I  will  arise  and  ^  tol 
father,"  he  said.  A  like  voice  spoke  to  the  pnj 
gal  daughter,  but  Anna  bade  it  be  silent— ««■ 
not  yet  suffered  enough ;  necessity  niu^  ^ 
her  to  the  last  extremity ;  so  long  as,»|^" 
health  and  strength  to  bear  up  she  would  do  i 
She  would  rather  suffer  the  pangs  of  hangcrw 
risk  a  reproach  or  a  repulse  from  ^J^ 
father.  Oh,  if  the  faulty  child  only  g^>®^.jjj 
willingly  pardon  would  be  accorded  ^  °rL 
The  whole  calling  of  a  parent  is  often  only  to  o^ 
and  forgive.  ^j^-. 

In  this  case  it  was,  however,  somefrtw  w»" 
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eot.  It  came  to  the  ears  of  the  poor  unfortunate 
tbat  the  count  took  the  most  unfavourable  view  of 
ber  fault.  She  knew  that  the  servants  were  for- 
biddeo  to  mention  her  name,  and  that  he  passed 
hJs  days  in  melancholy  solitude.  Jud^ng  from 
^)peaian€es  she  could  never  hope  for  his  pardon, 
iiod  she  would  not  venture  upon  an  unsuccessful 
ttteoipt  She  often  thought  of  writing  to  him, 
^how  and  about  what  ?  If  she  ever  took  her 
KD  in  hand  the  blood  stopped  in  her  veins.  She 
bet  not  what  she  could  say ;  s^e  threw  down 

tpeo  and  mocked  her  own  weakness.  And 
-was  not  the  fault  entirely  on  her  own  side  ? 
Ushe  not  acted  towards  her  father  with  unpar- 
mk  wllfdness ;  had  she  not  repaid  his  tender- 
With  icy  coldness,  his  fatherly  care  with 
Itadbs  treason  ?  Could  a  man  with  her  Other's 
PRcter  ever  forgive  this  ? 

&  thought  the  unhappy  woman,  and  came  to 
rtdsion.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was  waiting  for 
lething  which  should  throw  a  light  upon  the 
luled  step.  Fate,  as  we  call  it,  often  comes  to 
fhelp  of  men ;  without  her  being  able  to  reckon 
10  this  aid,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  the  desolate 
tghter, 

)Qe  day  having  made  some  necessary  pur- 
Ms,  she  was  about  to  leave  the  shop  and  cross 
i«reet  when  a  carriage  passed.  She  looked  at 
lithout  thought,  and  at  once  saw  that  the 
i>age,  coachman,  and  horses  were  her  father's, 
t,  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  she  stepped 
it  a  languid  feeling  came  over  her  that 
fcred  on  faintness,  her  knees  fttled  her,  and 
las  obliged  to  lean  against  a  stool  offered  her 
he  woman  who  attended  to  the  shop,  and  who 
been  looking  out.  The  carnage  had  long 
fed,  but  Anna  still  sat  there. 
lou  arc  frightened,"  said  the  woman  kindly, 
lople  should  not  drive  so  fast  down  those 
iw  streets.  But  the  coachman  holds  his  head 
Igh  as  his  master.  That  was  the  carriage  of 
It  de  Boiraisin,  poor  man !  such  a  noble  man  1 
lef  the  best^aod  to  be  so  fearfully  visited ! 
Countess  Anna,  good-for-nothing  cteature, 
}  great  deal  on  her  conscience.    Now  he  is 

Sorrow  has  made  him  so.  He  will  not  have 
it  much  longer  though  !  When  a  man 
Lyed  by  his  own  flesh  and  blood  there  is 

to  all  happiness  in  life,  and  soon  to  life  it- 

raopwoman  went  on  with  this  talk  while  she 
rin^f  her  customers,  who  seemed  perfectly 
!  with  her.  No  one  thought  of  Anna, 
father  blind  !  and  through  her  1  She  had 
id  to  the  words  as  a  man  reads  his  death- 
nt.  First  she  was  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of 
^y ;  then  came  a  sense  of  deadly  pain. 
••  curtain  rose  for  the  fourth  time.  We  no 
beheld  the  dwelling  of  the  forsaken 
hter,  but  an  apartment  in  the  mansion  of  the 
t,  ornamented  as  formerly  in  the  best  taste.  On 
P«  the  walls  hangs  the  jwrtrait  of  the  lately  de- 
M  countess,  and  under  it  is  the  writing  table  of 
fTOowed  husband.  The  count  is  seated  on  a 
joear,  wrapped  in  a  large  fiir  cloak.  His  gray 
»  floats  around  his  hollow  cheeks ;  his  sightless 
»  are  closed ;  he  sits  there  the  image  of  resig- 
■wn  and  of  silent  sorrow.  Opposite  to  him  Anna 
ooiraisin  is  seated  at  a  table  reading  to  him. 


Her  appearance  was  altered,  but  for  the  better. 
She  is  simply  but  tastefully  dressed,  as  becomes 
her  present  situation  of  reader  in  the  count's 
house.  She  has  occupied  this  post  for  about  a 
year.  Meanwhile  her  face  has  become  smooth, 
her  face  more  round.  Her  features  are  more  calm, 
but  they  have  a  grave  look  which  seems  rather 
unnatural.  She  moves  and  speaks  in  a  measured 
manner,  as  if  she  had  to  keep  constant  guard  over 
herself,  lest  she  should  be  betrayed  into  any 
sudden  word  or  movement ;  as  if  she  was  alwajrs 
obliging  herself  to  appear  something  different  from 
what  she  really  was. 

She  had  her  reasons  for  this.  The  count,  who 
cannot  see  her,  yet  finds  some  inconsistencies  in 
her  character,  over  which  he  ponders.  He  is 
much  beholden  to  her,  very  thankful ;  for  since 
she  entered  his  house,  his  sorrow  has  not  weighed 
so  heavily  upon  him,  and  his  loss  of  sight  has  been 
rendered  more  bearable  by  time.  Perhaps  it  is 
from  the  feeling  that  he  has  again  a  being  who 
lives  for  him  alone,  who  is  to  him  eyes,  feet,  hands, 
or  is  it  connected  with  the  memory  of  the  time 
when  his  daughter  was  all  in  all  to  him  ? 

His  daughter !  What  may  have  became  of  her  ? 
His  heart  is  stirred  at  the  thought.  It  is  new  five 
years  since  she  left  him,  and  it  is  a  year  since  this 
stranger  took  her  place.  His  reader  is  also  his 
private  secretary.  It  was  remarkable  how  readily 
this  lady  learned  the  names  of  his  tenants,  the 
dates  of  their  leases  and  many  other  circum- 
stances which  seemed  to  be  attended  with 
difficulties.  And  so  with  the  servants  of  whom  she 
had  the  management.  A  sign,  half  a  word,  and 
everything  was  done  according  to  bar  wish.  Ser- 
vants who  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of  a  good 
house,  are  generally  critical  observers  and  danger- 
ous foes  of  a  newcomer ;  but  here  the  contrary  is 
the  case.  It  is  true  these  good  people  see  further 
than  the  blind  count ;  it  is  a  well-known  secret  in 
the  house  who  "  the  reader  **  is  ;  and  it  only  re- 
mains a  secret  because  she  wishes  it  so  to  be. 

When  she  reads  or,  forgetting  herself,  speaks 
more  loudly  than  usual,  her  voice  moves  the  count 
in  a  singular  manner.  It  seems,  then,  as  if  long 
forgotten  tones  again  sounded  in  his  ears,  but  he 
is  not  allowed  time  to  become  more  clear  at>out 
this ;  his  companion  can  at  once  engage  him  in 
conversation,  never  about  herself  but  on  his  own 
interests  ;  in  fact,  he  could  not  easily  have  found 
anv  one  to  suit  him  as  well. 

hut  there  was  one  thing  wanting  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  from  his  daughter.  The 
reader  played  the  piano,  but  she  did  not  sing«— 
she  had  no  voice.  The  count  did  not  speak  of 
this,  but  he  sometimes  thought  a  fresh  young  voice 
would  revive  him. 

At  noon  on  this  day  something  unusual  had  oc- 
curred ;  the  reader  was  slightly  indisposed.  She 
had  taken  cold,  was  hoarse;  perhaps  she  had 
rather  overstrained  her  voice. 

The  count,  whom,  as  a  rule,  she  accompanied 
in  his  walk,  had,  therefore,  desired  that  she  should 
remain  at  home.  The  weather  was  unpleasant, 
cold  and  damp ;  besides,  it  was  winter,  and  the 
count  did  not  desire  that  she  should  be  absent  in 
the  evening.  He  had,  therefore,  with  anxious 
solicitude  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  a  doctor  to 
,  fetch  some  medicine  which  might  be  beneficial  to 
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her  voice  and  chest.    Perhaps,  too,  the  thought 
of  her  brought  him  home  earlier  than  usual. 

One  of  his  servants  who  accompanied  him  led 
him  to  his  sleeping  room,  which,  for  his  con- 
venience, joined  that  which  he  usually  occupied. 
But  did  his  ear  deceive  him,  or  did  he  really  hear 
the  sound  of  a  voice  which  was  accompanied  by 
some  chords  of  the  piano  ?  No,  it  could  be  no 
deception,  the  sounds  did  not  come  from  without, 
there  must  be  some  one  in  the  next  room  playing 
on  the  piano,  and  it  could  be  no  other  than  his 
reader.  He  went  to  the  door  which  was  between 
the  two  rooms  and  listened.  He  listened  with 
great  attention  and  entire  forgetfulness  of  himself, 
for  not  only  was  the  voice,  though  the  tones  were 
low,  true  and  clear,  and  reminded  him  of  a  voice 
which  he  had  often  heard  in  past  years,  but  the 
song  was  a  little  romonce  which  was  well  known 
to  him,  and  had  been  a  favourite  with  his  daughter. 
She  used  to  sing  it  with  a  peculiar  expression 
which  the  count  recognized  in  precisely  the  old 
passages.  But  this  must  be  simply  imagination, 
the  consequence  of  his  surprise,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  lost  child.  But  his  companion  had 
said  that  she  did  not  sing ;  he  did  not  recollect 
whether  this  assertion  had  been  made  very 
strongly,  but  it  might  not  be  the  exact  truth. 
She  seemed  to  be  practising  the  song,  and,  there- 
fore, the  subdued  tone.  Her  fingers  seemed  to 
linger  over  the  keys  far  after  the  song,  soft  as 
that  of  the  dying  swan  had  ceased,  preludes  suc- 
ceeded with  melodious  modulations.  Even  these 
melodies  the  count  thought  he  had  heard  before ; 
but  this  was  natural  enough  for  every  one  played 
such  things.  Then,  as  if  under  a  sudden  impulse, 
the  player  stopped  and  the  count  heard  her  close 
the  piano. 

Impelled  by  the  longing  once  more  to  try  the 
old  songs  of  her  youth,  and  to  hear  once  more 
the  sound  of  her  voice  in  these  halls,  Anna  de 
Boiraisin  had  taken  advantage  of  the  count's 
absence  to  place  herself  at  the  instrument,  and 
carried  away  by  the  bitterly  sweet  happiness  that 
she  enjoyed,  she  had  taken  no  note  of  the  time, 
which,  under  these  circumstances,  passed  more 
quickly  than  usual.  A  servant  came  to  tell  her  of 
the  early  return  of  the  count ;  she  at  once  closed 
the  instrument  and  hastened  from  the  room  in 
alarm. 

So  far  had  Anna  de  Lemos  filled  her  part  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  the  spectators.  Every  eye  was 
directed  to  her  with  a  degree  of  admiration  of 
which  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  might  have 
been  proud.  She  seemed  to  nave  been  bom  for 
tragedy.  Her  whole  being  had  something  about 
it  so  pathetic,  her  words  were  so  incisive,  her  de- 
portment so  self- sustained  that  she  seemed  like  a 
Corypheus  of  the  stage.  But  Anna  de  Lemos  was 
on  this  evening  to  surpass  the  most  brilliant  star, 
she  was  to  do  what  no  one  else  had  attempted, 
what  no  one  either  before  or  after  had  affected. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act ;  the 
table  has  been  cleared,  and  the  count  has  retired 
to  his  sleeping  room.  Then  his  servant  leads  him 
back  to  the  sitting  room  where  his  reader  is  wait- 
ing for  him.  She  begins  at  once  to  read  for  this 
is  usually  the  employment  of  a  greater  or  less 
part  of  the  evening,  according  to  the  wish  of  the 


count.  She  has  chosen  for  this  eveDing  a  fa 
singular  reading ;  she  has  a  book  piepiied  li 
she  does  not  read  from  it. 

Her  secret,  her  deceit,  weighs  heavily  npoolj 
conscience.    It  seems  like  a  daily  an  boorly 
to  be  by  her  father's  side  and  not  to  daieto 
upon  his  neck ;  to  be  his  child  and  not  to ' 
proudly  to  avow  herself  such  before  all  the 
And  how  long  must  this   secrecy  last? 
people  knew  it  even  outside  the  house, 
would  the  count  say,  what  would  he  do  if  ki 
chance  to  hear  it  from  this  or  that  person? 
besides,  has  she  not  already  betrayed' 
He  had  heard  her  voice,  the  well  know 
what  must  he  think  ?    Would  he  repulse 
unfortunate  being  who,  without  his  kno 
willing  it,  had  crept  to  him,  and  had  '' 
breathed  in  his  presence.    Would  a  i 
passion  annhilate  the  good  which  she  hoped 
been  done  by  a  whole  year  of  sacrifice  ? 

Thus  did  Anna  de  Boiraisin  ton  over 
matter  in  her  heart ;  she  could  not  decide  \ 
part  it  would  be  best  to  take.  A  word  had  i 
floated  to  her  lips,  a  question  after  his  al 
daughter ;  but  a  glance  at  the  high  cold  brt 
the  old  man  had  deprived  her  of  coorage; 
knew  that  it  was  a  forbidden  subject.  She  c 
not  sound  the  depths  of  her  father's  mind, 
now  that  she  feared  that  she  had  half  beti 
herself,  she  thought  it  better  to  break  the 
herself;  she  would  implore  his  pardon  ia 
name  of  his  former  affection,  in  the  name  a 
mother  who  had  given  her  life  for  her,  (m  ac| 
of  the  repentance  and  the  satisfaction  wbi 
had  offered  him  impelled  by  the  newly  aw! 
love  she  now  bore  to  him.  Would  not  her 
tary  return  to  him  make  amends  for  her 
If  the  cold  hand  of  death  should  fall  npAJ 
much  loved  countenance,  and  she  shodd 
awake  to  the  knowledge  that  he  lay  cold 
couch,  would  it  not  be  a  thousand  times 
venture  to  endure  what  would  be  roost  hi 
such  a  possibility.  Every  evening  when  sfcjj 
the  master  of  the  house  good  night,  aoi 
under  the  care  of  his  servant,  her  souh  , 
with  anguish  by  the  thought  that  she  nam 
see  him  a^ain.  She  longed  to  take  bis  hr^ 
cover  it  with  kisses,  but  she  dared  not  do 

Anna  had  begun  her  reading.    She  rei^ 
the  open  book  in  her  hand,  or  rather  shea 
read,  she  invented,  she  related  her  o^  ■*- 
Who  could  relate  it  better  than  she  could? 
told  all  that  our  readers  already  know.  Sw 
how  tired  of  her  father's  strictness,  and  thci 
tony  of  domestic  life,  she  had  listened  to  the; 
suasions  of  a  villain,  whom  she  had  fi^^J^j 
ball  given  by  a  lady  who  had  been  a  friend  ■ 
dear  deceased  mother ;  how  he  never  r&Dcm 
eyes  from  her,  how  he  whispered  vows  fflt» 
ear,  and  how,  with  no  mother  to  counsel  an^ 
her,  she  gave  implicit  faith  to  his  words ;  h^ 
whole  heart  revolted  from  the  husband  cboaei 
her  by  her  father,  how  she  could  ^J^ 
openly  to  oppose  her  father's  long  cherisMj 
sire,  and  so,  after  a  short  time  dtadcdup(^n 
with  one  who  promised  her  a  more  bawjy  W*-  j 
At  first  the  count  seemed  hardly  to  "*^J 
was  either  half  asleep  or  buried  in  de^  t^ 
It  is  impossible  to  say,  for  no  moveoeat,  no  ^ 
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letnjreclhis  sympathjr.  This  gave  the  narrator 
ooraige  to  go  on  with  her  story.  Perhaps  he 
foold  hear  patiently  what  she  could  bring  forward 
V  her  exculpation. 

But,  no ;  presently  his  brow  contracted  and  be* 
iffle  dark  as  the  heavens  before  a  thunder  storm. 
ima  trembled,  and  believed  every  moment  that 
^irrath  would  break  forth.    She  felt  as  if  lost, 
Btwitb  the  courage  of  despair  she  continued  her 
^00.   She  spoke  of  her  repentance  and  of  the 
IRorthy  conduct  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
■Bificea  her  proper^,  and  for  whom  her  love 
H  gradually  changed  into  hate,  her  inclination 
inms  him  into  fear  and  abhorrence,  and  how, 
ilMt,  wearied  by  tears  of  sorrow,  and  without 
Iptfreconciliation  with  her  father,  he  had  left 
KHpoverty  and  contempt. 
^'s  voice  failed,  but  a  look  at  her  father  en- 
tered her ;  she  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
like  or  dreaming,  but  she  went  on. 
Ilie  youthful   heroine  of  her  tale    lived  two 
mble  years  subject  to  all  the  horrors  of  out- 
id  want  and    complete    abandonment;    she 
l^led  unceasingly  for  bare  life.    She  often 
ught  of  her  father  growing  old  in  the  solitude 
his  mansion,  while  his  child  lived  surrounded 
people  of  the  lowest  class.    She  often  thought 
foing  to  him,  but  she  dreaded  to  find  scorn 
IcoDtempt  when  she  sought  for  pity  and  for- 
eness ;  she  could  not  venture  it. 
It  last  she  heard  a  fearfiil  report ;  her  father 
tuffermg  from  an   incurable  malady.    He  is 
I,  both  his  children  away  from  him.    Then  a 
in  resolution  entered  her  mind ;  the  path  of 
lies  clearly  before  her  and  she  hastens  to 
upon  it.    Can  she  leave  her  father,  whose 
must  be  full  of  trouble,  to   the   care  of 
igers?     Her  place  is  by  his  side,  it  is  her 
to  lead  his  uncertain  steps,  and  to  offer  to 
broken  heart  the  consolation  which   he  so 
requires.    She  hesitates  no  longer.    She 
to  her  father's  mansion  under  an  assumed 
!,  and  the  service  which  she  offered  was  ac- 
d,  and  for  a  whole  year  she  gave  to  her 
^      father  the  tender  care  which   only  a 
or  a  wife  could  bestow, 
the  count,  who  had  been  sunk  in  a  dark 
!,  made  a  movement,  and  fixed  a  fearful  look 
'  )  poor  girl.    Anna's  face  crimsoned,  she 
"^^^  at  the  count's  feet,  she  embraced  his 

ftther,  father! "  she  cried,  in  heartrending 

*.   "  Pardon !  forgive  your  unfortunate  child. 

bew  not  what  she  did.    Despise  me  not,  re- 

me  not.    I  have  made  heavy  atonement  for 

sm." 

^  as  ii  stung  by  a  viper,  the  old  count  had 
to  and  drawn  back. 

Silence !  Away  from  hence,  serpent,  whom  I 
tenshed  in  my  bosom!  Out  of  my  sight;  we 
JJ  nothing  in  common.  When  you  could  have 
ne  my  Ufe  happy  you  would  not  do  so ;  now  I 
P  It  not !  Out  of  my  sight,  heartless  creature, 
pve  cut  you  off  forever  as  a  wild  branch  from 
*  ooWe  tree  of  your  race,  and  now  you  betray 
**"ew!  Away  from  hence !  away ! " 
L*^  words  sounded  in  Anna's  ears  like  the 
rJ?Pet  of  the  last  angel.  What  a  terrible 
«nuhment  did  she  endure  for  her  sin ;  but  she 


would  again  attempt  to  soften  this  hard  heart. 
She  could  not  leave  him. 

"  No,"  she  cried,  '*  I  will  not  leave  you.  Father, 
hear  me;  father  pardon  me!"  and  again  she 
embraced  his  knees  and  watered  them  with  her 
tears. 

In  vain  did  the  blind  man  attempt  to  repehher. 

"  For  the  sake  of  my  mother,  who  looks  down 
upon  her  child,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  inex- 
pressible love  with  which  I  have  tended  you,  for- 
give me!  Take  me  again  to  your  heart!  Ah, 
how  many,  what  countless  times,  have  I  wished 
to  throw  myself  into  your  arms.  Father,  a  word, 
only  one  word ;  do  not  refuse  it !  *' 

Thus  she  implored  him.  Then  there  was  a 
moment  of  silence.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  she 
had  gained  the  victory.  Perhaps  the  count  might 
have  felt  an  emotion  of  heart  that  threatened  to 
master  him.  But  he  soon  threw  off  the  gentler 
feeling  as  a  feminine  weakness. 

"  I  never  left  you,  but  you  forsook  me,"  he  said 
with  pitiless  severity.  "You  have  brought  shame 
and  dishonour  upon  a  race  which  belonged  to  the 
most  virtuous  in  the  whole  country.  No,  it  is  not 
possible ;  I  have  cut  you  off !  You  no  longer  be- 
long to  us.  You  have  no  longer  any  part  with 
me.    Away  from  the  precincts  of  this  house  !  " 

And  while  he  uttered  these  words,  not  in  blind 
passion  but  with  evident  consideration,  he  freed 
himself  from  the  embraces  of  his  daughter,  and 
with  outstretched  arms  turned  towards  the  door. 

Anna  still  knelt ;  but  in  vain  did  she  raise  her 
clasped  hands  to  him. 

"Father,"  she  cried,  in  a  tone  which  might  have 
softened  a  stone,  "  father,  you  dare  not  thus  send 
me  from  you.  I  am  and  must  remain  your  child, 
your  own  flesh  and  blood.  Remember  that  our 
almighty  God  Himself  pardons  the  sinner  who 
turns  to  him  repentant.  Forgive  me,  oh  forgive 
me!" 

But  all  was  in  vain. 

"  Cease,  you  mad  woman,"  cried  the  count  in 
his  most  wrathful  tone.  **  Do  you  mean  to'  make 
a  fool  of  me  ?  Hence  !  it  is  enough  that  I  have 
been  betrayed  by  you  once.  Leave  this  house  this 
moment  if  you  do  not  wish  me  to  call  the  servants 
to  my  assistance." 

As  he  said  this  he  again  turned  away  from  his 
daughter  who  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  leave  him 
and liardly  heard  his  words. 

"  Let  me  kiss  your  hand,  father,  only  impress 
upon  it  one  kiss  and  I  will  leave  you  for  ever.^' 

"Away!"  cried  the  old  man  trembling  with 
anger.  "  You  had  no  pity  for  my  gray  hairs,  but 
covered  them  with  shame ;  away  from  me  !  " 

He  was  silent  as  if  to  hear  whether  his  child 
rose  to  go.  With  a  cry  of  anguish  Anna  turned 
towards  the  door. 

At  that  moment  a  loud  cry  was  heard  from  one 
ot  the  t>oxes.    All  eyes  were  directed  above. 

"  &e  silent,  inhuman  creature !  What  are  you 
doing  with  her  ?  She  is  my  child,  my  Anna,  my 
Anna ! " 

And  Joachim  de  Lemos  was  standing  in  his  box, 
with  flaming  eyes  and  a  face  glowing  with  anger, 
while  he  stretched  out  his  arm  as  if  in  revenge 
against  the  unnatural  father. 

A  cold  shudder  ran  through  the  veins  of  the 
spectators  at  this.    The  looks  of  all  the  house 
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were  fixed  upon  that   bex,  and  then  first   did 

Joachim  de  Lemos  become  aware  of  ^hat  he  had 
one  and  what  he  was.  He  sank  back  into  his 
chair  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

But  soon  a  pair  of  loving  arms  were  thrown 
around  him,  a  tearful  face  bent  over  him  and 
covered  his  with  kisses,  and  a  soft  voice  whispered 
in  his  ear : 

•'  You  are  restored  to  me." 

"Anna,  my  child,  my  dear  daughter,"  replied 
the  happy  father,  "it  is  you  I  have  to  thank  for 
this." 

The  report  soon  spread  through  the  house :  "He 
is  well,  his  senses  have  retumea.  His  daughter's 
playing  of  that  piece  has  brought  it  about."  On 
all  sides  such  words  as  these  were  heard,  and  tears 
of  grateful  emotion  poured  down. 

The  representation  was  broken  off.  The  whole 
house  was  as  one  man ;  and  after  a  last  round 
of  applause,  which  Anna  and  her  father  received 
with  grateful  acknowledgements,  every  one  with- 
drew. This  was  the  first  and  last  appearance  of 
Anna  de  Lemos  on  the  stage. 

The  fifth  act  of  the  little  drama  had  a  happier 
termination  for  Anna  de  Lemos  than  for  her 
namesake,  who  soon  after  her  repulse  was  called 
for  by  her  father  when  on  his  death-bed,  in  order 
that  he  might  ask  pardon  of  his  ill-treated  child. 

Anna  de  Lemos  soon  after  this  evening  married 
an  affluent  tradesman  in  Lisbon.  In  the  year  1849 
she  fell  a  prey  to  the  cholera,  which  at  that  time 
desolated  Europe,  two  years  after  the  decease  of 
her  father. 


SOME  SELF-COLLECTED  EPITAPHS. 


iHOUGH  racy  if  not  absolutely  incon- 
gruous, epitaphs  are  common,  and 
that  several  quaint,  curious  or  ele- 
gant examples  of  the  same  have 
already  appeared  in  print,  yet  is  the 
authenticity  of  many  of  these  doubtful,  and  col- 
lectors pass  others  on  from  one  to  another  without, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  exercising  much,  if  any,  care  in 
their  arrangement  or  verification  of  them.  This 
is  not  however,  the  place  to  discuss  this  phase  of 
the  question,  and  my  object  in  entering  the  list  of 
contributors  is  simply  to  submit  a  few  specimens 
of  my  own  special  gathering — for  whose  accuracy 
I  can  myself  personally  vouch— and  leave  the  rest 
to  the  judgment  of  my  readers.  I  have  been  all 
my  life  a,  not,  I  hope,  an  irreverent  visitor  to  grave- 
yards and  historic  sites  or  monuments  of  all  kinds, 
and  I  have  especially  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
with  those  remoter  or  obscurer  rustic  places  that 
escape  the  search  of  the  collector  and  the 
mouldering  tombstones  of  which 

With  uocouth  thymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd 
Implore  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

My  connection  of  many  years  standing  with  one 
of  the  public  departments  of  the  State,  has  given 
me  unusual  opportunities  of  gratiiyin|f  this  harm- 
less taste ;  and  though  one  may  visit  a  score  of 
these  places  without  coming  across  anything  un- 
usual, yet  is  the  search  not  always  fruitless,  and  one 
sometimes  meets  a  date  or  an  allusion  in  out-of- 


the-way  or  unused  cemeteries  that  may  hdp  to 
clear  up  disputed  points  of  local  history  or  chcoo* 
ology.  There  is,  all  the  same,  it  must  be  coo* 
fessed,  a  vast  amount  of  sameness  among  ceni& 
teries  of  all  kinds,  so  much  so,  indeed,  is  this  t^ 
case  that  one  may  say  of  them : 

Faciet  non  omnibus  uua  hec  dtvenatamea 
S«d  qualis  delet  esse  torribus, 

and  the  "plentiful  lack"  of  visitors  to  tinik 
accounted  trom  other  grounds  than  those  tint  re- 
connected with  the  mdancholy  associatioos,  theff 
feneral  tout-ensemble  and  surroundings  i&s^ 
his  being  so,  while  the  time  at  my  coimniBi 
was  necessarily  limited,  my  stock  of  "  extracts"  % 
also,  I  fear,  rather  limited,  and  some  of  those  tMI 
relied  on  most  were,  I  found  on  a  subseqaent  con 
parison  of  my  notes  with  one  or  more  of  the  quasll 
curious  or  elegant  compilers  noted  above,  ki 
stalled  by  them.  If  they  escaped  these  they  f« 
sure  to  be  found  in  the  local  guide-book,  and. 
was  more  than  once  annoyed  at  finding  th 
several  of  the  decaying  inscriptions  1  had  1 
laboriously  copied  in  the  church  or  grav^ys 
hard  by  were  known  by  heart  to  the  ostlers  ai 
waiters  of  my  inn. 

When  stationed,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Wanin|tt 
I  visited,  as  is  my  wont,  the  grave^yard  at  III 
wall,  and  was  not  much- surprised  at  finding  ( 
following  in  it.  I  had,  I  fancy,  seen  it  elsewltf 
and  it  is,  also,  I  presume,  in  one  or  other  of  i 
stock  collections,  but  nevertheless  was  it  my(M 
individual  and  unaided  ''  find,"  and  as  such 
here  reproduce  it : 

Here  lies  a  foithful  honest  friend 

Deny  it,  if  you  can 
He  never  paid  a  lawyer's  bill 

Nor  caused  another  man. 

This  reminded  me  of  an  epitaph  I  had 
the  old  cemetery  of  Aghadoe,  Co.  Kerry,  \ 
represented  that  one  Hugh  Falvejr — who  vasi 
to  have  attained  the  patriarchal  age  of  1141  ^ 
had  *'  never  took  a  dhrop  of  doctur's  stha 
he  died,"  and  though  I  am,  just  now,  ua 
name  the  locale  of  the  following  inscriptioiil 
feel  that  it  must  be  one  or  other  of  the  "'' 
acres  "  above  referred  to : 

Adieu  dear  Partner  of  my  Life 
Thou  wert  a  good  and  faithful  Wife 
The  Lord  thy  virtues  could  no  longer  vpst 
But  tent  for  the  Heavenly  virtues  to  share. 

Passing  hence  into  Wales,  and  having  looll 
in  vain  for  any  specimen  of  the  quaint,  curkmsl 
elegant  order  at  Chester,  and  one  or  two  oti 

S laces  in  that  vicinity,  I  visited  the  grave-yardi 
lold,  Flintshire,  in  April,  1880.  The  sexto«« 
called  my  attention  to  the  subjoined  insciiptioi 
and  one  of  these  displays  such  a  carious  nu 
application  of  grammar  as  only  an  i^orant  stoa 
cutter  could  be  guilty  of.  But  Engh^h  was,  sol 
fifty  years  ago  or  so,  a  foreign  tongue  anw* 
workmen  of  this  class  in  this  part  of  Wales;  ai 
there  are  even  now  hundreds  of  well-tcMio  pa 
sons  in  the  remote  parts  of  that  dominion  ^ 
cannot  speak  or  even  understand  a  word  oiot 
language.  The  second  is  cleariy  one  o?the  st« 
epitaphs  of  the  *'  trade,"  which  is  to  be  found  a 
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DOst  if  not  in  all  the  collections,  and  I  merely  re- 
prodace  it  because  I  copied  it  myself  on  the  spot 
on  the  occasion  here  referred  to : 

His  soul  with  patience  did  endued 

Great  tickneM  was  rattain 
Medicine  and  Art  could  not  tncceed 

Death  eased  him  from  hit  pain. 


IB-That  there  will  no  one  be  bniied  in  this  graTe  after  the 
hMkoTAane  Woods. 

k  Other  one  reads  as  follows  : 

Life  like  an  Inn  where  travellers  stay 

Sone  only  breakfast  and  away  ; 
Othen  to  dinner  sUy  and  are  well  fed 

The.older  only  snp  and  go  to  bed. 
Long  is  the  bill  who  lingers  out  the  day 
[  He  that  goes  the  soonest  has  the  least  to  pay. 

iBOe  Staying  for  a  few  days  at  Bournemouth,  in 

^  1881 , 1  visited  with  others  the  fine  old  priory 

kh  of  Christ  Church,  and  inquiring  as  usual 

hstaoces  of  ceotenarianism  or  other  evidence 

feaint  device  or  curious  legend  among  the 

k  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  my  attention 

t  directed  to  the  following.    I  now  much  re- 

K  that  I  cannot  exactly  recall  the  circumstances 

ier  which  they  were  written  or  to  which  they 

|r,  bat  one  of  them  clearly  implies  violence  or 

I  play  of  one  kind  or  another — probably,  how- 

ti  a  mere  disinterment  of  the  remains  only  is 

Memplated— and  for  the  rest  some  local  reader 

I  be  able  to  remove  or  explain  the  difficulty  : 

We  arre  Not  Slayne  But 

Raysd  to  Life 

Bnt  to  be  Buried  Twice 

By  Men  of  Strife 

What  Rest  Could  the  Living  Have 

When  Dead  Had  None 

Agree  Amongst  Ycu 

Here  We  Tu  Are  One 

Here  Ronis  ?  Died  April 

I  17—1641 

J.R. 

I  Other  simply  commemorates  the  death  by 
•niog  of  a  child,  and  there  is,  at  the  top  of  the 

f,  a  rough  carving  of  a  face  with  the  letters 
at  either  side  of  it — thus : 

B  N 

At  the  Ba«tem  End  of  this  free 

btone,  here  doeth  ly  the  Li  tie 

Bone  of  Water  Spuner 

that  fine  boy  that  was  bis 

Friend's  only  joy  he  was 

Dronnd  at  Melbam's  H ridge 

the  aoth  of  August  1691. 

^  late  chaplain  on  the  Bengal  establishment 
le  roe  the  following  Latin  inscription  from  a 
feh  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  in  the 
cvc-yard  of  which  it  then  existed.  It  was  com- 
^  by  a  dissenting  minister  and  reads  thus : 

Tempui  est  brevis :  Sum  Secodeorsum  Mori 

1  ought.  I  suppose,  be  translated  in  this  wise  : 
iroe  is  short :  I  am  cut  down  to  lie  on  my 
-k.**  I  lately  saw  an  inscription  on  a  window 
a  suburb  of"^  London  which  indicated  that — 
^nc  fenestra  {sic)  fieri  fuit^'^  and  there  is 
Hherthat  might  pass  for  a  counterpart  to  it,  in 
■  Christ  Church  graveyard,  just  described, 
ch  runs  as  follows : 


Infra  hoc  lepulchrum 
reliquiae  positae  sunt 
Of  Anne  The  Wife  of 

John  Taylor 
Who  Died  etc.,  etc. 

The  first  two  lines  are  obviously  copied  from 
some  other  monument  and  would  as  clearly  cover 
anything  that  might  follow;  whereas,  the  re- 
mainder should,  to  be  applicable  or  even  intel- 
ligible, have  a  different  and  more  complex  con- 
struction, and  our  author  was  too  diffident  of  his 
Latin  to  proceed  farther.  He  therefore  chose 
the  wiser  part  and  completed  the  inscription  in 
his  own  more  familiar  English. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  boast  of  Hugh 
Falvey's  friends  to  the  effect  that  he  "  never  took 
a  dhrop  of  doctur*s  sthuff  afore  the  week  he  died," 
and  Mr.  Lenihan,  the  historian  of  Limerick  gives 
the  epitaph  of  a  countryman  who  erected  a 
mausoleum  "to  the  memory  of  my  posterity."  I 
saw  a  very  similar  inscription  in  a  graveyard  near 
Thaududno,  but  I  had  not  "  tablets  "  with  me  at 
the  time,  and  the  following  which  I  copied  ^ro* 
prio  manu^  in  the  Protestant  cathedral  of  Limerick 
must  close  this  short  series : 

Memento  Mory 
Here  lieth  Uttel  Samuel 
Harrington,  that  great  under- 
taker, of  famous  citties 
Clock  and  Chime  Maker 
He  made  his  one  tune  goe 
early  and  latter,  but  now 
he  is  returned  to  Good  his  Cre- 
ator, 19th  November  then  he 
Seest,  and  for  his  Memory 
This  here  is  pleast  by  his 
Son  Ben  1693. 

As  to  the  so-called  grotesque  and  witty  epitaphs 
of  which  one  hears  so  much  in  the  papers  and 
elsewhere,  the]|r  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
in  the  cemeteries  visited  bv  me.  I  looked  in  vain 
for  every  equivalent  of  sucn  a  fiinny  inscription  as 
the  following,  which  I  learnt,  by  the  way,  from 
the  late  Bishop  Milman  of  Calcutta : 

Here  lies  MoU 

Toll  oU 

A  Rejoicing  HnsbAud, 

and  I  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  mv  search  for 
any  parallel  to  either  of  those  that  follow  : 

Here  lies  at  last  prevaricating  Will 
He  loudly  lied  in  life  and  now  lies  still. 

Here  lies  Susan  Grey 

Who  would  if  she  could,  but  she  couldn't  stay 
She  had  two  bad  legs  and  a  very  bad  cough 
But  the  two  bad  legs  they  carried  her  off. 

But  such  quaint  or  curious  specimens  have  been 
lately  laid  before  the  public  that  one  hesitates 
about  doubting  the  authenticity  of  others  of  like 
import  or  character,  and  I  saw  nothing  in  either 
cemetery  or  church  that  indicated  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  bereaved  survivors  to  improve  the  oc- 
casion by  representing  themselves  as  the  succes- 
sors of  their  departed  sires  or  other  progenitors. 
There  was  no  •*  Landlord  of  the  Lion,"  or  "  beuve 
inconsolable  Foumier  "  to  proclaim  their  callings 
from  the  grav^,  or  even  insinuate  that  their  re- 
spective businesses  would  be  carried  on  as  here- 
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tofore  under  improved  management.  And  as  to 
those  epitaphs  which  may  be  called  for  want  of  a 
better  designation,  the  "beary  eulogistic"  they 
are  to  be  found,  by  the  dozen,  in  remote  country 
churches  or  churchyards.  It  struck  me^  on  read- 
ing several  of  these  effusions  that  their  laudatory 
pomposity  or  extravagance  bore  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  to  the  obscurity  of  their  subjects  or  sur- 
roundings ;  but  every  due  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  feelings  that  inspired  or  prompted 
them,  and  who  knows,  after  all,  that 

Perhaps  id  this  neglected  spot  it  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  Celestial  fire 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd 
Or  wak'd  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

w.  c. 


[Following  on  the  above  interesting  collection 
we  add  a  few  very  curious  epitaphs  sent  us  by  a 
constant  contributor,  with  whose  nom-de-plume, 
•'Ambrose,**  our  readers  are  well  acquainted.] 

In  the  church  of  West  Allington,  Devon,  is  the 
following  extraordinary  epitaph ;  it  appears  to  be  a 
most  successful  attempt  to  make  a  monumental 
stone,  serve  both  as  a  memorial  to  a  deceased  per- 
son and  also  to  administer  a  severe  reproof  to  the 
parson  of  the  time : 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Daniel  Jeffery  the  Son  of  Michael 
Jeffeiy  and  Joan  hit  Wife  he  was  bnried  ye  at  day  of  September 
X746  and  in  ye  eighteenth  year  ol  his  age.  Thit  yonth  When 
in  his  sickness  lay  did  for  the  minitter  Send~that  he  would 
Come  and  With  him  Pray— But  he  would  not  atend.  But  When 
this  young  man  Buried  was  The  minister  did  him  admit— he 
ehould  be  caned  into  church— that  he  might  money  geet  By  this 
70a  See  what  man  will  dwo— to  geet  money  if  he  can^who  did 
refuse  to  come  pray— by  the  Foresaid  young  man. 

The  following  epitaph  is  to  be  found  in  the 
church  of  Pewsey,  Dorset : 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

Lady  O'Leary, 

Great  Niece  of  Burke 

commonly  called  the  Sublime. 

She  was 

Bland,  Passionate,  and  deeply  Religious : 

also  she  painted  in  water  colours 

and  tent  several  pictures 

to  the  exhibition. 

She  was  first  cousin 

to  Lady  Jones ; 

and  of  such 

is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

The  familiar  epitaph  of  Franklin,  the  celebrated 
American  printer,  will  still  bear  transcription,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  effusion  popular  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century : 

TbaBody 

of 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

Itt  contents  torn  out. 

And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,) 

Lies  here  food  for  worms. 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost. 

For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more 

In  a  new 

And  more  beautiful  Bdition 

corrected  and  amended 

By 

The  Author. 


The  ^otesque  mixture  of  pure  and  undiluted 
Paganism  and  blasphemy,  in  the  following  (from 
Henfield  Church,  Sussex)  is  in  the  highest  degree 
revolting,  and  well  illustrates  the  popular  state  of 
mind  at  this  period  : 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Ann  Kenwallmenii  A  vtrtsoa 
and  worthy  matron  of  pietie  who  d  j^d  in  the  68th  jw  of  ha 
age  Anno  Dai.  16J3.  Here  als'>e  lyeth  the  body  ot  lletdto 
Rainsford  her  grandchild  the  Sonne  of  her  daofhter  Uarythi 
departed  hence  on  the  sist  day  of  May  Aoao  Oni.  1627  iidi 
ninth  yeer  of  his  age. 

Great  Jove  hath  lost  his  Gaanymede  I  koow 
Which  made  him  seek  another  here  below 
And  findinge  cone,  not  one  like  onto  tbit 
Hath  ta'ne  him  hence  into  eteraatt  blist 
Cease  then  for  thy  deer  Meneleb  to  weep 
God's  <*arlinge  was  too  good  for  tbes  to  k"ep 
But  rather  joye  in  this  great  favour  givea 
A  child  is  made  a  saint  in  heaveo. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  efPusions  of  sochi 
worldly,  grotesque  or  adulatory  character  as  thi 
above,  to  the  Christian  legends,  inscribed  on  tbi 
monuments  of  pre- Reformation  time.  These  cob* 
tain  no  laboured  eulogy,  no  confident  boasting 
none  of  that  presumptuous  wording,  so  commai 
now-a-days  even  ;  all  that  needed  to  be  said  1 
said  in  a  few  simple  Latin  or  English  words,  whid 
generally  conclude  with  a  touching  pnjfer  k 
God's  mercy  and  for  the  sufi&ages  of  theliviog. 

"  Hie  iacet,'/  or  •*  Orate  pro  anima,"  aie  Rca 
rally  the  first,  "cuius  anime  propicietv  Deo 
Amen,"  the  concluding  words ;  or  if  in  £ogiii 

perhaps,  **  Pray  for  ye  soule  of .    Oft«^ 

soule  and  on  all  Christian  soules  may  God  bal 
mercie,  for  Jesu's  sake.  Amen."  WMe  oft 
from  the  hands  or  mouths  of  kneeling  effigi 
issue  scrolls  bearing  such  pious  ejacuUtioDS  1 
the  following,  **  Jesu  fili  Dei  miserere  met 
"  Mater  Dei  memento  mei."  "  Bone  Jeso  a 
mihi  Jesus."  "  Misericordias  Domini  in  eH 
num  cantabo."  '*Quinque  vulnera  Dd  fl 
medicina  mei."  "  Credo  videre  bona  Domia 
terra  viventium."  * 

In  Burford  Church,  Ozon,  are  two  effigies,^ 
whose   hands    issue    scrolls  inscribed: 
moder  mayde  cler  (pure)  have  m'cy  on  ae, 
Spycer."     "And  on  me,  Alys  his  wyff,h^ 
thi  joyesfyve." 

Much  may  be  learnt  both  of  individuals 
their  times  by  the  careful  study  of  raooi 
and  their  accompanying  inscriptions,  while 
monuments  themselves  are  often  of  no  little 
terest.  Ambrose. 


Mother  o(^ 


*  "  Jesns,  Son  of  Ood,  have  mercy  on  me.** 
rememoer  me. 
•'I  wUl  sinff  4 
*' The  five  Wonnds  < 
the  goodness  < 


Turkish  Proverbs.— He  who  seeks  a  fnj 
exempt  from  all  faults  remains  without  frieoaj 
Death  is  a  black  camel  which  kneels  before  en 
door.  The  night  is  pregnant  with  the  morflj 
God  knows  what  the  dawn  will  shine  upon,  u 
lazy  man  says  "I  have  no  strength."  Patienoj 
the  key  to  joy.  Fame  is  not  acquired  oa  a  fieati 
bed.  Receive  your  thoughts  like  guests,  and  tw 
^  your  desires  like  children. 
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**HE    OBF,VKJ>   AN    IMPULSK   THAT   WOULD   NOT    TSE   STRUGGLED  WITM," 


Sfjertornc;  or,  tbe  ^jamt  at  l^t  Jfffur  Mags* 

By    EDWARD    HENEAGE    DERING, 

^hor  of  the  "  Chic/iains  Dju^kfcr  and  other  Poems,"'    "  Grefs   Cmtrt^^^   etc,   etc. 


CHAPTER  XV,—[Omtinued.) 

E  stop  awhile  in  the  doorway — the  natural 

position  of  those  who  neither  dance  nor 

talk^  and  we  watch  the  pretty  scene — 

pretty  scene  it  is,  whatever  the  school   of 

itus  JuQtor  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
■*y  that  the  round  dances  and  free-and-easy 
^s  of  modero  ball-rooms  are  favourable  to 
|Mrs  and  modesty  on  the  whole,  and  do  not 
to  wear  away  that  chivalrous  reverence  for  ' 
"^*  which,  if  a  young^  man  has  not,  he  begins 
*ilh  miDd  and  heart  diseased,  would  be  to  j 
740  ^°  ^ssertioD  more  conspicuous  for  its  bold-  | 


ness  than  for  its  conformity  with  experience  ;  but 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  fresh  bloom  of  girl- 
hood, seen  with  its  effect  heightened,  not  altered, 
by  attractively  picturesque  dresses  and  a  clear 
mass  of  soft  light,  is  a  very  pretty  thing  to  look  at. 
And  no  doubt  every  man  did,  according  to  his 
measure,  perceive  that  it  was  so,  whether  distinctly 
aware  of  his  own  impressioD  or  not  j  every  one, 
that  is  to  say,  except  Moreton,  to  whom  the  whole 
scene  appeared,  not  indeed  distorted,  nor  dis- 
coloured, but  apart  from  him,  separated  by  his 
own  removal  from  the  orbit  of  that  little  world. 
To  him  it  truly  was  as  if  it  wer|^  ngt^.  ^ 
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Two  practical  difficulties  arose  without  delay. 
How  could  he  not  dance  with  the  ubiquitous  and 
ever  Energizing  Miss  Hermione  without  seeming 
rude,  or  dance  with  her  without  stumbling  over 
some  of  the  unlucky  questions  that  she  was  sure 
to  ask  persistently  f  And  how  could  he  not  ask 
Miss  Arden  to  dance,  or,  if  he  danced  with  her, 
keep  silent  ? 

With  both  these  difficulties— difficulty  is  no 
word  for  the  last,  he  dealt  in  a  practical  manner, 
as  might  be  expected  (though,  perhaps,  it  would 
not)  from  the  state  of  nis  mind  at  the  time ;  for 
really  deep  feeling  is  practical,  and  makes  the 
mind  so.  To  escape  from  Miss  Hermione's 
questionings  without  seeming  rude  there  was  no 
way  but  the  pardonable,  though  not  quite  original 
-fraud,  of  coming  conspicuously  towards  her,  and 
carefully  getting  himself  into  a  dead  block  between 
two  resolute  dowagers,  a  servant  carrying  a  tray 
to  the  musicians,  and  a  tall,  bearded  curate  talking 
to  a  stout  young  lady  of  aspect  fierce  ;  which  is 
just  what  he  did  two  or  three  times,  with  variations 
of  detail,  according  to  circumstances.  And  he  did 
it  gravely,  almost  stolidly,  from  blind  instinct,  not 
even  seemg  the  grim  absurdity  of  the  thing.  This 
went  on  for  nearly  an  hour,  when,  finding  himself 
in  an  ante-room  where  Miss  Arden  and  some  ladies 
were  sitting,  he  obeyed  an  impulse  that  would  not 
be  struggled  with,  and  after  one  or  two  common- 
place remarks  about  a  fine  landscape  hanging 
on  the  wall,  asked  her  to  dance.  It  happened 
that  she  was  disengaged,  and  when  the  next 
quadrille  had  begun,  he  was  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  escape  from  a  position  in  which 
pleasure  and  pam  could  be  recognized,  but  not 
distinguished. 

At  first  he  could  say  nothing,  think  of  nothing, 
but  trembled  inwardly,  and  laboured  without 
intention  to  regain  the  power  of  utterance. 
Shakespeare's  words,  "cold  obstruction,"  can 
alone  express  the  state  in  which  he  was,  and  in 
which  he  then  believed  himself  to  have  remained 
very  long,  though  it  really  lasted  an  unappreciable 
time,  so  intense  was  the  effort  he  made  to  force 
himself  out  of  it.  What  he  said,  when  he  did 
speak,  (whether  accidentally,  or  through  uncon- 
scious cerebation,  who  shall  say?)  was  just  what 
he  would  have  been  likely  to  feel  under  the  circum- 
stances.   He  said : 

"  How  the  people  crowded  in  one  spot  at 
Hazely  after  luncheon  !  and  not  for  a  short  time, 
but  all  the  time,  so  that  I— one—nobody  could  get 
to — anywhere." 

Now,  if  that  meant  anything,  and  had  to  be 
translated  into  its  only  possible  meaning,  it  would 
stand  thus : 

"  I  care  for  no  other  woman  in  the  world,  and  I 
feel  that  I  have  no  chance ;  therefore  I  wish  you 
to  believe  that  I  intend  to  seem  as  if  I  didn't 
care:  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  don't  mshyou  to 
believe  that  I  don't  care." 

And,  if  any  man,  being  exactly  in  Moreton's 
position  could  act  otherwise  at  such  a  moment,  he 
must  be  very,  very — something  or  other.  He  must 
possess  the  self-control  of  a  saint  or  have  no  feeling 
at  all.  But  then  in  the  one  case  he  could  not,  and 
in  the  other  he  would  not,  have  been  exactly  in 
"Jhat  position. 

Miss  Arden  looked  up  with  t'\iLt  charmingly 


natural  expression  of  interest  which  is  so  delightful 
to  every  one  except  to  the  man. who  ijfeould  Ukett 
monopolize  it,  and  dreads  the  answer  he  eipeoB 
it  to  give.  Ic  was  the  same  expression  which,  ti 
within  the  last  four  and  twenty  hours,  had^peared 
to  him  so  simply  charming  that  he  could  notbavt 
realized  the  possibility  of  any  accidental  chaogt 
in  his  admiration  of  it;  and  now,  when  herbcaBfr 
ful  eyes  were  raised  as  before,  their  pure  ^ 
colouring  what  it  rested  on,  as  the  raysrftfte 
harvest  moon  colour  the  landscape  where  it s&aes, 
he  looked  nervously  down  and  about,  dirohieeiv 
through  his  eyelashes  the  handle  of  her  ix^m 
the  glove  of  the  hand  that  held  it.  But  ^«u 
speaking,  answering  him ;  and  he  mustagaiosii 
something,  without  being  better  prepared  to  u 
what  he  meant,  or  clearly  knowing  what  hemetii 
than  before.    She  said  : 

"  Yes,  I  saw  you  in  the  distance  just  bcforej 
came  to  the  portrait-gallery.  But  you  went  a« 
so  early." 

Moreton  was  now  at  his  wits'  end,  and  nearifi 
the  end  of  his  self-control.  "  I  saw  you  in  the  a 
tance."  and  **  you  went  away  so  early,"  rangj 
his  ears,  and  his  heart  vibrated  as  he  recalled  i 
tones  of  her  voice  immediately  after  she  k 
spoken.  He  idealized  those  tones  after  the  moi 
of  irrepressible  wishes. 

"God  help  me!"  he  said  within  himself,! 
the  exclamation  seemed  audible  to  him,  so  thai 
held  his  breath  involuntarily,  as  if  be  might 
overheard. 

"  I  went  away,  because — I  couldn't  stay,'* 
said. 

And  then,  because  her  beautiful  eyes  look( 
appeared  to  look,  puzzled  as  to  the  roeaoi 
what  he  had  said,  he  repeated  the  words 
nervously  than  before,  adding : 

**  And  I  couldn't  stay  because  I  was— I 
— indeed,  I  felt  it  was  impossible— as  it 
could  not— ought  not " 

Mary  Arden  turned  her  head  almost 
ceptibly  away,  and  her  long  eyelashes  feB 
eyes  that  just  before  had  looked  up  withi 
confidence.  Those  four  broken  sentences,? 
sudden  loss  of  power  to  control  his  own 
hide  the  expression  of  voice,  look,  and 
told  a  tale  whose  meaning  no  woman  coold 
understand. 

Whilst  he  was  reproaching  himself  forwil 
had  said,  yet  trying  in  vain  to  see  how  he  C 
have  resi:»ted  the  impulse  to  say  it,  there  i^ 
slight  change  of  colour  in  her  cheeks,  a  pale 
hue,  too  gradual  for  a  blush,  and  then  a  ^ 
paleness  that  might  have  been  caused  by  i 
or  even  by  the  colour  of  the  light  where  she 
for  the\iindow  curtains  behind  her  were  gi 
and  the  light  was  rather  strong. 

The  dance  ended  either  just  then  or  soon 
but  he  could  neither  measure  that  time 
remember  how  it  passed— so  protracted  < 
seem  while  it  lasted,  so  short  when  it  had 
by.  He  spoke  no  more,  made  no  effort  to  fif> 
yet  was  unable  to  tear  himself  fix>m  the  spot 
too,  remained  silent  now,  and  by  d^rett  ■"'* 
whether  instinctively  or  in  consequence  of 
from  the  crowd  which  was  beginning  to 
after  the  dance,  who  can  tell  ?  Such  ao 
in  such  a  giri  is  like  the  rose- tint  cf  thecariy  ^ 
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OD  a  summer's  morning  :  you  can  appreciate  its 
pure  and  iDimitable  beauty,  but  you  can  neither  see 
the  light  itself,  nor  trace  the  outline  of  its  reflec- 
tioo. 

Someone  came  up,  and  apparently  disengaged, 
began  talking  to  her.  Moreton  drew  back  with  a 
sodden  effort,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  fixing 
bis  eyes  in  a  resolute,  almost  dogged  manner  on 
the  ground,  left  the  ball-room. 

"What  have  I  said  ?  "  were  the  first  words  that 
took  shape  in  his  mind.  **  What  have  I  said  ? 
and  what  did  I  mean  by  it  ?  and  what  did  she 
ttiderstand  it  to  mean  ?  Why  did  I  not  plead 
IBM  sudden  business  or  forgotten  engagement, 
]  Up  off  without  giving  any  reason — do  anything, 
I-  lifter  than  place  myself  m  such  a  position  as  I 

femyselfdnftinto?^' 
r  He  passed  through  the  room,  rapidly  making 
tJfeway  among  the  crowd  without  seeing  it;  and 
rttc  crowd,  which,  like  others  of  its  kind,  looked 
I «)  much  and  observed  so  little,  made  its  way,  if 
flot  without  seeing,  at  least  without  particularly 
[teticing  him. 

iThere  was  one  person  who  took  notice,  but  he 
™  not  in  the  crowd  at  that  moment :  it  was 
Bberbome.  He  was  standing  behind  the  door  of 
Jl  smaller  drawing-room,  where  people  were  sitting 
Mown  in  twos  and  threes,  oftener  m  twos,  within 
pe  shadow  of  the  ball-room.  Another  door 
jpened  into  a  conservatory,  which  opened  on  the 
ferrace;  and  Moreton,  desiring  nothing  distinctly, 
ftcep^t  to  go  anywhere  out  of  the  way,  was 
bnying  as  quickly  as  he  could  in  that  direction, 
Aen  a  sudden  crowding  in  a  narrow  space,  among 
p  ottomans  and  sofas,  brought  him  close  to  the 
fot  where  Sherborne  was.  A  voice  that  certainly 
m  Sherborne's,  but  a  very  unpleasant  specimen 
iit,  addressed  itself  to  him  slowly  and  with  much 
■tensible  deliberation,  first  in  a  short  artificial 
Hgh,  and  then  in  these  words : 
/•So  you're  off,  as  the  man  said  to  his  head 
pen  he  couldn't  tell  his  own  name." 
JCoreton,  pre-occupied  as  he  was,  and  quite  in- 
•totive  to  everythmg  except  his  own  present 
CD,  started  at  the  sound ;  but  he  answered 
at  hesitation,  "  Yes,  to-morrow,"  and  edging 
%^y  through  the  group  of  people  that  stood 
en  him  and  the  conservatory,  walked  on. 
veen  the  small  drawing-room  and  the  con- 
Uory  there  was  a  sort  of  ante-room,  half 
og-room,  half  greenhouse,  separated  from  the 
Ber  by  glass  only,  from  the  latter  by  the  wall  of 
B  house.  It  had  two  sofas  covered  with  blue  and 
gte  chintz,  a  nondescript  vase  or  two,  some 
proan  matting,  and  two  heavy  folding  doors.  As 
kwent  through  this  little  room,  which  was  now 
Wliantly  lighted,  he  saw  the  Zouave  talking  very 
jmestly  to  the  youngest  Miss  Arden — and  so  did 
Mrboroe  from  the  other  door. 
Passing  through  the  conservatory  and  out  upon 
te  terrace,  he  gave  one  look  at  the  lighted  rooms, 
w  turning  away  from  the  house,  walked  on 
owly,  in  a  direction  which  he  took  without  choice 
'intention. 

"Shall  I  go  off  at  once,"  he  thought— " now, 
^  not  return  to  fetch  my  hat— and  write  some 
fcnse,  running  the  risk  of  whether  they  think  me 
^  or  anything  else  that  I  may  seem  ?" 
out  he  made  no  answer  to  his  own  question, 


though  he  asked  it  repeatedly  in  different  forms  of 
words,  and  put  it  to  his  will  without  words. 

If  Horace's  opinion  be  true,  as  no  doubt  it  is 
generally,  that  crossing  the  sea  does  not  enable  us 
to  leave  our  sorrows  behind,  the  inference  is,  that 
a  lonely  stroll  by  very  fitful  moonlight  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  have  a  comforting  influence  over  a 
man  situated  as  Moreton  was ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
farther  he  went  the  more  miserable  he  felt.  The 
heavy  mist,  the  dead  stillness,  and  the  sharp  chill 
of  the  dew  on  the  grass,  emphasized  and  elaborated 
the  impressions  of  the  ball-room,  epitomizing  from 
time  to  time  the  whole  subject  in  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions so  rapidly  that  they  were  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable.    For  instance : 

"  I  had  no  right  to  say  what  I  said  to  her,  unless 
I  had  been  justified  in  saying  more.  I  shouldn't 
have  been  justified,  because  I  felt  that —  what  did 
I  feel  about  it  ?  that  she  would  or  would  not ;  for 
whether  she  would  and  her  father  would  not.  or 
whether  both  she  and  her  father  would  not — God 
help  me !  If  I  were  not  a  Catholic,  and  have  con- 
solations which  unaided  humanity  dreams  not  of, 
1  should  go  mad." 

Then,  after  a  while,  he  made  a  great  effort  to 
think,  if  not  to  feel  more  calmly ;  and  he  thought 
in  this  manner : 

**  Why  am  I  so  sure  that  it  is  impossible — UsAe 
would  ?  I  don't  think  her  father  is  worldly,  and  I 
have  now  about  a  thousand  a  year — which  is  surely 
enough  to  live  upon,  and  I  am  quite  as  well  bom 
as  they  are,  if  that  is  of  any  use  in  these  days.  I 
am  wrong,  as  well  as  a  fool,  to  give  it  up  till  I  have 
given  myself  the  opportunity  ofbeing  refused." 

The  idea  of  being  supposed,  even  bjr  himself 
hypothetically,  to  have  shrunk  from  the  risk  of  re- 
fusal, with  a  bare  possibility  of  being  accepted, 
made  him  turn  round,  look  back  towards  the 
lighted  windows,  and  form  a  sudden  resolution  to 
risk  the  refusal. 

"  If  I  fail,"  he  said,  "  as  of  course  I  shall,  this 
world  can  take  nothing  more  from  roe  ;  and, 
whatever  humiliation  the  world  may  attribute  to 
such  a  refusal,  I  offer  it  as  my  homage  to  her 
whom  I  have  very  unworthily  loved.  He  shall  have 
the  opportunity  of  snubbing  me.  and  of  laughing 
at  me  civilly  to  himself  for  having  exposed  myself 
to  the  snub  without  any  encouragement  from  her, 
or  reason  to  expect  any ;  and  any  one  that  likes 
mav  have  the  gratification  of  laughing  at  me.  I 
will  speak  to  him  to-morrow  morning,  come  what 
will.  But  I  know  too  well  what  will  come  of  it." 
He  turned  away  from  the  si^ht  of  the  lighted  win- 
dows, and  walked  on,  thinking  aloud  : 

"  Yes,  I  know  too  well  what  will  come  of  it.  But 
I  will  speak  to  her  father  to-morrow  morning, 
nevertheless ;  for  what  sort  of  love  is  it  that  would 
allow  pride,  in  any  shape  whatsoever,  to  come 
between  itself  and  its  object." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  OLD  WOMAN  APPEARS  AGAIN. 

The  undetermined  course  of  his  walk  had  brought 
him  across  the  flower-garden,  and  through  an  old 
orchard  into  the  park,  along  which  he  wandered 
at  random,  till  at  length  a  gleam  of  moonlight 
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between  two  black  banks  of  cloud  showed  him  that 
he  was  among  the  fern,  just  where  he  had  5rst  met 
Mrs.  Atherstone.  The  weirdlike  appearance  of 
the  spot,  which  in  the  moonlight  mist  looked  like 
part  of  a  wild  heath,  the  remembrance  of  his  inter- 
view with  that  strange  old  lady  at  her  lonely 
house,  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  story  she  told, 
and  his  own  impression  that  he  had  not  heard  the 
last  of  it,  combined  powerfully  to  make  him  think 
of  the  evening  when  he  had  first  come  the  same 
^ay,  and  he  looked  up,  almost  expecting  to  see 
her  again  in  the  same  place.  A  thick  ground-fog. 
that  did  not  conceal  objects  a  little  way  off,  but 
dimmed  and  confused  them,  hung  over  the  grass, 
like  a  luminous  cloud,  from  an  indistmctly 
measurable  height  of  a  few  feet,  causing  the 
clumps  of  fern  to  appear  in  queer  and  variable 
shapes  hardly  to  be  recognized ;  so  that,  when  on 
looking  up  he  seemed  to  see  the  figure  of  a  woman 
a  little  way  before  him,  he  only  thought  it  was  the 
iem  misshapen  by  the  mist.  But  it  was  not  the  fern. 
It  was  the  same  old  lady  who  had  met  him  in  the 
same  place  before.  What  could  she  be  here  for 
at  this  time  of  night?  He  stood  still,  await- 
ing her  approach,  much  inclined  to  avoid  her, 
but  unaccountably  impelled  to  resist  the  inclina- 
tion. 

**I  can  be  of  no  use  to  her,"  he  thought.  "And, 
besides,  it's  all  nonsense.  It  might  do  for  the  plot 
of  a  novel  with  a  little  alteration  to  make  it  look 
more  natural ;  but  as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  it 
beyond  the  picture  of  unnecessary  suffering,  com- 
plicated wrongs,  chaos  of  principles,  hap-hazard 
theories  of  nght,  morbid  musings,  unsettled 
obstinacy,  and  indefinite  aspirations,  which  the 
fundamentally  rotten  Reformation  entailed  upon 
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Nevertheless  he  stood  still  expectantly,  and  felt 
a  strange  desire  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say, 
muttering  involuntarily,  as  she  drew  near  to 
him : 

"If  it  were  a  question  of  anything  that  could 
possibly  constitute  a  legal  right !  But  the  fact  is, 
George  Sherborne  is  legally  the  rightful  heir — 
there  is  no  mistake  about  it." 

"  Who  cares  for  George  Sherborne  ?  Listen  to 
me !  "  said  the  old  ladv  in  a  tone  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  Mrs.  Siddons,  so  true  is  it  that  true 
art  and  true  nature  meet  in  true  tragedy. 

"You  here,  at  this  time  of  night,  so  far  from 
home,  and  alone  !  "  said  Moreton,  suddenly 
realizing  the  reality  of  her  appearance. 

"  Yes ;  and  why  not  ?  Who  would  hurt  an  old 
woman  like  me  ?  And  besides,  the  people  about 
here  think  I  am  a  ghost,  or  a  witch  or  a  ghoul— if 
they  know  what  that  means.  They  wouldn't  come 
near  me  for  the  world." 

"  But  do  you  walk  about  at  this  hour  generally  ? ' ' 
asked  Moreton. 

"  And  do  you  generally  leave  a  ball-room  at 
this  hour,"  said  she,  "  and  walk  about  without 
your  hat  in  the  fog  and  dew  of  a  November  night 
alone,  as  if  you  had  lost  your  heart  and  found  no 
owner  for  it  ?  " 

Moreton  winced  at  these  la&t  words,  felt  himself 
colouring  conspicuously,  and  tried  to  hide  his  con- 
tusion by  laughing  it  off;  ^hich  is  always  a  false 
move,  for  it  hides  nothing,  and  draws  attention  to 
the  necessity. 


"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  the  people  aie  tight, 
and  you  must  be  a  witch." 

She    replied,    turning    the    light  of  her  stiU 
undimmed  eyes  full  upon  him  : 

"  You  have  lost  your  heart  ?    But  you  needn't 
be  afraid.     I  know  nothing  of  your  affairs." 

"  I  wish  I  had  gone  some  other  way,*'  thought 
he. 

She  smiled  sadly,  and  said : 

"  I  was  only  in  joke — and  for  the  first  time  these 
fifty- six  years.     It  struck  me  all  of  a  suddeois» 
irresistibly  droll— just  like  the  miserable  dioBeiy 
of  a  comic  actor,  whose  furniture  has  been  talia 
from  his  sick  wife  for  a  debt  smaller  than  thepcict 
of  one  of  the  boxes  at  the  theatre— so  irrcsistibij 
droll  it  seemed  in  that  grim  sort  of  way,  the  ida 
that  it  could  possibly  signify  whether  a  perfectly 
friendless  old    woman  like  me  came  out  on  a 
November  night  or  not.     But  I  will  teU  you  at 
once  what  brought  me  here;  and,  indeed,  you  are 
the  very  person  I  particularly   wanted  to  see. 
There  is  a  young  man  staying  at  Bramscote,  whose 
name  I  must  know.     I  think  he  must  be  staying 
there,  because  I  saw  him  yesterday  riding  ^iu 
Sir  Roger  and  one  of  the  Miss  Ardens.   Thq 
passed  by  my  house,  and  1  happened  to  be  oeai 
the  window  at  the  time.  That  is  why  I  came  here 
I    knew  there   was   to   be  a  ball  through  ra 
gossiping  old    servant,   who   always  persists  ii 
telling  me  the  news,  and  this  time  fortunately ;  a 
I  meant  to  get  round  by  the  windows,  and  try  B 
see  in — for  they  must  have  a  window  open  somf 
where,  with  such  a  crowd  of  people.    But  now,  i 
you  are  here,  I  may  be  able  to  find  out  what 
want  more  effectually,  and  without  the  chance  i 
being  seen.    The  young  man  I  mean  is  tail' 
should  think  nearly  six  feet,  dark,  rather  sli^ 
but  muscular,  and  what  is  called  wiry.    He  haj 
slightly  Roman  nose,  dark  eyes  and  hair,  sfl 
dark  moustache,  and  looks  to  be  about  four  or  i 
and  twenty."  . 

"That   must   be  Count   de    Bergerac," 
Moreton. 

"  Provoking ! "  said  Mrs.  Atherstone, 
her  foot  like  a  petulant  child.     "  That  w«1 
But  are  you  sure?    Oh,  cto  try  and  make  it 
me!" 

"  I  am  sony  to  say."  he  replied,  "that 
de  Bergerac  is  the  only  person  staying  at 
cote  who  answers  your  description.*' 

The  poor  old  lady  burst  into  tears,  and 
bitterly  for  several  minutes. 

"  I  aid  hope  it  was  he,  and  now — I  am  old 
— and  I  see  no  chance." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  What  can  I  tcU  her 
thought  Moreton,  pitying  her  immensely,  and,j 
spite  of  himself,  feehog  an  odd  sort  of  iotetl 
about  her  visionary  search  for  an  heir  who,  exca 
in  a  genealogical  point  of  view  would  seem  tol 
of  no  use  if  he  were  found. 

"But  I  believe  it  is,  after  all,"  she  sal 
recovering  herself,  "and  it  will  turn  out  so,  social 
or  later.  He  is  so  like  a  miniature  old  Ml 
Sherborne  had  of  her  brother,  that  I  cannot  W 
indulging  in  a  fancy  which  came  into  my  head  u 
moment  I  saw  him.  She  gave  it  to  rae  in  hop^ 
might  help  me  to  trace  him.  This  intn— Mr 
Sherborne's  brother,  who  lost  his  inberitaDce  < 
the  estate  in  the  way  I  told  you  the  other  day,  hJ 
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twos«os,  as  you  will  remember  perhaps,  the  eldest 

^fffaon  was  ^illotined  in  Paris  during  the  Reign 

<rfTerPir,  and  the  second  went  to  India.  You  may 

fcmember,  too— though  it  was  rather  a  long  story 

for  any  one  to  bear  in  mind  accurately,  hearing  it 

only  once,  that  the  French  imigr^  from  whom  I 

karned  this  in  that  very  house  down  there,  told 

me  how  the  second  son  had  married  and  lost  his 

wife,  and  then  married  again,  just  before  that 

ttmbly  eventful  visit  of  mine  to  Bramscote.  Well, 

lie  told  me,  you  know,  that  the  first  wife  had  died 

vithout  children,  and  that  the  maiden  name  of  the 

second  wife  was  Atherstone — my  own  sister.  Now, 

Aemay  have  had  a  son.     If  so— where  is  he  ?    I 

;  rtlyou  I  have  a  very  strong  idea  that  the  young 

•Hi  saw  on  horseback  yesterday  is  her  grand- 

•  m  The  ages  would  do,  and  he  is  so  like  that 

,  tBature  of  the  old  lady's  brother,  who  would  be 

;fc great-grandfather.    And  that  is  not  all.    Look 

fee!   I  have  brought  the  miniature  with  me  on 

f|Brpose  to  compare  it  with  him." 

■   She  pulled  out  of  her  pocket  a  miniature  in  a 

jfathern  case,     Moreton  held  it  up  ir^  the  light  of 

*e  naoon,  which  was  at  the  fuli,  and  notwith- 

Jtanding  the  heavy  mist,  brilliant  at  intervals. 

Be  was  startled. 

"It  certainly  is  like  Count  de  Bergerac,"  he 
teid,  "and  if— but  that  would  be  a  very  wild 
opposition." 

;  'What?"  said  she.    "Tell   me-tell  me  at 
|hce/' 

"Don't  build  upon  it,"  he  replied.  "  It  «•  just 
fcssible,  but  very  unlikely." 
,  "  WTiat-what  is  it  ?  Do  tell  me  ! " 
I  "Well,  it  is  just  possible  that  he  married  the 
liiress  of  a  French  family,  and  that  his  son  suc- 
|eded  to  her  title.  I  don't  know  much  about 
pance;  but  certainly,  there,  as  here,  some  titles 
fcgo  in  the  female  line  ;  and  it  may  be  that  your 
pter's  son  married  the  heiress  of  a  French  title, 
ttd  that  her  son  inherited  it.  It  is  just  possible, 
Dmainly." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  lighted  windows  of 
iamscote,  then  on  him  with  a  very  piteous  ex- 
pBsion,  not  easily  forgotten,  and  then  again  for 
pinstant  on  the  house. 
"I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  do,"  she  said. 
on't — oh  1  don't  refuse  me.    There  is  no  one 
the  world  but  you  to  help  me.  except   Don 
^lini,  and  he  cannot   do  that.     Will  you 
se?"  ^ 

{To  be  continued.^ 


lS.  Cyr.— At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
pvolotion,  a  Marquis  bein^;  about  to  quit  Paris 
P  a  tour,  was  required  at  the  barriers  to  give  his 
r"^;  "I  am  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Saint 
\^  "Oh, oh!  we  have  no  Monsieurs  now." 
^Put  me  down  as  the  Marquis  de  S.  Cyr,  then." 
^1  tiUes  of  nobility  are  abolished."  "  Call  me 
P T?3^ only."  " No  person  is  allowed  to  have 
J«  before  his  name  in  these  days  of  equality." 
Wnte  S.  Cyr."  "That  won't  do  either;  all 
y«  Saints  are  struck  out  of  the  Calendar." 
jnen  let  my  name  be  Cyrr  •'  Sire  {fjfc  is  thus 
Flounced)— that  is  worse  than  all;  Sires,  thank 
*^»  are  quite  done  away  with." 


SKETCH  OF  JAMES  STUART   AS 

DUKE  OF  YORK  AND  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 


James 


|N  this  paper  we  propose,  in  the  first 
place,  to  sketch  at  some  length  the 
early  life  of  James  II.,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  to  lay  before  our  readt^s 
some  slight  outline  of  his  character, 
was  the  representative,  and,  to  our 
mind,  the  staunchest  and  ablest  representative,  of 
the  traditional  policy,  and  of  the  religious  lea  - 
ings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  for  this  r«>n^  \ 
he,  more  than  any  other  member  of  his  family, 
has  been  singled  out,  and  mercilessly  assailea  y 
the  opposite  political  school.  His  qualificatio  s 
for  command  and  government  have  been  under- 
valued; the  difficulties  of  his  situation  have  be<"i 
overlooked ;  his  faults  have  been  exposed  and  mag- 
nified ;  his  best  actions  have  been  misconstrue.  1 ; 
and  his  very  virtues  have  been  either  ignored  r 
made  a  subject  for  sneers  and  jesting.  And  rhs 
wrong  has  been  done  him,  not  merely  by  partv- 
scribblers  of  that  age,  like  Oldmixon,  but  in  n  ir 
own  day  by  men  like  Hallam  and  Macaula/, 
whose  learning,  abilities,  and  brilliant  style  A 
writing  must  of  necessity  command  our  respe«  r, 
and  must  give  to  their  works  an  extensive  c  r- 
culation  and  influence.  James  has  had  some 
honest  defenders,  it  is  true,  but  since  their  works 
are  little  known,  and  certainlv  are  not  on  the 
shelves  of  ordinary  libraries,  he  remains  pra  - 
tically  undefended.  Those,  therefore,  who  spe  k 
or  write  of  his  character  in  a  favourable  mann  r 
must  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  advancin«r 
opinions,  which  aire  opposed  to  the  whole  tone  'f 
modem  historians,  and  which,  on  this  accoiMir, 
will  be  looked  upon  by  those  whose  readin^^  is 
necessarily  restricted  as  somewhat  novel  and  v*  r/ 
suspicious.  There  is,  too,  another  circumstan  e 
which  renders  the  task  by  no  means  easy  of  <ie* 
fending  James  II.'s  personal  character.  M  t 
persons,  we  image,  form  their  opinion  of  ti>  .t 
monarch  only  from  such  knowledge  as  may  ^e 
drawn  from  a  study  of  his  short  and  trouhl  1 
reign ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  from  such 
knowledge  no  adequate  idea  of  his  character  < 
be  formed,  and  that  those  who  attempt  to  p 
judgment  on  him  only  upon  evidence  collec 
between  1685  and  1688  will  do  him  a  great 
justice.  In  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal 
cannot  expect  to  overcome  these  difficulties  -^ 
to  break  down  existing  prejudices  altogether  >  it 
we  hope  that,  by  sketching  the  early  career  f 
James  as  Duke  of  York,  h^  stating  some  fa  s 
which,  though  they  are  unquestionable,  are  t 
universally  known,  we  shall  overcome  the  d  i"*i- 
culties  at  least  in  part ;  and  shall  be  in  a  be*  r 
position  to  do  justice  to  a  character  from  whic  it 
has  been  too  long  withheld. 

James  II.  was  bom  in  1633,  when  the  dispu  <$ 
between  the  king  and  parliament  had  alr« ;«  / 
broken  out,  and  each  side  in  a  quiet  but  de  r- 
mined  way  was  drawing  its  strength  together  r 
the  coming  conflict.  A  few  years  later  the  <  1 
war  broke  out,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  the  I  e 
Duke  of  York  saw  his  father's  standard  raise  v 
Nottingham,  and  was  present  at  the  battU^   f 
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Edgehill.  We  should  imagine  that  the  sight  of  a 
bloody  battle-field  would  have  struck  terror  into 
so  young  a  child,  as  James  then  was,  and  would 
have  caused  him  to  shrink  for  ever  afterwards 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  But  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  of  his  stem  character  that  so  far  from 
being  terrified,  so  far  from  shrinking  back,  he, 
even  as  a  child,  took  to  war  as  to  his  element, 
and  at  Edgehill  acquired  for  its  difficulties  and 
dangers  a  love  which  he  never  lost.  In  1645  we 
find  him  besieged  by  Fairfax  in  the  City  of 
Oxford.  That  siege  proved  unsuccessful.  In 
1646  the  city  was  besieged  a^ain.  It  held  out 
for  a  time,  but  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Fairfax ;  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  uncondition- 
ally surrendered  to  the  successful  general.  He 
was  carried  to  London  and  made  over  to  the 
Parliament.  His  friends  and  servants,  even  to  a 
favourite  dwarf,  for  whose  services  he  begged 
hard,  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  persons  chosen  by  his  enemies. 

Placed  in  this  helpless  and  seemingly  hope- 
less condition,  deprived  of  friends  and  counsel- 
lors, cut  off  from  every  one  to  whom  a  word  in 
confidence  might  be  spoken,  jealously  watched 
by  spies,  who  reported  every  look  and  action  that 
might  seem  suspicious,  closely  guarded  by  rough 
troopers  who  had  not  respected  their  kin^  and 
would  hardly  respect  his  sons,  most  children 
would  have  lost  courage  and  would  have  pined 
away,  or  putting  aside  all  nobler  thoughts  and, 
accepting  their  lot,  would  have  quietly  resigned 
themselves  to  the  childish  games  and  pleasures 
allowed  them  by  their  keepers.  But,  though 
James  was  a  child  in  years,  be  was  by  no  means 
a  child  in  mind.  He  knew  he  had  a  part  to  play  in 
the  great  world  beyond  his  prison,  and  for  that 
part  he  would  reserve  himself.  Once  he  fell  ill. 
It  is  true,  but  he  quickly  rallied,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  afterwards  lost  his  heart  in 
hope.  He  felt  that  it  was  for  the  interests  of  the 
monarchy  that  he  should  not  remain  in  the 
power  of  the  Parliament,  and  he  formed  a  reso- 
lution to  escape.  Twice  he  attempted  to  put  in 
force  his  resolution,  and  twice  his  plans  were 
discovered,  and  he  failed.  But  no  failure,  no 
danger  could  deter  the  boy,  or  shake  a  deter- 
mination at  which  he  had  once  arrived.  He  was 
brought  before  a  committee  from  the  Lords  and 
Commons.  They  wanted  information ;  they 
wanted,  above  all  things,  the  names  of  his 
accomplices.  They  questioned  him  most  closely, 
but  he  would  tell  them  nothing  they  did  not 
know  before.  They  sharply  threatened  him  with 
confinement  in  the  Tower,  but  in  spite  of  their 
threats  he  still  was  silent.  And  after  a  long  and 
fruitless  examination  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  Parliament, 
were  obliged  to  go  away  baffled  by  a  boy  but 
fourteen  years  of  age.  They  forced  from  him  one 
promise — that  he  would  not  receive  written  com- 
munications from  his  friends  outside,  and  this  pro- 
mise he  strictly  kept,  but,  to  use  the  words  of  his 
own  memoirs,  **  Nothing  they  could  do  or  say 
was  capable  of  hindering  him  from  endeavouring 
his  escape." 

A  special  watch  was  now  set  over  him,  but  he 
continued  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers. 
He  galined  over  to  his  interest  a  gentleman,  whom 


the  Parliament  had  appointed  for  his  service,  and 
through  this  gentleman  he  communicated  with 
Colonel  Bampfield  who  had  been  engaged  m  the 
last  attempt.     His  plans  for  flight  were  skilfQily 
laid.    It  was    of  great    importance  that,  after 
leaving  the  palace,  he  should  gain  time  to  make 
good  his  escape,  before  his  iight  was  discovered 
and  pursuit  begun.     For  a  fortnight,  therefore, 
before  he  attempted  his  escape,  he  played  tlie 
little  game  of  hide  and  seek  with  his  brother  aoi 
sister,  and  for  a  considerable  time  together  le 
would  conceal  himself ;  and  in  this  way  he  a(x» 
tomed  his  keeper  to  lose  sight  of  him.    At  kigtk 
his  preparations  were  completed,  and  on  thenij^ 
of   April  24th,   1648,  the  children   began  tWr 
usual  game.    The    young  Duke  of  York  pre- 
tended to  hide  himself,  but  instead  of  hiding  he 
hastily  locked  up  a  little  dog  that  used  to  follow 
him  about,  and,  hurrying  at  once  through  a  pri- 
vate garden,  he  gained  the  open  park,  and  eiK 
tered  a  coach,  which  Bampfield  had  in  rea^ess.. 
They  drove  as  far  as  Salisbury  House,  and,  as  if 
they  intended  to  pay  a  visit  there,  the);  dismissed 
the  coachman.    They  then  walked  quicWy  dow» 
Ivy  Lane,  made  for  the  river,  and,  landing  at  a 
lower  point,  sought  a  friendly  house,  where  the' 
duke    disguised    himself    in    woman's   clothes. 
Leaving  the  house  again,  they  entered  a  four*. 
oared  barge,  which  was  waiting  for  them  at  Lioai 
Quay,  and  went  down  the  river  with  the  tidaJ 
The  master  of  the  barge  suspected  that  thertj 
was  something  wrong,  and  declared  that  he  cooM 
not  take  them  past  Gravesend.    The  entreatid 
of  the  strangers  increased  his  suspicions.  Througl 
a  chink  in  the  cabin-door  he  watched  the  dok^ 
and  from  his  awkward  manner  of  arranging  k 
male  dress  saw  he  was  not  a  woman.    Furthd 
concealment  was  impossible.     The  strangers  dii 
covered  themselves,  and  threw  themselves  on  tl( 
master's  generosity.    Nor  had  they  cause  to  « 
pent  of  the  confidence  they  placed  in  him.  i 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  venture  cverythi^ 
for  the  son  of  his  lawful  king.     When  he  " 
proached  Gravesend,  he  put  out  his  light,  diW 
his  oars,  and  allowed  his  barge  to  drift  dowir 
the  running  stream.     The  fugitives  passd 
to^n  in  safety,  and  were  soon  on  board  a  '^ 
vessel  which  had  been  engaged  to  carry  tb€»| 
Holland.     The  next  morning  they  anchored 
fore  Flushing.     But  here  the  master  of  the "" 
sighted  what  he  thought  was  a  pariiarocnt; 
frigate  in  pursuit.     He  was  terrified,  and  insii 
on  making  at  once  for  Middleburg.    The  ti^'^ 
out.  and  the  sailors,  who  knew  the  danger  of  ftj 
shallows,  refused  to  work  the  ship.    They  wct 
forced  to  the  work  by  violence.     The  ship  strua 
twice  upon  the  bar,  and  was  almost  lost,  M 
happily  she  passed  the  danger,  and  reached  W 
destination.     The    Duke    of   York   landed.  an« 
joined  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Holland  at  tM 
Hagjue.   The  boy  had  baffled  the  parliament,  anfl 
carried  out  his  resolution.  » 

James  was  now  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  a« 
yet  he  seems  to  have  acted  on  all  occasions  w^ 
the  discretion  and  energy  of  manhood.  The  flen. 
which,  in  the  Thames,  had  revolted  ^^^ 
pariiament,  and  declared  for  Charles  I.,  «f*f*: 
Helvetsluys,  and  anchored  there.  The  ^•*J";''S 
at  once   on  board  and  took  command  nil  d» 
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dder  brother  should  arrive.  Colonel  Bamp6eld, 
who  had  aided  in  the  late  escape,  was,  unfor- 
tooately,  of  an  unquiet,  intriguing  disposition 
and  tried  to  sow  dissension  amongst  the  royalists 
in  Holland.  He  had  attached  himself  to  the 
Dake  of  York,  and  now,  for  some  purpose  of  his 
BWD,  he  tried  to  form  a  faction  against  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  to  place  the  duke  at  its  head.  The 
|OQOgduke  was  by  no  means  flattered  by  the  im- 
Mitance  accorded  him,  and,  so  far  from  accepting 
reposition  offered,  he  laid  open  the  intrigue  and 
ismissedthe  intriguer  from  his  household.  Bamp- 
Idldhad  done  him  a  great  service,  and  this  service 
tefidnot  forget,  for  during  all  the  years  of  his  exile, 
ftNgh  he  was  in  poverty  himself,  he  supplied  his 
ft^odent's  wants ;  but  he  would  not  have 
Mhis  person,  in  intimate  relation  with  him, 
it  mo  who  could  be  capable  of  dividing  the 
r^ii  interest  and  doing  an  injury  to  th6  royal 
We  might  bring  forward  many  other  in- 
:esof  the  discretion,  uprightness  and  promp- 
lein  action  shown  by  James  during  his  early 
ITS,  but  we  are  anxious  to  pass  on  to  the  more 
wrtant  transactions  of  his  life. 
1 1649  Europe  was  startled  by  the  announce- 
keot  that  Charles  I.  had  been  executed  under 
m  solemn  formalities  of  law.  At  Paris  James 
eived  news  of  his  father's  execution.  Mis- 
:une  followed  quickly  on  misfortune.  Soon  he 
i  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  sister,  the  Princess 
abeth,  and  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of 
mge.  At  this  time,  too,  he  heard  of  the  de- 
tof  the  Scotch  army  at  Dunbar;  and  not  one 
r  afterwards  came  tidings  of  his  brother's 
,-ithrow  at  Worcester,  of  the  complete  success 
fCromwaH's  arms  and  the  firm  establishment  of 
publican  form  of  government.  The  sorrows 
misfortunes,  which  James  endured,  were 
idered  still  more  bitter  by  excessive  poverty. 
|his  distress  he  could  not  look  for  aid  to  the 
nch  court,  which  was  itself  in  difficulties,  nor  , 
ithe  refugees  who,  like  himself,  had  been 
q)ped  of  all  they  had,  nor  could  he,  say 
I  Memoirs,  without  violating  his  own  sense  of 
'  ur  and  of  loyalty  to  Charles,  appeal  for  help 
i  secret  adherents  of  his  house  in  England, 
iblicanism  had  triumphed  for  a  time,  the 
^had  been  put  to  death  ;  his  sons  were  exiles, 
fall,  who  had  been  faithful  to  his  cause, 
^deprived  of  their  possessions  and  scattered 
ghout  Europe.  In  truth  the  royal  cause 
hopeless.  But  James  did  not  cease  to 
From  the  day  on  which  he  fled  in  disguise 
Ni  London  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  re- 
eled he  never  once  lost  heart,  but  looked  for- 
ttd  with  unshaken  confidence  to  the  downfall  of 
t  Cromwellian  rigime  ;  nor  could  any  distress, 
wever  depressing,  nor  any  private  wrong  cause 
nto  forget  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  for 
"pging  about  that  downfall.  The  royalists  must 
wt ;  they  must  watch  their  opportunity  ;  above 
i  things  they  must  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
•y  opportunity  that  might  offer  itself.  For  his 
m  part  he  would  be  a  soldier ;  he  would  become 
^uainted  with  the  dry  routine  of  military  life ; 
i  would  seek  the  best  master,  and  under  him 
>uld  study  scientifically  the  art  of  war,  that  so 
•  might  be  one  day  abte  to  compete  on  equal 
"Ds  ^ith  the  great  generals  of  the  Conmon- 


wealth,  and  strike  a  blow  for  his  brother's  right. 
These  are  not  mere  words.  James  himself  tells 
us,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  it  was  with  the  intention 
of  afterwards  fighting  for  the  royal  cause  that  he 
entered  the  service  of  France,  and  placed  him- 
self under  Turenne.  He  earnestly  besought  his 
brother  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  French  service 
without  delay,  but  more  than  once  his  petition  was 
rejected.  At  length  Charles,  wearied  by  impor- 
tunities, gave  his  permission,  and  James,  who  wa? 
then  nineteen  years  of  age,  joyfully  prepared  to  join 
the  forces  of  fong  Louis,  He  had  neither  money 
nor  suitable  equipments,  but  in  spite  of  this  draw- 
back he  would  go.  For  money  he  borrowed  three 
hundred  pistoles,  and  with  two  Palish  coach- 
horses,  a  present  from  his  brother,  and  two 
sumpler- mules,  lived  for  a  time,  meanly  equipped 
and  meanly  attended,  this  prince  of  the  royal 
house  of  England  entered  on  his  first  campaign. 

The  enthusiasm,  which  bore  down  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  brother  and  his  mother,  and  which 
overbalanced  the  shame  he  must  have  felt  at  the 
thought  of  joining  in  a  mean  and  unbecoming 
style  a  brilliant  military  staff,  composed  of  the 
nobles  and  princes  of  France,  never  deserted  him. 
From  the  time  he  joined  the  army  till  he  returned 
to  England,  he  never  sought  rest  or  cessation  from 
arms  ;  he  was  never  by  his  own  will  absent  from 
the  most  trifling  skirmish  or  the  most  unimportant 
siege.  It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  during  all 
the  years  he  served  France  and  Spain  he  was 
almost  daily  exposed  to  the  hardships  and  hazards 
of  war.  And  this  is  the  man,  who,  Lord  Mac- 
aulay  hints,  was  wanting  in  personal  courage. 

Unless  we  were  to  re-write  the  '*  Memoirs  of  James 
II.,"  it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the  Duke  of 
Vork  through  the  six  campaigns  in  which  he 
served  between  1652  and  1660.  or  even  to  ^ive  a 
short  account  of  the  various  actions  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  as  a 
soldier  he  was  loyal  and  obedient ;  that  he  shrank 
from  no  danger,  and  avoided  no  hardship.  In  his 
very  first  battles,  in  the  actions  round  Etampes^ 
in  the  attack  on  the  Faubourgs  he  was  found 
where  the  carnage  was  thickest.  In  the  winter- 
march  from  Contrusson  to  Sommreyeur,  he  will- 
ingly shared  the  sufferings  of  the  meanest 
soldiers ;  and  around  him  saw  many  of  his  com- 
rades fall  frozen  to  death  with  cold. 

As  an  officer  he  was  attentive  to  his  work,  kind 
to  his  men,  and  careful  not  to  lead  them  into 
danger  rashly  and  without  necessity;  but  when 
duty  seemed  to  demand  it,  he  would  without  hesi- 
tation expose  his  troopers  and  himself  to  almost 
certain  death.  As  a  general  he  showed  himself 
discreet  and  energetic,  quick  to  see  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  enemy's  mistake,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  the  various  accidents  of  war.  We  cannot 
without  admiration  read  of  the  readiness  and 
versatility  in  leadership,  of  the  dogged,  unyield- 
ing spirit  under  misfortune  and  defeat,  and  of  the 
heroic  valour,  which,  at  the  head  of  his  little  band 
■of  exiled  English,  he  displayed  at  the  battle  of 
Dunkirk ;  nor  can  we,  though  we  are  not  versed 
in  military  science,  read  in  the  Memoirs  the  re- 
mark James  passes  on  Turenne  and  his  oppfonent, 
on  their  plans  and  operations,  what  they  did  and 
what  they  might  have  done,  without  concluding 
that  he  was  born  a  soHier  and  was  designed  by 
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nature  for  a  great  commander.  But  we,  who  are 
not  adepts  in  war,  will  best  form  a  judgment  on 
a  soldier's  merit  by  seeking  and  accepting  the 
judgment  of  those  who  themselves  are  soldiers. 
Turenne  was  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time,  and 
it  was  Turenne's  opinion  that  the  young  English 
volunteer,  who  had  come  to  his  camp  to  learn  the 
art  of  war,  would  one  day  be  renowned  for  arms 
in  Europe. 

Even  now  he  was  deemed  e^qual  to  the  most  im- 
portant trust.  In  the  beginning  of  his  third  cam- 
paign, at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  heutenant-general.  Not  long  after 
this,  both  France  and  Spain  in  a  marked  manner 
bore  witness  to  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  him, 
and  to  the  value  they  placed  upon  his  services. 
When  by  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  concluded  be- 
tween Cromwell  and  Mazarin,  the  Duke  of  York 
was  banished  from  French  territory,  he  had  offered 
him  the  highest  militaiy  appointment  which  France 
was  able  to  bestow.  He  was  appointed  captain- 
general  in  Italy  under  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
when,  in  obedience  to  his  brother,  Charles,  he 
laid  down  this  honourable  post,  and  entered  the 
Spanish  service.  Spain,  like  France,  soon  recog- 
nised his  merits,  and  offered  him  the  chief  com- 
mand in  her  war  with  Portugal.  Together  with 
this  command  he  was  offered  the  lord  admiralship 
of  the  Spanish  fleet,  a  princely  revenue,  and  the 
title  Principe  de  la  Mare,  a  title  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  reserved  for  the  king's  sons,  and 
for  the  nearest  kinsmen  of  the  royal  family. 

This  command  he  gladly  accepted,  but  he 
never  entered  on  its  duties.  An  event  had  hap- 
pened which  completely  altered  his  plans  and 
career.  The  English  people  had  grown  weary  of 
the  republic.  General  Monk  marked  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  throughout  the  country. 
He  marched  with  his  army  upon  London,  and  de- 
clared for  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Charles 
II.  was  recalled.  With  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucester  he  landed  at  Dover ;  and  on  the  26th 
Ma^  1666  the  royal  brothers  rode  into  London 
amidst  a  delirium  of  loyalty,  such  as  England  had 
never  seen  before  and  probably  will  never  see  again. 

At  a  later  period,  when  James  was  resisting 
the  assault  of  the  party,  which  afterwards  op- 
posed and  finally  overwhelmed  him,  or  was  eat- 
ing the  bread  of  exile  at  S.  Germains,  he  might 
well  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  time  which 
immediately  followed  the  Restoration.  That  time 
was  as  a  lull  amidst  a  storm.  It  was  free  from 
the  trials  and  hardships  which  had  clouded  his 
former  life,  and  firom  the  political  animosities  and 
strifes,  from  the  defeat  and  sorrows  which  were 
destined  to  embitter  his  declining  years.  He  not 
only  occupied  a  position  due  to  his  exalted  rank, 
he  not  only  possessed  a  power  and  authority, 
arising  no  less  firom  his  natural  gifts  and  from  a 
temperament  singularly  energetic  and  ambitious 
than  from  his  position  m  the  nation,  but  it  seemed 
more  than  likely  that  he  would  one  day  be  called 
upon  to  fill  his  brother's  throne,  and  to  rule  the 
loving,  obedient  and  mighty  people,  whom,  whilst 
he  was  still  an  exile,  ne  regarded  with  an  un- 
reasoning admiration. 

Even  now  he  shared  largely  in  shapins  and 
guiding  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  Eng- 
land.   With  the  king  his  influence  was  neces- 


sarily   great.    The  brothers  were  united  by 
strongest  ties  that  can  bind  two  men  t<  ^ 
They  were  united  by  ties  of  blood,  by  hm\ 
terests,  by  the  memory  of  past  suffeiings,  \\ 
in  a  common  cause,  and  by  the  necessity  gIi 
bining  still  against  a  common  enemy     '^ 
had   many    faults.      He    was    fickle  —  he^ 
weak.     He  was  untrue  to  those  who  had' 
true  to  him.     But  to  James  he  was  never  is 
at  least  untrue.     Charles  in  theory  was  a  ( 
and  in  practice  he  to  some  extent  acted  ii 
theory.    He  distrusted  the  motives  of  the 
and  most  meritorious  actions,  and  openly 
at  professions  of  attachment  and  fidelity, 
had  fully  tried  the  loyalty  and  attachment  rf 
brother,  and  in  him  he  never  once  lost  confide 
"  Were  I  master  of  more  kingdoms  than  I  ba^ 
said  Charles, "  I  would  trust  them  all  in  his  (J; 
hands.*'    The  love  of  Charles  for  his  brother, 
trust  in  him,  his  clinging  to  him  and  uphol 
him  in  spite  of  the  political  troubles  and  dai 
of  his  reign  is  the  one  redeeming  feature  in  a 
racter  which  certainly  needs  a  large  redemptio 
flo  de  continued.) 


FANTASTIC    REVENGE. 

HE  '*  Tageblatr*  of  BerUn  giv« 
curious  account  of  an  oak  tree  whic 
the  chief  object  of  attraction  to  lisil 
in  the  village  of  Noebdenitz.  in  Said 
It  is  said  to  be  500  years  old,  and  its  aged  ( 
infirm  branches  are  propped  up  all  arouDd 
beams.  But  the  antiquity  of  this  tree  would 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  itself  were  it  not  ■ 
the  trunk  has  been  used  for  many  years  past 
burial  vault.  Its  lower  part,  which  measures  \\ 
in  circumference,  is  hollow,  and  the  aperture ta 
great  cave  is  closed  by  a  lattice  work  nao 
iron  bars.  Through  this  sort  of  window  the 
suspecting  stranger  who  is  first  led  up  to  ta 
peep  perceives  with  amazement  the  skelcWi 
man  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow.  Bilj 
skeleton  of  the  Lord  of  Winter sheim,  wfcn 
about  a  century  ago,  and  whose  choice  «' 
singular  mode  of  sepulture  is  very  minutely ' 
cribed  by  the  inevitable  *•  guide  '^  who  shot 
place.  He  had  married  the  heiress  of  Wint 
heim,  and  being  himself  a  man  of  no  landed 

perty,    was   often   reproached   by  his  amK 

spouse  with  this  discreditable  poverty.  Throi 
out  his  life  he  endured  as  best  he  might  the  q 
and  sneers  of  her  who  was,  in  more  sense 
one,  his  better  half.  But  he  resolved,  at  any 
to  have  a  tardy  revenge  one  da^  where  the  «  ^ 
tongue  of  the  Lady  of  Wintersheim  could  no  lot 
wound  him.  He  purchased  from  the  p«oc 
authorities  of  Noebdenitz  the  already  veaeJJ 
oak,  and  gave  directions  that  his  bones  sbooU 
placed  in  its  hollow  trunk.  Here,  therefcrc, 
has  reposed  ever  since,  sitting  in  sUte  BMp  l 
and  within  walls  which  he  could  oocc  call  hi*' 
—a  lasting  protest  against  the  charge  of  hsj 
owned  no  land.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  U 
whose  hwd  words  drovc^er  lord  and  wv^^ 
ingenious  a  device,  survived  him,  to  see  toe  e 
which  her  taunto  had  produced. 
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FIDELE    AND    BLANCHE. 

NO  ROMANCE. 


they  were  by  no  means  fitted  to 
play  the  romantic.  With  his  black 
curly  hair,  his  thick  whiskers,  his 
dazzling  white  teeth,  Fidele  was  no 
doubt  charming,  but  his  nature  was 
tt;  he  loved  liberty,  and  was  inclined  to  be 
Mirelsome.  His  voice  was  not  like  the  '*  breath 
hsummer  breeze,"  as  the  poet  sings,  but  was 
Wi  and  was  raised  on  every  opportunity. 
Vith  her  soft  silken  hair,  her  dreamy  half- closed 
"jLwith  her  elastic  and  almost  inaudible  step, 
Ikr  slight  and  graceful  form,  Blanche  was 
la  beautiful  creature,  but  there  was  a  trace 
dng  cunning  in  her  face,  and  she  was  of  a 
wlarly  shy  nature,  so  that  she  loved  the 
Mon  of  the  house,  and  was  continually  occu- 
t  with  her  toilet.  Her  voice  was  generally 
'pDtle  murmur,  rarely,  a  cry  of  complaint  or 
melancholy  song.  By  preference  she  aroused 
9self  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  which,  according 
f  the  poet,  is  the  time  in  which  the  wuauds  of 

?are  forgotten, 
wo  natures  so  essentially  different  were  not 
iculated  to  act  a  romance  together— no,  that 
Is  evident  enough,  but  that  Fidele  and  Blanche 
b  might  have  been  considered  companions  who 
|hl  to  have  lived  together  like  brother  and 
te— that  they  should  have  grudged  each  other 

tfood,  and  fought  with  each  other  like  blood- 
y  tigers ;  that  they  should  have  undermined 

•  long  continued  harmony  of  two  families  and 
Jn  anger  and  discord  between  them  so  as  to 
■g  about  a  separation  ;  no,  that  was  horrible, 
Vneful,  unheard  of ! 

ye  will  now  relate  succinctly  the  whole  of  this 
I  history. 

In  one  comer  of  the  German  Empire  is  the 
•nt^  town  of  Roegenhausen.  The  natives  are 
'  enamoured  of  their  birthplace  that  they  are 
SBstomed  to  say :  "  There  is  only  one  Roggen- 
•wn.['  Strangers,  on  the  contrary,  less  en- 
•Bastic,  are  accustomed  to  reply  when  they  find 

•  a  new  water  pipe  is  needed,  or  some  wall  is 
tof  repair :  **  Yes ;  and  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
1  there  are  not  two.    One  Roggenhausen  is 

las  many  as  is  required."  To  this  a  clever 
j^enhausen  would  rejoin  in  a  decided  tone : 
time  will  come  when  Roggenhausen  will 
i  subject  for  the  pen." 
^he  little  town  of  Roggenhausen  has  four  gates 
«ch  are  named  after  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
*«8-Northgate,  Southgate,  Eastgate  and  West- 
We.  Besides  these  four  g^tes,  there  is  the  Cow- 
^>  but  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  guide-book 
'«  «haU  take  no  notice  of  it. 
Wcstgate  is  the  chief  of  these  entrances,  for  it 
JMsfrom  the  high  road,  which,  with  its  mile- 
*tt»eg,  its  telegraph  wires,  and  its  lime  trees,  is 
J«  of  the  favourite  sites  of  Roggenhausen.  On 
MS  account  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants 
'Roggenhausen  build  their  houses  near  the  West- 
»««,  where,  during  the  whirling  dust  of  summer 
jM  the  bottomless  mud  of  winter,  they  still  live  in 
he  hesh  air. 
Among  the  houses  before  the  western  gate  of 


Roggenhausen,  there  might  have  been  observed, 
and  perhaps  may  still  be  seen,  a  pleasant  lookine 
two  storied  dwelling  house,  with  white  walls  and 
bright  windows.  The  house  lay  a  little  back 
from  the  road,  and  the  space  between  was  made 
useful  as  a  garden.  Behind  the  well  tended  haw- 
thorn hedge  were  laburnums  and  syringa  bushes  ; 
an  iron  gate  with  gilt  points  gave  admittance,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden  was  a  many  coloured 
flower  bed,  which  was  greatly  admired  by  visitors. 
But  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  white  house  could 
not  have  enough  of  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  all 
the  windows  were  adorned  with  rows  of  pots  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowers — ^geraniums  and  pelar- 
goniums, fuchsias  and  roses.  The  house  lay  in  the 
midst  of  this  wealth  of  flowers,  like  a  picture  of 
comfortable  repose  and  quiet  peace,  and  it  had, 
in  fact,  been  inhabited  for  ten  years  by  happy  and 
peaceful  people. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  lived  the  secretary, 
I^tsom — Mr.  Frederic  Letsom.  and  his  wife, 
Henrietta  Letsom,  n^e  Wendeland  and  their  four 
children— Jessie.  Gretchen,  Willie  and  Ernie,  two 
little  boys  whose  real  names  were  William  and 
Ernest.  Mr.  Frederic  Letsom  was  the  owner  of 
the  house  which  he  had  built  with  the  little  dowry 
he  gained  with  his  wife.  He  had  let  the  second 
storey  to  two  single  ladies — sisters,  the  Miss  Nut- 
tails.  They  lived  upon  the  income  from  a  pro- 
perty they  possessed,  and  chiefly  occupied  them- 
selves with  knitting  counterpanes  of  various 
patterns,  and  had  had,  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  assert,  ** numberless"  offers  of  marriage,  all 
of  which  they  had  refused,  "because  they  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  separate."  Certain 
it  is  that  the  sisters  continued  to  exercise  a  happy 
deception  on  themselves,  and  that  Lydia,  the  elder 
of  the  two  constantly  called  her  sister  Sylvia 
"the  child,"  though,  a  certain  inquisitive  Mr. 
Watkins  gathered  from  a  document  of  the  mayor's 
that  she  must  have  passed  her  fortieth  year. 
Whoever  feels  any  interest  in  the  subject  may 
learn  that  the  Miss  Nuttalls  only  paid  seventy 
pounds  a  year  rent.  "'^^HSHZ 

*'  We  could  easily  get  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  our  second  stoiey,"  Mrs.  Letsom  was  accus- 
tomed to  assert,  **  but  ladies  without  children  suit 
us  much  better  for  seventy  pounds,  than  people 
with  children  for  a  hundred." 

A  bond  of  close  friendship  united  the  dwellers 
in  the  upper  and  lower  stones.  Miss  Lydia  had 
carried  the  little  Jessie,  and  Sylvia  the  little 
Gretchen  to  the  baptismal  font;  when  the  Let- 
som's  killed,  a  dish  of  sausages  or  chops  alwajrs 
found  its  way  upstairs,  and  then  the  Misses 
Nuttall  sent  down  a  cutting  of  beautiful 
geranium  in  return;  and  when  the  spjnsters 
made,  on  a  Sunday,  one  of  their  capital  puddings 
with  raspberry  jam,  a  specimen  of  its  goodness 
was  always  sent  below,  and  some  new  sort  of 
fuchsia  was  then  sent  upstairs.  If  Mrs.  Letsom 
found  a  pretty  pattern  in  her  workwoman's  jour- 
nal she  sent  little  Jessie  upstairs  at  once  with  the 
paper,  and  when  the  ladies  had  completed  a 
counterpane  thev  gladly  let  Mrs.  Letsom- have  it 
at  "  cost  price  to  which  she  had  not  any  objec- 
tion. Three  times  a  week  did  the  two  little  bojrs 
bring  up  to  the  ladies  the  Roggenhausener's 
"  People  s  paper,  the  organ  of  Truth,  Freedom 
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and  Right,"  in  return  for  which  they  had  pre- 
served plums,  and  the  ladies  gave  the  boys  a 
pretty  book  which  their  mother  must  also  read. 
Mrs.  Letsom  admired  Miss  Lydia's  summer  hat, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  price  of  the  beautiful 
white  feather,  and  Miss  Lydia  encouraged  Mrs. 
Letsom  this  year  to  purchase  a  summer  cloak, 
black  and  trimmed  with  bugles.  Mr.  Letsom 
joked  about  a  handsome  young  man  he  knew  for 
Miss  Sylvia ;  at  which  Sylvia  blushed  and  laughed 
till  Miss  Lydta  declared  gravely  that  Mr.  Letsom 
must  not  put  such  ideas  into  the  "  child's  *'  head. 
When  the  ladies  were  once  photographed  in  the 
next  town,  and  Sylvia,  the  "child,"  was  repre- 
sented as  sitting  upon  a  footstool,  with  a  beautiful 
piece  of  work  in  her  hand,  aud  looking  up  smiling 
to  her  sister  and.  protector,  Mrs.  Letsom  chose 
one  of  the  best  copies,  and  after  having  it  hand- 
somely framed,  hung  up  the  memorial  over  the 
sofa  in  the  best  room.  When  Mrs.  Letsom  gave 
a  tea  party,  to  which  only  her  mamed  friends 
were  invited,  the  Miss  Nuttalls  were  asked  to  join 
it,  and  Miss  Lydia  baked  some  cakes  which 
obtained  for  her  a  high  reputation ;  and  when  a 
little  dance  was  given  by  a  neighbour,  Mr.  Letsom 
got  the  Miss  Nuttalls  invited,  and  himself  danced 
twice  with  Miss  Lydia,  and  three  times  with  Miss 
Sylvia.  He  would  no  doubt  have  danced  a  fourth 
and  fifth  time  with  Sylvia  had  not  Lydia  taken 
him  aside  and  begged  him  not  to  "excite  the 
child  too  much."  The  ladies  declared  that  they 
had  been  greatly  amused,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Letsom  was  a  gallant  and  worthy  man,  and  sent 
him,  besides,  on  his  birthday,  a  pair  of  slippers 
of  their  own  working,  on  which  were  dogs'  heads 
in  beads,  surrounded  by  crowns  of  flowers  in  silk, 
the  whole  grounded  in  red  wool.  Mr.  Letsom — 
but  I  think  these  examples  are  enough  to  show 
the  bonds  of  friendship  which  united  the  Letsom 
family  with  the  Miss  Nuttalls. 

This  friendship  had  endured  unshaken,  un- 
troubled, for  ten  years,  and  would  apparently 
have  lasted  till  the  happy  end  of  both  parties,  if 
Mr.  Letsom  had  not  taken  into  his  head  the  un- 
fortunate fancy  to  bring  the  little  Fidele  into  the 
house.  Upon  Fidele' s  curiy  black  head  falls  the 
crime  of  having  brought  discord  into  the  abode  of 
peace ;  for  if  Fidele  had  not  existed  Blanche  would 
not but  I  will  tell  the  story  in  full. 

One  lovely  spring  evening  ^lrs.  Letsom  and  the 
the  two  Miss  Nutalls  were  sitting  at  the  green 
table  in  the  garden  busied  with  their  needlework, 
while  the  children  were  playing  about  them.  The 
syringas  shed  a  pleasant  perfume  and  the  chafers 
buzzed  through  the  air.  Carts  rolled  along  the 
high  road  to  the  village  of  Bullerbach  and  a  tipsy 
peasant  might  be  seen  reeling  along.  In  fact  the 
evening  was  as  pleasant  as  only  an  evening  in 
Raggenhausen  can  be. 

Then  the  iron  gate  of  the  garden  with  its  gilded 
spikes  was  heard  to  grate,  and  Mr.  Letsom  en- 
tered with  a  dark  object  in  his  arms  which  could 
not  at  first  be  guessed  at.  Mr.  Letsom  ap- 
proached the  table  at  which  his  wife  and  their 
inmates  were  sitting,  and  said  cheerfully : 

**  Good  evening  Harriet,  good  evening  ladies. 
I  have  brought  here  a  little  man  who  will  keep 
watch  over  our  house,"  and  he  placed  a  little 
poodle  dog  upon  the  ground  with  black  curly  hair, 


thick  whiskers  around  his  nose,  and  bosh;  eye* 
brows  under  which  two  black  eyes  shone  like  tio 
bright  beads, 

The  children,  who  had  rushed  up  to  their  father^ 
exclaimed  delighted : 

"Oh,  what  a  lovely  dog !  Oh,  father,  is  ) 
ours  ?  Tell  us,  father,  may  we  keep  him  ?  Gi^ 
me  the  little  dog,  I  will  feed  him." 

Ernest  would  have  seized  the  dog,  bat  be 
treated  and  hid  himself  under  the  flounces  of" 
Sylvia's  dress. 

"If  your  mother  likes,"  said  Mr.  Letsom, 
will  keep  the  dog.     I  have  bought  it  of  Band 
saddler,  who  says  his  mother  is  a  capital 
dog,  and  as  we  are  living  in  this  lonely  place 
side  the  gate,  and  as  there  have  been  sei 
burglaries  lately — you  consent  then.  Harriet?** 

Mrs.  Letsom  murmured  something  aT 
trouble  and  dirt,  but  at  last  gave  her  penni! 
that  the  dog  should  be  kept. 

The  children  rejoiced,  and  began  to  choose  I 
name  for  the  little  dog.  Ali,  Turk,  Carlo,  Hectd 
Flora,  Pallo,  till  their  father  said  : 

"  Do  not  confuse  the  poor  little  dog  with  a  Ml 
name  ;  the  name  of  Fidele  is  already  his.  Cool 
Fidele!  come  little  dog,  come,  Fidele.  do  not  I 
afraid." 

The  dog  poked  his  nose  from  under  the  flouoa 
of  Miss  Sylvia's  dress,  but  was  not  induced  I 
leave  his  place  of  refuge  till  the  children  cntid 
him  out  with  a  saucer  of  milk,  and  when,  after 
moment's  hesitation  his  little  red  tongue  began i 
lap  up  the  white  milk  the  joy  of  the  children  km 
no  bounds. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  little  dog,  ladies? 
asked  Mr.  Letsom  of  the  Miss  Nuttalls. 

"  Charming  !  he  is  charming,"  said  Syhria. 

"  So  well  behaved  I  "  added  Lydia. 

The  air  became  chilly,  and  the  party  rctur« 
to  the  house.  When  the  Miss  Nuttalls  were 
their  own  rooms  Lydia  observed  to  her  sister  tl 
Mr.  Letsom  might  have  acted  more  judidn 
than  in  purchasing  that  dog : 

"  Do  you  really  think  the  dog  charming?" 
added. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Sylvia,  "  I  thi*.i 
dog  odious.  But  what  do  you  think  of  him,  L] 

"  One  of  the  commonest  creatures,"  wasthei 

The  sisters  took  their  tea,  and  chatted 
this  and  that,  till  Sylvia  suddenly  observed : 

"  I  see  no  reason,  Lydia,  if  the  Letsoroskc^ 
dog,  why  we  should  not  have  a  cat.    A  dog  "* 
shorten  some  of  their  idle  hours,  and  as  we 
sometimes  rather  melancholy,  and  a  model  cat— 

"Yes,  a  model  cat,"  interrupted  Lydia—" 
enliven  us." 

"  Do  let  us  have  a  cat,  Lydia." 

"  You  are  a  great  child,  a  great  baby.'* 
Lydia  smiling,  and  shaking  her  head  till  her  t** 
curls  danced ;  "  when  will  you  become  reason- 
able, Sylvia  ?  However  I  will  not  oppose  vo* 
wishes.  You  know  I  have  never  the  s^^^S^^ 
mind  to  refuse  you  anything,  and  so  yoo  ^ 
have  vour  cat.  Ferhaps  fate  has  already  <f*^ 
this,  for  this  very  morning-— I  concealed  this  tr^ 
you,  child—our  milkwomai)  offered  me  *  ^' 
She  has  six  young  kittens,  all  of  them  white  ^^ 
black  tails,  and  if  we  would  like  to  have  one  » 
have  only  to  say  so." 
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"Oh,  pray,  pray  Lydia  !  "  begged  Sylvia  in  a 
dighted  voice ;  "  a  white  kitten  with  a  black 
vL  Ob,  how  charroing!  And  do  you  know 
iut  we  will  call  her  ?  We  will  call  her  Blanche. 
read  this  only  yesterday  in  a  story  as  the  name 
h  queen  of  Castile.  Oh,  I  wish  we  had  the  dear 
&  beast  here  now!  " 

"Children  must  wait  and  have  patience,"  said 
fdia,  in  a  tone  of  superiority.  "To-morrow 
•tning  we  will  bespeak  the  cat  of  the  milk- 
aan,  and  the  next  day  she  will  be  here.  And 
•  we  will  look  out  the  new  pattern  for  our 
ane." 

understood  her  sister's  hint,  and   was 
ton  that  subject. 

knext  rooming  the  kitten  was  bespoken  from 
»flkwoman,  and  on  the  following  day  was 
nfct  to  the  sisters  in  a  covered  basket  of 
Sables.  When  the  roilkwoman  lifted  the 
r  of  the  basket  the  cat  leaped  out  of  it,  and 
I  white  little  animal,  with  the  black  tail  raised 
I  high,  walked,  gently  purring,  into  the  kitchen 
tre,  to  Sylvia's  great  delight,  it  took  refuge  at 
t  feet.  Her  pleasure  found  vent  in  a  loud 
Aunation  of  joy,  so  that  Lydia  was  induced  to 
terk: 

"^Vhat  a  child  you  are,  Sylvia.  Try  to  sub- 
•your  temperature— I  mean  your  temperament 

ifee  milkwoman  dei)arted  after  a  few  silver 
I  had  been  placed  in  her  hand,  and  Blanche 
carried  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  sit- 
room  with  its  ornaments  of  crochet  cushions 
knitted  covers.  Here  a  gilded  saucer  of  new 
was  placed  before  her,  which  Blanche  lapped 
with  the  delicacy  peculiar  to  her  race.  Then 
lache  made  her  toilette,  in  which  she  passed 
f  little  foot  over  her  snow  white  face  to  wash 
Meanwhile  a  large  blue-bottle  fly  having  at- 
ft^  her  attention  she  would  make  a  sudden 
ug  in  the  air,  so  that  the  sisters  shouted  with 
fchter. 

'Blanche  has  quite  won  my  heart,"  said  Sylvia, 
ttve  you  observed,  Lydia,  how  delicately  she 
p  her  breakfast  ?  Quite  differently  from  that 
J:fat  Fidele." 

^en    Mrs.    Letsom   became   aware    of  the 
[ion  to  her  inmates,  she  said  to  her  hus- 

rlhe  Miss  Nuttalls  have  got  a  cat ;  it  is  plain 
N?h  that  they  are  old  maids." 
'  Fidele  and  Blanche  lived  in  peace  in  the 
e  house  before  the  Western  gate  of  Roggen- 
"wen.  Their  early  days  flowed  on  without  their 
•owing  each  other,  for  the  kind  of  life  they  led 
tt  quite  different.  Man  has  to  go  forth  to  meet 
6  ills  of  life,  while  the  discreet  housewife  works 
home. 

{To  de  continued,^ 


GOOD    BREEDING. 


Few  to  good  breeding  make  a  just  pretence, 
^Jpod  breeding  is  the  blossom  of  gocKl  sense  ; 
IJe  last  result  of  an  accomplished  mind. 
With  outward  grace,  the  body's  virtue  joined. 


ABOUT    CRABS. 


[MONGST  crustacean  delicacies,  the 
crab  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
earliest  known  to  mankind,  seeing 
that  it  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  There  were  re- 
presentations of  crabs  on  the  slabs  of  the  Kouyn- 
jik  Gallery,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  proves 
that  the  Assyrians  must  have  been  familiar  with 
them.  Athenxus,  in  some  comments  on  the 
**  Miser  "  of  Theognetus,  says.  '*  the  taste  of  the 
crab  is  one  which  many  people  have  been  very 
much  devoted  to,  as  may  be  shown  by  several 
passages  in  different  comedies."  We  find  the 
figure  of  this  fish  on  many  extremely  ancient 
eastern  coins,  but  for  what  purpose  it  was  there 
represented,  numismatists  are  not  agreed. 

Charles  V.  of  Spain  was  passionately  fond  of 
crabs,  which  he  had  cooked  m  a  variety  of  ways- 
to  his  own  fancy.  In  a  book,  published  in  Bar- 
celona, in  1650,  the  general  method  ot  this  royal 
crab  cookery  is  given  at  full  length.  The  em- 
peror's method  of  having  a  crab  served  up  cold 
was  as  follows :  A  good  boiled  crab  was  selected, 
as  heavy  as  could  be  found,  with  the  joints  of  the 
legs  stiff.  The  legs  and  claws  being  broken  off, 
were  cracked,  the  meat  extracted  and  minced 
small.  The  body  of  the  crab  was  taken  out  and 
mixed  with  the  produce  of  the  claws,  with  mus- 
tard, vinegar,  and  ground  garlic.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  salt  and  pepper  was  used.  The  dish 
was  garnished  with  several  kinds  of  aromatic 
plants ;  and  the  entire  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
portion  of  oils  from  the  Indies.  When  his  majesty 
desired  hot  crabs  they  were  commonly  cooked  i» 
this  fashion  :  After  boiling,  the  meat  was  takers 
from  the  claiws,  cut  very  small,  and  mixed  with 
eggs  and  cream,  to  which  were  added  portions  of 
butter  and  ground  garlic.  Flour  or  fine  bread 
crumbs  were  then  laid  over  the  top,  with  pepper,, 
mustard,  and  salt.  The  whole  was  placed  m  a 
dish  and  baked  a  certain  length  of  time.  Another 
royal  method  resembled  our  mode  of  scalloping 
the  fish.  Its  contents  were  extracted,  and  mixeo 
with  bread  and  various  kinds  of  spices,  and  then 
submitted  to  the  process  of  baking,  after  which 
garlic,  eggs,  and  cream  were  used.  Sometimes 
a  species  of  sweet  wine  was  thrown  over  the 
whole.  One  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  was. 
was  also  exceedingly  partial  to  crabs,  and  regu- 
larly appointed  days  when  they  were  to  form  a 
conspicuous  item  m  the  royal  bill  of  fare.  In 
several  districts  in  the  north  of  Europe  it  is  con- 
sidered exceedingly  unlucky  to  dream  of  crabs,, 
more  especially  at  or  about  full  moon.  In  the 
books  on  natural  history  written  in  the  middle 
ages,  crabs  are  frequently  spoken  of,  as  well  as 
very  grotesquely  represented.  We  have  heard  of 
one  wherein  a  crab  is  holding  a  conversation  with 
a  certain  nameless  individual,  and  very  coolly 
inviting  him  to  place  his  tail  into  one  of  his 
claws  1 

They  have  an  odd  way  of  eating  crabs  in  China^ 
as  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  a  recent 
record  of  travel  in  the  empire  of  the  Celestials  : 
*'  When  our  party  of  six  had  seated  themselves 
at  the  centre  table,  my  attention  was  attracted 
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by  a.  covered  dish,  something'  unusual  at  a 
Chinese  meal.  On  a  certain  signal,  the  cover 
'was  removed,  and  presently  the  face  of  the  table 
was  covered  with  juvenile  crabs,  which  made 
their  exodus  from  the  dish  with  all  possible 
rapidity.  The  crablets  had  been  thrown  into  a 
iplate  of  vinegar,  just  as  the  company  sat  down  ; 
•such  an  immersion  making  them  more  brisk  and 
lively  than  usual.  But  the  sprightly  sport  of  the 
infant  crabs  was  soon  checked  bv  each  guest 
"seizine  what  he  could,  and  swallowing  the  whole 
vnorsel  without  ceremonv.  Determined  to  do  as 
the  Chinese  did,  I  triea  this  novelty  also— with 
two.  I  succeeded,  finding  the  shell  soft  and 
gelatinous ;  for  they  were  tiny  creatures,  not  more 
than  a  day  or  two  old.  But  I  was  compelled  to 
(give  in  to  the  third,  which  had  resolved  to  take 
vengeance,  and  gave  my  lower  lip  a  nip,  so  sharp 
4ind  severe  as  to  make  me  lose  my  hold,  and 
4ikewise  desist  from  any  further  experiment  of 
this  nature." 

Pliny  gravely  tells  us  that  the  wild  boar  and 
•common  stag  when  wounded  by  noxious  insects, 
•cure  themselves  by  eating  crabs,  a  notion  likewise 
<:onfirmed  by  Plutarch.  Pliny  further  adds,  that, 
while  the  sun  is  passing  through  the  sign  of 
Cancer,  the  dead  bodies  of  any  crabs  which  may 
be  lying  on  the  sea-shore,  are  transformed  into 
serpents!  Ovid,  in  his  "Metamorphoses,"  as- 
sures us  that  if  we  deprive  a  crab  of  its  claws,  and 
inter  it  in  the  earth,  a  scorpion  will  be  generated 
from  the  part  so  buried. 

^  The  mode  of  capturing  crabs  is  extremely 
simple.  The  wicker-work  creels,  or  crab-pots,  in 
which  they  are  taken,  are  fashioned  somewhat 
like  a  large  mousetrap,  with  an  opening  of  suffi- 
•cient  dimensions  to  admit  a  full-size  crab.  These 
■creels  must  be  set  with  fresh  bait,  unlike  lobster- 
^ots,  which  may  be  baited  with  any  kind  of  half- 
decayed  fish,  or  other  garbage.  When  the  crab- 
cots  are  baited  they  are  sunk  by  the  score  or  half 
tiundred,  on  a  rocky  part  of  the  coast,  in  water 
which  is  four  or  five  fathoms  deep.  As  many 
boats  proceed  to  the  same  fishing-place,  a  line 
irom  the  traps,  attached  to  a  floating  cork  (with  a 
particular  mark  upon  it),  affords  a  sufficient 
•eye-mark  for  the  fishermen  to  find  their  game. 
But  crabs  are  also  caught  in  considerable  quan- 
tles  by  the  fishermen's  children,  in  a  still  simpler 
way,  viz.,  by  means  of  a  stick  which  they  insert 
into  the  clifts  of  rocks  and  other  places  which 
-Crustacea  are  known  to  haunt.  The  times  when 
the  crabs  are  moulting  are  those  at  which  the 
best  harvest  is  obtained  in  this  way.  Many 
<curious  observations  have  been  made  by  natural- 
ists since  the  time  of  Reaumur,  as  regards  the 
<crab  during  these  periods  of  change.  It  escapes 
from  its  shell  a  soft,  helpless  creature,  incapable 
of  exertion  or  resistance,  and  would  speedily  be- 
come an  easy  prey  to  any  of  the  hordes  of  aquatic 
devourers  so  common  in  the  sea,  were  it  not  for  a 
curious  and  wonderful  display  of  instinct  on  the 
f>art  of  those  of  its  brethren  in  better  form  than  it- 
self. As  soon  as  the  denudation  is  complete,  it 
bas  been  observed  that  a  stout  specimen  of  the 
«ame  species  steps  forward  and  defends  it,  and 
takes  care  of  it  to  the  best  of  its  abilit)r  until  the 
«helljf  case  grows,  and  it  is  enabled  again  to  pro- 
tect itself,  and  present  a  strong  back  to  its  foe. 


When  the  species  are  young,  the  change  <rf  shdl 
probably  occurs  oftener  than  once  a  jear,  indeed 
some  writers  say  it  occurs  once  or  twice  a  month, 
and  there  is  most  likely  a  time  when  the  dian» 
stops  altogether,  and  the  animal   may  be  a*! 
sidered  as   full-grown.     If  this  sentinel  be  dii^ 
covered  and  removed,  another  will  be  found 
have  taken  his  place  after  the  following  tide,  i 
this  will  be  repeated  many  times  in  succesa 
Mr.  Bell,  the  author  of  **  A  History  of  thc^ 
Eyed  Crustacea,"  supplies  us  with  the  Ickm 
account  of  the  process  of  exuviation,  by  nam 
which  the  crab  casts  its  crust  or  calcerous  ori 
ing,  an  operation  rendered  necessary  bv  tbeii 
ciple  of  growth  which  is  common  to  all  aniai 
but  which  is  hindered  in  the  crab  and  lobster 
their  shells,  which  prevent  any  gradual  or  k 
continued    expansion:    ''When  the  animil. 
gradual  internal  increase,  has  become  too  lai 
for  its  existing  covering,  it  ceases  for  a  time 
feed,  and  retires  to  a  secret  ^nd  undisturbed  sil 
tion,  where  it  may  undergo  the  process  in  sccniil 
If  it  be  examined  at  this  time,  an  evident  loosi 
ing  of  the  crust  may  be  perceived,  upon  prcssii 
it  gently  in  different  directions.     Shortly  aft 
wards  it  appears  uneasy  and  restless,  rubbing 
limbs  against  each  other,  and  moving  the  a 
ments  of    the    body  in   different   directions, 
throws  itself  on  its  back,  and  swelling  out  its  b9 
ruptures  the  membrane  which  connects  the  cai 
pace  (black  shell)  with  the  abdomen,  andraisesi 
former,  so  as  to  loosen  it  from  its  attach" 
Resting  from  time  to  time,  after  its  lal 
efforts,  it  finally  detaches  the  whole  thoraed- 
minal  portion,  from  which  it    withdraws  i' 
having,  with  much  apparent  difficulty  and 
disengaged  the  legs,  and  then  antennx,  the 
and   other    appendages.      It    is    impossible 
imagine  that  the  crust  of  the  legs,  and  esped 
of  the  great  claws  of  the  larger  species,  cooM 
cast  off  unless  it  were  susceptible  of  being  ' 
tudinally  split ;  and  Reaumur  states  thati 
actually  the  case ;  each  of  the  segments 
composed  of  two  longitudinal  pieces,  whki^ 
separating  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  l» 
limb,  close  again  so  accurately  that  it  is  ve|V 
cult  in  the   cast  crust  to  discover  the  » 
division.    When  the  animal  has  disemi 
itself  of  the  crust  the  latter  is  found  absolutely 
tire,  and  has  exactly  the  form  which  it 
previous  to  the  operation.    The  new  ini  ^ 
IS  at  first  soft  and  membranous,  but  speedi^ 
comes  encrusted  with  calcerous  matter  and 
hard  as  the  former.    The  additional  sire  wluch 
gained  by  each  moult  is  very  striking,  and  I 
often  felt,  on  seeing  a  newly  emancipated 
by  the  side  of  the  shell  which  it  had  just 
that,  were  not   the  fact  absolutely  ascer 
by  observation,  it  would  appear  physically 
possible  that   the   larger   bodjj  could  have  m 
recently    been    contained    within    so    smaD 
case."  ^^ 

The  stories  of  crabs  and  other  cmstacea^w^J 
away  their  limbs  when  alarmed  or  f^^^'^^^ 
on  the  occasions  of  a  thunderstorm  or  on  ^J^? 
of  cannon,  are  considered  to  be  q«"te  antlieno^ 
When  a  claw  happens  to  sustain  an  iojyy'*J 
cast  off  by  the  animal,  and  a  new  one  in  doe  tmc 
takes  its  place. 
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THE  LAND  CRAB. 


Tkre  are  widely  different  and  strange  pecu- 
uities  amongst  the  crabs.  The  minatory,  or 
od-cnb,  is  one  of  the  ^eatest  curiosities  of  the 
nstacean  family.  This  eccentric  species  is  a 
tdre  of  the  wanner  climates,  and  is  plentiful  in 
e  Bahamas  and  other  islands ;  living  in  the 
nmtains  Id  the  interstices  of  rocks,  in  the  clefts 
trees,  and  in  holes  bored  in  the  earthy  parts  of 
5  hills.  It  travels  once  a  year,  in  the  early 
dog* time,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  in 
ler  to  deposit  its  eggs,  and,  as  they  march  like 
leD-disciplined  arm^,  in  one  or  more  battalions, 
libering  many  milUons  of  individuals,  it  must 
•interesting  sight  to  witness  their  advance. 
^march  in  a  direct  line,  even  attempting:  to 
fc  houses  if  they  find  them  in  their  path.  They 
wnd  for  weeks  alone  the  course  of  a  stream 
fder  to  attain  their  destination,  for  they  can- 
cross  a  river,  as  they  are  easily  drowned. 
r  migratory  excursions  are  always  taken  by 
t,  and  during  the  rainy  season,  for  although 
carry  a  supply  of  water  in  their  gills,  it  is 
dily  exhausted.  If  interrupted  while  on  the 
ch,  they  offer  a  vicious  and  determined  resist- 
|,  endeavouring  to  intimidate  their  enemies  by 
ing  a  prodigious  clatter  with  their  nippers. 
red  at  the  seashore  they  at  once  commence 
aiations  for  the  operation  of  spawning,  by 
ring  the  water  to  lave  gently  over  tiieir 
This  kind  of  bathing,  to  which  they  ap- 
to  be  very  partial,  lasts  for  a  few  days,  and 
the  process  of  oviposition  is  begun.    When 

B>roper  moment   arrives,  the  spawn,  which 
y  resembles  a  piece  of  herring  roe,  is  shaken 
the  water,  and  the  operation  is  completed, 
ithstanding  that  fully  a  third,  and  sometimes 
'.  of  the  spawn  is  destroyed  by  shoals  of  fish 
ed  to  the  spot  by  a  sharp  instinct,  millions 
are  hatched  in  the  sand,  and  in  due  time 
ivenile  crabs  commence  their  march  to  the 
Uins,  to  join  their  parents,  who  having  first 
"  undergo  their  itooult,  during  which  period 
,  strangely  enough,  most  in  demand  as  a 
^  for  the  table,  being  captured  while  shut 
their  holes.    Of  this  class,  that  called  the 
tt  crab"   is  considered  the  most  exquisite 
cy.    Those  which  Cuvier  calls  the  •*  burrow- 
10  "  proper,  are  thus  described  by  that  able 
ilist :  *'  The  animal  closes  the  entrance  of  its 
^  which  is  situated  near  the  margin  of  the 
r  in  marshy  grounds,  with  its  largest  claw, 
burrows  are  cylindrical,  oblique,  very  deep, 
ry  close  to  each  other ;  but  generally  every 
r  IS  the  exclusive  habitation  of  a  single  in- 
al.    The  habit  which  these  crabs  have  of 
-^g  their  large  claw  elevated  in  advance  of 
'  Wy,  as  if  making  a  sign  of  beckoning  to 
oe  one,  has  obtained  for  them  the  name  of 
Uling  crabs.'  " 

ft  is  said  that  the  demand  for  these  favourites 
the  gastronomic  world  (we  mean  the  inhabitants 
our  own  waters^  is  beginning  to  tell  on  the 
)ply,  and  that  if  some  means  i  re  not  adopted 
shield  the  young  from  danger,  we  shall 
adly  find  them  rising  in  price.  To  give  an 
a  of  the  magnitude  of  the  annual  crustacean 
^tribalions  to  the  London  commissariat  alone, 


we    subjoin    some    figures    collected    by    Mr 
Mayhew : 

Oysters 4951896,000 

Lobsters  (averaging  1  lb.  each  fish)  .  1,200,000 

Crabs  (averaging  ditto)     .        .  .  600.000 

Shrimps  (324  to  a  pint)     .        .  .  498,428,64ft 

Whelks  {227  to  half- bushel)      .  .  4,943.200 

Mussels  (1,000  to  ditto)     .        .  .  50,400.000 

Cockles  (2,000  to  ditto)     .        .  .  67,392.000 

Periwinkles  (4,000  to  ditto)       .  .  304,000,000' 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  art  of  pisciculture 
could  be  called  in  to  aid  in  arresting  the  rapidly 
diminishing  supplies  of  Crustacea.  Oysters  have 
been  bred  in  innumerable  quantities  along  the 
seaboard  of  France,  and  even  mussels  are  carefully 
cultivated  as  an  article  of  food.  Why,  therefore, 
should  not  piscicultural  operations  be  adopted  to 
multiply  the  crab  ? 


"ONE    MORE." 

AN    OLD    SKIPPER'S    STORY 


By  R.   O. 


KNOWED  puffectly  well  all  along^ 
that  he  were  after  something  of  the 
sort.  It  began  by  him  a-seeing  of 
her  home  one  night  from  a  concert. 
What  there  is  in  these  here  new- 
fangled concerts  I  can't  see  ;  none  of  yer  squall- 
ing, screechy  haltoes  and  tenners  and  falsetterses 
for  me.  Give  me  a  good  roaring  old  chorus,  witb 
everybody  a- clinking  their  glasses,  and  where  it 
don't  signify  what  toone  you  likes  to  work  in — the 
more  the  merrier.  But,  as  I  said,  it  began  along 
of  ope  of  these  concerts.  Katie— that's  my 
daughter;  and  a  pretty  well-fitted,  trim-buirt 
little  craft  as  ever  I  see,  tho'  I  says  it— had  been 
to  sing  one  of  her  songs— the  •*  Old  Grey  Robin  " 
I  think  they  call  it— no ;  "  Old  Robin  Grey,^ 
that's  it — and  just  on  account  of  it  a-coming  on 
to  rain  a  bit,  he  must  conwoy  her  into  harbour.. 
I  'eerd  die  knock,  and  I  went  to  the  door  myself. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  papa  dear,"  says  Katie,, 
giving  me  a  kiss  and  a  hug,  "  this  is  Mr.  Charlie 
Hall,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  see  me 
home." 

"Good  evening,  Captain  Quarters,"  he  says,, 
a-ailing  me. 

*•  GckkI  evemin',  Mr.  'All,"  I  says,  a-ailin'  him 
back.  **  I  daresay  my  daughter,"  I  says,  "could 
have  fetched  port  all  right  without  none  of  your 
conwoy,"  I  says ;  "  but  as  you  are  here,"  I 
says,  very  polite,  "  cast  anchor  for  a  spell,"  I 
says. 

••  Do  you  mean  come  in  ?  "  he  asks  laughing^ 
and  in  he  comes  very  quick. 

I'd  been  having  a  glass  of  grog,  or  maybe  five 
or  six,  whilst  I  was  waiting  for  Katie  to  come  in ; 
and  I  see  Katie  up  with  the  tray  and  put  every* 
thing  in  the  cupboaid  soon  as  we  got  in  the 
room. 

That  was  alwi^^s  the  012  weak  p;Jn'  In  that 
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girl's  character.  Soon  as  ever  I  give  up  the  sea 
and  settled  ashore  to  watch  over  her,  which  was 
when  her  mother  went  on  the  last  cruise  of  all, 
poor  lass  ! — that  wench  began  a-limitin'  my  grog. 
She  wasn't  nasty  about  it ;  but,  when  she  thought 
I'd  had  enough,  off  went  the  tray ;  and,  if  I  said 
I  wanted  some  more,  she  used  to  come  and  kiss 
me,  and  say:  **  I  don't  think  you  do,  papa  dear, 
do  you  ? ''  and  somehow  I  never  did  want  no 
more  then. 

Well,  just  as  we  all  three  got  settled  round  the 
fire  that  evemin' — Katie  by  the  table  and  me  and 
young  'AH,  one  to  port  and  t'other  to  starb'd  of 
the  coals— I  fills  up  my  pipe  and  hands  over 
another  long  clay  to  him,  along  of  some  nice 
black  tobaccy.  He  fills  his  pipe,  but,  as  to 
smokin'  it— well,  he  puffed  and  gasped  and 
coughed,  and  grew  black  and  green  and  blue  in 
the  face  ;  and  at  last  he  said  he  remembered  he 
had  promised  his  widdered  mother  never  to  smoke 
cavendish. 

**  He's  a  milksop,"  I  says  to  myself. 

Not  that  he  were  a  bad  looking  sort  of  lubber. 
He  stood  somewhere  about  six  feet,  and  had  a  fine 
navy-blue  sort  of  a  heye,  and  a  figurehead  as  was 
neat  and  smart. 

Spon  I  wanted  another  glass  of  grog— wanted 
it  bad.  Of  course  if  young  'All  had  a  glass,  I 
should  be  forced  to  dnnk  one  with  him  :  so,  when 
Katie  wasn't  looking,  I  says  in  a  'usky  voice, 
"Awast !  "  I  says. 

**  What's  the  matter,  captain  ?  "  he  says,  bend- 
ing forrard. 

I  jerks  my  thumb  to  Katie,  and  winks  very  deep 
and  artful,  thinking  he'd  understand  what  I  was 
driving  at.    Then  I  says  : 

"  Katie,  my  dear,  I  think  Mr.  'AH  would  like  a 
drop  of  grog  !  " 

But  I  fancy  that  artful  girl  must  have  give  him 
a  look,  for  I'm  blowed  if  he  didn't  say : 

**No,  captain,  thanks— I'm  a— sort  of  tee- 
totaler!" 

**  He's  a  lubberly,  chicken-hearted  milksop,"  I 
says  ;  and  I  set  my  face  agin  him  from  that  very 
first  evemin'. 

The  excuses  that  young  man  made  for  a- coming 
to  my  house  after  that  was  something  awful ;  and 
bye-and-bye  I  noticed  Katie  and  him  was  a  out- 
rageous long  time  in  sayin'  "good-bye"  at  the 
front  door.  I  says  so  to  her  one  night,  and  she 
says: 

"I'm  afraid  there  is  a  swelling  in  the  wood  in 
that  front  door,  papa— it  dosen't  shut  at  all 
«asy!" 

I  must  say  that  when  young  'All  put  the  matter 
to  me  it  were  done  shipshape  and  proper 

"Captain,"  he  says.  "I  love  her;  I'm  a-get- 
ting  on  very  well,  and  have  you  any  objection  to 
our  being  engaged  ?  " 

"  What  are  yer  ?  "  I  says. 

"  I'm  something  in  the  city,"  he  answers. 

"  Werry  good ;  I  says,  "I  must  have  a  court- 
martial  on  Siis  here  matter,"  I  says  ;  "  ring  that 
beU." 

He  rings  the  beH,  and  in  comes  our  ugly  Uttle 
servant  girl. 

"  I  want  Miss  Katie,"  I  says,  "  and  some  rum 
and  hot  water." 

When  Katie  come  in,   looking  so  sweet  and 


timid  and  bashful,  I  thought  of  her  mothcr-ti 
poor  dead  lass  I  loved  so  deep  and  tender— aod 
felt  a  choking  come  up  from  my  poor  old  hd 
into  my  throat,  but  I  only  says  to  'em  as  4 
stood  afore  me : 

"I  shan't  have  no  engagement  just  yet,' 
says;  "1  can't  spare  my  little  girl  tiU  I'vei 
more  of  the  man  who  wants  to  take  her  bmi 
but  you  can  come  here,  mate,  occasional,"! 
to  young  'All,  "  only  I  shan't  have  no  9§ 
ment  just  yet." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  they  didn't  quite  catchW 
my  meaning  about  no  engagement,  for  tb^ 
such  a  time  at  the  front  door  that  nigfat  a 
stepped  into  the  passage  to  look  after  Siat  \ 
ing  of  the  wood,  I  *eerd  what  young  'All 
He  says  to  her,  says  he,  •*  One  more!"' 
says. 

And  after  that,  he  come  in  occasional  4 
nighty  and  the  swelling  of  the  wood  in  the  In 
door  got  worse  and  worser. 

One  morning  at  breakfast,  as  I  helped  mji 
to  another  rumpsteak,  I  made  a  remark  tbati 
postman  was  very  late  in  passing. 

**  He's  got  caught  in  a  squaH,  I  expect,"  d 
I,  or  got  throwed  on  his  beam  ends  by  \ 
ice." 

"Why,  don't  you  know,  papa,"  says  Ki 
"this  is  Valentine's  Day,  and  of  course  the  o 
postman  had  such  a  lot  of  letters  to  delittt,  I 
sure  to  be  a  little  late.  I  expect  a  letter  niyi 
this  morning,"  she  says. 

"Who  from?"  I  asks. 

"  Have  another  ^^;g^  papa  dear,"  she  ansK 

Sure  enough  there  come  a  valentine  forKi 
from  the  youne  man  she  was  not  engaged  to. 
was  a  hiieous  thing — a  let  of  flowers  and  vert 
and  a  lubber  with  a  torch,  as  Katie  said  wa~ 
hymen,  standing  by  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  rf 
lot ;  and  at  the  top  was  a  Cupid,  in  the  mwt 
delicatest  clothes  I  ever  see.  He  wore  ww 
but  a  bow  and  harrer. 

"  Isn't  it  lovely  ?  "  says  Katie.     "  Oh !  ^ 
it  lovely  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  says.  "  I  don't  see  no  sense* 
ing  a  thing  hke  that ;  and  that  Cupid,"  I 
"  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  hisself.  Now 
a-been  some  sense,"  I  says,  "  if  he'd  sentywf 
the  picture  of  a  ship,  with  you  and  him  a-step^ 
on  board  saloon  passengers,  passage  paid; 
a  picture  of  me  at  the  top  as  a  gardening  *"" 
a  -  superintending  everything.  But  uod. 
me,"  I  says,  "in  proper  clothes,  not  tocalfl 
my  death  of  cold  like  that  undelicate  Cupid.' 

I  remember  that  day  well,  because  that  w^  w 
time  I  had  a  row  with  Charlie  'AM,  and  forbid  fa» 
the  house.  ^ 

We  was  sitting  together  in  the  P^^^.rJ 
night,  Katie  away  getting  supper  ready.  AJI 
a  sudden  he  says :  „ 

"  Captain,  what  made  you  so  awfully  ^.^  , 

Now,  I  never  liked  his  laughing,  ridicuwtf 
ways ;  and  I  answers  very  short : 

"  Booty." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  says.  . 

"  We  was  in  the  China  seas,  one  time  wb« 
was  a  cabin  boy  on  board  the  *  Morton  Bay. 

"  Yes,"  he  says ;  "  go  on."  ^^    i 

"  Wj  was  attacked  by  pirates,"  I  sap »    *^ 
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the  captain  ordered  me  to  stand  forrard,  and 
Dcver  to  leave  a  certain  point  on  deck  till  he  give 
roe  leave.    They  carried  cannon,  them   pirates 
fid,  and  they  opened  fire  at  me." 
"You  didn't  move  ?  "  he  says. 
"Not  a  inch,"   I   answered,   looking  at  him 
steady;  "but  a  cannon  ball  hit  me  on  the  port 
side  of  the  head." 
"  You  never  stirred  ? ' ' 

"Not  a  inch,"  I  says  again;  "only  the  can- 
Don  ball  carried  off  all  the  hair  that  side.     I 
tiimk  them  pirates  got  the  range  after  that  shot," 
Isays. 
"Why?  "asks  young 'All. 
"Because  there  come  a  second  ball  and  hit  me 
«the  starb'd  side  of  the  head  and  carried  off  all 
I  file  hair  that  side." 

We  didn't  tolk  no  more  for  a  spell,  and  then 
Lie  says,  very  serious  : 
f  "And  how  did  you  lose  the  top  ?  " 
I   "1  was  afraid  there'd  come  a  third  ball,"  I 
hays,  "and  the  top  came  off  in  the  fright." 

"You've  seen  a  deal  of  life,  captain  ?  "  he  says 
ifteraWt. 

[  "Yes,"  I  answers. 

t  "Most  of  you  old  travellers  have,"  he  observes. 
,  "Aye,  aye,"  I  answers. 
kl^?^  o^you."  he  says,  "  have  not  only  expe- 
lienced  a  great  deal,  but  you  also  remember  a 
feat  deal." 

r"Cert'nly,"  I  replies. 

I  "Don't  you  think  that,  sometimes,  some  old 
pvellers  remember  a  little  more  than  they  ex- 
pnenced?"  he  says. 

n^ot  up  to  leave  soon  after  that :  and  just  as  I 
pt  m  the  passage,  when  he  thought  I'd  closed 
•e  door,  I  'eered  him  say,  "The  bald-headed 
p  impostor!"  laughing  to  himself  as  he 
lid  It. 

rNow  to  be  called  a  impostor  would  have  been 
■d  enough ;  'to  be  called  a  old  impostor  was 
tee ;  and  to  be  called  by  such  a  epitaph  as  a 
Wd-headed  old  impostor  was  unbearable. 
J  turned  round  into  the  room  again,  and  there 
pB  a  awful  row.  One  word  led  to  another  ;  and 
llast  I  told  him  never  to  come  aboard  my  house 
Tfflore.    And  I  says : 

'  Don't    send    no    more    of    your   valentines 
I  says,  "with  undelicate  Cupids,  to  my 

Ighter,  as  have  been  brought  up  stric'    re- 

He  tried  to  calm  me  down,  but  it  was  no  use. 
I  "May  I  see  Katie  before  I  go  ?  "  he  says. 
I  "No."  ^  ^ 

llhen  he  turned  to  the  door,  flung  it  open,  and 
p^ed  away  with  never  a  word. 
[He come  round  a  few  days  after,  but  the  raging 
g^  in  my  stupid  old  heart  hadn't  died  down, 
W I  refused  to  alter  what  I'd  said  to  him.  If  a 
1^  lord  from  the  admiralty  had  come  after  Katie 
loon't  believe  I  should  have  thought  him  good 
aough—at  all  events,  if  he  couldn't  smoke  caven- 
^and  wouldn't  join  in  a  friendly  glass.  I  never 
raew  properly  how  it  happened ;  but  I  did  find 
Jtit  afterwards  that  he  met  Katie  and  asked  her 
tom^him  right  off.  She  wouldn't  leave  me 
»«  that,  stupid  and  cruel  as  I  was ;  and  then 
young  'All  threatened  to  go  away  and  enlist  for  a 
^wdier.    She  clung  to  him  and  begged  of  him  to 


stand  by  till  the  storm  went  down ;  but  he  was 
mad  with  love,  I  suppose,  for  he  swore  she  didn't 
care  for  him ;  and  in  his  love  and  anger,  he 
kept  his  word,  and  he  left  her  and  enlisted. 

Almost  before  we  knowed  what  he'd  done,  his 
reg^iment  was  ordered  off — ordered  to  the  Crimea, 
and  away  he  went. 

It  was  bad  weather  in  our  little  home  after  that. 
I  wouldn't  own  to  being  wrong  ;  but  in  my  heart 
I  knowed  I  was ;  and  I  used  to  sit  lonely,  night 
after  night,  smokin'  and  thiakin' — thinkin'  about 
young  'All,  with  his  neat,  shapely  figure  head, 
and  bright  eyes  and  fair  hair,  and  straight  body — 
thinking  of  him  away  in  the  dreadful  trenches, 
with  the  bitter  snow  falling  on  the  livin',  and  the 
dyin,'  and  the  dead.  Katie  said  never  a  word — 
never  a  word  ;  but,  oh  !  the  awful  look  of  pain  in 
her  bonnie,  winsome  face,  growing  so  thin  and  so 
pale.  And  one  evemin'  f  broke  down.  I  was 
looking  at  Katie  sitting  by  the  table,  just  where 
she  sat  that  first  night  young  'AH  come  in.  I 
was  looking  at  her,  and  thinkin'  of  her  mother — 
my  dear  lass  who  sailed  safe  into  harbour  so  many 
years  ago— and  I  knowed  by  the  look  on  her  face 
that  her  thoughts  wasn't  in  our  bright,  cosy,  warm 
little  sitting-room,  but  away  across  the  seas, 
where  the  soldiers  was,  out  in  the  cold  snow  that 
awful  winter ;  and  I  cried : 

"  Oh !  my  poor  wench,  what  have  I  done  ?  " 

And  my  darling  come  to  me,  and  threw  her 
arms  round  my  neck,  and  laid  her  poor  little  face 
against  the  tears  on  my  cheek,  and  I  said  : 

"  Oh !  my  darling,  I've  made  many  a  mistake 
as  I've  sailed  thro'  life ;  and  now  I  know  that 
when  I  sent  away  your  bonnie  lad  I  made  One 
More." 

The  weeks  passed  slowly  away  and  we  got  no 
news  from  Charlie  or  of  him,  till  one  night  Katie 
come  into  the  room  with  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand ;  and  all  the  light  was  gone  from  her  win- 
some eyes  and  her  prettv  face  as  she  sank  with  a 
low  cry  at  my  feet,  and  hid  her  head  upon  my 
knees.  I  took  the  paper  from  her  poor  little 
fluttering,  trembling  hand.  It  was  a  letter  from 
the  captain  of  Charlie's  company,  dated  "  Before 
Sebastopol." 

This  IS  a  part  of  it :  "A  fierce  attack  was 
made  by  the  Russians  last  night  upon  our 
trenches.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold  and  very 
dark,  and  snow  was  falling  thickly  when  the 
attack  was  commenced.  The  enemy  crept  on  us 
through  the  darkness  of  the  snow,  so  silently,  that 
we  had  very  short  notice.  The  fighting  was 
very  desperate,  and  we  were  almost  driven  out. 
Eventually  the  enemy  slowly  retired,  and  in  pur- 
suing them  beyond  our  entrenchments,  I  got  de- 
tached from  the  gallant  fellows  who  were  follow- 
ing me.  Suddenly  the  Russians  made  a  steady 
stand,  and  renewed  the  attack.  One  of  the  enemy 
disarmed  me ;  my  sword  was  lying  broken  at  my 
feet ;  he  had  seized  me  by  the  throat.  I  was 
powerless  in  his  grasp,  and  his  sword  was  raised 
high  for  my  death-stroke,  when  suddenly  a  soldier 
of  my  company,  his  arms  hanging  powerless  by 
his  side,  for  he  was  already  sorely  wounded, 
staggered  up  to  us,  and  deliberately  threw  himself 
between  my  bared  head  and  the  Russian  blade, 
and  the  stroke  intended  for  me  fell  upon  his  own 
noble  and  gallant  head.  ,g;|Ve,  JeHj<j§^^^I 
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staggered   to  my  feet,  and  help  arriving,    the 

Russian  fled The    dawn   was  just 

breaking  when  I  knelt  beside  the  man  whose 
heroic  devotion  had  saved  my  life.  He  was  lying 
in  the  snow,  holy  with  his  own  brave-^lood,  a 
ray  of  'the  rising  sun  shining  round  hif^  head 
like  a  halo  of  glory.  He  spoke  only  once  as-  J 
raised  him  into  the  litter  which  bore  him  to  the' 
hospital,  and  the  few  words  that  my  gallant 
comrade,  Charles  Hall,  uttered  bade  me  write  to 


you 

An  awful  mist  was  in  my  eyes,  and  I  could 
read  no  more.  Then  Katie  put  her  hand  into 
her  bosom  and  drew  out  a  paper,  and  she  pointed, 
still  without  a  word,  but  with  still  that  awful 
look  upon  her  face,  to  a  list  of  soldiers  deaths; 
and  the  first  name  I  see  was  Charies  Hall. 

**  Oh,  my  dailing,  my  poor  darling,  what  have  I 
done?" 

She  only  clung  to  me  tighter,  and  bowed  her 
poor  little  head  lower,  as  she  sobbed  out : 

**You  didn't  mean  it~oh,  no,  you  did  not 
mean  it,  my  father.  I  have  often  and  often 
thought  of  how  many  broken  hearts  there  must 
be  in  the  world,  and  it's  only,  father,  that  now 
there  is  One  More  I " 

Days  and  weeks  passed  by — I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  that  time,  much  less  to  speak  about  it — 
and  one  night  (I  remember  it  same  as  'twas  five 
minutes  ago)  I  'eerd  a  step.  Katie  'eerd  it  too, 
and  for  a  moment  a  bright  colour  leaped  into 
her  face,  and  a  light  into  her  eye,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  to  leave  her  paler  than  before.  P'raps 
you'll  guess  what's  coming,  the  old  tale  of  a 
mistake  and  miscarried  letters,  for  our  brave  boy 
had  recovered  from  that  dreadful  blow.  Katie 
goes  to  the  door — that  swelling  in  the  wood  hadn't 
been  noticed  lately — I  hears  the  click  of  the  lock, 
and  then  one  long,  loud  scream. 

^'Charlie!" 

I  burst  into  the  passage,  and  there,  fainting, 
was  Katie,  clasped  tight  and  close  in  the  arms 
of  youne  'All. 

I've  2uways  believed  as  that  sight  sent  me  for 
a  few  minutes  clean  out  of  my  mind.  I  tore  back 
into  the  parlour  like  a  raving  luniac,  mistook  the 
cat  for  a  lump  o'  coal  and  jammed  her  on  top  of 
the  fire,  and  couldn't  make  out  what  she  was 
yowling  about,  till  our  ugly  little  servant  come 
flying  mto  the  room  like  a  Yankee  schooner  be- 
fore the  wind.  I  took  hold  of  her,  and  give  her 
a  roaring  kiss,  not  knowing  what  I  was  doinc^. 
But  she  did  seem  to  know,  for  she  says,  "On, 
Capting  I  "  and  falls  a-fainting  into  my  arms.  I 
throwed  her  under  the  table,  and  shouted  "  Fire  I " 

I  needn't  tell  you  what  the  end  was.  When, 
looking  so  grand  in  his  serjeant-major's  uniform, 
with  the  medals  on  his  great  big  chest,  Charlie 
took  my  little  Katie  to  church,  her  looking  so  fair 
and  beautiful  in  her  white  bride's  dress,  with  the 
orange  blossoms  round  her  head,  my  heart  was 
near  to  burstin'  with  joy  and  pride  and  thankful- 
ness. 

When  it  come  to  my  part  in  the  service  to  give 
a  answer  out  loud,  my  feelings  overcome  me, 
though  they'd  been  laying  it  into  me  for  weeks 
past  as  I  must  be  very  careful  to  say  nothing  ex- 
cept the  few  words  in  the  parson's  log-book,  and 
Katie  had  locked  up  all  the  grog  since  the  night 


afore.    The  parson  asked  very  solemn  who 
her  away  ? 

"  I  do,  mate,"  I  says ;  "  and  I'll  be  scuttk 
I  could  give  her  to  a  better  man ! " 

When  Charlie  left  the  army,  and  Katie  and 
settled  down  here,  I  come  to  end  my  davs  a] 
of  'em.  and  along  of  the  dear  little  childreD, 
kittle  Katie  and  the  little  seijeant-majors  who 
on  u^comin'  to  town.  God  bless  'em  !  Bloi 
little  ^^oLpes  that  is  such  sweet  music  to  nj 
ears  !  the  Kttle  hands  that  stroke  my  face, 
little  soft  lips^hat  kiss  my  rough  old  du 
say  again,  God  liless  my  children's  little  did 
•  •  ^  •  • 

"  Well,  nurse  ?  " 

*'  Which  I  begs  your  parding,  capting; 
which,  if  you'll  please  open  this  little  iM 
you'll  see  what  have  just  arrove;  and  wfak 
you  please,  capting,  it's  One  More  ?  " 


MARY'S   BIRTHDAY  (Sept.  8). 

As  out  of  the  Cereus*  leafless  and  bare. 
There  springeth  a  flower  spotless  and  fair. 
So  out  of  a  race  of  innocence  shorn, 
A  beautiful  child  to  earthland  was  bom. 
And  the  earth  shone  brighter  that  far-off  day  ■ 
And  the  wind  and  the  sunbeams  knelt  to  pn) 
And  the  incense  of  flowers  arose  more  sweet 
The  Immaculate  Human  bud  to  greet. 
Did  Mary,  so  still  in  her  mother's  arms, 
Any  shadow  see  of  life's  coming  storms? 
Did  she  catch  the  gleam  of  the  graces  bright, 
That  would  flood  her  soul  with  their  dazzling ' 
Did  she  see  the  angels  round  her,  I  ween, 
Did  she  know  what  passed  in  her  stainless  s 
What  she  may  have  read  of  the  future's  sod 
Oh,  Natal  day  blest  I  we  hail  you  with  joy ; 
You  brought  us  pure  gold  without  sin's  alloj 
You  brought  us  a  bal^  exempt  from  all  t 
Of  the  olden  sin — "  Mary,  full  of  grace." 

Eglantw 

*  Nigfat-bloomiof  Ceretis. 
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CHAPTER    XYL—{Coniinmd.) 

lORETON  felt  a  littte  natural  hesitation 
about  promising  Mc5,  Atherstooe  to  do, 
he  knew  not  wUat,  and  do  it  immediately,  i 
be  had  not  the  heart  to  hesitate  in  practice.      I 
fVciy  well^  1  will/'  he  said,  as  he  looked  at 
|i 


the  piteous  expression  on  her  worn  face.  "Bui 
what  is  it  that  I  am  to  do  ?  '*  he  added,  as  the 
instinct  of  self-prt^aervation  reminded  him  that 
there  are  risics  atidriskts.  He  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  he  had  si^med  a  blank  cheque  on  his  own 
discretionary  power,  and  that  he  might  therefore 
he  plaLcd  io  a  position  not  only  diTcu't,  but  em- 
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barrassin^,  perhaps  awkward,  r.nd  perhaps  (for 
the  transition  is  sometimes  disagreeably  easy) 
even  ridiculous.  All  the  improbable  arrange- 
ments of  adverse  circumstances  that  could  pos- 
sibly contrive  to  make  him  most  misunderstood  in 
the  way  that  would  be  hardest  to  bear  rose  up 
before  him  in  an  instant,  minutely  detailed  in  un- 
seizable  shapes  that  changed  in  forming,  yet 
always  retained  some  representation  of  himself 
in  some  contemptible  character,  most  obtrusively 
conspicuous,  and  always  in  sight  of  Miss  Arden. 

"  What  is  it  that  I  am  to  do  ?"  he  repeated 
ruefully,  as  he  looked  back  at  the  lights  of  the 
ball-room  where  he  had  last  seen  her. 

Tragedy  and  comedy  met  in  him  at  that  mo- 
ment; for  embarrassment  belongs  rather  to  the 
one,  human  suffering  to  the  other^and  both  were 
his. 

Mrs.  Athecstone  looked  at  him  with  some  curi- 
osity and  much  feeling ;  in  short,  with  that  in- 
stinctive comprehension  of  the  heart's  pathology 
which  is  peculiar  to  women. 

**  There  will  be  no  awkwardness  in  doing  what 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
full  of  sympathy  and  persuasiveness.  **  What  I 
want  you  to  do— and  I  hope  you  will  do  it— is 
this;  I  only  want  you  to  ask  Sir  Roger  Arden 
whether  Count  de  Bei^erac  or  his  father  ever  had 
any  other  name." 

•* Is  there  no  other  way  of  doing  it?"  asked 
Moreton. 

"You  can  say,"  she  replied,  "that  I  begged 
you  to  ask  him'  the  question,  and  that  I  have  a 
particular  reason  for  wanting  to  know.  Indeed, 
you  may  go  farther,  if  you  don't  mind.  You  may 
ask  Count  de  Bergerac  himself.  Yes,  do  ask  him. 
Say  that  I  have  most  important  reasons  for  asking 
the  question — reasons  which  concern  him  most. 
Say  that,  if  he  is  the  person  I  take  him  for,  I 
have  a  communication  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  make.  Sa^  that  you  will  bring  him  to  me  to- 
morrow morning." 

"The  party  breaks  up  to-morrow  morning. 
He  and  I  and  the  rest  are  going  away,"  urged 
Moreton. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  replied  ;  "he  must  start  a 
little  sooner,  and  stop  at  my  house  on  the  way. 
I  don't  care  now  who  knows  it.  It  won't  be  half 
a  mile  out  of  his  way,  and  you  can  go  with  him  to 
prevent  mistakes.  Now  do  go  at  once,  and  watch 
for  an  opportunity— make  an  opportunity.  Oh ! 
you  don't  know  what  good  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  do,  but  )rou  will  know  by-and-by.  I  am 
certain  he  is  my  sister's  grandson,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  John  Sherborne." 

"  But  it  he  is,  what  use  is  it  ?  "  said  Moreton, 
turning  very  unwillingly  and  slowly  towards  the 
house. 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  answered  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone.     "  Women  are  not  such  fools  as  all  that." 

"  I  am  in  for  it,"  he  thought,  as  he  set  off. 
"  But  what  does  it  matter  to  me  now  ?  " 

And  he  hurried  on,  feeling  as  reckless  as  con- 
science would  allow.  Mrs.  Atherstone  called 
after  him : 

"  Promise  me  that,  in  any  case,  you  will  call  at 
my  house  on  ycur  way  to  the  station  to-morrow 
morning?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  and  walked  or. 


"And  that  if  he  is  my  sister*s  grandson, job 
will  certainly  bring  him  to  me." 

"  Yes,"  he  repeated,  and  was  soon  out  of  bei- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Atherstone  turned  into  the  footpath,  lai 
made  the  best  of  her  way  back  to  her  lonely  bow 
at  the  four  cross-roads. 

As  Moreton  approached  the  house,  a  fly  «i 
^^%%^%!^  on  the  top  was  going  down  the  avMt 
and  passed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  him. 

"  Who  can  it  be,'*  he  thought,  "going  off  t 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  ?  " 

He  ran  forward,  and  tried  to  see  inside  t 
fly ;  but  the  fog  was  thick,  and  the  horse  goiifi 
a  hand  gallop. 

He  entered  the  house  by  the  front  door.  Ntt 
the  door  leading  into  the  supper-room  stood  Si» 
borne  and  the  Anglo-foreign  neighbour.  Craysi^ 
conversing  with  an  appearance,  if  not  of  friedl 
ness,  at  teast  of  some  common  interest  for  III 
moment. 

"  I  thought  those  two  had  hated  each  od< 
consistently  from  their  Eton  days  to  the  presd 
time  inclusive,"  thought  Moreton  as  he  paa 
them. 

"I  was  there  at  the  time,"  said  Craystoo  nil 
low  voice.  "It's  of  no  consequence  to  oe, < 
course  ;  only  it  would  be  a  pity,  a  great  pity,  tW 
Sir  Roger  shouldn't  know  it.  You  koow  fail 
better  than  I  do,  and " 

•*  I  don't  like  eaves- dropping,"  thought  Man 
ton,  "  but  I  could  not  help  hearing " 

Some  people  came  by  chattering  so  much  tM 
the  next  few  words  were  inaudible. 

"Well,"  continued  Crayston,  "it  is  a  pity 
see  a  charming  girl " 

Some  more  chattering  people  came  by,  H 
Moreton  was  beginning  to  feel  that  be  oi 
move  on. 

"  Sacri6ced  like  that— just  because  he  happei 
to  be  a  Pontifical  Zouave." 

A  sudden  suspicion  darted  through  Moretos'i 
brain,  and  broke  into  detail. 

"  Sacrificed  I  He  means  her  sister,  and 
to  Count  de  Bergerac.  Something  against 
of  course.  I  don't  believe  it.  Crayston 
hate  him  because  he  is  in  the  Pontifical  " 
and  would  believe  anything  of  that  kind  that 
told  him  out  of  malice  or  mistake.  I  suppose 
Roger  knows  all  about  him.  I  wish  I  had  lod 
at  him  more.  Mrs.  Atherstone  is  sure  that  he 
her  sister's  grandson  ;  but  that  elder  branch  fl 
the  Sherbomes  may  have  gone  to  the  bad-«J 
one  knows  anything  about  them.  I  wish  I  hil 
noticed  him  more,  so  that  I  could  shake  off  tM 
suspicion  pitched  higgledy-piggledy  before  me  fcf 
such  a  brute  as  Crayston,  who  may  be  right  bf 
chance.  1  suppose  I  shall  see  Count  de  B«g«3C 
presently,  and  then  I  must  observe  him  more  p»* 
ticularly.     I  wish  I  had  done  so  sooner." 

But  the  poor  fellow  had  so  soon  ceased  to  take 
notice  of  anybody  or  anything  in  the  house  excfpc 
Mary  Arden,  that  he  was  incompetent  to  fonn  n 
opinion  ;  and  when  at  last  she  happened  to  p^ 
within  a  few  feet  of  him,  as  she  did  soon  after.  3< 
was  not  even  competent  to  think  about  it^ 
mist  came  before  his  eyes,  and  he  presently  »3» 
himself  in  the  ball-room,  gradually  rcmcinbennz 
that  he  had  promised  Mrs.  Atherstone  \o  ^ 
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Sir  Roger  Arden    about    this    same  Count  de 
Bergerac. 

He  remembered  it  slowly,  and  slowly  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  thing  had  to  be  done,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  circumstances. 
Many  times  did  he  try  to  steady  his  hesitation  by 
telling  himself  sternly  that  a  promise  is  a  pro- 
mise; many  times  he  worked  on  his  own  feelings 
with  a  piteous  picture  of  the  poor  old  woman  ap- 
pealing to  him  in  her  distress  as  the  only  person 
who  could  help  her.  "  But  I  had  not  overheard 
Crayston  then— and  he  may  be  right,"  whispered 
ooe  sort  of  impulse,  to  whteh  we  will  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  call  prudence. 
"  But  it  is  possible  he  may  have  been  speaking 
^tome  one  else ;  besides,  I  have  no  busmess  to 
owbear  him,"  said  an  impulse  of  a  different 
description. 
"But  I  couldn't  help  it,"  urged  the  first ;  "  and 

fien  it  concerned  the  welfare  of  friends " 

"  But  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  should  ask 
the  question,"  said  the  second ;  and  off  he  started 
ID  oursuit  of  Sir  Roger. 

Once  more  on  his  way  was  he  tempted  to  excuse 
himself  from  the  embarrassing  question.  Quite 
suddenly  he  turned  pale,  and  muttered  under  his 
breath: 

"Oh,  if  she  had  known  what  she  was  asking 
me  to  do !  " 

He  appeared  to  shrink  from  his  own  words,  as 
if  they  referred  to  some  worse  difficulty  than  he 
had  yet  realised ;  and  he  thought  he  would  go  and 
talk  to  Lord  Oxborough,  who  was  standing  near, 
or  dance  with  one  of  his  daughters,  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  relations.    One  of  them  was  en- 

£iged,  and  the  other  waiting  to  be,  but  not  to 
oreton.  Lord  Oxborough  was  meditating  a 
descent  upon  the  supper,  and  Lady  Oxborough 
was  looking  into  space  over  her  fan.  Moreton 
preferred  the  embarrassing  question  ;  and,  setting 
out  in  earnest,  soon  met  Sir  Roger  Arden. 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you,"  said  Sir  Roger, 
coming  up  to  him  with  that  pleasant  manner  of 
^ospitality  which,  when  natural,  as  it  was  in  him, 
pts  people  at  their  ease  without  causing  or  allow- 
hg  them  to  feel  that  they  could  be  otherwise. 

Moreton  was  just  gomg  to  avow  that  he  had 
ken  looking  for  him ;  but  he  had  the  wit  to  stop 
ptime,  so  as  to  let  his  question,  when  he  should 
t^it,  seem  spontaneous  and  unavoidable.  He 
l^n  with  a  pleasantly  turned  compliment  about 
Ae  ball,  and  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  agree- 
able people  he  had  met  in  the  course  of  his  agree- 
tWe  visit.  It  was  fortunate  that  he  was  not  called 
^n  to  give  a  description  of  them  and  their 
merits,  for  his  impressions  of  them  had  long  since 
^n  effaced  by  the  image  of  Mary  Arden. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
fou  here  again,"  said  Sir  Roger;  "and  I  am 
rery  sriacl  to  hear  that  you  are  coming  into  the 
neighbourhood." 

"I— I  don't  think  I  shall,"  said  Moreton,  be- 
n'oning  to  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  "  But, 
>y  the  bye,  whose  ny  was  that  going  off  just 
low?" 

"Count  de  Bergerac's.  He  will  only  be  just 
n  time  to  catch  the  night  train.  He  is  in  the 
Zouaves,  and  he  is  hurrying  back  to  Rome.  His 
eave  is  up." 


**  Yes  —  I  wonder  whether  his  father  was 
English?" 

**  Not  that  I  am  aware  of."  He  turned  aside, 
and  Moreton  perceived,  to  his  horror,  that  Miss 
Winifred  Arden  was  standing  near. 

'*  She  will  think  that  I  am  prying  about  the  man 
she  is  apparently  engaged  to,  and  telling  lies  about 
him,"  thought  he. 

Poor  Moreton.  He  broke  off  into  a  stifled 
groan,  and  felt  rooted  to  the  spot. 

Sir  Ro^er,  who  saw  nothing  extraordinary  in 
the  questioii,  quietly  said,  "My  dear,  do  you 
happen  to  know  whether  Count  de  Bergerac  is  of 
English  extraction  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  think  he  is,"  she  re- 
plied ;  and  Moreton,  shrinking  from  her  eyes,  all 
the  more  because  they  looked  away  from  him, 
crept  into  a  comer,  feeling  as  much  ashamed  of 
himself  as  if  he  had  done  something  shameful. 

The  dancing  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  Miss  Hermione  Crumps. 
At  half-past  three  o'clock  Sherborne  might  have 
been  seen  driving  down  the  avenue  in  a  dog-cart 
and  a  bad  humour,  on  bad  terms  with  himsdf  and 
others.  The  lights  in  the  ball-room  were  then 
being  put  out,  the  last  carriage  had  left  the  door, 
and  the  stablemen,  with  their  lanterns,  had  gone 
away.  A  little  while  later,  and  every  window  was 
dark,  except  in  Moreton' s  room. 


CHAPTER   XVIL 

The  light  in  Moreton' s  room  might  have  been 
seen  tiU  daybreak  and  after;  he  had  neither 
taken  nor  sought  rest.  But  he  had  found  repose 
of  that  sort  which  alone  can  co- exist  with  real 
sorrow ;  and  this  was  how  he  found  it.  He  knelt 
at  the  crucifix  and  offered  up  his  suffering  volun- 
tarily to  God. 

Tbe  pale  November  sun  had  risen  above  the 
hills  near  Ledchester  before  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  face  the  fact  and  make  the  offering ; 
but  at  last  he  did  make  it  fully,  and  then  he  could 
face  anything.  Once  only,  just  before  leaving  the 
room  to  hear  Mass,  his  nrmness  wavered  for  an 
instant,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  dark  blue  outline  of 
those  hills  on  which  he  had  looked  so  often  during 
the  last  fortnight. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  inanimate  thing  that  has 
the  same  power  of  recalling  scenes  and  sensations 
to  the  mind  as  a  line  of  distant  hills.  A  picture, 
a  glove,  a  handwriting  may  be  more  vividly  ^m- 
bolical ;  the  mindjtself  can  conjure  up,  out  of  its 
own  recollections,*  minuter  details  of  day-dreams 
hopelessly  dispelled ;  but  a  line  of  low  hills,  rising 
^adually  in  daik  blue  undulations  into  an  horizon 
tipped  with  an  atmosphere  of  gold- tinted  light,  has 
a  disposing  power  more  subtle  and  more  sugges- 
tive. Its  symbolism  is  as  wide  as  the  whole  space 
we  can  see  over,  and  extends  into  depths  of  im- 
aginable distance  beyond. 

This  may  seem  exaggerated,  but  to  Moreton  it 
was  so  evident  that  it  quickly  became  unendur- 
able, and  forced  him  from  the  window.  He  turned 
away  slowly,  unwilling  to  lose  the  sight,  unable  to 
bear  it. 

Everything  in  the  house  seemed  altered.  The 
passages,  as  he  walked  along  them,  felt  cold^ 
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though  they  were  warmed  with  hot  air ;  the  colour 
of  the  walls  looked  hard,  though  the  light  was  yet 
dim.  If  the  distant  hills,  tipped  with  the  fresh 
hues  of  sunrise,  reminded  him  of  the  ideal  past, 
the  house  was  suggestive  of  present  realities. 
The  housemaids  appeared  to  sweep  with  more 
than  usual  vigour,  and  a  more  exclusive  concen- 
tration of  will.  He  saw  them  in  his  mind's  eye 
hard  at  work  with  brooms  and  tea-leaves,  "  clean- 
ing  u])"  his  own  room  while  the  11.35  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
steaming  him  towards  London.  That  night  of 
interior  warfare,  in  crowds  and  in  solitude,  had 
made  sensation  morbidly  sharp.  Out  of  doors  the 
wind  sounded  hollow  and  wailing,  the  cawing  of 
the  rooks  harsh  and  loud. 

The  church  stood  a  little  way  outside  the  park 
and  close  to  the  village.  It  had  been  built  long 
enough  to  combine  the  advantages  of  time  and 
architecture  nearly  as  far  as  the  restrictive  condi- 
tions of  the  period  would  allow.  It  had  escaped 
the  pre-Puginian  attempts  at  Gothic  revival,  had 
lost  its  newness,  and  was  not  unfinished.  The 
colour  of  the  stone  had  done  much  towards  giving 
a  negative  appearance  of  age  to  a  building  whose 
style  and  local  accidents  favoured  the  pleasant 
delusion.  The  church  was  early  English,  and  it 
was  placed  in  a  little  churchyard,  whose  wall 
almost  touched  the  nearest  cottage  garden ;  so 
that  by  a  little  involuntary  effort  of  imagination, 
such  as  most  of  us,  perhaps,  indulge  in  at  times, 
though  not  always  in  so  harmless  a  manner,  it 
would  have  been  just  possible  to  forget,  for  a 
moment  or  two,  that  the  Faith  is  a  stranger 
among  a  peasantry  which  owes  to  her  its  emanci- 
pation from  serfdom,  a  by-word  in  the  ears  of  a 
squirearchy,  to  whose  estates  and  position  she 
alone  can  give  a  sound  moral  title,  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  idolisers  of  a  constitution  which,  but 
for  her,  would  not  have  existed  at  all.  For  a  very 
brief  space  of  time  you  might  have  stood  there 
and  forgotten  the  hideous  hypocrisy  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Moreton  happened  to  look  round  as  he  entered 
the  porch.  The  movement  was  instinctive,  but, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  unconscious,  for  he  supposed 
himself  to  have  become  suddenly  aware  that  he 
had  done  so,  and  that  Miss  Arden  and  her  sister 
were  walking  down  the  avenue.  They  were  too 
far  off  to  be  recognised  by  the  eye  alone ;  and  yet 
he  felt  as  nervously  self-conscious  as  if  she  were 
near.  Just  for  one  moment  he  stood  still  in  the 
porch,  and  his  heart  fluttered  as  the  thought 
Bashed  across  him  against  his  will,  "If  I  had 
the  right  to  go  with  her  every  rooming  to  hear 
Mass " 

Then  he  opened  the  door  quickly,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  sanctuary  lamp,  felt  that  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  sorrow  loses  its 
bitterness.  His  hopes  and  fears  were  alike  tran- 
quilised. 

It  was  past  nine  o'clock  before  he  thought  of 
returning,  and  some  minutes  later  before  he  left 
the  church.  Then  he  began  to  be  aware  that  he 
had  promised  something ;  and  at  once,  as  when, 
after  an  unbroken  sleep,  indefinite  consciousness 
bursts  forth  into  a  definite  form,  his  promise  to 
Mrs.  Atherstone  confronted  him  in  uie  porch. 
He  turned  round,  raised  his  eyes  to  the  church 
clock,  and  looked  at  it  unintelligently. 


"  I  wish  I  could  have  gone  there  before  break- 
fast,'' he  thought,  "  and  got  it  over.  I  don't 
know  how  I  can  do  it  on  my  way  to  the  station,  or 
be  of  any  use  to  her  or  to  any  one  else,  if  I  do." 

Then  he  set  off  homewards  at  a  slow  pace,  that 
became  slower  as  he  came  nearer  to  Uie  house, 
and  therefore  nearer  to  the  time  of  his  interviev 
with  Sir  Roger ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  one  thing  to 
form  a  resolution,  and  another  to  maintain  it 
Words  had  never  seemed  so  unmanageable :  the 
more  he  tried  to  arrange  them,  the  more  he  foiled; 
so  that  at  last  he  muttered  to  himself,  **  I  suppose 
I  shall  say  what  I  mean  somehow  when  it  comes 
to  the  point,"  and  made  up  a  grim  smile,  as  a 
mechanical  self-encouragement. 

Though  the  ball  had  been  kept  up  till  past 
three  o'clock,  the  attractions  and  terrors  of  the 
11.35  express  train  had  enforced  punctuality  on 
those  whom  it  concerned  ;  some  half-dozen  peopk 
were  already  at  breakfast,  and  others  were  drop- 
ping in  by  ones  and  twos.  Three  or  four  lymphatic 
nei^fhbours,  who  were  going  to  drive  home,  re- 
mamed  in  bed  till  two  o'clock,  and  felt  what  is 
called  an  honest  pride  when  they  contemplated 
the  feat. 

Sitting  down  in  the  first  chair  that  stood  in  his 
way,  Moreton  found  himself  next  to  Sherborne. 
The  latter  looked  rather  tpo  cheerful  under  bis 
exact  circumstances :  an  accurate  observer,  aware 
of  the  same,  might  have  thought  that  he  was 
stimulating  a  doubtful  resolution.  They  spoke  at 
intervals,  rapidly.  Sherborne  seemed  anxious  to 
talk  down  the  evidence  of  having  a  weight  on  his 
mind ;  Moreton  found  the  weight  on  his  own  so 
great  that  he  had  no  energy  to  spare. 

"The  chestnut  mare  kicked  my  dog-cart  to 
pieces  last  night  at  the  bottom  of  the  avenue," 
said  Sherborne,  "  and  so  I  slept  here,  and  seot 
this  morning  for  my  things  to  dress." 

"  Was  the  mare  hurt  ?  "  asked  Moreton. 

•*  No,"  answered  Sherborne. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Moreton. 

Presently  Moreton  roused  himself  and  said,  "I 
am  very  glad  you  got  off  all  rifi:ht ;  "  and  lookdl 
nervously  at  his  watch.  It  was  ten  minutes  pit| 
ten.  Within  an  hour  he  must  be  on  his  wayH 
the  station ;  but  Sir  Roger  showed  no  sjrmptooi 
of  moving,  and  everybody  showed  symptoms  i 
an  intention  to  absorb  his  time  as  much  11 
possible. 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Moreton  internally,  "I 
will  see  him  alone  between  this  time  and  elevcs 
o'clock." 

He  grew  several  shades  paler,  bat  he  spoke  in 
a  firm  voice  such  conversational  fragments  as 
occurred  to  him  during  the  next  few  minutes.  He 
talked  to  the  young  ladv  on  his  right  about  tiie 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  and  the  merits  of  the  trots- 
temps  waltz,  listened  with  profound  inattentioo  t0 
an  amusing  story  told  by  some  one  on  theopposte 
side  of  the  table,  and  otherwise  managed  well  to 
avoid  particular  notice. 

**  How  happy  people  look,"  said  Sherborne, 
"  when  they  are  just  going  to  travel,  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  an  hour,  away  from  a  scene  of  worked* 
out  festivities  ! " 

Moreton  thought  for  a  minute  or  two,  ana 
replied : 

"  Brisk,  lively,  satisfied  by  the  help  ofantidpa* 
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tioo,  perhaps  cheerful ;  but  happiness  is  a  differ- 

cnt  thing." 
"You  think  they  all  look  unhappy?"   asked 

Sherfoonie,  listening  a  good  deal  with  one  ear,  and 

givioe  some  of  his  attention  fixedly. 
"No;  that  is  what  I  don't  mean/'  answered 

MoretOD,  making  at  the  same  moment  a  feint  of 

gettiog  up,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  inducine  other 

people  to  believe  that  every  one  else  was  about  to 

do  80  in  reality. 

But  the  people  were  not  persuaded,  and  Sher- 
borne's eyebrows  asked  : 
"What,  then,  do  you  mean  ? " 
Moreton  gave  another  tug  at  his  watch-chain, 

looked  straight  before  him,  and  replied  : 
"I  take  it  that  happiness  is  beside  the  question. 

I  mean  that  somethmg  less,  somethinfi^  different, 

lido  as  well  for  the  requirements  of  their  posi- 

oni." 
"What  else?  and  how  do  you  define  happiness  r " 

asked  Sherborne. 

By  this  time  Sir  Thomas  Grubhedge  was  begin- 

oiog  to  have  finished  his  breakfast,  and  the  hum 
of  voices  had  ceased  to  be  continuous.  Moreton 
wished  that  he  had  been  less  accurate  ;  but,  after 
fusing  a  few  seconds  to  bring  back  his  mind 
from  the  impending  interview  to  the  subject  of 
Sherborne's  question,  replied  : 

"Itissufficien*^,  I  think,  that  they  should  be, 
as  they  are,  cheerful — or  rather,  cheery,  by  which 
I  mean  under  the  influence  of  the  inclination, 
rather  than  enjoying  the  results.  As  to  defining 
happiness,  I  confine  myself  to  that  kind  which  is 
attainable  in  this  life,  under  average  circum- 
stances. I  haven't  time  to  define  it  now,  for  I 
must  be  moving,  and  I  have  other  things  to  think 
about;  but  one  thing  is  proper  to  it  certainly,  and 
that  thing  is  wanting  in  the  majority  of  the 
people  you  were  speaking  of— I  mean  repose. 
Thev  enjoy  the  movement,  rather  than  the  nature, 
of  the  life  which  they  lead.  And  now  I  must 
be  off." 

Then,  seeing  that  two  or  three  people  had  got 
vpfrom  their  chairs,  he  left  the  room,  and  waited 
wout,  pretending  to  look  after  his  luggage,  till 
Sr  Roger  appeared,  when  he  came  forward,  and 
;Vith  a  calmness  that  astonished  himself,  said  : 
I  "  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  for  a  few  moments 
iilone." 

Sir  Roger  tried  hard  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
•as  not  surprised,  but  the  effort  was  not  quite 
successful,  just  because  what  he  wanted  to  show 
was  true.  For  surely  it  is  more  difificult  to  dis- 
guise what  one  imagines  one's  self  to  seem,  than 
to  make  one's  self  seem  what  one  knows  one  is 
not. 

Perhaps  the  character  of  the  room  they  entered 
was  not  reassuring  to  Moreton.  A  large  library 
table  was  covered  with  papers  and  pamphlets, 
agricultural,  magisterial,  and  otherwise,  sugges- 
tive of  bucolic  business.  The  books  visible  on 
the  shelves  were  of  the  same  sort,  diversified  bv 
Charles  Butler's  Memoirs,  and  an  obsolete  Greek 
Lexicon  in  a  brown  binding.  Even  a  vellum- 
bound  •*  Gerusalemme  Liberata"  'would  have 
softened  the  expression  of  those  dark  mahogany 
shelves;  and  "Mrs.  Brown  at  the  Sea-side " 
would  have  relieved  the  stiffness  of  the  statistical 
uteratoie  that  looked  sternly  at   home  on   the 


writing-table ;  but  neither  of  them  was  there,  or 
else  he  was  too  much  agitated  to  perceive  them. 
Agitated  he  certainly  was,  quietly  agitated,  like 
the  sea  after  a  storm,  when  the  water  looks  calm, 
and  the  swell  causes  huge  vessels  to  roll  help- 
lessly; but  he  had  something  to  say,  and  he 
meant  to  say  it ;  so  he  began  at  once.    He  said : 

"  Sir  Roger,  I  am  going  to  speak  of  that  which 
in  this  world  concerns  me  personally  more  than 
anything  else;  and  I  have  no  expectation— in- 
deed, strictly  speaking,  no  hope,  that  the  result 
can  be  otherwise  than  irremediably  disastrous  to 
myself,  within  limits  which,  if  I  were  not  a 
Catholic,  would  have  no  existence.  I  say  this  at 
the  outset,  because  I  had  rather  not  be  misunder- 
stood, which  I  might  easily  be ;  for  my  words 
will  be  few,  and  perhaps  they  will  seem  very  cold. 
I  can't  help  it,  and  perhaps  you  will  understand 
why — I  hope  you  will." 

Sir  Roger  was  now  really  surprised,  and,  there- 
fore, by  dint  of  much  effort,  he  contrived  to  make 
it  almost  appear  that  he  was  not.  He  pulled  harci 
at  the  breath  which  had  suddenly  grown  short, 
and  began  to  say  : 

*•  It  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to " 

"  Not  this  time,  I  think,"  interrupted  Moreton. 
"But  I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense.  Listen 
for  two  minutes,  and  I  shall  have  nnished." 

"Oh,  what  in  the  world  can  it  be?"  thought 
Sir  Roger,  who  being  slow  of  perception,  was  only 
just  beginning   to  be  alarmed.    "Can  he  havt 

got  into  difficSties  and ?    No  !  I  really  can'f 

— I  have  a  familv  and  great  expenses,  and  every 
thing  is  put  on  the  land  now-a-days." 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  LEPRECHAUN. 


In  Ireland,  they  say. 
There's  a  kind  of  a  fay. 
Mighty  sly  in  his  way. 
You  may  meet  in  your  path  ; 
If  you  venture  to  stray 
At  the  close  of  the  day 
Where  the  fairies  hold  sway — 
In  some  desolate  rath. 

And  this  fay  you  can  keep — 
Standing  there  like  a  sheep, 
Not  e'en  able  to  creep. 
If  your  eyes  you  can  vlx 
On  his  face,  sly  and  deep  : 
Yet  if  you  do  but  peep 
At  ought  else,  with  a  leap. 
He  is  off  in  two  ticks. 

Oh,  Maire,  you  sly 
Little  witch,  when  you're  by. 
With  your  glances  so  shy, 
I'm  completely  upset : 
Like  the  Leprechaun,  I 
Am  unable  to  fl;y, 
But  must  stop,  if  I  die. 
When  your  eyes  I  have  met. 

John  Wilson. 
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SKETCH  OF  JAMES  STUART  AS 

DUKE  OF  YORK  AND   KING  OF  ENGLAND. 


[CONTINUED.] 

■AMES*  influence  with  the  king  was 
great,  but  his  influence  with  the  body 
of  the  nation  was  greater  still.  He 
came  before  the  English  people  re- 
commended by  his  birth,  by  excellent 
endowments  of  mind  and  body,  by  every  accidental 
circumstance,  which  was  calculated  to  win  that 
people's  respect  and  love.  Directly  sprung  from 
an  ancient  and  royal  house,  which  dear  to  the  re- 
pentant nation  for  the  greatness  of  its  name,  was 
rendered  still  dearer  by  the  sadness  of  its 
roemones,  he  was  known  to  have  shared  in  no 
small  measure  the  disasters  and  sorrows  of  his 
family.  He  had  suffered  privations;  he  had 
passed  through  dangers.  And  now,  after  many 
adventures  and  many  turns  of  fortune,  fresh  from 
wars  in  which  he  had  won  himself  a  reputation  for 
personal  courage  and  great  ability,  with  the  bloom 
of  early  manhood  still  upon  his  cheek,  he  came 
amongst  his  countrymen.  What  worldly  people 
would  call  his  honour  had  never  been  stained,  and 
it  was  a  common  saying  with  the  people  that  his 
word  had  never  been  broken.  One  terrible 
blemish,  indeed,  rested  on  his  character,  which 
God  forbid  we  should  seek  to  extenuate.  But  in 
a  dissolute  age.  when  virtue  was  banished  from 
eveiy  court  in  Europe,  when  it  was  banished  espe- 
cially from  the  court  of  England,  and  by  English 
wits  and  poets  was  ridiculed  as  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  Puritans  and  Cromwellians,  the 
blemish  of  which  we  speak  was  little  likely  to  be 
noticed.  Whether  the  reign  of  Charles  was  more 
favourable  to  morality  than  the  Protectorate  of 
Cromwell  may  well  be  doubted. 

The  Duke  of  York  did  not  allow  the  position 
and  influence,  which,  upon  his  return  from  exile, 
he  found  made  ready  to  his  hands,  to  suffer  by 
his  own  negligence  or  sloth.  He  was  not  (as  we 
have  said)  altogether  free  from  the  grosser  vices 
of  the  king,  and  he  was,  moreover,  passionately 
fond  of  hunting  and  out-door  exercise ;  but  between 
the  royal  brothers  there  was  this  great  difference, 
that,  whereas,  Charles  regarded  his  high  office 
only  as  a  means  to  profligate  and  disgusting  self- 
indulgences,  James  regarded  his  detestable  self- 
indulgences  as,  in  some  sense,  a  distraction  from 
the  cares  of  office.  Having  been  appointed  lord 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  he  at  once  applied  himself  to 
the  administration  of  the  navy,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  marked  improvement  was  observable  in 
that  branch  of  the  public  service.  In  1662,  Pepys 
sorrowfully  noted  in  his  diary,  "  Great  talk  there 
is  of  fear  of  a  war  with  the  Dutch  :  and  we  have 
orders  to  pitch  upon  twenty  ships  to  be  forthwith 
set  out ;  but  I  hope  it  is  but  a  scarecrow  to  the 
world,  to  let  them  see  that  we  can  be  ready  for 
them ;  though,  God  knows,  the  king  is  not  able 
to  set  out  five  ships  at  this  present  without  great 
•difficulty,  we  neither  having  money,  credit,  nor 
stores."  In  1665,  an  English  fleet,  consisting  of 
ninety- eight  men  of  war,  met  and  overcame  the 
greatest  naval  power  in  Europe. 
Mr.'  Green,   m  his   "History  of  the  English 


People,"  informs  us  that  though  the  Duke  of 
York  was  made  Lord  Admiral,  the  admioistration 
of  the  fleet  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Eazl 
ot  Sandwich.  We  have  endeavoured  to  find  Mr. 
Green's  authority  for  this  statement,  but  we  ha?e 
failed  to  find  it.  It  is  true  that  from  his  former 
connection  with  the  navy  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
had  great  experience  in  naval  affairs,  and  tbe 
royal  brothers  naturally  availed  themselves  of  his 
experience,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  the  fleet  was  in  his  hands.  lo- 
deed,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  from 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Ixyrd  Admiral* 
ship,  the  Duke  of  York  gave  himself  up  wholly  to 
the  duties  of  his  department,  that  he  exercised 
the  closest  personal  supervision  over  every  pan  of 
it,  and  that  he  was  extremely  jealous  of  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  others.  We  are  the  last  to 
quarrel  with  whig  historians  for  disliking  the 
political  principles  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  &t  we 
cannot  see  that  the  cause  of  constitution  and  fre^ 
dom  gains,  we  rather  think  it  loses,  by  their 
blinding  themselves  to  every  virtue  and  every 
merit  they  may  chance  to  find  in  the  representative 
of  an  adverse  principle.  An  impartial  historiaa 
will  allow  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  however  dangerous  to  chrfl 
liberty  may  have  been  his  principles,  to  him  we  ia 
great  measure  owe  the  foundation  of  the  naval 
power  of  England,  to  him  we  owe  the  introduction 
of  science  into  our  naval  warfare,  and  to  him,  too, 
we  owe  those  two  great  naval  victories,  whid 
rescue  from  total  political  degradation  that  penod 
of  our  history,  when  an  English  king  was  toyiuj 
with  his  mistresses,  and  gaming  at  Whitehall, 
whilst  the  English  name  was  fast  becoming  a 
byeword  on  the  Continent,  and  the  English  Bar 
was  insulted  with  impunity  by  obscure  traders  aoa 
pirates  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Whatever  may  bi 
said  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  is  matter  of  histo(f 
that,  when  he  entered  upon  his  office,  there  «* 
neither  money,  stores,  nor  credit  for  the  service<l 
the  fleet,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  to  fit  out ' 
ships.  It  is,  also,  matter  of  history  that  the  * 
obtained  a  grant  of  money  from  the  king  torei 
this  evil,  and  that  the  evil  was  remedied  so  S[ 
and  so  efficaciously,  that,  in  1655,  he  was  vict  ^^ 
over  Opdam,  and  chased  the  Dutch  to  the  veif 
mouth  of  the  Texel.  The  English,  even  tbrti 
were  greedy  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  volrf 
the  duke  for  his  conduct  and  bravery  the  sum « 
;^i20,ooo.  In  1672,  the  lord  admiral  found  hioj 
self  opposed  to  De  Ruyter,  the  greatest  nam 
commander  of  the  age,  and  after  a  battle  so  hotly 
contested  that  he  was  three  times  obliged  to  Icait 
his  ship  and  hoist  his  fla^  upon  a  less  ^^^^^^ 
one,  he  was  again  victonous,  and  again  porsaed 
his  enemy  to  the  shores  of  Holland. 

But  he  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  cob- 
dition  of  the  fleet,  and  to  raising  the  credit  of 
England  on  the  sea.  He  did  much  for  the  i»* 
provement  of  our  mercantile  marine,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  general  commerce. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Duke  of  Yea, 
coming  before  his  countrymen  with  these  clain» 
upon  their  sympathy  and  gratitude,  with  iHiistrwos 
birth,  heightened  by  great  misfortunes,  withi 
high  reputation  for  honour  and  braveryi  fof  ^ 
and  success  in  war  by  land  and  sea,  with  an  apo- 
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tude  for  business  and  a  determination  to  give  his 
labours  for  bis  country  in  time  of  peace  as  he 
exposed  his  life  for  her  in  time  of  war ;  it  is  no 
wooder  if  be  was,  as  his  Memoirs  say  he  was,  the 
darlioi^  of  the  English  people.  It  is  no  wonder  if 
his  influence  in  the  nation  was  unbounded.  This 
account  of  the  duke's  influence  at  the  time  oT 
which  we  speak  is  no  extravagant  flight  of  fancy. 
It  is  simplv  a  fact  of  history.  When  the 
politicians  who  drove  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  into 
banishment,  began  to  fear  the  resentment  of  his 
Toyal  son-in-law ;  and,  therefore,  endeavoured  to 
work  his  ruin  too ;  they,  in  urging  their  cause  be- 
fore the  king,  drew  their  chief  argument  from  the 
dekc's  great  credit  with  the  nation,  and  protested 
that  this  credit  was  so  great  as  to  be  a  positive 
source  of  danger  to  the  sovereign.  They  repre- 
feoted  to  the  king,  says  the  Memoirs,  '*  That  the 
great  power  and  credit  of  the  duke  in  the  nation 
was  looked  upon  as  a  lessening  to  his  majesty, 
and  that  in  the  present  circumstance  of  affairs, 
it  might  be  unsafe  to  have  the  entire  command 
of  the  sea,  with  a  great  part  of  the  land  forces 
wholly  at  the  duke^s  disposal."    (Mem.,  vol.  i, 

P-4340  . 

But  neither  his  influence  nor  his  happiness  were 
to  last.  It  was  destined  that  his  life  should  be  a 
troubled  one. 

The  bitterest  enemy  of  James  will  hardly  deny 
that  in  bis  political  as  distinct  from  his  religious 
habits  he  was  a  thoroughly  earnest  man.  He 
was  earnest  in  everything  he  did.  He  would  not 
undertake  a  work  unless  he  were  convinced  of  its 
utility,  nor  even  then  would  he  undertake  it  with- 
out mature  consideration ;  but  once  he  had  under- 
taken it,  it  was  hard  to  draw  him  back.  When 
ke  was  a  boy  in  exile,  he  became  convinced  that 
it  was  for  the  good  of  the  royal  cause  that  he 
should  learn  the  art  of  war.  He  resolved  to  learn 
it,  and  we  have  seen  with  what  earnestness  he 
carried  out  his  resolution.  After  the  Restoration, 
ht  saw  the  necessity  of  improving  the  condition 
^  the  navy.  He  resolved'  to  improve  it,  and 
jPepys  in  his  diary  does  full  justice  to  the  earnest- 
Jess,  energy  and  assiduitv  he  brought  to  his 
•borious  task.  Theoretically  he  was  a  firm  be- 
•ever  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right,  and  in  the 
ttcred  character  of  kings  ;  and,  before  he  came 
*the  crown,  before  he  had  hopes  of  the  succes- 
•bd,  in  spite  of  many  temptations  and  allurements 
«  clung  obstinately  to  the  royal  prerogatives.  No 
wrong  done  him  by  his  brother  could  goad  him 
ttto  disobedience,  and  no  provocation  could  draw 
from  him  a  disrespectful  word.  This  earnestness, 
which  marked  his  military  career  and  his  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  in  political  life,  he  took  with 
hjm  to  the  study  of  religion.  It  was  a  necessity 
of  his  nature  to  be  earnest,  to  act  upon  his  con- 
actions.  By  a  course  of  reading,  unusual  in  his 
^nje,  and  by  serious  thought  he  became  convinced 
ol^the  truth  of  Catholicity.  He  tells  us  that  he 
wresaw  the  misfortunes  that  would  come  upon 
him.  if  he  were  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
p^olic,  and  for  a  time  he  naturally  hesi- 
»ted.  He  thought  it  might  possibly  be  law- 
«f»  for  one  in  his  circumstances  to  be  a 
vatholic  at 'heart,  to  be  actually  reconciled 
w>  the  Catholic  Church,  and  yet  to  conceal  his 
conversion  from  the  world,  and  outwardly  conform 


to  the  Establishment.  He  was  soon  disabused  oi 
his  error;  and  he  at  once  embraced  a  religion 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  he  well  foresaw 
would  chan|^e  his  condition  in  this  world  from  one 
of  the  happiest  princes  of  Europe  to  that  of  the 
most  unfortunate  and  abandoned  men  upon  the 
earth."  It  was  soon  whispered  that  he  had  a 
leaning  to  Catholicity.  It  seemed  that  a  Catholic 
influence  had  crept  into  the  councils  of  the  king 
and  was  directing  the  policy  of  the  government 
And  before  the  duke  had  avowed  his  change  of 
religion,  before  that  change  was  known  with  any 
certainty,  the  bare  suspicion  that  the  heir  to  the 
throne  of  England  had  made  his  submission  to 
the  Church  and  See  of  Rome  lashed  the  jealous 
nation  into  fury.  The  duke*s  former  services 
were  quite  forgotten,  and  he,  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  idol  of  the  people,  was  now  looked  upon 
as  a  deadly  enemy  to  their  religion  and  their 
liberties.  "  All  these  storms  now  raised,"  say  the 
Memoirs,  "  and  which  afterwards  followed  against 
the  duke  in  parliament,  bear  their  date  and  had 
their  origine  from  the  suspicion  they  had  of  his 
being  converted  to  the  Catholick  Faith.  Before 
that  time  he  was  look*d  upon  as  the  darline 
of  the  nation,  for  having  so  often  ventured 
his  life  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  king 
and  country,  and  for  having  been  allways  so 
active  and  industrious  in  carrying  on  everything 
either  as  to  trade,  or  as  to  navigation,  that  might 
lend  to  their  advantage  :  But  no  sooner  was  the 
allarme  given  of  his  being  tum*d  Papist,  when  all 
these  merites  were  blotted  out  of  their  memory, 
and  he  sett  upon  on  every  side  as  the  common 
enemy,"  (Mem.  Vol  I.,  p.  487.) 

Those  who  were  hostile  to  the  duke  were  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  revulsion  in  the 
feelings  of  the  country.  A  powerful  coalition  Was 
formed  against  him.  It  consisted  of  some  who 
were  sincere  in  their  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England  and  in  their  hatred  of  what  they  con- 
conceived  to  be  the  errors  and  encroaching'  spirit 
of  the  Papacy.  It  consisted  of  others  who  had 
not,  and  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  religious 
views  or  predilections  at  all,  and  yet  were 
sincere  in  their  politics,  in  their  opposition  to 
the  prerogatives  claimed  by  the  crown  and  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  coalition  was  composed  of  men  who  were 
wholly  devoid  of  principle  in  religion  or  in  politics. 
They  were  men  who,  laughing  at  all  forms  of 
Christianity,  professed  Protestantism,  because  it 
was  in  fashion,  or  because  it  was  advantageous, 
and  who,  if  only  it  were  for  their  advantac^e,  would 
with  equal  ease  have  professed  Catholicism  or 
Judaism  or  Mahometanism.  They  were  men  who 
to-day  would  press  the  king  to  acts  of  lawless 
tyranny,  and  were  ready  to  condemn  him  for  these 
same  acts  to-morrow.  Their  private  life  was 
stained  with  the  grossest  immorality  and  their 
public  life  with  the  grossest  dishonesty.  In  truth 
they  consulted  nothing  but  their  own  interests, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  baseness  to  which 
thev  would  not  stoop  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
selnsh  objects.  Of  the  more  prominent  members 
of  the  coalition  Russell  was  the  best,  Bucking- 
ham and  Shaftesbury  were  preeminently  the 
worst. 

fZo  be  continued,) 
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FroELE    AND   BLANCHE. 


NO  ROMANCB. 


[CONTINUED.] 

|ID£LE  spent  nearly  the  whole  day  in 
the  open  air,  throve  well  and  soon 
fi^ew  into  a  splendid  poodle.  The 
Letsom  children  were  playing  with 
him  almost  all  day ;  they  ran,  and 
the  doc^  pursued  them  ;  they  shouted  and  the  dofi^ 
barked  wildly.  Upon  the  road  they  met  with 
other  children,  who  swelled  the  little  company  of 
racers,  and  increased  the  excitement  of  the  chase 
after  the  poodle.  Did  Fidele  seize  the  pinafore 
or  the  trousers  of  one  of  the  children,  a  cry  of 
"help!"  arose  from  the  prisoner,  and  of  merri- 
ment from  the  spectators.  The  neighbours  closed 
tiieir  windows  to  keep  out  the  noise. 

"  You  make  the  do^  too  much  for  me/'  said 
Mrs.  Letsom  to  the  children. 

'*  Let  them  alone,"  replied  Mr.  Letsom,  "  they 
make  him  sharp  and  watchful." 

Yes,  Fidele  was  very  sharp.  He  could  not  see 
a  crow  or  even  a  frog  in  the  garden  without 
chasing  it  with  loud  yelps ;  and  Fidele  was  very 
watchful,  for  no  man  could  approach  the  Let- 
soms'  house  without  Fidele  raising  a  hideous 
alarm.  More  especially  did  he  hate  labourers 
and  people  who  carried  sacks  upon  their  shoulders, 
such  as  rai^nen  or  bone  collectors.  Towards 
people  of  this  kind  the  dog  seemed  beside  him- 
self and  barked  in  a  way  that  it  was  terrible  to 
hear. 

*'An  insufferable  beast,"  said  the  sisters  to 
each  other,  and  looked  well  pleased  at  their 
cat. 

Blanche  remained  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day 
in  the  sitting  room,  and  not  till  the  evening  was 
she  taken  into  the  loft,  where  she  had  a  little 
white  bed  in  a  basket.  When  in  the  sitting  room, 
Blanche  lay  curled  up  upon  one  of  the  worked 
sofa  cushions,  and  slept.  If  Sylvia  stroked  her 
snow-white  coat,  then  Blanche's  gentle  purr 
showed  her  content.  When  Blanche  awoke  from 
her  nap,  she  jumped  from  her  basket,  and  gaped 
and  stretchea  herself.  Then  she  sprang  on  to  the 
window  seat,  and  looked  out,  when  the  number  of 
people  who  passed  made  her  moVe  her  head  in 
every  direction.  When  tired  of  this  post  of  obser- 
vation, she  sprang  on  to  Sylvia's  lap  as  she  sat 
bjr  the  window  knitting.  The  little  coaxer  then 
cUmbed  on  to  Sylvia's  shoulder,  and  walked  purr- 
ing round  her  throat,  with  what  her  mistress 
called  "a  touching  confidence."  But,  stop  I  a 
ball  of  red  wool,  lying  on  the  ground,  attracts 
Blanche's  attention.  A  ray  of  sunshire  falls  upon 
it,  and  Blanche  rushes  to  it,  seizes  it  with  her  fore- 
paws,  and  rolls  it  across  the  room.  With  these 
amusements,  and  plenty  of  food,  Blanche  soon 
grew  into  a  splendid  cat,  and  the  Miss  Nuttalls 
thought  no  cat  so  beautiful  as  their  own. 

**  How  can  any  one  have  so  much  affection  for 
such  a  deceitful  animal  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Letsom  to 
her  husband.  "  They  treat  the  cat  as  if  she  were 
a  child,  and  prepare  her  food  till  she  can  eat  no 
more  of  it." 

So  the  Letsoms  had  little  sympathy  with  the 


cat  up  there,  and  the  Nuttalls  as  little  with  the 
dog  down  below.  Whether  the  animals  them- 
selves had  any  sympathy  with  each  other  will 
appear  from  an  encounter  which  took  place  quite 
unexpectedly  one  day  between  them. 

One  morning,  Blanche  was  playing,  after  her 
C'Jstom,  with  the  red  ball  in  the  sitting- room. 
The  door  was  open  and  the  ball  rolled  into  the 
passage.  Here  Blanche  gave  her  plaything  8o 
hard  a  push  that  it  rolled  on  till  it  fell  down  the 
stairs.  Blanche  rushed  after  it  to  be  received  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  by  the  enra;^  Ftdde. 
Blanche,  the  gentle  Blanche,  clothed  m  the  pt- 
ment  of  innocence,  arched  her  back,  cufled  wmf 
her  black  tail,  put  out  the  sharp  claws  of  her 
velvet  feet,  and  received  her  foe  with  demonstn- 
tive  hisses.  Fidele  met  the  danger  with  yonthy 
foolhardiness ;  Blanche  presented  her  claws ;  for 
a  moment  a  black  struggling  mass  was  seen  on 
the  mat  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  then 
Fidele  retired  with  bloody  ears  and  a  piteous  hoil, 
and  Blanche  in  triumph  ran  up  the  stairs. 

Mrs.  Letsom,  who  chanced  at  that  moraentta 
be  entering  her  kitchen  with  a  small  log  of  wood 
in  her  hand,  and  had  witnessed  the  result  of  the 
struggle,  threw  the  piece  of  wood  after  the  at 
with  a  cry  of  anger.  But  the  missile  missed  its 
aim,  and,  instead  of  this,  fell  against  a  window  of 
the  staircase,  which,  being  closed,  the  glass  fell 
clattering  to  the  ground. 

Hearing  the  noise.  Miss  Lydta  came  to  the  to|> 
of  the  stairs;  saw  the  flying  cat,  believed  that ^ 
Mrs.    Letsom   was    driving    away  the  innoccDt, 
animal,  and,  therefore,  asked  in  an  angry  voia- 
what  was  the  matter.  ) 

"  Be  pleased  to  take  better  care  of  yonr  cat  tip  j 
there,"  replied  Mrs.  Letsom  from  below  m  by  » a 
means  gentle  tones,  "the  animal  is  always | 
quarreling  with  our  dog,  and  has  torn  both  hisj 
ears." 

And  as  if  to  confirm  this  accusation,  Fidde  sew 
forth  another  piteous  ho*?l. 

"  Poor  little  dog !  "  said  Mrs.  Letsom.  soVwj 
that  Lydia  could  hear  her  from  above,  "did  tt 
ugly  little  beast  fall  upon  you  unobserved?" 

Miss  Lydia  considered  it  impoHtc  to  retmslj 
answer  from  above ;  she  turned  and  saw  the  p«j 
face  of  her  sister  who  had  heard  all.  They  staiw 
at  each  other  for  a  while,  and  then  both  d  the* 
at  the  same  time  uttered  the  words : 

"  Our  cat!  " 

They  said  nothing  more.  They  entered  the 
sitting-room,  and  closed  the  door.  Th^J*J 
down  by  the  window  and  took  out  the  ctcnw 
knitting.    Then  Sylvia  again  said  with  a  si^h: 

"  Our  cat ; "  and  Lydia  after  a  few  Bunutes 
echoed  :  *•  Our  cat."  _^-i 

Meanwhile,  Sylvia  seemed  to  have  recovere* 
herself  in  meditation  on  the  monstrous  charjfe. 

*•  Our  cat  an  ugly  beast  f "  she  said.  **Asw 
any  cat  could  have  begun  the  quarrd  ^^^ 
both  the  dogs  ears !  Our  Blanche  f  the  «^^ 
most  innocent  and  amiable  creature  in  the  www* 
I  wonder  what  makes  Mrs.  Letsom  so  sUnd^ 
ous.  But  I  have  observed  for  some  time  I** 
that  Mrs.  Letsom  has  something  against  "*»^ 
cannot  forgive  you,  Lydia,  that  you  hate  a  ow^ 
summer  mantle  and  she  has  not."  tj-i* 

Lydia  replied  that  her  wster  might  p«aWyoe 
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ri|[]it  in  this  conjecture,    but  that  in  any  case 
B&ncbe  was  innocent. 

When  the  sisters  at  dinner  partook  of  their 
raspberry  padding,  for  the  first  time  for  ten  years 
th^  scDt  below— not  any  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  anemoon,  Ernest  came  up- 
stairs, bringing  the  Roggenhausen  journal,  the 
"  Organ  of  Truth,  Freedom  and  Justice."  Sylvia 
took  the  paper  from  the  boy  and  placed  it  by  her 
side,  as  if  she  were  about  to  offer  him  the  usual 
tribute  of  dried  plums;  but  the  evil  principle  still 
abided  in  her  heart,  and  she  withheld  them. 

"Why  did  not  your  brother  come  with  you  ?  " 
vked  Lydia. 
"William  would  not  come,"  replied  Ernest. 
"Be  said  your  pussy  had  bitten  Fidele,  and 
fflolker  was  angry  with  vou,  also ;  but  father  only 
aid:  *  Let  the  old  maids  have  their  own  pleasure 
liththecat."' 

The  nsters  looked  at  each  other  with  looks 
of  surprise,  and  Ernest  was  pushed  out  of  the 
room. 

As  he  had  not  had  the  accustomed  reward,  he 
considered  himself  an  ill-treated  boy,  and  kicked 
gainst  the  door  first  with  one  foot  and  then  with 
the  other,  before  he  ran  down  the  stairs. 
And  DOW  came  Sylvia's  tears. 
"And  this  reproach,  too!  To  call  us  old 
maids!" 

"You  are  a  child!"  replied  Lydia,  with  dry 
eyes.  "  But  your  pale  face  shows  that  Letsom's 
words  have  deeply  wounded  you." 

Although  a  lovely  evening  closed  this  eventful 
day,  the  Miss  Nuttalls  did  not  go  down  into  the 
|arden  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  on  fine 
days  for  the  last  two  summers.  The  stone  had 
received  an  impetus,  and  continued  to  roll  faster 
aod  faster  down  the  hill. 

The  following  morning,  the  postman  entered 
Mr.  Letsom's  house  to  deliver  a  letter  to  Miss 
Nottall,  who  had  no  small  number  of  correspon- 
dents. Fidele  was  at  once  at  his  heels,  with  a 
deafening  bowl,  followed  him  up  the  steps, 
•napped  at  his  legs,  and — received  so  hearty  a 
kick  that  he  made  a  rapid  descent ;  he  drew  back 
ft&dthe  postman  went  up  the  stairs  to  deliver  his 
fctters.  When  he  again  came  down,  Fidele  had 
,*f5r  recovered  from  his  alarm  that  he  again 
jMowed his  foe  with  furious  yelps,  but  took  care 
j^keep  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  double- 
j*fed  and   clouted    shoes— cowardly  soul   of   a 

The  offence  he  had  received  seemed  to  make 
an  ineffaceable  impression  upon  Fidele,  for  when 
the  postman's  destiny,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  days,  again  brought  him  to  Letsom's  house 
?nth  a  letter  for  the  Miss  Nuttalls,  the  dog  fell 
into  a  regular  paroxysm  of  rage. 

fhe  postman  ascended  the  stairs  with  becoming 
^'gnity,  and  declared  to  the  ladies  that  this  un- 
pleasantness roust  be  put  an  end  to,  or  that  he 
would  not  like  to  bring  them  any  more  letters. 

Miss  Lydia  found  the  case  most  annoying,  and 
pn)inised  at  once  to  go  down  and  speak  to  the 
Letsoras  about  it.  The  presence  of  the  postman 
gave  her  courage,  and  so  she  went  down  the 
•tairs  by  his  side,  the  lowermost  step  of  which  was 
oesieged  by  Fidele.  As  he  observed  Iheir  ap- 
proach,  Fidele  drew  a  little  aside,  but  not  without 


making  a  loud  howl.  At  this  moment  Mrs.  Let- 
som  appeared  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"  Keep  your  dog  more  to  yourself,"  remarked 
the  postman. 

These  words  gave  Miss  Lydia  courage. 

*'Yes,  Mrs.  Letsom,"  she  said,  "I  have  long 
wished  to  tell  you  that  the  eternal  barking  of  that 
dog  is  no  longer  to  be  endured.  And  now  people 
come  and  complain  and  will  not  come  up  to  our 
room  because  Fidele  bites  their  legs.  Even  the 
postman  declares  that  he  will  bring  us  no  more 
fetters." 

*'  Miss  Nuttall,"  said  Mrs.  Letsom,  placrogher 
hand  upon  her  side  and  drawing  up  her  head,  "  if 
you  have  anything  to  complain  of  you  always 
accuse  me.  Take  care  of  your  horrid  cat.  I  should 
already  have  gone  up  stairs  to  tell  you  this,  if  you 
had  not  been  so  good  as  to  come  down.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  when  there  was  no  one  in 
our  sitting-room,  she  sprang  on  to  the  table, 
overturned  the  cups,  and  put  her  head  into  the 
milk- jug.  As  she  could  not  withdraw  it  she 
jumped  to  the  ground,  by  which  the  milk-jug,  the 
coftee-pot,  and  three  cups  were  broken  in  ^eces. 
I  need  hardly  ask  you  who  is  to  repair  this 
damage." 

Saving  this,  she  returned  to  the  kitchen,  closings 
the  door  behind  her. 

Lydia  ascended  the  stairs  in  a  tremble,  and 
met  her  sister  who  had,  of  course,  listened  to  all 
that  passed. 

**  Our  cat!"  said  Sylvia.  "I  shall  nevey 
again  believe  Mrs.  Letsom.  Our  Blanche  did  not 
do  that.  It  is  only  slander  on  the  part  of  that 
woman." 

And  she  overwhelmed  Blanche,  who  lay  in  the 
arm-chair  looking  the  picture  of  innocence,  with 
the  tenderest  caresses. 

Lydia  sat  down  to  work  at  her  counterpane,  but 
her  hand  shook  so  that  she  let  seven  stitches  dropi 

As  the  Miss  Nuttalls  left  the  house  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  to  visit  a  friend  in  the 
town,  though  not  without  placing  Blanche  in 
security,  they  saw  Mrs.  Letsom  sitting  in  her  ac- 
customed place  in  the  garden.  But  they  looked 
in  a  determined  manner  m  a  different  direction  a& 
if  they  did  not  see  the  mibtress  of  the  house. 

The  two  ladies  returned  about  seven  o'clock  in 
in  no  very  peaceful  humour  for  they  had  been 
able  to  speak  out  to  their  friend.  But  on  their 
first  step  into  the  house  they  were  met  by  a  new- 
misfortune.  On  the  mat  in  the  Letsom's  pas- 
sage lay  Fidele's  black  form  gnawing  an  object 
which  Miss  Sylvia  recognized  as  one  of  her  Sun- 
day slippers ;  those  beautiful  brown  and  gold 
slippers!  It  seemed  to  give  Fidele  peculiar 
pleasure  to  tear  this  slipper  to  pieces. 

•*  This  is  really  too  bad  !  "  said  Sylvia,  hastily 
opening  the  door  of  the  Letsoms'  room. 

The  Letsom  family  were  all  assembled  at 
the  evening  meal.  With  a  heightened  coloinr 
and  excited  voice  Sylvia  made  her  accusation. 
Mr.  Letsom  rose,  went  into  the  passage,  gave 
Fidele  two  blows,  and  rescued  the  slippers ;  but 
oh,  how  they  were  torn  !  Mr.  Letsom  broke  into 
an  involuntarily  fit  of  laughter,  and  then  said  in 
the  most  cold-blooded  manner : 

"  We  will  let  it  be,  Miss  Sylvia.  Your  cat  has 
broken  our  china,  our  dog  has  destroyed  your 
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slippers,  so  we  are  quits.  Good  evening,  Miss 
Sylvia !    Good  evening,  Miss  Lydia !  " 

The  sisters  returned  to  their  room  declaring 
that  such  conduct  was  outrageous.  Blanche  was 
released  from  her  imprisonment,  and  Sylvia  de- 
clared that  the  innocent  little  animal  alone  could 
give  her  any  comfort. 

The  dark  veil  of  night  shrouded  the  environs  of 
Roggenhausen.  The  lights  in  the  house  were 
extinguished,  and  one  after  another  the  Roggen- 
hausers  sank  upon  their  pillows  into  the  arms  of 
the  god  of  dreams,  descnbed  by  the  poet  Teik  as 
an  old  man  with  his  arms  full  of  pictures.  Already 
was  Miss  Lydia  enjoying  one  of  the  pictures 
brought  b}'  sleep,  when  she  was  disturbed  by  a 
low  knock.  She  awoke  and  listened.  Quite 
right ;  it  was  repeated  and  seemed  to  come  from 
below.  But  it  was  not  either  at  the  house  door  or 
the  window,  that  was  plain  enough ;  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  house.  Knock,  knock,  knock ! 
Lydia  anxiously  held  her  breath.  Repeated 
knock,  knock,  knock !  Lydia  awakened  her 
sister,  and  Sylvia  also  heard  the  knocks  without 
being  able  to  account  for  them. 

In  the  lowest  tones  Sylvia  at  last  whispered  : 

**  I  read  yesterday  in  the  illustrated  journal  an 
article  about— what  was  it  called? — spirituals — 
no  spiritism.  May  not  the  knocking  down  there 
proceed  from  spirits  ?  *' 

"You  frighten  me,"  replied  Lydia,  and  slid 
down  under  the  counterpane  which  she  drew  over 
her  ears. 

Sylvia  followed  her  example,  but  the  dull  knock- 
ing remained  audible  through  the  whole  of  the 
night. 

When  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora  arose  upon 
Roggenhausen,  Lydia  declared  that  she  would 
and  must  have  an  explanation  of  this  nocturnal 
knocking,  for  she  could  not  remain  in  a  house 
that  was  haunted.  Before  eight  o'clock  she  went 
downstairs  and  laid  her  case  very  seriously  be- 
fore the  Letsoms. 

She  had  hardly  ended  before  Mr.  Letsom  broke 
into  a  fit  of  laughter.  He  patted  Miss  Lydia  on 
the  shoulder,  a  familiarity  she  somewhat  resented, 
and  said : 

**  Calm  yourself,  poor  Lydia,  ha,  ha,  ha !  The 
knocking  you  describe  as  spirit  rapping  was 
caused  by  Fidele,  the  rogue!  You  must  know 
there  is  sometimes  a  feeUng  of  irritation  in  his 
•curly  hair,  and  then  he  scratches  himself  con- 
tinually with  his  hind  leg. 

Mr.  Letsom,  Mrs.  Letsom,  the  two  girls,  and 
the  two  boys  all  laughed,  which  considerably 
disturbed  Miss  Lydia.  Then  Mrs.  Letsom  took  up 
the  word,  and  her  face  assumed  rather  an  ill- 
natured  expression  as  she  said : 

"  If  you  have  any  complaint  to  make  against 
our  dog.  Miss  Lydia,  we  have  still  more  reason  to 
complain  of  your  cat.  The  horrid  beast  passed 
the  whole  night  in  the  garden  under  my  window 
mewing  so  that  I  could  not  close  my  eyes.  But 
that  you  do  not  hear.  Miss  Lydia,  or  rather  you 
do  not  choose  to  hear  it." 

"  Our  cat  ?  "  replied  Lydia  in  a  tone  of  doubt. 
^' You  must  be  under  a  mistake,  Mrs.  Letsom,  for 
our  Blanche  was  during  the  whole  of  the  night  in 
the  loft  above  us." 

"  I  make  no  mistake,"  replied  Mrs.  Letsom,  in 


a  decided  tone.  '*  I  saw  the  cat  this  monus{ 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  gave  her  something  to  ze- 
member  me  by.  I  threw  the  coal  shovel  at  her^ 
so  that " 

**  How  cruel !  "  exclaimed  Lydia. 

"Allow  me.  Miss  Nuttall,  to  observe,"  saii 
Mrs.  Letsom  an^ly,  •*  that  you  have  for  soar 
time  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  very  unbecomi^ 
in  a  lodger  towards  the  mistress  of  the  house." 

"  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  leaving  the  ott 
unpaid,"  replied  Miss  Lydia. 

«  Who  said  you  had,"  croaked  Mrs.  I^etMi 
**  Do  not  make  me  out  a  story-teller." 

**  Be  quiet,  children!  calm  yourselves!*'  flS 
Mr.  Letsom. 

**  If  you  would  be  respected  as  a  house-owner,* 
said  Miss  Lydia,  trying  to  subdue  her  voice,  "  ja| 
must  behave  like  one. 

**  What  have  you  to  reproach  us  with  ?  "  askel 
Mrs.  Letsom. 

*'  Oh,  1  thought  that  when  two  worthy  ladiet 
were  reproached  with  being  old  maids,"  repUei 
Miss  Lydia,  with  forced  composure,  "  that  thaj 
was  no  sign  of  politeness." 

"And  who  did  that  ?  "  enquired  Mrs.  Letsom. ^ 

*'  Your  husband,  Mr.  Letsom.  Your  own  chik^ 
little  Ernest,  told  me  so,"  was  Lydia' s  answer. 

And  with  this  she  hastily  quitted  the  room,  ui 
rushed  upstairs.  4 

**  I  have  had  it  out  with  them/'  she  said  to  he^ 
anxiously  expecting  sister.  , 

The  frightful  sound  of  a  child's  bowl  showel 
that  Ernest  had  received  the  chastisement  bi^ 
weakness  deserved. 

When  Blanche  was  carefully  examined  thai 
was  found  a  little  skin-wound  on  her  left  hifl4 

*' That  was  done  by  that  horrid  woooan,"  sail 
Sylvia.  ' '  How  cruel  to  treat  the  innocent  creatoit 
in  that  manner.    I  hate  that  woman." 

Blanche's  wound  was  rubbed  with  salve, 
bound  with  a  cambric  handkerchief;    her 
was  brought  from  the  loft  into  the  sitting-: 
where  she  was  placed  on  a  a  soft  cushion.    A» 
restorative  she  was   offered  a   saucer   of 
which  she  lapped  up  with  great  satisfaction. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the  Miss  No 
again  visited  their  friends  to  pour  the  stoci 
their  troubles  into  their  sympathising  hearts.  Tit 
friends  failed  not  to  present  cups  of  cofiEee,  andk' 
is  well  known  that  coffee  promotes  chat,  that  tl 
in  wine  there  lies  truth,  in  beer  politics,  so  m 
coffee  and  biscuits  lay  the  good  name  of  the  Let- 
soms. They  returned  at  seven  o'clock,  vdl 
pleased  with  the  "  interesting "  afternoon  tbef 
had  spent. 

Why  did  the  Miss  Nuttalls  looked  so  sorptised 
when  they  saw  a  number  of  people  assemUed  to 
the  road  just  before  their  dwelling?  A  dad 
foreboding  seized  them  that  Blanche  had  agua 
caused  a  disturbance ;  Blanche  whom  they  o»d 
shut  up  so  carefully  in  the  sitting-room,  but  w^ 
had  perhaps  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
of  escaping  by  an  open  window.  And  so  it  was- 
When  the  ladies  pressed  through  the  lau^hin^ 
crowd  they  saw  Blanche,  or  rather  the  hmder 
part  of  her  trembling  form,  for  the  fore-part— do 
not  be  alarmed  sympathising  reader— was  hidden 
in  a  brown  fur  muff,  and  the  exertions  of  the  poor 
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aninial  to  free  herself  from  the  predicament  in 
which  she  had  placed  herself  led  to  the  most  ab* 
surd  ^rifigs  and  capers,  and  this  it  was  that  at- 
tracted the  people  m  numbers.  Sylvia  rushed 
cpon  her  Blanche,  took  her  as  well  as  the  brown 
muff  into  her  arms,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
shouts  of  the  people  and  of  the  four  children  uf 
the  Letsoms,  carried  her  into  the  house. 

Here  the  sisters  were  at  once  encountered  by 
Mrs.  Letsom,  who  poured  the  full  measure  of  her 
wrath  upon  Sylvia,  Lydia  and  Blanche,  for  the 
Draff  was  her  muff,  her  best  muff,  which  she  had 
jot  her  husband  to  present  to  her  only  last 
Christmas!  She  had  just  placed  it  on  the  bed 
tthersleepmg  chamber  to  air,  and  that  abomin- 
ittecat  roust  have  stolen  into  the  room  and  crept 
ko't  This  she  asserted  in  a  loud  voice,  while 
ibetore  the  muff  away  from  the  fore-part  of  the 

The  animal,  which  foreboded  no  eood  from  Mrs. 
wtsom's  loud  voice,  sprang  from  the  arms  of  her 
^tress  and  alighted  upon  the  shoulder  of  her 
»e.  Mrs.  Letsom  made  a  shrill  cry,  and  tried  to 
free  herself  from  the  "enraged  animal."  Blanche 
^tangled  Mrs.  Letsom's  hair,  scratched  her 
oeck,  tore  her  lace  cap.  and  then  leaping  to  the 
pound  rushed  to  the  sUirs  which  led  above. 

Mrs.  Letsom  almost  fainted.  The  Miss  Nutt- 
iDs,  who  sincerely  regretted  this,  endeavoured  to' 
aim  their  landlady,  but  Mrs.  Letsom  still  pos- 
Ifessed  strength  enough  to  cry  out  in  a  loud  voice : 

"Go  away!     Do  not  annoy  me,  you  good-for- 
•othing  creatures.     Do  you  think  that  I  did  not 
lee  you  thr#w  the  cat  at  me  ?  " 
/'Mrs.  Letsom,"    exclaimed  both  the  sisters 
nth  one  voice,  *•  do  not  believe  us  to  be " 

"  You  threw  the  cat  at  my  head  ;  1  am  con- 
faced  of  that,"  cried  Mrs.  Letsom. 

"Come,  Sylvia,"  said  Lydia  with  dignity.  "  I 
an  and  will  not  hold  any  ftirther  intercourse  with 
jwplewho  believe  me  guilty  of  falsehood." 
-And  with  tragic  steps  the  sisters  left  the  room, 
^en  in  their  own  apartment  they  sat  down 
pther  exhausted. 

£" Sylvia,  Sylvia,"  said  Lydia,  "this  business 
not  come  to  a  pleasant  end,  that  I  foresee. 
5e  people  are  too  false,  too  rough  and  too  ill- 
nered.  I  never  before  felt  this  so  strangely. 
^  have  lived  together  in  friendship  for  ten 
prs,  and  now  they  accuse  us  of  having  thrown 
*ffcat  at  them  !  "  and  she  broke  into  convulsive 
obs. 

.This  time  Sylvia,  the  child,  had  to  comfort  her 

ister. 

{To  de  concluded  in  our  next,) 


There  is  one  point  in  each  life  at  which  all 
ungs  appear  in  their  true  colours.  It  is  the  point 
'death.  All  illusions  vanish  there.  There  are  no 
use  estimates  of  deeds  in  the  light  of  that  hour. 
^  things  we  shall  wish  then  that  we  had  done 
re  things  we  ought  to  have  done.  The  things 
jat  will  look  fair  and  lovely  as  we  sit  in  the 
,  "iS  ^  life's  day  are  the  things  that  are  truly 
>yely.  The  things  that  will  shame  us  then  are  the 
^iDgs  God  condemns  and  which  we  ought  not  to 
ave  done. 


OVER-ESTIMATING. 


jlVE  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang 
him,"  is  a  well-known  sa)ring: 
and  the  harm  done  by  harsh  and 
ill-natured  judgments  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  a  theme  too  trite  to 
need  expatiating  on.  But  that  people  are  injured 
also— though  to  a  less  extent— by  the  opposite  line 
of  action,  is  a  fact  that  is  less  gjenerally  recog- 
nized, and  one  to  the  consideration  of  which  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  devote  a  short  space.  To  a 
person  of  ordinary  right-mindedness  and  honour- 
able feeling,  there  are  few  more  detestable  sen- 
sations than  that  of  being  in  a  false  position ; 
yet  that  is  necessarily  the  situation  of  any  indi- 
vidual whose  friends  and  ac(}uaintances  persist  in 
attributing  to  him  excellencies  of  mind,  body,  or 
estate  which  he  does  not  really  possess.  Great 
expectations  are  entertained  about  him  which  he 
is  unable  to  fulhl.  A  burden  is  laid  upon  him 
which  it  is  beyond  his  strength  to  support.  And 
the  hardship  of  it  is  that  when  he  breaks  down 
under  it  (as  he  must  infallibly  do,  sooner  or  later), 
and  the  error  that  has  been  made  becomes  ap- 
parent, then  those  who  overrated  him  are  as  sure 
to  be  just  as  much  disgusted  at  his  failure  as 
though  their  mistaken  estimate  of  him  had  been 
caused  by  false  professions  on  the  part  of  their 
victim.  They  feel  virtuously  indignant  at  havinpf 
been  taken  in,  and  forget  that  they  are  themselves 
the  authors  of  the  allunng  prospectus  that  has  de- 
ceived them.  Take  a  man  of  moderate  means, 
who  somehow  gets  the  name  of  being  a  Cnssus. 
People  think  he  is  bound  to  keep  open  house  and 
purse,  to  subscribe  largely  to  everything'  under 
the  sun,  and  to  launch  out  into  all  manner  of  ex- 
travagancies, under  the  penalty  of  being  deemed 
stingy  and  a  miser,  if  he  fall  short  of  these  ex- 
pectations. Or  take  a  soldier,  who  happens  to 
have  had  some  stroke  of  luck  which  his  friends  in- 
sist on  attributing  to  his  extraordinary  strategical 
capacity,  in  spite  of  his  honest  disclaimer  of  any 
title  to  such  praise.  If  their  puffin e  should  pro- 
duce an  effect  in  high  quarters,  and  a  position  of 
responsibility  for  which  he  is  unfitted  should  be 
entrusted  to  him,  disasters  will  probably  ensue  for 
which  he  will  have  to  bear  the  blame— and  this 
is  hard  upon  him.  Another,  again,  may  have 
abilities  not  above  the  average,  which  have,  by 
accidental  circumstances,  been  made  unusually 
prominent,  and  on  that  account  he  is  credited  by 
everyone  with  superior  talents,  though  he  himself 
knows  well  that  he  has  no  more  wit  or  genius 
than  other  people,  and  has  never  aspired  to  be 
thought  clever.  He,  too,  is  to  be  pitied,  for  he 
has  Uie  constant  annoyance  of  feeling  that  good 
things  are  expected  from  him  which  he  cannot 
possibly  supply,  and  must  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  his  friends,  discovering  the  delusion 
under  which  they  have  laboured  and  regarding 
him  as  an  impostor,  will  very  probably  turn  frt>m 
him  with  contemptuous  dislike. 

The  Centipede  was  b]^>p7,  qui:e 
Until  the  Toad,  in  fun. 
Said,  **  Pray,  which  lef  foes  after  which  ? " 
That  worked  her  mind  to  sach  a  pitch, 
She  lay  distracted  in  a  ditch. 
Considering  ho  v  to  ran.  f^  r>^r>^i-Ai^ 
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There  is  obviously  more  than  one  view  that  may 
be  taken  as  to  the  moral  inculcated  in  these  lines. 
Where  i^orance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,  is 
one  possible  moral ;  the  harm  of  thoughtless  ques- 
tions and  impertinent  curiosity,  is  another;  a 
gentleman,  for  whose  opinions  we  have  the  ut- 
most respect,  has  suggested  the  evil  of  self-con- 
sciousness as  a  third.  But,  after  serious  con- 
sideration, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  troubles  of  the  centipede  were  caused  by  the 
confidence  with  which  the  toad  attributed  to  her 
an  amount  of  self-knowledge  which  she  had  not 
got.  She  found  it  taken  for  granted  that  she  should 
understand  the  proper  sequence  and  proceedings 
of  her  own  legs,  and  from  that  moment  began  to 
make  herself  miserable  with  feeble  efforts  to  cor- 
respond to  that  expectation.  Some  people,  on 
finding  themselves  m  this  kind  of  false  position, 
take  no  notice  of  the  too  exalted  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held,  and  go  straight  on  their  way 
just  the  same ;  whereas  o£ers,  like  the  centipede, 
are  cheated  into  a  half-doubt  whether  there  may 
not,  after  all,  be  more  in  them  than  they  had  sup- 
posed, and  torment  themselves  in  vain  with  fever- 
ish endeavours  to  justify  the  character  given 
them. 

But  both  classes  alike  are  oppressed  by  a  sense 
of  the  disproportion  between  what  is  expected  of 
them  and  what  they  can  give,  and  by  the  antici- 

Sation  of  the  scorn  and  wratJ^  which  they  will 
ave  to  endure,  whenever  they  shall  have  been 
found  to  fall  short  of  their  reputation.  That  this 
is  frightfully  unjust,  is  evident ;  but  then  the 
world  seldom  troubles  itself  much  on  that  score. 
Its  first  instinct  when  anything  goes  wrong,  is 
to  lay  the  blame  on  any  shoulders  except  their 
own,  and  it  is  by  no  means  ready  to  to  admit  that 
any  verdict  it  may  have  passed  has  been  an  in- 
corrent  one.  If  a  mob  were  under  the  impression 
that  a  certain  shopkeeper  was  a  baker,  and  were 
to  rush  to  his  shop  for  bread  in  time  of  famine, 
the  fact  that  he  was  actually  a  cobbler  would 
hardly  save  his  windows  from  being  smashed, 
when  he  failed  to  produce  the  demanded  loaves. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  those  who  have  never 
acted,  like  Bill  Nye,  "with  intent  to  deceive,*' 
whom  we  think  deserving  of  sympathy.  For 
Tartuffe — that  great  embodiment  of  deliberate 
hypocrisy,  to  whom  all  the  subsequent  hypocrites 
of  fiction  probably  owe  their  origin — we  have  no 
pity  at  all ;  come  what  may  upon  him,  it  is  all 
his  own  doing,  and  he  thoroughly  deserves  punish- 
ment. But  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  people  who  wilfully  and  of  their  own  ac- 
cord put  themselves  into  a  false  position,  and 
those  who  get  thrust  into  it  entirely  by  the  hands 
of  others.  Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the 
poverty-stricken  aristocrat  in  Don  Quixote,  who. 
too  prou4  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  he  can  be 
in  want  of  food,  shows  himself  in  the  streets 
'*  playing  the  hypocrite"  with  a  toothpick,  when 
he  has  not  really  eaten  anything  to  require  its 
use. 

Now  supposing  this  aristocrat  had  met  a  friend 
who  had  intended  asking  him  to  dinner,  but  was 
deterred  from  doing  so  because  the  ostentatious 
display  of  »he  toothpick  made  him  believe  that 
his  friend  had  already  dined,  then  the  latter  would 
have  only  himself  to  thank  for  his  hunger.     But 


if,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  never  attemnted  ta 
disuse  his  dinnerless  condition,  and  yet  lost  tbe 
invitation  through  the  interference  of  some  inju- 
dicious friend,  who  chose  to  uphold  the  bno^ 
man's  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  talkmg 
loudly  of  ''  pheasants  from  Rome,  veal  nom  Sor« 
rento,  partndges  from  Moron,"  and  other  of  tbe 
delicacies  despised  by  Sancho  Panza,  as  halHtn* 
ally  appearing  at  his  friend's  table,  then,  mdeed, 
the  poor  man"s  fate  would  be  hard. 

In  the  long  run,  no  doubt,  it  almost  alusji 
comes  true  that,  as  Cervantes  says :  *Uada  m 
es  hijo  de  sus  odraSf'^-SL  man  is  what  he  maka 
himself.  But,  neveitheless,  there  is  almost  m 
to  be  some  period  or  other  in  his  life  duriog  wbi^ 
he  will  be  criticised  and  treated  more  a^oi& 
to  the  idea  which  his  friends  have  formed  u 
his  qualities  and  capabilities,  than  accoidiog 
his  real  merits.  And  remembering  not  only  tlu 
but  also  how  extremely  liable  our  judgments  ai 
to  err,  let  us  beware  of  ascribing  either  good  I 
bad  rashly  to  anyone ;  and  as  far  as  may  be  pa 
sible,  let  us  abstain  from  judging  one  anotH 
needlessly  at  all. 


DAWN. 


H,  come  and  see  the  dawn  of  day 
From  the  mountains  solemn  height 

The  lovely  stars  will  guide  our  way 
Through  the  mystic  realms  of  nigU 
The  dew  is  on  the  tender  grass, 

The  sheep  are  in  their  told ; 
An  owlet  screeches  as  we  pass. 

And  seeks  the  ruin  old. 
Still  on  we  climb  with  wary  feet 

Unto  the  mountain's  crest ; 
Like  pilgrims  we  a  prayer  repeat. 

As  if  on  holy  quest. 
Below,  the  valley  lies  asleep ; 

No  noise  the  stillness  fears ; 
We  almost  hear,  it  is  so  deep. 

The  music  of  the  spheres.* 
At  length  upon  the  hiU  we  stand, 

And  raise  our  eyes  above. 
And  think  of  Him  Who  in  His  hand 

Controls  the  orbs  that  move,— 
The  myriad  sparkling  lamps  of  oigbt, 

That  thickly  stud  the  dome 
Of  Heaven,  with  their  undying  light— 

Our  everlasting  home. 
Then  on  the  east  we  fix  our  gaze. 

And  watch  the  sun's  return — 
The  first  dim  glimmer  of  his  rays. 

That  herald  in  the  mom. 
Lo !  the  faint  wan  streak  of  day 

Whitens  the  orient  sky  I 
Now  haste  night's  phantoms  far  away, 

For  their  dread  foe  is  nigh. 
Hurling  his  javelins  high  in  air, 

Wherewith  the  dark  he  slays. 
Advances  swift  with  dazzling  glare 

The  monarch  of  the  days. 
Sleep  flees  the  earth,  the  flocks  amake, 

The  fields  with  joy  resound ; 

Cicero,  Somidnm  Seiploniit  Sbakerp«r«,  ?mide',t.,l,n^ 
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The  flowers  dew-wet  their  petals  shake. 

The  birds  slog  all  around, 
flijlier,  still  hi^er,  flames  the  fire 

That  giveth  life  and  li^ht : 
Creation's  voice  salutes  m  choir 

The  dawn  all  rosy-bright ! 
Like  a  fresh  world  that  meets  their  ken 

To  sailors  on  the  deep, 
Who  much  desire  the  haunts  of  men, 

And  weary  vigils  keep, 
When,  on  the  ocean's  verge,  they  see 

A  lovely  island  green. 
With  water  clear  and  shadv  tree, 

Flash  in  the  morning's  sneen, — 
So  swims  the  golden  orb  in  view 

And  lights  the  land  below, 
UDtil  it  seems  a  region  new 

And  strange  from  what  I  know. 
The  same  it  is,  but,  oh,  how  fair  ! 

Transfigured  in  the  mom ! 
I  see  the  meads,  the  hamlets  there, 

The  home  where  I  was  bom ; 
The  limpid  brooks  that  seaward  flow, 

With  many  a  twist  and  twine  ; 
The  gardens  where  the  roses  grow. 

All,  all  below  me  shine  ! 

The  sovereign  sun  hath  raised  his  throne 

Up  in  the  cloudless  sky, 
Ere  we  descend  the  mountain  lone. 

And  homeward  gladly  hie. 

John  T.  Curry. 


THE   EIGHTH  CHILD. 

AN  IDYLL  IN  PROSE. 


n 


DELIGHTFUL  walk  through  the 
meadows  brought  us  to  the  village  of 
M .  Sylvius  called  our  atten- 
tion to  a  newly-built  house,  one  of  the 
first  we  came  to»  which  had  such  an 
vof  comfort  and  respectability  about  it  as  was 
1^  pleasant  to  contemplate.  It  was  one  of  those 
Wccoontiy  shops  where  all  sorts  of  articles  are 
We  found;  haberdashery,  dress  stuffs,  groceries, 
ilriand  sweetmeats — even  paper  and  books.  An 
W  woman  was  busy  knitting  behind  the  counter, 
We  her  husband  sat  at  the  door,  quietly  enjoying 
KB  pipe  and  the  balmy  summer  air. 

"See  those  old  people,"  said  Sylvius;  "they 
•re  the  happiest  couple  in  the  world,  and  that 
^tirely  owing  to  what  in  these  days  is  generally 
Considered  a  calamity,  though  it  should  be  looked 
^D  as  a  blessing ;  they  had  too  many  children  ! 
But  I  will  tell  you  their  history. 

"Twenty  years  ago  on  this  very  spot,  which  was 
then  quite  isolated  from  the  village,  there  stood  a 
^tched  hovel  open  to  the  wind  and  the  snow, 
™  scarcely  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  the 
poor  family  which  inhabited  it.  In  this  miserable 
dwelling  a  child  had  just  been  bom,  the  eighth 
cnud,  and  already  there  was  difficulty  enough  in 
tnding  food  for  the  seven  others !  The  parents 
^re  worthy  people,  much  esteemed  in  the  country, 

*  From  tlie  French  of  Louis  Vratllot. 


but  one  misfortune  after  another  had  come  upon 
them,  until  at  last  they  had  fallen  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  indigence.  No  fire  in  the  grate,  no 
bread  in  the  cupboard,  the  father  ill,  the  mother 
almost  at  death's  door,  and  the  poor  children 
huddled  together  on  some  straw  in  a  comer  of  the 
upper  room,  half- starved  with  cold  and  hunger, 
for  they  had  eaten  nothing  since  morning,  and  the 
day  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

•*  Happily  for  the  poor,  there  are  always  chari- 
table souls  of  their  own  class  and  condition  ready 
to  help  them  in  their  need,  and  this  they  do  with 
an  unselfishness  and  devotion  that  is  quite 
heavenly.  A  kind  neighbour  was  now  with  these 
unfortunates,  and  the  good  creature,  after 
wrapping  a  few  rags  round  the  scarcely  breathing 
infant,  ran  off  in  search  of  the  priest  to  baptize  it, 
fearing  that  it  might  not  live  till  the  next  morning. 
The  cur6  was  not  long  in  arriving. 

"  '  Monsieur  le  Cur6,'  said  the  sick  father  in  a 
mournful  voice, '  here  is  a  little  one  who  has  made 
his  appearance  at  an  unwelcome  moment ;  what 
name  shall  we  give  him  ? ' 

**'We  will  call  him  Dieudonn6,'  replied  the 
cur6,  '  for  it  is  God  who  has  given  him  to  you  on 
purpose  to  console  and  help  you.  £cce  hcereditas 
Domini'  filii;  merces,  fructus  veneris.  No 
child  comes  into  a  family  without  bringing  with  it 
the  means  of  living.  You  are  about  to  prove  this 
my  friend,  and  you  will  continue  to  prove  it.' 

"As  the  priest  uttered  these  comforting  words, 
his  servant  entered  the  cottage,  carrying  a  large 
basket,  from  which  she  took  some  linen  and  clothes 
for  the  poor  mother  and  child,  and  a  quantity  of 
provisions.  Then  goin^  back  to  the  door,  she  soon 
came  in  again  la&n  with  wood  for  the  fire. 

"  '  Oh  !  how  we  thank  you,  Monsieur  le  Cur6,' 
said  the  father. 

"  *  Thank  rather  the  good  God  !  I  went 
collecting  f  r  you  in  the  vmage,  and  no  one  had 
the  heart  to  reiuse  a  trifie  to  a  poor  family,  where 
there  were  eight  children ! ' 

"  The  servant  made  a  good  fire ;  the  baby  was 
comfortably  clothed,  then  christened,  and  finally 
placed  in  its  mother's  arms,  while  she  poor  creature 
wept  for  very  joy.  The  priest  went  quietly  away, 
leaving  his  cloak  behind  him.  Meanwhile  the 
charitable  neighbour  had  gone  upstairs,  her  hands 
filled  with  bread  and  meat  and  fruit,  and  had  said 
to  the  seven  hungry  children :  '  Eat  the  good  things 
which  your  little  brother  Dieudonn6  has  sent  you.' 
As  may  be  supposed,  Dieudonn6  became  at  once 
a  very  important  person  in  the  family. 

"It  was  some  time,  however,  before  they  could 
feel  any  assurance  Uiat  he  would  live.  It  was 
pitiful  to  see  how  small  and  weak  he  remained, 
but  this  only  served  to  increase  the  affection  felt 
for  him  at  home  and  abroad.  Everybody  seemed 
to  be  interested  in  this  poor  fragile  child,  and  the 
interest  soon  extended  itself  to  all  belonging  to 
him.  His  parents  were  continually  receiving  attle 
presents  of  one  kind  or  another,  besides  getting 
plenty  of  work  to  do.  Charitable  persons  would 
even  employ  them  in  preference  to  others  more 
capable,  saying  :  *  They  have  eight  children !  * 
This  was  uoiversally  felt  to  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  helping  them,  but  they  really  deserved  all  that 
was  done  for  their  assistance.  Honest,  hard- 
working and  industrious,  praying  fervently  each 
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day  for  their  daily  bread,  and  receiving  with 
thankful  hearts  whatever  it  pleased  God  to  send 
them.  They  did  not  become  rich,  but  they  earned 
what  sufficed  for  their  moderate  wants,  and  every 
now  and  then  some  little  windfall  would  enable 
them  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  their  home  and 
family.  Then  they  would  say :  *  It  is  Dieudonn6 
who  has  brought  us  this.  Monsieur  le  Cur6  did 
well  to  give  him  that  name.' 

"  One  of  the  most  important  thines  Dieudonn6 
achieved  for  his  •  parents,  even  before  he  could 
speak,  was  the  getting  his  eldest  brother  into  a 
very  advantageous  position.  An  excellent  Chris- 
tian lady,  residing  m  the  neighbourhood,  hoping 
to  draw  down  an  especial  blessing  on  her  son,  re- 
solved to  educate  at  her  own  expense,  a  little  boy 
taken  from  some  very  poor  and  large  family,  in 
the  village  or  its  environs.  Large  and  very  poor 
families  were  easy  to  find ;  in  one  there  were  five 
young  children,  in  another  six,  in  another  seven  ; 
but  in  the  family  of  Dieudonn6  there  were  eight 
children,  and  poverty  enough  and  to  spare! 
Dieudonn6's  brother  was  chosen.  He  never  cost 
his  parents  another  penny ;  he  was  sent  to  a  good 
school,  then  learned  a  trade,  and  it  was  evident 
that  in  time  he  would  be  able  to  assist  his  father 
and  mother,  which  indeed  the  good  fellow  has 
since  most  faithfully  done.  Meanwhile,  the  family 
lost  nothing"  by  his  removal ;  though  away  from 
them  he  still  counted  as  one  of  them,  and  Dieu- 
donn6  was  always  the  eighth  child.  After  a  while 
the  wind  and  the  snow  found  no  entrance  into  the 
humble  dwelling  to  which  the  good  God  had  sent 
eight  children ! 

"  But  this  wonderful  Dieudonn^  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  get  big  and  strong.  His  father  feared 
that  they  would  lose  him. 

"  '  If  he  dies,'  said  the  cur6,  '  he  will  be  a  little 
angel  in  heaven,  and  will  continue  to  protect  you. 
We  need  protectors  there;  but  do  not  distress 
yourself,  I  think  he  will  live.' 

'* '  He  does  not  weigh  fifteen  pounds,'  said  the 
father. 

"  *  If  he  were  heavier,'  replied  the  cur6,  '  his 
sister  would  find  it  difficult  to  carry  him.' 

*' '  He  will  never  be  strong  enough  to  handle 
the  pickaxe,  or  to  drive  the  plough,'  continued 
the  father. 

***Well,  is  there  no  other  way  to  earn  a 
living  ? '  asked  the  cur6.  *  We  will  teach  him  to 
handle  something  else  ;  but  for  the  present  let  us 
leave  all  to  the  good  Providence  of  God.  I  do  not 
think  Dieudonni's  affairs  can  be  in  better  hands.* 

*•  Dieudonn6  soon  began  to  talk  very  prettily. 
He  was  of  a  lively  and  most  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, exceedingly  mtellicfent  and  quick  at  learning. 
At  six  years  of  a^e  he  was  able  to  teach  his 
sisters,  older  than  himself,  to  read ! 

"All  the  children  of  this  poor  family  were 
warmly  attached  to  their  parents,  but  Dieudonn6 
more  especially  beloved  by  his  good  father  and 
mother,  on  account  of  the  extra  care  and  atten- 
tion his  delicate  health  had  required  from  them, 
exceeded  all  the  others  in  his  tenderness  and  de- 
votion. Pover^  had  taiight  them  all  many  in- 
genious ways  of  earning  a  living ;  each  one  was 
usefully  and  honourably  employed  for  the  general 
good.  Dieudonn^  became  a  choir  boy,  and  sang 
in  the  church. 


"  On  Sunday  evenings  he  read  aloud  to  the  as- 
sembled family  the  *  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  or  the 
*  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.' 

•*  Under  the  direction  of  the  cur6,  who  became 
more  and  more  fond  of  him  the  older  he  grew,  his 
intellect  developed  rapidly.  Father,  mote, 
brothers  and  sisters  all  came  to  him  for  advice, 
and  always  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  fdkn 
it.    Prosperity  began  to  shine  upon  them. 

"  But  It  was  some  time  after  this,  that  Di(^ 
donna's  parents  fiill^  realised  the  value  of  tie 
gift  God  made  them  m  the  eighth  child.    Astl^ 
advanced  in  years,  and  their  boys  and  girls  pnr 
up,  one  by  one,  all  but  Dieudonn6  left  them,iii 
went  out  into  the  world.    Some  into  service,  sqk 
to  get  married;  one  became  a  soldier,  anote 
went  to  sea.    He  alone  remained  to  take  care  d 
and  comfort  them  in  their  old  age.    The  netty 
little  house  you  saw  at  the  entrance  to  the  vUlap, 
was  built  for  them,  and  Dieudonn6  has  socceeded 
in  establishing  a  business,  whose  profits  amdy 
suffice   for    their    modest    requirements.     The 
people   ft'om    all   the  country  round  deal  wifli 
them,  for  they  know  how  honestly  he  will  sene 
them  ;  and,  then,  is  he  not  the  sole  support  of  a 
father  and  mother,  who  have  brought  up  eigiit 
children  ? 

"  The  old  man  said  to  me  one  day : 

'* '  Dieudonn^  has  been  the  consolation  and  thfl 
joy  of  our  lives  !  But  for  him  we  must  have  died  d 
misery  and  grief.  And  )ret,  when  he  came  mtd 
the  world,  a  poor  little  feeble  child,  in  that  time  o 
our  terrible  poverty,  who  could  have  believed  thi 
he  would  ever  become  our  staff  and  our  so^ 
port  ?....' 

**  The  good  cur^  was  there — it  was  not  long  be", 
fore  his  death.  It  made  him  happy  to  be  widj 
these  worthy  people,  whom  he  honoured  with  al 
his  heart. 

"*  Ah,  my  friend,'  he  said  to  the  old  man,i 
the  simple  language  which  seemed  modelled 
that  of  the  Evangelists,   'God,  Who  ordera 
things  for  our  greater  ^ood,  sees  farther  thas 

do  I    He  knows  what  is  m  the  future,  and ' 

matters  accordingly.  A  young  man  set 
on  a  journey,  was  vexed  because  his  fath^ 
him  a  heavy  bag  to  cany.  "  My  son," 
father,  "when  the  day  comes  to  an  end,  yoo 
understand  why  I  loved  you  in  this  manner.' 
voung  man  set  out;  at  nightfall  he  read 
lonely  and  desert  place.  Overcome  with  fatij 
and  dying  of  thirst  and  hunger,  he  opened 
ba^  his  father  had  given  him  to  carry,  and  k 
in  It  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  jar  of  water.  Thea  kl 
blessed  the  Provident  tenderness  which  bad  tfaH 
made  provision  for  his  wants,  and  turned  vM 
seemed  an  evil  into  good.'  " 

J.  Z.  DB  FARRAKTL 


**  You  lived  with  the  Happersets  airiiile,  didal 
you,  Sarah?"  ''Oh,  yes,  mum."  " They're* 
very  respectable  family?"  "They're  dreadW 
respectable,  so  they  are.  'Deed,  mum,  thtf 
was  the  most  respectable  set  I  ever  lived  witb,ar 
it  kep'  me  on  the  go  constant."  "  You  don't  say 
so!*^  "'Deed  I  do.  You  see,  mum,  they  was  W 
respectable  to  do  a  hand's  turn,  and  took  an  aw 
^  sight  of  waiting  op." 
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RESIDENCE  OF  EUROPEANS   IN 
THE   HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS. 


It  is  a  very  obvious  natural  fact,  that 
coldness  of  the  atmosphere  increases 
in    proportion  to    the    height   from 
grounds    on  the  level  of   the  sea; 
wherefore,  as  we  ascend  mountains, 
the  warmth  of  the  summer  sun  diminishes,  and, 
dimbiog  aloft,  we  at  length  attain  the  region  of 
snow,  or  a  climate  resembling  that  of  countries 
atuated  near  the  pole.    This  fact,  we  believe  is 
taken  advantage  of  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
IxAh  the  West  and  East  Indies,  but  particularly 
bthe  latter,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  temporary 
esape  from  the  evils  of  a  climate  to  which  the 
Rskknts  are   not  inured.     Along  the  northern 
toidary  of  the  vast  region  of  Hindostan,  there  is 
I  range  of  mountains,  higher  than  any  other  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  called  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  from  the  Indian  word  **heem,*'  signi- 
ng snow,  some  of  their  peaks  being  perpetually 
dothed  with  ice  and  snows.    In  some  places  these 
mountains  have  been  ascended  bv  travellers  to  the 
height  of  19,411  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
bat  even  at  this  height  they  were  a  considerable 
distance  from   the  loftiest  summits,  which  were 
(conjectured  to  be  22,000  feet  in  altitude.    Along 
Cbe  sides  and  within  the  ravines  or  glens  of  the 
nnountains  are  experienced  all  the  various  grada- 
fions  of  clitnate,  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme 
oold,  with  a  corresponding  variation  of  vegetable 
powth.      At    12,000    feet   are    found    immense 
nrests  of  pines ;  villages  with  native  inhabitants 
ire  situated  at  a  height  of  13.900  feet ;  above 
ttese  altitudes,  vegetation  gradually  diminishes  in 
strength,  bushes  only  grow,  and  finally  no  species 
«f  verdure  is  seen  but  that  of   lichens  upon  the 
Jcks.    The    establishment  of  encampments  by 
MTopeans  among  these  distant  and  lofty  moun- 
Was,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  restoration 
P  health,  is  described  in  a  report  by  a  resident 
If  Bome  years,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
Igeitract: 
*'  The  occupation  of  elevated  tracts  of  country 
ivarious   parts  of   India,  and  the  erection  of 
^  es  in  which  Europeans,  whose  health  has 
fered  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  plains,  may 
*"  all  the  advantages  of  a  change  of  climate, 
i  an  entirely  new  feature  in   An^lo- Indian 
There  are  three  stations  in  the  Himalaya— 
Smlah,   Landour,    and    Mussouree— which    are 
■^'Mih  resorted  to  by  nearly  all  classes  of  Euro- 
^ns belonging  to  the  Bengal  presidency;  the 
^tter  has  been  formed   into  a   sanitorium,  or 
Pace  of  abode  for  convalescent  British  soldiers 
aunng  the  hot  months.    The  establishment  of  a 
^t  for  those  invalids  wh  i6c  cw..auiutions  have 
"^cd,  either  through  in'^emnf»rancp,  or  a  long 
pttiod  of  service,  has  not  been  found  to  answer  so 
*^pletely  as  it  was  expects  u;  wncu  once  the 
*«th  has  been  entirely  broken  down,  nothing 
^a  vojrage  to  Europe,  and  a  nrotracted  resi- 
^^  tti  a  cold  country,  will  be  of  any  avail ;  and 
■^pvision  has  not  yet  been  made  against  the 
^"^  of  the  cold,  in  the  wintry  season,  in  these 
ouniainous  regions,  few  people  at  present  are 


enabled  to  remain  there  long  enough  to  derive 
any  material  benefit  from  a  change  of  cKmate. 
The  instant  the  convalescents  descend  into  the 
plains,  their  complaints  return  ,*  and  the  govern- 
ment has  seriously  contemplated  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  project,  as  far  as  it  regards  invalid 
soldiers,  whom  it  is  less  expensive  to  send  to 
Europe. 

"  The  time  in  all  probability  is  approaching,  in 
which  British  troops  will  no  longer  be  exposed  to 
the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  extreme  heat 
of  a  tropical  sun ;  a  design  has  been  entertained 
of  brining  up  the  whole  of  the  European  soldiery 
to  the  hilly  districts ;  and  though  this  design  can- 
not be  accomplished  immediately,  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  it  will  doubtless  be  removed  by  time, 
labour,  and  i>erseverance.  The  establishment  of 
large  bodies  in  the  Himalaya  would,  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  speedily  exhaust  the  supplies.  The 
whole  of  the  land  brought  under  cultivation  is  not 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  from  the  nature  of  the  country  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  extend  the  toils  of  the  hus- 
bandman in  any  very  considerable  degree.  The 
valleys,  where  water  is  readily  procurable,  are  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  too  steep 
to  admit  of  cultivation,  except  by  means  of  ter- 
races levelled  with  great  labour,  and  supported  by 
walls  of  solid  masonry.  These  terraces,  rising  one 
above  another,  have  a  very  singular  effect,  espe- 
cially when  the  splendid  flowers  which  distinguish 
some  of  the  crops  are  in  full  bloom.  The  yellow 
and  red  bhattoo  are  particularly  beautiful,  being 
the  Amaranthus  anardhana  of  the  English 
garden,  and  grow  to  an  amazing  height;  in 
^vourable  situations  the  stems  will  reach  to  ten 
feet.  The  harvest  is  usually  exceedingly  plenti- 
ful, and  as  these  terraces  may  be  earned  to  the 
verv  summits  of  the  hills,  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
ana  industry  will  in  time,  no  doubt  render  the 
Himalaya  a  country  of  com,  as  well  of  oil ;  wine 
also  may  easily  be  added,  and  it  is  delightful  to 
contemplate  the  growing  prosperity  of  a  place, 
which  the  hand  of  nature  has  so  bountifully  en- 
dowed, but  whose  very  existence  was  scarcely 
known  sixty  years  ago.  The  European  residents 
long  ago  introduced  the  potato  into  the  hiUs,  and 
the  mountaineers,  though  at  first  objecting  to  its 
use,  soon  overcame  their  prejudices,  and  now 
cultivate  it  as  an  article  of  food:  it  thrives  abun- 
dantly, and  is  in  much  esteem  all  over  India. 

•*  Of  the  three  European  stations  which  have 
arisen  on  the  hills,  Simlah  appears  to  be  the 
greatest  favourite.  Many  Anglo-Indians  have 
built  houses,  in  all  ^hich  they  either  reside  in 
themselves  during  the  hot  weather,  or  let  at  a  very 
fair  profit  to  visitors.  The  nature  of  the  country 
will  not  allow  of  much  regularity  in  the  buildings, 
which  at  Simlah  lie  along  a  rather  narrow  ridge, 
every  bit  of  table-land  or  gentle  slope  being 
eagerly  seized  upon  for  the  site  of  a  dwelling- 
house.  Architectural  beauty  has  not  yet  been 
much  considered,  but  the  houses  are  constructed 
upon  scientific  principles  by  able  engineers,  and 
they  are  solid  enough  to  withstand  the  snows  and 
tempests  of  the  wintry  season.  The  materials 
are  stone,  joined  together  without  mortar,  and 
strengthened  by  beams  of  pine  wood,  placed  hori- 
zontally at  about  two  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
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and  neatly  dove-tailed  at  the  angles :  the  roofs 
are  somebmes  of  shingles,  and  at  others  of  slate, 
or  a  well-tempered  cUy  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
which,  when  sufficientljr  beaten,  is  not  liable  to 
be  penetrated  by  the  rain,  or  cracked  by  exposure 
to  a  hot  sun.  The  interiors  have  not  ^et  attained 
any  great  degree  of  elegance,  but  this  will  come 
141  time.  The  visitants  were  at  first  but  too  happy 
to  obtain  a  shelter  from  the  elements,  to  trouble 
themselves  about  very  superior  accommodation, 
and  in  the  crowded  state  of  this  desirable  refuge, 
many  were  glad  to  obtain  possession  of  a  single 
chamber  in  the  attic  storey,  in  which  a  wooden 
ladder  served  the  purpose  of  a  stair,  and  which 
was  shared  by  strong  bodies  of  rats,  animals  always 
showing  a  predilection  to  domesticate  with  the 
human  race.  The  first  specimens  of  taste  which 
appeared  at  Simlah  were  exhibited  in  the  forma- 
tion of  gardens  ;  and  though  cabbages,  and  other 
useful  rather  than  ornamental  vegetables  were 
admitted,  they  were  surrounded  by  parterres  of 
fiowers,  the  latter  being  raised  from  seeds  brought 
from  the  plains,  or  reclaimed .  from  their  wild 
state,  in  which  they  grow  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. Their  beauty  has  been  much  improved 
by  cultivation ;  and  their  removal  to  more  favour- 
able aspects,  and  similar  care  taken  with  the 
Iruit  trees,  which  are  equally  abundant,  would 
greatly  increase  the  gratification  of  those  persons 
who  love  to  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the 
orchard. 

'*  The  scattered  bungalows  of  Simlah,  with  their 
constant  accompaniments  of  native  bazaars,  are 
perched  upon  dizzy  heights,  looking  down  upon 
deep  valleys  darkly  clothed  with  pine ;  the  natives 
chose  more  sheltered  situations  for  their  huts, 
many  of  which  resemble  the  chalets  of  Switzerland. 
The  roads  are  very  steep  and  narrow,  and  not  at 
all  suited  to  wheel-carnages,  which  have  only  of 
late  found  their  way  to  this  alpine  region.  The 
most  usual  mode  of  conveyance  is  on  horseback, 
the  mountain  ponies  being  the  most  trustworthy 
steeds,  or  in  a  tonjaun ;  but  as  there  are  not 
more  than  five  miles  of  passable  road,  and  the 
climate  renders  walking  exercise  very  desirable, 
both  horses  and  vehicles  may  be  easily  dispensed 
with. 

"It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  beauty 
and  splendour  of  the  scenery ;  and  the  efifect  pro- 
duced by  the  pure  cold  air  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  suffered  from  the  exhaustion  of.  the 
plains,  is  indescribable.  The  presence  of  Euro- 
pean vegetation  adds  considerably  to  the  charm 
which  nature  has  thrown  around  these  sublime 
solitudes ;  the  daisy  and  primrose  enamelling  the 
ground,  the  rich  rhododendron  mingling  with 
oaks  and  firs,  and  the  dog-rose  s|>reading  its 
bushes  over  the  valleys,  or  dangling  its  garlands 
upon  every  bough,  bnng  the  liveliest  recollections 
of  home  to  those  whose  lot  has  been  cast  upon  a 
foreign  shore.    The  indulgence  of  a  passion  for 

grospects  has,  however,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
een  attended  with  fatal  consequences;  several 
narrow  escapes  have  been  recorded,  and  some 
serious  accidents  have  arisen  from  the  precipitous 
nature  of  the  roads :  the  grass-rope  briages  of  the 
Himalaya  are  also  rather  dangerous,  and  are  not 
always  to  be  passed  with  impunity. 

*•  The  possession  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 


Himalaya  seems  so  extraordinary,  that  we  can 
scarcely  credit  the  possibility  of  oar  havmg  be- 
come masters  of  a  territory,  which,  a  century 
a  "o.  nobody  dreamed  of  ever  reaching.  Kanour, 
or  Kunawar,  a  province  stretching  between  the 
suowy  range  and  Chinese  Tartary,  is  the  most 
delightful  place  which  the  pen  of  the  traveller  has 
ever  attempted  to  describe.  The  climate  is  the 
finest  in  the  world,  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
periodical  rains,  and  subjected  only  to  sod 
gentle  and  refreshing  showers  as  are  necessnj 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  fruits  and 
flowers  of  all  countries  in  the  world  flocrishiQ 
this  happy  soil ;  those  of  Europe  are  indigeooes, 
and  come  to  perfection  with  little  care.  The 
grape,  especially,  grows  in  the  most  luxuriant 
abundance,  and  it  is  from  this  province  that  the 
whole  of  India  might  be  supplied  with  wine. 
Honey  also  is  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  both 
form  great  temptations  to  marauding  bears. 
These  animals  are  very  destructive  to  the  vine- 
yards and  the  hives,  and  the  natives  tell  strange 
stories  of  the  cunning  with  which  they  contrive  to 

Eossess  themselves  of  the  luscious  treasures  of  the 
ees,  even  breaking  into  the  houses  in  pursuit  of 
their  favourite  food. 

<  <  The  tourists  of  the  Himalaya  are  both  surprised 
and  delighted  by  the  beauty  of  the  temples  which 
are  scattered  throughout  the  wildest  regions,  and 
are  much  superior  in  their  architecture  and  em- 
bellishments to  the  houses.  They  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Brahmins,  who  have  lands  upon  the 
condition  of  keeping  them  in  good  repdr.  Theaie 
and  the  chisel  are  the  only  implements  for  carving 
which  the  mountaineers  possess,  but  ingeouity 
makes  up  for  the  abscence  of  proper  tools.  There 
are  two  couchant  bullocks  of  black  marble,  as  large 
as  life,  at  the  temple  of  Lakha  Mundul,  which  are 
very  creditable  specimens  of  art.  These,  however, 
are  said  to  be  very  ancient,  the  modem  deities  ii 
use  in  the  pagodas  being  chiefly  brass  busts,  oddly 
enough  furnished  with  petticoats.  The  hill  peo^ 
have  not  quite  the  same  objection  to  the saka 
their  gods,  as  that  which  they  manifest  when  ui|s 
to  part  with  articles  of  more  utility ;  and  theits 
one  superfluity  which  they  are  exceedingly  wiii^ 
to  get  rid  of  at  a  moderate  price — namely,  thtf 
women.  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  & 
European,  who  asks  for  grain,  to  be  offered  a 
daughter,  females  being  of  no  value  and  m 
account  in  these  regions." 


Keep  Young.— Don't  grow  old,  rusty  and 
cross,  afraid  of  nonsense  and  fun.  Tolerate  the 
follies  and  crudities  of  youth.  Gray  hair  and 
whiskers  you  cannot  escape,  but  you  need  not 
grow  old  in  feeling  unless  you  choose.  And  « 
long  as  your  age  is  only  on  the  outside  yoa  ^ 
win  in  confidence  from  the  young  and  find 
life  all  the  brighter  from  contact  with  ti 
But  you  have  too  many  grave  thoughts, 
many  weighty  anxieties  and  duties,  too  « 
to  do  to  make  this  trifling  thing  possible,  you  s»f 
The  very  reason,  my  friend,  why  you  should  cuh 
tivate  fun,  nonsense,  lightness  of  heart— became 
you  need  them  so  much,  because  you  are  "vetty 
with  thinking." 


w  win , 

I 
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HORBTON  LEAVING  BRAICSCOTS. 


Sfeertome;  or,  %  f  0tt8e  at  tfet  iam  SHags. 

By   EDWARD    HENEAGE   DERING, 
Auiior  0/  the  "  Chieftain's  Daughter  and  other  Poems,"  "  Grey's  Court,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVIL— [Continued.) 


B 


|IR  ROGER  was  so  fully  impressed  by 
this  time  with  the  fear  of  being 
requested  to  back  a  bill  just  as  a 
lere  form,  or  lend  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  period 
hose  end  would  recede,  like  a  jack-o*-lantem  on 
bog,  that  his  embarrassment  became  quite 
?'^arcnt;  but  Moreton  looked  straight  to  his 
7V' 


firont,  aad  said  with  a  very  distinct  articulatioc 
very  slowly : 

'*  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  man  can  never  pay  the 
highest  compliment  possible  to  a  woman  without 
apparently  inferring  one  to  himself,  that  often  he 
cannot  do  so  without  at  the  same  time  proposing 
to  her  a  loss,  either  of  position  or  material  pros- 
perity, which  he  is  unable  to  counterbalance,  and 
that  he  is  not  unlikely  to  do  all  this  in  blamable 
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ignorance  of  being  unacceptable  on  his  own  in- 
trinsic account." 

Sir  Roger's  intellect  was  not  constructed  to 
realize  abstract  propositions.  Moreton  little 
thought  what  unpleasant  suspicions,  dim  and 
various,  he  was  causing.  He  knew  what  he 
wanted  to  say,  he  wanted  to  say  it  exactly,  and 
he  attended  to  nothing  else.  So  he  went  on  in 
these  words : 

**  That  the  compliment  (inadequate  word  as  it 
is)  bhould  be  inferred  to  one's  self  in  such  a  case 
is  offensive  to  one's  sense  of  chivalry,  and  one's 
appreciation  of  its  particular  object ;  but  it  is  in- 
evitable :  no  man,  whatever  his  circumstances 
may  be,  can  help  it.  The  inability  of  individuals 
to  offer  befitting  worldly  advantages  is  a  relative 
and  sometimes  remediable  difficulty :  it  does  not 
in  every  case  demand  silence,  or  excuse  it ;  but 
still  less  does  the  uncertainty  as  to  being  other- 
wise acceptable  do  so.  I  should  despise  myself, 
and  something  more,  if  I  could  be  kept  silent  by 
either  the  one  or  the  other ;  for  I  should  see  in 
such  a  line  of  conduct  nothing  but  evidence  of 
weakness,  pride,  vanity,  indecision,  selfishness, 
and  incapability  of  true  attachment.  If  a  man  is 
not  prepared  to  risk  being  refused  by  the  woman 
he  loves,  and  snubbed  by  her  father  or  guardian, 
he  deludes  himself,  and  his  supposed  affection  is 
not  worth  her  having.  Sir  Roger  Arden,  I  will 
not  act  so ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  come  into  this 
room  to  tell  you,  before  I  leave  the  house  in  which 
you  have  so  hospitably  and  so  kindly  received  me 
during  the  last  three  weeks,  just  this :— I  have 
stayed  here  too  long  for  my  own  peace  of  mind, 
for  I  have  involuntarily,  and  without  my  own 
knowledge  till  it  was  too  late,  allowed  my  affec- 
tions to  fix  themselves  once  for  all  on  Miss  Arden. 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  would  consent :  I  have 
no  re'isan  whatever  to  assume  or  imagine  or  hope 
that  ^he  would  accept  roe  if  you  did:  I  simply  tell 
you  thi^  because  it  is  right  that  I  should.  Good- 
bye !  I  mil  write  from  London  my  thanks  for  all 
your  kindness.  I  canEiot  say  more  now.  I  have 
writtt  n  to  get  oS  buying  that  little  property  near 
here,  and  I  shall  be  out  of  England  m  about  eight 
and  forty  hours  most  probably.  Good-bye,  and 
thank  you  again  for  your  great  triendUness  to 
me." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  at  the  same  time  turning 
slightly  away,  and  muttering  that  the  fly  must  be 
at  the  door ;  but  Sir  Roger  detained  him  with  a 
sudden  grasp,  and  his  countenance  gave  evidence 
of  much  quiet  feeling. 

'* No,  no,"  he  said,  "you  mustn't  go  like  that. 
Listen  to  me  now.  1  like  and  respect  you,  and  I 
wish  it  could  be — indeed  I  do.  It  isn't  money  that 
is  in  the  way.  I  believe  there  would  be  sufficient ; 
and  when  a  man  is  worthy  of  one's  daughter  that 
is  enough.  No  !  it  isn't  that,  I  assure  you  :  and, 
as  to  her,  well — I  can't  say,  of  course,  but  JL  think 
you  might  have  as  good  a  chance,  or  better.  No, 
I  wish  it  might  be — I  do,  indeed ;  and  to  show 
you  that  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  say  what,  perhaps, 
I  ought  not  to— to  say,  for  fear  of  raising  false 
hopes." 

Moreton  had  kept  his  self-possession  wonderfully 
well  up  to  that  moment,  but  his  firmness  began  to 
give  way  now,  as  the  sunshine  melts  what  the  frost 
only  hardens.     For  the  first  time  since  entering 


that  room  he  sat  down  and  listened  because  he 
could  not  speak. 

**  You  remember  the  Fyfields?"  said  Sir  Roger. 
"  Well,  Lady  Fyfield,'the  mother  of  the  present 
young  fellow  (who  only  came  of  age  the  other  day), 
was  a  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  Grubhedge.  She 
became  a  Catholic.  Her  husband,  who  was  older 
than  herself  and  had  been  at  Oxford  in  the  days 
of  the  Tractarians,  stuck  to  Puseyism,  but  was 
received  into  the  Church  a  short  time  before  bis 
death,  which  happened  four  or  five  years  after  their 
marriage.  I  have  a  great  regard  for  her,  the  nore 
so  because  she  was  an  intimate  fiiend  of  mynsj 
late  wife's." 

Here  he  stopped  rather  suddenly,  and  when\^ 
began  again  to  speak,  his  voice  was  difEerent  fori 
few  seconds. 

*' Well,  then,"  he  said,  "you  see,  we  sawagood 
deal  of  her,  and  young  Bertram  was  ofteu  here, 
too,  and— and  the  fact  is,  he  fell  in  love  with 
Mary." 

Moreton  felt  as  if  innumerable  red-hot  pins  had 
been  driven  sharply  into  his  forehead  and  the  roots 
of  his  hair ;  but  he  gave  no  visible  sign  of  emotion, 
and  Sir  Roger  proceeded  to  say : 

'*  Mary  refused  him  at  first ;  but  when  he  d^ 
clared  it  would  break  his  heart,  and  be  the  niio  of 
him,  she,  not  having  cared  for  any  one  else,  ga?e 
him  a  sort  of  conditional  promise ;  that  is,  she 
consented  to  try  whether  she  could  like  him  suffi- 
ciently, if  his  conduct  should  have  satisfied  meal 
the  end  of  a  year— for  he  had  shown  symptoms  oC 
wildness.  I  can't  tell  how  it  will  turn  out.  Lady 
Fyfield  is  sure  that  it  would  be  the  tuming-poifl( 
of  his  life,  and  make  him  everything  that  could  be 
wished  ;  but  then,  a  mother's  feelings  might  de- 
ceive her.  I, am  sure  I  don't  know:  sheisveq 
^confident  about  it.  But  I  am  afraid  I  have  said  tofl 
much.  Fyfield  really  seems  to  be  all  that  could  hi 
wished  now  ;  and  she,  I  fancy,  has  made  up  '' 
mind.  I— I  think  you  had  better,  perhaps,  tl 
no  more  about  it.    Good-bye,  Grod  bless  you!" 

He  turned  aside  nervously,  and  retreated  td 
writing-table  without  raising  his  eyes,  or  '  ^ 
hands.     Moreton    walked    mechanically  to 
door,  and  was  on  the  point  of  opening  it,  whfti 
butler  entered,  and  told  Sir  Roger  that  Shertu 
wanted  to  speak  to  him.    Sherborne  followed 
mediately,  and  when  he  was  well  inside  the 
said :  ^ 

**  I  won't  keep  you  a  moment,  and  I  h*^'^ 
we  were  all  three  present — I  had  rather  tuj 
what  1  am  going  to  say  shouldn't  seem  a  ho» 
and-comer  sort  of  thing." 

Sir  Roger  rose  from  behind  the  writing-UWft 
at  which  he  had  been  gradually  sitting  down,  am 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  showed  saf« 
prise,  hope  of  extrication,  fear  of  worse,  mere  ptf* 
plexity ;  but  the  latter  predominated. 

•*  By  all  means,"  he  said,  coming  forward  wtl 
a  resolute  smile.     '*  What  is  it  ?  " 

Moreton  was  leaving  the  room  in  spite  of  Sh» 
borne's  desire  that  he  should  remain^  when  m 
latter  said  a^ain  : 

**  I  had  rather  we  were  all  three  here,  I  assirt 
you." 

And  Sir  Roger,  who  probably  felt  that  wst 
was  safety,  even  from  an  embarrassment,  in  niij- 
bers,  backed  the  request  so  heartily,  that  be  $»«• 
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"Very  well;"  and  remained,  only  adding, 
"Bat remember  the  train." 

"AH  right,"  interrupted  Sherborne.  "  I  will 
take  you  toere  in  time  in  my  dog:-cart,  luggage 
and  all.  Now,  Sir  Roger,  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
a  question  which  will  seem  an  impertinent  one, 
but  is  certainly  not  meant  as  such.  Do  you 
know  Coant  de  Bergerac  well  ?  " 

"Oh!  well— no— yes,  in  a  way.  I  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  him,"  answered  Sir  Roger,  his  mind 
coojuriog  op  all  sort  of  perplexities  with  a  rapidity 
quite  unusual  to  it. 

"I  mean  rather  to  say,  Do  you  know  much 
about  him  ?  "  said  Sherborne,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
^  Roger  acutely. 
Sir  Roger  did  not  groan  aloud,  but  appeared  to 
RpKSfi  with  much  em)rt  an  audible  sign  of  exces- 
sive perturbation.  His  right  hand  rose  in  an  un- 
dedaed  manner  to  his  forehead,  and  after  pass* 
iog  it  quickly  to  and  fro,  as  if  it  were  rubbing  off 

;  a  midge,  or  resenting  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  de- 
scended helplessly  into  his  trousers  pocket ;  his 

left  seized  his  watch-chain,  trying  the  soundness 

of  the  links  more  than  a  little. 
"Oh!  well,"  he  said,  *' yes— know  much  about 

Mm?    Ahem!     Well,  Lady  Fyfield  introduced 

him.   She  met  him  at  Rome  in  society— in  good 

buses,  you  know;   and,  besides,  she  knew  his 

mother." 
"All  right,  then,  I  suppose,"  answered  Sher- 

ihome ;  adding  in  an  audibly  low  voice  to  More- 

|ton.  "But it  isn't." 

\  Moreton  turned  away  resolutely,  and  gave  no 

jtoswer. 
"You  are  not  going  to  make  me  seem  mixed 

•pin this  story,  whatever  it  is,"  said  he  to  him- 

bdf. 
So  he  stood  stiff  and  silent,  abstracting  both 
^ht  and  attention  most  conspicuously  from  the 

Ject  that  bid  for  them.    Small  blame  to  him  ! 

«e  instinct  of  self-preservation,  of  that  sort  whioh 

»s  least  of  self  in  it,  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve, 

Bdsaid: 

^"  If  you  let  yourself  seem  to  enter  into  a  ques- 

fcn  of  that  sort  where  her  sister  is  concerned, 

"*  are  a  fool,  that's  all  I  " 
^  Roger's  mind  had  reached  the  conclusion 
"Sherborne  must  unfold  his  meaning,  and  he 
ified  the  same  in  plain  words  hurriedy.   Sher- 
e  put  his  hand  on  the  door,  and  said : 
*Good-bye,  1  must  be  off." 

Jtforeton,  trying  to  look  as  it  he  neither  saw  nor 

bard,  shook  hands  again  with  Sir  Roger,  and 

wt  the  room.     Then   there   was  a  moment  of 

flence,  after  which  the  following  dialogue  took 

Sir  Roger  :  My  dear  Sherborne,  you  really 
»«ght  to  tell  me  what  you  alluded  to. 

Sherborne  :  Well,  but  when  you  said  that 
-ady  Fyfield,  1— I  supposed,  of  course,  she  knew 
ill  about  hinr.. 

,SiR  Roger:  Yes;  but  it's  only  fair  to— to 
im,  you  know,  if  there  is— you  know  there  might 
«  some  libellous  gossip  about  any  one. 

Sherborne  :  Exactly ;  and  as  you  know  all 
bout  him . 

Sir  Roger  :  Ye6— well,  of  coarse ;  but  it's 
Dly  right  that-*^that  you  should  tel'  me  what  you 
aeant,  since  you  have  begun. 


Sherborne  J  You  see,.!  began  b^ca^se  £  f^lt 
it  my  duty  to  do  so,  as  I  knew  nothing  atniut 
Count  de  Bergerac  ;  but  since  Lady  Fyfield  knows 
all  about  him,. it  really  ^eems.  an  impertinenceL  to 
go  on.     But,  of  course,  if  you  desire  it — - 

Sir  Roger  :  Certainly  I  do ! 

Sherborne  :  Mind,  it  was  Crayston .  mha>  told 
me;  I  know  nothing  about  it  myself.. j|Ie  said 
that  Count  de  bergerac  was  mixed  up,  with  a 
gambling  affair  at  Florence,  in  which  i^p  young 
teliows  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  were  cheated  out 
of  a  considerable  sum ;  that  in  consequence  of 
their  (or  their  parents')  anxietv  to  prevent  its  get- 
ting known  and  damaging  their  prospects,  the 
story  was  kept  quiet;  and  that  he  soon  after 
joined  the  Pontifical  Zouaves.  Crayston  heard 
the  story  from  a  man  who  was  at  Florence  when 
it  happened  ;  and  he  can  tell  you  more  about  it 
than  I  can,  for  he  told  it  to  me  last  night,  and  we 
were  interrupted  before  he  could  finish  what  he 
was  saying.  Of  course  this  is  a  very  painful 
thing  for  me  to  tell,  and  puts  me  in  an  invidious 
position,  so  much  so,  that  when  you  said  Lady 
Fyfield  had  introduced  him,  I  felt  but — too  glad 
to  get  out  of  it. 

Sir  Roger  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  telling 
me.  It  was  very  friendly  of  you.  And,  besides, 
it  wouldn't  be  fair  towards  him  to  say  nothing.  It 
is  only  right  that  it  should  be — cleared  up,  you 
know. 

Sherborne:  Well,  ^ood-bye.  I  am  very  glad 
you  take  it  as  I  meant  it.  I  must  be  off  to  catch 
the  train. 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  him  Sir  Roger 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  groaned  adoud, 
muttering  more  than  once : 

**  But  suppose  there  should  be  something  in 
it!" 

Moreton,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  hurried  from 
the  house,  and  was  standing  by  Sherborne's  dog- 
cart. He  had  seen  Mary  Arden  in  the  distance, 
hesitated,  turned  towards  her,  and  rushed  onwards 
again. 

They  started  at  a  gallop,  and  went  at  that  pace 
for  about  two  miles.  During  that  time  he  kept 
his  «yes  on  the  grey  mist  without  noticing  it.  He 
neither  spoke,  nor  heard,  nor  saw. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Even  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  miles  Moreton 
was  not  fully  conscious  of  being  spoken  to,  but 
inclined  his  head,  made  an  inarticulate  sound  of 
assent,  and  again  looked  forth  indefinitely.  Sher- 
borne said  to  himselt  in  a  low  voice,  **  Oh,  is  that 
it?  "  and  then  aloud  to  the  groom,  **  Put  him  up 
to  the  cheek  next  time."  This  was  all  that 
passed  on  their  way  to  the  station,  which  they 
reached  in  time  to  have  the  bell  rung  in  their 
faces,  as  thev  jumped  on  the  platform  after  cross- 
ing to  the  other  side  of  the  line. 

The  sharp  sound  of  the  bell  awoke  Moreton  to 
a  distinct,  tiiough  by  no  means  clear  conscious- 
ness. He  took  his  ticket,  saw  his  luggage 
labelled,  got  into  a  carriage  where  Don  Fas- 
colini  had  already  taken  his  place,  and  presently 
said  to  Sherborne,  who  had  taken  the  opposite 
seat: 
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^*  Ahp  yet  I  you  know.  A  lie,  no  doubt :  most 
things  are.  I  know  nothing  about  him.  One 
generally  does  know  nothbg  about  people.'' 

Thou|;ht  Sherborne:  ''Yon  are  not  a  fool,  nor 
eccentric.    What  does  this  dreamy  language 


Presently  Moreton  shook  himself,  and,  making 
a  strong  effort  to  smile  said : 

"But,  seriously,  you  don't  believe  about  that 
gambling  business  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid  I  do,"  answered  Sherborne 
gravely.  "  Crayston  had  it  from  a  man  who  was 
present,  and  from  the  father  of  one  of  the  two 
men  who  were  swindled.  I  put  it  as  mildly  as  I 
could  to  Sir  Roger,  because  I  pitied  him  so,  and 
want  to  break  it  to  him  in  a  way ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  as  to  the  fact." 

Then,  as  if  willing  to  chan^  the  subject,  he 
took  a  recently  published  edition  of  Tennyson's 
Poems  out  of  his  pocket,  and  opened  it  at  the 
"  Northern  Farmer." 

Don't  Uum  'ear  my  *en»*9  Uga,  at  tiiey  caaten  awaly  t 
Propntf ,  Ptopvty,  Fropaty— that's  wlut  I  'aan  'am  talj. 
Prapaty,  Piopaty,  Fropnty— Saai,  thoa's  an  aat  for  thy  pains; 
There's  more  sense  i'  oae  o'  'is  1^  nor  in  aU  thy  brains. 

"  Capital  lines,  these,"  said  Sherborne,  point- 
ing to  the  book. 

"Yes,"  replied  Moreton,  "as  describing  the 
national  ido} ;  the  idol  of  this  age,  rather— for  it 
is  not  in  England  alone  that  material  prosperity  is 
the  goal  to  which  all  men's  energies  are  directed. 
This  worship  seems  to  have  become  much  more 

general  in  all  classes  of  late  years.  Either  thin^ 
lemselves  are  changed^  or  Uiey  impress  me  dif- 
ferently." 

Sherbornb:  Ah,  no  doubt!  When  a  man 
returns  to  his  own  country  after  some  years'  ab- 
sence, experience  and  curiosity  form  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  agsdnst  many  a  foregone 
impression  and  conclusion. 

MORBTON :  Especially  against  those,  and  they 
are  manv,  which  end  wim  a  reservation,  like  the 
last  nignts  of  a  play. 

Sherborne  :  By  the  bye,  I  should  be  ^lad  to 
hear  some  of  the  conclusions  you  have  amved  at 
durin|^  your  stay  in  the  quiet  country  house  we 
have  just  left,  where  billiards,  battues,  bad  noveb, 
and  relays  of  fast  |>eople  arriving  by  fast  trains, 
were  not  the  exclusive  objects  of  attraction.  One 
of  them,  no  doubt,  is  that  God  made  the  country, 
and  made  it  suggestive  of  the  ffood  and  the  beau- 
tiful, but  that  pauperism  has  destroyed  its  moral 

harmony,   and  that  if Here   followed,  no 

doubt,  some  restorative  theories  evolved  out  of 
your  inner  consciousness,  veiled  in  total  ob- 
scurity 

Moreton  :  No  doubt  many  chaotic  fancies— 
I  cannot  call  them  thoughts— like  acqueous  rocks 
in  the  process  of  formation,  float  about  in  our 
minds  at  the  time  of  life  when  we  encourage 
our  selves  to  muse,  without  having  begun  to 
think. 

Sherborne  :  Just  so.  I  can  remember  that 
at  the  age  of  aspirations  I  occasionally  indulged 
in  some  very  misty  musings  plagiarized  from 
Goldsmith's  ''Deserted  Village,'^  but  these 
musings  changed  their  form  as  they  grew  more 
c  istinct,  like  the  outline  of  a  hillside  when  the  fog 


is  clearing  off,  and  they  have  UUdy  bees 
seded  by  strong  opimons  in  fsvoor  of  " 
country  ufe. 

Moreton  :  I  agree  with  you,  if  not  esscU?  as 
it  is,  at  least,  as  it  would  be  if  its  true  prinaplei 
were  truly  followed. 

Sherborne  :  And  one  must  own,  that  vkb 
some  reservation,  there  is  a  good  deal  tobe  laid 
for  the  Northern  Farmer's  appredatioii  oC  pro- 
perty, though  his  notions  of  its  duties  might,  per- 
haps, be  somewhat  hazy ;  for  instance,  he  wosld 
consider  that  medical  loan-tickets  ought  to  be 
well  paid  up,  of  which  I  had  an  example  li^ 
week  at  the  Lyneham  Board  of  Guaidiaos- 
several  excellent  persons  loudly  insistine  thai » 
man  who  had  just  got  back  into  work,  after  sooie 
months'  illness,  and  had  barely  the  means  to  feed 
his  wife  and  children,  should  be  made  to  ps?  op 
the  loan-tickets  for  his  parish  doctor's  aarice 
during  the  past  three  months. 

Moreton  :  Ah,  well,  perhaps  you  can  at  tunes 

Serceive   that   the   vaunted   Poor  Law  system 
oes  not  quite  take  the  place  of  the  monasteries 
after  all. 

Sherborne  :  You  mean  that  the  old  monks, 
who  gave  medicine  and  food  in  tiroes  of  distress 
without  any  loan-tickets,  took  better  care  of  tbe 
poor  than  we  do^— 

Moreton:  Yes;  andhadajusterappredatioa 
of  the  duties  of  property  than  the  wodd  has  it 
this  enlightened  age.  You  will  be  incUoed  ta 
own  this,  perhaps,  when  any  particular  factstrikei 
you ;  yet  I  remember,  when  I  pointed  out  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  old  priory  to  Don  PascoM 
the  first  day  of  our  arrival  at  Bramscote,  you  said 
that  now  they  adaed  to  the  effect  of  the  pic- 
turesque, and  could  no  longer  interfere  with  pro- 
gress.   - 

''I  want  to  get  into  this  carriage;  there's 
plenty  of  room,'^  said  a  voice,  at  the  soood  cf^ 
which  Moreton  muttered  a  mournful  ''Good 
gracious ! " 

^d  at  the  same  moment  Miss  HensNH 
Crumps  appeared  at  the^door,  while  Sheibooi 
whispered : 

"Now  I  shall  be  asked  about  the  gboiti, 
Hazeley ! " 

Mr.  Linus  Jones  handed  her  in,  a  poctsr 
several  shawb  and  a  bonnet-box  on  one  sC 
rails  overhead,  the  guard's  whistle 
mettalic  scream,  and  os  went  the  train— pd(| 
puff,  puff,  shaking  and  grinding,  and  jerkhi[b< 
indescribably  smelling  as  trains  only  do  M 
Wonderful  is  that  smdl,  quite  difCerent  Inosiaf 
other,  and  sickening  withal. 

Miss  Hermione  arranged  her  wraps  and  W 
hair.  Sherborne  looked  ready  to  be,  or  to  see^ 
amused.  Don  Pascolini  was  in  the  comer,  s^ 
ing  his  Office.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Ahctt 
Grubhedge  had  got  in  at  the  last  monieat-|i^ 
much  discompos^  in  his  proper  dignity  bf  ^^^ 
late ;  she,  repeating  in  a  monotonous  momitf : 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  hnrry  in  such  i 
way." 

"  And  so,"  thought  Moreton,  "  old  GnbMs^ 
in  the  days  of  long  ago,  caused  a  *  cbasfc  w 
come  over  the  spirit  of  George  Sbefboise's 
dream ;  and  no  doubt  George  Sherborne  was  go«f 
to  break  his  heart!    •Lien  have  died  from  tusc 
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to  tine,  and  worms  have  eaten  them  ;  but  not  for 
love.'" 

Then  he  began  to  speculate  grimly  on  his  own 
fctireeq>erieiioes ;  and,  though  he  was  not  aware 
«f  it,  be  did  ail  this  for  a  relief,  as  one  uses  bum- 
iog  lotions  to  mitigate  pain.  But  Miss  Hermione 
Cramps,  as  soon  as  she  had  settled  her  hair, 
a^nsted  her  hat,  smoothed  out  a  wrinkle  in  her 
ti^t-hand  glove,  and  made  a  s^eneral  self-inspec- 
(bo  rapidly,  sing^  him  out  tor  conversation,  at 
least  ioclusively,  by  saving  : 

"Oh,  Mr.  Moreton,  do  you  know  I  have  heard  a 
lot  more  about  the  ghost." 

"It generally  is  a  prolific  subject,"  answered 
Moieton. 
"Ifyou  will  tell  me  whereabouts,  and  at  what 
tfdKk  it  appears,  I  will  sit  up  and  pay  my  re- 
9ecU  to  it,''  said  Sherborne. 
"Itwasanold  woman,"  said  Miss  Hermione, 
"and  6he  was  seen  at  the  window  of  that  curious 
•U  room,  which  eveivbody  admired  so  the  other 
day,  when  we  lunched  with  you.    You  know,  Mr. 
Sherhome,  some  of  the  old  women  in  the  village 
<kclare  there  is  a  secret  closet  behind  the  panel- 
fag." 

"With  the  original  skeleton  in  the  cupboard 
there  ? "  said  Sherborne. 

"  I  don't  know  what  there  is  in  it,"  she  said, 
^'bot  I  daresay  the  old  witch  who  lives  in  the 
house  at  the  Four  Ways  knows  all  about." 

Then  she  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
flushed  firmly. 

"She  means  mischief,"  thought  Moreton,  and 
€ien  whilst  the  thought  was  crossing  his  mind, 
ifae  opened  her  eyes  upon  him,  saying : 

"I  believe  ^tw  know  all  about  the  old  witch, 
they  say  you  and  some  one  else  paid  her  a  visit." 

(To  de  amttnued.) 


SKETCH  OF  JAMES  STUART  AS 

DUKE  OF  YORK  AND  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 


[CONTINUED.] 

EUSSELL  was  not  distinguished  by 
great  ability  or  eloquence,  but  he 
was  distinguished  in  his  age  by  the 
comparative  purity  and  irreproach- 
ableness  of  his  private  life.  He  was, 
■oreovcr,  sincere  in  his  convictions,  in  his  love  for 
^Protestant  religion,  and  for  the  principles  of 
Whig  Government.  But  for  his  favourite  opinions 
«was  always  too  ready  to  violate  not  only  the 
*«*«  of  his  country,  but  the  laws  of  common 
Iwce  and  humanity;  and  his  connection  with 
«c  Popish  Plot  must  ever  leave  an  indelible  stain 
*P<m  his  character.  It  will  be  difficult  to  persuade 
?«that  for  two  years  he  could  have  been  in  daily 
JJttcourae  with  Shaftesbury,  that  he  could  have 
•*«»  frequently  closeted  with  Oates  and  his 
^^npanioos,  without  knowing  something  of  the 
Prunes  by  which  so  much  innocent  blood  was 
•*wn  away. 

^**^  Much  superior  to  Russell  in  intellectual 
W^  rat  raised  £ar  above  him  by  ambition  and 


by  the  daring  and  unscrupulous  means  with  which 
he  sought  the  object  of  bis  ambition,  was  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  is  a  good  type 
of    the   nobility   of    the    Restoration.      HarcDy 
believing  in  Christianity,  he  set  at  nought  the 
moral  law  with  the  utter  callousness,  with  the 
carelessness  and  lightheartedness  in  sin  distinc- 
tive only   of  men,   who  have   quite  convinced 
themselves  that  there  is  no  power  to  which  they 
must  one  day  give  an  answer  for  their  actions. 
Witty  and  sarcastic,  he  took  especial  delight  in 
choosing  for  his  raillery  the  holiest  feelings  of  our 
nature  and  the  most  solemn  subjects  of  religion. 
And  from  a  scene  of  wild  debauchery,  firom  nbald 
jests  and  mockeries,  he  would  come  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  proclaim  his  reverence  for  the  Word 
of  the  God,  whose  laws  he  had  been  breakine,  and 
for  the  Holy  Name  he  had  just  blasphemed.    In 
manners  he  was  polished,  as  were  mostly  the 
nobles  of  the  time ;  but  the  refinement  of  his  man- 
ners did  not  restrain  him  from  quarrelling  over 
cards  with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  nom  pubhdy  in- 
sulting the  venerable  and  unoffending  Clarendon, 
from  striking  off  the  hat  of  Dorchester  during  a 
senatorial  conference,  and  from  beating  KiUigrew 
at  a  public  play  house.    But  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  insulting  peers  and  beating  commoners, 
to  turning  day  into  night  and  night  into  day,  to 
drunken  revels  and  disgraceful  brawls,  he  would 
have  been  comparativdy  inoffiensive.    He  went 
further.    He  set  himself  to  invade  th%  honour  and 
to  destroy  the  peace  of  the  noblest  families  in 
England.    He  withdrew  Lady  Shrewsbury  from 
her  allegiance  to  her  husband,  and  crowned  his 
wickedness  by  killing  in  duel  the  man  whom  he 
had  wronged.    And,  no  fact  can  better  attest  the 
depravity  and  heartlessness  of  his  nature  than 
that,  whilst  he  was  seeking  the  blood  of  the  in- 
jured husband,  he  allowed  the  fallen  lady  to  stand 
by,  dressed  as  a  page,  and  holding  the  bridle  of 
his  horse.    But  he  was  not  only  raise  in  his  re- 
lations to  God  and  to  Religion,  not  only  false  in 
domestic  life  to  his  fellow-men,  and  equals  in 
rank;   he  was  false  to  the  king  when  all  other 
cavaliers  were  true.    To  the  Stuarts  he  owed  his 
title  and  position,  and  yet  before  the  Restoration 
he  was  dishonourably  distinguished  by  making 
advances  to  their  enemies,  and  by  seeking  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Cromwells.    After  the  downfall 
of  the  Commonwealth  he  was  pardoned,  and  taken 
into  favour  by  the  king.    He  used  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him  to  betray  again  the  interests  of  his 
benefactor.  From  the  weakness,  or  good  nature  of 
Charles,  he  once  more  received  a  pardon,  and 
once  more  he  recommenced  his  treacheries.    But 
it  would  be  impossible  in  the  short  space  at  our 
disposal  to  follow  the  tortuous  and  deceitful  course 
of  Buckingham.    It  is  enough  to  say  that,  next  to 
pleasure  and  the  indulgence  of  his  appetites,  am- 
bition and  self-interest  in  one  or  another  shape, 
were  the  objects  of  his  life;  and  that  personal  jeal- 
ousy of  men  in  power  was  the  key-note  of  his  policy. 
If  Clarendon  or  Danby  opposed  the  King,  Bucking- 
ham would  certainly  uphold  him.    If  Clarendon 
or  Danby  maintained  the  prerogative,  Buckingham 
would  at  once  assail  it.  If  they  made  advances  to 
dissenters,  he  would  advocate  a  violent  persecu- 
tion.    If  they  enforced  against  dissenters  the  ex- 
isting laws,  he  would,  as  ne  actually  did,  da:lare 
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himself  for  religious  toleration.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  was  no  party  &om  which  Buckingham 
did  not  receive  some  favour,  and  there  was  no 
party  which  he  did  not  betray.  He  deeply 
offended  many  who  were  afterwards  powerful  to 
hurt  him,  but  notwithstanding  his  numerous  per- 
fidies, notwithstanding  the  total  destruction  ot  his 
faction,  he  had  wit  enough  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  his  enemies.  He  did  not  die  as 
many  died,  who,  better  men  and  sincerer  than 
himself  yet  pursued  the  same  illegal  objects  by 
the  same  illegal  path.  He  did  not  die  like  Essex 
in  this  Tower,  or  like  Russell  and  Sydney  en  the 
scaffold ;  but  he  died  as  such  a  man  deserved  to 
die — a  death  more  bitter  still.  He  saw  the  ruin  of 
his  hopes  and  projects.  He  had  thrown  awav  the 
£avour  of  his  sovereign,  and  had  not  eained  the 
favour  of  the  people.  His  party  was  broken,  his 
enemies  triumphant.  And  then  in  disgrace  and 
poverty,  with  a  shattered  constitution  and  a 
weakened  intellect,  the  old  man  sank  into  his 
grave,  and  with  the  sins  of  three  score  vears  upon 
his  soul,  went  forward  to  be  judged  by  Him, 
whom  he  had  mocked,  whose  very  existence  he 
had  by  his  life  denied. 

For  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  we 
confess  we  have,  in  some  sense,  more  respect : 
not  that  he  was  more  sincere  than  Buckingtiam, 
not  that  he  was  less  wicked,  but  because  he  was 

grander  in  his  wickedness,  because  being  am- 
itious  and.  having  made  political  power,  the 
object  of  his  life,  he  moved  forward  to  his  object 
with  the  intense  energy  of  an  intellect,  which  was 
truly  great,  and  the  determination  of  a  will,  which 
could  be  turned  from  its  path  neither  bjr  the  fear 
of  God  nor  by  the  fear  of  man,  which  in  its  course 
ruthlessly  swept  aside  all  the  laws  of  justice  and 
morality,  all  the  feelings  of  our  nature,  all  pity  for 
the  sufferings  of  others,  all  sense  of  its  own  shame 
and  degradation. 

Burnet  has  sketched  the  character  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  he  tells  us  that  he  sketched  it 
bom  personal  knowledge  gained  by  personal 
intercourse.  He  gives  the  Earl  credit  for 
being  a  man  of  wit,  skilled  in  the  law,  and 
brilhant  in  conversation ;  vet  on  the  whole  he  de- 
preciates his  intellectual  powers.  But  it  is 
Burnet's  practice  to  underrate  the  talent  of  every 
man  of  whom  he  has  occasion  to  speak.  Burnet 
seemed  to  imagine  that  in  point  of  intellect  he 
himself  stood  alone  in  the  world ;  and  the  love  of 
superiority  he  unconsciously  adopts,  overcomes  at 
times  our  gravity.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  read 
some,  of  his  remarks  on  Shaft^bury,  a  man,  who, 
despite  his  wickedness  was,  if  not  the  greatest, 
ait  least  second  to  none  of  the  great  statesmen, 
brilliant  debaters  and  party- leaders  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  was  a  man  of  a  great  and  rest- 
less mind ;  and  at  whatever  time,  in  whatever 
Coadition  of  life  he  had  been  bom,  he  must  of 
njsoessity  have  risen  to  a  prominent  position  in  the 
wotld.  By  natmre  impatient  of  control,  and  still 
motfe  impatient  of  what  he  deemed  an  injury, 
proud,  daring,  turbulent,  without  respect  for  age, 
rank  or  intellect  in  others,  without  respect  for 
what  is  sacred  and  venerable  in  civil  or  religious 
Uhstitutions;  he  was  bom  not  to  submit,  not  to 
dbe^,  nor  will  we  say  to  mie,  but  he  was  bom  to 
ttcite  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  dis- 


turb the  peace  of  governments.    Mr.  Green  has 
noted  that  whilst  he  was  still  a  boy  he  opposed 
the  designs  of  his  crafty  and  dishonest  guardians, 
and  by  his  boldness  saved  his  esUte  from  their 
rapacity.    Whilst   he  was  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford  he  organised  an  opposition  against  some 
long-standing  customs  of  his  college,  and  snc- 
ceeded  in  having  them  abolished.    At  eighteen, 
when   his  equals  in  a^e  were  walking   in   tbe 
cloisters  of  their  university,  or  were  playing  in  the 
sporting-field,  he  was  sittmg  as  a  member  in  tkt 
Legislature  Assembly  of  his  country.    The  cU 
war  broke  out,  and  for  a  time   voun^    Ailhy 
Cooper  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  king.    B* 
with  the  quick   perception  which  distinguisfaid 
him.  he  soon  discovered  that  the  royaJ  cause  was 
declining,  and  he  went  over  to  the  Parlianwst 
The  Protector  died,  and  Richard  Cromwell  sac- 
ceeded  to  his  father's  title  and  clauns,  though 
not  to  his  ability.    The  feelings  of  the  nation  be- 
gan to  change.    Cooper  again  read  the  si^na  of 
the    times,  and  intrigued  n>r  the  retutn  oS  the 
exiles.    The  exiles  returned,  and  the  intriguer,  foe 
his  services,  was  raised  to  the  peerage.     He  was 
not  naturally  fond  of  dissipation,  uor  could  his 
slight  frame  and  feeble  constitution  well  enduie 
it,  but  to  please  his  royal  master  he  chose  to  be  a 
libertine,  and  in  the  dissolute  court  of  Charles  11. 
there  was  none  more  dissolute  than  Ashley.     He  ^ 
was  brought  into  the  councils  of  the  king,  and  ta  ^ 
those  councils  there  was  not  a  more  unyidding 
upholder  of  the  prerogative,  nor  a  bolder  advisetj 
of  violent  and  arbitrary  measures.    To  repeatt  ittei 
charges  made  against  him  by  the  Earl  of  Ossoffpj 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Shaftesbury  was  at  ths^ 
head  of  that  cabal  which  has  become  a  syi 
for  infamy;   he  advised  the  repeal  of  the 
Act,  the  shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer,  the  br« 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  total  destructioQ 
Holland.    He  advised  whatever  was  thought 
be  opposed  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  and 
interests  of  the  Protestant  religion.    We  do 
of  course,  condemn  all  the  measures  he  ad^ 
but  we  condemn  the  man  who  could  advise 
measures,  and  then,  because  it  served  his  j 
could  without  shame  totally  change  his  _ 
and  in  a  moment  become  the  most  n>itter 
most  turbulent  amongst   the  opponents -nC 
court.    "  He  turned  often,"  says  Burnet  m 
scribing  the  character  of  Shaftesbury,  "he 
often,  but  did  it  with  dexterity  and  succsstu 
was  proud  of  that,  so  that  he  would  often  "^ 
the  art  he  had  showed  in  it,  and  never  se 
be  ashamed  of  the  meanness  or  levity  of 
sides  so  often."    He  was  now  to  give  a 
instance    of    his   perfidy    and    shara4 
Under  the  misgovemment  of  Charles, 
not  wholly  guided,  by  men  like  Buckingham 
Shaftesbury,  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  bad 
Shaftesbury  saw  the  change.    He  nicelv 
the  strength  of  the  contending  parties,  to 
judgment  and  quickly  determined  on  his 
He  basely  deserted  the  master  whom  he  had  4 
into  unpopular  measures,  and  was  aot  j 
to  take  upon  himself  the  character  of  a  dtemagsgi^ 
He  had  protested  his  loyalty  a  thon^mdjos^ ' 
and  he  now  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  ttssiW 
He  had  strenuously  maintained  the  doctrilB^" 
Divine  Right,  and   he  now  uet  up  agaiastw* 
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recognised  heir,  the  bastard  son  of  Lucy  Walters. 
He  had  loudly  professed  his  friendship  for  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  he  now  excluded  him  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  sovereign,  from  the  royal  pre- 
sence, from  the  kingdom,  and  all  but  succeeded 
io  eiduding  him  from  the  crown. 

If  in  questions  of  religion  Shaftesbury  can  be 
said  to  have  had  a  settled  conviction,  it  was  that 
since  there  is  no  truth  in  any  form  of  Christianity, 
one  form  is  as  good  as  another,  one  religious  tenet 
ashannless  as  another;  and,  therefore,  it  is  absurd 
forooebody  of  men,  believing  in  chimeras,  to  perse- 
cste  another  body  of  men  for  believing  in  chimeras 
too.  And  yet  for  his  own  selfish  ends  he  hounded 
oatiie  English  nation  against  a  handful  of  English 
(jftoKcs,  shielded  and  pensioned  perjurors  for 
anmg  away  the  lives  of  men  who,  he  knew. 
;  weionoccDt,  urged  his  false  witnesses  to  hold 
I  toftdr  falsehoods  when  their  conscience  was  re- 
j-tefflg,  urged  them  to  grosser  fabrications  when 
^fteir zeal  began  to  flag;  and  when  the  credit  of 

Efr  plot  was  failing,  upheld  it  by  earnestly  ofiFer- 
lej rewards  for  further  information.  It  is  a  his-, 
d  fact,  which  cannot  be  challenged,  that 
esbury  well  knew  of  the  perjuries  of  Oates, 
kf  Bedloe,  Dugdale  and  their  fellows,  that  he  was 
|e  fupport  on  which  they  leaned,  that  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  production  of  their  falsehoods, 
ad  to  him  must  be  charged  all  the  blood  that 
»s  shed  during  that  reign  of  terror,  which  fol- 
|l»ed  the  first  revelation  of  the  pretended   plot. 

Ech  began   with  the  murder  of  Coleman  and 
/ley,  and  ended  with  the  murder  of  StafiE^ord 
HPlonkett. 

Such  was  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  great  by  his 
Wlect  and  eloquence,  great  by  his  ambition, 
^t  in  his  sins,  his  heartlessness  and  reckless 
Wty,  great  in  his  perfidies,  great  even  in  his 
feanncss.  Such '  was  the  chosen  representative 
rEnglbh  Protestantism,  and  the  champion  of 
Hibertics  of  the  English  people. 
jAfterthe  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  1667, 
^faction,  which  had  displaced  and  ruined  that 
wman,  darinp;1y  marked  out  as  their  next 
■ttnbrs  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  York.  We  do 
tl>ropose  to  enter  into  the  history  of  their  long 
■  bitter  enmity  against  him,  nor  to  dwell  upon 
""leans  they  employed  to  give  it  vent ;  neither 
t  propose  to  discuss  the  legality  of  the  means 
they  employed.  But  the  persecution  of 
f  fourteen  years,  to  which  the  duke  was  sub- 
lat  the  hands  of  the  whig  and  ultra- Fro- 
nt party  in  the  country,  clearly^  showed  him 
■irt  was  the  true  spirit  of  that  party  and  what 
we  their  real  aims  ;  this  fact  serves  to  explain 
ft  attitude,  which,  in  seeming  contradiction  to 
■  former  opinions,  he,  as  James  II.,  afterwards 
temcd  towards  dissenters;  and,  especially,  it 
pes  to  explain  the  severity  he  exercised  towards 
*  rebels  engaged  in  Monmouth's  insurrection. 
rt  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  waste  of  time  to 
[y crate  the  galling  measures  carried  by  the 
■%#  at  the  nead  of  which  stood  Shaftes- 
2; 

That  faction  procured  the  passing  of  the  Test 
ct,  by  which  the  Duke  of  York,  as  a  Catholic, 
Jcame  incapable  of  holding  any  oflBce  in  the 
*tc,  and  was  compelled  to  lay  down  his  oflBce  of 
wd  Admiral.    They  passed  a  still  more  severe 


Test  Act,  by  which  all  Catholics  were  excluded 
from  the  presence  of  the  king;  and  when  the 
Puke  of  York,  out  of  respect  for  the  royal  blood, 
was  exempted  from  the  penalty  of  this  test.  Little 
Sincerity,  as  the  brothers  nicknamed  Shaftesbury, 
was  heard  to  say  that  he  now  cared  nothing  for 
the  bill,  since  its  real  object  was  frustrated.  In 
their  endeavour  to  deprive  the  heir  presumptive  of 
his  rights,  they  were  prepared  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  others,  of  children,  of  unoffending 
women,  and  to  break  through  all  the  laws  >sv 
which  society  is  held  together.  They  appealed 
to  the  baser  passions  of  the  king,  and  offered  to 
obtain  him  a  divorce  from  a  wife,  whose  only 
crime  was  that  she  was  childless.  They  appealed 
to  his  affection  for  Monmouth,  and  offered  to  find 
witnesses  who  should  swear  that  they  had  seen  a 
marriage  celebrated  between  Monmouth's  mother 
and  himself.  By  various  acts  they  tried  to  extprt 
from  the  Bishop  of  Durham  a  certificate  attest- 
ing such  a  marriage.  And  when  the  king  refused 
to  wrong  an  unoffending  lady,  and  shrank  with 
horror  from  declaring  to  the  world  a  falsehood, 
and  imposing  an  illegitimate  child  upon  his  peo- 
ple, when  all  other  projects  failed,  the  faction 
boldly  threw  off  all  show  of  respect  for  royalty, 
and  in  spite  of  Charles'  declaration  that  he  bad 
never  married  any  woman  but  the  queen,  the>r  set 
up  Monmouth  as  the  legitimate  son  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  and  the  legitimate  successor  to  the 
throne.  There  was  no  length  to  which  they  were 
not  prepared  to  go.  There  was  no  action,  how- 
ever illegal,  however  atrocious,  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  commit.  We  may  search  the  History 
of  England  from  its  commencement  to  the  present 
time,  and  we  shall  find  no  oarallel  to  the  perfidy 
and  heartless  cruelty  displayed  in  Oates  plot. 
We  may  search  the  History  of  Europe,  and  we 
are  safe  in  saying  we  shall  there  find  nothing 
worse.  But  the  disloyal  faction,  or  at  least  its 
more  unprincipled  members  saw  that  Oates*  plot 
would  serve  as  a  powerful  engine  against  the 
Duke  of  York.  They  seized  upon  it  with  a 
savage  joy,  and  resolved  to  use  its  forces  to  the 
utmost. 

It  is  urged  (br  Russell  that  he  was  so  blinded 
by  fanaticism,  by  his  hatred  of  Catholicity,  by 
his  fear  of  a  Catholic  aggression  that  he  could 
not   perceive  the  absurdity  of  the  plot,  the  in- 
credibleness  of  the  stories  and  the  fretjuent  con- 
tradictions of  the  perjured  witnesses.    This  argu- 
ment, whatever  be  its  value,  cannot  be  ur^ed  in 
defence  of  Shaftesbury.    From  the  very  begmninfir 
he  knew  the  character  of  Oates  and  the  falsehood, 
of  his  declaration.     **  Let  the  treasurer,"  he  said, 
speaking  of  Danby,  who  by  means  of  the  plot  wa9  • 
willing  to  stave  off  an  impending  impeach  ipent  of. 
himself,  "  Let   the   treasurer  cry  as  loud  asrh^ 
pleases  against  Popery,  and  think  to  put  hiniself 
at  the  head  of  the  plot ;  I  will  cry  a  note  Iduder 
and  soon  take  his  place."     He  faithfully  -  kept 
his  word.    The  nation  hated  the  Catholic  r^Ugioii,  ; 
and  was  billing  to  believe  anj^  evil  of  those  whp; 
professed  it.     Shaftesbury  deliberately  confirme^.. 
the  nation  in  its  hatred,  and  to  stir  up  a  religions  - 
persecution  daily  offered  to  the  credulity  of  the .' 
people  the  wildest  inventions  and  the  most  mon-  . 
strous  accusations.  ..  •• 

t'lo  be  continued. J  ^^  ,  ' 
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FIDELE    AND    BLANCHE. 

NO  ROMANCE. 
[CONTINUED.] 

[HE  poet  sings  that  night,  like  a  kind 
mother,  aUeviates  the  sorrows  of  an 
afflicted  soul,  but  that  there  yet 
lingers  in  the  mind  a  trace  of  the 
bitterness  past.  Our  friends,  Lydia 
aiid  Sylvia,  experienced  this  as  they  sank  like 
tired  childien  into  their  snow-white  pillows,  and 
yet  not  without  a  complaint  that  the  cup  of  life 
contained  so  many  drops  of  bitterness,  and  they 
pitied  poor  Blanche,  who  had,  no  doubt,  been 
placed  m  the  muff  by  those  terrible  boys,  Ernest 
and  William,  and  then  sent  into  the  street.  Very 
soon  nasal  sounds  might  be  heard,  which,  though 
we  need  not  describe  them,  told  plainly  enough 
that  Lydia  and  Sylvia  had  been  carried  away  from 
the  troubles  of  this  world  by  sleep. 

This  time  the  god  of  dreams  did  pot  show  the 
pleasing  pictures  of  his  picture  book.  Lydia  saw 
Blanche  with  the  muff,  upon  the  high  road,  till  at 
ylast  she  grew  as  large  as  a  lion  with  a  grenadier's 
-shako  on  her  head.  The  people  laughed,  and 
Blanche  climbed  into  a  tree.  Lydia  begged  her 
•to  come  down,  and  then  suddenly  it  was  Sylvia 
^ho  was  sittinfif  in  the  tree  knitting.  Then  came 
vthe  disagreeable  Mrs.  Letsom,  and  shook  the 
tree  so  that  Sylvia  fell  from  it.  Lydia  made  a 
loud  cry  and— awoke. 

For  the  first  minute  she  rejoiced  that  the  horrid 
^picture  was  only  a  dream.     Then  she  listened 
anxiously,  and  thought  she  heard  a  sound  as  if 
someone  were  cautiously  going  up  the  stairs  step 
4)y  step.    No,  she  was  not  mistaken ;  now  it  had 
reached  the  loft.    There  was  a  noise  as  if  some- 
one was  moving  about  between  the  boxes  and 
things  which  were  kept  there.    And  now  Lydia 
could  no  longer  contain  herself,  but  awoke  her 
sister,  and  told  her  with  a  beating  heart  that  a 
thief  had  made  his  way  into  the  Ion. 
Sylvia  would  have  alarmed  the  house. 
"  Not  for  heaven's  sake,"  begged  Lydia.  /'  He 
^  might   murder  us.    Let   us  lock   our  door  and 
place  things  before  it." 

The  two  sisters  sprang  out  of  bed»  locked  the 
cloor,  and  placed  a  chest  of  drawers  and  three 
chairs  before  it.  Then  they  wrapped  their  bed 
clotiies  over  them  and  listened. 

The  noise  in  the  loft  continued ;  some  one  was 
•creeping  about  in  India-rubber  shoes  and  open- 
ing Uie  chests  and  boxes.    Now  the  thief  crept, 
back  to  the  door  of  the  loft,  and  descended  the 
^thiee  first  stairs.    That  could  be  heard  distinctly. 
-And  now  Fidele  barked  and  the  steps  stopped. 

'^Fldele  has  scented  the  thief,"  whispered 
Lydia,  "he  will  keep  him  a  prisoner  up  there." 
*'  Yes,  that  he  will,"  replied  Sylvia. 
The  barking  went  on,  but  everything  continued 
in  s^fu  quo.  The  sisters  had  gained  courage 
since  the  t>arkinfi^  of  the  dog,  but  the  time  seemed 
very  long.  At  last  they  heard  the  door  of  the 
I^tsom's  sleeping  room  open,  and  someone  go 
up  the  stairs.  Their  hearts  beat  violently  and 
they  awaited  the  catastrophe— a  shot  and  a  cry 
for  help. 


But  to  their  great  surprise  and  wonder  noUung 
followed.  They  heard  Mr.  Letsom  speak  to  the 
dog,  and  both  then  went  quietly  downatain,  and 
all  was  again  quiet. 

'<I  do  not  understand  this,"  sud  Lydii, 
shaking  her  head. 

"  A  mysterious  story !  "  replied  her  wster. 

"I  shall  never  forget  those  moouments  of. 
agony." 

'*  Moments,^'  corrected  Sylvia. 

Excitement  and  curiosity  kept  the  sisters  anb 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night  At  ier 
morning  coffee,  Lydia  declared  that,  much  asAe 
wished  for  the  solution  of  the  riddle,  she  coiildMt 
make  up  her  mind  to  go  down  to  enquire  of  it 
Letsoms.  She  looked  upon  this  as  below  he 
dignity. 

Then  the  door  of  their  room  was  opened,  an 
William  stepped  in  with  a  request  from  hi 
mother  for  the  return  of  all  the  newspapers  the 
had  had  for  patterns. 

The  sisters,  who  recognized  in  this  request 
predetermined   annoyance  on  the  part  of  Mit 
titsom,  exchanged  looks  of  intelligence. 

"  I  have  already  begun  that  beautiM  star, 
sighed  Sylvia. 

"Give  the  boy  the  papers/'  s^d  Lydia,  iK 
peratively. 

While  Sylvia  was  collecting  the  joanai 
Lydia  asked  the  boy  if  he  knew  what  was  t 
cause  of  the  disturbance  in  the  night. 

William  put  on  an   important   air,  and 
plied :  ^ 

"  Oh,  yes.  When  you  are  not  there,  Fid< 
always  goes  into  your  loft,  and  takes  some  i 
Blanche^s  food.  So  yesterday  evening  mylatll 
tied  him  up,  but  during  the  night  Fidele  got  kx 
and  with  his  cord  about  his  neck  went  up  to  ♦■ 
loft  and  ate  the  cat's  food ;  then,  when  he  wc 
come  down  again,  the  cord  was  caught  under 
door  of  the  loft,  and,  as  there  was  a  knot  at 
end  of  it,  Fidele  remained  caught.  Tto 
barked  so  loudly  that  my  father  heard  him,  a 
at  once  went  up  and  released  him." 

And  now  the  sisters  had  got  the  solution  cfj 
riddle ;  and  when  the  boy  had  left  the  rooalM 
his  papers,  Lydia  remarked : 

"That  brute  of  a  dog,  which  firightened  «' 
no  doubt,  goes  up  every  night  and  eats  p 
Blanche's  food.  No  wonder  she  has  becooe 
thin  lately !     But  I  will  soon  stop  him." 

On  the  following  night,  Sylvia  placed  a 
broom  by  the  side  of  her  bed,  but  no  Fiddcj 
to  be  heard.  No  doubt,  he  had  this  time  b 
tied  up  more  firmly.  On  the  night  foUowingi 
ever,  uie  same  sounds  were  heard  upon  thei 
Sylvia  sprang  out  of  bed,  slipped  on  htr  dress 
gown,  seized  her  missile,  opened  her  door  qine" 
and  glided  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

W  ben  she  thought  herself  within  reach  of 
enemy,  she  struck  a  heavy  blow  with  the  «« 
The  stroke  told,  for  the  dog  came  howling  4 
the  stairs;  but  the  broom,  which  had  «ip 
from  Sylvia's  hands,  went  clattering  after  him. 

The  noise  awoke  the  master  of  the  house, 
sprang  out  of  bed,  hastened  to  the  staircas^ 
would  have  asked  what  was  the  matter  bad 
the  howling  dog  leaped  towards  him.    Atoy 
was  clear,  and  he  raised  his  voice  in  woras 
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ezpKssioos  not  to  be  found  in  any  i^ood  dictionary. 
Sj^SL  tboaght  it  best  not  to  answer,  and  stepped 
quietly  back  to  her  sister,  who  was  not  at  all  sorry 
for  what  had  occurred.    Not  at  all. 

Then  followed  a  truce.  They  kept  guard  over 
tfadr  Fidele,  she  over  her  cat,  and  the  two  fami- 
lies motoally  avoided  each  other.  There  was  a 
dceathiog  Ume.  But  the  peace  was  only  that 
thich  precedes  a  storm. 

One  momiog  it  was  found  that  Blanche  had 
htea  scratching  the  flower  bed  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden,  and  Mrs.  Letsom  expressed  herself 
«DOQ  the  subject  in  a  very  unrestrained  manner. 
Iko  she  had  the  bed  restored  to  order  by  a  gar- 
ter, and  handed  the  account  to  the  lames,  who 
^edired  it  to  be  an  overcharge.  This  assertion 
aaeda  warm  contention  between  the  parties, 
:«lkh  was  only  allayed  when  Miss  Nuttall  paid 
Ifbaffloant. 

iOo  another  morning.  Miss  Lydia  was  obliged 
p  eUim  from  Mrs.  jLetsom  a  sausage — a  nne 
•Bnge,  which  Fidele  had  stolen.  Mrs.  Letsom 
fKehred  the  applicant  with  the  remark  that  she 
iodd  take  better  care  of  her  sausages.  Fidele 
lid  done  no  harm  to  it ;  she  must  see  that  clearly 
teoagh. 

Some  days  after  this,  Blanche  was  detected 
fegling  m  a  glass  globe  for  a  gold  fish.  Mrs. 
ktsom  reproved  Blanche,  and  tossed  a  cup  of 
ma  over  her.  Then  she  sent  the  thief  upstairs 
Pth  her  hair  quite  wet,  and  in  a  pitiful  condition, 
fccre  she  was  of  course  received  with  expressions 
fjity  80  loudly  uttered  that  they  reached  Mrs. 
Msom's  ears. 
When,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Fidele  stole 

Es  in  order  to  feast  upon  Blanche's  pro- 
,  he  met  her  on  the  stairs,  and  immediately 
fjnwling  fighting  mass  rolled  down  to  the  bot- 
p.  Fidele  was  received  most  pityingly  fay  the 
^ms,  while  upsUirs  the  Miss  NutU^  looked 
^from  their  room,  exclaiming : 
^And  now  the  dog  has  met  with  his  deserts. 
le  wretched  thief  will  not  again  steal  Blanche's 
Hd.   You  must  take  better  care  of  him,  Mr. 


"Then  you  must  not  put  your  provisions  into 
"iioh,  and  so  entice  the  dog  thither,"  answered 
t  Letsom,  angrily.  •*The  loft  of  my  house  is 
V  b  any  case  a  dining-room ;  be  pleased  to 
*?e  that." 

'  *Ican  do  what  I  i>lease  with  my  part  of  the 
Kvherever  I  am  living,"  replied  Lydia,  much 

*  If  you  stain  the  floor  of  the  loft  with  spots  no 
Nttekceper  will  stand  it,"  replied  Mr.  Letsom 


at  ?  Are  we,  then,  dirty  people  ?  Mr. 
aBom,yoa  are  not  choice  in  your  epithets.  I 
lould  hke  to  know  which  is  the  cleaner  of  us 
vo  I  you  or  I  ?  Look  I  neither  our  floor  or  carpet 
tt  a  single  spot." 

"If  my  house  does  not  please  you,  you  can 
Bve  it,"  replied  Mr.  Letsom,  in  a  dignified 
winner. 

l^es,  you  can  go,"  repeated  Mrs.  Letsom. 
The  word  was  spoken,  the  arrow  had  fled  from 
»e  bow,  the   bndge  between  the   parties  was 
rokendown. 
Lydia  felt  a  paio  at  her  heart  and  became  as 


white  as  ashes,  for  she  was  most  unwilling  to 
leave  the  pretty  house  in  which  she  and  her  sister 
had  lived  for  ten  years,  but  in  a  moment  her  pride 
rose,  and  full  of  dignity— hke  Mary  Stuart— as 
Sylvia  said  afterwards,  she  replied : 

**  Very  well,  Mr.  Letsom,  I  accept  your  notice. 
We  hold  our  tenure  quarterly.  This  day  three 
months  we  go." 

She  spoke,  threw  back  her  head,  drew  herself 
up,  and  with  her  sister  deliberately  ascended  the 
stairs.    Then  she  observed  to  Sylvia : 

"  It  is  better  so ;  we  should  have  no  more  com- 
fort in  this  house.  We  shall  soon  find  a  better 
abode." 

Below  Mr.  Letsom  observed  to  his  wife  : 

"I  am  glad  this  has  happened.  I  am  qmte 
tired  of  the  eternal  battles  with  that  old  maid. 
We  can  let  our  rooms  with  advantage  to  some  one 
else." 

And  yet  they  were  neither  of  them  really  happy. 
For  the  first  time  Lydia  reproached  her  sister : 
"  If  vou  had  not  got  the  unluckv  idea  into  your 
head  that  you  must  have  a  cat  r'  For  the  first 
time  Mr.  Letsom  pushed  away  his  dog  with  his 
foot  when  he  came  to  give  him  a  loving  caress. 

There  was  no  intercourse  between  the  two 
families.  If  by  chance  they  met  in  the  passages 
or  in  the  garden,  one  looked  towards  the  east  the 
other  towards  the  west.  Cat  and  dog  were  care- 
fully guarded  lest  they  should  give  occasion  to 
new  scenes. 

The  Miss  Nuttalls  paid  daily  visits  to  the  town 
in  search  of  empty  apartments.  It  was  a  great 
comfort  to  these  poor  heavily  oppressed  beings 
that  the  lodging-house  keepers  all  met  them  in  a 
friendly  manner.  There  were  many  rooms  which 
they  liKed  very  well,  but  they  could  not  yet  decide. 
On  returning  from  their  voyages  of  discovery  they 
looked  over  all  their  drawers  and  boxes,  packed 
up  such  things  as  were  seldom  used,  and  picked 
out  such  as  mey  did  not  desire  to  carry  to  the  new 
house. 

Then  there  was  an  unexpected  event.  One 
morning  Blanche  did  not  make  her  usual  appear- 
ance. The  sisters  became  uneasy  and  were  filled 
with  dismal  apprehensions.  In  tne  course  of  the 
morning  Lydia  went  to  draw  some  water  from  a 
large  butt  where  there  was  a  supply,  and  there  to 
her  horror  she  saw  the  body  of  Blanche  resting  in 
the  water.  She  must  have  missed  her  footing  in 
finding  her  way  to  the  loft  and  fallen  into  the 
water  butt.  At  all  events  Blanche  had  come  to 
an  untimely  end.  It  was  remarkable  with  what 
composure  Sylvia  took  the  loss  of  her  beloved 
Blanche.  The  reproach  of  her  sister :  "If  you 
had  not  had  the  idea  of  purchasing  a  cat,"  gave 
her  the  greatest  pain.  Now  she  could  lay 
Blanche's  dead  body  at  her  sister's  feet,  and  say: 
"  The  cat  is  dead ;  the  innocent  pleasure  which 
you  grudged  me  is  at  an  end ;  the  stumbling 
block  is  removed.  You  will  have  no  longer  reason 
to  reproach  me." 

But,  alas,  she  could  not  contrive  to  carry  poor 
Blanche's  corpse,  so  she  went  to  her  sister  witnout 
it,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  in  great  measure 
weakened  the  effect  of  the  tragic  scene,  spoke  the 
words  she  had  intended  without  it. 

Lydia  was  satisfied.  She  looked  at  her  sister 
through  her  tears,  and  whispered : 
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"Sylvia,  forgive  me.*' 

Sylvia  forgave,  and  the  union  between  the 
sisters  was  more  closely  connected.  A  workman 
buried  Blanche  in  the  courtyard. 

About  a  week  after  this  sad  event,  as  the  sisters 
sat  at  the  window  knitting  a  bed  covering  for  the 
new  rooms,  a  waggon  rattled  down  the  road.  The 
sisters  looked  up  and  saw  Fidele  rush  from  the 
house  towards  the  horses  barking  furiously.  The 
next  moment  both  the  sisters  placed  their  hands 
before  their  eyes  and  uttered  a  cry.  They  had 
seen  with  horror  the  wheel  of  the  waggon  pass 
over  the  body  of  the  dog.  When  in  the  course  of 
a  minute  tbev  ventured  to  turn  their  eyes  towards 
the  load  his  body  lay  there  motionless. 

The  Letsom  cnildren  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
weeping  bitterly  dragged  the  dog  away.  He  was 
dead.  The  same  day  he  was  buned  in  the 
garden. 

'<  I  cannot  certainly  pity  the  dog,"  said  Lydia, 
"  but  I  should  not  have  desired  such  an  end  for 
him." 

"  I,  too,  will  forgive  and  forget,"  said  Sylvia. 
When  Sylvia  met  Mrs.  Letsom  in  the  loft  the 
next  day,  she  wished  her  good  morning,  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  allow  her  to  make  use  of 
her  sewing  machine  for  half  an  hour.  When  a 
short  time  after  Lydia  met  Mrs.  Letsom  on  the 
staircase  she  saluted  her,  and  receiving  a  cour- 
teous reply,  she  asked  if  Mrs.  Letsom  would 
look  at  her  new  quilt  which  was  now '  com- 
pleted. Mrs.  Letsom  went  into  Lydia's  room, 
and  found  the  quilt  wonderfully  beautiful.  "  What 
a  great  undertaking  I  "  she  said  more  than  once. 
In  the  afternoon  the  journal,  the  "Organ  of 
Tm^,  Freedom  and  Justice,"  was  sent  as  usual, 
and  this  time  the  little  messenger  was  rewarded 
with  a  present  of  dried  plums. 

In  this  jommal  there  was  an  advertisement  of  a 
concert,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  two  Miss  Nuttalls 
Mr.  Letsom  himself  came  to  their  rocm  the  next 
day  and  hoped  he  mieht  have  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting two  tickets  to  his  very  old  friends. 

"I  thought,"  observed  Lydia,  "that  the  Let- 
soms  would  be  glad  enough  to  keep  us*  How 
lucky  that  we  have  not  yet  engaged  rooms." 
.  "Did  you  think  so?"  asked  Sylvia,  without 
being  able  to  finish  her  speech,  for  at  that  moment 
Mrs.  Letsom  entered  the  room  to  speak  about  the 
concert— they  might  all  go  together  and  it  would 
be  60  pleasant.  The  concert  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

When  the  two  families  returned  home  at  about 
eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Letsom  thought  it  was  so 
early  that  he  might  invite  the  Miss  Nuttalls  to 
his  rooms.  The  ladies  at  first  refused,  but  suffered 
themselves  to  be  overpersuaded.  Mr.  Letsom 
opened  a  bottle  of  Moselle,  and  Mrs.  Letsom 
thought  they  might  manage  a  slice  of  roast 
beef. 

They  emptied  their  glasses,  and  then  Mrs. 
Letsom  coughed,  and  began  : 

"  Worthy  ladies,  the  causes  of  disturbance  to 
our  domestic  peace,  Fidele  and  Blanche,  are  re- 
moved. We  have  lived  in  friendship  together  for 
ten  years  ;  .shall  we  not  continue  to  do  so  for  four 
years  more?" 

Miss  Nuttall  replied  that  such  was  her  own  and 
her  sister's  wish. 


So  they  sat  on,  and  the  'reconciled  iDmates  of 
the  house  remained  in  conversatioo  till  the  clod 
struck  one. 

When  the  narrator  of  this  true  and  instTOctire 
story  left  that  place  in  the  vear  1880,  the  two 
families  of  Letsom  and  Nuttall  had  already  hi ' 
together  for  seven  more  years,  their  fricndal 
undisturbed  by  any  difference  since  the  episode! 
Fidele  and  Blanche.  • 

THE   END. 


MUSING. 


E  are  sighing,  sighing  ever. 

For  some  fair  but  distant  prize, 
For  some  good  which  glowing  iuKj 
Pictures  to  our  longing  eyes; 
Life  sheds  much  of  bri|;htness  on  us, 
Fain  would  much  enjoyment  give, 
Still,  we  only  aim  at  shadows. 
Only  in  the  future  live. 

Spring  presents  to  us  its  freshness, 

Summer  suns  us  in  its  ray. 
And  we  hardly  see  their  charms, 

Till  decayed  and  passed  away, 
Light  serenely  shines  around  us, 

Fain  would  cheer  us  by  its  gleams. 
Yet,  no  throb  of  joy  awakens. 

For  we  only  dwell  in  dreams. 

Fortune,  tho'  it  gives  much  promise, 

Oft  from  duty  may  beguile, 
0*er  and  o'er  tho'  it  illodes  us. 

Still  it  bids  us  wait  awhile. 
Still,  time's  stream  is  onward  gfi^Qg^i 

Bearing  with  it  in  its  flow 
Goods  which  would  have  so  enriched  1^ 

Did  we  but  their  value  know. 

Autumn  comes,  and  finds  us  longing, 

Waiting  still,  with  patient  wait 
For  the  talisman  which  lured  us,  • 

As  some  false  and  shining  bait ; 
Shining  ever  on  before  us 

Until  in  its  gleam  we  bask. 
Till  life's  winter,  stem  and  truthful, 

The  enchantress  will  unmask. 

Great  or  small  the  sphere  assigned  us, 

Whatsoe'er  the  path  we  tread. 
We  may  find  true  riches  in  it. 

And  may  sunshine  on  it  shed ; 
Little  trials  sweetly  borne, 

Tiresortie  duties  bravely  done. 
Day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 

Every  day  anew  begun. 

Little  kindnesses  which  scatter 

Countless  blessings  all  around, 
Like  those  sweet  but  simple  flowers. 

Which  in  fragrance  so  abound. 
Present  moments  are  ours  only, 

Ours  to  treasure  and  improve, 
And  shall  bring  us  all  we  seek  for 

In  whatever  sphere  we  move. 
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HE  WILL  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 


By  the  Editor  of  "  Once  a  Month." 

HHE  docoment  known  as  the  "  Will "  of 
the  Tsar  who  founded  the  existing 
Russian  Empire  has  from  time  to 
time  attracted  attention,  especially 
when — as  now— Russia  has  attempted 
ie  of  her  customary  aggressions.  Its  pecu- 
lity  consists  in  its  containing  a  code  of  in- 
iKtioQs  to  his  successors,  as  to  a  certain  policy 
M  he  had  initiated,  which  he  recommended 
ibto  carry  on  to  i>erfection«  The  correspond- 
ibktween  these  instructions  and  the  actual 
VneDts  and  successes  of  Russia  is  so  remark- 
Iris  to  warrant  the  general  conviction  that, 
l£§ed  to  suit  changes  in  the  proportions  and 
ifcons  of  the  European  Powers,  the  Will  is  still 
{programme  of  the  successive  Tsars.  Tem- 
tty  departures  from  the  line  laid  down  in  it 
fe  resulted  from  the  disposition  of  some  of  the 
perois,  or  from  their  relations  with  other  States, 
t  on  every  such  occasion  there  has  been 
tfie  part  of  the  autocrat  who  departed  from  it, 
It  the  farthest  on  the  part  of  his  successor,  a 
«dy  return  to  the  course  of  action  which  it  pre- 
ibes. 

tt  the  present  time  it  may  interest  our  readers 
K  presented  with  the  instructions  contained  in 
)  remarkable  document.  They  will  perceive 
V  in  the  past  Russia  has  acted  on  them  ;  and 
f  may  conclude  that  now,  and  in  the  future, 
history  will  repeat  itself. 
3ie  preamble  sets  forth  the  object  which  Peter 
1  ID  view : 

'In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Indivisible  Trinity, 
i^r,  to  all  our  successors  greeting,  etc. 
'The  great  God,  who  always  enlightened  us 
fiis  £vine  wisdom,  allows  me  now  to  behoki 
^e  Russian  nation  the  people  chosen  by 
ividence  to  govern  the  whole  of  Europe. 
jBt  of  the  European  nations  have  already 
ived  at  a  state  of  extreme  old  age,  and  they 
*t  needs  be  regenerated  by  a  new  ac^  youthfiu 
^  when  the  time  for  the  latter  shall  have 

^following  are  the  maxims  prescribed,  to  be 
"tnped  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of 
y»a  supposed  destiny: 

I*.  The  Russian  nation  is  constantly  to  be 
pt  m  a  state  of  war,  and  the  warlike  spirit  of 
B  Russian  nation  kept  up. 
'*^>  Disttnguidied  generals  belonging  to  the 
Kt  civilised  nations  of  Europe  are  to  be  called 
AAssia,  in  time  of  war,  and  the  very  first  artizans 
w  men  of  letters  in  time  of  peace. 

3-  Russia  is  on  all  possible  occasions  to  inter* 
wdle  in  European  differences  and  affairs  of  all 
Ms ;  in  particular,  however,  she  is  to  do  so  in 
^  whidi  concern  Germany,  on  account  of  the 
Jximi^  and,  more  V  direct  interest  which  is  to  be 
^d  to  that  country. 

4*  Poland  is  to  be  divided.  The  object  in 
^  win  be  effected  by  encouraging  in  that 
*°^  party  rivalries,  and  by  constantly  keeping 
P  *  «tate  of  internal  discord.    The  most  in- 


fluential of  the  nobility  are  to  be  won  over  with 

gold ;  their  influence  in  the  country,  and  and  at 
le  election  of  the  kings,  is  to  be  mamtained ;  and 
every  opportunity  is  to  be  eagerly  laid  hold  of 
which  affords  a  pretext  to  march  Russian  troops 
into  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  the  event  of 
the  neighbouring  powers  raising  difficulties,  the 
country  should  be  divided  ;  and  whatever  share  of 
the  spoil  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  grant  to 
-them  may  always  be  resumed  hereafter,  whenever 
a  proper  opportunity  offers  for  the  purpose. 

"5.  It  is  expedient  to  take  as  much  territory 
as  possible  from  Sweden ;  it  must  be  separated 
from  Denmark  ;  and  a  feeling  of  jealousy  is  con- 
stantly to  be  kept  up  between  the  two  countries. 

"  6.  The  consorts  of  the  Russian  princes  are 
always  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  tne  Germao 
princesses,  in  order  to  multiply  the  family  con« 
nections. 

**  7.  The  alliance  with  England,  for  commercial 
reasons,  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  alliances. 
England  requires  our  produce  for  its  navy ;  and 
it  might  moreover  be  made  subservient  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  maritime  strength  of 
Russia. 

'*  8.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Russian  empire 
should  be  continually  extended  towards  the  north, 
along  the  Baltic ;  and ,  towards  the  south,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

"  9.  It  is  expedient  to  draw  as  near  as  possible 
to  Constantinople  and  to  the  East  Indies.  Who- 
ever rules  in  .the  two  countries  is  the  true  sover- 
eign of  the  world.  Wars  are  in  consequence 
continually  to  be  waged,  or  caused  to  be  waged, 
against  Turkey  and  Persia ;  ^eat  colonies  are  to 
be  established  along  the  Euxme,  in  order  in  time 
to  get  the  whole  Black  Sea  into  the  Russian 
power.  The  same  policy  is  to  be  followed  with 
regard  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic— two  objects 
indispensable  for  the  success  of  the  above  pro^ 
ject. 

"  10.  The  Greeks,  united  and  schismatical, 
who  are  spread  over  Hungary,  Turkey,  and 
Southern  Poland,  must  be  gained  by  favours  to 
be  bestowed  on  them,  for  it  is  expedient  to  win 
their  sympathies  for  Russia.  Thev  must  look  up 
to  us  as  their  central  point  and  their  chief  sup- 
port. A  generally  preponderating  influence  is 
to  be  created  by  joining  the  principles  of  aoto- 
.  cracy  to  a  sort  of  spiritual  supremacy  combined 
and  united  in  the  person  of  the  >  Tsar.  The 
Greeks  will  then  be  the  friends  of  Russia,  and 
our  enemies  will  be  theirs. 

"II.  When  Sweden  is  weakened,  Persia  van- 
quished, Poland  subjugated,  Turkey  conquered, 
and  the  Euxine  and  the  Baltic  guarded  by  Russian 
fleets,  then  secret  proposals  are  first  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  Court,  and  hereafter  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  offering  them  to  share  with 
Russia  the  kingdom  of  the  world.  If  one  of 
these  two  great  powers  consents  from  vanity  or 
from  flatteied  ambition,  to  entertain  the  proposal^ 
'  then  it  must  be  made  use  of  to  suppress  the  other, 
and  to  annihilate  all  other  powers;  an  under- 
taking which  cannot  fail  of  success,  for  by  that 
>  Russia  will  already  be  in  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  East,  and  the  major  part  of  Europe. 

"12.  Should,  however,  the  impossible  become 
true,  and  both  powers  unite  in  re^sting  the  offer • 
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t4)U8  made»  then  it  is  expedient  to  incite  them  to 
strife  with  one  another,  and  thus  to  exhaust  their 
strength.  Then  Russian  armies  will  first  inundate 
Germany,  then  France,  and  in  this  way  Europe 
will  and  must  be  conquered." 

In  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  chief  powers 
in  Europe  were  France  and  Germany— the  latter 
being  the  representative  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  claiming  a  suzerainty  over  the  German 
States.  It  had  not  yet  assumed,  or  been  forced  to 
assume,  the  place  and  the  name  of  the  Empire  of 
Austria,  although  the  northern  states  had  become 
nearly  altogether  independent.  France  was  still 
^e  France  of  Louis  fe  Grand,  formidable  in  its 
pretensions.  Prussia  was  only  growing  into  the 
4tature  of  a  king^dom.  Sweden  had  aimed  at 
^eater  influence  in  European  affairs  than  she 
yaa  able  to  exercise.  Holland  had  gained  an 
importance  which  she  was  unable  to  maintain ; 
jLod  England,  with  her  clashing  factions  and  un- 
settled succession,  her  uncertain  policy,  and  her 
commercial  spirit,  evidently  appeared  to  Peter  as 
likely  to  give  very  little  trouble.  The  other  king- 
^ms  ana  states  were  of  still  smaller  consequence. 
The  American  United  States  were  not  then  in 
existence;  Indta  was  still  the  Empire  of  the 
Mogul,  and  the  English  there  were  represented 
by  a  few  mercantile  factories,  rivalled  by  French 
and  Dutch  and  Portuguese  settlements  of  a  like 
Ascription. 

In  every  respect  Peter  the  Great  was  an  ex- 
traordinanr  man.  Like  the  country  over  which 
4ie  reigned,  with  its  variety  of  climate  and  people, 
lie  embodied  in  himself  the  most  startling  con- 
trasts. With  a  powerful  physique,  yet  subject  to 
•epilepsy,  and  weakened  and  ultimately  destroyed  by 
excess  of  both  labour  and  sensuality ;  with  a  clear 
ontellect  and  an  indomitable  will,  yet  a  victim  of 
Tice  and  a  slave  to  passion;  hating  war  on 
account  of  its  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  yet  relent- 
less towards  political  and  domestic  enemies,  and 
'eager  to  fight  for  his  neighbours'  -Uands ;  he 
ifustifies,  to  the  eye  that  observes  him  as  a 
cionarch  and  a  man,  the  antithesis  of  Carlyle — 
''the  strangest  mixture  of  heroic  virtue  and 
brutish  Samoiedic  savagery  the  world  at  any  time 
fcad." 

Looking  on  Europe  and  the  world  as  Peter  saw 
4liem,  we  can  perceive  the  shrewdness  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  his  plan  for  attaining  universal 
•empire.  The  success  with  which  so  much  of  it 
has  been  accomplished  proves  the  genius  of  the 
man  who  framed  it.  What  he  prescribes  to  his 
successors,  he  himself  had  begun.  Already  he 
liad  been  successful  against  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Turkey.  Every  succeeding  Tsar  and  Tsarina, 
who  bias  been  capable  of  occupying  the  throne. 
Sias  perceived  the  cleverness  of  the  scheme,  and 
.according  to  circumstances  has  acted  on  its  prin- 
ciples. Let  our  readers  look  at  the  articles  in 
succession,  and  they  will  be  convinced  of  this. 
The  first,  second,  and  third,  are  an  integral  por- 
tion of  Russia's  settled  policy ;  and  so  also  is  the 
sixth.  The  seventh,  which  contains  an  allusion— 
almost  a  covert  sneer— to  the  commercial  pro- 
<slivitie8  of  England,  exhibits  the  principle  of 
Russia's  conduct  in  regard  to  ourselves,  and  the 
belief,  not  expressed  but  understood,  that  England 
can  be  manipulated— a  belief  which  is  evidently 


still  held  and  aeted  on  by  Russian 
notwithstanding  their  surprise  in  1854. 
eighth  had  been  studiously  carried  out,  and 
operations  recommended    in  articles  fifth ' 
ninth  have  accordingly  been  undertaken.  S 
has  been  deprived  of  territory;  Poland  hat 
divided;   the  Greeks  in  Southern  Eoiope 
been  brought  under  Russian  influences, 
has  been  attacked  and  plundered.    Theie 
read  like  fulfilled  prophecy,  rather  dian 
struction  :  "  //  jV  expedient  to  dram  as 
possible  to  Constantinople  and  the  East 
Whoever  rules  in  these  two  countries  is 
sovereign  of  the  world." 

That  Russia  has  been  ever  persistently 
ing  to  draw  near  to  Constantinople,  is  to 
man  in  his  senses  can  doubt ;  that  ibs 
actually  drawn  nearer  than  in  Peter's  days, 
accomplished  fact.  That  she  has  ever  b«w  * 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  to  India,  and  doing  tU 
set  purpose,  is  what  only  those  can  disbebevel 
disbelieve  their  own  eyesight.  Now  nothing 
her  way  but  Afghanistan  with  its  uno 
boundary,  which  she  has  been  attempting 
occupy  for  the  time  bv  the  certainty  of  ad 
occupation.  If  she  finds  farther  progietitt| 
sent  dangerous,  she  will  just  wait  a  fittie  j 
watch  for  another  opportunity.  Holy  Ricw 
many  other  pretenders  to  sanctity,  profetsei 
iraperturable  temper.  She  never  gets  angry  I 
those  whom  she  tries  to  injure  or  to  cheat  J 
saying  of  Count  Nesselrode  describes  ber  tt 
hair's  breadth :  ''La  Russie  ne  boude  ias,i 
se  recueillit;*'  which  may  be  freely  bat  i 
Englished  thus:  *' Russia  never  sulks;  she; 
draws  back,  and  tries  again," 

Let  England  once   be   entangled  in  wii 
struggles  which  will  give  her  <}uite  cnongb  W 
or  let  Russia  find  an   occasion  of  P^T^^ 
against  her  the  ^me  which  the   Will  no 
mends  as  against  France  and  Germany,  flbej 
expect  that  the  opportunity^  of  turning  i^J 
the  recommendation  of  article  ninth  w9 
neglected.    Peter  the  Great  would  not  ' 
cept  in  defence  or  for  the  acquisition  of 
never  even  in  the  former  case,  if  he  could , 
avoid  it— alway  in  the  latter  if  he  couM 
way  clear.    The  Russian  Government  of 
of  all  the  days,  is  animated  by  the  spirit  «> 
founder  of  the  Empire ;  otherwise  that  ^oj^^ 
not  been  what  it  is.    Those  who  believe  **. 
who  act  on  the  belief— those  who  expect  of  K* 
the  very  worst  of  which  empires,  bent  «»*g2 
disement,    are    capable— will   not  be  ^^^ 
Those  who,  in  the  face  of  histoiy,  "■•gf ! 
Russia   is   everything    grand,    and  n^5lL*« 
knightly— that  she  has  an  evangelical  '•V*^^ 
the  tenth  commandment — that  Tsarisai  i»  «•] 
date,  and  the  Will  of  Peter  the  Great  tjm 
letter- will  find  themselves   deceived  nuicwi 
and  for  ever.  . .        ,^ 

In  the  preamble  to  his  Will,  whuA  "^J^ 
given  above,  the  Tsar  Peter  founds  *5.%S 
sions  of  Russia  to  universal  empire,  *>*fl^ 
fitness  of  things  and  the  condition  of  Jiwj« 
Whether  he  thought  it  unnecessaf)r..?,Sk 
place  in  a  document  intended  for  the  ^J^ 
makes  no  mention  of  a  certain  cUi«  <»  ^ 
which  his  predecessors,  and  tiU  of  We  «»  »* 
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HOfi  Mf  boldlf  pot  forth.  This  clmim— iHimt- 
vgoetiogifts  and  henlds  may  think  of  it»  or 
kefcr  cfair^  the  latest  emperors  mav  have  been 
lumting  it  before  the  ejres  of  Europe — ^has 
BD  feiy  tenriceable  in  convincing  the  Kossian 
nlace  that  Hospodar  should  reim  in  Coo- 
■tioople.  Silent  on  the  subject  as  the  Imperial 
Mjr  hife  become  there  is  no  saying  how  far 
bnay  be  persuaded  of  its  geouiness.  Catherine 
^ooeof  the  ablest  of  Russia's  rulers,  openly 
tarted  it,  aodjustified  on  the  ground  of  it  her 
Kb  00  the  Turkish  Empire. 
m  fbirader  of  what  may  be  called  the  first 
Han  Empire,  Ivan,  sumamed  the  Great,  the 
mji  his  name  among  the  Grand  Dukes  of 
mm,  was  roost  succemiil  in  consolidating  his 
■idiis,  and  in  establishing  his  sovereign 
k  For  this  end,  besides  diplomacy  and 
lie  had  recourse  to  marria^ ;  and  the  father 
■first  wife,  who  had  been  bis  greatest  enemy, 
iovledged  him  as  lord  paramount  over  his 
pive  principality.  Finding  himself,  after 
M  years,  a  widower,  he  looked  for  a  second 
fcfmher  a-field.  Nothing  but  a  most  peculiar 
Mtion  could  have  suggested  his  choice,  which 
jDo  a  Greek  princess,  the  daughter  of  an  exile 
Hent  m  Rome  under  the  protection  of  the 
le.*  But  this  lady's  father  was  Thomas 
Mogus,  the  brother  and  heir  of  the  last  By- 
Ikt  emneror.  The  marriage  took  place  m 
P*  By  tnis  marriage,  in  the  words  of  Ram* 
A  ra  his  "  History  of  Russia,"  "  Ivan  III. 
{the  heir  of  the  Byzantium,  and  the  Roman 
Ivs.  He  took  for  the  arms  of  Russia  the  two- 
IBed  esfi^le,  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  the 
iais  ti  faceHes  of  the  Kremlin.  Moscow  sue- 
M  to  Byzantium,  as  Byzantium  had  sue* 
M  to  Rome."  Speakine  of  this  transaction, 
^ce  says:  "The  Grand  Prince  of  Moscow 
t  of  til  Russia  became  the  protector  of  the 
t^  Church,  and  in  some  sort  the  successor  of 
Byzantine  Tsars.  To  strengthen  this  claim 
i&arried  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  and 
nccessors  went  farther  in  the  same  direc* 
L  by  assuming  the  title  Tsar,  and  inventing  a 
SB  about  their  great  ancestor  Rurik  being  a 
j^dant  of  Caesar  Augustus." 
Y'^  ^  A  double  claim  to  the  heirship  of  the 
■Roman  Empire,  both  in  the  East  and  the 
Pi  founded  on  descent  from  Augustus,  and 
mieritance  from  the  heiress  of  the  Paloeolo^. 
fia  additional  element  in  the  case,  the  familv 
*uie  of  RouANOPF  has  also  been  paraded. 
11^  it  was  derived  from  another  source  than 
^  of  a  connection  with  Rome— at  least  accord* 
\  to  the  testimony  of  history— its  sound  and  its 
*tible  interpretation  have  been  serviceable  in 
>^what  sustaining  the  idea  of  such  a  connec- 
0*  Although  as  has  been  sail,  the  claicn  in 
esUoD  has  of  late  been  unmentioned,  it  has 

'TUieiilcuid  Mg  family  wr«  coirMpoadiag  with  the  POpe 
^  i^ect  of  joiaiBf  the  Wfttera  Church,  with  a  view  to  hit 
« is  rmaiaiag  the  Empire.  The  Pope  furthered  the  maniaffo, 
^*^**H  that  it  might  briag  Iran  ioto  the  same  commnnioii. 
^  vUlt  yet  ia  Rome,  the  priacem,  whose  name  was  ZoC,  was 
^*«ny  leMived  bto  the  Greek  Church,  and,  accordiof  to  the 
"*^  ««ue,  was  afterwards  desifuated  by  the  eame  of 
*">«•  Roth  aames  appear  in  history ;  in  which  circumtuoce 
wtitaQraalcootradiction. 


never  been  withdrawn ;  and  it  frdls  in  too  wdl 
with  the  policy  and  the  histoiy  of  Rosda,  up  to 
the  present  hour,  to  permit  the  bdief  that  it  has 
been  fotgotten.  The  assumption  of  the  double- 
headed  eagle  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  *  the  further 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Imperator  by  Peter  the 
Great,  the  word  Tsar,  happening  also  to  mean 
"  king,"  not  being  considered  si&ciently  expres- 
sive ;  these  assuptions  are  as  well  understooa  and 
as  firmly  maintained  as  they  were  when  they 
were  made  at  first.  Some  may  consider  these 
matters  small  and  sentimental;  but,  as  the 
Premier  of  Victoria  observed  on  a  late  occasion, 
the  world  is  largely  ruled  by  sentiment ;  and  all 
the  more  readily,  when  it  rests  on  the  traditional 
belief  of  a  poweriful  djmasty,  whose  family  pride  is 
concerned  m  maintaining  it. 

*  Austria  also  displays  the  double-headed  eagle,  oo  the  sam» 
principle  of  represeatiaf  the  Roman  Empire ;  Napoleon  assumed 
the  eaf  le,  as  haTiag  re-established  the  Bmpire  of  Charlemague  ; 
aad  the  eagle  of  Prussia  maybe  considered  as  aa  early  iudica- 
tion  of  the  fttf>  seeing  policy  of  the  HohensoUems  in  the  directiov 
of  another  Bmpire  of  Germany.  The  Eagle  of  America  Is 
of  another— a  bald-headed  spedsMO— like  certain  national 
virtues  "  indigeanous  to  the  sile,"  and  ia  no  wise  related  to  th» 
eagle  of  Rome." 


ANGELA. 

AN  ITALIAN  LEGEND*) 


ANY  years  ago,  in  an  old  Italian  town, 
there  lived  an  artist  named  Leonardo 
and  his  daughter,  a  fair  young  girl  of 
about  fifteen  years.  Angela  wa&  her 
name,  and  it  suited  her  well,  for  her 
sweet  face,  in  its  pale  purity,  and  the  bright 
waves  of  her  golden  hair,  were  just  what  we 
mieht  picture  to  ourselves  as  belonging  to  angels. 
Still  more,  however,  in  the  innocence  of  her 
heart  than  in  the  beauty  of  her  countenance  did 
Angela  resemble  God's  guardian  spirits,  after 
whom  she  was  named.  The  blessings  of  the 
poor  followed  her,  for  it  was  her  delight  to 
minister  to  their  wants,  and  many  a  wretched 
death-bed  was  cheered  by  her  presence  and  the 
words  of  hope  and  consolation  which  fell  from  her 
lips. 

Leonardo,  her  father,  was  a  proud,  stem  man^ 
whose  whole  soul  was  given  up  to  ambition  and 
the  love  of  fame.  Although  he  delighted  in  paint- 
ing  pictures  of  Our  Lady  and  the  saints,  it  was 
merely  that  thev  should  be  admired  by  men  and 
add  to  his  earthly  renown.  The  sweet  counten- 
ance of  the  Infant  Jesus,  when  it  smiled  upon 
him  from  the  canvas,  awakened  no  thrill  of  love 
in  the  heart  of  the  proud  artist ;  he  only  felt  a 
glow  of  pride  that  his  was  the  hand  that  painted 
so  exquisite  a  picture. 

Next  to  his  own  genius,  Leonardo  gloried  in 
that  of  Albrecht,  his  pupil,  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  successor,  and  the  person  to  whom  he  should 
entrust  the  completion  of  any  works  which  might 
remain  unfinished  at  his  death.  Albrecht  was  a 
German,  a  handsome  youth,  with  a  broad,  fair 
brow  that  bore  the  impress  of  genius,  and  an  eye 
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kindlia^  with'  iosfaration*  Hpwas  an  orphan, 
and  his  homo  vas  with  Leonardo.  Angela  and 
be  had  now  lived  beneath  the  same  roof  for 
years ;  she  was  quite  a  child  when  first  he  knew 
her,  and  yet  even  then  she  had  made  a  place  in 
his  heart.  Every  day  she  had  grown  dearer  to  him, 
until  now,  in  the  dawn  of  her  womanhood,  her 
presence  seemed  the  very  sunshine  of  his  exist* 
ence* 

The  young  girl  loved  him  also  with  true  affec- 
tion, but  as  yet  it  was  only  with  the  calm  love  of 
a  sister;  and  it  was  with  a  clear,  unconscious 
glance  that  she  looked  into  the  eyes  which,  when 
they  turned  upon  her,  were  unfatnomable  in  their 
depths  of  tenderness. 

Leonardo  mixed  but  little  in  society ;  his  cold, 
proud  bearing  seemed  to  chill  all  those  who  ap- 
proached him,  and  if  men  accorded  him  their 
praise,  he  cared  but  little  for  themselves.  He 
lived  in  a  strange,  old-fashioned  villa,  which 
stood  alone  and  remote  from  other  dwellings ;  and 
here,  almost  shut  out  from  the  world,  with  no 
companions  save  her  father  and  Albrecht,  Angela 
had  lived  a  peaceful,  happy  life,  with,  however, 
one  sorrow  weighing  heavily  on  her  heart.  Grave 
and  pious  beyond  her  years,  it  was  a  pain  akin 
to  anguish  that  the  girl  observed  how  the  thirst 
for  fame  was  corrupting  her  father's  heart ;  and 
fervently  did  she  pray  that  he  might  find  the 
emptiness  of  human  applause  and  learn  to  work 
for  a  higher  and  holier  motive.  Every  evening 
at  the  benediction  hour,  when  she  knelt  before 
Our  Lady's  altar  in  the  church  which  was  close 
by  her  home,  she  implored,  with  never- tiring 
faith,  the  grace  of  conversion  for  her  father. 

Time  went  past,  however,  and  her  prayers  were 
not  answered ;  it  seemed  as  though  they  never 
would  be,  for  the  shadow  which  had  fallen  upon 
Leonardo's  soul  grew  darker  and  darker  until  it 
seemed  to  stand  between  him  and  every  glimpse 
of  what  was  good  and  holy;  religion  was  ne- 
glected, and  every  thought  of  his  soul's  welfare 
forgotten.  Angela  wept  and  was  patient,  and 
prayed  on  ;  evening  after  evening,  when  the  twi- 
light crept  into  the  quiet  church,  and  the  air  was 
fiill  of  fragrant  incense  and  sweet  music,  the 
same  earnest  prayer  rose  up  to  heaven  before 
Our  Lady's  altar. 

"  Oh,  mother  I  change  his  heart." 

The  church  where  Angela  prayed  was  a  very 
beautiful  one,  nch  in  all  Uie  picturesque  beauty  of 
arch  and  pillar  and  stained  glass,  through  which 
the  sun  shone  a  soft  and  mellow  beam.  The  altar 
was  of  the  purest  white  marble,  upon  its  broad  slab 
knelt  sculptured  angels,  supporting  a  canopy  of 
wrought  gold,  beneath  which  reposed  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  Above  the  altar  was  a  large,  vacant 
square,  which  seemed  intended  for  a  picture,  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  shortly  to  be  filled  by  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Leonardo 
had  been  chosen  as  the  artist,  and  requested  to 
use  his  utmost  skill  to  make  the  picture  worthy  of 
so  prominent  a  place  in  so  splendid  a  temple. 
The  proud  soul  of  the  artist  swelled  within  him, 
and  he  determined  to  paint  so  magnificent  a  pic- 
ture that  the  whole  world  should  be  amazed  at  its 
beauty,  and  declare  him  to  be  the  first  of  living 
arti»rts. 

Foo'ish    Leonardo!    Was   this    the   spirit    in 


which  to  approach  the  delineation nf  hecivho,!^ 
her  huQ^Uty,  was  exalte4  ?    . 

One  bright  summer  evening  Angela,  her  fathQ 
and  Albrecht  sat  together  in  the  itudio  paiotb^ 
Angela  soon  laid  down  her  brushes  and  sat « 
her  forehead  resting  on  her  hand  watching  hi 
father.    Albrecht  had  ceased  to  work,  and 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Angela,  and  far  away  in 
future  a  vision  rose  before  him  of  a  home  i 
the  borders  of  his  own  blue  Rhine— a  home 
seemed  a  very  heaven  upon  earth,  sanctifiof 
the  presence  of  Angela,  his  wife. 

Leonardo  alone  seemed  absorbed  in  his  p| 
ing.  He  was  working  at  his  great  pv^ 
which  was  now  pretty  far  advanc^— io  hct, 
was  almost  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
Virgin's  face,  which  was  merely  sketched  in,  a 
seemed  as  though  it  had  been  frequently  em 
It  represented  a  woman  clothed  with  thessa, 
moon  beneath  her  feet,  and  upon  her  ' 
crown  of  twelve  stars. 

Leonardo  worked  on  in  silence  for  a  long  da 
he  touched  and  retouched  the  azure  drapery, 
golden  tinted  clouds,  the  silverv  crescent  of 
moon.  Then  he  drew  a  long  breath  and  n 
mured  to  himself : 

"This  picture  shall  earn  for  me  a  fame 
will  endure  as  long  as  time  shall  last;  myni 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  encircled  by  a  habl 

He  started  as  Angela  made  some  slight  mi 
ment,  for  he  had  quite  forgotten  her  presence 
that  of  Albrecht. 

"  Leave  me,  my  children,"  he  said  harrio 
"I  wish  to  be  alone;  I  am  going  to  paint 
face  of  my  {»cture.  Is  it  not  your  hour,  An^ 
for  going  to  church  ?  *' 

Albrecht  left  the  studio  immediately, 
Angela,  too,  rose  and  was  about  to  follow 
when  a  sudden  impulse  made  her  turn  back. 

"My  own  dear  father,"  she  said,  "will 
not  kneel  and  pray  before  you  attempt  to  | 
this  heavenly  face?  Make  an  offering  of 
picture  to  Our  Lord,  and  ask  Him  for  inspic 
to  paint  the  face  of  His  mother." 

Leonardo  frowned ;  he  was  in  no  hurooci 
interrupted,and  he  impatiently  waved  his  ' 
awav. 

Albrecht  was  waiting  in  the  garden  for 
This  was  to  him  the  happiest  hour  of  the 
when  his  studies  over,  he  was  at  hberty  to 
with  her  to  the  church,  and  kneel  by  her 
during  the  benediction.  She  came  walking 
with  a  slow  and  listless  step,  and  Albrecht  s 
when  he  saw  her  face  pale  and  streaming  with 
— that  face  upon  which  he  had  never  be£ore  »^ 
cloud.  His  heart  ached  to  witness  her  di^ 
of  which  he  knew  too  well  the  cause,  and 
tried  to  comfort  her  as  they  went  along ;  hut 
only  shook  her  head  in  mournful  silence. 

••  Alas,  no  !  "  sha  said  at  last,  "  he  will 
change ;  1  e  has  no  thought  but  for  his  art 
hope,  no  desire,  but  for  earthly  fame."        __^^ 

•*  Still,  you  must  not  >despair,  dear  Angd 
replied  f  er  companion.    •*  God,  in  His  own  v^ 
will  charge  your  father's  heart;  trust aD  to 
Providence." 

**  Ah !  if  I  could  but  think  so,"  said  the^ 
ing  girl.  '*  What  would  I  not  give  for  this  '^ 
hope  1 " 
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"Fear  not,  Aogela/'  said  Albrecht.  "God 
iriH  accept  the  prayers  of  the  child  for  her 
father." 

"  Prayers ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Alas,  what  are 
BY  poor  prayers  J  I  would  give  everything,  even 
we  itself,  for  my  dear  father's  good." 

She  paused ;  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike 
ler;  a  light  as  if  from  above  seemed  to  brighten 
cr  coaotenance ;  she  stood  for  a  moment  as  if 
jspired. 

"Yes,  Albrecht,"  she  said  at  last,  •'!  shall  ask 
K  Lord  to  take  my  life  as  the  price  of  my  father's 
Bul ;  it  is  the  most  precious  thin^  I  have  to  offer, 
•dl  think  it  would  be  accepted.  ' 
^Your  life,  Angela !  **  he  cried  in  horror,  "your 
§1  Ah,  dear  Angela,  you  dare  not  fling  away 
||tife,  even  for  such  an  end." 
^should  not  fling  it  away,  dear  Albrecht," 
■said,  half  smiling.  "  I  should  merely  offer  it 
ItiK  altar  foot,  in  exchange  for  that  which  is 
tnitelj  more  precious.  It  is  a  poor  sacrifice  for 
»«reat  a  boon." 

5But,  Angela,"  he  answered,  and  his  voice 
tmbled  and  grew  husky  with  emotion,  "my  love, 
f  daribg,  your  life  is  my  life ;  how  could  I  live 
you  were  gone  ?  " 

Ihegirl  looked  up,  wondering,  in  his  face.  He 
vsed  a  moment,  and  then,  unable  to  restrain 
■self,  he  poured  out  with  passionate  earnestness 
I  story  of  his  love. 

She  seemed  puzzled  and  almost  frightened  by 
i  vehemence;  the  words  he  had  spoken  met  with 
lesponsive  echo  in  her  heart.  Childlike  as  she 
0,  she  knew  nothing  of  a  deep  and  burning  love 
tthis. 

"Dear  Albrecht,"  she  said,  at  last,  "you  are 
7  good  to  love  ine  so  much,  and  feel  so  grieved 
tt  1  should  die ;  but  we  shall  meet,  I  hope,  in 
^aven— you  and  I  and  my  father.  Albrecht,  dear 
9ther,  do  not  look  so  sad ;  I  am  not  going  to 
i this  moment." 

they  had  reached  the  church  by  this  time ;  the 
k  were  already  ringing,  and  Angela,  as  she 
tered,  offered  him  the  holy  water,  with  a  bright 
nle. 

Be  never  forgot  that  smile ;  long  years  after, 
)en  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  hair  was  gray, 
Imemory   lingered   like   a    sunbeam    in    his 

li  turned  away — he  was  too  strongly  agitated 
f)  and  kneel  down  among  the  quiet  crowd 
fin  the  church.  Walking  quickly  through  the 
^  until  he  found  himself  outside  the  town,  he 
^ed  to  the  sea- shore,  where  he  sought  out  a 
oely  nook  among  the  rocks.  It  was  an  old 
vourite  haunt ;  he  had  often  come  here  to  listen 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  as  they  broke 
his  feet,  and  build  up  pleasant  day-dreams  of 
ve  and  future  fame ;  now  a  mysterious  voice  was 
^ling  at  his  heart,  and  all  these  visions  were 
>Qe  for  ever ;  that  a  darkness  had  fallen  on  his 
e.  even  as  the  clouds  of  night  were  creeping  over 
e  Sicilian  hills,  swallowing  up  the  golden  sunset 
their  blackness. 

T]he  benediction  was  over ;  but  Angela  still  re- 
amed praybg  in  the  silent  church  ;  the  daylight 
ded  away,  and  long  after  the  twilight  had 
iepened  into  night  the  glimmer  of  the  sanctuary 
nnp  shone  down  upon  her  white  dress,  as  she  re- 


mained prostrate  before  the  alUfy  offering  up  the 
sacrifice  of  her  young  life% 

Meanwhile,  how  faced  it. with  Leonardo  ?  Has 
he  painted  the  face  which  wa3  to  immortalize  him 
—a  face  worthy  to  represent  Her;  whose  beed  shall 
crush  the  serpent's  bead?  LeC  ua  look: into  his 
studio  and  see.  -       / 

Nay !  surely*  this  looks  not  like  it ;  his  brows 
were  knit,  his  hands  clenched,  his  cheek  boms 
with  a  dark- red  flush,  and  he  paces  the  room  with 
rapid  strides.  Once  more  he  seizes  the  pencil 
and  begins  to  draw ;  his  hand  shakes ;  he  tries 
to  steady  it ;  his  eye  blazes,  and  again  he  tries. 
It  is  of  no  use.  Away  1  he  smashes  the  crayon 
against  the  tiled  floor,  and  flines  himself  in  de- 
spair upon  the  cushion  of  his  sofa. 

**  My  God  1 ''  he  groans,  '*  I  am  ruined,  baffled, 
lost.  Oh,  cursed  be  the  weak  fingers  that  will 
not  second  the  busy,  bursting  brain !  I  am 
ruined,  ruined  1  I  cannot  paint  the  face  that 
haunts  me." 

The  Italian  summer  night  went  quickly  over. 
Angela,  when  she  rose  from  her  knees,  could  see 
the  first  streak  of  dawn  stealing  along  the  sky. 
By  the  time  she  had  reached  her  fathers  house  it 
was  almost  daylight.  As  she  crept  softly  upstairs, 
so  as  not  to  awaken  anyone,  a  sound,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  studio,  made  her  start 
and  pause.  Another !  She  pushed  open  the  door, 
which  stood  ajar,  and  there,  stretched  upon  the 
sofa  lay  her  father,  his  hands  clasped  above  his 
head,  and  his  cheek  burning  with  a  feverish  glow, 
moaning  and  murmuring  to  himself : 

'*  Lost,  ruined  I    I  cannot  do  it  I  " 

Angela  raised  his  head  and  laid  it  down  upon 
a  cool,  soft  pillow ;  she  bathed  his  biuming  temples 
with  fresh,  iced  water,  and  gradually  the  moaning 
ceased,  and  he  seemed  to  fall  into  a  gentle  and 
refreshing  sleep.  She  guessed  what  was  the 
matter ;  the  blotted  face  of  the  picture  and  the 
broken  pencil  told  their  own  tale.  Angela  was 
tired  with  her  long  watching  in  the  church ;  she 
brought  a  low  seat  and  placed  it  beside  her 
father*s  couch,  so  that  she  could  rest  her  head 
against  his  pillow  and  hold  hia  hand  in  hers. 
Sweet  fancies  floated  through  her  brain  as  she  sat 
and  watched  the  early  sunshine  flooding  its  glory 
through  the  western  sky.  Down  through  the  rosy 
morning  clouds  there  seemed  to  beam  upon  her 
the  vision  of  a  face,  so  perfectly  lovely;  so  beam- 
ing with  heavenly  sweetness,  that  she  dropped 
her  dazzled  eyes  beneath  the  radiance  of  its 
beauty.  »      • 

*•  S^//a  Matutina**  she  whispered,  •'  Ora  fro 
nobis:' 

''Angela,  Anj^ela/'  said  a  sweet  voice  at  her 
side. 

She  trembled. 

"Fear  not,"  said  the  voice,  "but  look  upon 
me." 

She  looked  and  saw  a  tail  fi^re^  with  droop- 
ing wings  and  flowing .  robe,  white  and  dazzling, 
like  the  snowy  clouds  which  sometimes  hover  along 
the  edge  of  the  blue  mid-day  sky. 

"I  am  thy  guardian  spirit,  Angela,"  he  said, 
in  soft,  ringing  tones.  "Fromi  the  hour  when 
God  first  gave  thee  to  my  cafe,  a  little,  feeble, 
motherless  infant,  each  any  I  h»ve  guided  thy 
footsteps— every  night  thou  hast  slept  beneath  the 
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shadow  of  my  folded  winn;  therefdre,  fear  not, 
bat  answer  me.  Couldst  Uiou,  my  child,  picture 
to  thyself  the  face  of  her  who  was  conceived  with- 
out nn— whose  l>eattty,  clothed  with  the  sun,  thy 
proud  father,  in  the  conceit  of  his  heart,  thouj^ht 
to  give  to  the  world  upon  yonder  canvas  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes !  "  whispered  Angela ;  "  I  have  seen 
in  my  dreams  a  face  so  gloriously  lovely,  that  it 
could  only  belong  to  the  mother  of  my  Goia ;  would 
I  had  the  skill  to  paint  it  I " 

**  Take  up  the  pencil,*'  said  the  angel,  pointing 
to  her  fathers  broken  crayon,  *\  and  try ;  I  myself 
will  guide  thy  hand.  It  is  only  the  pure  of  heart, 
such  as  thee,  my  child,  who  are  worthy  to  paint 
the  beauty  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  He ' '  (point- 
ing to  her  father)  "  cannot  picture  it,  even  to  his 
own  soul ;  for  Lucifer,  the  spirit  of  pride  himself, 
is  ever  by  his  side,  and  his  dusky  shadows  hides 
from  thy  father's  sight  the  vision  that  thy  pure 
eyes  saw  painted  in  the  moraing  sky." 

Angela  did  as  the  angel  told  her.  She  lifted 
the  crayon,  and  taking  her  place  before  the  pic- 
ture, she  began  to  trace  vnth  timid  hand  the  out- 
line of  that  wondrous  face  which  was  engraven 
upon  her  heart. 

Then  the  angel  approached  her  father,  and  laid 
his  hand  gentfy  upon  his  eyelids. 

Leonardo  gradually  awoke  from  a  calm,  re- 
freshing sleep  ;  the  pain  was  gone  from  his 
temples  and  his  hot  head  was  as  cool  as  ever 
agam.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  room  was  fiill 
of  bright  light,  and  the  air  was  like  the  breath  of 
flowers. 

His  first  glance  was  toward  his  picture.  An^la 
stood  before  it,  painting ;  the  angel  by  her  side, 
his  hand  guicUn^  hers,  and  the  shining  Heht  of 
his  countenance  illumining  her  fissure  and  puiying 
like  a  halo  round  her  golden  head.  Leonardo 
gazed  in  wonderment ;  a  veil  seemed  torn  from  his 
eves ;  he  looked  into  his  own  heart  and  saw  its 
blackness,  and  he  knew  why  it  was  pure  Angela 
was  chosen  in  his  place.  Me  bent  his  head  and 
went  long  and  bitterly ;  but  he  owned  the  justice 
of  his  sentence  and  prayed  to  be  forgiven.  Again 
the  angd  approached  and  touchea  his  eyelids, 
and  Leonardo  fell  back  upon  his  pillow  once  more 
asleep. 

When  he  again  awoke  it  was  evening.  Angela 
was  on  her  low  seat  beside  the  couch ;  her  face 
lay  close  to  his,  and  his  hand  pressed  between 
her  own.  She  lay  so  still  and  looked  so  pale  that 
Leonardo  was  friehtened. 

**  Angela,  my  daughter,  awake,"  he  said. 

''Oh!  I  have  dreamed,"  she  answered,  "so 
sweet  a  dream,  dear  father.  I  thought  I  was 
painting  the  face  of  your  great  picture,  and  that 
my  Guardian  Aneel  guided  my  hand.  The  face 
I  painted  vras  so  lovety,  that  its  beauty  sank  deep 
into  mv  heart,  and  when  I  had  finished  it  seemed 
to  smile  upon  me  and  beckon  me  away.  Oh  1  let 
me  sleep,  that  I  may  see  it  once  more." 

She  £dl  back  faintmg,  and  Leonardo  bent  over 
her  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

Gently  he  lifted  up  his  darling  and  bore  her  to 
her  own  little  room,  where  he  laid  her  on  the 
white  curtained  bed,  calline  her  by  every  endear- 
ing name,  and  tenderiy  dbafing  her  hands  and 
feet,  which  were  fast  becoming  cold.  It  was  of 
no  nse;  never  again  wo^uld  Sie  blue  eyes  open 


upon  the  light  of  this  lower  worid.  Aosda'i  iien- 
fice  had  been  accepted :  the  angd  bad  snnes- 
dered  his  charge  at  the  foot  of  the  thmiie.  She 
was  dead. 

Leonardo  called  vrildl}r  upon  Alhrecht,  vlio 
came  silently  to  the  bedside,  his  heart  tootnlr 
warning  him  what  he  was  to  see  there.  Afl 
through  the  nig-ht,  in  his  lonely  watct  among  tk 
rocks,  that  lifeless  form,  with  its  doaed  eytlidi 
and  drooping  Hmbs,  had  been  before  him,  ha 
agony  too  deep  for  tears,  he  drew  the  goldwkid 
upon  his  breast,  and  pressed  upon  the  bttfO^ 
Ups  his  first  and  only  kiss. 

The  picture  was  placed  in  the  chtuch  m  iht 
day  of  her  funeral,  and  while  they  chaiotilfd  tk 
Hequiem  for  her  soul,  Leonardo  nsade  a  solea 
vow  that  he  would  for  ever  give  up  all  t!ioii|f!iti  i 
that  earthly  fame  for  the  love  of  which  k  faa4 
well  nigh  lost  his  immartal  soul. 

Alhrecht  lived  to  earn  a  world-wide  TenowB  u 
a  painter,  but  no  woman  ever  called  him  basbiiiJ 
Angela  had  been  to  him  the  type  of  all  tliat  wn 

food  and  beautiful,  and  he  never  sought  anoEkt- 
he  lives  again  in  the  pictures  he  has  left  beJiflii 
him.  He  excelled  in  painting  lovely  fa^' 
young,  saintly  heads,  encircled  by  goMeD  k 
all  of  which  bear  more  or  less  Ekeneas  to  tis 
Angela ;  in  one,  especially,  a  S*  Agues,  he 
reproduced  that  last  loving  smile  he  ever 
upon  her  lips.  The  deep,  solemn  eyes, as' 
grew  beneath  his  brush,  always  seemed  to  feia 
wear  a  warning  look,  and  bid  him  beware  j( 
Leonardo's  sin ;  and  so  well  did 
warning  that  his  name  is  uokoown 
Leonardo,  too,  has  been  forgotten  ; 
vow  he  made  beside  his  daughter's  bier.  Minrl 
beautiful  picture  found  its  way  into  the  chuidiei 
cathedrals  of  his  native  land^  the  painter  of  f* 
was  unknown.  People  used  to  ask  the  -'" 
name,  but  no  one  could  tell  it.  They  i 
pected  that  they  were  painted  by  tbe  M  p 
fiaired  monk,  whom  they  so  oftco  saw  feid 
by  a  grass^gxown  gr^vSi  that  was  marked  M^ 
a  pale  man:ile  cross,  upon  which  was 
the  name  of  "Angela/* 


him  beware  I 
I  he  heed  HA 
wn  ta  poii^ 

I ;  be  kept  a) 


How  TO  Become  Prosperous,— Let  %m 

youth  be  taught  some  useful  art  aad  ttiM 
to  industry  and  thrift-  Let  every  younf  ~** 
lay  aside  and  keep  sacredly 
portion  of  his  earnings,  Lei 
out  with  a  determination  to  engage 
for  himself  as  soon  as  he  can, 
small^  safe  way,  aod  extend 
experience  will  teach  you  is  advraitJig**^ 
Keep  your  own  books  and  know  coususl^l 
what  you  ar^  earning  and  just  where  fj 
stand.  Do  not  marry  until  in  receif^J 
a  tolerably  certain  income^  sufikieut  to 
on  comfortably^  Let  eve*y  man  who  is 
buy  a  farm  on  which  to  bring  up  bas 
It  is  from  the  farm  the  best  men  a«  ' 
out,  morally  and  intellectiially.  Bear  in 
that  your  business  caaoot  h^  perma 
prosperous  unless  you  share  its  adf»fit*f^ 
equally  with  your  customers. 
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"THS    OLD    FAMILIAR    AIRS    OF    LONG    AGO.' 


aggies    gomanct. 


SOTHING  is  more  mortifying  to  a  person, 
especially  if  that  individual  is  a  maiden 
lady  of  thirty-five,  than  the  conscious- 
B  that  others  begin  to  think  her  too  old  for  the 
icty  of  young  people.  It  is  "laying  on  the 
If"  that  is  by  no  means  agreeable. 
it  least  such  was  my  feeling  as  I  glanced  at 
invitation  to  a  little  moonlight  excursion  on 
lake,  which  was  handed  by  John  while  we 
e  seated  at  our  cosy  breakfast-table  in  Rose 
tage  one  lovely  morning  in  June.  The  note 
5  directed  to  Miss  Amy  and  Miss  Polly  Cooke, 
ch,  of  course,  would  not  include  Margaret 
>ke,  spinster.  The  last  word  I  pronounced 
45 


almost  audibly,  with  a  bitter  smile,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Polly,  my  youngest  and 
pet  sister. 

"  Maggie,  does  your  head  ache  this  morning?  " 
she  asked. 

How  my  heart  yearned  over  my  favourite  sister, 
the  very  image  of  her  lost  father ! 

We  were  now  laying  aside  the  sable  robes  worn 
for  three  years  in  token  of  our  loss  ;  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  should  always  wear  the  sober  tints  of 
*'  second  mourning,"  and  in  my  inmost  soul  the 
memory  of  that  idolized  parent  would  ever  be 
enshrined. 

My   own   mother   I   cat^^feecfepiBll^f^^te 
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drooped  and  faded  when  I  was  an  infant ;  and 
my  stepmother,  kind  and  indulgent  as  she  ever 
was  to  me,  was  not  one  to  call  forth  the  ardent 
affection  which  few  had  power  to  awaken  in  my 
heart.  '  Gentle,  dignified  and  reserved,  she  had 
bequeathed  the  same  characteristics  to  her  eldest 
child,  Amy.  But  Polly  was  like  our  father ;  the 
same  buoyant  spirit,  the  same  dark,  curling  hair, 
and  eyes  of  laughing  blue. 

I  thought  of  all  this  as  I  watched  her  fondly  on 
that  June  morning,  and  recalled  how  I  had  been 
a  second  time  orphaned,  when  her  mother  was 
taken  from  us  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  that  time, 
when  Polly  was  four  years  old,  she  had  been  to 
me  as  much  a  daughter  as  a  sister. 

Amy,  who  was  five  years  her  senior,  had 
alwavs  been  so  self-reliant  and  womanly  that  I 
coula  never  regard  her  as  needing  that  loving 
watchfulness  that  our  younger  sister  seemed  to 
require ;  and  the  relation  between  us  could  never 
be  so  tender  and  affectionate. 

As  I  reflected  thus,  long  after  we  had  left  the 
breakfast-room,  and  were  seated  in  our  little 
morning-room,  I  reasoned  with  myself  that  it  was 
but  natural  that  I  should  be  omitted  in  the 
plans  for  the  enjoyment  formed  by  the  young 
people  of  Hollewelf.  The  mothers  were  not  in- 
vited with  their  daughters.  Why  should  I  expect 
to  go  with  Polly,  my  sister  child  ? 

These  reflections  made  me  more  calm  and  con- 
tent, and  I  could  bid  my  sisters  a  smiling  adieu 
when  they  left  me  early  in  the  evening. 

Polly  came  back  to  give  me  a  second  kiss,  and 
whispered : 

"  I  wish  you  were  going,  too,  my  old  darling !  " 

"  Old  I "  I  repeated  to  myself,  **  yes,  that  is  the 
word." 

And  that  night  I  looked  more  attentively  than 
was  my  wont  into  my  mirror,  and  tried  to  realize 
that  I  deserved  the  epithet.  But  I  saw  no  silver 
in  my  daric,  heavy  braids,  and  but  few  lines  of 
care  on  my  broad  forehead.  Anyhow,  my  heart 
felt  young,  and  with  a  sigh  I  tried  to  realize  that 
I  must  accept  the  position  in  which  of  necessity  I 
was  placed. 

The  next  morning  my  sisters  were  eager  in 
their  recitals  of  the  charming  walk  and  the  de- 
lightful sail  by  moonlight.  There  had  been  a 
pleasant  company. 

"  Oh,  Maggie,"  said  Polly,  "do  you  know  we 
saw  an  old  friend  of  yours  ?  And  he  is  coming  to 
call  on  you  to-dav." 

**  An  old  friend  of  mine  ?  "  I  queried. 

"Yes,"  Amy  replied.  "Mr.  Benson;  he  is 
visiting  at  the  rarkinson's,  and  has  just  returned 
from  along  tour  abroad." 

"  James  Benson  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible!" 

I  felt  the  blood  tingling  in  my  cheeks  as  if  I 
had  been  only  fifteen  instead  of  five-and-thirty. 
Memory  was  recalling  the  long  vanished  summer, ' 
how  as  girl  and  boy  our  days  were  spent  wander- 
ing over  hill  and  dale,  how  together  we  read  our 
favourite  authors,  played  and  sang  duets—all 
came  rushing  to  my  mind  as  I  pictured  my  boy- 
lover  since  lost  sight  of  for  many  years.  Ours  had 
been  one  of  those  youthful  attachments  which  sel- 
dom ripen  into  first  and  only  love.  They  are  often 
but  "  the  prelude  to  the  strain  before  the  song  is 


sung."  James  was  suddenly  called  to  his  dis- 
tant home,  and  I  had  seen  nim  no  more.  Yet, 
foolish  as  it  may  have  been,  I  had  always  kept 
one  comer  of  my  heart  sacred  to  his  name,  and  it 
was  with  a  strange  thrill  that  I  beard  he  was 
again  near  me,  and  that  I  soon  should  see  him. 

That  day  he  called  with  his  friend,  Hany 
Byrnes.  James  had  become  a  tall,  fine  looting 
man,  polished,  refined  and  fascinating  m  his 
manner.  I  could  hardly  identify  him  with  ^ 
slender  youth  I  had  once  known ;  but  he  refened 
so  gracefully  to  our  former  friendship,  aod  ex- 
pressed so  much  pleasure  in  renewing  the  iote- 
course  so  suddenly  interrupted  that  I  felt  at  pei- 
feet  ease. 

How  pleasant  were  the  days  that  followei 
We  called  each  other  "  Maggie  "  and  "James" 
in  the  most  friendly  way,  and  Amy  aod  Polly 
seemed  to  regard  him  in  the  most  nsteilj 
manner.  Most  of  his  evenings  were  spent  at 
our  house,  and  night  after  night  his  deep  rich 
voice  mingled  with  Polly's  or  Amy's  while  I  played 
on  the  piano  the  old  familiar  airs  he  loved  long 
ago.  I  fancied  that  my  own  voice  might  have 
lost  a  little  of  its  early  sweetness,  and  so  did  not 
attempt  to  join  the  others,  whose  melodies  were 
so  harmonious.  I  was  happv  in  being  able  to 
play  the  accompaniments  for  them. 

Other  invitations  came  as  of  yore  to  the  Mis'es 
Cooke,  and  I  was  fast  forgetting  my  age,  and  also 
old  maidenhood,  when  one  night  at  an  eveoiD| 
party  I  overheard  the  envious  and  ill«nature3 
remark : 

"  Just  see  that  Margaret  Cooke.  What  wtrth- 
ful  airs  she  does  put  on.  Trying  to  catch  Mr. 
Benson,  I  daresay.  They  used  to  be  great  friends 
years  ago,  mama  says." 

How  those  words  rang  in  my  ears  long  after  the 
lights,  the  music,  and  the  dancing  were  shut  ootl 
I  was:  alone  in  my  room.  How  I  catecbiseJ^ 
tofaeH,  and  tried  to  reason  with  my  poor  ixxSA 
heart.  Yes,  I  had  been  trying  to  be  attrr^^"^ 
and  had  appropriated  James'  attention 
matter  of  course. 

What  right  had  I  to  monopolize  his  time 
it  not  far  ihore  likely  that  he  would  choos 
or  Polly— if,  indeed,  he  were  to  pay  court 
of  us  ?    Even  this  was  by  no  means  certaio; 
might  go  again  as  suddenly  as  he  had  come; 
I  was  startkd  to  find  what  a  sad  void  his  de 
ture  would  make  in  our  circle,  and  still  more 
my  own  heart. 

"Ah,  Maggie,"  I  soliloquized,  "take 
ere  too  late." 

The  next  morning,  I  rose  with  a  new 
firm  in  my  mind ;  I  would  not  yield  to  the 
delusion  that  he  cared  for  me— would  not, 
asked,  give  my  heart.  The  world  should  not 
cause  to  laugh  at  the  silly  fondness  of  an 
maid.  Strengthened  by  these  purposes,  1 
better  fitted  for  the  trial  that  awaited  roe. 

That  very  day,  James  Benson  came,  and 
quired  for  me  alone.  I  caught  a  quick  glaad 
passing  between  Amy  and  Polly  as  1  left  til 
room,  and  there  was  a  more  rapid  polsttioQ  4 
my  heart  as  I  entered  the  cool  dim  room  wbe« 
he  was  seated. 

"Margaret,"  he  said  tenderly,  as  he  towt  af 
hand,  "  do  you  know  what  priceless  tretsufc  I 
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have  come  to  ask  ?  I  hardly  dare  to  be  so  bold, 
and  yet,  'faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady/  and  I 
must  not  lose  courage." 

"  How  very  timid  he  has  grown!  "  I  thought. 
"Can  he  Qot  see  that  he  has  but  to  speak  in  order 
to  win?" 
1  smiled  assuringly,  and  he  proceeded. 
"  Do  not  think  me  precipitate  in  ray  affection, 
though  the  acquaintance  has  been  so  brief,  for  j 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  my  feelings,  and  only  wait 
jour  permission  to  offer  my  hand  to    your  pet 
sister  Folly.    You  stand  in  the  place  of  a  parent 
to  her,  and,  therefore,  I  ask  your  consent." 
Ah,  James,  it  was  well  you  could  not  read  my 
heart  just  then ! 

With  a  mighty  effort,  I  choked  down  a  convul- 

liKsob,  and  I  replied  that  he  had  my  full  and 

I  k»  permission ;  and  adding  that  I  would  send 

I  Mf  to  him,  I  left  the  room,  a  sadder  and  wiser 

liofflan. 

I  I  have  not  much  more  to  tell.  Polly's  heart 
ns  already  given  to  the  handsome  man  so  re- 
^tly  a  stranger,  and  a  very  few  months  later 
lie  became  his  wife. 

Amy  was  the  fair  and  stately  bridesmaid,  while 
I,  with  maternal  complacency,  witnessed  the  cere- 
BMny  which  united  the  destinies  of  the  only  man 
I  had  ever  loved,  and  my  child-sister,  Polly. 
Peace  and  contentment  were  my  guardian 
ingels  that  night,  and  with  a  calm  serenity  that 

Ei  sincere  and  unaffected,  I  returned  the  fare- 
1  kiss  of  the  bridegroom,  as  he  and  his  fair 
side  started  on  their  honeymoon. 


REAL    WONDERLAND. 

SOUNDS  AND  SANDFLIES. 


[OVEL  as  were  the  many  discoveries  of 
Captain  Cook,  nothing  among  them 
was  more  wondrous  than  the  West 
Coast  Sounds  of  New  Zealand.  Since 
the  creation  of  the  world— for  count- 
ty^es — ^have  these  embowered  haunts  of  beauty 
'^  hidden  from  man's  eyes.  A  recent  traveller 
IH.— in  "  Once  a  Month,"  published  at  Mel- 
me— gives  the  following  graphic  description  : 
fit  be  thought,  he  observes,  that  there  is  nothing 
ew  under  tne  sun,  let  the  believer  in  that  dull 
octrine  go  see  these  Sounds.  The  sight  of  them 
Md  give  a  new  sensation  to  the  used-up  Sir 
fcarles  Coldstream,  and  would  probably  have 
itis5ed  that  ancient  being— who  has  so  many 
iodem  descendants  —  that  pined  for  a  new 
leasore. 

When  all  things  were  made,  and,  on  survey, 
ronounced  to  be  very  good,  nothing  was  made 
iore  for  beauty,  and  for  beaotv  only,  than  were 
»e8c  West  Coast  Sounds.  Of  utility  they  have 
one,  and  in  that  aspect  are  for  the  delight  of  a 
Detic  age  more  than  for  this  utilitarian  present 
ae.  Like  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  have  these 
:rangcly  embowered  nooks  remained  in  seclusion 
nee  their  creation.  Cook's  amazement  will  be 
lually  experienced  by  all  who  follow  him  on  this 


track.  Great  will  be  the  astonishment  how  that' 
he — grand  discoverer  as  he  was — ever  discovered 
these  Sounds.  From  the  sea  side  they  are  en- 
cased from  all  eyes  by  frowning  walls  of  danger- 
ous rock.  The  cautious  mariner  would  give  to 
such  a  coast  plenty  of  sea  room— fearing  outlying 
shoals  and  reefs;  knd  vet,  without  a  near  ap- 
proach from  seaward,  tne  well-hidden  entrances 
to  these  wondrous  bays  could  not  have  been 
found. 

On  the  land  side  man's  approach  has  been  more 
thwarted,  even  ten  times  more  so,  than  it  has  to 
seaward.  Mountains  heaped  on  mountains,  all  of 
An  impracticable  kind,  wall  in  for  ever,  from  all 
access  ihal  way,  these  Sounds  of  the  West  Coast. 
"Chaos  is  come  again ! "  will  be  the  exclamation  of 
him  who  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  sterile  mounds 
of  granite  looks  upon  the  countless  number  of 
the  like  which  lie  before  and  to  both  sides  of 
his  vantage  ground.  The  unfinished  end  of  that 
creation  when  all  things  were  chaotic—"  without 
form  and  void  "will  seemingly  have  been  dis- 
covered by  those  who  attempt,  vainly,  to  go  far 
inland  from  a  West  Coast  Sound.  That  Cook 
discovered,  explored,  and  carefully  mapped  out 
the  dozen  or  so  of  Sounds  hereabout  was,  how- 
ever, but  as  a  recreation  to  himself  ai^  crew. 
In  these  secure  bays  he  refitted  his  vessel ; 
and  found  more  than  one  herb  growing  there 
good  for  the  scurvy,  from  which  many  of  his  men 
suffered.  Let  me  sketch  what  I  saw  of  Dusky 
Sound,  one  in  the  number  of  these  bits  of  wonder- 
land, on  a  lately  made  visit. 

Turning  the  points  of  rock  which  Cook  christened 
"  Five  Fingers,"  the  vessel  threads  its  way  among 
a  net-work  of  pretty  islets  to  a  bay  of  brightest 
beauty,  to  which  the  great  navigator  gave  the 
queer  name  of  Dusky  Sound.  It  was  possibly 
cloudy,  dusky,  and  rainy  weather,  and  so  for 
days  together,  as  is  often  the  case  on  this  c6ast, 
when  Cook  stayed  there.  Seen  in  "  the  prime  of 
summer  time  *^— in  the  glory  of  sunshine  and  the 
sheen  of  blue  skies— nothing  in  the  way  of  names 
can  well  seem  more  of  a  misnomer.  Fair  indeed 
it  all  looks  on  the  bright  January  morning,  when 
we  thus  see  Dusky  Sound,  while  white  patches  of 
fleecy  clouds  are  yet  taking  a  late  sleep  on  the 
sides  of  its  surrounding  hills  and  the  loftier  bare 
granite  mountains  at  their  backs.  Its  bright 
waters  run  up  from  their  rocky  seaward  entrance 
for  twenty  miles  inland,  studded  with  islets  of 
surpassing  prettiness  all  the  way  onward  to  the 
sound's  head  at  Supper  Cove. 

Count  of  these  islets  is  soon  lost  in  the  attention 
demanded  by  surrounding  scenery.  Indeed  any 
petty  chronicling  is  not  to  one's  liking  here,  and 
as  out  of  place  as  would  have  been  the  taking  of 
Sinbad  in  the  Valley  of  Diamonds.  Nevertheless 
I  find  notes  of  such  names  given  to  these  toy* like 
islands  as  Anchor,  Petrel,  Parrot,  Pigeon, 
Cooper's,  Front,  Seal,  Indian,  Norman,  and  Use- 
less—the last  being  about  as  appropriate  to  their 
distinctive  character  as  any  of  the  others. 

Rocky  protuberances  above  the  water  appeared 
here  and  there,  deep  as  was  the  water  surrounding 
them.  They  were  seemingly  the  tops  of  buried 
mountains,  tall  as  were  those  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance on  either  side.  Hills  clothed  with  ferns, 
palms,  and  birch,  from  the  water's  edge  to  their 
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summits,  walled  us  io,  showiog  never  a  foot  of 
level  landiog  place  save  one  little  ravine,  for  all 
the  wav  up  of  our  two  hour's  exploration.  Be- 
hind these  pleasant,  picturesque  hills,  of  sJl 
heights  and  forms,  rose  steep,  sterile  mountains, 
of  frowning  appearance.  In  the  rear  of  these 
were  mountains  heaped  upoii  mountains,  and 
then  nought  but  mountams  and  mountains 
agam  as  far  as  the  e^  could  scan.  All  the 
immense  masses  of  granite,  strewn  about  in  such 
multitude,  were  alike  awe-striking  in  their  utter 
barrenness  and  desolation. 

Landed  for  awhile  on  the  hill  sides,  we  scramble 
about  among  the  ferns  and  palms,  sinking 
knee  deep  in  the  decayed  vegetation,  which  here 
clings  to  Its  stony  substratum  as  does  lichen  to  a 
rock.  Here  we  meet  with  a  strange  fowl  called 
the  kakapo,  and  a  wood  hen,  which  seem  quite 
undisturbed  by  our  presence.  In  the  language  of 
Selkirk,  "their  tameness  was  shocking  to  see," 
in  the  cool,  unconcerned  way  in  which  they 
treated  the  novel  sight  of  such  lords  of  creation  as 
we  were.  Scrambling  upwards  was  onlv  to  be  done 
by  the  aid  of  the  stems  of  the  ferns  and  palms,  the 
root  of  which  we  found  had  not  in  all  cases  got  a 
sufficient  hold  to  support  our  weight.  In  that 
case  I  came  down  more  than  once — crushing  a 
quite  headless  kakapo  at  one  time  beneath  me. 

Arrived  at  the  hilltop  the  sight  obtainable  thence 
proved  worth  all  the  trouble  taken.  Below,  to  one 
side,  lay  the  placid  waters  and  floating  islets  of 
the  beautifully  embowered  bay,  with  our  vessel 
upon  its  surface,  as  of  all  man's  work  that  was 
hereabout  visible.  Turning  thence  and  looking 
inland,  the  sight  was  one  to  "give  us  pause '' 
indeed.  It  was  as  standing  on  the  confines  of 
creation,  or  as  looking  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  of  which  the  mountainous  blocks  of  granite 
so  scattered  about  might  be  the  building  material. 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  the  eternal  hiUs  " 
could  here  be  well  realized.  These  primeval 
rocks  had  stood  as  now  seen  for  all  time,  and 
would,  undisturbed  bv  man  and  man's  doings,  so 
continue  until  the  end  of  all  things  earthly. 

At  the  one  little  ravine  before  mentioned,  which 
.  lay  between  two  steep  hills,  we  could,  having  now 
reioined  the  vessel,  discern  from  the  steamer's  deck 
a  little  patch  of  a  clearing  and  two  roughly  made 
wooden  huts.  As  the  first  sign  of  a  habitation  in 
the  extiaordinaiy  out-of-the-way  place  into  which 
we  now  entered,  the  sight  of  them  was  novel  and 
welcome.  The  streamer's  progress  now  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  a  boat  was  let  down  for  land- 
ing purposes.  We  found  that  it  was  here  that  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  fellow-passenger  was  to  be 
landed,  and  that  in  this  solitude  ne  had  for  two 
years  dwelt,  and  would  continue  to  dwell.  "  See- 
ing a  friend  home"  to  such  a  home  as  this 
had  fi;reat  attractions  for  some  of  us,  and  so 
added  more  than  himself  to  the  number  of  the 
landing  boat's  passengers.  Such  a  chance  of  an 
hour  with  Robinson  Crusoe  "at  home "  does  not 
come  twice  in  a  lifetime,  and  before  its  attraction 
even  the  dread  of  the  sandflies  and  the  certainty 
of  the  punishment  promised  by  them  was  for  the 
time  forgotten. 

Truth  IS  stranger  than  fiction,  we  all  know,  and 
yet  personal  inspection  was  necessary  to  con^nce 
oae  that  a  civilized  being,  in  the  prime  of  life  and 


of  very  presentable  appearance,  would  willingly 
so  isolate  himself  as  this  man  had  done  and  was 
doing.  For  longtime  together  he  would  see  no 
human  being,  have  no  companion  sain  his  dog, 
and  hear  no  sound  save  the  moaning  of  the  wind 
over  the  mountains  above  and  the  soughing  of 
the  waters  at  their  feet.  The  talk  we  had  wkh 
him  on  board  was  not  satisfactory  in  the  way  of 
information.  He  had  fought  against  entjomes, 
and  was  averse  to  conversation  it  seemed— in  iear 
that  it  might  lead  to  questions.  "  Don't  ens* 
examine  me  now,"  was  in  his  mouth  even  if  ok 
put  a  small  question  to  him  as  to  the  probable 
state  of  the  weather  for  the  day.  He  had  evident\; 
found  the  charms  of  solitude,  and  preferred  to 
reign  here  to  "  dwelling  in  midst  of  alanns," 
whatever  Selkirk  might  have  thought  aboot  it 
As  he  made  no  objection,  however,  to  a  visit  to 
his  huts,  some  of  us  followed  him  thither,  and  took 
stoc^k  of  the  ways  of  a  life  beyond  the  reach  of 
rates  and  taxes. 

It  was  when  seen  all  very  Robinson  Crosoeish, 
even  to  the  sight  of  a  parrot  standing  on  a  shell, 
and   several   dried   ones   hanging  around.    A 
stretcher  and   an  opossum- skin  rug  made  bed* 
stead  and  bed  enough,  and  the  shelving  that  vis 
about  held  most  of  one  man's  wants,  if  man  really  ; 
"  wante  but  little  here  below."    The  dog  that  wai  < 
here  supplied  the  place  of  Man  Friday,  and  would. . 
our  Crusoe  said,  fetch  in  a  kakopo,  or  a  wood« ; 
hen,  from  the  neigbouring  bush  whenever  desired  f 
to  do  so.    There   would  then  only  remain  tha  i 
plucking  of  the  feathers  and  the  cooldng  to  do. } 
with  the  change  of  a  kakopo  boiled  one  day  sfiij 
roasted  the  next,  and  a  wood-hen  served  simuaity.  L 
with  the  variety  of  a  stew  for  the  mtervening  diy^  ^ 
and  fish  for  the  day  following,  the  prospect,  gtf', 
tronomically  vieweia,  looked  well  enough.  Qote; 
as  good,  or  better,  was  it  than  the  mutton  iflij 
damper,  and  damper  and  mutton,  with  which 
earlier  gold-diggers  had  to  solace  themscheii 
bygone  days.    A  neighbouring  cascade  sop^ 
all  his  water  wants,  and  a  patch  of  planted 
tables  pointed  to  no  need  in  that  way.    In 
oer  of  one  hut  there  was  a  little  store  of 
not  of  an  ill-judged  selection  for  a  hermit 
papers  of  long  past  dates  were  in  another 
the  last  nunoDer  of  the  "Australasian" 
some  six  months  old. 

We  said :  "  When  we  leave  you  heie  how 
do  you  expect  it  will  be  before  you  see  "^ 
beings  again  ?  " 

He  answered :  "  The  Govemmeot  i 
'  Stella '  is  supposed  to  visit  around  the  CoiS 
periodically,  but  makes  lapses  in  such  calls,  if 
comes  when  I  am  away  among  the  hiOs  prN^^ 
pecting!" 

"You  are  prospecting,  then?— that  exfum 
much  I" 

"Yesl  I  discovered  copper  higher  op  tti 
Sound  on  the  other  side,  some  years  baA  ^^, 
vein  of  lithographic  stone  at  a  later  date  in  An^M 
direction,  but  neither  of  them  yet  pay  to  r-* 
Up  this  mount  here  I  have  found  asbestos 
which  I  may  perhaps  have  better  fortune— coi» 
up  and  see  the  place — here  is  a  8r)ecimcn  offtl 

**  Oh  1  you  have  now  explained  the  »y«toy* 
your  living  here!    The  sight  of  the  apedsn;* 
asbestos  will  do,  and  do  much  better  than  xMm 
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that  moQOt,  a  thiog  seemiog  fit  only  for  goats' 
feet  Theie's  the  steamer's  Whistle  sounding,  and 
we  most  go.  If  you  will  come  in  your  own  boat 
back  with  ns,  you  shall  have  later  oated  *  Austra- 
lasians'  than  those  in  the  comer  I  " 

"Thanks!  but  I  brought  the  later  dates  with 
De-fon'U  call  again  next  time  you  come  this 
way!" 

"Oh,  yes,  certainly!  but  don't  wait  for  us. 
Good-bye!" 

With  which  pleasantly  we  left  him  to  what 
seemed  to  os  as  a  purgatorial  and  penal  time  of 
it  b  this  awfiil  solitude.  Man  is  certainly,  we 
tbonght,  an  adaptable  creature  to  circumstances. 
We  saw  afterwards  in  an  Otago  newspaper 
M  our  hardy  pioneer  and  prospector  had  made 
CQB^Iaiot  in  headquarters  of  the  remissness  in 
fteiisits  of  the  Government  boat,  of  which  he  had 
toU  us.  We  tell  thus  of  his  whereabouts  and 
icings  free  from  all  fear  of  injuring  his  prospects — 
so  lew,  if  any,  would  care  to  follow  him  in  his 
wy  of  life.  Be  will  never  be  "  crowded  out "  in 
soch  quarters. 

Captain  Cook  records  very  favourably  of  the 
healdiy  nature  of  life  in  Dusky  Sound.  He  says 
tliat  those  of  his  crew  sick  of  scurvy  and  other  ail- 
ments here  quickly  recovered.  It  was  in  his 
search  for  vegetable  aid  to  that  end  that  he  dis- 
covered the  native  spinach  and  its  beneficial  use. 
He  ascribes  to  that,  and  to  the  climate,  and  the 
ezceUent  water  of  the  cascades,  the  quick  cures 
bcre  worked,  to  which  no  doubt  the  change  of 
•ccne  from  rough  ocean  to  the  placidity  and  pic- 
taresqucsness  of  the  Sound  much  contributed— 
oe  mmd  so  helps  to  heal  the  body. 

Leaving  the  Crusoe  settlement  we  steamed 
uong  on  our  course  upwards,  passing  the  site  of 
the  copper-lode-find  that  our  prospector  had  men- 
honed,  and  onwards  to  where  we  were  to  turn 
hack  from  Supper  Cove,  at  the  head  of  the  Sound. 
A  short  stay  there  was  improved  by  putting  out 
tte  boats  for  those  eager  to  land  on  the  little 
ptch  of  shore  to  be  seen  at  this  cove.  A  plat- 
pnn  of  stunted  rock  that  rose  from  Uie  water  was, 
Pdigging  language,  rushed  by  photographers 
pd  sketchers,  who  had  chafed  at  the  good  views 
pthe  way  up  which  the  steamer's  progress  had 
pevented  them  putting  on  paper.  That  "once 
p twice  shy"  has  some  truth  m  it  was  seen  in 
[Jpy  now  remaining  on  board,  not  so  eager  as 
1^  had  been  in  two  preceding  Sounds  to  rush 
IK^  diore.  The  fishing  parties  and  those 
wtanising  and  seeking  specimens  geological 
^ht  go  their  ways  and  be  happy— if  they  had 
me-grained  skin  to  help  to  that  condition  in 
Qior  encounter  with  the  sharp  biting  sandflies. 

For  this  was  the  third  day  of  the  Sounds,  and 
^e  sandfly  bites  of  Preservation  Inlet  had  now 
J^n— with  those  of  thin  or  irritable  cuticles— to 
aevelop  and  to  form  bumps  and  pimples  aU  over 
Mpds,  wrists,  faces,  foreheads,  and  necks.  The 
notation  and  that  necessity  for  scratching— which 
here  was  no  resisting— produced  quite  a  feverish 
tt^g  and  some  sickly  peevishness  to  the 
Jfiercrs,  who  had  another  sleepless  night  before 
hem,  and  no  hope  of  bettering  themselves  the 
j^  day.  It  was  now  voted  that  the  mosquitos' 
wi^  were  harmless  compared  with  those  of  this 
andfly,  which  seemed  to  leave  an  irritant  poison 


in  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Our  many  doctor  pas- 
sengers were  aU  appealed  to,  as  also  the  slup's 
officers  on  the  subject.  As  many  different  reme- 
dies were  recommended  as  there  are  for  rheu- 
matism, and  with  like  result.  While  one  was 
bathing  hands,  neck,  and  face,  in  vinegar,  or 
other  acid,  another  was  using  an  alkali,  and  a 
third  was  rubbing  in  salt  and  cold  tea,  as  a  medi- 
cating mixture. 

''Soda  is  the  thing,"  said  one  doctor,  while 
another  would  have  it  that  ammonia  was  the  per- 
fect cure.  Some,  so  recommended,  rubbed  car- 
bolic acid  so  much  about  themselves  that  there 
was  much  doubt  if  a  sandfly,  or  any  livine  thing, 
could  stand  the  strong  smell  they  exhaled.  One 
medico  had  brought  a  bottle  of  specific,  prepared 
expressly  as  an  antidote,  which  was  doled  out  in 
thimblenils,  and  eagerly  sought  for  and  applied, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  Essence  of  rosemary  and 
other  like  tmctures  quite  perfumed  the  ship, 
which  smelt  of  a  chemist's  shop  with  a  touch  of 
the  perfumer's,  ere  the  day  was  over.  Of  course 
there  were  thick-skinned  people  who  withstood 
the  sandfly  as  they  withstand  the  mosquito,  and 
sea-sickness,  and  vertigo,  and  other  common  ills 
of  humanity.  There  always  are  such  folks,  and 
they  are  too  often  as  senseless  inside  as  they  are 
non-sensitive  without.  They  have  their  use  in 
the  world,  these  people,  and  are  sent  into  it  for 
purposes  well  understood,  but  not  necessary  now 
to  specify. 

The  remorseful  thought  would  come  that  all 
this  irritation  of  the  skm,  and  consequently  the 
temper  also,  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  Kid 
gloves  were  useless  in  tnese  wet  places,  as  one 
wetting  spoiled  them  for  all  wearing  next  day. 
Thread  gloves  with  gauntlet  tops,  to  be  had  for 
a  trifle  at  any  drapers,  would  have  been  all  that 
was  necessary  for  the  hands  and  wrists,  while  a 
quarter-yard  of  mosquito  curtain  thrown  over  the 
head  and  tucked  under  the  coat  collar,  would 
have  sufficiently  protected  face  and  neck,  and  so 
set  the  sandffies  and  their  torture  at  defiance.  No 
one  had  thought,  however,  of  bringing  stich  pro- 
tectors. Appeal  was  made  to  the  post  capbuo 
on  board  as  one  who  had  brought  a  previous  ex- 
cursion party  here.  We  asked  of  him,  "Did 
your  people  on  the  'Hawea'  get  served  like 
this  ?  ^' 

"  Yes ;  worse  than  that,  some  of  them  had  their 
eyes  nearly  bunged  up  for  a  day  or  two,  and  their 
hands  swollen  up  so  that  they  could  barely  hold 
knife  and  fork  at  dinner !  " 

This  was  pleasant  news  indeed,  but  only  to 
those  of  Mark  Tapleyish  minds,  and  much  of 
Mark's  mental  character  was  necessary  to  what, 
in  French  phrase,  would  be  termed  "  the  situa- 
tion." The  philosophic  advice  not  to  scratch 
our  itching  skms  was  out  of  the  question  to  com- 
ply with.  It  was  either  that  or  constantly  plung- 
mg  the  hands  in  cold  water,  that  eave  even 
temporary  relief.  That  reaction  which  ensued 
made  matters  no  better,  and  indeed  much  worse 
— the  supposed  remedy  increasing  the  complaint. 
A  wit  of  our  company  remarked  that  we  should 
all  have  been  *'  happy  as  sand-boys  but  for  the 
sandflies." 

Sandflies  are,  again,  as  much  of  a  misnomer  as 
is  the  name  of  "  Dusky  "  to  this  Sound.    There 
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are  00  sands  in  the  Sounds  from  end  to  end  of 
^y  of  them.  Deep  water  runs  to  the  rocky  sides 
aU  round.  These  rocky  sides  run  downwards  in 
their  sheer  stee^ess  for  depths  unfathomed  in 
noany  places.  The  fly  itself  is  a  small  black 
i^isect  less  in  size  than  a  mosquito.     It  heralds 

,  its  approach  by  no  sound  whatever,  and  sticks, 

Jimpet-like,  wherever  it  alights.  No  brushing  off 
with  the  hand  will  remove  it.    It  must  be  picked 

.  off  with  the  Angers,  as  it  should  be,  and  not»  as 
it  is  most  generally,  dealt  with  in  that  way  of 

.  "  smashing,"  which  Gordon  proposed  for  the 
Mahdi.  In  the  excitement  of  nshing,  or  seeking 
for  fern  specimens  and  strange  birds  on  the  hill 
sides,  the  presence  of  the  little  tormentor  would 
be  overlooked,  while  it  was  upon  wrist,  neck  or 
nose,  busily  raising  a  mound  to  its  memory. 

Getting  our  passengers  aboard  again,  after  a 
two  hours'  time  of  it  on  shore  at  the  cove,  our 
vessel  retraces  its  way  down  the  Sound.    Passing 

.  into  Acheron  Passage,  between  narrow  walls  of 
lofty  rocks,  we  skirt  Resolution  Island  on  our  way 
to  the  intended  anchorage  ground  for  the  night  in 
Wet  Jacket  Arm.  All  eyes  are  directed,  ere  we 
turn  into  this  passage,  for  a  last  look  upon  Mount 
Solitary  —  a  stupendous  mountain  pile,  snow- 
coverea  at  the  top,  and  the  land-mark  of  Dusky 

.  Sound.  Its  situation  as  seen  between  two  green 
covered  mounts  had  made  it  a  pet  subject  for  our 

.  artists,  sketchers,  and  photographers. 

The  Acheron  Passage  that  we  have  now  entered 

f  upon -would  in  the  length  of  its  dark  windings  and 
deep   water   between  lofty  rocky  walls  take  us 

.  again  out  to  sea,  but  we  have  to  turn  up  an  arm 
of  it  midway  to  come  to  our  place  of  stay  for  the 
night.  Two  things  notable  are  related  of  this 
long  and  dark  looking  passage— named  after 
H.M.3-  exploration  vessel  of  that  title,  which  re< 
surveyed  these  Sounds.  One  is  that  Vancouver, 
the  famous  navigator,  ran  in  here  for  shelter  in 

•  his  ship  the  **  Discovery,"  and  here  in  safety  and 
,  seclusion. waited  the  abatement  of  the  heavy  gale 

<  outside.  The  other  is  the  sadder  tale  that  in  one 
of  the  bays  of  Resolution,  to  our  port  side,  are  to 

,  be  seen  at  low  tides  the  i^emains  that  there  lie  of 
a  wrecked  vessel.  Nothing  is  known  of  her  name 
or  aught  else  of  her  save  that  the  word  **  London" 
has  been  deciphered  on  one  part  of  her  planking. 
It  is  legendary  that  this  wreck  is  fifty  years  old, 

•  and  that  skeletons  of  her  crew  have  been  found 

•  in  the  bush  of  the  shores  around.  The  theory  is 
that  shjB  ran  in  here  for  shelter  in  a  shattered 
state,  and  here  foundered— her  people  escaping 

<  ;intQ  4iQ  bush  of  the  steep  hills  adjacent.  Whether 
they  t^ere  died  of  old  age,  or  more  probably 
from  privations,  will  never  be  known.  Life  must, 
however,  have  had  but  little  attraction  with  fio 

1  many  unsupplied  wants  as  they  would  have  to 
endurei,  and  death  in  whatever  shape  it  came  had 
probab^  little  of  terror  for  those  so  wretchedly 

.  situated. 

A  .strange  cmio  has  been  brought  on  board  by 
one  qf  our  number.  It  is  one  ioint  of  the  vertebra^ 
of  a  whale,  all  sides  of  which  have  been  overgrown 

i  with  iposf  and  lichens,  and  the  central  hollow 

:.  filled  with  prettily  growing  ferns.  The  whole  affair 

looked  <^uite  artistic  and  might  have  served  as  a 

.c^n^jDe, piece,  and  a  fine  one  too,  to  any  modern 

dinner  table«    A  pretty  pink  berry— the  "  Snow- 


berry,"  our  naturalists  calls  it— has  been  foond 
ashore  here — sprigs  of  which  are  eagerly  sought 
for  hat  and  button-hole  ornaments.  A  kiwi  has 
also  been  found— a  little  tailless  and  wingless  bird 
otherwise  known  as  the  apteryx,  and  noc  now  often 
found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Zealand  isla&ds. 
Another  ornithological  contribution  to  our  stod 
appears  in  the  tui-tui,  a  bird  something  of  thesa 
of  a  minah  but  darker  in  colour.  We  arealtogedia 
getting  materials  enough  for  a  small  museum,  nd 
our  company  are  developing  character  daily. 

All  up  and  down  the  Sound  that  we  have  passed 
through,  and  this  Acheron  passage  also,  wekue 
been  awakening  the  echoes  from  the  surrous&e 
shores.  Every  sound  from  jguns,  steam  wlustle,sa 
fog-horn,  is  repeated  again  and  again  among  tk 
distant  mountains,  at  first  loudly  and  boarsdy, 
and  then  softer  and  finer  as  it  dies  away  in  the 
distance.     In  some  spots  these  echo  enacts  so 
produced  were  of  curious  character,  and  made  as 
wish  much  to  hear  them  repeated. 

Wet  Jacket  Arm  aflforded  good  anchorage  in  i 
snug  cove  surrounded  by  rocky  walls  that  seemed 
only  to  need  roofing  in  to  make  of  the  place  | 
cathedral  on  the  grandest  scale.  The  dropping  rf 
the  anchor  was  followed  by  the  letting  down  of  the 
tjoats,  and  the  usual  rush  for  the  shore.  One  rfj 
our  artists  ominously  carried  a  kettle  and  pro-j 
visions  with  him,  as  if  to  provide  for  whatever 
might  happen.  We  wished  him  well  through  it  wiH 
those  companions  of  his  solitude— the  sand-fiiesr-; 
the  thoughts  of  which  were  now  never  a  mome^ 
absent  from  our  minds.  They  had  marked  ma( 
of  us  quite  small-pox  like,  the  pustules  being  yeq( 
disfiguring,  and  the  irriution  daily  increasiofs 
The  thick-skinned  ones  among-  us  suffered  M 
than  the  sensitive  ones— as  the  thick-headed  M^ 
always  less  than  the  sensible. 

There  were  none  with  us  but  were  glad  that 
had  seen  Dusky  Sound,  and  of  the  finewe 
that  we  had  been  favoured  with  for  a  survey  of 
many,  many  claims  to  admiration.    It  had 
great  treat  for  those  to  whom  nature's  beautiej 
a  feast,  and  her  most  picturesque  wonders  a*^ 
fying  pursuit.   To  such  the  sight  of  this 
nature— this  Dusky  Sound— would  be,  asi^ 
of  beauty,  a  joy  for  ever.    That  which  h" 
to-day  seen  would  remain  in  the  mind*s 
gallery— to  be  seen  always  there  at  will. 

It  is  Sunday,  and  the  strains  of  the  ha 
playing  sacred  music  in  the  saloon  are 
from  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Sound  in  a  very 
pressive  way.  We  are  in  one  of  nature's ' 
air  cathedrals,  in  which  are  preached 
''sermons  in  stones"  whereof  Shakspeare 
us.  In  that  sort,  with  the  solemnity  of  die! 
hills  that  so  shut  us  in  from  the  world,  wea^ 
be  thought  to  be  a  backwoods  meeting  w  xj 
valists— all  but  the  preacher,  whom  we  could  W 
weU  spare  for  a  while.  The  dread  silence  «■ 
scene  becomes  more  impressive  as  the  ^j*^ 
evening  close  around  us.  The  clouds  roH  «• 
to  sleep  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  anoj 
no  longer  see  thc^  sides  of  the  surrounduigM 
We  had  intruded  into  one  of  nature's  wwj 
into  what  was  neve^  meant  for  man^s  hawranW 
which  never  can  be  his  dwelling  fUce*  >»  r 
had  a  half  sort  of  that  feeling  wcU  know  ■ 
experience  to  all  intniders. 
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JUBERLO    TOM. 

A    GOLD-DIGGER'S     STORY. 


lUESS  we  was  about  as  rough  a  sample 
of  human  natur'  up  at  Gubbin's 
Creek  Mining  Camp  as  'most  any 
part  could  show.  For  profanity >  'ara 
work,  dirt  an*  rags  we  should  ha' 
took  the  prize  at  any  show. 

There  was  four  on  us  workin'  the  same  claim— 
tne,  Tory  Bill,  Sam  Coley,  an'  a  darned  great 
African  nigger  called  Juberlo  Tom. 

To  begin  with  me.  I  was  a  English  workin' 
Ban  as  'ad  come  out  to  the  gold  fields  for  to  try 
By  luck,  and  Sam  Coley  were  a  mate  wot  'ad 
am  out  with  me.  Tory  Bill  were  a  rather  haris- 
tocntic  young  party  as  'ad  chummed  in  with  me 
0'  Sam  on  our  way  up  from  Adelaide.  He  told 
05  he  was  the  son  of  a  parish  beetle  wot  'ad  got 
Bto  redooced  circumstances  through  refusing— on 
religious  grounds— a  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
Harchbishop  o'  Canterbury,  as  'ad  took  offence, 
an'  spoke  again  'im  to  the  War  Office  an'  the 
hime  Minister. 

Tory  Bill  were  a  cut  above  me  an'  Sam  in  the 
way  of  usin'  uncommon  long  words  an^  in  'is 
manner  like ;  but  he  turned  out  a  good  'ard- 
torkin'  pardner,  an'  when  we  took  up  our  claim 
aH  together  we  got  on  without  usin'  our  shootin' 
irons,  an^think  to  speak  of,  exceptm*  wen 
visitin'  neighbours,  or  friends,  or  sich  lilce. 

Now  about  Juberlo  Tom,  It  come  about  in 
lather  a  strange  way.  Things  'ad  been  goin' 
^  wrong  at  our  lot.  We  'ad  bored,  an*  dug, 
ind  shovelled,  standin'  sometimes  for  hours,  with 
the  water  up  to  our  waists,  cut  for  all  our  'ard 
bbour,  an'  swearin',  an'  strainin'  we'd  got 
•othink  but  'urt  backs  an'  rheumatics.  No  gold 
—none  of  the  precious  stuff  we'd  come  so  far  for 
to  get. 

"None  of  the  precious  stuff,"  savs  Tory  Bill  one 
hy,  "as  keeps  up  bishops  an^  harchbishops, 
^i^t  gaols,  queens,  an'  work-'ouses,  judges  an' 
Mse  races,  main  sooage  an'  the  'Ouse  of  Lords. 
Hone  of  tlie  precious  stuff,"  he  'oilers,  gettin'  ex- 
1^,  "  as  keeps  up  the  Bank  of  Hingerland  an' 
le  solar  system,  trial  by  jury  an"  the  Lord 
yor's  show,  Roole  Britannia  an'  the  monu- 
tat,  oyster  stalls  an'  the  rights  of  women, 
\  crokus  an'  the  'ome  for  lost  dawgs,  parish 
i-*ues  an'  the  constitootion  !  " 
!  **  Yus,"  said  Sam  Coley,  as  were  wot  Tory  Bill 
piled  a  sigh-nick  ;  '•  but  the  question  is,  wot's  to 
keep  kus  up  ?  The  on'y  thing  up  about  us  is  that 
^'re  just  about  done  up,  an'  chawed  up,  an' 
iniashed  up." 

*'  It  ain't  no  manner  o'  use  for  to  give  up,"  I 
Bays. 

"No,  it  ain't,"  says  Sam,  "  not  wen  you  ain't 
gor  nothmk  to  give  up." 

^"  We  want  more  tools,  an'  better  tools,"  says 
ToiyBiU.  ^ 

**An'  we  ain't  got  no  money,  an'  we  ain't  got 
00  credit,"  Sam  answers.  "We're  in  a  'ole,  that's 
where  we  arc." 

Then  we  all  pulls  'ard  at  our  pipes,  an'  sits 
lookin'  at  each  other.    All  of  a  sudden  we  'eerd 


somebody  comin'  along  towards  our  tent,  'oUerin' 
an'  roarin'  like  a  wild  bull — 


Ob,  de  rmasom  will  be  paid, 
An'  free  men  de  darkies  made, 
In  de  year  ob  Juberlo  I 

"  It's  a  nigger,"  says  Tory  Bill,  lookin'  out ; 
"we've  got  too  many  cussed  niggers  prowlin' 
about  this  camp.  Just  'eave  somethink  at  'im, 
Sam." 

Sam  stoops  down  an'  picks  up  a  lump  o'  ore, 
an'  'eaves  it  where  the  voice  come  from.  But  it 
didn't  fetch  our  darkey,  for  he  kep'  comin'  on, 
'oUerin'  "  De  year  ob  Juberlo !  "  Next  minute  he 
shoves  'is  'ead  in  at  the  tent,  smilin'  kinder 
benevolent,  shewin'  all  'is  great,  white,  gleamin' 
teeth. 

"Wot  the  thunder  do  yer  want  'ere?''  8a3r8 
Tory  Bill,  'eavin,  a  mutton  bone  at  the  darkey's 
'ead  ;  "  go  an'  *ave  yer  Juberlo  with  some  o'  yer 
own  cussed  black  brothers,  can't  yer,  an'  don't 
come  intrudlin'  on  white  folks." 

"  Yus,"  says  Coley,  emptying  our  last  drop  0* 
whiskey  down  'is  throat  an'  chuckin'  the  bottle  at 
the  smilin'  stranger,  "don't  come disturbin'  our 
dewotions  with  yer  Juberlo." 

I  didnk  say  nothink,  but  so's  not  to  'urt  the 
nigger's  feelin's  by  appearing  not  to  notice  'im,  I 
awailed  myself  of  a  pause  in  the  conversation  to 
shy  a  campstool  at  'im. 

The  darkey  smiled  so  benevolent  I  thought  'is 
face  would  ha'  craicked,  an'  then  he  walks  straight 
into  the  tent— a  great,  black,  wooUy-'eaded  giant 
of  a  chap— picks  up  the  stool  I'd  used  for  to  shy 
at  'im,  an'  sot  down. 

"  How  you  do,  gem'men,  eh  ?  My  name  Tom, 
Juberlo  Tom.  You  want  nuffer  partner  in  dis  yer 
claim,  eh?"  savs  the  wisitor,  smilin'  all  round 
like  a  archangel.  "  Dis  yer's  a  good  claim,  but 
you  kinder  don't  work  it  right,  want  more  tools, 
new  tools." 

Tory  Bill  looks  at  me  an'  Sam,  an'  then  he 
growls, "  Wot  the  thunder  do  you  know  about  gold 
minin',  an'  wot  tools  ha'  you  got  as  we  ain't  got 
a'ready?" 

Juberlo  Tom  put  'is  'And  in  'is  boot  an'  lugged 
up  a  brown  paper  parcel.  Undoin'  the  parcel  he 
'eld  out  a  double-'andful  of  bright,  shinm'  yellec 
boys. 

Up  we  all  jumps,  our  eyes  shinin'  like  the  gold 
in  the  niggers  black  'and. 

"  He'll  do,"  shouts  Tory  Bill ;  "  never  mind  'is 
black  hide.  Juberlo  Tom's  a  pardner  in  this  yer 
lot." 

"Juberlo  Tom,"  says  Sam  Coley,  •'  if  so  be  as 
I  'urt  either  your  feelin's  or  your  'ead  when  I 
chucked  that  bottle  at  yer  just  now,  let  bygones 
be  bygones.  Jine  this  yer  fam'ly  succle,  an'  we'll 
all  have  a  JulJerlo  together." 

"  Juberlo  Tom,"  I  says,  "wen  I  went  for  yer 
with  that  stool  as  you're  now  sittin'  on,  my  only 
reason  were 


light,  an'  I 

felt  so  much 

wanted  yer  to  get  out  o'  the  light,  so's  I  could 

see  yer  better." 

From  that  night  Juberlo  Tom  was  one  of  us,  aft* 
everythink  went  better  at  once.  I  never  see  sich 
a  'andy  feller  in  my  life.  .       ^ 
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That  very  ni^ht  he  made  us  all  a  reg' lar  good 
supper  by  stoom'  the  mutton  bone  as  Tory  Bill 
shied  at  'im,  an'  the  bottle  wot  Sam  chucked  at 
'im  he  took  an'  brought  back  full  o'  whisky,  stole 
from  a  neighbour.  As  for  work,  nothing  stopped 
'im.  We  bought  better  tools,  an'  Juberlo  Tom 
struck  out  a  fresh  lode.  He  was  workin'  away 
one  momin',  roarin'  out  'is  Juberlo  'ymn,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  he  stops, 
i  "  What's  up  with  Juberlo  Tom  ?  "  says  Coley. 

**  He's  gone  mad,'''  says  I,  for  he  was  jumpin' 
an'  roarin'  an'  'oldin'  'is  sides. 

**  He's  made  a  findl  "  shouts  Tory  Bill,  as  we 
all  run  up  to  the  nigger.    "  Gold,  by  heaven ! " 

True  enough,  Juberlo  Tom  'ad  struck  a  vein, 
an'  by  the  time  we'd  worked  out  that  claim,  every 
one  of  us  'ad  made  a  pile— and  a  good  tall  pile, 
too.  Gold  worth  thousands  o'  bright,  shinin', 
glitterin'  yeller  boys  did  we  bring  out  o'  that  claim 
as  we  thought  at  one  time  would  ha'  bin  no  good. 

At  last,  one  night,  Tory  Bill  makes  a  speech, 
and  he  savs : 

** Bojrs,^'  he  says,  "guess  our  time  at  Gubbin's 
Creek  is  about  up,  an'  as  for  me,  I'm  goin'  to 
make  tracks  for  the  old  country.  We're  a  rough 
lot  up  'ere,  all  on  us,  an'  it's  a  good  job  as  us 
four  didn't  bring  no  sorter  bloom  on  jis  wen  we 
fetched  these  3rer  diggin's,  'cos  'twould  ha'  bin 
kinder  wasted.  But  away  in  the  old  country  I've 
got  a  father— a  parish  beetle  in  redooced  circum- 
stances, as  you  may  'ave  'eerd  me  mention— like- 
wise a  old  mother,  as  always  give  me  more  than 
m)r  share  of  the  family  spankin"  wen  whippin'  was 
goin'  round.    Boys,  I'm  goin'  home  I  " 

Then  Sam  Coley,  the  sigh-nick,  ups  an'  speaks. 

**  Bovs,  leastways  Tory  Bill  and  Jack,  when  we 
knowed  each  other  fust  we  was  'ard  up.  When 
Juberlo  Tom  come  along  we  was  done  up,  chawed 
op,  smashed  up.  We've  'ad  luck,  and  now  we're 
nch  men  to  the  end  of  our  lives.  Tory  Bill's  bin 
a  good  pardner  to  all  on  us.  I  ain't  got  no  father, 
parish  Deetle  or  otherwise,  an'  I  ain't  got  no 
mother,  spankin'  or  otherwise,  but  there's  a  little 
damation  village  in  Essex  as  I  ain't  seen  for 
many  a  long  da)r,  with  a  little  churchyard,  where 
someone's  sleepin'  as  used  to  love  me  very  true 
an'  very  dear,  long  afore  I  was  a  drinkin',  swear- 
in'  digger.  An'  rim  a-goin'  'ome  with  Tory  Bill. 
An'  wot  the  blazes  am  I  cry  in'  about  ?  "  he  says, 
as  he  drawed  'is  sleeve  across  'is  eyes. 

I  smoked  my  pipe  out,  an'  then  i  says : 

"  Boys,"  I  says,  **  'ear  to  me  a  minute.  Tory 
Bill,  likewise  Sam  Coley,  likewise  Juberlo  Tom, 
I  feel  as  though  as  we've  all  bin  together  in 
a-gettin'  of  our  dust  we  shouldn't  be  parted  now 
we've  got  our  dust. 


auccle  ? 

Then  we  all  looks  at  Juberlo  Tom  for  a  answer. 
He  were  a  strange  chap,'^is  darkey,  an'  'ad 
never  told  us  anythink  about  'isself  since  we 
knowed  'im,  which  were  uncommon  strange  in  a 
nigger.    He  sot  with  'is  face  buried  in  'is  'ands. 

"Juberlo  Tom,"  says  Tory  Bill,  "are  you 
comin'  along  o'  yer  old  old  pardners  >  " 

Then  Juberlo  Tom  'as  'is  say,  still  keepin'  'is 
woolly  'ead  buried  in  'is  'ard  black  'ands. 


"  'Way  down  ole  Virginny  I  was  a  due. 
ran  awav.  But  'way  down  ole  Virgixnij  u  ^ 
girl  dat  I  love— a  slave.  I  got  mone?  now,  pkol 
money  to  buy  de  freedom  ob  de  gin  I  kme,  13 
Sam  Coley  love  de  girl  dat  am  sleej^'  b  ( 
English  churchyard.  Juberlo  Tom  gois' '« 
down  ole  Virginiiy." 

We  aU  knowed  wot  he  meant. 

"Juberlo  Tom,"  said  Sam  Coley, wiA da 
lines  down  'is  face  where  the  tears  was  villi 
the  dirt  away,  '*  Juberlo  Tom,  shake  'aiid>-«oi 
found  yer !  '^ 

The  next  day  we  made  tracks  for  AdcUl 
Wen  we  got  there  we  found  a  fast  ship  ieaifr 
sail  for  London. 

"Juberlo  Tom,"  says  Sam  Coley,  "ship  A 
of  us  'stead  o'  waitin'  for  a  ship  to  take  yoi 
ole  Virginny  the  straight  route.  Then  111  kl 
England  with  yer  for  ole  Virginny,  an'  the  ir' 
of  a  'undred  damation  slave-owners  shan't  it 
'tween  you  an'  the  girl." 

Sam  meant  it,  an'  we  all  four  left  aboard 
"  Boomerang,"  Cap'n  Richard  Preece,  'omei 
bound. 

Afore  we  left,  nothink  would  satisfy  lob 
Tom  but  changin'  all  the  property  he  cc 
bright  gold  pieces ;  an'  with  these  sover^oi 
filled  a  large,  wide,  leather  pouch,  shaped  Kl 
belt,  to  buckle  round  the  waist,  like  I  fe  se 
good  many  diggers  use  for  safety's  sake, 
belt  Tom  never  took  off,  but  always  wore  bod 
safely  round  him. 

Soon  as  we  ^ot  fairly  off,  Juberlo  Tom  set 
to  get  made  frisky  with  joy  an'  excitenent 
used  to  laugh  an'  romp  an'  play  like  a  hoji 
as  for  'is  Juberlo  'ymn,  he  become  a  uabean 
nuisance.  Fust  he  took  to  roarin'  it  on  dedC| 
Cap'n  Preece  ordered  'im  to  'old  'is  rov, 
chucked  a  swab  at  'im.  Then  he  got  up  Mi 
roared  "  De  year  ob  Juberlo  "  from  the  yaidi 
but  the  sailors  trimmin'  the  sails  throwedi 
down.  'Arf-an-hour  arterwards  we  'eerd  a 
rumblin  noise  down  in  the  'old,  an'  it  ti 
to  be  Juberlo  Tom  singin'  'is  'ymn  down  i 
the  ballast : 

Oh,  de  ransom  will  be  paid. 
An*  free  men  de  darkies  madsb 
In  de  year  ob  Jirf»eri«b 

But  the  rummiest  thing  was  the  nigger 
cap'n's  little  daughter.    He  come  up  to  ss 
day  an'  says,  "  you  come  see  de  piccanisof 
cap'n's  piccaninny— my  little  piccanioDj." 
he  walked  tiptoe  to  where  she  was  lyin',  < 
up  on  a  soft  seat  Juberlo  Tom  'ad  made  i 
under  a  awnin*.    ^e  was  fast  asleep— a ^ 
four-year-old   child,  with  'er   tiny  white  *\ 
'oldin'  a  picter  Tom  'ad  drawed  for  'cr;  'er 
a  little  open,  showin'  'er  tiny  white  teeth, 
with  'er  'air  playin'  about  'er  little  'ead 
sweet,  laughin'^  face  in  soft,  shiny,  sunoy  c^ 
I'd  often  seen  Tom's  'and  lift  a  weight  boo 
the  tohers  could  'ois,  but  'twas  like  a  ""^f^ 
'and,  gentle  an'  tender,  as  he  raised  one  of  H^ 
Anna's  curls  an'  kissed  it.  . 

"  Dis  my  piccaninny,"  he  said,  "my  littk  pc^ 
caninny."  ,. 

Cap'n  Preece  came  along  just  then,  an  seea 
— an^he  never  chucked  no  more  swabs  at  JnK» 
Tom  arter  that. 
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Fust  thiflg  in  the  mornio'  she  used  to  call  for 

tberlo  Tom,  ao'  all  day  long  sometimes  she'd 
with  'im,  prattHn'  away  to  Hm,  an'  climbin'  on 
'tskoee;  ao^  sometimes  climbin'  on  to  'is  mighty 
broad  shoulder  for  a  ride  along  the  deck. 

We  was  all  four  pacin'  about  together  one 
evenin'  weo  we  over'eered  the  cap'n  'earin'  Annie 
say 'er  prayers 

"God  bless  papa»  an'  dear  mama  away  home," 

lays  the  cap'n ;  an'  little  Annie  says  it  arter  'im. 

"  God  bless  papa,  an'  dear  mama  away  home," 

ao'  then  she  says,  "  an'  please  God  bless  Juberlo 

Too." 

•         ••••• 

tfe  an' Tory  Bill  an'  Sam  Coleyall  lives  near 

ach  other  now,  an*  oftentimes  m  the  evenin' 

TcjBill  comes  around  to  me  an'  Sam,  an'  we 

il  its  smokin'  an'  talkin'  about  old  days,  wen 

le  ns  dig^n'  for  gold  together.    An'  some- 

ht$  he  bnngs  with  'im  a  very,  very  old  man, 

vUcb  is  'is  father,  the  parish  beetle,  as  was  once 

■  redooced  circumstances.     An'    wen    we   all 

>eet8  like  that,  an'  ha'  bin  talkin'  over  the  old 

dajs,  we  never  nves  a  name  to  the  last  toast  we 

VBk,  but  we  all  drinks  it  in  silence,  on'y  lookin' 

H  each  other  as  we  clink  our  glasses,  for  we  all 

hows  that  the  toast  is,  "Juberlo  Tom;"  an' 

Iv  thoughts  go  back  to  our  old  dead  pardner, 

J'  the  "Boomerang,"    an'    the  cap'n's  little 

m^hter.    An'  when  he  sees  us  drinkin'   that 

1^  Tory  Bill's  old,  old  father  Ukes  'is  long 

pay  pipe  out  of  'is  mouth,  and  says,  very  quiet 

•'soft: 

"He's  gone  'way  down  ole  Virginny." 

An'  wot  the  old  man  means  wen  he  says  that, 

p*  why  it  is  our  eyes  is  not  quite  dry,  an'  our 

iKes  is  a  bit  husky  wen  we  says  **  good  night " 

Iter  that  toast,  is  what  1'  m  going  for  to  tell  yer. 

For  a  time  arter  leaving  Aoelaide,  the  **  Boome- 

K"  'ad  fair  winds  an^  fair  weather.  Then  a 
^ge  come  to  foul  winds  an'  foul  \^eather. 
pre  long  we  got  beaten  'ere  and  there  at  the 
^cy  of  the  winds  an'  the  seas  for  weeks,  an' 
n  got  drove,  the  cap'n  said,  a  long  way  out  of 
er  course.  Wen  the  weather  cleared  again  we 
w  short  of  water,  an'  short  of  fresh  pervisions 
I*  vegetables,  an'  the  poor  old  "Boomeraoe" 
itted  signs  of  bein'  damaged.  One  momin^  a 
|was  raised,  "  Land  a-'ead !  " 
'•Where  awav  ?"  roars  Cap'n  Preece. 
"Starboard  bow,  sir,"  'oilers  the  sailor;  an' 
pficw  hours'  time  we  anchored  off  a  beautiful 
pd.  I  don't  know  where  it  was,  for  the  matter 
wngitoode  an'  lattitoode  I  couldn't  never  make 
(;  but  I  know  the  whole  place  seemed  to  me 
^  wot  I  guess  the  Garden  of  Heden  was  afore 
e  little  misunderstandia'  arose  with  Satan  an' 
apple.  The  sea,  wot  we'd  seen  so  black  an' 
la,  an'  cruel,  was  like  a  sheet  o'  painted  class, 
pwin'  an'  gleamin'  with  all  manner  o'  colours, 
e  could  see  it  breakin'  in  little  tiny  ripples  on 
i  white  beach  of  the  island ;  an'  on  the  island 
could  see  great  green  trees  wavin*  gentle  to 
d  fro,  an'  bright,  gaudy  flowers,  ail  bright  an' 
imin'  in  the  wonderful  sunshine.  Off  to  the 
:ht,  away  from  our  bland,  as  we  called  it,  we 
ide  out  another  island.  A  boat  was  lowered — 
r  only  sound  boat^  for  the  others  had  got  stove 
or  washed   away  in   the   storms— an'    sent 


ashore;  an'  the  men  come  back  with  glorious 
news  to  the  ship— which  the  cap'n  had  anchored 
a  long  wa^  off  the  shore,  for  fear  o'  rocks  or  cur- 
rents or  sich  like— for  they'd  found  fresh  water  an' 
fruit,  an'  no  savages  on  the  island,  or  wild  beasts. 
So  Cap'n  Preece  decided  for  to  stop  where  we 
was  for  a  few  days,  to  lay  in  water  an'  green 
food,  an*  repair  damas^es. 

Now  little  Annie'ad  bin  very  ill  durin'  adl  the 
bad  weather,  an'  'ad  bin  lyin'  in  the  cap'n's 
cabin,  with  Tom  'angin'  around  like  a  great 
watch-dog. 

On  the  second  day  arter  we  reached  the  island^ 
Jubeilo  Tom  come  on  deck  with  the  piccaninny 
m  'is  arms.  An'  wen  she  see  the  smilin'  island  she 
clapped  'er  little  white  'ands  for  joy,  an'  begged 
of  the  cap'n  to  let  Juberlo  Tom  take  'er  ashore. 

The  nigger  IooIls  at  Cap'n  Preece  with  wistful 
eyes. 

''Me  take  de  piccaninn]^  ashore,  cap'n,"  he 
says,  "  me  take  the  little  piccaninny  ashore,  an^ 
show  'er  de  trees  an'  de  flowers  ?  " 

Cap'n  Preece  could  never  say  no  to  the  little 
'un ;  an'  he  says : 

•*  Yes,  Tom,  take  her  ashore.' 

So  Tom  jumps  iq  the  boat  alongside,  an'  'olda 
out  'is  long,  black  arms  for  the  piccaninny,  'is 
eyes  glistening  with  pleasure. 

Then  the  boat  rowed  away,  leaving  only  the 
cap'n  an'  me  an'  two  sailors  aboard. 

We  see  the  boat  touch  the  shore,  an'  see 
Juberlo  Tom  jump  out  with  little  Annie  in  'is 
arms ;  an'  we  could  see  'errunnin'  about  amongst 
the  flowers,  ketchin'  tight  'old  of  Juberlo  Tom's 
'and 

Then  we  turned  to  our  work. 

It  all  seemed  to  'appen  in  a  moment. 

Some  savages  from  the  other  island  must  ha'' 
landed  in  the  night  an'  'idden,  for  sudden,  with- 
out a  sound  of  wamin',  a  'orde  of  them  sprung^ 
out,  shoutin'  an'  yellin'.  Our  'and^  of  men  mak& 
for  the  boat,  the  savages  crowdin'  on  be-'ind 
them. 

Tom  an'  the  child  are  a  little  way  from  the 
rest— the  distance  to  the  boat  is  too  far — an'  be- 
tween it  an'  poor  Juberlo  Tom  an'  the  sailors 
some  of  the  blacks  are  runnin'.  They've  secD 
'im,  an'  are  making  straight  for  'im — straight  fsr 
'im  an'  the  child,  with  their  spears  raised  for 
blood. 

He  gives  one  wild  shout  to  the  others ;  they  see 
'im,  but  can  give  no  'elp.  A  moment  the  darkey 
stands,  an'  then,  with  'is  arms  closed  tight  round 
little  Annie,  he  runs,  with  great  wide  £>und8,  to 
the  water's  edge.  Then  'is  mighty  black  arms 
cleave  the  surf,  an'  he  strikes  out  for  the  distant 
ship.  But  from  little  coves  dart  out  canoes,  an*^ 
on  came  savages  in  pursuit,  sendin'  a  little  cloud 
of  spears  an'  arrows  arter  poor  strugglin'  Tom. 

Thank  God  for  the  brave  'eart  within  Juberlo 
Tom's  black  body. 

We  on  board  'ear  shots  from  the  shore,  an'  run 
to  the  ship's  side. 

We  can  see  a  commotion  on  the  beach,  an** 
arter  a  bit  this  is  the  scene  between  us  an'  the 
island. 

Our  fellows  'ave  managed  to  get  at  their  boat» 
an'  are  rowin'  away  with  might  an'  main,  leaviik* 
I  a  crowd  of  natives  on  the  beach. 
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Away  to  the  left  is  Juberio  Tom  swimmin'  with 
the  child,  an*  be'ind  'im  the  canoes  in  chase.  The 
ship's  boat  is  pullin'  *ard  across  to  'im,  but  they've 
got  wounded  men  aboard,  an'  some  of  their  oars 
are  broken,  so  they  move  but  slowly,  row  as  they 
•will. 

Poor  Cap'n  Preece,  with  an  awful  groan,  as  he 
see  'is  child's  danger,  was  for  plungin'  into  the 
water,  but  a  better  thought  struck  'im,  an'  he  ran 
into  the  cabin,  comin'  back  with  rifles ;  an'  we  all 
stood  on  the  bulwarks  readv  to  fire  over  Tom's 
'ead  into  the  savages  be'ind  soon  as  'twas  safe 
to  do  so. 

Thank  God  again  for  the  brave  'eart  in  Juberio 
Tom's  black  body,  for  he  swims  on,  an'  on,  an'  on. 

But  at  last  he  seems  to  almost  stop. 

**  He's  sinking !  Oh,  my  God,  he's  sinking !  " 
groans  Cap'n  Preece. 

But  we  knowed  arterwards  wot  it  was.  Some 
of  the  arrows  *ad  struck  'im.  Blood  was  stainin' 
the  water  round  'im  ;  he  was  getting  \%eak  an' 
faint ;  the  ship  seemed  so  far  ofP,  death  so  very  near. 

The  belt  round  'is  waist  with  the  gold ;  the  gold 
to  buy  the  freedom  of  the  girl  he  loved  'way  down 
ole  Virginny;  the  girl  he'd  waited  for,  an'  worked 
lor  so  long  an'  so  wearily. 

But  'is  arm  is  gettin'  so  weak  now,  'is  eyes  are 
growin'  misty,  an'  'is  mighty  'eart  is  sinkin'  at 
last. 

Which  must  he  cast  away?  The  weight  'is 
left  arm  supports— the  little  child  whose  blue  eyes 
are  so  full  of  fear  and  despair  ?—or  the  weight 
around  'is  waist  ? 

The  gold  or  the  child  ? 

'Is  right  'and  seeks  'is  waist.  The  long  sailor's 
knife  he  wears  is  clasped  in  'is  fingers.  A  sharp, 
strong  cut,  an'  fathoms  deep  in  the  blue  water 
lies  all  poor  Juberio  Tom's  bright  gold ! 

He  can  swim  on  now,  slowly  an'  painful,  weak 
an'  wounded,  an'  almost  feintin'.  But  he  swims 
on,  an'  now  crash  go  our  bullets  over  'is  'ead  into 
the  midst  of  the  canoes. 

An'  at  last  the  ship's  side  is  reached.  Our 
eager  'ands  pull  'im  aboard,  an'  he  puts  the  child 
in 'er  father's  arms. 

He  stands  tremblin',  but  upright,  says  : 

"  Lose  de  gold,  but  I  save  de  piccaninny  !  "  an' 

falls  bleedin'  at  our  feet. 

•  ••••• 

Wen  night  come  we  all  stood  on  deck.  The 
boat  'ad  got  back  safe  to  the  ship,  an'  me  an' 
my  mates  was  together — together  round  our  dyin' 
pardner. 

The  spears  an'  the  arrows  'ad  done  their  work, 
an'  he'a  asked  us  to  bring  'im  on  deck  to  die. 

We  stood  close  to  'im.  Tory  Bill  an'  me 
*(^din*  'is  'ands,  an'  Sam  Coley  standin'  by  with 
red  eyes. 

A  little  way  ofP  was  the  cap'n  an'  the  crew. 

*'  Bring  me  de  piccaninny." 

They  brought  little  Annie  to  'im,  an'  he  just 
put  'is  great,  coarse,  rough  'and  on  'er  little,  soft 
'ead,  oh,  so  very  gentle,  an*  so  very  tender,  an' 
60  very  lovin'  I 

Then  he  laid  'is  wounded,  achin'  'ead  back 
again,  with  'is  eyes  shut  close,  an'  arter  a  bit  he 
says,  low,  an'  soft,  and  dreamy : 

**  JSoys,  I'm  goin'  ....  goin'  'way  down  ole 
Virginny  I  " 


Then  he  opened  'is  eyes,  an'  a  strange  Bgfat 
seemed  to  glow  on  'is  black  face. 

Just  afore  he  died  he  looked  up,  Hke  is  tboogl 
he  see  somethink  we  couldn't  see;  an'  he s&ys: 

**  De  ransom's  paid.    It's  de  year  ob  Joberio !" 

R.O. 


SKETCH   OF  JAMES  STUART  ii 

DUKE  OF  YORK  AND  KING  OF  ENGLAIO. 


[continued.] 

|E  need  not  dwell  upon  the  scet 
madness  and  bloodshed  wluck 
lowed  the  revelation  of  Gates'  | 
That  frightful  story  of  peijured 
nesses,  mtimidated  juries,  and  < 
judicial  murders  is  but  too  well  known.  WA 
has  reversed  the  iniquitous  verdicts  then 
and  England  has  approved  of  its  decision. 

Whilst  the  nation  was  in  the  wild  ferment 
duced  by  the  pretended  revelations  of  Gates 
his  companions,  and  the  blood  of  inM 
Catholics  was  flowing  throughout  Edj^ 
Shaftesbury  and  his  faction  were  busily  v^ 
on  their  scheme  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Dnb 
York.  Shaftesbury  moved  in  the  Upper  Hi 
that  the  duke  should  be  excluded  from  the  ro 
councils.  In  the  Lower  House  he  obtained 
address,  praying  the  king  to  remove  his  bro< 
from  the  rojjal  person.  One  measure  against  1 
followed  quickly  on  another.  It  was  voted  ti 
his  conversion  gave  life  to  the  Popi^  caose 
England,  and  had  given  rise  to  the  Popish^ 
It  was  enacted  that  Catholics  should  be  inca(» 
of  holding  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  the  dnkej 
saved  from  this  enactment  only  by  thekin^^ 
self.  These  minor  attacks  were  intended  to 
pare  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  for  the  di 
project  which  Shaftesbury  and  his  parhrh^ 
ceived.  They  had  formed  the  design  of  s 
defiance  the  right  of  inheritance  and  of 
the  succession.  To  deal  this  great  bH 
gathered  up  all  their  strength,  and  set  i 
every  force  that  ingenuity  and  malice  en 
vise.  Before  the  debate  came  on,  the?  , 
before  the  House  informers,  who  tenw 
simple  country  gentlemen  with  monstroos 
tions :  how  the  Duke  of  York  had  conspi 
kill  the  king,  to  kill  Shaftesbury  and  Gates; 
he  had  planned  a  French  invasion,  and  had' 
arrangements  for  enslaving  England  to  ft 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  threatened  that 
of  the  duke's  friends  who  should  offer  resb 
to  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  should  be  *c<^°^^™ 
ticipation  in  the  plot ;  and  so  great  was  thel 
of  an  accusation  that  many  refrained  fr^^JJ" 
according  to  their  wishes  and  their  cooso« 
At  length  the  Bill  of  Exclusion  was  brought  W 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  bill  byjl 
it  was  declared  that  the  Duke  of  York  shoidj 
incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown  of  Eogh^ 
of  Ireland ;  that,  if  he  claimed  it.  or  attcw^ 
possess  himself  of  it,  he  should  be  «*°2: 
traitor,  and  should  suffer  as  a  traitor;  ^^'.'J 
ever  assisted  him  in  his  endeavours  to^****"?! 
crown,  should  also  incur  the  penalties  of  tieiiw»r 
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and  that,  if,  after  the  passing  of  the  bill,  the 
duke  should  enter  any  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Eoglisb  crown,  he  should  be  guilty  of  hi^h  treason, 
DOT  could  he  be  protected  by  pleading  a  pardon 
from  the  king.  This  bill,  so  unjust  in  its  sub- 
stance, 80  mafignant  in  its  terms,  was  presented 
bjr  Lord  Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
Wrce  debate  ensued,  but  notwithstanding  the 
forts  of  the  loyalists  it  passed. 
Eve^  effort  was  now  used  to  secure  its  passage 
hrough  the  Lords.  By  messages,  addresses  and 
umerously  signed  petitioris  the  Commons  at- 
»pted  to  overawe  the  deliberations  of  that 
•onbly-  They  attempted  to  intimidate  the  king 
Ibb^.  They  brought  before  the  Lords,  Danger- 
I  who  accused  the  Duke  of  York  of  intending 
Ihis  brother,  and  accused  Lord  Peterborough 
i^  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  being  cognisant  of  that 
I.  But  their  efforts  were  bafiSed  by  the 
of  Charles,  who  had  resolved  to  stake 
og  on  the  issue  of  this  conflict.  He  took 
ii  peer  aside,  and  in  a  personal  interview  urged 
ftr^ection  of  the  bill,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
ped  that  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the 
liberalions  in  the  Upper  House,  the  Bill  of  Ex- 
ttioo  should  never  receive  the  royal  sanction, 
lie  endeavours  of  the  king  were  successful. 
Hieo,  five  days  after,  the  bill  had  passed  the 
ommons,  it  was  brought  up  by  Russell  to  the 
Mse  of  lA>rds,  after  a  memorable  debate,  in 
luch  Shaftesbury  on  one  side,  and  Halifax 
t  the  other,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
wers  of  argument,  and  by  their  eloquence,  it 
IS  rejected  by  a  majority  of  three  and  thirty 
ices. 

The  fury  of  the  Commons  was  now  unbounded, 
expressed  itself  in  most  insulting  speeches  and 
nost  violent  actions.    Russell  declared  that,  if 

•  own  father  had  opposed  the  bill,  he  would 
ive  voted  him  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  king- 
Mn.  The  Commons  unanimously  agreed  that 
1  the  evils  which  had  fallen,  or  could  fall  upon 

•  country  came  from  "the  hellish  practices" 
the  Duke  of  York.  They  revenged  themselves 
'refusing  supplies  for  Tangiers,  and  by  attack- 
r  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
Miding  the  cause  of  loyalty.  They  moved  an 
Kress  to  the  king,  for  the  removal  of  Lord 
Viiax  ft'om  the  royal  presence  and  from  the 
^ils  of  the  sovereign.  They  impeached  Sir 
pbard  Seymour,  and  even  their  own  tool,  the 
N  Chief  Justice,  Scroggs,  whose  hands  were 
|U  dripping  with  the  blood  of  murdered  Catholics, 
Ky  voted  an  obstmcter  of  public  justice,  a  vio* 
|tor  of  his  oath  and  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
ogland.  They  had  not  succeeded  in  passing  the 
^sion  Bill,  but  in  its  place  they  promptly  pre- 
mted  to  the  Lords  the  Bill  of  Limitations,  a  bill 
f  which  it  was  provided  that»  should  the  Duke  of 
ork  succeed  his  brother  on  the  throne,  the 
Qvermog  power  should  be  taken  from  the 
v^eign,  and  should  be  vested  in  a  council, 
us  biU  did  not  share  a  better  fate  than  its  pre- 
ecessor. 

Whilst  the  Commons  were  venting  their  ^leen 
I  wild  words  and  wilder  actions,  Shaftesbury  was 
l^idle.  Again  he  brought  before  the  Lords  the 
■o^ect  of  the  king's  divorce,  and  a  second  time 
«  boldly  presented  the  duke  for  recusancy  before 


the  grand  jury  at  Westminster.  He  worked  with 
the  energy  of  a  man.  who  seems  to  feel  that  he 
must  in  a  given  time  destrov  his  enemy,  or  be 
destroyed  himself,  who  is  half  conscious  that  he 
is  losing  ground,  that  power  for  injury  is  slipping 
from  his  hands.  To  keep  alive  the  popular  ex- 
citement against  Catholics,  and  to  overawe  the 
loyalists,  the  aged  Stafford  was  brpu^ht  from  the 
prison,  where  he  had  languished  ^r  eighteen 
months,  was  put  through  the  mockery  of  a  trial ; 
condemned  and  executed. 

But  Shaftesbury  had  gained  his  last  victory  and 
committed  his  last  murder.  The  nation,  which, 
on  the  return  of  the  royal  famUy  from  CKilei  had 
been  drunk  with  jov  and  loyalty;  and>  then,,sul- 
lened  by  a  reign  of  indolence  at  homei  of  weak- 
ness and  of  shame  abroad,  had  taken  fire  upon 
the  first  announcement  of  a  Popish  plot,  and  had 
turned  its  anger  against  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  co-religionists,  sated  at  length  with  blood,  was 
now  beginning  to  come  back  to  sentiments  of 
humanity,  and  to  its  old  affection  for  the  royal 
house.  Charles,  with  something  of  Shaftesbury's 
quick  perception,  marked  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  his  subjects,  and  re- 
solved to  push  his  advantage  to  the  utmost.  He 
ordered  Fitz Harris,  one  of  the  earl's  infonpers,  to 
be  tried  for  libeL    The  wretched  man  was  found 

fuilty  and  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
he  earl  himself  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  had 
been  the  great  tribune  of  the  people.  Resting  on 
their  support,  he  had  been  enabled  to  defy  his 
sovereign;  to  load  with  insults,  and  drive  into 
exile  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  He  had 
been  almost  enabled  to  alter  the  succession,  and 
so  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  English  con- 
stitution. He  imight  have  expected,  t£at,  as  he 
went  to  the  Tower,  the  populace  would  have  risen 
in  his  favour;  that,  at  least,  they  would  have 
shown  him  marks  of  respect  and  love.  But  so  far 
from  being  rescued  by  the  populace,  so  far  from 
being  met  by  any  demonstration  of  their  sym- 
pathy, it  is  said,  that,  as  he  passed  along  the 
streets,  he  was  hooted  for  a  traitor  by  the  very 
people  whose  applause  he  had  courted  by  so  many 
crimes. 

The  triumph  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  now  com- 
plete. The  powerful  coalition,  which  had  been 
leagued  against  him  for  so  many  years,  suddenly 
fell  to  pieces.  A  rising  against  the  government 
was  projected,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  A  wicked 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  royal  brothers 
was  formed,  but  it  was  discovered  in  time  to  be 
defeated.  The  enemies  of  royalty  were  hope- 
lessly crushed.  Russell  and  Sydney  had  suffered 
for  their  treason  on  the  scaffold ;  Shaftesbury  had 
died  in  exile,  whilst  Buckingham  was  draggingon 
an  aimless  life  in  dishonour  and  obscurity.  The 
Duke  of  York  once  more  powerful  with  the  king, 
and  popular  with  the  nation.  Burnet  complains 
that  at  this  time  the  duke  had  in  his  hands  the 
whole  government  of  Holland  and  Scotland.*  He 
complains  that  "the  king  had  scarce  company 
about  him  to  entertain  him  when  the  duke's 
levees  and  couchees  were  so  crowded  that  the 
anti-chambers  were  full,"  f  A  few  months  after- 
wards the  king  fell  ill  and  died,  and  the  Duke  of 

•  Bornet't  '*  Owa  TimM,"  vol.  U,  tsu 
i  Burnet,  vol.  i%  t$t. 
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Yoik  ascended  the  throne  as  James  II.  Since,  in 
the  reign  of  thb  monarch,  the  disputes*  which  had 
lone  divided  the  people  and  the  kin^s  of  England, 
and  which  nnhappily  Parliament  had  left  unsettled 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  were  brought  to 
a  decisive  crisis,  that  short  reign  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  important  ei>och  of  our  history ;  but 
within  the  limits  of  an  article  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  discuss  with  the  justice  due  to  the  gravity 
of  the  subject  those  deep  and  interesting  constitu- 
tional questions  which  then  agitated  the  public 
mind,  which  have  since  been  dd>ated  by  our  most 
learned  lawyers  and  historians  and  which  still 
afford  matter  for  debate.  We  shaU  not,  therefore, 
attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, of  the  royal  supremacy,  or  the  extent  and 
limitations  of  the  dispensing  power,  which,  it  is 
on  all  hands  acknowledged,  belonged  of  right  to 
the  crown  of  England.  Neither  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  answer  in  this  place  all  charges  brought 
against  a  monarch,  every  action  of  whose  life  has 
been  impugned.  We  shiul,  however,  notice  briefly 
those  charges  which  seem  to  us  important,  either 
because  they  are  grave  in  themselves,  or  becaube 
they  serve  to  bring  out  the  private  character  of 
James  II.|  and  the  broad  features  of  his  public 
policy. 

{To  be  continued,) 


MUSCLE  versus  BRAIN. 


A  SAD  dispute  arose  one  day 

Between  the  muscle  and  the  brain. 
Each  claimed  he  did  the  hardest  work 

And  let  the  other  reap  the  gain. 
The  quarrel  raged — ^was  fierce  and  long. 

Until,  at  last,  in  angry  tone. 
Each  one  declared  that  after  this 

He'd  labour  for  himself  alone. 

The  muscles  marched  off  to  do  their  work. 

They  felled  the  forest^dug  the  ground. 
And  laboured  hard  from  mom  till  night 

At  every  kind  of  work  they  found. 
But  strange,  to  them  it  brought  no  food. 

Their  hardest  labour  seemed  in  vain, 
And  every  day  they  fainter  grew 

Through  lack  of  food  through  toil  and  pain. 

The  brain  commenced  most  wondrous  plans, 

And  soon  before  its  fancy  stood 
The  marble  mansion  fumi&ed,  filled 

With  eems  of  art,  and  choicest  food. 
But  'mid  its  plans  it  weaker  grew. 

While  hunger  gnawed,  and  pain  increased. 
Its  brightest  schemes  were  useless  quite — 

It  couldn't  execute  the  least. 

And  thus  was  taught  this  simple  truth — 

Oh,  would  it  were  more  widely  known — 
That  brain  and  muscle  were  not  made 

To  labour  each  for  self  alone : 
That  when  their  efforts  they  combine 

And  work  in  harmony  and  peace. 
That  each  one  finds  the  help  he  gives 

Makes  his  own  blessings  to  increase. 

C.  L.  H. 


SHERBORNE; 

or,  the  house  at  the  four  wax8. 

By  Edward  Hsnsags  Dsrirq, 

Author  of  the**  Chieftaifi^s  Daughter  and  oOurP^'* 
•*Gre/s  Court;*  etc,,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XVllL-iContittued,] 

IeALLY,  this  is  a  dreadfblwtil 
woman  !  *'  thought  Motetos,^ 
such  intense  and  sudden  etne*^ 
ness  that  the  words  almost  farat 
themselves  into  articulate  tooni 

Sherborne  laughed  in  an  encouragiogtooe,9 
Thomas  Grubh^ge  rounded  his  eyes,  sad ' 
Alicia  laid  aside  The  Rock,  while  Don 
happily  impervious  to  interruption,  went  on 
his  Office  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Mr 
embarrassment  was  but  accidentally  coni 
Ten  days  sooner  it  must  have  betrayed  ttsdl, 
how  could  he  feel  any  difficulty  now  below 
surface  ? 

«No,  1  didn't  mean  that— I  meant  to  sayth 
you  were  talking  to  her  in  the  park  at  Braim 
one  afternoon,"  interrupted  Miss  Hermiooe. 

<*  Oh,  by  the  bye,  yes,  I  did  speak  to  aa 
woman— or  rather,  she  spoke  to  roe.  Do  j 
know  anything  about  her  t  *'  said  Moretoo,  i 
ing  much  reheved,  and  trying  hard  to  look 
different. 

*<  You  are  sure  vou  didn't  go  and  ctUos 
old  witch  ?  '*  said  she. 

"  I  paid  her  a  visit  by  moonlight,  and  wt  In 
ride  on  two  broom-sticks,"  he  replied,  ak 
wishing  for  a  mild  collision  -with  a  li 
as  the  only  chance  of  escape  firom 
terrtdle. 

<*  Then  you  have  seen  that  old  woman  ?**! 
Sherborne.  "  I  suppose  she  told  you  a  ktf ' 
about  old  Mrs.  Sherborne,  whose  hud»Ml 
he  was  her  cousin  as  well)  ^ot  the  pi 
her  father  had  sided  with  Pnnce  Charlie, 
her  very  well.  She  is  a  woman  of  gooi' 
She  was  left  the  house  at  the  Four  Wajff 
Mrs.  Sherborne.  She  was  her  companioiL 
Sherborne,  the  old  lady's  yoon^[est  gran' 
in  love  with  her,  and  was  accidentally 
soon  after  his  father  had  made  a  great  rDV< 
it.  They  say  she  has  never  been  in  bet 
mind  since;  at  any  rate,  she  is  a 
now.  She  fancies  that  Mrs.  Sherborne 
to  look  out  for  her  father's  direct  male  hoTyj 
she  persists  in  sayin^^  that  this  possible  deioal 
— whose  existence  is  at  least  doubtful,  andi 
if  he  does  exist,  is  cot  the  legal  heir— ov 
have  the  property  given  up  to  him.  She  h«j 
me  so  once,  and  she  sticks  to  it,  I  know,  wn 
the  argumentative  unreasonableness  of  a  ■• 
maniac.  I  hope  she  won't  take  to  ptdungj] 
on  the  property,  like  the  irrepressible  *Ctm 
of  Derwentwater.'  Surely  you  most  rga^ 
hearing  of  her  and  her  eccentiidties  wbei  ] 


were  sTboyl  and  you  must  have  seen  ,^f  j 
walking  by  herself  m  the  dusk,  witib  a  thka  M 
veil  over  her  face."  ' 
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''Oh,  yes  I  I  remember  her/'  said  Moreton, 
catchiqg  at  the  first  pause,  for  fear  of  what  mi^ht 
follow.  "They  used  to  tell  me  all  sorts  of  stones 
about  her,  when  I  was  a  child ;  and  later  on,  I 
ttwher,  ODceor  twice,  somewhere  in  one  ot  the 
lues  near  her  hoose." 

"Did  she  tell  you  about  the  heir  when  you  saw 
lier  the  other  day  ?  "  asked  Sherborne  in  a  care- 
less voice. 

"Sbtdid  say  something  about  it,  and  a  lot 
iboatold  Mrs.  Sherborne,  aud  the  Sherbomes  of 
inurdays,"  answered  Moreton. 
i  "F^ihaps  she's  the  ghost,"  said  Miss  Hermione, 
Hai  was  seen  at  the  window.  They  say  no  one 
mkud  her  footsteps,  and—" 
_  "Uuun  Road !  Passengers  for  the  Gatesbury 
-Fordington,  Mudgeley,  Ashborough,  or 
roe,  change  carriages  here,"  shouted  a 

,  Iporter  with  a  fat  face,  red  and  shiny. 

Niid  she  never  would  let  anyone  shake  hands 

n  her.    Oh !  there  is  the  wagonette,  and  the 
•n  and  Mrs. " 

'Please  'm,  the  train's  behind  time." 

''And  Ethel  and  Amy,  and — stop  1  you  haven't 

Otmv  box— and,   depend  upon   it,  she's   the 


indeed,  was  Moreton,  to  the  Gates- 
Branch  —  Fordington,  Mudgeley,  Ash- 
fa,  and  Flazboume,  but  to  the  Archdeacon 
Uy,  his  wagonette,  his  wife  and  all  his 
-Ethel,  Amy,  and  the  rest,  for  the  depar- 
e  of  Miss  Hermione  Crumps,  and  not  otherwise 
m  thankful  when  Sherborne  jumped  out,  saying, 
toad'bye,  I  must  get  on  the  other  line." 
Then  the  train  began  to  move,  and  conversation 
KOQthas: 
Vt  Thomas  Gkubhbdqe  :  Plenty  to  say  for 

E^TON  {feelingly) :  Indeed,  she  has. 
Udt  Alicia  Grubhjbdge  :  She  is  rather  for- 
u,  I  must  sav. 

PORKTON:    Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that.      I— I 
\  to  say,  you  know— — 

DT  Alicia  G&ubhbdqb  :  The  manners  of 

lay  are  atrocious,  and  there's  no  respect  for 

^g  now.    How  can  there  be,  when  such 

\  are  let  into  society,  and  no  principle  in 

dy,  and  nothing  as  it  used  to  be.  My  lather 

said   how  it  would   be  if  they  passed 

lion,  and  let  in  the  Papists— ~ 
Thomas  Grubhbdge  \m  a  fat  whisper, 
Hng  Moreton  with  his  eliow,  but  ab* 
ng  his  gaze  from  Don  Pascolini) :   My 
ir,  don't ! 

^Y  Alicla  Grubhbdqb  :  Dear  me,  I  for- 
II   I  ought  not  to  have  said  that.    You  see, 

to  I  was  a  girl 

^Thomas  Grubhbdob:  Political  feelins^ 
thigh;  and,  no  doubt,  you,  whom  I  should 
ee  to  be  a  liberal  Roman  Catholic^«> 
loRBTON  {decisively) :  God  forbid  1 
t^hereupon  Sir  Thomas  uttered  an  inarticulate 
Bd,ana  the  conversation  turned  partly  upon 
events  of  the  day,  as  recorded  in  the  columns 
The  Times,  partly  upon  the  neighbourhood 
f  had  just  leh.  At  length  the  materials  ran 
rt,  for  limited  was  the  common  ground  that 
taioed  them.  Sir  Thomas  again  spread  out 
?  Times,  and  put  on  a  pair  of  those  glasses 


which  are  popularly  known  as  nose-riders.  Lady 
Alicia  fell  asleep  over  an  elaborate  description  of 
a  new  stitch  in  ITie  Queen,  and  Moreton  began 
soliloouiaing  mentally  as  follows : 

"  What  am  I  to  think  about  this  business  ?  Is 
she  a  specious  monomaniac?  or  has  she  some 
indirect  power  over  him  in  some  way  or  other  ? 
But  how  t  This  is  real  life,  and  the  inheritance 
of  Hazeley  a  matter  of  law,  prosaic  and  exact. 
And  I  can't  see  what  sort  of  power  she  can  possi- 
bly have  over  him.  It  is  true  that  he  looked  out 
of  humour  the  other  dav,  when  he  was  asked 
about  the  place  being  haunted;  but  then  the 
reputation  of  having  a  haunted  house  is  a  thing 
that  annoys  many  people,  for  it  often  becomes  a 
serious  inconvenience.  Certainly  he  didn't  care 
about  it  just  now;  on  the  contrary,  he  entered 
into  it  voluntarily,  was  quite  at  his  ease,  and-«— " 

"  Isn't  this  the  church  at  Grumford  Stoneway, 
that  Miss  Fitzbuggins  has  lately  restored  ?"  asked 
Sir  Thomas  Grubhedge.  "  Th^  it  b,  on  the  side 
of  that  hill,  half  a  mile  oflL" 

And  when  Moreton  replied  that  it  was,  which 
he  did  without  thinking  what  he  said,  knowing, 
indeed,  nothing  of  the  church  in  question.  Sir 
Thomas  pointed  it  out  to  Lady  Alicia,  who  was 
thereby  reminded  of  a  row  about  some  candle- 
sticks, and  from  that  fruitful  beginning  passed  on 
to  many  reminiscences  of  Exeter  Hall  eloquence 
on  kindred  subjects ;  Moreton  in  the  meanwhile 
arriving  at  certain  conclusions  by  a  slow  inductive 
process  from  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  days. 
He  saw  that  Sherborne  was  jealous  of  Count  de 
Bergerac,  and  he  also  saw  that  the  attentions  paid 
by  the  former  to  Miss  Arden  were  intended  to 
balance  appearances  with  reference  to  her  sister* 
so  as  to  gain  time  and  opportunity.   Thought  he : 

"I  see  now  what  it  was  that  impressed  the 
duties  of  friend  and  neighbour  so  strongly  on  his 
mind  this  morning— not  that  he  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, conscious  of  bein^  otherwise  than  straight- 
forward about  it.  He  is  certainly  making  a  fool 
of  himself.  Can't  he  see  that  she,  in  uie  first 
place  (saving  her  charity),  hated  the  sight  of  him  ? 
But  couldn't  he  have  chosen  any  other  time  to 
speak  to  Sir  Roger  than  just  when  I  was  in  the 
room,  and  could  neither  go  nor  stay  without  seem- 
ing to  know  what  he  had  come  for,  so  that  I  ran 
the  risk  of  appearing  in  a  false  and  invidious 
light— and  before  her,  too?  As  if  the  twofold 
suspense  of  the  next  twelve  months,  with  just 
enough  of  hope  to  keep  me  in  that  suspense,  were 
not  enough,  but  I  must  be  dragged  into  a  quasi- 
responsible  knowledge  of  Sherborne's  and  De 
Bergerac's  rivalry!  'A  plague  o'  both  your 
housesl'" 

At  that  moment  a  sudden  feeling  of  shame 
came  over  him,  "  and  then  he  started  Tike  a  guilty 
thing,"  as  if  the  involuntary  quotation  were  an 
irreverence  to  the  depth  of  his  chivahrous  love  for 
Mary  Arden.  "And  I  can  quote,"  he  said 
gravely  to  himself,  "and  care  to  distinguish  be- 
tween eccentricity  and  monomania  at  such  a 
time."  Gradually  he  perceived  that  this  kind  of 
self-reproach  involved  the  alternative  of  excluding 
all  thoughts  but  one  till  a  year,  perhaps  more, 
had  passed ;  and  he  felt  anny  with  himself  now 
for  thinking  nonsense  in  what  referred  to  her. 
Then,  as  if  he  were  doomed  to  be  tormented  with 
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unwelcome  quotations,  he  suddenly  remembered 
the  words  of  **  Mademoiselle/'  the  French  maid» 
in  "The  Provoked  Wife:"  '•Voili  un  vrai 
Anglais  I  II  est  amoureux  et  cependant  il  veut 
raisonner.    Va-t-en  au  diable." 

"  How  irritating  are  the  misplaced  recollections 
of  one's  rubbishy  reading !  "  he  said  to  himself, 
taking  his  rosary  out  o?  his  pocket ;  whereat 
Lady  Alicia's  eyes  expanded  into  blank  rotundity, 
and  Sir  Thomas  tried  in  a  conspicuous  manner  to 
look  unobservant.  Soon  after  Moreton  had  finished 
saying  his  rosary  the  train  stopped  again,  and  the 
foUowmg  duet  immediately  began,  each  voice  in 
monotone : 

Tall  Porter  {paritono  5fogaio)\  Muddle- 
borough,  Muddleborough,  Muddleborough, 
Muddleborough. 

Newspaper  Boy  (in  childish  treble) :  Times, 
Post,  Telegraph,  Daily  Noos. 

Then  the  guard  roared,  as  he  passed  the  window, 
"  Wait  ten  minutes  here ! "  and  Sir  Thomas  Grub- 
hedge  roared,  "  Hi— I  say,  porter !  "  "  Good- 
bye," he  added,  turning  to  Moreton,  as  he  got 
out  of  the  carriage.  "  If  you  come  into  my  neigh- 
bourhood, I  hope — ^Hallo!  mind  that  box :  there's 
glass  in  it.    Good-bye." 

"What  does  he  sajr?"  said  Don  Pascolini, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  since  the  commence- 
ment of  his  journey. 

"He  hopes,"  answered  Moreton,  "that  if  I 
happen  to  go  into  his  neighbourhood  I  shall — 
Well,  he  left  it  to  be  implied  that  he  should  be 
happy  to  see  me  at  his  house.  I  can't  say  whether 
he  would  enjojr  my  taking  him  at  his  word ;  but 
certainly  he  will  never  be  put  to  the  proof.  No- 
thing would  induce  me  to  stay  at  his  house.  Do 
you  stay  much  longer  in  England  ?  " 

"  A  few  weeks.  I  want  to  make  some  extracts 
at  the  British  Museum.  Shall  you  be  in  London  ?" 

"Only  two  days.  I  am  going  to  Rome  to 
volunteer  into  the  Pontifical  Zouaves." 

"  You  do  well !  it  is  a  littly  army  of  heroes- 
true  heroes." 

"  Shall  we  have  any  fighting  soon  ?  " 

Don  Pascolini  made  no  answer  at  the  moment, 
but  after  a  while  he  said  : 

"The  government  at  Florence  covets  Rome,  as 
it  coveted  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Father's  dominions, 
and  is  only  restrained  by  its  fear  of  France;  I 
have  full  confidence  in  France  fairly  represented, 
but  I  remember  Castel  Fidardo." 

"I  ought  to  have  volunteered  before,"  said 
Moreton,  "  for  I  passed  the  greater  part  of  three 
years  in  Rome.  To  be  sure,  I  was  not  a  Catholic 
till  just  after  Mentana  ;  but  still " 

"  Mentana  settled  things  for  a  while,  and  you 
were  well  employed,"  said  Don  Pascolini. 

"Yes,"  said  Moreton.  "One  has,  indeed, 
much  to  learn,  much  to  unlearn,  and  not  a  little 
to  releam  with  precision." 

"  Were  you  long  making  up  your  mind  ?  " 

"  Some  little  time.  During  the  first  six  months 
I  went  back  instead  of  forward,  and  lost  the  in- 
clination 1  had  brought  with  me." 

I'  Not  an  uncommon  case.  No  one  can  remain 
spiritually  stagnant  in  Rome  ;  and  unless  you  had 
someone  to  explain  things,  you  would  misappre- 
hend what  you  saw." 

"  I  had  no  one  to  do  so.     In  fact,  just  the  re- 


verse.   I  saw  everything,  not  as  it  was,  but  as  it 
was  not." 

"  What  set  you  thinking  ?  " 

"Father  Liberatore's  treatise,  'Delia  Cono. 
scenza  Intellettuale,'  and  the  quotations  froo 
S.  Thomas,  in  the  second  volume.  At  that  tioe 
I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  what  true  meatal 
philosophy  meant,  and  I  stumbled  on  the  hxk, 
as  it  were,  by  accident.  It  opeued  my  eyes  to  tfe 
intellectual  superiority  of  Catholic  priocfies. 
Then  I  got  hold  of  Father  Harper's  *hm 
through  the  Truth,'  which  opened  roy  tpi- 
another  way.  I  was  amazed  at  the  falsificate 
it  exposed.  After  that  I  read  Mr.  AStf' 
'  S.  Peter :  his  Name  and  his  Office/  whU 
clearly  showed  me  where  the  Church  is  to 
found.  I  thought  much  and  inquired  much, 
I  was  for  some  time  under  instructioo.  I 
convinced,  satisfied,  all  but  conscious  of-wel, 
will  not  say  trifling  with  the  grace  of  God,  but 
least  of  questioning  it.  So  powerful  were  ' 
early  influences  of  home,  and.  the  associations 
childhood,  that  I  shrank  from  the  infereoce, 
dreaded  the  inquiry  I  had  sought.  During 
last  few  weeks  I  was  a  prey  to  a  hydra-hwdi 
scrupulosity  that  condemned  every  possible  coari 
of  action ;  but  I  prayed  hard  at  the  timetokirt 
the  truth.  One  day,  as  the  Blessed  Sacrame 
was  being  carried  to  a  sick  person's  house,  1 1 
on  my  knees,  and  felt  at  peace.  That  wast 
end  of  it.  But  I  had  a  hard  struggle  white 
lasted,  and  for  a  time  the  balance  was  tei^ 
even.  And  that  reminds  roe  to  ask  youif^i 
saw  Mrs.  Atherstone  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  three  days  ago.    When  I  went  to  I 
house,  the  day  after  our  visit  there,  she  asked 
to  come  again,  and  I  went." 

"  What  do  you  think  about  her  ?  " 

"  She  has  a  fixed  idea  about  the  rights  i 
chances  of  the  unknown  heir,  but  she  is  ooti 
Fixed  ideas  are  strange  things :  sometimei 
are  a  very  curious  study." 

"  She  spoke  of  having  wished  to  be  a 
when  she  was  a  giri,  and  from  what  she 
we  were  coming  away,  I  fancied  that  iti 
since,  in  spite  of  her  violent  protests  di 
course  of  her  story." 

"  She  was  so  eager  about  the  property  aat 
heir,  and   the  whole  story,   that   she  spc*" 
nothing  else.     She  evidently  expected  1} 
encourage   her  to  hope  for   success,  which,, 
course,  I  would  not  do." 

"  Perhaps,  too,  she  had  a  dim  idea  of  ji 
having  some  occult  power,  by  means  of  whid»l 
could  help  her,  if  you  would.  The  popdar  B 
testant  idea  of  a  priest  in  England,  cspca 
among  people  bom  in  the  last  century,  is  11 
curious." 

"  I  thought  they  supposed  priests  to  be 
scrupulous  impostors,  and  nothing  more.  ^^ 
do  they  take  them  to  be  ?  "  . 

"  Impostors  without  free-will  or  scniplcs.  B 
invested  by  the  devil  with  a  pretcmaturu  po* 
the  more  awful  from  being  unknown.  Pypfej 
that  the  Church  has  a  power  not  of  this  won 
and,  like  the  Jews,  they  attribute  it  to  the  a« 
You  will  find  even  educated  people  hokfi^  • 
belief  in  a  confused  and  uncertain  sort  of  «2 
and,  as  a  rule,  those  who  do  so  are  asKW^  » 
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most  honest,  who  give  an  interior  assent  to  what 
they  were  taught  in  childhood.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  leaders  of  Don- Catholic  thought,  nor  with  their 
rank  and  file:  their  no- Popery  is,  in  a  modified 
km,  that  of  the  Continental  Liberals/' 

"Certaioly  she  appeared  to  be  offended  and 
disappointed.  I  suppose  she  had  some  confused 
idea  that  I  could  do  something  for  her  if  I  would, 
1  oaderstand  it  now/' 

At  this  moment  the  train  entered  a  tunnel,  and 
to  conversation  was  suspended — who,  indeed, 
on  talk  so  as  to  be  understood,  or  hear  so  as  to 
ttderstand,  in  a  tunuel  ?  After  it  had  come  forth, 

Sand  whistling  in  a  cloud  of  steam,  they 
through  some  rich  meadows ;  and  a  little 
on,  at  the  curve  of  the  railway,  Ledchester 
jIUieiral  burst  upon  the  view,  towering  in  the 
Mtf  of  perfect  proportion  above  the  roofs  that 
Htt  clustered  around  it. 

L«Typc  of  the  faith!"  thought  Moreton. 
jnere  it  stands,  as  it  has  stood  and  will  stand, 
wd  continued  rising  and  rotting  and  falling 

fliecollections  of  his  childhood  came  rolling  in, 
Irover  the  other,  like  ocean  waves  when  the  tide 
fm,  each  one  in  turn  breaking  up  and  dissolving 

10  mist  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  rugged 
Rs  of  his  life.  They  lasted  but  a  few  moments, 
JKe  little  impetuous  sorrowful  recollections  of 
k;  but  certain  it  is  that  in  this  momentary 
iDpse  into  places  familiar  with  his  childhood,  so 
pately  connected  with  his  early,  and,  as  yet, 
f  home,  intensely  loved,  passed  away  for  ever, 

0  associated  with  the  hardest,  the  most  painful 

Sgieof  his  life,  each  suggestion  of  memory  did 
\  up  into  fragments  as  soon  as  it  had  pro- 
Bed  itself  to  his  recognition. 
'That  is  a  magnificent  cathedral.  You  know  it 

F,  I  suppose?" 
Yes/^  said  Moreton.  *'  As  a  child  and  as  a 
[I  often  came  into  Ledchester,  and  generally 
kt  into  the  cathedral.  The  sight  of  it  has  set 
iinsembering  the  sensations  of  awe  and  vague 
ttfioo  with  which  I  used  to  contemplate  its 
^e  pillars  and  its  vistas  of  arches  in  shadow, 
id  Uti^  same  sort  of  feeling  about  the  old  parish 
Mefaes,  but,  roost  of  all,  ofthe  one  at  Fernham ; 

11  have  no  doubt  it  keeps  people  out  of  the 
wk  even  now — especiall]^  those  who  have  local 
weditary  associations  in  the  country." 
[Iven  now?"  echoed  Don  Pascolini.    **Is  that 
bg,  then,  less  than  it  was  ?  " 

1  think,"  said  Moreton,  "that,  the  church 
oration  movement  has  helped,  in  its  own  way, 
estroy  in  Anglicans  the  idea  of  antiquity  as  an 
ibute  of  the  Establishment,  and  substitute  a 
^tive  restlessness  for  the  dim  local  devotion 
le  people  who  sat  in  square  pews.  The  square 
s  discoloured  by  damp,  and  sometimes  gnawed 
its,  had  an  indefinite  look  of  age  about  them. 
ir  ruinous  condition  softened  their  ugliness, 

they  were  associated  in  people's  minds  with 
genuine  antiquity  of  the  pillars,  arches,  and 
ixval  brasses;  so  that  the  whole  building,  and 
umiture,  including  the  notice  not  to  marry 
5  grandmother,  had  in  many  minds  an 
irent  objectivity,  dim,  and  of  course  unsatis- 
:,  but  real  of  its  kind.  This  was  the  case  some 
s  ago ;  and  national  changes  are,  or  rather 


were,  so  slow  in  leavening  the  mass  of  people,  that 
I  can  remember  in  a  degree  what  I  have  described. 
At  the  present  time  the  church  restoration  move- 
ment is  general,  the  spell  of  the  unaltered  buildings 
is  broken,  the  religion  of  Anglicans  essentially  un- 
settled. And  though,  of  course,  Tractarianism 
and  Ritualism  on  the  one  hand,  false  philosophy 
and  bad  literature  on  the  other,  have  been  the 
principal  agents  in  working  this  change,  yet,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  the  removal  of  things  that 
people  were  accustomed  from  their  childhood  to 
associate  with  the  only  religion  they  had  ever 
known,  has  had  a  share  in  the  work." 

"A  cause  and  also  an  effect,  I  should  imagine," 
said  Don  Pascolini.  "  People  were  unsettled,  and 
one  result  was  the  impulse  to  restore  churches : 
but  then,  the  restorations,  clashing  with  early 
habits  and  the  best  lessons  of  childhood,  and  being 
visibly  inconsistent  with  the  logic  of  facts,  would 
also  help,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  disenchanting 
them." 

At  that  moment  a  sound  of  bumpmg  and 
scraping  heralded  their  arrival  at  Ledchester. 

<'  I  should  like  to  see  the  cathedral ;  it  was 
stupid  of  me  not  to  have  thought  of  it,"  said  Don 
Pascolini,  as  the  train  stopped.  "  But  it  cannot 
be  now." 

"And  so  should  I,"  said  Moreton.  "I  have 
not  seen  it  since " 

"  Ah !  here  is  the  carriage,"  said  a  voice  at  the 
door.  "  I  went  into  another  to  smoke,  and  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  two  greatest  bores  in  Eng- 
land, old  Grubhedge  and  his  wife.  Good-bye.  I 
hope,  Don  Pascolini,  that  you  will  stop  at  liaze- 
ley  the  next  time  you  come  this  way.  It  is  hardly 
four  miles  from  Bramscote,  where  you  could  say 
Mass,  and  J  could  drive  you  there  every  morning 
in  twenty  minutes." 

And,  taking  off  his  hat  respectfully,  Sherborne 
hurried  away. 

"  Does  he  mean  that,  or  is  it  only  an  empty 
compliment  ?  "  said  Don  Pascolini. 

"  xhere  is  a  compromise  in  his  mind,  I  think," 
said  Moreton.  "If  you  were  to  come  into  this 
country  again,  he  would  invite  you  and  do  all  he 
could  to  make  your  visit  agreeable ;  but  he  had 
rather  vou  would  not  come.  Intellectually  he 
would  like  it,  but  your  office  would  embarrass 
him." 

"  I  see  that,"  said  Don  Pascolini.  "  He  is  un- 
settled, and  afraid  of  the  truth.  But  what  impedi- 
ments can  he  have  ?  That  is  what  puzzles  me. 
From  what  I  have  heard  him  say  at  different  times 
he  seems  to  have  no  belief  at  all  in  the  Establish- 
ment." 

"None  whatever,"  said  Moreton.  "I  believe 
that  conviction  and  inclination  would  lead  him  to 
be  a  Catholic ;  and  he  is  perfectly  independent  of 
the  world— few  men  as  independent  of  it." 

"  You  English  are  certainly  difficult  to  under- 
stand," said  Don  Pascolini.  "What  is  it  that 
keeps  him  back  ?" 

"  He  can't  bear  the  idea  of  the  temporal  loss 
which  it  would  entail,"  said  Moreton. 

"  I  thought  all  that  was  past " 

"  Yes ;  the  confiscations,  and  fines,  and  double 

land  tax,  and  legal  disabilities.    In  the  eyes  of 

the  law  Catholics  are  on  the  same  footing  as  other 

Englishmen,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  so.  Not  only 
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«Te  diey  excluded  from  the  Hoose  of  G>minoiis  by 
the  persistent  resolution  of  the  constitnences  not 
to  elect  them,  but  in  every  way  by  which  public 
feeling  can  use  its  enormous  power  of  suppression 
they  are  civillv,  and  unapparently,  and  with  much 
personal  good-will,  causea  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground. Now,  of  all  the  manv  trials  that  have 
racked  the  endurance,  tem(>tea  the  just  aspira- 
tions, stung  the  susceptibilities,  and  mocked  the 
perseverance  of  English  Catholics,  through  means 
positive  and  means  negative,  in  wavs  direct  and 
m  ways  indirect,  by  public  law  and  by  collective 
obstruction,  by  sneaking  violence  and  by  solemn 
lying,  from  the  davs  of  Anna  Bole>ii  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  exclusion  from  their  rightful  power 
and  influence  in  the  general  and  localself-govem- 
ment  of  the  country,  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  bear." 

"  I  see.  No  doubt  it  is  so ;  for  the  English  are 
beyond  all  others  a  self-governing  people." 

**  Precisely ; .  and  that  this  exclusion — ^having 
its  source,  its  overflowing  source,  not, in  the  tem- 
porary passions  and  interests  which  have  produced 
the  actual  facts  of  repealable  laws,  but  in  the  arti- 
ficially vitiated  instincts  of  a  great  nation,  which 
owes  all  its  true  greatness  to  the  Catholicity  out 
of  which  it  has  been  bullied  and  cheated— does, 
in  fact,  represent  actual  public  opinion." 

"  No  doubt  you  are  right,"  said  Don  Pascolini, 
after  some  reflection.  "  No  doubt  you  are  right 
in  what  you  said  just  now,  that  exclusion  from 
the  self-government  of  their  country  has  been  to 
Englishmen  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  bear. 
Moral  suppression  has  always  been,  no  doubt  is 
still,  the  most  dangerous  to  your  countrymen. 
Since  I  have  been  in  England  I  have  been  going 
over  a^n,  more  carefuuy  than  I  ever  did  before, 
your  history  for  the  past  two  hundred  years,  espe- 
cially church  history,  and  I  was  puzzled  by  the 
fact  that  men,  whose  forefathers  had  risked,  year 
after  year,  daily,  hourl3r,  the  dungeon,  the  gallows, 
and  the  quartering-knijfe,  were,  m  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  ready  to  cringe  before  Parliament, 
and  call  themselves  'Protesting  Catholic  Dis- 
senters.' " 

"  The  normal  Englishman,"  said  Moreton,  **  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  ambitious ;  but  he  has  an 
instinctive  desire  to  find  his  own  level.  Adverse 
public  feeling  tempts  an  Englishman's  loyalty  of 
purpose  frir  more  than  unjust  laws.  Adverse 
public  feeling  is  the  latest  form  which  the  great 
anti-Catholic  tradition  has  assumed  in  England. 
It  enters  into  the  eveiy-day  life  of  an  English 
Catholic,  and  perhaps  an  English  country  gentie- 
man  more  than  others,  with  a  civil  obtrusiveness, 
an  obstructive  quietism,  that  impedes  usefulness, 
and  benumbs  the  energies.  The  significance  of 
an  invisible  vis  inerius,  which  simply  makes  it 
impossible  for  English  Catholics  to  be  on  equal 
terms  with  their  countrymen,  is  not  only  an  im- 
pediment to  action,  but,  what  is  far  worse,  is  to 
Catholics  an  insidious  sophism  against  effort  in 
general.  It  develops  latent  indolence,  takes  the 
vigour  out  of  emulation,  and  misleads  prudence. 
You  can  imagine  what  an  effect  this  must  have  on 
a  possible  convert," 

••1  can,  indeed,"  said  Don  Pascolini;  then  he 
^Jjied,  after  a  pause,  "  But  I  suppose  it  applies 
'^bicfly  to  converts.    It  can  hardly  now-a-days 


affect  the  po«tion  of  (for  instance)  a  nan  so  mod 
looked  up  to  as  Sir  Roger  Arden  ? " 

**  I  am  afraid  it  does,  very  considesably;  asdbe 
would  tell  ]rou  the  samehimsdf;  thoi^,perittps, 

'being  to  the  manner  bom,'  ht  h  —  -^ >m- 
stanUy  jarred  by  it  as  a  conven  is.    icinoafr 
aay  that  years  ago,  before  I  left  Englani  uU 
when  I  was  still  a  Protestant,  I  felt  thedifieoQE 
betv^'een  the  worldly  posiiioQ  of  the  inhabitiai^ 
Bramscote  and  that  of  coo  temporary  titl^HmL 
I  felt  it,  indeed,  indistinctly,  thnjug-h  a  mll^lib* 
out  surprise  or  feeling  of  any  sort— exc^^- 
haps,  a  vague  impression  that  it  was  a  siDbI 
and,  on  the  whole,  harmonious  condition  of  tKiifv 
reconcilinjf  accomplished  fact^  ^nih  eQn«iilir 
obtrusive  sympathies,  and  eoahling  Blafln^'v 
Commentaries  to  live    peaceably  ofi  tB|  ■» 
shelves   with    Keoelm    Digby's   CompHam  ad 
Mort^  Caiiolkm.     But  now  I  fed  it  \xiM^\, 
I  feel  it  ynconditiot^ally,  as  one  doeiiWVI 
with  an  implied  reserve,  as  I  had  fi^  it  Wet. 
when  it  was  only  a  supposition," 

*"  What,  then,  is  the  difference  Mmci  U 
worldly  position  and  that  of  his  ueifbbottS?  Si 
Roger  Arden  is  a  roan  who  is  what  ptOftool 
'very  much  respected.'  " 

**  Certainly.''  replied  Moreton,  *'hei»1bep»' 
scssor,  too,  of  a  large  and  improving  est^D^iVn^ 
in  the  world's  eyes  is  a  good  solid  *^*i— ^ 
m  oral  j  e  wel  I  ery .  The  diff e  ren  ce  bet  we 
tion  and  that  of  his  neighbours  is  thisj| 
a  good  security,  is  wordi  its  nominal  i 
his  undergoes  a  considerable  deprec 
presented  before  pubhc  feeling  to  be 
into  any  practical  result.  The  »ame  max 
carferss  paribus ^  of  his  own  and  Ki%\ 
I^rsonal  qualities  respectively.  Hiji 
discounted,  theirs  are  fairly  dealt  with:,! 
to  the  market  value  ot  the  articles  at  tliel 
place.  No  Catholic,  of  whatever  cU 
can  fa.il  to  perceive  that  the  majo 
countrymen  desire,  consciously  or  unc 
to  exclude  him  ^om  the  power  of  exe 
legitimate  share  of  inSueocer  although  Si 
not  at  all  unwilling  to  give  him  the  right  < 
sessing  it.  Co  m  pa  re  r  for  instance,  the  I 
patio n  Act  with  the  fact  that  now,  fortfj 
after  it  becatne  law,  there  is  not  one  C 
metnber  of  parliament  returned  by  an 
constituency/* 

"  Ah  !  yes,  that  is  an  instance  of ** 

But  at  this  moment  they  were  arriving  at  J 
station  ;  and  two  fat  meiif  with  travelling  cap 
their  heads,  got  into  the  carriage,  each  cajrf 
a  carpet  bag  and  the  last  nutnber  of  Tht*' 

{7t^  be  continued.) 


I N  H  a  y d  n '  s '  *  D  i  cti  on  ary  of  Dates '  *  wc  6"^  '*> 
lowing:  *'  The  name  Pius  was  6tst  giventotiiffl 
peror  Antonius  Titus,  thence  calteO  Autoisinii 
on  account  of  his  piety  and  virtue,  A*n.  Ijl* 
name  was  also  given  to  a  son  of  MeldltiS.  bi 
he  interested  himself  so  wamniy  to  haf»hw(l 
recalled  from  banishment*    The  naineofntt*H 
been  taktn  by  nine  of  the  Popct  of  Roib^i  t^J 
of  whom  assumed  it  in  a^^  14J.*'   | 
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Storrr   of  tl^c   Chateau   b'l^nttc. 


|N  Normandy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seme, 

stands   a  small,   picturesque   chateau. 

An    iron    gateway,    surmounted    by  a 

Ti,  gives  entrance  to  the  old-fashioned  grounds 

h  surround  it.     Before  it  lies  a  lawn,  whichj 

tching  nearly  to  the  river's  edge,  is  bordered 

fn  old  stone  balustrade  ;  and  at  the  back  a 

(avenue  of  tall,  wide- spreading  trees  leads  to 

iniUge  church.    Tbe  river  here  is  broad,  and 

f  and  again   encircles   some    small,    wooded 

*nd :  and  in  the  distance  chains  of  low^  green 

Us  gracefully  mark  the  horizon. 

7H 


It  IS  a  charming  spot.  A  traveller  iu  these 
parts  naturally  stops  to  gaze  on  the  old  house, 
now  closed  and  deserted,  and  wonders  to  himself: 
'*  Who  lived  here  ?  What  may  be  the  history  of 
this  place  ?  " 

The  story  of  the  Chdteau  d*  And^  is  a  simple  one, 
and  is  soon  told  : 

During  the  great  revolution  of  the  last  century, 
the  Comte  de  Claironville  sought  refuge  for  him- 
self, his  wife  and  only  child  in  one  of  the  quiet 
valleys  of  Switzerland*  Other  French  emigrants 
had  chosea  t'le  sarne  liul  of  exile,  anJ  there,  in 
constant  hopas  of  better  days,  m^ay  yjifJ  r jlle  1 
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slowly  by.  But  still  in  exile,  the  old  G>mte  and 
Comtesse  de  Claironville  died  and  were  laid  to 
rest,  leaving  their  only  son  and  his  lovely  bride  to 
mouratfaem  long  and  deeply. 

At  last,  after  long  and  tedious  waiting,  joyful 
tidings  were  brought  to  the  peaceful  valley.  The 
restoration  had  taken  place ;  Louis  XVIII.  was 
acknowledged  king. 

Many  of  the  emigrants  at  once  returned  to  their 
native  land,  and  among  them  were  the  voung 
Comte  and  G>mtesse  de  Claironville.  Amidst  his 
patriotic  jov  some  personal  sorrow  lay  buried  in 
the  heart  of  M.  de  Claironville.  The  home  of  his 
childhood  was  confiscated— it  was  in  the  hands  of 
strangers,  and  he,  with  his  diminished  fortunes, 
could  never  again  be  the  possessor  of  the  fine  old 
manor  and  the  broad  lands  of  Claironville.  He 
had  now  to  make  for  himself  a  new  home.  So  he 
returned  to  his  birthplace  in  Normandv,  and  near 
there  he  chose  the  ground  and  built  the  Chiteau 
d'And6. 

When  the  house  was  finished  and  simply  but 
tastefully  furnished,  M.  de  Claironville  took  his 
wife  to  hve  there. 

Ten  happy  years  were  spent  in  their  new  home: 
two  children  were  sent  to  bless  their  married  life, 
and  when  our  story  opens  sorrow  for  the  first  time 
was  visiting  the  inmates  of  the  chiteau. 

It  was  a  cold,  bleak  day  in  November.  The 
wind  was  sadly  moaning  among  the  leafless  trees. 
In  the  largest  bed-room  of  the  chateau  the  young 
wife  and  mother  lay  dying.  Her  husband  was 
kneeling  by  her  bedside,  broken-hearted;  her 
mother,  Madame  de  Vini^res,  equally  sorrowful, 
but  more  calm  and  resigned  in  her  grief,  was  hold- 
ing Madame  de  Claironville's  small,  thin  hand. 
The  children  had  been  brought  to  the  comtesse's 
room  to  receive  her  last  kiss  and  blessing. 
Marianne,  the  old  nurse,  had  taken  them  below 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  in  her  grief,  careless 
even  of  her  treasures,  as  she  fondly  called  them, 
bad  left  them  alone  to  hurry  back  to  her  dying 
mistress.  The  children  with  the  tear-drops  stiu 
on  their  long,  dark  lashes  walked  sadly  to  the 
window,  little  realizing  or  comprehending  the 
cause  of  so  much  sorrow.  Charles  was  a  tall, 
thin  child  of  nine  years,  with  soft,  flaxen  hair  and 
dreamy  brown  eyes.  Annette  was  but  five,  and  a 
small  wee  thing  even  for  that  tender  age.  A  pro- 
fusion of  sunny  curls  fell  over  her  shoulders,  and 
her  large,  dark  blue  eyes,  generally  beaming 
with  smiles,  were  now  fixed  wonderingly  on  her 
brother.  After  a  short  silence,  Charles  took  his 
little  sister's  hand. 

*'  Annette,"  he  said,  "  shall  we  go  to  the  church 
and  ask  God  to  bless  mama  and  to  make  papa 
and  grandm^re  and  all  of  us  happy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Charles !  oh,  yes  !  '*  cried  the  child 
in  broken  language;  "mama. says  to  pray  for 
her." 

And  away  the  children  went,  down  the  long 
avenue,  over  the  dead  leaves  till  they  came  to  the 
old,  grey  church.  The  door  stood  open:  the 
little  ones  entering  hesitated  for  a  moment  before 
penetrating  into  its  gloom ;  but  soon  getting  ac- 
customed to  the  dim  light,  and  seeing  the  sanc- 
tuary lamp  burning  brightly,  they  took  courage 
and  went  up  to  the  veiy  altar-rails.  Then  they 
knelt,  and  joining  their   little  hands,  as  their 


mother  had  taught  them  to  do,  tbey  said 
their  childish  prayers.  Those  prayers  went 
straight  to  heaven.  Bright  angels  stooped  to 
listen  to  the  wianing,  sweet-toned  voice  o!  kno- 
cence ;  and  then,  at  their  Master's  bidding,  flew 
off  to  the  neighbouring  deathbed  to  cany  stienetb 
and  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  joy  to  the  soul  that 
was  so  soon  to  wing  its  flight  from  earth,  aod  to 
pour  balm  and  consolation  into  the  grief-iira 
hearts  of  the  young  husband  and  the  sorrora^ 
mother. 


CHAPTER   II. 

The  years  glided  swiftly  by.  Madame  de 
Vini^res  watched  so  tenderly  over  her  littk 
grandchildren  that  they  never  knew  the  pain  of 
missing  a  mother's  care. 

When  Charles  was  eleven  years  old,  he  was 
sent  to  school.    The  separation  was  a  bard  tiiii 
for  both  the  brother  and  sister.    Fraternal  love 
was  very  strong  between  these  two;  it  grewwhk 
then:  growth,  it  deepened  as  their  characters  de« 
veloped.    Different,  yet  much  alike,  the  cluldiett 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other.    Annette  was  mj 
proud  of  her  tall,  handsome  brother;  inbereTei 
no  one  was  Charles's  equal.    And  the  boy,  nith  al 
the  deep  tenderness  of  his  nature,  loved  the  li^ 
sister,  who  was  so  gentle  and  bri^t,  so  tnistiqg 
and  affectionate.     Charles's  leaving  home  m 
their  first  sorrow,  and  an  often  repeated  one  i; 
was  to  be. 

His  return  was  the  greatest  joy  of  the  yea 
both  "to  him  and  to  little  Annette. 

Let  us  visit  them  once  more,  and  choose 
our  time,  one   warm,  balmy  evening  in  Jsl 
Annette  was  standing  at  an  open  window  in  tl 
drawing-room    of  the   chiteau.    She  was 
thirteen,  with  the  same  sunny  looks  and  | 
face  as  when  a  child  of  five.    At  the  present^ 
ment,  she  was  evidently  waiting,  and  a^ 
something  very  pleasant,  to  judge  by  the 
ness  and  impatience  of  her  every  look  and  i 
ment.      At   the    slightest    sound,    she  i 
breathlessly  listen,  and  then  disappointeJf 
at  the  old  clock  on  the  chimney-piece. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  room,  sat  Madajae^ 
Vinieres  in  a  great  armchair,  with  folded 
and  a  sweet,  gentle  smile  on  her  placid  face.  * 
was  watching  and  smiling  at  ner  little  ^ 
daughter,  and  like  her,  ttiough  more  pam 
seemed  to  be  waiting.  At  last  the  dock  of 
village  church  struck  nine. 

"  Oh !  grand'm^re,"  exclaimed  Annette, "  « 
they  never  come  ?  "  ^ 

«•  My  dear  child,"  the  old  lady  replied,  ^*fl 
could  not  be  here  before  now.     In  act,  I  *" 
expect  them  before  another  half- hour." 

But  even  as   Madame   de   Vinieres  spoke, 
faint,  distant  rumbling  caught  Annette's 
tion.    It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  sooo 
little   i^rl  could  recognize  the  longed-for 
of  carnage- wheels. 

**  Here   they  are,   grand'm^rc ! "  she 
and  bounding  out  of  the  room,  ran  to  the  na 
door.  ^^ 

Soon  the  carriage  entered  the  iron  g^^ 
and  stopped  before  the  chiteau.    Another  mfU" 
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nd  M.  de  Claironville  lovingly  clasped  his  little 
anghter  in  his  anns,  and  Uien  resigned  her  to 
er  brother's  fond  embrace. 
Blttshlng  with  excitement,  and  radiant  with 
BDes,  Aonette  suddenly  perceived  a  stranger  was 
ith  them.  She  had  known  he  was  coming,  but 
I  her  joy  she  had  forgotten  his  arrival.  Recover- 
g  herself,  she  at  once  hel^  out  her  little  hand 
Id  warmly  said : 

**  Welcome,  Cousin  Henri ;  welcome  to  our  dear 
kiteaud'And^." 

CoosiD  Henri,  or  the  young  Marquis  de  Valnois, 
ok  the  extended  hand,  and  with  true  French 
Mrtesy  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
Be  was  an  orphan,  and,  by  marriage,  a  con- 
Mdq  of  M.  de  Qaironville.  The  Comte  and 
nte  marquis  had  been  friends  from  childhood, 
piiany  years  of  their  youth  had  been  spent 
■**"T  m  the  same  land  of  exile. 

now  eighteen,  was  tall  and  handsome  ; 
,  wavy  hair  clustered  around  his  well* shaped 
',  a  broad,  5ne  forehead  told  of  no  mean  in- 
ence ;  and  eyes,  now  tender,  now  full  of  fire 
_  ed  both  heart  and  character. 
Be  and  Charles  were  at  the  same  college,  and 
te  both  studying  for  the  army.  The  boys,  like 
tr  fathers,  had  formed  an  early  attachment  for 
ih  other :  and  this  year,  at  his  son's  request, 
tasieor  de  Claironville  had  gladly  invited  his 
9ig  friend  to  spend  the  midsummer  holidays  at 
fcCh4teaud'And6. 

^ith  Charles  at  home,  Annette  was  as  merry 
the  day  was  long.  Early  in  the  morning  she 
»ld  be  afoot,  singing  gaily  through  the  house, 
running  for  very  joy  down  the  long  avenue 
und  the  chiteau. 

Monsieur  de  Claironville  was  a  devoted  father ; 
I  children  and  their  happiness  were  his  constant 
ought. 

Many  a  warm,  bright  afternoon  he  would  take 
to  on  the  river,  and  now  alight  on  one  of  the 
ttty  islands  so  numerous  in  this  part  of  the 
ne,  and  again  row  to  some  small  town  or  village 
^  banks,  and  visit  its  old  church  or  quaint 
wedral,  its  castle  of  bygone  days,  or  holy  shrine, 
kre  pilgrims  often  flocked.  Those  were  happy 
p!  But  at  last  they  came  to  an  end ;  and  at 
Ir  close,  the  parting  between  the  brother  and 
•r  seemed,  ifpossible,  a  harder  trial  than  ever, 
■ette  w^  sorry,  too,  to  part  from  Henri,  for 
ping  these  holidays  they  had  become  very  fond 
fone  another,  and  he  was  now  her  friend  as  well 
a  Charles's. 

The  youths  returned  to  college,  and  Monsieur 
c  Claironville  to  Paris,  where  his  employments 
^  him  for  many  months  of  the  year. 
Madame  de  Vini^res  and  her  granddaughter 
esumed  their  old  life,  and  a  happy  life  it  was, 
«>ugh  so  quiet  and  uneventful.  Study  and  visits 
5*^56  poor,  who  were  all  as  friends  to  the  kind, 
Jd  lady,  and  her  lovely  grandchild,  filled  many 
Jits  hours ;  and  yet  there  was  much  time  left  for 
^nette  to  seek  bet  favourite  comer  of  the  old- 
^oned  garden,  and  there  read  many  a  tale  of 
f^  and  wicked  fairies,  of  knights  and  ladies  of 
>ygone  ages,  or  what  she  loved  still  more,  sweet 
«?wid8  of  the  saints. 

J\l^^  long,  still  evenings,  sitting  on  a  low  stool 
w  Madame  de  Vini^res^  feet,  the  child  would 


never  tire  of  hearing  tell  the  simple  anecdotes  of 
her  young  mother's  life ;  of  her  cfoodness  and  her 
beauty ;  of  her  joy  when  Charles  and  Annette 
were  born ;  of  her  tenderness  and  love  for  her 
darling  little  ones,  aud  of  how  her  last  prayer  and 
blessing  were  for  them  before  she  died  and  went 
to  heaven. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Again  the  years  glided  by.  Summer  roses 
bloomed  and  faded,  cold  winter  came  and  went. 
As  fair  and  beautiful  as  any  rose-bud  was  the 
little  maiden  of  the  Chiteau  d'And6,  and  as 
cheering  to  the  heart  as  the  brightest  summer's 
day.  But,  alas!  when  Annette  de  Claironville 
was  only  eififhteen,  sorrow,  the  cold  winter  which 
is  the  aeath  of  joy,  and  clouds  even  the  sunny 
skies  of  youth,  was  near  at  hand. 

It  was  autumn  again.  A  drizzling,  dull  after- 
noon had  been  devoted  by  Madame  de  Vini^res 
to  knitting,  and  by  Annette  to  her  tapestry.  Evi- 
dently the  girl  was  not  in  an  industrious  mood,  for 
more  than  once  her  work  had  been  thrown  aside 
to  gaze  dreamily  at  the  bris^ht  flames  of  the  wood 
fire.  On  that  soft,  young  face  could  be  seen  no 
presentiment  of  coming  evil— yet  why  this  pen- 
siveness  ? 

On  the  evening  of  this  dull  day,  the  two  ladies 
were  at  dessert.  Annette  is  being  chided  by  her 
grandmother  concerning  her  thoughtfiilness.  Pre- 
sently the  door  opened ;  a  servant  entered,  and  a 
letter,  directed  in  her  son-in-law's  handwriting, 
was  handed  to  Madame  de  Vini^res.  The  old 
lady  took  it  hastily,  and  glanced  at  the  voun^ 
girl  to  see  if  she  had  noticed  the  large,  black  seal 
with  which  it  was  closed. 

Yes,  Annette  had  seen  it.  She  had  grown 
deadly  pale;  but  she  did  not  move.  Feeling 
whatever  the  news  might  be,  it  could  not  now  be 
softened  to  her  grandchild,  Madame  de  Vini^res 
unfolded  the  black-bordered  paper,  and  slowly 
read  the  first  few  lines.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  effort  she  made  for  self-control,  she  could 
not  prevent  the  look  of  anguish  or  stay  the  heavy 
tears  which  chased  each  other  down  her  cheeks. 
There  was  a  moment's  painful  silence. 

'*  Annette,"  the  old  lady  began  ;  but  her  voice 
failed  her  and  she  could  say  no  more. 

At  once  the  awful  truth  flashed  across  the  girl's 
mind. 

"  It  is  about  Charles,  grand'm6re.  I  know  it 
is  about  Charles,"  she  exclaimed ;  and  rising,  she 
knelt  by  Madame  de  Vini^res  and  buried  her  face 
in  her  lap. 

No  tears  came  to  Annette's  relief ;  in  that  one 
short  instant  she  felt  an  agony  unknown,  un- 
dreamt of  before.  She  could  neither  speak  nor 
move.  She  knew  that  Charles,  the  idol  of  her 
life,  had  been  taken  from  her.  It  was  too  much 
for  the  poor,  young  heart,  as  yet  untried,  so  un- 
used to  sorrow. 

Alarmed  by  her  silence  and  immobility,  Madame 
de  Vini^res  tried  to  raise  her:  she  mieht  now 
move  the  slight  form  at  will— her  grandchild  had 
lost  all  consciousness. 

Several  hours  passed  before  Annette  could  hear 

the  full  account  of  Charles's  death.    He  had  been 
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taken  ill  but  a  week  since,  and  his  malady,  at 
once  assuming  an  alarming  character,  Monsieur 
de  ClaironviUe  had  been  immediately  sent  for. 
When  he  arrived,  the  end  was  already  near. 
Charles  was  conscious  and  knew  there  was  no 
hope  of  his  recovery.  He  was  very  calm  and 
seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  death.  "  All  he  re- 
gretted in  life,"  he  said,  "  was  the  separation  from 
those  he  loved. ' '  But  he  *  *  was  happy,  very  happy, 
to  think  he  would  soon  see  his  mother;"  she 
whom  he  could  only  just  remember,  but  whom  he 
had  always  loved  with  such  tender  veneration. 
Many  loving  messages  were  sent  to  his  dear,  kind 
grandmother,  and  to  his  darling  sister.  Even  old 
Marianne  was  not  forgotten.  And  then,  in  his 
father's  arms,  surrounded  by  a  few  sorrowing 
friends,  and  with  the  blessing  of  Holy  Church,  he 
breathed  his  last.  A  beautiful  smile  was  on  his 
lips,  a  smile  so  peaceful  that  it  plainly  showed  all 
was  well  with  the  departed  soul ;  a  smile  so  jojr- 
ful,  that  the  bereaved  father  fondly  thought  it 
betokened  the  presence  of  his  beloved  wife  ,*  the 
mother,  who  from  her  heavenly  home  had  so 
watched  and  guarded  her  dear,  orphaned  children, 
and  who  now  had  come  to  greet  her  first-bom  to 
Eternal  Life,  and  to  lead  him  with  joyous  h3rmns 
of  gratitude  and  praise  to  the  very  throne  of  God. 
"  During  the  last  twelve  hours,"  added  Monsieur 
de  ClaironviUe,  "he  and  Henri  had  not  left 
Charles's  bedside.  Deep  and  universal  was  the 
grief  for  his  dear  son's  death,  for  all  had  admired 
him  for  his  brilliant  parts,  and  noble  qualities, 
and  all  had  loved  him  for  his  gentleness  of  dis- 
position." Monsieur  de  Qaironville's  letter  was 
full  of  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation.  He 
even  tried  to  say  some  words  of  comfort  to 
Madame  de  Vlni^res  and  his  little  daughter ;  but 
alas  I  these  efforts  could  not  hide  how  cruelly  his 
own  heart  was  bleeding  and  how  deeply  this  grief 
had  pierced  his  very  soul.  This  onty  son  had 
been  his  joy  and  pride ;  he  had  realized  all  his 
fondest  hopes;  and  it  was  indeed  a  sore,  sore 
trial  to  see  him  thus  cut  off  from  life  in  the  very 
bud  and  bloom  of  early  manhood. 

"It would  be  a  comfort,"  he  said  in  ending, 
"  the  only  earthly  comfort  he  could  then  feel,  to 
be  at  home  with  his  dear  mother,  to  fold  his  little 
daughter  in  his  arms,  and  to  feel  that  she,  at 
least,  was  left  to  cheer  him  in  his  sad  old  age. 
But  it  could  not  be.  Duty  for  awhile  forced  him 
to  remain  away ;  and  not  before  the  last  days  of 
the  year  could  he  revisit  his  loved  and  peaceful 
Chdteau  d'And6." 

(7b  de  continued,) 


Father  Lacordairr  says :  "  It  is  possible 
that  the  Protestant  religion  is  easier  to  keep, 
humanly  speaking,  than  ours,  precisely  because 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  human^  and  it  demands 
few  sacrifices  from  nature  beyond  those  of  the 
moral  law  common  to  all.  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  means  by  which  Protestantism  is  maintained. 
It  gives  religion  in  small  doses ^  and  thus  perfectly 
suits  those  minds  for  whom  reason  is  too  little, 
and  for  whom  the  true  faith  is  a  great  deal  too 
much." 


SKETCH  OF  JAMES  STUART  AS 

DUKE  OF  YORK  AND  KING  OF  ENGLAKD. 


[CONTINUED.] 

N  his  History  of  England,  Mac&oltf 
brings  the  king  before  us  as  a  ve« 
and  contemptible  driveller,  incapife 
of  an  elevated  thought  or  a  genoriL 
impulse,  unfit  for  any  important 
and  especially  unfit  for  rule.  In  answer  to 
charge,  we  say  that  the  original  Memoirs  of  Jj 
II.  furnish  many  strong  proofs  that,  so  far 
being  a  man  of  little  or  no  mind,  he  was 
than  ordinarily  gifted.  In  the  original  pat^ 
those  memoirs  we  see  the  king  sketched 
by  a  friend  nor  by  an  enemy  :  we  see  him  as 
really  was.  We  are  surprised  to  find  that 
man,  who  has  persistently  been  made  an  ob)( 
for  sneers  and  pleasantry,  was  possessed  of  % 
natural  powers,  that  he  was  full  of  unstudied 
quence ;  he  was  a  keen  observer,  a  solid 
a  bold  and  daring  politician  ;  and  we  are  at  a 
to  understand  how  anyone  who  has  read  tl 
memoirs,  and  must  have  noted  there  the  shre«i 
remarks  passed  upon  various  public  events— upi 
the  courtiers,  statesmen  and  agitators  of  the  titf 
— who  must  have  above  all  have  noted  the  staM 
policy  urged  upon  Charles  II.  in  the  face  of  4 
exampled  danger,  can  say  that  the  writer  of  tb^ 
memoirs  was  a  person  weak  in  character  and  ii 
tellect.  We  may  not  like  the  writer's  cooium 
upon  government ;  we  may  not  agree  with  all ' 
views,  but  we  cannot  say  that  his  views  and  <" 
sels  are  those  of  a  weak  and  narrow- minded 
But  let  us  pass  from  what  James  wrote  to 
he  did.  We  have  already  suted  that  James 
a  courageous  soldier,  and  gave  every  promise 
becoming  an  excellent  commander.  "If  ever 
man,"  said  the  Duke  of  Cond6.  *'  was 
devoid  of  fear,  it  is  the  Duke  of  York."  •  Ti 
who  was  no  mean  judge,  often  said  of 
"There  is  the  greatest  prince,  and  like  toi 
best  general  of  his  time.*'t  We  have  also 
that  James  was  for  many  years  closely  coa„ 
with  the  English  navy.  We  do  not  intend  ll< 
large  here  upon  that  connection,  but  1 
refrain  from  ia}'ing  before  our  readers  a 
on  the  subject  that  may  not  l>e  uninti 
"  The  regulations,  in  respect  to  naval 
when  the  king  himself  acted  as  admiral,  — -^3^ 
only  by  Mr.  Pepys  as  secretary,  at  five  hoodBlf 
pounds  per  annum  salary,  are  allowed  by  aU  «•- 
men  to  be  as  judicious  and  effectual,  and,  at  tht 
same  time,  as  gentle,  and  as  practicable  ssctt 
be  desired."  %    "  It  is  also  due  to  the  memoiy* 

i[ames  II.,"  says  the  editor  of  the  memoir,  i^ri^ 
or  a  Hanoverian  prince,  "  to  add  that  the  n*«l 
regulations  now  in  force,  are  nearly  the  same  » 
those  originally  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of  York.** '. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  neither  personal  bravery, 
nor  a  genius  for  command  in  war,  nor  extxa* 
ordinary  ability  and  unprecedented  success  « 
administering  a  great  public  department,  like  tk 
English  navy  will  prove,  that  a  man  is  fitted  to  be 

•  "  Memoirs,*'  rol.  ii,  6co.  t  B«r««t,  »<J  3*  »f*- , 

%  Qaoted  from  Campbell  s  work  by  B4itor  el  "  Mmmo. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  »J4-  flS«mefcoteoi^»el.8.*>*- 
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the  ruler  of  a  nation*  but  it  will  prove  at  least  that 
beisDOtqoite  a  dnveller,  that  he  is  not  whollv 
devoid  of  intellect  and  common  sense ;  it  wiU 
prove  that  he  has  at  any  rate  a  certain  talent  for 
administration.  We  are  prepared  to  go  still  fur- 
ther. It  is  our  opinion  that  James  possessed*  in 
a  high  degree,  the  most  essential  qualifications 
(tf  a  Christian  sovereign,  and  if  he  had  lived  in 
another  age,  or  had  the  circumstances,  under 
which  be  was  called  to  eovem,  been  other  than 
tbey  were,  his  reign  would  have  been  amongst  the 
most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  To 
show  that  he  had  at  least  a  fair  capaaty  for 
sovemment  we  need  only  describe  in  the  words  of 
Baroet,  who  certainly  was  not  a  friendly  witness, 
tes  government  of  Scotland  during  the  life  of 
Chinies  II. :  "  The  duke  behaved  himself  upon 
lis  first  going  into  Scotland,  in  so  obliginfif  a 
Bnoer,  that  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had 
ken  80  long  trodden  on  by  Duke  Lauderdale  and 
Us  party,  found  a  very  sensible  change,  so  that 
Ik  gained  much  on  tJiem  all;  he  continued  still 
to  support  that  side :  yet  things  were  so  gentlv 
cttried  that  there  was  no  cause  of  complaint.  It 
ns  visibly  his  interest  to  make  that  nation  sure 
to  him,  and  to  give  them  such  an  essay  of  his 
government,  as  might  dissipate  all  hard  {noughts 
Mhim,  with  which  the  world  was  possessed ;  and 
be  pursued  this  for  some  time  with  great  temper, 
and  as  great  success.  He  advised  the  bishops  to 
proceed  moderately,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  con- 
fentides  in  houses ;  and  that  would  put  an  end 
|D  those  in  fields.  In  matters  of  justice  he  showed 
^  impartial  temper,  and  encouraged  all  proposi- 
Boos  relating  to  trade.  And  so,  considenng  how 
boch  that  nation  was  set  against  his  religion,  he 
Me  a  greater  progress  in  gaining  upon  them 
ban  was  expected."  *  But  if  he  was  possessed 
R  such  administrative  powers,  bow,  it  will  be 
f  did  he  mismanage  so  utterly  his  afEairs  in 
gland  ?  How  was  it  that  he  misunderstood  so 
npletely  the  temper  of  the  English  people  ? 
m  did  he  persist  in  an  unpopular  course,  which 
i  clear-sifi^hted  ruler  would  have  foreseen  could 
t  possibly  succeed,  and  must  eventually  end  in 
1  to  himself  ?  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  on 
J  occasions  the  king  acted  with  imprudence. 
Ip8  imprudent  to  rely  on  the  loyal  professions 
nie  Established  Church,  but  those  professions 
Ipyalty  had  been  made  so  often  and  so  loudly, 
t  no  man  who  was  himself  sincere  could  easily 
of  their  sincerity.  It  was  imprudent  to 
de  monks  and  firiars  in  the  habits  of  their 
before  ^e  people ;  it  was  imprudent  to 
I  churches  and  chapels  in  the  capiul,  and  to 
ng  before  the  public  eye  the  splendour  of 
'  olic  worship ;  but  the  kio^  was  under  the 
ipression  that  the  natural  aversion  to  Catholicism 
vas  merely  the  result  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
M  that,  when  Englishmen  once  knew  what 
^^oUcism  really  was,  their  prejudices  would  be 
wspelled.  Again;  it  was  imprudent  not  to  tem- 
porize, not  to  yield  to  popular  demands  before  the 
Jtvolution  was  projected ;  it  was  imprudent  to 
leave  the  county  after  the  revolution  had  suc- 
JJJ^ed;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Charles  I.  had 
^jporized,  and  it  availed  him  nothing ;  he,  and 
ua^ne  him,  two  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne, 

*  Burnet,  toL  ii,  156- 1$7. 


Richard  II.  and  Henxy  VI.  had  isdlen  into  the 
hands  of  their  victorious  enemies,  and  they  ex- 
perienced little  generosity.  It  is  not  difScult  to 
be  wise  after  the  event.  If  we  read  the  history  of 
the  troubled  period  between  1685  and  1688  by  the 
light  of  almost  two  hundred  years,  which  nave 
since  elapsed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  James's  conduct 
was  not  at  all  times  prudent,  but  those  who  decide 
in  an  ofif-hand  manner  that  his  government  was  a. 
series  of  ridiculous  blunders,  have  not  rightly  appre- 
hended the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  To  our  mind, 
it  was  an  impossibility  at  that  time  for  a  Catholic 
kin^,  who  possessed  a  conscience  or  had  a  sense 
of  his  own  dignity,  to  govern  the  English  people. 
James,  as  a  Catholic,  was  bound  to  hear  Mass^ 
as  a  king,  his  dignity  demanded  that  he  should 
hear  Mass  publicly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
an  outrage  on  the  feelings  of  the  people  that  an 
English  king  should  openly  attend  a  ropish  ser- 
vice ;  and  from  the  very  commencement  of  James's 
reign,  the  Protestant  pulpit  resounded  with  invec* 
tives  against  Popery,  ana  the  encroaching  spirit 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  a  Catholic  and  a 
king,  James  was  bound  in  honour  and  in  con* 
science  to  see  that  his  Catholic  subjects  should 
not  suffer  for  doin^  what  he  knew  to  be  ris^ht, 
what  he  himself  did  daily;  if,  without  a  clear 
violation  of  the  constitution  he  could  do  it,  he  was 
bound  to  save  them  from  the  operation  of  the 
penal  laws.  The  nation  on  its  side  was  deter- 
mined that  those  laws  should,  in  a  sufficiently 
galling  manner,  be  enforced.  More  than  once 
James  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  received  no  response.  He  appealed  to 
the  Established  Church  and  to  the  people,  but 
was  equally  unsuccessful.  He  might  nave  given 
up  his  honour  and  his  conscience,  and  have  saved 
his  crown.  He  preferred  to  give  up  his  crown, 
and  save  his  conscience.  He  was  a  Catholic,  and 
in  his  opinion  it  was  neither  manly  nor  lawful  to 
make  a  secret  of  his  sentiments.  ' '  After  God  had 
raised  him  to  this  crown,"  he  told  his  ministers, 
"  he  could  not  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  if  he 
did  not  confess  his  religion  openly ;  if  he  incurred 
danger  on  that  account,  Godcould  protect  him."  *" 
God  had  placed  power  in  his  hands.  It  was  his 
du^,  he  conceived,  to  use  that  power  chiefly  for 
God's  interests,  and  to  do  his  daty  he  was  resolv^ 
to  venture  everything.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
counselled  prudence.  "Monsieur  Ronquillo," 
answered  James,  "  I  will  win  all  or  lose  all."  f 

It  has  been  said  that  James  would  never  have 
been  satisfied  with  obtaining  religious  and  civil 
equality  for  his  Catholic  subjects,  but  woidd,  l^ 
degrees,  have  destroyed  the  Establishment,  and 
set  up  Catholicism  in  its  place ;  that  his  regard 
for  liberty  of  conscience  was  pretended,  that  his 
only  object  was  the  advancement  of  his  own 
religion,  and  that  he  sought  his  object  by  illegal 
means.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  James 
ardently  desired  the  conversion  of  his  country,  but 
it  is  quite  an  assumption  that  he  would,  if  he  could, 
have  brought  about  this  conversion  by  means 
which  he  knew  to  be  unfair.  His  enemies  allow 
that  he  was  incapable  of  falsehood,  and  he  him- 
self assures  us  that  he  wanted  no  more  for 
Catholics  than  a  perfect   equality;    he  wanted 

•  *'  YignoU  "— quoted  by  Ranke,  fol.  iv,  1x7. 
•f  R«nke,Tol.iT,3^ 
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afCak  field  Ifit  ttie'C4tb<4tc.  Church ;  'ibrrtbe  i^t* 
ke  tniflted  ko  this  forceof  InitK/*  Il'tohad  odt' 
beta  a  Catholic  at  all  h^  would  aevtertheless  havie ; 
endeayouied^wet  do  Dot  say  30  eaxneatly— but  he 
vauld  have  endeaToured  to  obtain  liber^of  ooti- 
aoifaice  for  ajl  his  subjects^  If  James  the  Se€^ond 
had  000  fixed  yiew  it  was,  ^^hateyer  be  its  worth, 
that  tneA  should  be  free  to  worships  God  according 
to  their  constciance*  Before  he  was  a  Catholie  he 
maintained  •  this  doctrine ;  after  he  becaaie  a 
Cath^  he  still  maintained  it.  It  was  in  the' 
eSott  to  establish  Hberty  of  conscience  that  he 
lost  his  throne  in  England^and  untaught  by  this 
mi^octune  he  afterwards  appears  arguing  for  his 
.fi^orite  theory  before  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
at  a  timt  when  Catholicism  was  triumphant,  and 
in ,  a  |)laee  where  liberty  of  conscience  was  then 
little  likely  to  be  -  leMshed.  The  opinion  he  had 
held,  during  life,  he  held  even  to  the  end ;  and  in 
what  we  may  call  his  dying  words  he  strongly  im- 
pressed it  on  his  son.  **  Be  never  without  a 
considerable  body  of  Catholic  troops,  without 
which  you  cannot  be  safe,  then  people  will  thank 

Sou  for  liberty  of  consicience.  Be  not  persuaded 
y  any  to  depart  from  that ;  Our  Blessed  Saviour 
whipt  people  out  Of  the  Temple,  but  I  never  heard 
he  commanded  a^  to  be  forced  into  it."t 
Regard*  then,  for  liSerty  of  conscience  was  not 
with  James  a  mere  pretence :  it  was  the  result  of 
-argument  and  deep  conviction.  He  could  not 
always,  and  to  Its  full  extent,  act  upon  his  theory. 
He  could  not  at  once  grant  perfect  civil  toleration 
•to  those  elements  in  the  state,  which  had  upheld 
the  Popish  Rot  and  driven  forward  the  bill  of  ex- 
clusion. He  could  not  grant  toleration  to  the 
Field  Conventiclers,  who  were  murderers  and 
rebels,  and  who,  Evelyn  tells  us,  "  had  done  un- 
heard-of assassinations. "t  But  there  cannot  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  in  holding  his  theory 
he  was  sincere,  that  where  he  was  able  and  as  far 
as  he  was  able  he  acted  on  it,  and  when  at  length 
he  thought  the  time  for  action  had  arrived,  he 
published  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence. Then  he  discovered  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Established  Church.  By  sermons,  by  lectures, 
b]jr  floods  of  pamphlets  and  controversial  writings, 
with  an  the  vast  influence  they  had  at  their  com- 
mand, the  Episcopalian  clergy  embittered  the 
n&tion  against  the  acts  and  person  of  their 
sovereign.  Clearly  they  had  forgotten  their  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty  to  him,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  if  he  forget  in  some  measure  the 
pfedges  of  protection  he  had  given  them,  and  if 
on.  one  or  two  occasions,  he  handled  them  a  little 
i^oiighly.  James  did  many  things  of  which  we  may 
not  approve.  Many  of  his  acts  we  may  possibly 
^em  iJlegal,  but  it  may  alwajrs  be  maintained 
that,  thoueh  like  all  the  Stuarts,  he  had  high 
notions  of  the  authority,  di^ty,  and  sacred 
character  of  kings,  yet  in  no  instance  did  he  do 
what  Ae  knew  to  be  illegal.  Neither  in  dispensing 
from  the  tests,  nor  in  erecting  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  nor  in  putting  out  his  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  did  he  oelieve  he  was  overstepping 
tht  bound&x>£  his  legitimate  prerogativee.  These 
ifainga,.he  vwas  assured  by  the  ablest  lawyers  of 

'  *  Se6hit  own  words,  Mem..  t»1.  II,  6iu 
♦  James's  sdvioe  to  his  io&,  Mem.,  toI.  il,  6«. 
X  Diary,  p  476. 


the  time,  he  might  do  ^thout  aa^  violstioo  d  the 
law,  and  though  on  the  other  side  were  Uwyets 
distiiiguished  for  learning  and  ability,  we  sur^ 
cannot  blame  the  king  for  acting  on  advioe  wbid 
coincided    with    his   own   opinion,  and  whkli 
fhvoured  what  he  believed  to  be  the  interest  d 
truth  and  justice.    Let  us  illustrate  our  podtioa 
by  taking  one  instance  in  which  the  condoct  of 
James  has  been  severely  censured.    The  % 
wanted  to  dispense  with  tests,  and  to  prove  b 
right  to  dispense  with  t^ts.  Sir  Edward  HaHa 
Catholic  gentleman,  was  charged  in  the  Cud^ 
King's  Bench  before  Lord  Chief- Justice  H^ 
with  holding  a  commission  in  the  army  witM 
having  legally  qualified  himself  for  office.  Bt 
pleaded  the  King's  dispensation :  the  case  las 
argued  and  judgment  was  given  in  his  fivooL 
Hallam,  commenting  on  this  trial,  tells  os  that 
"  It  is  by  no  means  evident  that  the  dedsioQia 
this  particular  case  of   Hales,  which  had  the 
approbation  of  eleven  judges  out  of  twelve,  was 
against  law.    The  course  of  former  precedent! 
seems  rather  to  furnish  its  justification."*   If  it 
the   face   of    popular   opposition   csascientiosi 
judges  like  Herbert  were  found  to  decide  in  fa?oar 
of  the  dispensing  power,  and  if  at  this  distance  oi 
time,    an    able,    constitutional    historian  like 
Hallam,  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  moreover,  a 
bitter  enemy  of  James,  informs  us  that  there  it 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  judges  r" 
right  in  their  decision,  then,  we  maintain, 
King  cannot  be  called  a  tyrant  for  using 
power  which  was  allowed  him.  by  tht  j« ' 
We  do  not  argue  that  the  decision  of  the  jf 
was  in  itself  according  to  the  law,  or  tw 
King  was  prudent  in  taking  advantage  of « 
decision,  we  merely  argue  that  the  King  was 
doing  what  he  knew  to  be  illegal  and  that,  th< 
fore,  he  was  not  a  tyrant.    For  our  own  part 
believe  the  chief  acts  of  James's  reign,  which** 
been  condemned  as  illegal,  may  well  be  defe 
on  the  bare  ground  of  their  legality,  but  he» 
has  not  been  our  case  to  prove  that  Jaoesf 
not  violate  the  law ;  it  has  only  been  our  caff 
prove  that  he  did  not  violate  it  consciously, 
admissions  of  an  enemy  are  worth  more  thai 
praises  of  a  friend.    *•  Doubtleis,"  says  Hil 
"he  was  not  a  Caligula,  or  a  Commodti8,« 
Ezzelin,  or  a  Galeazzo  Sforza,  or  a  Christien' 
of  Denmark,  or  a  Charles  IX.  of  France,  or 
those  almost  innumerable  tyrants  whom  meo 
endured  in  the  wantonness  of  unlimited  pc 
No  man  had  been  deprived  of  his  Hberty  h][ 
illegal  warrant.    No  man,  except  in  the  sn 
though  very  prominent  and  important  instance 
Magdalen  cToUege,  had  been  despoiled  of 
property.    I  must  also  add  that  the  govemr 
of  James  11.  will  lose  little  by  comparison 
that  of  his  father.    The  judgment  in  Ufoor  of 
prerogative  to  dispense  with  the  test  was  ftf  » 
according  to  the  received  notions  of  law,  ^J^ 
injurious  and  unconstitutional  than  that 
gave  a  sanction  to  ship-money.    The  inj 
to  read  the  declaration  of  indulgence  in  d» 
was  less  offensive  to  scrupulous  men  thaat^fcj^ 
lar  command  to  read  the  declaration  of  S«flJ 
sports  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.    Nor  was  vxjm 
punished  for  a  refusal  to  comply  with  tht  one; 

•  Coat.  His.  of  EacUnd,  p.  651. 
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chile  tht  ptisQOB  had  been  fiiled  with  those  who 
ad  refosed  the  other«  Nay»  what  is  more,  there 
re  mach  strooger  presumptions  of  the  faither's 
Ian  of  the  son's  intention  to  lay  aside  parliaments 
Dd  6et  ap  an  avowed  despotism,  it  is  indeed 
Dosiiigto  observe  that  many,  who  scarcely  put 
ooods  to  their  eulogies  of  Charles  I.,  have  been 
mteot  to  abandon  the  cause  of  one  who  had 
a  faults  in  his  public  condnct  but  such  as>  seemed 
I  have  come  by  inheritance^' '  *  This  is  hardly  the 
ictwe  of  Macaulay's  "  gloomy  tvrant."  What, 
leii,  we  may  ask  was  James  II/s  real  fault? 
ITedonot  pretend  to  say  that  his  principles  of 
iteroal  government  were  not  out  of  keeping  with 
ke  feelings  of  the  English  people  and  the  spirit 
fnodem  times,  but  we  do  say  that  his  real  uuilt 
khere-H^that  he  was  an  able  man  and  a  zealous 
ms3iic.  This,  indeed,  is  Hume's  confession: 
\(k  the  whole,"  says  Hume,  "allowing  this 
hg  to  have  possessed  good  qualities  and  good 
■tendons,  his  conduct  seems  only,  on  that  very 
ecotint,  as  a  stronger  proof,  how  dangerous  it  is 
i  allow  any  prince  infected  with  the  Catholic 
iperstition,  to  wear  the  crown  of  these  king- 
oms."t 

•  Cons.  HU..  p.  665.        ♦  Hume  and  SmoUet,  Vol.  1 ,  866. 

{To  de  continued,) 


THE    SPECTRE    PRIEST. 


HE  clock  from  out  the  belfry  tower   . 
Proclaims  to  all,  that  now  the  hour 

Of  prayer  must  close  the  .day ; 
And  through  the  quaint  old  castle  hall, 
Where  the  ni^ht  shadows  dimly  fall. 
The  echo  dies  away. 

An  aeed  priest  yet  lingers  there, 
And  by  his  side  the  youthful  heir 

Of  Neville's  lordly  race. 
The  moonbeams  cast  their  radiance  no^ 
On  Walter's  fair  but  troubled  brow,  * 

And  o'er  the  monk's  pale  face. 

A  bolder  youth  than  Walter  ne'er 
Slew  the  wild  bear,  nor  chased  the  deer 

O'er  valley,  Mil,  and  dale ; 
But  now  the  blanched  and  pallid  cheek. 
The  anxious  eye,  all  seem  to  speak 

Some  strange,  unwonted  tale. 

Father,  one  night  1  could  not  keep 
My  eyes  from  closing  fast  in  sleep,     . 

Though  'twas  the  hour  of  prayer ; 
So  m  the  chapel  I  awoke. 
Just  as  dreadf  midnight's  first  deep  stroke 

FeU  on  my  startled  ear. 

And  lo !  at  that  dread  hour  of  night 
From  the  sacristy  shone  a  light 

That  burnt  both  clear  and  strong ; 
And  then  a  priest,  all  robed  for  Mass, 
I  saw,  with  pious  footstep,  pass 

The  silent  aisle  along. 

He  trod  the  Lady  Chapel  fahr, 
Devoutly  lit  the  tapers  there. 
Then  turned  him  sadly  sound. 


Will  no  one  serve  my  Mass  to-night  ? 
For  I,  before  the  morning  light 
Must  leave  this^  sacred  ground. 

I  strive  to  think  'twas  all  a  dream. 
But  oft  at  midnight  hour  I  seem 

To  hear  that  sad  request ; 
That  mournful  voice  doth  ever  say, 
Will  no  one  serve  my  Mass  to-day  ? 

Will  none  do  my  behest  ? 

My  son,  so  strange  the  tale  you  tell, 
That  I  myself  would  deem  it  well 

For  both  of  us  to  stay 
Within  the  Chapel,  till  the  dawn 
Shall  usher  in  another  mom. 

And  chase  night's  shades  aw^y. 

And  should  the  priest  once  more  be  there. 
Reject  not  thou  again  his  prayer, 

But  go  and  serve  the  Mass ; 
And  in  the  Chapel  I  will  be. 
That  we  may  both  together  see 

What  yet  may  come  to  pass* 

The  hours  toll  forth  another  day. 
But,  ere  the  last  notes  die  away. 

Before  the  altar  rail. 
Vested  in  black,  the  priest  stands  there. 
With  anxious  eye  and  mournful  air,     . 

An4  face  all  wan  and  pale. 

Will  no  one  serve  my  Mass  to-night? 
Yes.  there  within  the  taper's  light 

The  fair  young  Baron  knelt ; 
And  piously  the  Mass  he  served. 
But  yet  his  heart  was  all  unnerved, 

With  the  dread  awe  he  felt. 

The  Mass  is  o'er,  but  where  is  now 
The  priest  ?  whose  pale  unearthly  brow 

Filled  Walter's  heart  with  fear. 
I  An  angel  form  kneels  in  his  place. 
Whose  seratph  brow  bears  not  a  trace 

Of  him  who  erst  knelt  there. 

And  when  his  voice  falls  on  the  sdr 
Its  silvery  cadence  seems  to  bear 

The  soul  from  earth  away. 
Oh,  Walter,  thou  hast  set  me  free. 
And  my  enfranchised  soul  may  see 

God's  own  eternal  day. 
Ere  I  had  passed  from  earth's  vain  strifi^ 
Or  laid  aside  the  coil  of  life, 

I  promised  once  to  say 
A  Mass  for  one  whose  soul  had  fled,' 
Who,  numbered  with  the  silent  dead. 

Had  passed  from  earth  away. 

But  with  that  Mass  unsaid  I  died, 

By  God's  unerring  justice  tried,  .     . 

Went  forth  the  sage  decree. 
Till  I  this  Mass  should  say  at  night, 
Or  ere  the  dawn  of  morning  light. 

My  soul  might  not  be  free'. 

Like  a  wreath  of  silv'ry  mcense  rare, 
The  spirit  floated  in  the  air, 

Then  faded  from  the  sight ; 
But  until  dawn's  first  golden  ray, 
The  priest  and  Walter  stayed  to  pray 

Throughout  that  wondrous  night. 
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SHERBORNE; 

or,  thb  housb  at  the  four  ways. 

By  Edward  Heneage  Derikg, 

Atiihor  of  the  '*  Chieftain's  Daughter  and  other  Poems^*' 
'*  Grey's  Court,*'  eU,,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

|W0  days  afterwards  Moreton  left 
England,  and  England  went  on  the 
same  as  usual.  Then  six  months 
passed,  and  people  poured  into 
London  by  all  the  railways,  till  the 
thoroughfares  were  cons^ested,  and  the  smaller 
houses  grew  stifling.  AU  the  Ardens,  except  the 
two  sons,  were  in  town. 

And  Sherborne  was  m  town — ^very  much  .in 
town.  He  was  going  about  very  much,  de- 
liberating very  much,  making  up  his  mind  very 
much,  worried  by  the  cravings  of  an  infirm 
ambition  very  much,  in  respect  of  Miss  Winifred 
Arden.  His  life,  up  to  the  present  time— and  he 
was  now  forty-five,  had,  in  spite  of  personal  and 
worldly  advantage,  been  a  failure,  and  one  of  the 
least  remediable  kind,  a  negative  failure.  A 
break-down  in  anv  serious  attempt  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  making  of  him ;  his  httle 
desmtory  successes  in  articles  and  after-dinner 
speeches,  combined  with  a  morbidly  critical  habit 
of  mind,  had  developed  in  him  a  procrastinating 
self-confidence  which,  added  to  a  versatile  quick- 
ness of  intellect,  and  a  sort  of  idle  vigour  that  en- 
joyed the  consciousness,  but  shrank  from  the 
trouble  of  labour,  was  fatal  to  effort,  fatal  to  any 
real  work  whatever. 

He  was  aware  of  all  this,  but  he  also  knew  that 
the  defects  had  been  acquired,  or  at  any  rate 
made  worse;  and  so  he  nad  hitherto  contented 
himself  with  laying  the  blame  on  Sir  Thomas 
Grubhedge.  Now  however  he  was  suffering  from 
an  a^cute  attack  of  anxiety  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  and  do  something.  If  Miss  Winifred  Arden 
had  unconsciously  inspired  him  with  this  desire  to 
"  be  a  hero  in  the  strife  "  of  politics  or  literature, 
no  less  unconsciously  did  she  cause  him  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  very  first  step— taking  a  line  ;  for  well  he 
knew  that  he  must  be  a  Catholic  if  he  hoped  for 
the  remotest  chance  of  winning  her,  and  must  not 
be,  if  he  wanted  to  succeed  in  Uie  world.  Yet  there 
he  was,  evening  after  evening,  trying  her  patience 
and  exercising  her  charity  by  his  unacceptable 
attentions,  in  ball-roomb,  or  staircases,  in  window- 
entrances  to  flowered  balconies,  in  comers  of  inner 
drawing-rooms,  in  supper-rooms  and  cloak-rooms, 
in  entrance-balls  when  carriages  "  stopped  the 
way,"  and  on  the  Church  steps  in  Farm  Street, 
where  the  dresses  of  some  Catholic  ladies, 
tremendous  in  appearance  and  cost,  were  dis- 
figuring their  wearers,  and  increasing  the  mis- 
apprehensions of  Protestants. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  his  little  game  had 
a  kind  of  subjective  success ;  he  had  forced  him- 
self to  feel  satisfied  with  not  having  been  snubbed 
by  her,  and  no  one  had  accused  him  of  Popish 
^odivities. 


It  is  true  that  the  appearance  of  Lady  Fjfiddit 
society  had,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  gifenlmi 
that  sort  of  sensation  niiich  is  populixly  called  "a 
turn;"  for  his  heart  had  never  realljf  lost  its  eariy 
impression,  and  he  could  not  decove  lumidf  is* 
comfort  when  she  was  present.  Bat  then  theroonf 
were  generally  crowded,  and  she  left  them  etih 
whenever  she  entered  them,  which  she  seldooi  did. 

Very  seldom— not  more  than  twice  in  tkni: 
three  weeks,  once  at  a  dinner  at  Sir  Roger's,  arf 
once  at  an  evening  party,  where  she  remJMd 
rather  less  than  half  an  hour;  but  at  leog&k 
found  her  at  a  ball— on  the  staircase,  too,  ai 
looking  at  him  as  a  woman  can  look  wbeo  dt 
means  a  man  to  seem  small  in  his  own  aght  Bi 
turned  away,  and  was  afraid  that  other  peoph 
would  observe  that  look ;  but  other  people  len 
busy  with  their  own  little  games,  nor  had  thej  thi 
heto  of  his  conscience  to  read  it  by. 

Then  he  made  his  way  up  to  Miss  Wimbe 
Arden,  who  was  at  the  end  of  the  farthest  rooa 
and  glancing  nervously  from  time  to  time  in  di 
dfrecSon  of  Lady  FyfieJd,  tried  his  best, "  did 
he  knew,"  to  make  himself  agreeable.  SU 
tolerated  him  for  two  reasons  :  because  his  coK 
versational  powers  were  much  above  tiie  awtagl 
and  because  she  was  not  clearlv  aware  of  wbl 
was  in  his  mind  concerning  herself.  He  had ' 
talking  to  her  ten  minutes,  more  or  less,  and  wi 
beginning  to  feel  theoretically  satisfied  with  J 
chances,  when  he  was  quietly  dbplaced  by  tl 
sweep  of  a  lady*s  dress.  The  wearer  of  that  dici 
evidently  meant  mischief. 

'•  Let  me  introduce  you,"  said  a  v«M 
"  to        " 

The  rest  was  unintelligible ;  but  not  so  \ 
result.  Miss  Winifred  Arden  left  the  room 
dance  the  Lancers,  and  Lady  Fyfield  stood 
him,  looking  as  she  had  looked  before.  When 
music  began  and  voices  grew  louder  aroood,  i 
said  to  him,  speaking  in  a  low  clear  voice  o 
her  fan :  ^^ 

*'  I  am  sorcy  to  see  a  neighbour  in  a  falsept 
tion." 

She  was  apparently  passing  on  when 
who  was  too  much  confusea  to  see  that 
Unce  between  them  did  not  increase  by 
yard,  walked  after  her,  and  stammered  out : 

«  Stay— what  do  you  mean  ?    I  can't  hdi 
Who?"  ^ 

It  was  the  word  "  neighbour  "  judidondr  < 

Shasized  that  finished  what  the  stiff  sweep  d 
ress  and  the  immediate  disappearance  A  W 
fred  Arden  had  begun.  He  had  been  symbofic 
swept  out,  and  then  classed  generically  «j 
neighbour.  When  people  are  in  a  disagrees 
position  anywhere  they  generally  desire  to 
somewhere  else ;  but  sometimes  that  ideal  d 
at  self-extrication  collapses;  and  Sherborne, 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  had  experience  of  soc 
collapse.  He  had  borne  the  sweep  out  i 
equanimity,  for  it  was  remediable ;  and  be 
even  felt,  m  the  most  secret  comer  of  his  hea 
little  pleasant  flutter  at  the  thought  that,  after 
it  was  his  first  love  who  thus  "  upon  ajahc" 
bravery  came  to  start  his  quiet  "  :  but  when 
calmly  classed  him  as  a  neighbour,  just  asil 
were  Mr.  GlenfiUan  Bruff,  or  Mr.  liaw  Jo 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that  this  tam 
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tkoalf  claim  to  be  |ntied  bv  her  for  having  made 
a  fool  of  himself,  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind 
utted?,  and  stammered  out  incoherent  questions. 

Uaj  Fyfield  looked  towards,  but  not  at  him, 
and  dupoted  herself  either  to  hear  his  answer,  or 
to  leem  no  longer  unaware  of  his  presence. 

"flow— what— I— "said  Sherborne;  and  that 
wasallhe could  say.  Yet  he  was  not  wont  to  be 
at  a  loss  for  words. 

"In  the  first  place  by  trying  for  things  which 
ate  incompatible,"  said  she,  without  turning  her 
iiead  or  softening  the  icy  coldness  of  her  manner. 

"And  what  besides/"  he  said,  not  knowing 
idat  else  to  say. 

"Y(m  are  acting  against  your  conscience  and 
ipinst  your  interest  as  well,"  she  replied. 

Hetried  to  smile  away  the  truth  of  the  state- 
M^  but  only  brought  upon  himself  this  addi- 
I  Sob: 

:   **lo  speak   more   plainly,    your   conduct   is 
lAonest,  and  it  will  not  answer." 
I  Ihen  he  raised  his  eyes  nervously,  afraid  to 

Pit  hers,  but  anxious  to  see  what  they  expressed, 
lowered  them  again  without  delay,  made  two 
Ktlffee  attempts  at  a  general  defence  of  himself, 
iodsaid: 

"WcU,  but  I  don't  understand.    Will  you  ex- 
liainhow?" 

She  replied,  "  I  will.  I  meant  to  do  so." 
Jheo  she  glided  away  firom  the  crowd  into  a 
We  secluded  boudoir,  lie  following ;  and  when 
kf  were  so  placed  that  she  could  be  seen,  but 
M  overiieard,  the  dialogue  began  thus : 
Lady  Fyfibld  :  You  want  to  do  something 
t  the  world — to  make  your  mark  in  public  life ; 
Id  yon  are  the  more  anxious  to  do  your  utmost 
'  once,  because  you  begin  late.  No  doubt  you 
e  right,  according  to  your  own  measure  of  what 
Bgs  are  worth.  You  aim  in  that  direction  which 

suitable  to  English  abilities,  hkbits,  and 
tditional  customs ;  you  aim  high,  and  you  have 
ay  qualification,  except  perseverance  and  fixed 
■ciples.  You  would  have  the  courage  of  j'our 
unctions  if  you  had  any  political  convictions  to 
K  the  courage  of,  and  perhaps  the  want  of  them 
L  in  these  times,  be  an  advantage  to  you,  so 
iQ^asjrou  conceal  the  want. 
bERBORNE  :  I  congratulate  you  on  your  sue- 
pin  ironical  encouragement.  The  checks  upon 
P  expression  of  your  opinion  are  so 
hDY  Fyfield  :  I  want  you  to  listen— not  to 
jnitulate. 

HERBORNE  :  judiciously  applied,  that,  if 

lere  not  well  aware  of  my  own  deficiencies  I 
wild  be  unable  to  strike  a  balance.  If  I  were 
mger  and  more  sanguine— if  I  had  a  better 
nion  of  myself  than  I  have  or  ought  to  have. 
I  more  confidence  in  untested  predictions,  I 
[nld  be  in  a  flutter  of  spasmodic  elation ;  but 
it  is,  I  can  only  think  of  what  is  discouraging 

.ADY  Fyfieuo  :  Somebody  will  come  and  talk 
)Qe  of  us  directly.  I  have  little  to  say,  but  that 
e  is  important,  and  I  have  not  said  it  yet. 
BEHBOKNE:  One  word  only  first.  I  have 
at  confidence  in  a  woman's  perceptive  fore- 
tit,  and  most  of  all  in  yours 

.ADY  Fyfield  :  That  will  do  now.  I  mus^ 
what  I 


Sherborne:  And  all  the  deficiencies  yoti 
name  are  enough  to  discourage 

Lady  Fyfield:  I  will  wait  no  longer.  You 
fancy  that  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  Winifred 
Arden— — 

Sherborne  :  What  could  have ? 

Lady  Fyfield  :  And  in  order  to  try  for  what 
you  never  will  obtain 

Sherborne:  Very  likely. 

Lady  Fyfield  :  under  any  circumstances 

that  can  possibly  occur 

Sherborne:  Why  under  any? 

Lady  Fyfield  :  (You  shall  hear  that  after- 
wards)— ^you  are  throwing  away  your  worldljr 
chances  on  the  one  hand,  and  risking  your  souk 
on  the  other.  You  know  very  well  that  you  can* 
not  be  a  Catholic  and  a  member  for  the  county. 
You  know  very  well  that  a  Catholic  will  not  be- 
elected  by  any  English  constituency  now,  and  i» 
any  case  cannot  nse  beyond  the  details  of  the 
General  Post  Office ;  and  yet  you  are  putting  io 
an  appearance  of  incipient  Catholici^  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  Sir  Roger,  who 

Sherborne  :  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady  Fyfield  : is  too  honest  and  simple- 
minded  to  suspect  what  you  are  at.  As  to  your 
marrying  Winifred,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  In 
the  first  place,  I  am  almost  sure  that  she  is  en* 
gaged  to  a  man  who  has  been  for  two  years  de» 
voted  to  her. 

Sherborne  :  Well,  if  Sir  Roger  knew  about 
that  Count  de 

Lady  Fyfield  :  fie  knows  what  you  told  him* 

Sherborne:  I? 

Lady  Fyfield:  Yes.  Don't  pretend  yott 
didn't.  You  told  Sir  Roger  the  mommg  the  party 
broke  up  at  Bramscote;  and  he  was  in  such  a 
state  of  mind,  that  he  rode  over  to  Dredgeraere  at 
once  to  ask  me  about  it,  because  I  had  introduced 
Count  de  Bergerac  to  them.  I  asked  him  how  he- 
had  heard  this  ridiculous  story.  He  tried  to  avoid 
telling  me,  said  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  tell,  and 
the  rest ;  but,  of  course,  I 

Sherborne  {aside  and  involuntarily) :  Trust 
a  woman  to  worm  out  of 

Lady  Fyfield  :   1  asked  him  if  he  had 

promised  not  to  tell.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
not.  I  said  that  as  he  had  not  promised  to  keep> 
it  secret,  he  was  bound  to  give  his  authority,  in 
justice  to  Count  de  Bergerac,  and  to  the  friends- 
abroad  at  whose  houses  he  met  him.  {Aside^ 
Good  gracious !  there  is  that  Mr.  Crayston  trying 
to  get  through  the  crowd. 

Sherborne  {aside) :  No  such  luck  I  (Aloud) 
He  is  off  tuft-hunting,  as  the  manner  of  Kadicals. 
is.  Well,  if  you  must  know,  it  was  he  who  told 
me  all  about  Count  de  Bergerac ;  and  he  will  tell 
you,  if  you  like  to  ask  hiin,  for  he  only  repeats, 
what  he  was  told.  He  repeated  it  because  he 
heard  it  from  people  whose  word  he  supposed  h& 
could  depend  on,  and  who  know  all  the  circum* 
stances. 

Lady  Fyfield  :  Nonsense. 

Sherborne  :  Then  you  have  proof  that  the 
accusation  is  false  ? 

Lady  Fyfield  :  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed 
of  asking  such  a  question.  Do  you  suppose  that 
people  go  about  with  written  certificates  in  their 
pockets  to  show  that  they  are  not  thieves  ?    It  is 
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simply  that  I  believe  him  to  be  incapable  of  any 
such  acts  as  those  imputed  to  him.  I  am  a  pretty 
£ur  judge  of  character  and  countenance,  they  say. 
Bu(^  however  that  may  be 

Sherborne  :  Well,  at  all  events,  I  think  it 
rather  hard  that  I  should  be  accused  of  deception 
because  I  did  what  I  really  couldn't  avoid  doing 
without  real  treachery  to  a  friend  and  neirfi- 
bour. 

Lady  Fyfield:  The  friendliness  of  the  act 
would  be  more  apparent  if  you  had  no  personal 
interest  in  doing  it.  But  let  that  pass ;  and  sup- 
pose, if  it  so  pleases  you,  that  you  have  a  chance 
of  being  accepted  by  her.  I  tell  you  that  you 
haven't;  but  you  thmk  vou  have,  or  try  to  think 
so,  and  common  sense  tefls  you  that  you  must  face 
the  meaning  of  your  own  wishes.  Now,  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  she  wouldn't  marry  a  Protes- 
tent ^ 

Sherborne  :  I  don't  know. 
.   tADY  Fyfield  :  You  do  know. 

Sherborne  :  I  mean  that  I  don't  quite  see. 

Lady  Fyfield  :  Don't  tell  such  a  wicked  story. 
You  know  perfectly  well,  for  you  said  so  to  me, 
over  and  over  again,  years  ago,  after  Sir  Thomas's 
first  wife,  who  was  my  aunt,  had  died,  and  when 
(before  he  met  Lady  Alicia)  he  wanted  to  marry 
one  of  the  Ardens,  a  cousin  of  Sir  Roger's— you 
said  then Now  don't  begin  to  look  senti- 
mental, and  pretend  to  care  about  what  you  felt  or 
imagined  /wo  and  twenty  years  ago.  All  that  is 
past  and  gone :  and  we  are  talking  of  Winifred 
Arden.  You  said  then,  that  you  were  sure  none 
of  that  family  would  agree  to  a  mixed  marriage  ; 
and  you  remember,  no  doubt,  better  than  I  can 
tell  you,  the  reasons  you  gave,  and  why  you,  as 
well  as  I,  considered  a  mixed  marriage  to  be  bad 
in  principle  and  in  practice.  I  won't  explain  to 
you  what  you  know  very  well  yourself. 

Sherborne:  But  listen 

Lady  Fyfield  :  No,  I  won't ;  and  there  is  that 
man  again  coming  this  way. 

Sherborne  {aside)  \  Ohl  I  wish  he  would 
come. 

Lady  Fyfield  :  If  you  wish  and  expect  to 
marry  her,  you  must  become  a  Catholic  ;  but  then 
you  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  competing  with 
Protestants  for  success  in  public  life.  You  can't 
do  both.  I  once  thought— and  I  clung  to  the  de- 
lusion long  after  I  ou^t  to  have  known  better- 
that  you  were  in  earnest  when  you  rode  over  to 
Dredgemere  two  or  three  times  a  week  last  autumn, 
and  stayed  halt  the  afternoon  talking  of  religion. 
I  ought  to  have  seen  that  if  you  futd  been  in 
earnest,  you  would  have  gone  to  the  nearest 
priest. 

Sherborne  :  How  could  you  expect  me  to  for- 
get the  influence  you 

Lady  Fyfield  :  Stop  now  I 

Sherborne  :  Oh  I  don't  say > 

Lady  Fyfield  :  If  you  say  any  more  I  will  tell 
Winifred  and  Sir  Roger ;  and  so  1  will  if  you  don't 
listen  to  every  word  I  have  to  say.  I  say  that 
either  you  professed  what  you  didn't  mean,  or, 
meant  it,  and  went  back  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 
If  you  professed  what  you  didn't  mean,  I  can  only 
hope  and  pray  that  you  were  not  aware  of  what 
vou  were  doing ;  but,  if  you  meant  it,  and  went 
back— oh !  as  you  value  your  soul,  your  salvation. 


consider  what  it  is  what  you  did— what  it  is  te 
you  are  persisting  in. 

Sherborne  :  I  do— indeed  I  do.  But  oi 
wants  time. 

Lady  Fyfield  :  You  don't  want  time.  ^ 
are  letting  the  time  pass.  Yon  want  the  m 
Take  care  I  J 

Sherborne:  Thea  you  don't  advise  aii 
work? 

Lady  Fyfield:   Don't  twist  one's     ^^ 
that  quibbMng  way.    I  never  said  anythiifrf 
kind;    and  it  isn't  work,  but  the  woriil 
wards  of  work,  that  you  are  thinking  of  i 
time. 

Sherborne  :  I  don't  see  what  yoo  are  li 
at.  You  began  as  if  you  were  advimff  nel 
in  for  public  life,  and  now  you  imply  that  1 
risk  my  salvation  if  I  don't  do  wfaatnoBld 
bar  to  success  in  it. 

Lady  Fyfield  :  I  said  that  you  have 
(qualifications  for  public  life.  I  said  that,  ai 
ing  to  your  own  measure  of  what  thlogi  *« 
(and  T  judged  of  that  measure  by  your  acdl 
you  would  do  well  to  choose  that  life,  astfaefa^ 
order  of  effort  you  were  capable  of.  But  11 
said  that,  in  my  opinion— and  I  eamestiff 
that  I  am  mistaken— you  were  letting  jour  c 
victions  give  way  to  vour  ambition,  aiid,  ati 
same  time,  trying  for  tnat  which  would  neoefld 
your  placing  an  insuperable  obstacle  beM 
yourself  and  its  object.  If  I  could  have  beiifl 
you  to  be  invincibly  ignorant,  I  should  have  I 
my  tongue,  left  your  romantic  delusion  to  1 
practical  remedy  of  Winifred's  distinct  r£^ 
and  wished  you  success  in  your  career.  Pnfi 
speaking,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine,  and  I  hivej 
myself  in  a  very  disagreeable  position  bj  vi 
fering 

Sherborne:  How  can  it 

Lady  Fyfield  :  There,  that  will  do  nor.  J 
could  have  believed  you  to  be  invincibly  ioj 
I  should  have  been  but  too  glad  to  let  WJ 
undeceive  you  about  herself,  and  your  ovar^ 
lead  vou  to  success  in  a  career  for  wfakhf 
suited.  But  I  don't  believe  yon  to  be  I 
therefore  I  determined  to  spieak.  Ohli 
grace  of  God  has  enlightened  your  l 
ever  so  little,  do  not  reject  it.  If  yon  reeafj 
gift  of  faith,  and  trifle  with  it.  He  may  take^ 
you.  It  is  an  awful  thine  to  trifle  with  Hiig" 
What  will  the  world  and  its  honours,  if  y«J 
them  all,  profit  you,  then  ?  What  shall  it jpj 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  snfe  tfcel 
of  his  soul?  You  once  promised  me— it *»>' 
the  terrace  at ' 

Sherborne  :  Oh,  don't  1  The  misery  «  « 
early  disappointment 

Lady  Fyfield  :  You  promised— 

Sherborne:  Ithas  been  the  ruin  of  ipe. 

Lady  Fyfield  :  You  promised  that  if  efj 
saw  you  acting  against  your  consdeoce.  • 
reminded  you  of  thSit  evemng,  jrou  wooM  «"■ 
to  my  words.    I  claim  that  promise  "O^**      J 

The  last  notes  of  the  Lancers  had  ceased,  i« 
both  the  Miss  Ardens,  with  their  P**^*^?! 
seen  approaching.    Lauiy  Fyfield  went  farwaw 
meet  them,  saying  as  she  moved  away: 

••  I  promised  Sir  Roger  to  chaperwie  ^^^ 
rest  of  the  evening :  he  wanted  to  g©  ho«e.  »"■ 
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IcIumToorpromiser-a  promt^e  made  deHiberal^ly 
aod  usasked.    Now,  don't  come  here !  ** 

The  last  Words  were  spjoken  whilst  the  Miss 
ArdeDS  were  just  coming  within  earshot ;  and  she 
toned  from  him  as  she  had  done  before,  when  in- 
tndad^g  die  indistinct  young  dancing  man  ta  thle 
yonqgefit    She  had  9wept  him  out  again.  , 

He  wandered  a^H^,  avoiding  acquaintaocet, 
and  at  length  fouqd  himself  in  a  flowered  balcony, ; 
to  eyes  fixed  on  the  scene  below,  as  if  be  were 
boldo;  at  the  two  lines  ol  carriages  that  stood 
ooad  the  square,  and  the  carriages  that  set 
io9%  aod  the  carriages  that  took,  up,  and  the 
footmen  with  their  canes,  ,and  the  cads  with  their 
kotons,  and  the  men  and  women  who  had  got  in 
ttevay,  and  the  policemen  who  got  them  out  of 
^  "  "  jnps  aU  about,  Uiat 

hovering  and  flying 

^^  ^ _,ne  of  these  things, 

f^  he  seemed  to  stare  at  them.  He  was 
#Dg  to  examine  himselt 

-  lie  process  of  self-examination  puzzled  him  not 

Ifttie,  aod  the  fact  of  being  puzzled,  puzzled  him 

g  more.    «« Have  I  not,^'  thought  he,  as  the 

Pficulty  became  apparent,  "  been  much  given  to 

Umimpg  myself— too   much,  perhaps  ?"— the 

wth  being  that  he  had  never  examined  himself  in 

BJife,  but  only  wasted  his  time  at  intervals  in 

le  morbid  amusement  of  introspection,  by  which 

e  bad  acquired  a  fictitious  self-knowledge  that 

jy  led  him  astrajr.    And  so  he  went  on  trying  to 

wout  whether  his  feelings  with  regard  to  Miss 

rmifred  Arden  were  what  he  supposed  them  to 

If  aod  not  a  fiction  of  fancy  strengthened  by 

IpOMtion;  whether  he  had  ever  lost  his  early 

ptt  for  Lady  Fyfield ;  whether  it  was  possible  to 

pwncUe  the  co-existence  of  a  real  and  a  fictitious 

Mchroent,  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  had  brooded 

fw  his  bUghted  youth  till  the  line  between  past 

d  present   had   become  obliterated,  and   an 

Wjt  feminine  jealousy  had  warped  his  will ; 

ether  he  had  had  the  gift  of  faith,  and  been  un- 

K^^toit  because  that  same  jealousy  had  taken 

tfomi  of  passionate  worldliness  as  well  as  that 

fictitious  attachment. 

e  questions,  which,  by  the  bye,  suggested 

lives  without  much  co-operation  of  his  own 

i^artUn^  his  memory.    He  was  quite  unable 

H  convinced  that  they  were  quite  new  to  him. 

oing  over  the  stone  balustrade  of  the  flowered 

\y,  he  poshed  aside  the  awning  in  front, 

turning  his  eyes  from  time  to  time  towards 

:oall-room.  be  argued  with  himself,  for  and 

pfinst— especially  against— these   suggestions, 

nghing  his    own  arguments   nervously,  while 

We  and  Tinnev's  band  played  a  waltz.    The 

utr  music  of  the  period,  in  combination  with 

m,  ball-dresses,  flowers,  and  collective  at- 

iction  of  beautiful  women,  is  certainly  not  con- 

wive  to  distinctness  of  feeling  and  purpose ; 

a  Sherborne  realized  the  fact.  Perhaps,  if  every 

"*  «»«w  his  own  history,  and  told  the  truth,  we 

piW  find  that  collective  fascination,  indefinite, 

"Tcct,  hypothetical,  favoured  by  circumstances, 

tt  and  does  muddle  the  feelings  and  purposes 

ootafew*  I*  r    r- 

!'It  is  nothing  but  the  memory  of  feelings 
iUedbvherown  coldness,"  he  said  to  himself 
length.    "Yes;  chilled  years  ago,  when  she. 


married  Sir  Bertram  within  three  months  of  th^ 
day  on  which  our  engagement  was  broken  oSmr 
chilled  to  death  when  meeting  her  again  free-^ 
ior  he  died  two  years  before  I  came  to  Hazeley'-r 
I  found  her  changed.'' 

The  waltz  had  ended,  and  two  or  three  couples 
came  into  the  flowery  balcony.  He  turned  away 
in  haste,  repeating  ''  Chilled  to  death,  chilled  to 
death ;  aod -there  is  an  end  of  it.  It  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  looking  on  at  the  ball.  I  bav^ 
been  day-dreaming  backwards;  but  it  won't  hap- 
pen again." 

Crayston  was  hovering  about  in  the  distance, 
ready  for  tuft-hunting  or  advanced  liberalism,  but 
preferring  the  two  combined*  Sherborne  sought 
him ;  it  was  but  the  second  time  that  he  had 
done  so  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  first 
being  on  the  occasion  of  the  ball  at  Bramscote 
just  after  the  Count  de  Bergerac's  departure  for 
Rome.  He  sought  him  tortuously,  seeming  to 
meet  him  by  accident,  and  soliloquizing  rapidly 
as  he  went. 

**  It  must  have  been  the  effect  of  looking  on  at 
the  ball.  I  have  been  day-dreaming  backwards— 
but  it  wont  happen  again,"  was  the  burden  of  his 
soliloquy  half  wav  round  the  ball-room,  and  he 
went  on  thus :  '<  if  the  grace  of  God  has  enlight- 
ened my  understanding  ever  so  little  /  Why,  her 
own  jwords  are  the  best  defence— in  fact,  the  de- 
fence of  conduct.  If  a  man  makes  use  of  the 
light  he  has,  he  does  all  that  God  expects  of  him. 
It  isn*t  his  fault  if  the  light  is  limited.  I  needn't 
connect  myself  so  exclusively  with  a  set— with 
what  isn't  exactly,  but  seems  to  a  lot  of  people 
who  can  elbow  one  out — and  that  comes  to  the 
same  thing  in  effect — seems  a  thing  which  had 
grown  out  of  practical  remembrance.  So  it  baa, 
too,  and  become  a  sort  of  '  handwriting  on  the 
wall ' — so  it  has  too.  Well,  I  can't  help  it.  One 
can't  always  do  just  as  one  would  like :  one  can 
help  it  on  by  giving  way  judiciously.  The  reed 
bends,  but  remains  rootea  m  the  ground ;  and  so 
can  I  bend  to  the  public,  which  would  take  the 
means  of  usefulness  from  me  if  I  did  not,  and  yet 

be  at  heart  a  Catholic  ;  and Why  can't  they 

let  a  fellow  be  received  into  the  Church,  and  pre- 
tend to  go  on  believing  in  the  Establishment  for 
a  while?  Didn't  Eleazar,  or  Naaman,  or  some- 
body, bow  down  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  and  it 
was  all  right  ?  That  is  the  way  I  see  it,  and  God 
will  not  expect  any  one  to  see  farther  than  He 
gives  him  li^ht  to  see." 

As  be  finished  this  redoubtable  string  of  so- 
phisms, that  would  not  deceive  a  Catholic  child, 
out  can  and  do  deceive  at  the  present  time  many 
grown  up  Protestants,  clever,  highly  educated, 
and  labonous,  he  reached  the  spot  where  Crayston 
was. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that  story  ?  "  said  he. 
"  One  doesn't  like  to  believe  such  a  thing  against 
a  man  if  one  can  help  it." 

"  You  mean  that  Count  de  Bergerac  ?  "  said 
Crayston  in  a  careless  tone. 

*'  Yes— you  told  me " 

**  Oh  !  as  to  that,  you  may  make  yourself  satis- 
fied." 

"  That  it  isn't  true  ? " 

"  That  it  is  true,  of  course." 

"  It's  no  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  the 
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story  is  true,"  said  Sherborne,  suddenly  perceiv- 
ing a  friend  near,  and  moving  towards  him,  add- 
ing mentally,  "  I  am  not  so  uncharitable  as  to 
wish  that  the  story  may  be  true.  If  it  is,  I  can't 
help  it." 

After  the  shortest  of  conversations  with  the  op- 
portune friend,  he  began  to  go  away  gradually ; 
tor  it  clearly  appeared  to  him  that  he  would  look 
foolish  if  he  remained  there  excluded  from  the 
presence  of  Miss  Winifred  Arden,  and  still  more 
foolish  if  he  encountered  the  consequences  of  dis- 
regarding Lady  Fyfield's  brief  but  significant  ad- 
monition, "  Now,  don't  come  here."  To  attempt 
resistance  in  8u6li  a  case  one  must  be  more  than  a 
man— or  less.  It  seemed  a  pity,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  that  the  necessity  should  occur  then, 
rather  than  on  some  average  occasion ;  for  in  that 
house  any  man  who  desired  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion of  Popish  proclivities,  whilst  otherwise  put- 
ting in  an  appearance  of  the  same,  should  care- 
fully endeavour  to  be  seen  simultaneously  with 
those  appearances.  The  master  of  the  house, 
Lord  Ledchester,  his  distant  neighbour,  was  an 
Anglican  of  the  aristocratico*  national  school,  a 
rich  peer  with  a  short  pedigree  lengthened  col- 
laterally bv  marriages,  a  staunch  supporter  of 
all  ideas  obstructive  to  Catholics,  and  a  man  of 
heavy  personal  influence.  He  always  went  with 
the  leader  of  his  party,  except  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
talked  about  concurrent  endowment ;  he  proposed 
the  toast  of  "  Church  and  State,"  with  appropriate 
remarks  against  Popery  and  Romanizing  prac- 
tices, whenever  he  had  a  chance  of  doing  so ; 
and  converts  were  his  favourite  subject  of  aver- 
sion. Probable  converts  he  looked  upon  as  people 
sickening  with  a  virulent  and  mentally  contagious 
disease. 

It  was  a  useful  house  for  Sherborne  to  be  seen 
at,  but  he  had  to  go  away. 

On  his  way  down  the  crowded  staircase  he  found 
himself  close  to  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Glenfillan 
Bruff,  the  optimistic  squarson,  who  tried  to  detain 
him  in  conversation  about  the  expected  vacancy 
for  the  county ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  succeeded 
in  getting  away  without  disclosing  his  intention  of 
standing,  than  he  heard  some  one  just  behind,  and 
the  sound  made  him  hurry  so  much,  that  he  tore 
three  flounces  and  trod  on  the  toes  of  a  Portugese 
attacks.    It  was  the  irrepressible  Miss  Hermione. 

'*  To  come  here  and  meet  all  one's  neighbours 
and  all  their  relations,  and  have  them  staring  and 
spying  I "  said  he  to  himself.  "  I  shall  see  Mrs. 
Ijnus  Jones  directly." 

Which  he  did  before  be  reached  the  cloak-room. 

"  Is  he  going  to  put  up  his  eldest  son  for  the 
county,"  thought  Snerbome,  "  that  he  asks  every 
one  in  this  way  ?  " 

**  Are  you  off  so  early  ?  "  said  Sir  Roger  Arden, 
who  was  going  into  the  cloak-room  as  Sherborne 
came  out. 

*'Yes;  there  is  a  great  crowd,  and  ray  room 
will  be  better  than  my  company,"  said  Sherborne. 

"No,  no,"  said  Sir  Roger. 

Sherborne  smiled  ambiguously,  and  answered : 

"  Don't  forget  that  I  am  to  drive  you  all  down 
to  Ascot  next  Thursday." 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  ball  as  far  as  Sher- 
borne was  concerned. 

{JTo  be  continued,) 


A   BRIEF   SKETCH  OF  THE 
CATHEDRAL  OF  n8tRE  DAME. 


[T  is  the  cathedral  of  P^iris  the 
celebrated  diurch  among  the 
of  that  name  in  France,  sod  tf 
great  age,  the  majesty  of  iti 
portions,  and  the  stimn|^  seer 
seven  centunes  of  history,  of  which  it  hn 
either  the  theatre  or  the  witness,  it  is  ooeii 
remarkable  historical  monuments  of  tbe« 
History  does  not  reach  to  the  time  wbesiB 
was  not  the  site  of  a  sanctuary.  In  the  n 
the  Roman  Emperor  Tiberius  altars  for 
worship  existed  on  the  east  end  of  the  is 
the  Seme,  where  N6tre  Dame  now  stands. 
remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  and  Cerannis 
the  image  of  a  homed  goa  were  found  on  the  i 
about  A.D.  375,  when  a  church  was  erected  oqi 
same  site^supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Qf 
tian  church.  In  the  sixth  century  there  werc^ 
churches  there — S.  Etienne  and  S.  Biarie.  Chi 
bert  rebuilt  the  latter  about  the  year  620,  ii 
Roman  sWle,  considered  very  grand.  The' 
^lass  winoow  now  known  of  in  France  was 
m  it.  Fragments  of  mosaic  and  precious  m 
supposed  to  be  from  the  floor  and  colomns  of 
church,  were  discovered  in  excavation  io  li 
and  are  now  in  the  Mus6e  de  Cluny. 

This  church  was  pillaged  and  partly 
by  the  Normans  in  857,  but  it  was  rei 
Anscherie,  fiftieth  Bishop  of  Paris.  In  1140 
Abb6  of  S.  Denis  put  in  a  glass  window  of  f 
beauty.  It  was  called  the  Eglise  newe,  to 
tinguish  it  from  the  S.  Etienne,  called  le  r 
In  the  twelfth  century  both  were  falling  into 
though  they  had  for  centuries  been  used  fafj 
the  great  religious  ceremonies  and  royal  pagr' 
of  France,  About  1160  Bishop  Maurice  de 
resolved  to  replace  both  old  churches  with  a 
edifice  worthy  the  capital  of  the  kingdon.  1 
1 1 63  the  foundation  of  the  present  maje^ 
was  begun,  and  its  comer-stone  placed  If 
hands  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  thenarM 
France.  The  work  was  pushed  on  rapidly,  v 
in  1 182,  on  Wednesday  before  Pentecost,  tbef 
altar  was  consecrated  by  a  legatee  of  the 
In  1 183  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusakn, 
to  Pans  to  officiate  with  the  Bbhop  in  the  ^ 
tion  of  the  choir.  Henry  II.,  King  of  Eog' 
was  interred  before  its  high  altar  in  ^^^^I^Im 
Notwithstanding  the  completion  for  scnricc  of  J 
body  of  the  church  in  the  twelfth  ccDtmy,  n 
grandest  part  of  the  cathedral  fthe  westeiBW 
with  the  two  towers)  was  only  oegun  by  J**^ 
Pierre  de  Nemours,  A.D.  1208.  It  rose  at  the  r« 
of  about  one  story  in  the  life  of  one  g*'**'*^^*] 
men.  The  portal  of  the  south  transept  ^^^ 
built  still  later,  as  shown  by  an  inscription  ol  ■ 
mason  who  began  work  upon  it  in  i257»  "*" 
reign  of  S.  Louis.  Other  and  some  <rf  *J  "J 
beautiful  portions  were  completed  during  the  » 
ceeding  centuries.  ^ 

The  environing  chapels  in  the  rear  citotrm 
septs  were  not  a  part  of  the  original  de«ip»J" 
were  added  in  the  last  part  of  the  thirteeoifl  <^ 
tury,  about  which  time,  also,  the  towers  » 
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vest  froot  were  completed.    In  1699  Louis  XIII. 
vas  seized  with  the  ambitioD  to  place  in  the 
cathedral  an  altar-piece  in  the  rennaisance  style, 
tben  jast  coining  in  vogue,  and  remove  the  original 
altar  to  give  place  to  it.    Other  alterations  were 
oade  by  Soufflot,  an  eminent  architect,  in  i77i'7&. 
Daring  the  revolution,  the  great   number  of 
ailotly  carvings  upon  the  church  were  threatened 
with  destruction  by  infidel  mobs,  and  were  saved 
It  one  time  by  a  ruse  of  Chaumette,  who  assured 
(lie  people  that  information  concerning  the  planet- 
sy  system  was  embodied  in  some  of  the  image 
inlpture.    But  the  statues  of  the  old  kings  of 
taoce,  which  were  upon  the  galleries  o?  the 
jeand  fafade  did  not  escape  the  vandalism.    In 
Mthe  cathedral  became  (by  law  of  the  revolu- 
OHts)  the  Temple  of  Reason. 
,  ^1845  the  first  thoroughly  intelligent  and  com- 
Ateosive  work  for  the  restoration  of  N6f  re  Dame 
lb  entered  upon  under  the  control  of  Architects 
tssQs  and  VioUet  Leduc.  Their  work  was  prose- 
bd  uninterruptedly  for  ten  years,  so  that  by 
^  the  marvellous  blending  of  majesty  of  pro- 
rtion  with  erace  of  detail  and  spirit  in  design  in 
I  west  fagade  were  exhibited  in  bolder  relief  than 
er  before  in  all  its  history.    During  the  reign  of 
Kns  Napoleon  the  vast  structure,  on  every  side, 
)m  foundation  to  pinnacle,  was  cleaned  and  re- 
tired ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  700  years  of 
pgrowth  could  be  seen,  with  all  its  varied  con- 
Qctions,  as  one  completed  whole, 
the  700th  anniversary  of  its  consecration  was 
ebrated  in  1882.    From  1182  its  lofty  nave,  its 
^,  and  its  chapels  have  been  the  scenes  of  adl 
I  important  ceremonies  of  the  Church  and  State 
France.    The  baptism  of  princes,  their  mar- 
ges, coronations,  royal  funerals,  the  reception 
fl^  great  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  Te  Deums 
victoria,  and  the  surging  masses  of  Parisian 
lutions  for  ^00  years  have  made  historic  pro- 
ions  under  its  lofty  vaults, 
following  are  some  of  the  striking  events 
have  taken  place  within  its  walls : 
'.  Coronation  of  Manr  Stuart. 
.  Marriage  of  the  lung  of  Navarre  (after- 
Henry  IV.)  to  Margaret  de  Valois. 
Te  Deum  sung  when  Henry  IV.  entered 

Marriage  of  Henrietta  of  France  with  the 
of  Wales,  afterwards  King  of  England. 
Marriage  of  a  hundred  young  girls,  whose 
were  given  by  Louis  Xvl.  on  the  occasion 
birth  o\  Madame  Royale, 
tySi.  Te  Deum  for  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin, 
erwards  Louis  XVII. 

t8o2.  Feast  kept  on  Easter-day  in  honour  of  the 
ittablishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  France. 
^804.  Coronation  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine. 
^811.  Te  Deum  for  the  birth  of  the  King  of 
Mne. 

(841.  Baptism  of  the  Comte  de  Paris. 
the  architecture  embraces  nearly  every  noble 
kture  peculiar  to  the  era  that  witnessed  the 
owth  and  culmination  of  Gothic  architecture, 
d  for  simple  majesty  of  expression  its  fa9ade 
>  no  supenor.  The  extreme  length  of  the  cathe- 
^  is  430  feet ;  width  at  transept,  170  feet ;  and 
ea  covered  by  it,  64,108  square  feet ;  height  of 
»ers,  223  feet. 


A   TERRIBLE   EXPERIENCE. 


|HILE  in  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso, 
aboard  the  sloop-of-war  Virago,  one 
of  our  midshipmen  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  informed  me  that  Lieu- 
tenant Bardolph  wanted  to  see  me. 

"  I  have  heard  that  you  were  something  of  a 
naturalist,  Starbuck,"  said  the  officer,  smihng. 

•*  No,  sir,"  I  replied,  *•  no  naturalist,  although 
I  take  interest  in " 

"  Oh,  well,  never  mind,"  quoth  the  lieutenant. 
"  You  have  seen  our  diving-bell  ?  " 

I  answered  yes,  when  the  lieutenant  informed 
me  that  he  wanted  me  to  go  down  under  the  sea 
with  our  boatswain,  Randolph,  formerly  a  pearl- 
diver,  to  look  for  a  curious  fish  which,  on  the  day 
previous  had  been  pierced  and  killed  with  a  pike. 
In  form,  the  fish  resembled  a  serpent,  was  about 
thirty  inches  in  length,  and  had  upon  both  sides 
of  its  neck  a  pair  of  singular  ap(>endages,  some- 
thing like  wings.  Its  most  stnking  peculiarity, 
however,  was  one  eye,  of  a  greenish  colour, 
situated  on  the  top  of  its  head.  On  being  struck 
with  the  pike  the  creature  had  rolled  over,  appa- 
rently dying,  and  then  dived  out  of  sight. 

''I  think,"  continued  the  lieutenant,  "that 
such  a  curiosity  is  worth  obtaining,  and  I  have 
picked  you  out  to  go  with  Randolph,  believing 
that  you  are  interested  in  natural  history.  Be- 
sides, I  will  pay  you  a  guinea  if  you  will  go." 

I  bowed  acquiescence,  and  went  away  to  make 
preparations.  The  diving  bell  was  soon  on  deck, 
ready  to  be  hoisted  and  swung  over  the  side.  The 
instrument  was  a  little  damaged,  but  neither  Ran- 
dolph nor  I  anticipated  danger.  We  were  pre- 
sently in  our  places,  singing  out  ''All  right  I  " 
when  the  bell  oegan  to  descend. 

Down,  down,  down— lower  and  lower.  We 
glanced  around  us  on  all  sides,  but  as  vet  saw 
nothing  of  the  strange  fish.  Curious  looking 
specimens  of  the  finny  tribe,  however,  greeted  us 
in  many  directions. 

Now  we  hung  suspended  in  mid-sea.  The  air 
had  become  somewhat  impure,  so  we  opened  the 
stop  cock  and  let  it  out,  feeling  a  moment  after,  a 
fresh  supply  sent  down  to  us  through  the  India 
rubber  pipe  or  hose  secured  into  the  top  of  the 
bell.  Randolph  was  about  touching  the  signal 
cord  to  intimate  our  desire  to  be  lowered  still  fur- 
ther, when  we  felt  a  sudden  jerk,  felt  the  bell 
going  down  faster  than  we  had  anticipated,  and 
to  our  horror,  realized  that  the  rope  by  which  the 
instrument  was  suspended  had  parted  from  the 
hook  to  which  it  was  attached. 

Away  went  the  pipe  at  the  same  moment,  and 
we  only  saved  ourselves  from  instant  destruction 
by  stopping  up  the  aperture  thus  left  in  the  top 
with  a  handkerchief.  Otherwise,  the  water  be- 
neath, no  longer  meeting  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
that  element  escaping  must  have  filled  the  bell  in 
a  brief  space. 

We  heard  the  water  roaring  and  gurgling 
around  us  as  we  descended;  our  descent,  how- 
ever, became  each  moment  slower,  until  finally 
the  resistance  of  the  confined  air  in  the  bell  kept 
us  suspended  about  two  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 
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The  air  of  our  floatine  prison  had  by  this  time 
become  almost  unbearable,  not  only  from  its  being 
densely  compressed,  but  also  from  long  confine- 
ment. 

Terror-stricken,  we  glanced  at  each  other.  The 
eyes  of  Randol(>h  protruded  from  his  head,  looked 
bloodshot  and  tinged  with  a  strange  greei>colour, 
while  his  dusky  skin  seemed  to  shrink  like 
shrivelled  parchment.  The  most  startling  change 
in  his  appearance  was  the  sudden  apparently 
superannuated  look  of  his  visage.  A  man  of 
fifr/,  he  seemed  at  least  thirty  years  older. 

Presently  his  teeth  began  to  rattle  in  his  head, 
his  form  was  bent  almost  double ;  he  threw  his 
arms  around  him  in  agony  as  if  clutching  at  some- 
thing. 

How  horribly  useless  this  pantomime  seemed 
to  me  !  He  wanted  fresh  air-^to  clutch  at  air ! 
What  a  mockery  I 

**  Starbuck  I '*  he  presently  gasped,  "I— I 
wouldn't  know  you.  You  look  to  be  fifty.  You 
and  I  are  a-dying.  God  have  mercy  on  us! 
What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

I  could  only  stare  at  him,  stupid  with  despair. 

The  air  in  the  bell  became  more  and  more 
stifling.  The  boatswain  flew  to  my  side  and 
squeezed  me  in  mad  agony,  until  my  bones  felt 
as  if  they  would  crack. 

•'Air,  air,  air  I  "  he  shrieked  in  my  ear. 

I  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  only  a  hoarse 
rattling  in  mjr  throat  obeyed  my  will.  My  brain 
began  to  whirl.  I  gasped  hard  for  breath.  A 
terrible  oppression  was  upon  my  lungs.  The 
boatswain  nad  now  released  me.  I  stageered 
against  the  side  of  our  prison ;  my  sense  gradually 
seemed  deserting  me. 

^  Through  one  of  the  glass  cases  in  the  instru- 
ment, Randolph  now  pointed  out  to  me  a  huge 
shark,  which,  with  red,  floating  eyes,  peered 
down  upon  us,  as  if  anticipating  our  fate,  and 
considering  how  it  should  get  at  us. 

Gradually,  however,  the  eyetf  of  the  monster 
seemed  to  my  confused  sight,  to  my  whiriing  brain, 
to  mingle  with  the  water ;  to  vanish  in  a  dark, 
red,  misty- tloud,  that  floated  up  all  around  the 
bell.  My  head  now  felt  as  if  it  would  burst ;  it 
sank  upon  my  shoulder.  Terribly  oppressed,  I 
fell  upon  my  knees,  and  would  have  fallen  alto- 
gether but  for  the  boatswain,  who  now  held  me. 

"Star— Star— buck,  dying!"  were  the  words 
fointly  reverberating  upon  my  brain.  Then  all 
began  to  grow  dark  around  me,  and  I  knew  that 
I  was  losing  consciousness.  My  name  was  a^n 
shrieked  in  my  ear.  With  a  superhuman  raort 
I  half  raised  myself  and  looked  around  me,  feel- 
ing like  one  groping  in  the  dark.  Bewildered, 
fuu  of  the  most  agonizing  pain,  I  became  aware 
that  something  was  swaying  up  and  down  before 
my  sight— up  and  down  in  the  red  mist  cloud 
mingling  with  the  water.  I  made  another  effort 
— a  great  effort — ^to  comprehend  what  it  was,  this 
swaying  thing,  and  at  last  did  so ;  understood 
that  it  was  a  book  attached  to  the  end  of  a  rope, 
lowered  us  from  the  Virago,  so  far  above. 

"  Starbuck !  "  gasped  the  boatswain,  "  stand 
by  to  hook  it  on  the  inside." 

I  just  managed  to  hear  the  words,  and  they 
strengthened  me  with  wild  hope,  although  I  was 
still  so  bewildered  that  I  coidd  scarcely  now  see 


the  swaying  hook.    The  boatswab*8  arm  was  be- 
fore  my  «yes.    With  one  powerful  \Aom  of  his 
huge  fist,  dealt  with  the  renuuns  of  lus  great  j 
strength,  he  shivered  the  lens. 

There  was  a  great  roaring  sound  like  thvndoGJ 
It  was  the  upward  rushing  of  the  water  mto  1kl 
bell  as  the  air  escaped.  • 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.    I  thrust  my  vnf 
through  the  aperture   and   drew  in  the  hofk, 
(quickly  attaching  it  to  the  top  of  the  inside  of  tbe 
instrument. 

The  next  moment  the  water  camebubblioi^m 
the  heads  of  the  boatswain  and  myself,  and  tlHl 
was  the  last  I  remembered  of  what  transpired  a 
thebeU. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses  I  found  myself  m 
the  steerage,  with  the  ship's  doctor  bendiof, 
over  me. 

'*  A  narrow  escape,"  were  his  first  words. 

"  Where  is  Randolph  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Here,"  answered  a  feeble  voice,  and  rising,! 
beheld  the  boatswain  in  a  bunk  under  me. 

"  He  had  a  narrower  escape  than  jm  had,* 
said  the  doctor.  "  The  thumb  oi  his  right  has 
was  bitten  off  bv  a  shark,  which  made  a  spring  fa 
it  just  as  we  pulled  you  into  the  cutter,  after  th 
diving  bell  was  hauled  to  the  surface." 

The  shark,  I  doubted  not,  was  the  same  ooa 
had  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  bell  while  oodi 
water. 

**  You  may  both  feel  very  thankful  for  yi 
safety,"  continued  the  doctor,  *'  and,  by  the  la 
here  IS  your  guinea,"  putting  a  gold  fuece  intoi 
hand,  and  ^ving  another  to  the  boatswai 
"  which  the  heutenant  charged  me  to  give  yoa( 
your  recovery." 

But  Randolph  and  I  thought  the  guinea  ahai 
earned  one,  although  we  had  not  succeeded 
finding  the  wonderful  fish. 


A  Low  Voice  in  Woman. — ^A  great  poet] 
said  that  a  low,  soft  voice  was  an  excellent " 
in  woman.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  goi 
further  than  he  did  on  the  subject,  and 
of  her  crowning  charms.  No  matter  what 
traction  she  may  have ;  she  may  be  as  fairi 
Trojan  Helen,  and  as  learned  as  the  famoosHy 
of  ancient  times ;  she  may  have  all  the  accoa[ 
meats  considered  requisite  at  the  present  dajv 
every  advantage  that  wealth  may  procure, 
yet  if  she  lack  a  low,  sweet  voice,  die  can  nr" 
really  fascinating.  How  often  the  spell  of 
is  broken  by  coarse,  loud  talldng.  How 
you  are  drawn  to  a  plain,  unassuming  woman, 
soft,  silver  tones  render  her  poatively  attn 
Besides,  we  fancv  we  can  juoge  chanicter^ 
voice ;  the  blana,  smooth,  fawning  tone  sf^ 
us  to  betoken  deceit  and  hypoCTi^,  as  ini 
does  the  musical,  subdued  voice  inmcate  a  i 
refinement.  In  the  social  circle,  how  pkAsaxtfi 
to  hear  a  woman  talk  in  that  low  key  idiidi  r^ 
characterizes  the  true  lady !  In  the  sanct 
home,  how  such  a  voice  soothes  the  fretfiil 
and  cheers  the  weary  husband!  ^^"^ l^^ 
such  cadences  float  through  the  sick  chaatog 
around  the  dying  bed,  and  with  rtai  •^^•■■•Jii 
do  they  breathe  a  prayer  for  a  depaxtiog:.»f^> 
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BEARDS. 


HHERE  is  more  curious  and  interesting 
information  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  beards  than  might  at  the  first 
view  be  imagined ;  and  we  shall,  in 
the  present  paper,  state  some  par- 
aiais  concerning  the  ^owth  and  culture  of 
It  appendage — ^the  chenshed  of  some  nations, 
(despised  of  others — reserving  some  information 
btmg  to  "  shaving  "  for  a  future  occasion. 
the  difference  which  the  beard  ezhibitd  in 
ierent  countries  would  alone  form  a  ctnious 
t  of  mquiry.  Some  have  the  beard  in  great 
bo,  and  others  are  almost  entirely  without 
Ibe  difference  is  probably  the  effect  of 
t  and  modes  of  life ;  for  we  find  generally 
ii,ffl  hot  and  dry  countries,  the  beard  is  dark, 

thard,  and  thin ;  whilst  in  moist  and  cold 
ties  it  is  commonly  thick,  slightly  curling, 
Alight  in  colour.    So  also,  in  all  countries,  it  is 
Itendeacnr  of  poor,  dry,  and  indigestible  food  to 
Ider  the  beard  hard  and  bristly,  while  wfaole- 
|te  and  digestible  nutriment  makes   it   soft. 
i  to  all  such  general  rules  there  must  be  many 
fividoal  exceptions.    But  it  occurs  to  us  as  a 
k  less  liable  to  exception  than  any  other,  that 
I  circumstances  of  civilized  life  are  the  most 
nmrable  to  the  development  of  this  appendage. 
hen  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  discovered,  it 
I  be  rather  that  some  bodies  of  civilized  men 
ie  meagre  beards,  not  that  uncivilized  men 
•e  fall  ones.    We  cannot  recollect  any  savages 
It  are  furnished  with  large  beards ;  but  we  re- 
flect that  those  of  the  Chinese  are  exceedingly 
K  9uid  the  Chinese  must  be  ranked  with  civilized 
BD.   We  have  not,  however,  the  most  profound 
spect  for  Chinese  civilization ;  and  it  is,  after  all, 
)e  that  they  have  something  more  resembling  a 
aid  than  the  nomade  people  in  the  north  and 
rth. west,  with  whom  they  are  physically  classed. 
Jt  there  is  perhaps  no  people,  however  savage, 
AQ  wfaoae  chins  a  few  stray  hairs  do  not  appear. 
*a8  at  one  time  firmly  believed  that  the  North 
•lencans  were  totally  destitute  of  any  rudiments 
•this  natural  ornament ;  an  exception  was  indeed 
Rde  in  favour  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  manifestly 
P^something  like  a  beard,  and  who,  therefore, 
PM  have  had  an  origin  different  from  the  other 
■fives  of  North  America.    On  more  patient  in- 
^  into  the  subject,  however,  it  appeared  that 
K  Indians  had  naturally  as  much  beard  as  the 
*nriraaux,  but  they  were  in  the  habit  of  plucking 
^  so  uprooting  it  from  its  first  appearance.  We 
*ve  always  great  pleasure  in  stating  circum- 
^ces  which  shake  such  theories  as  have  not 
^en  founded  on  the  basis  of  carefully  ascertained 
*^.    The  North  American  Indians  are  not  the 
wy  people  who  eradicate  the  scanty  supply  of 
^  with  which  their  chins  are  furnished ;  and  it 
^y  be  generally  stated,  that  those  on  whose 
?*^no  culture  can  raise  a  decent  beard,  consider 
«e  trifle  they  possess  as  a  deformity,  of  which 
^^y  arc  anxious  to  get  rid  in  the  most  effectual 
»ay  they  can  devise.  But  in  those  countries  where 
*e  hair  of  the  face  acquires  sufficient  development 
^  nirnish  the  semblance  of  a  beard,  the  appendage 
'1  without  exception,  regarded  as  a  manly  and 


becoming  ornajnent.  We  make  ne  exception, 
t^ecause  its  excision  sometimes  in  modem  Europe 
is  not  from  any  disrespect  to  the  beard,  but  in 
compliance  with  a  usage  rendered  convenient  by 
the  habits  of  modem  civilization ;  and,  in  rbany 
cases,  those  indications  of  a  beard  which  the 
razor  cannot  destroy  are  a  source  of  as  much 
pride  as  the  beard  itself  among  those  who  let  it 
grow;  and  among  those  who  have  attained  to» 
manhood,  even  the  stemest  must  remember  the 
complacency  with  which  they  saw  the  "down*' 
make  its  first  appearance  on  Uieir  faces. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  the  account  of 
the  ancient  nations  which  cultivated  and  prized 
the  beard,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  all  other  nations  appear  to  have 
done  so.    Even  in  Greece  the  beard  was  always 
wom  (except  among  the  Macedonians)  until  tne 
time  of  Alexander,  and  in  Rome  until  the  year  300, 
B.C.    In  both  nations  the  philosophers  and  priests 
retained  their  beard  after  it  had  been  relinquished 
by  the  body  of  the  people.    But  among  that  ainm- 
lar  people — the  Egyptians— it  was  the  priests  that 
shaved,  and  they  shaved  not  only  the  face  but 
the  whole  head  most  conscientiously.    Though 
in  time  of  mouming  they  let  their  beards  and  hair 
grow ;  and  so  did  the  Romans  when  they  became 
a  shaven  people ;  while  the  Greeks,  in  the  period 
of  beards,  were  accustomed  to  manifest  their  grief 
by  shaving.  Indeed  these  opposite  si^s  of  moum- 
ing may  be  considered  to  have  prevailed  respect- 
ively in  bearded  and  shaven  nations.  On  a  similar 
principle,  a  beard  was  a  token  of  bondage  among 
shaven  nations,  and  the  absence  of  a  l^ard  had 
the  same  signification  among  bearded   people. 
The  slaves  of  the  Romans  wore  their  beard  and 
hair  long ;  and  when  they  were  manumitted  they 
shaved  the  head  in  the  temple  of  Feronla,  and  put 
on  a  cap  as  a  badge  of  hberty.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Franks,  who  were  a  bearded  people, 
when  they  became  masters  of  Gaul,  ordered  all 
bondsmen  to  shave  their  chins ;  and  this  law  con- 
tinued until  the  entire  abolition  of  servitude  in 
France.    As  in  the  times  of  the  first  race  of  kings 
the  beard  was  a  token  of  nobility  and  freedom,  the 
kings  themselves  were  emulous  to  have  the  largest 
beards.     Eginfaard  describes  the  kings  of  this  race 
as  proceeding  to  the  assemblies  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
in  a  carriage  drawn  by  oxen,  and  sittinc^  on  the 
throne  with  very  long  beards  and  dishevelled  hair. 
In  what  are  called  the  middle  ages  it  appears 
that  beards  were  generally,  although  not  uni- 
formly, in  high  esteem.    Among  the  early  French 
monarchs  it  seems  to  have  been  a  custom  that 
documents   of  importance  emanating  from    the 
sovereign  should  have  three  hairs  of  his  beard  on 
the  seal.    There  is  still  extant  a  charter  of  the 
date  of  1 121,  which  declares  that  it  had  thus  been 
ratified.    We  presume  this  custom  expired  when 
such  documents  became  so  numerous  as  to  threaten 
the  royal  beard  with  demolition.    There  are  many 
individual  beards  the  memory  of  which  has  come 
down  to  our  own  times,  whether  from  their  length 
and  beauty,  or  from  anecdotes  of  beard-respect 
connected  with  them.    A  few  of  these  we  cannot 
refrain    from    indicating.     Of   King    Robert    of 
France,  the  rival  of  Charles  the  Simple,  in  the 
tenth  century,  we  hardlv  know  which  is  greatest, 
the  renown  of  his  exploits  or  of  his  long  white 
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beard,  which  he  suffered  to  hang  down  on  the 
outside  of  his  cuirass  to  encourage  his  troops  in 
battle  and  rally  them  when  defeated.  At  a  much 
later  period,  the  respect  in  which  beards  were 
held  by  the  Portuguese  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
romantic  anecdote  of  the  brave  John  de  Castro, 
who,  when  he  had  taken  the  castle  of  Diu  in 
India,  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  borrow- 
ing a  thousand  pistoles  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
fleet ;  and,  as  a  security  for  the  loan,  sent  them 
one  of  his  whiskers,  telling  them  that,  "  all  the 
gold  in  the  world  cannot  equal  the  value  of  this 
natural  ornament  of  my  valour,  which  I  deposit  in 
your  hands  as  a  security  for  the  money. '^  It  is 
related  that  the  good  people  of  Goa  were  much 
affected  by  this  message,  and  generously  sent 
back  both  the  money  and  the  whisker.  About 
the  same  period  lived  the  German  painter,  John 
Mayo,  nicknamed  "John  the  Bearded,"  on  ac- 
count of  his  splendid  beard.  Although  he  was  a 
tall  man,  it  was  of  such  length  that  it  reached  the 
ground  when  he  stood  upright,  for  which  reason 
he  commonly  wore  it  fastened  to  his  girdle.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  used  to  take  much  delight  in 
seemg  this  extraordinary  beard  unfastenedf,  and 
the  wind  blowing  it  against  the  faces  of  the  lords 
of  his  court.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  beard  of 
Sir  Thomas  More ;  not  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  remarkable  in  itself,  but  from  the  anxiety  of 
that  good  and  holy  man  to  preserve  his  beard. 
*'  innocent  of  treason,"  from  being  injured  by  the 
stroke  which  deprived  him  of  lite.  Most  of  our 
readers  are  doubtless  also  acquainted  with  the 
violent  and  success^  opposition  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  to  the  attempts  of  Peter  the  Great  to 
deprive  them  of  their  beards.  On  all  ordinary 
occasions  he  was  their  idol ;  but  when  he  aimed 
at  the  safety  of  their  beards  he  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  tyrant  and  an  enemy,  and  the  formid- 
able opposition  excited  obliged  him  to  soften  into 
a  beard-tax  his  first  firm  purpose,  either  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  to  shave  all  the  nation.  The  tax  was 
afterwards  rraealed;  and  the  Russian  peasantry  to 
this  day  retain  their  beards,  and  glory  in  them. 

In  Uie  same  degree  that  the  Europneans  are  now 
generally  a  shaven  people,  the  Asiatics  are  gene- 
rally bearded.  And  as  among  all  Asiatic  nations 
the  Persians  have  the  finest  beards,  and  cultivate 
them  with  the  most  care,  we  shall  bestow  the  re- 
mainder of  this  article  upon  the  beards  of  Persia. 

The  Persians  in  very  early  times  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  great  attention  to  their  beards.  We 
are  informed  by  S.  Chrysostom,  that  their  kings  had 
the  beard  interwoven  or  matted  with  gold  thread ; 
and  the  accuracy  of  this  information  is  evinced 
by  the  ancient  Persian  sculptures,  which  still  re- 
main, in  which  the  common  beards  are  curiously 
and  nicely  curled,  while  those  of  the  throned 
personages  are  stiff  and  matted.  In  the  same 
sculptures  other  persons  who,  from  the  offices  they 
are  performing,  a(>pear  to  be  slaves  or  servants, 
have  the  beard  in  its  natural  state.  The  beards, 
even  of  Persia,  have  however  undergone  fluctua- 
tions. During  the  Suffavean  dynasty,  it  appears 
that  onW  moustaches  on  the  upper  lip  were  com- 
mon. Europeans,  who  travelled  in  the  country 
during  that  period,  describe  and  delineate  the 
Persian  face  as  destitute  of  beard.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  ancient  zeal  for  beards  has  revived ;  and 


most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  appeaxaaceof 
Shah,  whose  portraits  represent  him  as  own 
a  most  luxuriant  appendage. 

The  beards  of  the  Persians  naturally  atti 
larger  size  than  those  of  the  Turks,  the  Ks«i 
or  perhaps  any  people.  They  are  mostly 
black  colour  naturally,  but  the  practice  of  ^ 
the  beard,  either  to  strengthen  the  intensity^ 
natural  black,  or  to  give  that  colour  where  tb 
not  exist,  is  universal  among  all  classes. ' 
operation  by  which  this  is  effected  is  paioM 
tedious,  and  must  in  general  be  repeated  { 
fortnight.  It  is  always  performed  in  thehott 
as  the  saturation  of  the  hair,  which  takes  pb 
bathing,  enables  it  to  take  the  colour  betto. 
the  first  instance  a  thick  paste  of  Aenna  it 
tered  over  the  beard ;  and,  after  it  has  rea 
for  about  an  hour,  it  is  washed  away  <uidl 
the  beard  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  bonkrii 
that  of  brick-dust.  Then  another  paste, 
from  the  leaf  of  the  indigo,  is  applied  in  the 
manner,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  two  h 
Throughout  all  the  progress  of  this  operatia 
man  with  the  beard  is  obliged  to  lie  on  his  1 
while  the  dye,  more  particularly  in  the  latte 
plication,  causes  the  lower  part  of  the  fa 
smart  and  bum,  and  contracts  the  leatines 
very  mournful  manner.  When  the  patienj 
comes  forth  from  the  bath,  the  colour  of  his 
is  a  dark  bottle-green,  which  becomes  a  jet 
only  after  twenty-four  hours'  exposure  to  th 
The  operation  is  one  of  considerable  nicety,  < 
wise  the  final  result  may  be  a  purple  or  a 
coloured  beard  instead  of  a  black  one. 
the  common  people  are  so  much  smitten 
fiery  red  produced  by  the  first  application, 
decline  to  have  it  changed  to  black.  The  nu 
appearance  of  such  beards  is  very  Tunisia 
less  so  the  blue  beards  preferreMl  in  Bok 
All  colours  but  black  are,  however,  coosi 
vulgar  in  Persia. 

A  traveller  who  has  "done'*  Persia re« 
the  other  dav  on  the  subject  of  beards,  "  It 
conceivable  how  careful  the  Persians  an  < 
ornament ;  all  the  young  men  sigh  for  ft 
grease  their  chins  to  hasten  the  growth  i 
hairs ;  because,  until  they  have  there  a  m 
able  covering,  they  are  not  supposed  fit  IB 
any  place  of  trust" 
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NEVER,  THOUGHT  ANNETTE,   HAD  THE  SCENE  LOOKED  SO  BEAUilFUL. 


<Storg   of  l^c   Cl^alcait  b'^ntif. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

a  HOUGH  weeks  and  months  rolled  on,  no 
colour  returned  to  Annette's  cheek. 
She  looked  thin  and  worn.  If  possible, 
'-  was  more  than  usually  kind  to  those  around 
.  She  would  smile  when  Madame  de  Vini^res 
45 


were  by,  and  try  to  cheer  the  kind  and  tender 
grandmother.  But  Madame  de  Vini^res  had 
known  too  much  of  sorrow;  her  tenderness  for 
Annette  was  too  great  not  to  divine  her  inward 
suffering.  She  saw  what  sadness  lay  behind  her 
grandchild's  smiles  ;  and  when  the  little  face  was 
in  repose,  and  Annette  was  unconsc^ua  of  b^Qg^ 
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watched,  the  old  lady  could  plainly  mark  the  ex- 
pression of  deep  sadness  which  had  settled  there, 
and  how  again  and  again  the  soft  blue  eyes  would 
be  dimmed  in  tears,  and  the  name  of  "  Charles  ! 
Charles  I "  would  be  gently  murmured.  The  tears 
would  then  come  faster,  the  small  hands  would  be 
tightly  clasped,  and  the  lips  would  move  as  though 
in  prayer  for  strength  and  resignation.  But  these 
outward  signs  of  grief  were  never  of  long  duration. 
Annette  was  not  one  to  nurse  her  sorrow.  If  at 
times  it  conquered  her,  she  would  soon  rise  above 
it  and  wipe  away  her  tears  and  strive  to  smile  once 
more.  Still,  it  wrung  Madame  de  Vini^res* 
heart  to  see  her  child  thus  suffer;  it  made 
her  anxious  to  note  how  pale  and  thin  she  grew. 
So  it  was  with  genuine  pleasure  that  we  find 
her  one  day  in  early  May,  reading  a  letter  she 
had  just  received  from  Afadame  la  Comtesse  de 
R^gnac. 

This  lady  was  a  relative  of  Madame  de  Vini^res' 
and  had  been  a  great  friend  of  the  young  Comtesse 
de  Claironville. 

"She  and  Monsieur  de  Regnac  would  be  so 
happy,"  she  wrote,  V  to  welcome  Madame  de 
Vini^res  and  Annette  to  the  Chdteau  des  Ormes, 
and  it  would  give  her  such  great  pleasure  to  see 
again  her  dear  kinswoman  and  the  child  of  her 
beloved  Marguerite.  A  few  friends  were  then  with 
them,"  she  continued,  '*  but  as  they  were  mostly 
all  known  to  Madame  de  Vini^res  they  would 
probably  add  some  pleasure  to  her  stay  among 
them."  . 

A  grateful  acceptance  was  soon  written,  and 
about  a  week  later,  in  the  early  morning,  Madame 
de  Vini^res  and  Annette  set  out  on  their  journey. 
The  Chdteau  des  Ormes  was  a  ten  hours'  drive 
from  And6.  The  day  was  soft  and  balmy ;  the 
country  through  which  they  passed  was  Ml  of 
beauty. 

When  they  reached  their  journey's  end,  it  was 
the  hour  of  sunset.  A  long  row  of  poplars  led  to 
the  lodge;  a  moat  was  crossed,  and-  a  few 
moments  later  they  alighted  before  an  old  and 
handsome  chateau.  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Regnac  were  at  the  door  to  meet  them.  No  wel- 
come could  have  been  warmer,  no  greeting  more 
kind  and  affectionate.  They  entered  the  large 
reception-hall.  Beside  the  tall,  old-fashioned 
chimney-piece,  a  gentleman  was  standing. 

"This,  I  think,"  said  Madame  de  Regnac,  "is 
a  friend  of  yours." 

"  Henri !  "  exclaimed  Madame  de  Vini^res,  "is 
it  you,  my  child  ?  " 

The  sight  of  him,  so  young,  so  handsome, 
recalled  her  Charles  so  vividly,  the  old  lady  could 
not  trust  herself  to  say  more.  Charles,  her  own 
dear  Charles,  was  also  uppermost  in  Annette's 
thoughts,  as  she  recognized  her  friend.  She 
remembered  he  had  been  her  brother's  companion 
for  years,  she  could  not  forget  he  had  knelt  beside 
him  in  the  hour  of  death. 

The  last  rays  of  the  declining  sun  beamed 
through  the  high,  broad  windows;  they  played 
among  the  soft,  brown  curls  of  little  Annette ; 
they  made  the  tear-drops  sparkle  on  her  long, 
dark  lashes  as  her  hand  met  and  was  enclosed  in 
Henri's. 

A  half-hour  later  the  inmates  of  the  chiteau 
assembled  in  the  large,  antique  drawing-room, 


with  waxed,  parquetted  floors  andtapestiy-covered 
walls. 

It  was  the  dinner-hour. 

At  table,  Annette,  shy  and  blushing  at  being 
among  strangers,  was  near  Henri. 

"  In  all  the  gay,  Parisian  circles,"  thought  tlie 
young  marquis,  "he  had  never  seen  a  &ce  so 
sweet  and  lovely." 

Youth  is  always  winning,  but  to  sonne  it  is,  per- 
haps, never  more  so  than  when  in  grief.  Perhaps 
the  long,  black  dress,  the  soft,  white  mit 
encircling  her  slender  throat,  added  to  Annette's 
charms.  However  this  might  be,  it  was  no 
wonder  Henri  de  Valnois  should  admire  Madam- 
moiselle  de  Claironville,  all  present  muse  have 
thought  as  he  did.  Only  Annette,  to  whom  praise 
and  lattery  were  all  unknown,  was  unconscious  o! 
her  own  beauty  and  great  loveliness. 

When  the  cheerful  meal  was  ended,  Madame 
de  R6gnac  was  urgent  in  her  entreaties  that 
Madame  de  Vini^res  and  her  grand-daughter 
should  stay  with  them  as  long  as  they  could  be 
spared  from  And6 ;  and  for  Annette  s  sake  the 
old  lady  gladly  yielded  and  promised  to  stop 
"  aux  Ormes  "  ?or  one  whole  fortnight. 

The  kind  host  and  hostess  did  all  they  could  to 
make  the  time  pass  pleasantly,  and  those  days  were 
happy  ones,  even  for  Annette.  Henri  was  hill  of 
kindness  and  thoughtfulness,  and  often  he  would 
speak  to  her  of  Charles  with  love  and  admiratioo, 
and  tell  a  thousand  anecdotes  of  their  school-boy 
days.  Annette  was  all  attention  to  every  word 
which  touched  the  subject  so  near  her  heart;  and 
Henri,  gladly  giving  her  this  sad  pleasure,  was  aD 
sympathy  for  her  loss  and  sorrow. 

But,  alas  !  has  it  not  been  truly  said  that  *'pi^  , 
is  akin  to  love  ?  "    And  was  it  strange  that  in  his ' 
sympathy  for   one  so  young  and  lovely  Henri  ^ 
should  feel  his  heart  moved  and  disturbed  withio 
himi* 

It  was  not  only  since  her  arrival  at  Les  Orpws 
that  he  admired  Annette ;  he  had  loved  her  since 
they  first  met,  when  the  child  of  thirteen  had  wel- 
comed him  to  her  "  dear  Chdteau  d'And6."   ^^ 

All  these  years  he  had  constantly  rememberfj 
his  little  playmate ;  but  these  thoughts  had  btf 
revealed  to  no  one,  they  had  been  ever  hidden  ia 
the  depths  of  his  own  heart.     It  was  only  wh«  9 
Charles  was  dying  that  he  had  begged  historgi^  1 
ness  for  having  kept  one  secret  even  from  him*  I 
And  he   had   then  told  him  all — how  he  \a^ 
Annette,  thoueh  he  knew  full  well  she  might  ncftf 
be  his  wife.     It  could  not  be.     He  was  not  what 
the  De  Valnois  once  had  been  ;  be  could  not  aa 
her   to  share  his  life  of  wandering  and  hard- 
ship. I 

Charles  had  smiled  and  taken  his  hand  at  these 
words. 

"Oh,  Henri,"  he  had  said,  "vour  heart  if 
worth  all  oth^r  treasures.  If  I  might  choose  n9 
sister's  husband,  it  is  you  of  all  others  I  woaA 
wish  to  call  my  brother." 

No  more  was  said,  but  again  and  again  H^ 
remembered  these  words.  Vanity  wasDOtamoJ 
his  faults,  and  he  did  not  set  the  same  valoe  l^| 
himself  as  his  friend  had  done ;  but  it  was  aco«* 
fort  to  think  Charles  would  have  been  willing,  ^ff 
glad,  to  see  Annette  his  bride. 

Why,  though,  think  of  this?     It  might  «<,« 
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could  not  be.  He  had  nought  to  offer ;  no  home, 
no  fortune.  He  had  heard,  and  rightly,  too,  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  And6  were  several  noble 
youths  who  had  asked  in  marriage  the  hand  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Claironville.  Was  she  insen- 
sible to  the  attentions  of  them  all  ?  Or  why  would 
she  care  more  for  him  ?  If  he  had  any  share  in 
her  affections,  it  A^as,  too  evidently,  but  as  the 
friend  of  Charles.    He  sighed. 

The  pale  moon  was  peacefully  shining  upon  this 
troubled  world  as  the  young  marquis  paced  up 
and  down  a  garden  walk.  These  and  similar 
thoughts  were  following  each  other  in  quick  sue* 
cession. 

"Yes,  he  must  leave  the  Chateau  des  Orraes." 
he  concluded.  "  He  must  not  stay  to  add  fuel  to 
tbefire.  Annette's  image  would  ever  live  brightly 
ioliis  heart,  'twas  true ;  but  it  must  only  be  as  of 
doe  fu  beyond  him,  far  removed  from  his  life  and 
^ere." 

Never  had  he  felt  his  poverty  so  keenly,  never 
had  he  so  regretted  the  fortune  of  his  fathers  and 
heir  grand  ancestral  home.  How  gladly  would 
lehave  lain  all  these  at  Annette's  feet.  How 
npudly  would  he  have  acknowledged  her  the 
nistress  of  his  heart  and  home  ! 

The  struggle  was  a  hard  one,  the  sacrifice  was 
treat  and  full  of  pain  ;  yet  Henri  made  it.  It 
^as  better  so.  From  that  day  forward  his  love 
aust  lie  deeply  buried  in  the  sanctuary  of  his 
eart.  He  would  never  speak  of  it  again.  Only 
^les  knew  his  secret,  and  with  nim  it  was 
saled  in  heaven.  Annette  would  sometimes 
indly  think  of  him  as  of  her  brother's  friend, 
tnd  later,  if,  as  he  hoped,  she  might  one  day 
ear  he  had  bravely  died  in  fighting  for  his 
ountry's  welfare,  she  might  sigh  and  sav  a  prayer 
nr  one  whose  heart  had  been  all  hers,  though  she 
ad  never  known  it.  A  dark  cloud  now  hid  the 
M>oo's  bright  light  from  earth.  Henri  shud- 
ffed.  It  seemed  an  emblem  of  his  own  sad 
ite.  And  young,  and  brave  and  generous  though 
t  was,  he  shed  bitter  tears,  tears  in  which  there 
^  no  shame,  on  the  tomb  thus  newly  made  of 
Q  his  love  and  happiness. 


CHAPTER   V. 

i  TWELVEMONTH  had  passed  since  Madame  de 
Anieres  and  Mademoiselle  de  Claironville  had 
eturned  to  And6  from  the  Chateau  des  Ormes. 
t  was  June  once  more. 

On  a  mossy  slope,  leaning  against  the  old  trees, 
at  Annette,  gazing  on  the  lovely  scene  before  her. 

"Never,"  she  thought,  "had  it  looked  more 
«autiful !  " 

,  The  river  flowed  peacefully  by,  reflecting  in  its 
ilvery  waters  the  blue  skies  and  fleecy  clouds 
bove ;  its  islands,  bathed  in  brilliant  light,  were 
^  enchanted  gardens  of  a  fairyland;  the 
oeadows  sparkled  with  flowers  of  white  and  gold, 
ind  the  distant  hills  seemed  as  a  scalloped  frame 
0  this  fair  picture  of  earth  and  heaven. 

How  merrily  a  bird  was  singing  in  an  old  elm- 
ree  hard  byl  Were  his  glad  notes  heralds  of 
oming  joys  ?  Annette  would  not  stir  for  fear  of 
nghtemng  him  away.    Full  of  happiness,    like 


the  bird's  song,  her  heart  was  in  unison  with  all 
the  beauty  and  the  brightness  of  that  summer's 
noon. 

Some  miles  from  this  peaceful  village,  on  the 
banks  of  the  same  winding  river,  a  youne  officer 
was  riding  fast.  He  was  absorbed  in  thought. 
Presently  he  roused  himself  and  urged  his  horse 
to  greater  speed. 

Was  it  by  accident  or  was  it  by  design  that 
Henri  de  Valnois  soon  found  himself  before  the 
iron  gateway  of  the  Chateau  d'And^  ?  He  en- 
tered. A  servant  was  standing  near  and  took  his 
horse. 

The  young  marquis  approached  the  house,  and 
at  the  hall-door  met  Maaame  de  Vini^res.  The 
old  lady  was  also  gazing  on  the  charmine  land- 
scape  and  enjoying  for  a  moment  the  gentle  sum- 
mer breeze.  She  was  surprised  to  see  Monsieur 
de  Valnois;  but  she  smiled  and  received  him 
kindly. 

'•  Why,  Henri,"  she  said,  leading  him  to  the 
drawing-room,  "how  came  you  to  these  far-off 
parts  ?^' 

"  For  the  last  fortnight,  madame,"  he  replied, 
"  our  regiment  has  been  quartered  at  Rouen. 
The  day  was  fine,  the  distance  not  great,"  he 
added,  blushing  consciously,  "  I  trusted  I  should 
be  i>ermitted  to  lay  my  homage  at  your  feet,  and 
to  visit  once  more  the  spot  where  such  kind  hos- 
pitality was  once  extended  to  me." 

"You  are  welcome  now,  as  you  were  then, 
Henri,"  the  old  lady  answered.  "And  so  you 
are  at  Rouen,"  she  continued  musingly.  "  It  is 
a  charming  town,  a  dear  old  place.  Some  of  the 
happiest  years  of  my  girlhood  and  early  married 
life  were  passed  there.'" 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment ;  both  were  think- 
ing.   Age  of  the  Past— Youth  of  the  Present. 

"Ah,  madame,"  Henri  at  last  exclaimed,  un- 
able to  control  his  emotion,  "by  those  happy 
memories  of  your  own  youth  and  youthful  joys, 
be  favourable  to  the  prayer  I  have  now  come  to 
make«" 

Henri  had  not  meant  to  speak  so  soon,  or  tell 
his  errand  thus  abruptly ;  but  his  heart  was  very 
full,  the  wellf remembered  scenes  had  stirred  it  to 
its  depths,  and  touched  by  Madame  de  Vini^res' 
gentle  kindliness,  his  secret  was  soon  told. 

"  I  have  long  loved  Annette,"  he  continued 
quickly,  "and  I  long  have  tried  to  conquer  my 
affection.  I  know  I  have  nought  to  offer,  nought 
but  this  very  love,  which,  though  I  strove  to  kill 
it,  has  but  gained  strength  with  years.  At  last  I 
determined  to  hear  from  her  own  lips,  or  from 
yours,  madame,  that  the  joy  I  so  longed  for 
might  never  be  mine,  that  all  hope  was  indeed 
vain." 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  It  was  Madame  de 
Vinieres  who  now  first  broke  the  silence. 

"  Henri,"  she  gravely  replied,  "  1  have  known 
and  loved  you  from  a  6hild.  I  know  I  can  trust 
you.  I  know  my  Annette's  happiness  would  be 
safe  in  your  keeping.  If  you  can  get  her  consent 
you  will  have  mine.  Go,"  she  said,  as  Henri 
vainly  strove  to  tell  his  thanks  ;  "  you  may  speak 
to  her  yourself.  You  will  find  her  in  the  garden 
near  the  balustrade.  She  has  been  there  tor  the 
past  hour." 

Surprised  at  his  own  great  happiness.  Henri 
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left  the  drawing-room  and  advanced  towards  the 
lawn. 

He  shopped.  The  young  girl  was  still  there,  lean- 
ing her  soft,  round  cheek  upon  her  hand.  The 
sun's  shone  on  her  lovely  face,  his  beams  playing 
among  the  loose,  brown  curls.  The  sweet  blue  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  gorgeous  skies  above,  watching 
the  clouds  as  they  changed  from  crimson  to  rich 
purple,  and  from  purple  to  bright  gold. 

But  Annette  had  heard  a  footstep.  She  quickly 
turned,  and,  reco^izing  Henri,  rose  blushing  and 
smiling  to  greet  him. 

"  May  I  not  stop  a  moment  to  admire  this 
glorious  landscape  r  "  asked  Henri,  as  she  moved 
towards  the  house.  "  Madame  de  "NHni^res  said 
I  should  find  you  here,  and  gave  me  permission 
to  join  you." 

•'  Oh,  certainly,"  answered  Annette,  returning 
to  the  grassy  seat.  "  Is  it  not  truly  beautiful  r 
Do  you  remember,  Henri,  how  we  used  to  play 
here  on  the  lawn,  and  how  happy  we  all  were 
then?" 

"  Do  I  remember,  Annette  ?  Indeed  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  forget  those  days.  Many 
and  many  a  time,"  he  continued,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  "  have  I  thought  of  what  we  then 
said,  and  thought,  and  did ;  and  since,"  he  added 
in  a  lower  tone,  as  though  more  to  himself  than 
to  her,  "  one  little  face  has  been  ever  present  to 
me.  It  has  been  to  me  as  a  star,  shedding 
radiance  on  my  lonely  youth — as  a  guardian 
angel,  leading  me  ever  onwards  and  upwards." 

Henri  paused,  and  Annette  grew  very  red. 
Unconsciously  she  smiled,  and  wondered  to  her- 
self ^hy  Henri  spoke  like  this. 

The  floodgates  of  his  heart  were  opened  now, 
and,  like  a  mighty  stream,  his  love  gushed 
forth. 

"Yes,  Annette,"  he  soon  continued,  "I  loved 
you  then.  I  loved  you  more,  far  more,  when  I 
saw  you  at  Les  Ormes.  But  I  was  poor,  too  poor 
I  thought  to  aspire  to  your  dear  hand.  And  so  I 
went  away,  meaning  for  ever  to  conceal  my  love, 
to  forget  you  if  I  could.  But  I  had  asked  too 
much  of  my  poor  heart — more  than  it  was  able  to 
accomplish.  And  so  I  have  come  back,  Annette. 
I  have  come  to  place  all  my  happiness  in  your 
hands,  and  my  whole  heart  at  your  feet." 

Annette  could  not  answer.  Did  she  love  Henri 
too  ?  She  had  never  owned  it  to  herself~no,  not 
once  ;  but  now  for  the  first  time  she  must  inwardly 
acknowledge  that  for  many  years,  and  especially 
since  the  past  summer,  Henri  had  possessed  a 
great,  great  share  of  her  affection  and  had  been 
full  often  in  her  thoughts. 

But  her  heart  too  was  very  full,  too  full  just 
now  for  any  words.  She  turned  her  head  away 
to  hide  her  tears;  they  were  coming  fast  and 
rested  on  her  crimson  cheeks  like  dewdrops  on 
bright  roses. 

But  in  that  downcast  face,  the  young  marquis 
perhaps  read  the  answer  he  so  ardently  desired, 
for  he  took  the  little  hand  in  his ;  he  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  with  joy  and  gratitude.  He  told 
Annette  how  Charles  had  known  the  secret  of  his 
love,  and  how  he  had  smiled  and  said  he  would  be 
glad  to  call  him  brother 

Who  does  not  know  that  age  has  many  gifts 
and  privileges,  and  that  the  power  of  reading 


youthful  hearts  is  sometimes  among  their  num- 
ber? 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  Madame  de 
Vini^res  had  seen  more  clearly  into  her  giind- 
child's  soul  than  Annette  did  herself.  It  is  pos- 
sible she  and  Monsieur  de  Claironville  had  talked 
the  matter  over  more  than  once,  and  had  agreed 
much  fortune  was  not  necessary  to  contentnem 
and  true  bliss :  a  noble  heart  ana  generous  nature 
were  gems  of  priceless  worth,  and  more  Vikdf 
than  ought  else  to  win  their  little  Annette's  kn, 
and  to  make  her  a  happy  wife 

The  golden  light  had  vanished ;  the  sun  h^ 
long  sunk  behind  the  hills  when  Henri  and  Annette 
re-entered  the  chdteau. 

Madame  de  Vini^res  was  as  usual  in  her  great 
arm-chair.  Her  knitting  lay  unheeded  on  hex 
lap,  and  signs  of  tears  were  on  her  gentle  fact. 
In  an  instant  the  younpf  girl  was  at  her  side,  toi 
throwing  her  arms  lovingly  around  her  neck,  she 
kissed  her  tenderly. 

••  Bless  you,  my  sweet  one,"  said  the  graod- 
mother,  pressing  the  girl  to  her  heart  and  taking 
Henri's  hand;  "  God  bless  you  both,  my  miich- 
loved  children,  and  grant  you  every  happmeair' 


CHAPTER   VI 

A  FEW  weeks  later  there  were  great  rejoidogs 
among  the  inhabitants  of  And6. 

One  glorious  morning  in  July,  the  village  church 
was  decked  with  flowers;  children  dressed  b 
white  carried  baskets  filled  with  choicest  blossoss, 
and  men  and  women  were  all  in  holiday  attire. 

Presently,  from  the  chateau,  came  the  Coote 
de  Claironville,  and  by  his  side,  white  as  a  I^ 
snowdrop,  and  wreathed  in  orange-blossoms,  «as 
a  fair  young  bride.  He  led  her  down  the  broad 
avenue  of  old,  wide-spreading  trees.  Sunbeass 
danced  among  their  branches,  and  gailf 
chequered  the  soft,  .green  grass  on  which  ^ 
trod.  Birds  were  sin^ng  loud  and  meniljr,^ 
though  they,  too,  would  add  to  the  brightnc*" 
that  happy  day. 

Following  the  grey-haired  father  and  his  W 
daughter,  came  Madame  de  Vini^res,  leaoii^f* 
Henri's  arm.  The  youn^  marquis  was  in  militiiT 
dress,  and  looking  on  his  handsome,  manly  fice. 
even  the  jealous  villagers  were  forced  toownke 
was  a  meet  husband  for  their  dear  Mademotseto 
Annette. 

Many  fervent  prayers  were  said,  many  btessii^ 
from  on  high  were  invoked  on  the  youthful  coof^ 
as  side  by  side  they  knelt  within  the  altar-raw- 
And  they  were  married  in  the  name  of  God  ao^ 
Holy  Church  ;  united  for  life  through  beahfa  aai 
sickness,  through  joy  and  sorrow,  until  death  theo 
should  part. 

Once 'more  happiness  reigned  supreme  in  ^ 
old  Chdteau  d*  Ana6.  and  in  time  chikiren'a  nieiTy 
voices  again  reechoed  through  its  walls.  1*^ 
sieur  de  Claironville  dearly  loved  the  hoy  J*' 
bore  his  own  son's  name,  and  the  ^^¥f' 
guerite,  whose  sweet  face  reminded  him  of  h.^ 
Annette's,  when,  in  long  years  gone  ^  *^  tt 
climbed  upon  his  knee  as  her  little  ones  nowofC. 
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Madame  de  Vini^res  and  old  Marianne  spent 
their  days  in  pieties  and  in  the  care  of  their  new 
**  treasures ; "  and  peace  and  grateful  tenderness 
attended  their  old  age. 

Thus  let  us  leave  them.  Death  and  sorrow  will 
be  sure  to  come  in  time,  hut  those  whose  histories 
we  have  traced  thus  far  knew  how  to  bear  the 
cross,  and  how,  bv  lifting  it  on  high,  to  make  it 
bud  forth  bright  blossoms  for  eternity. 

Ask  not  where  all  these  are  flown.  Ask  not 
why  the  old  chiteau  now  stands  closed  and  de- 
serted. 

While  earth's  loveliest  lights  shine  on  the  happy 
picture,  let  us  cease  to  gaze,  that  in  our  memones 
tt  may  thus  live,  ever  bnght  and  fair. 

1^. 


SKETCH  OF  JAMES  STUART  AS 

DUKE  OP  YORK  AND  KINO  OF  ENGLAND. 


[CONTINUED.] 

\  writers  hostile  to  the  Stuarts,  have  en- 
deavoured to  fix  on  James  the  charge 
of  tyranny,  so  the  least  scrupulous 
amongst  them  have  endeavoured  to 
fix  on  him  the  charge  of  cruelty. 
^'No  English  sovereign,"  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
''has  ever  given  stronger  proofs  of  a  cruel  nature 
than  James  II.  • 

No  charge,  we  believe,  was  ever  more  unjust. 
It  seems  to  rest  in  part  on  this,  that  James  at  his 
accesdon  did  not  immediately  stay  the  execution 
of  existing  sanguinary  laws  agarinst  certain 
Scotch  dissenters,  who  would  not  acknowledge 
his  author!^  and  made  war  upon  his  officers,  who 
harried  and  assassinated  his  peaceful  subjects, 
and  who  were  rendered  really  formidable  to  the 
State  by  the  approaching  invasion  of  Argyle.f 
It  was  fit,  indeed,  that  some  measure  of  relief 
should  be  granted  to  men  who  had  been  driven 
to  madness  and  rebellion  by  a  long-continued 
system  of  oppression,  but  James  had  not  en- 
acted the  penal  laws  for  Scotland,  and,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  it  was  not  altogether  within 
his  i>ower  to  rescind  them,  and  even  had  it  been 
within  his  power,  this  was  not  the  time  a  wise 
Tuler  would  choose  for  doing  it.  That  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  James  did  not  at  once 
Ignore  the  Scottish  statutes  against  conventiclers 
does  not  prove  that  he  was  cruel,  but  it  says 
much  for  the  mildness  of  his  disposition  that, 
when  a  descent  on  Scotland  was  hourly  expected, 
he  oflEered  the  whole  sect  an  amnesty  for  past 
cnme  on  condition  that  they  should  take  the 
te8t4  Indeed,  it  seems  that  he  was  always  de- 
mising some  means  by  which  the  victims  of  the 
law  might  escape,  if  the  escape  would  not  be  in- 
junons  to  the  State.  Burnet,  describing  the  con- 
stancy with  which  certain  Scotch  fanatics  suffered 
dunng  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  tells  us  incident- 
ally that  *'  Cargill  and  many  others  of  that  mad 
«ect  suffered  with  an  obstinacy  that  was  so  par- 

•  ••  History  of  EogUad."  Vol.  I.,  jit. 
t  Evelyn's  "  Diary,"  May  xotb,  1685. 
^  Liagard,  Vol.  VIII.,  308. 


ticular,  thattho'  the  Duke  of  Yoric  seat  the  offer 
of  pardon  to  them  on  the  scaffold,  if  they  would 
only  say  God  bless  the  king,  it  was  refused  with 
much  neglect."* 

We  are  quite  content  to  pit  facts  like  this,  re- 
lated as  it  were  in  moments  of  unconsciousness  by 
the  enemies  of  James,  against  ridiculous  stories 
invented  or  embellished  to  prove  his  cruelty. 

Macaulay's  accusation,  then  cannot  be  based 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  king  in  Scotland. 
Neither  can  it  be  established  upon  the  executions 
which  followed  the  suppression  of  Monmoutii's 
Rebellion.  We  believe  that  no  one,  acquainted 
with  the  practices  of  war,  would  hold  the  king, 
who  was  in  London,  resi>onsible  for  the  excesses, 
which  Colonel  Kirk  is  said  to  have  committed  in 
the  west.  So  far  was  he  from  countenancing  these 
excesses  that  by  his  express  command  they  were 
repressed.  He  was  not  responsible  for  Judge 
Jeffreys'  brutal  disposition,  which,  in  the  li^t 
rei^  had  been  exercised  against  his  non  co- 
ligionists ;  nor  was  he  responsible  for  placing 
Jeffreys  on  the  commission  appointed  to  try  the 
western  rebels,  for  already  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  that  judge  had  been  made  chief  justice.  By 
associating  with  Jeffrey's  four  colleagues,  and  by 
choosing  as  solicitor  for  the  crown,  Polexfen,  a 
friend  to  the  Ihesbyterian  party,  James  did  what 
he  could  to  secure  a  just  administration  of  the 
law.  We  are  naturally  shocked  at  the  mode  in 
which  the  trials  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  were 
conducted  ;  but  if  we  glance  our  eye  through  the 
state  trials  of  the  period  we  shall  find  that  that 
mode,  reprehensible  as  it  was,  was  not  by  any 
means  unusual ;  and  moreover  the  political  trials 
of  1685  have  over  many  other  political  trials  of  that 
age  this  advantage— that  no  one  was  condemned 
as  guilty  who  was  really  innocent.  This  much  we 
have  said  in  justification  of  James's  conduct.  We 
do  not  know  that  justification  is  further  needed. 
The  western  counties  had  long  been  the  strong- 
hold of  republican  opinions,  and  of  disloyalty  to 
the  Stuart  princes.  They  had  followed  Cfromwell 
against  Charles  I.  They  had  followed  Monmouth 
against  James  II.  They  were  ready  to  follow 
blindly  any  leader  who  would  raise  the  standard 
of  rebellion,  and  promise  to  overthrow  the  reign- 
ing dynasty.  Monmouth,  it  is  true,  was  crushed, 
but  in  the  background  lay  an  enemy  who  was 
abler  and  more  powerful  than  Monmouth,  and 
who,  it  was  known,  had  already  fixed  his  eyes  on 
England,  li  was  necessary  to  make  a  terrible 
example  of  the  rebels  in  the  west,  not  merely  to 
punish  the  insurrection  which  had  just  been 
stamped  out,  but  more  to  prevent  another  rising. 
The  best  moral  justification  of  the  severities  prac- 
tised in  the  west  is  that  neither  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  which  immediately  followed  the 
western  circuit,  nor  in  the  private  diaries  of  gentle 
and  religious-minded  men  like  Evelj^n,  do  we  find 
any  case  of  censure  on  the  kings'  proceeding. 
The  best  political  justification  of  those  severities 
is  this,  that  when  in  1688  William  of  Orange 
landed  on  their  coast,  the  western  counties  were 
afraid  to  join  his  standard.!  It  could,  indeed, 
have  been  wished  that  a  judge  more  humane  than 

Jeffreys  had  been  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  the  time ; 
ut  for  the  appointment  of  Jeffreys,  James,  we 

*  Bon«t,  Vol.  II.,  is8.  t  Lingard,  ▼ol.  viil,  479* 
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have  said,  cannot  be  held  responsible.  It  could 
have  been  wished,  too,  that  the  circuit  had  not 
opened  with  the  trial  of  a  lady,  Alice  Lisle,  who 
was  accused  and  convicted  of  harbouring  rebels ; 
but  since  the  circuit  did  open  with  that  trial  and 
the  unfortunate  lady  was  the  first  person  found 
guilty  of  high  treason  ;  since,  in  numberless  cases, 
lustice  would  have  been  defeated  if  it  became 
known  that  women  might  harbour  rebels  with  im- 
punity, the  king  might  be  moved,  as  in  fact  he 
was,  to  soften  the  punishment  of  Alice  Lisle,  but 
practically  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  give  her  a 
full  pardon. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject  let  us  say  a  word 
on  Monmouth.  It  has  never  been  contended  that 
the  execution  of  Monmouth  was  in  itself  unjust  or 
cruel,  and  yet  those  who  are  determined  to  find 
fault  with  James  II.,  have  contended  that  even  in 
this  execution  he  was  guilty  of  atrocity.  "  To 
spare  an  enemy,"  says  Macaulay,  "  who  had  not 
scrupled  to  resort  to  such  extremities,  would  have 
been  an  act  of  rare,  perhaps,  of  blamable  gene- 
rosity. But  to  see  him  and  not  to  spare  him  was 
an  outrage  on  humanity  and  decency.  This  out- 
rage the  King  resolved  to  commit."  • 

We  must  remember  that  neither  the  king,  nor 
those  of  his  subjects  who  were  well  informed,  be- 
lieved Monmouth  to  be  the  son  of  Charles  Il.f 
The  king,  therefore,  did  not  feel  himself  bound  to 
Monmouth  by  any  tie  of  blood.  We  must  further 
remember  that  already  the  king  more  than  once 
had  pardoned  Monmouth's  treasons.  Monmouth 
had  again  offended  and  was  justly  condemned  to 
die.  He  implored  Rochester,  he  implored  the 
Queen  Dowager  to  obtain  him  the  favour  of  an 
interview  with  lames.  He  wrote  to  James  him- 
self, and  stated  he  had  important  matter  to  reveal. 
James  was  moved  to  see  him,  and  found  that  he 
ad  nothing  to  reveal ;  his  statement  was  false, 
and  had  been  made  only  to  gain  the  interview. 
We  fail  to  see  that  the  kmg  was  bound  to  pardon 
Monmouth,  because  he  had  been  duped  by  Mon- 
mouth into  granting  him  an  audience.  And, 
indeed,  unless  the  interests  of  the  state  demanded 
it,  we  fail  to  see  how,  with  any  show  of  justice, 
he  could,  even  if  he  wished,  have  spared  the 
author  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  have  visited  on 
his  poor,  misguided  followers  the  penalty  of  their 
crime.  But  we  need  say  no  more,  for  the  enemies  of 
James,  by  bringing  forward  and  elaborating  paltry 
arraignments  like  this,  themselves  offer  the  best 
vindication  of  his  character.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  those  who  suffered  for  their  connection  with 
the  Western  Rebellion  have,  in  modern  times,  re- 
ceived much  sympathy,  which  they  certainly  do 
not  merit,  and  which,  m  their  own  day,  was  not 
extended  to  them  by  humane  and  generous- minded 
men.  In  his  diarjr,  dated  July  15th,  Evelyn 
writes:  "Such  an  mundation  of  phanatics  and 
men  of  impious  principles  must  needs  have  caused 
universal  disorder,  cruelty,  injustice,  rapine,  sacri- 
le|fe  and  confusion,  an  unavoidable  civil  war,  and 
misery  without  end.  Blessed  be  God  the  knot  was 
happily  broken."  Nor  must  we  forget  what 
Bvelvn  also  mentions  that,  when  the  insurrection 
had  been  fairly  crushed,  he  himself,  in  his  capa- 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  293. 
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city  of  commissioner  made  out  numerous  pardons 
by  order  of  King  James.* 

We  cannot  now  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  ]ames  II.,  nor  the  nature  of  his 
dealings  with  King  Louis.  In  these  dealing, 
men,  who  do  not  rightly  apprehend  the  difBcolties 
of  James's  situation,  will  doubtless  find  much  to 
censure ;  but  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  tk 
position  he  assumed  towards  the  continent,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  was  national  at  heaitcf 
a  fair  complexion,  of  a  vigorous  constitutia, 
courageous  in  danger,  fond  of  hunting  and  tir 
door  exercise,  attentive  to  business,  careless  d 
ceremony,  serious  and  somewhat  blunt  in  coam- 
sation,  passionately  devoted  to  his  family,  ttocen 
in  his  friendships,  and  open  in  his  enmities,  be 
was  himself  the  type  of  a  thorough  Englishman; 
nor  was  he  less  English  in  his  unbounded  aod 
unreasoning  admiration  of  his  country.  We  read 
that  in  his  early  campaigns  he  saw  two  ovoomg 
bodies  of  his  countrymen  obstinately  hold  thcr 
ground,  and  shoot  each  other  down ;  in  his  admira- 
tion he  "  can  only  attribute  this  to  the  natan) 
courage  of  Englishmen .  * '  r-,ater  on ,  when  he  was 
again  an  exile,  he  sees  at  La  Hogue  the  Eneiish 
seamen  clambering  up  the  sides  of  the  vess^  of 
the  French,  who  were  fighting  for  his  restoradoQ. 
In  his  excitement  he  forgets  his  compAnj,  aod 
cries  out, "  Ah,  none  but  my  brave  English  coold 
do  so  brave  an  action. "  It  was  his  constant  boAs: 
that  he  had  a  true  English  heart,  and  that  be  w 
intensely  sensitive  to  the  honour  and  ^^ory  of  b» 
country.  The  Dutch  Ambassador,  kiiowiog  his 
weakness,  showed  him  a  paper  in  which  it  was 
said  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  English  people 
to  be  vassals  of  France  than  slaves  of  the  dem 
James  was*  transported  with  anger :  "  jamais  / 
non,  jamais  I  Je  ne  ferai  rien  qui  me  pdix 
mettre  au  dessous  des  rois  de  Franct  d 
d'Espagne.  Vassal  J  vassal  de  la  Frwul 
s^icria-t-il  avec  emportement — Monsieur  I  :i 
le  -parlement  avoit  voulu,  si  vouloit  enan, 
f  auroit  porti,  je  porterois  encore  la  monar^ 
d  un  dep6  de  consideration  gu*elle  n'a  jea^ 
eu  sous  aucune  des  rois  mes  pr^dScesseun,  ^  \ 
voire  itat  y  trottveroit  peui'^lre  sa  ft^  < 
sicuriti,^^^  These  are  not  the  words  of  a  ■» 
who  was  unnational  and  indifferent  to  the  d^n^ 
and  honour  of  England. 

We  would  willingly  pass  over  the  painful  scestf 
which  closed  the  .last  months  of  the  retgn  of 

)[ames  II.  Certain  writers  have  found  in  the  mis- 
ortunes  and  ill-treatment  of  the  king  matter  for 
amusement.  We  confess  we  can  find  no  matter 
for  amusement  in  the  sight  of  a  great  and  noble- 
hearted  people  employing  foreign  aid  to  drive  oot 
their  native  princes  rather  than  grant  liberatiooto 
a  handful  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  We  see 
nothing  amusing  in  the  sight  of  a  chivalroo* 
monarch  deserted  by  a  nation  which  he  loved,  h^ 
trayed  by  a  venal  nobility,  many  of  whom  he  had 
raised  from  obscurity  to  wealth  and  digni^,  sar- 
rounded  in  his  own  palace  by  a  band  of  foretgners* 
rudely  awakened  at  midnight  and  sent  to  a  plao^ 
of  confinement  at  the  bidding  of  a  jKince,  aw 
under  the  escort  of  soldiers  belonging  ^^acoo^ 
which  more  than  once  he  had  beaten  in  fair  figm- 

♦  Diary,  P-  494— I>«c.  4,  495 ;  Dec.  M.  49^;  J*"*  '•* 
I  t  Quoted  in  HaUam's  Htttorf,  note  p.  <6a. 
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James  did  all  that  a  courageous  man  and  a  skilful 
soldier  could  do,  but  it  was  impossible  to  contend 
angle-handed  against  foreign  invasion  and  domes- 
tic treacheiy.    The  English  fleet  was  more  than 
a  match  for  the  sea-force  of  the  invaders;  but 
Dartmouth,  either  wilfully  or  unavoidably,  suffered 
the  prmce  of  Orange  to  effect  a  landing.    The 
Protestant  Church,  which  had  so  loudly  protested 
its  loyalty,  might  have  done  the  king  good  service, 
but  it  stood  aloof  from  him  in  the  time  of  distress. 
One  after  another  messengers  came  pouring  into 
the  royal  camp  with  evil  news.    The  great  nobles 
had  fallen  off.    The  standard  of  rebellion  had  been 
raised  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.     Hull, 
York,    Nottingham,    Newcastle,    all    the   great 
towns,  all  the  important  military  posts  had  been 
successively  seized  upon  by  treachery,  or  had  volun- 
tarily declared  for  William.     Traitors  were  found 
in  the  council  and  the  camp.     Cornbury  deserted 
from  the  army,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  off  his 
poor  troopers  with  him  in  his  treason.     His  ex- 
ample was  quickly  followed  by  Kirk  and  Tree- 
lawney,    by   Grafton,    the    king's    nephew,    by 
Chnrchill,    whose    fortunes    he    had    made,  by 
George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of  his  daughter. 
The  soldiers  could  not  put   faith  in  their  com- 
manders :  the  king  could  not  trust  even  his  own 
kindred.     "  Oh,"  he  exclaimed  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul,  "  if  my  enemies  only  had  cursed  me, 
I  might  indeed  have  borne  it."     One  treason,  it 
seems,  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his 
suffering,  and  the  commission  of  that  treason  was 
not  long  delayed.    The  Princess  Anne  had  been 
his  most  favoured  child.     He  loved  her  with  all 
the  passion  of  his  strong,  impetuous  nature  ;  with 
that  intense  and  almost  idolatrous  love,   which 
the  jealousy  of  God  seems  at  times  to  punish  with 
some  mark  of  His  displeasure.    Anne,  too,  left 
her  father  and  joined  his  enemies.     "  God  help 
me,"  cried  the  broken-hearted  king,  "my 'own 
children  have  deserted  me."    He  knew  now  that 
his  family  was  practically  deposed.    It  was  his 
duty  to  watch  over  the  safety  of   the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  to   await  more  favourable  circum- 
stances for  a  restoration  to  his  rights.    He,  there- 
fore,  fled   the  country   and    passed    over    into 
Prance. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 


Politeness.— Train  your  children  to  be  polite 
at  home,  and  you  will  never  have  cause  to  blush 
for  their  rudeness  abroad.  The  rosy-cheeked  boy 
and  girl,  and  the  strong  and  vigorous  young  men 
who  remain  in  their  comfortable  seats  m  crowded 
cars,  while  gray-headed  grandfathers  and  ^and- 
mothers  tuy  at  straps,  are  poor  commentanes  on 
home  training.  Nothing  is  cheaper  than  polite- 
ness, and  nothing  pays  better.  It  should  not  be 
taught  because  it  pays,  but  from  principle.  The 
young  man  who  is  negligent  of  his  mother  and 
sisters  at  home,  or  the  sister  who  is  selfish  and 
tinthoughtfiil,  will  be  no  blessing  to  any  other 
home,  into  which  they  may  be  engrafted,  until  they 
have  "  unlearned  what  they  have  learned  amiss.^' 
This  is  often  diflkult  and  annoying,  and  robs  life 
of  its  sweetest  hours  and  richest  gifts. 


SHERBORNE ; 


OR,    THE    HOUSE    AT    THE    FOUR    WAYS. 


By  Edward  Heneage  Dering, 
Author  of  the  ••  Chieftain* s  Daughter  and  other  Poems^  * 
**  Grey's  Court,"  etc,,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Begone,  cares,  donbts  and  fean, 

I  make  yon  all  a  present  to  tbe  winds : 

And  if  the  winds  reject  yoa-'try  tbe  waves. 

Shbkidan. 

F  Sherborne  did  not  think  about  his  own 
private  affairs  exactly  in  the  words  of 
Don  Ferolo  Whiskerandos,  at  least 
his  thoughts  resulted  in  the  same  kind 
of  sentiment  when  he  rode  into  Rot- 
ten Row  next  morning.  Inclinations  had  pressed 
powerfully  on  a  will  that  had  no  resting  point, 
misgivings  had  disappeared  like  tbe  typical 
policeman  of  a  Christmas  pantomime — when  they 
were  much  wanted,  and  the  pride  of  life  had  its 
own  way  pleasantly. 

It  is  wont  to  do  so  when  the  man  who  embodies 
it  can  ride  well,  and  is  well  mounted ;  for  never, 
perhaps,  is  the  sense  of  vital  energy  stronger,  hope 
more  sanguine,  purcuit  of  happiness  more  active 
in  the  imagination,  consciousness  of  power  less 
limited.  Sherborne  rode  a  bright  chestnut,  whose 
shape  and  action  were  comparatively  perfect,  and 
whose  fractious  temper  was  just  manageable  by  a 
very  fine  hand.  If  we  were  to  say  that  here  was 
the  sublimity  of  danger  without  its  matter-of-fact 
inconveniences,  the  idea  would  be  commonly  con- 
sidered unhealthy,  and  savouring  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld;  so  we  will  not  say  it,  but  it  is  true, 
nevertheless,  and  it  occurred  to  Sherborne  slightly 
altered,  thus : 

"  How  the  combined  sensation  of  risk  and  power 
does  brace  one's  confidence  in  one's  chances  of 
success  ! " 

True  enough ;  and  how  much  of  the  world's 
heroism  is  made  up  of  that  pleasant  mixture,  which 
may  be  better  described  as  the  excitement  of 
danger  without  the  personal  realization  of  what 
it  suggests  ! 

It  was  a  warm  and  very  genial  morning  of  early 
summer ;  there  was  no  excess  of  heat,  no  treacher- 
ous chill  of  lengthened  spring. 

"  It  is  just  the  day,"  felt  Sherborne,  "  when  im- 
pressions are  distinct."  He  might  have  added, 
"  and  highly  coloured,"  but  he  did  not. 

Presently  he  met  Sir  Roger  and  Miss  Wiaifred 
Arden,  and  if  encouragement  on  her  part  was 
conspicuously  absent,  as  it  certainly  was,  the 
chestnut  claimed  his  attention  just  enough  to 
break  the  chain  of  the  evidence. 

"  So  we  are  going  to  have  you  for  a  member  ?" 
said  Sir  Roeer. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Sherborne. 
"  I  have  been  asked  to  stand,  but—-" 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  every  chance." 

"It  won't  be  so  easy  if  I  have  to  contend 
against  the  purse  and  heavy  influence  of  that 

old  puritan " 
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•'  Lord  Ledchester  ?    What— for  his  son  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  that  fellow  with  flaxen  hair  and  a  cut-off 
chin." 

"  If  they  start  two  Conservatives  they  won't  get 
in  one." 

"Very  likely.  But  what  does  he  care  about 
that,  so  long  as  he  can  keep  ^^  out  ?  " 

Sir  Roger  looked  as  if  a  little  further  informa- 
tion would  enable  him  to  render  a  more  appre- 
ciative assent. 

Sherborne  hesitated,  at  least  exteriorly,  and 
added  this  explanation : 

"Because  he  considers  me  what  they  call  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise." 

Sir  Roger  smiled  conditionally,  and  waited  to 
hear  more.  The  lady  did  neither.  She  raised  her 
eyes  once,  just  for  an  instant ;  and  if  Sherborne 
had  only  seen  them  ! 

She  turned  away  her  head ;  her  cheek  flushed ; 
her  fingers  fidgeted  over  her  horse's  mane. 

"People  have  called  me  that  a  long  time," 
said  Sherborne.  "  And  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
a  right  to  blame  them,  considering  what  they 
mean  by  the  term." 

The  lady  leaned  forward  and  patted  her  horse's 
neck  with  significant  emphasis. 

"  I  know  uey  use  the  term  in  all  sorts  of  wa3rs," 
said  Sir  Ro^er.  "  The  Italian  Liberals  call  every 
man  a  Jesuit  who  isn't  one  of  themselves— and 
every  woman,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that." 

"And  English  Protestants  have  a  meaning  of 
their  own  for  it,"  said  Sherborne. 

"Well,  I  suppose,"  answered  Sir  Roger,  when 
a  prolonged  silence  had  caused  him  to  feel  that 
he  must  sav  something,  "  I  suppose  there  are 
some   people   who  would    extend   the  meaning 

Here  he  hesitated,  stammered,  and  looked 
about,  making  desperate  efforts  to  imagine  what 
those  persons  unknown  would  say  on  the  subject 
in  question. 

"  To  cvenr  one  who  deceives  himself  and  other 
people,  as  mr  as  he  can,  by  double-dealing  and 
oishonestY  of  purpose,"  said  Winifred  Arden. 

Her  voice  trembled  in  a  way  that  boded  no 
^ood  to  Sherborne.  It  said,  as  plainly  as  tones 
-could  interpret  words : 

"  I  can't  bear  you  1  Saving  charity,  I  hate  you ! 
Do  go  away ! " 

But  fortunately,  or  otherwise,  it  happened  that, 
just  as  she  spoke,  the  chestnut  shied  at  a  peram- 
bulator which  a  stout  nursery-maid  was  erratically 
propelling  across  the  nde. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Sherborne,  "  for  my 
borse's  rudeness,  which  prevented  my  hearing 
what  you  said." 

"  Only  a  truism  which  it  is  as  well,  perhaps, 
not  to  repeat,"  said  she,  looking  down  fixedly 
along  the  outline  of  her  nose,  as  women  are  wont 
to  do  when  attentions  are  unwelcome. 

"You  excite  my  curiosity,"  said  Sherborne, 
looking  rather  anxious,  but  not  disheartened. 

He  was  unaccountably  blind  to  evidence  just 
then. 

"  I  think  I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Sir  Roger, 
who  had  his  own  reasons— honest,  well-meant 
reasons,  yet  unwise  withal,  for  not  wishing  him  to 
be  decisively  snubbed.  "You  mean  that  they 
apply  the  term  to Yes,  I  see  exactly." 


If  he  did,  which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  it  was 
more  than  could  be  said  for  Sherborne  himself, 
who  for  the  last  ten  minutes  had  been  trying  baid 
to  evoke  out  of  his  inner  consciousness  some  b- 
telligibl^  account  of  his  own  religious  position,  fin 
the  benefit  of  those  whom  he  wished  it  to  concern. 
There  was  an  awkward  silence  now,  vdulst  be 
was  making  a  final  effort  at  definition ;  and  il 
length,  being  unable  to  endure  the  suspense  tof 
longer— who  could,  with  the  lady  looking  don 
the  outline  of  her  nose,  and  her  father  loolag 
blandly  inquiring  ? — he  said : 

"  Well,  the  truth  is,  it  was  not  the  people  ite 
rant  about  Jesuits  that  I  was  refemng  to,  bat 
much  more  numerous  and  important  representa- 
tives  of  England — misinformed,  haid-headed 
people,  trained  in  the  vast  no- Popery  tradtttoo, 
bound  by  the  unwritten  law  of  its  powerful  pte* 
judices " 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  and  appeared  to  be 
thinking.  Sir  Roger  nodded  his  assent  to  tbe 
fact  that  the  people  described  were  real  and 
numerous.  The  young  lady  raised  her  eyes  for  an 
instant  almost  pettishly,  and  lowered  them  again 
at  the  same  angle  as  before. 

"These  people."  said  Sherborne,  "doo't 
exactly  call  me  a  Jesuit,  of  course— they  are  not 
such  fools ;  but  they  say  that  of  me  which  irill  in 
all  probability  lose  me  the  election.  They  are  very 
sharp:  they  have  a  kind  of  intuitive  presdence 
about — about  conversions — sometimes  almost  b^ 
fore  the  person  has — what  shall  1  say  ?— formdf  i 
decided."  i 

"  What  can  I  answer  to  this  without  commitiBg 
myself,  or  seeming  indifferent  ?  "  felt  Sir  Rogjer. 

"  What  can  I  add  to  this  without  spoiling  it?" 
thought  Sherborne,  instinctively  closing  his  beds, 
whereat  the  chestnut  gave  three  or  four  vigwottj 
plitnsres. 

"  Your  horse  has  formally  decided  that  be  i 
have  a  gallop,"  said  Winifred  with  an  aspecityft 
voice  and  manner  that  startled  both  her  hearen. 

"  I  think  he  has,"  answered  Sherborne,  tiyiflf 
to  smile  naturallv ;  "  and  he  will  make  your  \ 
fidgety  if  I  stay  here."  ^ 

"I  suppose  she  was  only  in  fim;  he  doenH 
seem  to  mind,"  thought  Sir  Roger.        ^  1 

"  I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to  expect  anything  ^ejNj 
present,"  thought  Sherborne,  as  thechesnutbcw 
into  a  gallop,  and  began  to  pull  in  good  earnest. 

"And,"  thought  Sir  Roger,  "I  shouldn't  wi* 
him  to  be  put  aside  ;  for  he  really  £r  on  tbe  rigit 
road,  almost  decided — ^he  said  so  himsdf  just  not 
— one  must  give  him  a  little  time.  And  that's* 
bad  business,  that  story  of  Crayston's,  wbatefeCi 
Lady  Fyfield  may  say.  And  though  Sherbone* 
a  good  deal  older  than  Winifred,  my.  if  he  coo^ 
right  in  religion,  as  he  is  doing  evidently,  and  ■: 
she  should  happen  to  alter  her  mind  about  Uft 
(not  that  I  would  ever  try  at  all  to  persuade  hajb 
why,  in  that  case  it  would  be  very  pleasant  tn 
have  her  living  so  near,''  etc.,  etc.»  etc. 

Fiddlededee,  Sir  Roger ! 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
"Ah  I  that  is  just  what  I  thought,"  soliloqniirf 
Sir  Roger  tacitly,  in  the  tranquu  recesses  of  l» 
own  honest,  unsuspecting  mind,  as  he  was  goQf 
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to  Mass  next  morning.  "  That  is  just  what  it  is. 
It  seems  to  me  like  that — only  he  put  it  so  well 
and  clearly.  '  They  have  a  kind  of  intuitive  pre- 
science atloat  conversions ' — ^that  was  a  delicate 
wayof  describmg  his  own  conversion — 'sometimes 
almost  before  the  person '  (meaning  himself) '  has 

formally  decided.'    And  there  he  is " 

Yes,  there  he   was,   and   there   he   had   no 

business  to  be;    for  he  was  there  under  false 

pretences— false  to  Sir  Roger,  false  to  himself. 

There  he  was,  walking  in,  as  ill-at-ease  as  an 

inexperienced  pickpocket  under  the  eye  of  the 

police.   There  he  was,  after  he  had  walked  in. 

beeline  over  a  brand-new  "Garden  of  the  Soul," 

and  looking  round  stealthily,  from  time  to  time— 

lov  at  Winifred  Arden  to  see  whether  she  was 

aware  of  his  piety,  now  at  one  of  the  well-used 

confessionals,  wishing  that  it  were  possible  to 

tethe  comforts  of  Catholicity  without  the  draw- 

I»ck  of  its  demands.    There  he  was,  after  Mass, 

talkin|f  out  just  behind  Sir  Roger,  wanting  to 

*ow  himself,  but  afraid  to  face  the  lady  on  whose 

account  he  had  come.    There  he  was,  on  the 

ebnrch  steps,  hesitating,  moving  a  step  forward 

lod  half  a  step  back,  ashamed  of  seeming  to 

woid  them,  ashamed  of  coming  forv^-ard. 

There  he  was,  and  there  he  had  no  business  to 
)e.  He  knew  it,  and  he  felt  that  she  knew  it,  and 
te  was  cowed. 

Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all, 
jen  in  love-making ;  and  it  is  well,  so  far,  when 
ure  is  a  conscience  to  do  so. 
He  went  home,  ran  through  the  "  Times  "  and 
wnty  newspapers,  read  a  heap  of  letters,  and 
MD,  mattering,  "One  breakfasts  better  at  a  club," 
orried  away  accordingly. 

Whether  the  breakfast  was  better  or  worse  does 
ot  appear ;  but  whilst  he  was  sitting  at  the  little 
ipare  table,  with  its  little  square  table-cloth  and 
«wn  tea-pot,  one  of  those  men  whose  social 
Mition  depends  on  obtaining  the  earliest  news, 
civate  and  public,  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  some- 
%: 

**He  saw  him  coming  out  of  Farm  Street ;  and 
itmerelv  on  a  Sunday,  for  the  music  and  all  that, 
tat  half-past  eight  m  the  morning." 
Ind  the  other  said,  "Ah !  if  it  were  heard  of 
^-" 

nAnd  some  one  else,  nudging  the  speaker,  said, 
[Why  there  he  is,  two  tables  off !  " 
jBut  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  hope- 
I  fetter  before  him  from  an  electioneering  agent 
ledchester;  and  Lord  Ozborough,  who  read 
B  "S.  James's  Chronicle,"  and  used  to  make 
«eches  against  the  Papal  Aggression,  had 
omised  him  his  support;  whilst  Sir  Roger  Arden 
d  evidently  been  impressed  with  those  words  of 
ggestive  import,  "  sometimes  almost  before  the 
won  has  formally  decided;  "  so  that,  on  the 
tole,  he  was  inclined  to  say  of  what  he  had  over- 
ard—;' Is  that  all?" 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  arrived,  about  five 
'lock,  at  an  afternoon  reception,  where,  meeting 
ay  Fyfield,  he  sat  down  beside  her,  and  began 
talk,  opening  the  conversation  with  the  following 
_  of  social  criticism : 

"There  is  too  much  of  this  London  business." 
I  What  kind  of  business  ?"  asked  Lady  Fyfield. 
'Ah!  yes— I  forgot,"  he  said,  laughing  in  a 


joyless  sort  of  way.  "  I  was  answering  my  own 
thoughts.  I  was  moralising,  which,  I  suppose  is, 
after  all,  an  idle  emplo3rment." 

"  But  what  is  the  business  ?  "  said  she. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  can't  make  out ;  but  they 
make  a  great  business  of  it." 

"  I  dare  say  they  do ;  but  who  are  they  ?  " 

"I  was  thinking  about  the  enormous  size  of 
London,  the  congested  condition  of  society  in  it, 
the  number  of  people  who  expend  their  energy 
and  resources  m  a  sustained  endeavour  to  be 
something  of  much  less  importance  Uian  they 
naturally  are  at  home." 

"What  is  he  driving  at?"  thought  Lady  Fyfield, 
only  she  thought  it  in  more  ladylike  terms. 

"  It  amounts  to  a  truism  by  this  time,"  he  said ; 
"  but  then,  every  fact,  that  has  been  a  fact  long 
enough  to  be  important,  is  a  truism  when  one 
mentions  it.  I  wonder  what  put  the  subject  into 
my  head.  Oh !  it  was  Louis  Veuillot's  '  Odeurs 
de  Paris,'  which  Crayston,  of  all  unlikely  men, 
lent  me." 

"  People  of  that  sort  will  often  do  so,"  said  Lady 
Fyfield  parenthetically.  "It  suits  them  to  pa- 
tronise the  truth  sometimes,  the  better  to  deceive." 

"You  would  suspect  him  of  lending  tiie  book 
for  the  sake  of  that  opportunity  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  especially  if  he  praised  it." 

"  Ah !  that  is  a  really  profound  remark." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  is  only  a  truism  that 
anyone  may  know  who  has  any  observation  at  all. 
But  what  is  the  passa^  in  *  Les  Odeurs  de  Paris  ?' 
I  read  the  book  when  it  came  out." 

"It  is  where  he  says— I  can't  remember  the 
words  exactly — that  when  a  gentleman  runs  away 
from  his  duties  of  property  to  drive  about  Paris, 
and  help  to  support  trumpery  or  dishonourable 
trades,  be  abdicates  his  position,  or  deserts  it,  or 
is  kicked  out." 

"I  remember  the  passage;  but  do  you  think 
that  the  warning  applies  to  England  as  yet  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  does,  and  more  than  appears  at  first 
sight.  Because  the  London  shopkeepers  live  a 
few  miles  out  of  London  now-a-days,  and  the 
bankers  and  merchants  keep  hunters  at  Weedon, 
or  some  other  place  within  easy  reach  of  an  ex- 
press train,  and  because  square  houses,  with  a 
garden,  a  wagonette,  and  a  perambulator,  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  railway  stations,  people 
imagine  that  the  love  of  country  life  is  on  the  in- 
crease. It  never  occurs  to  those  comfortable 
optimists  that  all  this  is  not  country  life  at  all,  but 
only  country  air,  country  exercise,  country  amuse- 
ments—at the  most,  country  pursuits  in  a  very 
limited  sense.  There  is  much  getting  out  of 
London,  much  country  inhabitation,  a  great  deal 
of  sporting  villegiaiura^  an  enormous  amount  of 
air-hunting  and  dwelling  with  the  picturesque; 
but  all  that  is  not  country  life:  it  is  buying  or 
hiring  the  quiet,  the  beauty,  the  amusements,  the 
atmospheric  advantages  of  the  country.  Living 
in  the  country,  and  country  life,  present  two  dis- 
tinct ideas.  By  country  life  I  mean  ti^e  passing 
one's  time  in  a  country  locality  whence  one's  in- 
come is,  at  least,  mainly  derived,  where  the  local 
interests  are  one's  own  special  interests,  where 
one  has  a  legitimate  power  and  influence  derived 
from  one's  local  position,  where  one  has  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  peasantry,  and  where  they  re- 
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gard  one,  on  the  whole,  with  coDfidence  and  good- 
will. That  is  what  I  mean  by  country  life  in  the 
upper  classes,  and  that  is  what  Veuillot*8  remarks 
apply  to  in  England.  Every  English  landed  pro- 
prietor who  deserts  his  post,  tears  a  link  from  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  pulls  a  stone  from  the 
supports  of  society." 

"very  true;  but  do  you  think,"  said  Lady 
Fyfield,  "  that  there  is  much  of  this  in  England  ? 
I  nave  been  little  in  London  of  late,  and  little  out 

of shire,  except  when  I  was  abroad,  so  that  I 

can  hardly  give  an  opinion." 

'*  Ro,  not  much  at  present,"  he  replied ;  '*  and 

.  that  is  just  why  I  am  afraid  of  it.    It  it  were  done 

on  a  larger  scale,  and  more  distinctly,  people 

would  take  fright ;  but,  as  it  is,  they  just  notice 

the  few  glaring  instances,  and  see  no  farther." 

**  What  are  the  glaring  instances  ?  " 

"  Letting  one's  place,  and  living  in  London,  or 
abroad,  or  in  watering-places.  People  can  see 
those  where  they  occur,  in  scattered  cases  that 
don't  come  before  them  as  a  whole.  But  there  is 
a  semi- absenteeism  which  is  becoming,  if  it  has 
not  already  become,  an  institution." 
'  •*  You  mean  the  coming  and  going  on  one  short 
▼isit  after  another ;  the  staying  at  home  while  a 
shooting  party  is  there,  then  steaming  off  to  a  ball 
three  or  four  counties  away,  then  up  to  London  to 
hear  a  new  play,  or  because  there  is  a  frost ;  the 
filling  one's  house  with  people  from  the  four  quar- 
ters, and  going  away  when  it  is  empty ;  neglect- 
ing One's  country  neighbours,  who  ought  to  have 
the  first  claim  on  one's  hospitality  and  friendli- 
ness, and  running  about  to  every  music  meeting, 
dog  show,  and  exhibition  of  every  kind,  spending 
money  everywhere,  and  never  stoj^ing  to  repose 
or  to  think,^' 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  do  mean.  I  feel  very 
strongly  on  the  subject ;  it  may  be  because  I  feel 
that  I  might  so  easily  have  done  the  same  myself. 
I  dare  say  I  should,  if  I  had  not  had  enough  and 
too  much  of  running  about  the  world  before  settling 
down  at  Hazely." 

Thought  Lady  Fyfield,  *'  I  wish  he  would  sus- 
pect himself  where  he  ought,  instead  of  where  he 
need  not.  Shall  I  tell  him  so  ?  No !  I  must  first 
hear  what  all  this  is  preparatory  to,  for  it  ts  pre- 
paratory to  something." 

'*It  IS  disappointing,"  said  he,  after  a  rather 
long  pause,  "to  see  that  Catholics  who " 

•'  Here  we  are  at  last,"  thought  she.  "  I  fan- 
cied we  were  coming  to  this." 

" who  ought  to  be  better,  are  among  the 

worst,  the  foremost  in  the  follies  of  the  day." 

"  Before  I  answer  that,"  said  she,  "just  answer 
me  one  question.  Why  are  you  disappointed? 
Disappointment  implies  expectation  of  something 
better.  Now,  why  did  you  expect  Catholics  to  be 
better  than  others  ?  " 

*'  Because  their  standard  is  higher." 

"  Standard  of  what  ?  " 

"  I  mean  a  higher  ideal,  greater  examples, 
more  distinct  and  habitual  calls  upon  self-re- 
straint." 

**  You  mean  that  their  standard  of  practice  in 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  which  was  what  we 
were  talking  about,  is  higher  ?  " 

"Well,  yes." 

"  Then  it  comes  to  this :  when  you  speak  of  the 


standard  being  l^igh,  you  refer  to  ordioary  duties 
in  general ;  when  you  comj^D  of  their  being 
neglected,  you  are  thinking  of  particular  ones, 
but  speaking  of  them  as  if  they  were  the  whole." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean, ' '  said  Sherborne,  makia^ 
a  movement  as  if  to  go. 
'  "  I  should  think  you  did,"  answered  Ladf 
Fyfield.  "  But  you  are  not  going.  No,  you  M 
no^  go  away.  You  have  been  beating  about  te 
bush  for  the  last  half-hour,  to  say  airthisibort 
Catholics  disappointing  you— which  is  wt  die 
case,  for  you  know  you  told  me  months  agfttbt 
they  gave  you  so  good  an  example,  and  taSak 
great  deal  of  nonsense  about  myself,  and  liail 
was,  when  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  s4; 
and  now  you  find  fault,  just  to  excuse  yoorselfk 
hanging  back,  when  you  know  what  yoordutyil 
No,  no  I  you  would  bring  the  subject  up,  ci» 
fiiliv,  working  round  to  it  for  this  last  half-hflU 
ana  you  shall  hear  me  now.    Sit  down ! " 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  obeyed.   Had  i 
arched  the  point,  he  would  have  found  some  loai 
hole  for  escape ;  but  against  this  little  kmk 
outburst  there  was,  of  course,  no  defence.   Wfc 
he  had  sat  down  again,  she  went  on  as  before, 
wishing  that  he  had  left  standards  alone. 

"  No  one's  real  standard  of  duty,"  said  si 
"  will  remain  long  above  the  level  of  his  pracdc 
if  that  falls,  the  standard  must  gradually  fa^ 
meet  the  necessities  of  conscience,  or  else — - 

"  You  are  getting  beyond  me,"  said  SheiboH 
"  I  always  knew  that  you  were " 

"Oh,    yes,    of  course — something  woodtf 
which  I  know  very  well  I  am  not.    You  waat 
weaken  the  force  of  the  truth,  by  attribotiog 
the  way  the  truth  is  told." 

"  Indeed,"  said  he,  *•  I  was  only  going  to 
that  I  had  no  idea  you  had  thought  so  deeply 
that." 

•*  And  you  had  better  continue  to  have  aoi 
idea,"  said  she."  "  You  will  avoid  a  gia« 
take." 

"  You  really  think  that  the  standard  falbi 
the  practice  ?  " 

"I  never  said  that.  What  I  said 
people's  real  standard  (not  their  imagiotfj! 
set  up  as  the  object  of  pretence)  will  not* 
long  above  the  level  of  their  practice — thaliti 
fall  to  meet  the  necessities  of  cov  "  **' 
else " 

'•  Supposing  a  person  has  none  ?  "  ^ 

'*  But  we  are  not  supposing  it ;  and  if  yoa  ^ 
your  ^ound  like  that,  I  will  not  talk  to  you  srf 
It  is  just  the  way  with  all  anti-Catholic 
ments." 

"  But  don't  call  mine  anti-CathoUc." 

"  And  what  else  is  it,  I  shold  like  to  W 
You  want  to  make  it  appear  that  it  isn't  nece« 
for  you  to  be  a  Cathohc ;  and  what  is  th^ 
trying  to  prove  that  the  Church  isn't  the  CW 
And  what  is  that  but  being  anti-Catholic? 
want  to  excuse  yourself:  yes— now  ^^^*^^ 
isn't  so— and  the  last  manoeuvre  is  to  pretew 
you  have  taken  finght  at  bad  example^ 
what  are  they  after  all  ?  Why,  it  just  aawj 
this :  that  certain  people  who,  as  you  JJ^j 
by  their  faces,  are  not  over  wise,  aflow  '*^^ 
to  be  led  into  being  sillier  than  they  are  . 
and  that  certain  others,  wiser  than  they,  w» 
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gifted  with  mnch  force  of  character,  are  not  quite 
proof  against  the  influence  of  the  period.'' 
"  You  put  it  very  well." 

"No,  I  don't ;  it  puts  itself  so,  it  is  the  simple 
fact." 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  you  were  ^oing  to 
say  when  I  interrupted  you.  You  were  saying  that 
people's  real  standard  of  conduct  never  can  re- 
maiD  long  above  the  level  of  their  practice,  but 
mast  Call  to  meet  the  necessities  of  conscience." 

"Yes;  or  else  the  practice  must  rise  up  to  the 
kvel  of  the  standard.  People  can't  go  on  long 
bebg  hypocrites  to  themselves.  Remember  we 
lie  not  talking  about  mortal  sins  and  hard  con- 
•deoces,  but  of  each  person's  own  ideal  (it  was 
iw  own  word^  as  to  the  application  of  acknow- 
;U|ed  principles  to  the  practice  in  the  ordinary 
'Waof  his  or  her  position.  Was  that  what  you 
•eifll  by  standard  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it  was — or  would  have  been,  if 
P  kd  been  so  very  particular." 

"If  you  were  more  particular  about  what  you 
•can,  you  would  deal  more  honestly  with  your  own 
•Dscience,'^  said  Lady  Fyfield,  accompanying 
4e  words  with  a  look  which  gave  him  to  under- 
itand  that  if  he  tried  that  game  again  he  would 
•ar  something  to  his  disadvantage. 
"Oh,  yes;  of  course  I  meant  that,"  said  Sher- 
lonie  with  much  alacrity. 

"  Do  you  admit  that  this  real  standard  of  prac- 
ke  will  not  long  remain  what  it  was,  if  the  prac- 
ce  is  habitually  below  it  ?  " 
**  Well,  yes,  I  believe  you  are  right." 
'^And  you  said  that  Catholics  have  a  higher 
tindard  than  other  people." 
"  I  did.    But  when  I  come  to  examine  what  it 
18 1  meant,  I  ana  afraid  that  I  was  unconsciously 
unking  of— of^— -" 

"Of  fasting  and  going  to  confession,  and 
lep^^  the  commandments.  Of  course  you  were 
^knew  that ;  and  if  I  were  to  say  that  that  was 
■at  I  meant,  I  should  find  after  a  bit  that  you 
Id  shifted  jrour  ground  a^ain.  You  take  the 
■face  of  social  life,  which  is  just  where  people 
•  most  likely  to  be  deceived  by  the  tone  of  the 
•dd  they  live  in,  and  you  compare  it  with  their 
iidard  of  right  and  wrong  in  religious  matters, 
vcompare  people's  practice  in  things  not  rigidly 
pled  with  their  principles  in  what  is  fixed  and 
Wstakeable.  Is  it  honest,  now— I  won't  say  to 
teae,  but  to  think  in  that  way  ?  Is  it  ?  " 
I  But  I  acknowledged  it  directly  I  saw  how  it 
Is.  One  can't  avoid  these  things  always.  I 
ton't  writing  an  essay.  I  was  answering  on  the 
»r  of  the  moment,  in  a  room  full  of  people  chat- 
ring  all  round  me  like  a  lot  of  monkeys  up  a 

Be. 

*'  But  now  that  you  do  see,  do  you  mean  by  the 
Pfd  *  standard,'  m  reference  to  your  complaint 
piinst  Catholics  (English  Catholics  of  the  upper 
asses)  what  your  comparison  of  their  practice 
«h  their  standard  implied  ?  " 
"Why,  I  suppose  I  must." 
"There  is  no  'must'  in  the  case.  Do  say 
>nestly  what  your  meaning  is.  If  it  is  going  to 
ive  two  faces,  say  so;  but  don't  pretend  that  you 
)n't  know  better." 

"  Well,  then,  yes.    I  do  mean  what  you  say  I 
ipUed."  /         J^ 


"  What  I  say  you  implied  ?  What  you  did  im- 
ply. This  quibbling  is  unworthy  of  you,  but  worthy 
of  your  case." 

•*  What  I  did  imply,  then.  Have  it  your  own 
way.  But  there  is  a  man,  just  come  into  the  room, 
that  I  ought  to  speak  to.  I  won't  be  a  minute." 

•'Thank  you,''  said  Lady  Fyfield,  laying  her 
parasol  decisively  on  his  arm  as  he  was  rising  to 
go.  "  You  can  do  that  afterwards.  I  dare  say  the 
man  will  not  go  away.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not, 
mean  what  you  implied  at  first  ?  " 

"Yes;  in  a  sense." 

"  In  a  sense !  Why  is  it  that  people  who  are 
straightforward  in  all  other  things  cannot  be  com- 
monly honest  where  Catholic  principles  are  con- 
cerned ?  Can't  you  see  what  a  dishonest  habit  of 
mind  you  are  in  on  the  subject?  And  can't  you 
see  that  it  is  this  devil  who  puts  you  into  that  habit 
of  mind  ?  You  would  never  venture  to  play*  such 
tricks  with  the  truth  about  anything  else." 

"Why,  I  was  scrupulously  particular  to  be 
straightforward  about  it.  Nly  words  no  doubt 
meant  what  you  assumed  them  to  mean;  but, 
perhaps,  my  own  meaning  in  using  them  was  not 
so  clear." 

"  You  have  said  that  before ;  and  I  don't  ask  you 
what  you  meant  then,  but  what  you  mean  now." 

'  *  You  are  determined  to  hold  me  to  that  meanmg^ 
I  see." 

"  I  have  been  trying  all  the  time  to  keep  you  to 
the  plain  meaning  of  your  own  words — ^that  is  all  I 
have  done." 

"  Let  it  be  the  meaning  of  them,  then,"  said 
Sherborne. 

"  Don't  pretend  to  concede  anything,"  said 
Lady  Fyfield.  "  They  have  no  other  meaning. 
Now  let  us  come  to  the  point.  What  do  you  ex- 
pect them  to  have  a  fixed  standard  atJout,  in 
social  life  ?  Not  about  things  that  vary  with  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  not  always  strictly  definable 
— such  as  dress,  amusements,  and  all  that  comes 
under  the  head  of  follies.  You  must  look  where 
they  know  their  duty  to  be,  not  where  it  can  and 
does  assume  all  sorts  of  false  disguises.  Look  at 
the  innocence  of  thought  and  word,  the  charitable 
judgments  of  their  neighbours'  faults,  the  general 
simplicity  of  heart  and  mind.  Do  they  fall  below 
their  standard  in  all  that  ?  " 

"  No— they  don't." 

"And  behind  that  there  are  works  of  mercy. 
You  know  what  they  are,  for  I  gave  you  the  cate- 
chism ;  and  behind  that  there  is  the  interior  life ; 
and  not  unfrequently  you  would  find  both  where  you 
would  least  expect  to  do  so." 

"Well,  but— about  those  works  of  mercy?" 
said  Sherborne.  "  If  one  ought  to  feed  the  hungry, 
one  ought  not  to  waste  money  that  would  help  to 
do  it ;  and  if  it  is  a  duty  to  convert  the  sinner,  it  is 
a  dereliction  of  duty  to  encourage  all  sorts  of  sins 
by  frequenting  race-courses ;  and  if  it  is  good  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  it  must  be  bad  to  mislead 
them.  Now,  who  dress  so  extravagantly  as 
Catholic  ladies  ?  who  crowd  to " 

."Yes,  I  know.  Of  course  it  is  wrong  to  be  over- 
dressed, or  to  be  extravagant  in  any  expenses  ;  of 
course  people  won't  edify  others  by  appearing  to 
think  of  little  else  than  amusing  themselves '^ 

"Or  by  more  than  appearing  to  be  as  worldly 
as  Protestants,  without  their  savoir/aire.** 
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"Certainly.  ButyoumusD't  make  mortal  sins 
of aU  these?" 

**  Surely  there  is  pride " 

"  Say  rather,  vanity  produced  by  silliness  and 
^ant  of  ballast.  Is  a  child  proud  when  he  struts 
about  the  nursery  with  a  paper  cap  on  his  head  ? 
The  people  you  are  speakmg  of  have  the  defects 
of  children  with  liberty  to  indulge  in  them  on  a 
larger  scale  than  children  can ;  but  they  have  also 
much  of  the  simplicity  of  children.  Understand 
that,  once  for  all,  because  it  is  the  fact.  But  do 
you  wanf  to  know  ?  or  are  you  only  picking  up 
statements  of  facts  and  principles,  in  order  to  see 
vrhst  fur^ker  objections  you  can  twist  out  of 
them  f  I  have  seen  that  game  played  so  often 
that  I  am  tired  of  it." 

Sherborne's  face  lit  up  with  a  flash  of  quick  re- 
cognition. 

**No,  no,"  he  said,  **  I  am  not  going  to  be  so 
bad  as  that.  But  you  are  quite  right.  It  is  com- 
mon enough.  And  you  are  right  about  the  sim- 
plicity of  Catholics.*^ 

"Yes,"  said  she;  "and,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
^ecy  simplicity  makes  their  follies  conspicuous. 
They  have  not  the  malice  to  go  to  work  in  a 
business-like  way,  as  Protestants  do." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Sherborne, 
looking  half-persuaded  and  half-doubting;  but 
the  doubt  was  rather  in  his  will  than  in  his  mind. 
*"  I  believe  you  are  right.  It  is  a  pity  they  reflect 
the  external  vices  of  the  period." 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Fyfield;  "it  is  a  pity,  and 
so  are  a  great  manjr  other  things ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  being  unjust  about  it,  unjust  by  vague 
inferences— you  understand  me." 
flo  be  continued.  J 


A    PRAYER. 


End  Thou  this  warfare.  Lord ;  no  one  but  Thou. 

Can  bid  it  cease ; 
See  me  worn  out  and  helpless  near  Thee  now 
Praying  for  peace : 
Not,  as  in  days  gone  by,  for  earthly  bliss, 
I  only  ask  for  peace :  Lord  grant  me  this  ! 

1  have  tum'd  from  Thy  care  and  have  relied 

On  my  own  strength. 
Have  scorn' d  all  help  and  guidance,  in  my  pride. 
Until  at  length, 
Tempted  and  fallen,  all  that  pride  laid  low, 
I  know  not  what  to  do,  or  where  to  go. 

But,  Lord,  I  do  not  wish  from  Thee  to  stray. 

Bear  yet  with  me ; 
Oive  me  Thy  love,  that  in  the  end  I  may 
Learn  to  love  Thee, 
To  think  of  Thee  as  Father,  and  as  Friend, 
And  to  be  faithful  always,  to  the  end. 

Have  patience  yet  awhile  and  I  will  try 

To  do  Thy  will; 
Remember  not  mv  falls  in  times  gone  by, 
But  love  me  still : 
Make  me,  no  longer  asking  How  ?  or  Why  ? 
Be  satisfied  to  serve  Thee  till  I  die. 

E.  M.  J. 


GIOVANNI    DUPRE. 


THE  FAMOUS  FLORENTINE  SCULPTOR. 


,^ 


|HE  most  eminent  of  Floreotine 
tors  died  in  April,  1882,  at  the  a^ 
sixty-five.    The  story  of  his  14  ■ 
interesting   one,    and  his  vti 
graphy,    which    was    pubW 
1879,  is  one  of  the   most   delightful  Mb 
modem  times.    From  it  we  learn  thttkl 
bom  in  1817,  at  Sienna,  but  his  familf  «■( 
turned  to  Florence,  and  after  a  few  years  il 
shop  of  his  father,  who  was  a  wood-carver,  k 
apprenticed  to  one  of  the  most  skilled  wocto 
that  art.    As  the  youngest  apprentice,  it  im 
duty  to  perform  the  humblest  labours  of  thes 
Between  working-hours  (from  twelve  totwi 
working  man's  riposo  in  Italy)  he  ate  his  a 
the  shop  and  amused  himself  in  the  tradib 
manner  of  incipient  artists  by  drawing  fi^ 
chalk  on  the  grimy  walls.     He  had  to  guwe 
a  few  good  bas-reliefs  after  Ghiberto  and  L 
della  Robbia.    At  this  time  he  could  hardly 
and  could   not   write  at  all.     His  few  days 
school  were  cut  short  by  his  stupidity  at  figi 
Nevertheless    he  had  his  own  little  treasor 
seven  or  eight  volumes,  bought  with  saved  pea 
from  street  vendors,  and  locked  up  in  a  box  is 
chamber,  where  he  spelled  out  in  the  cveiingi 
"Paul   and   Virginia"    and    "Jerusalem 
livered,"  supposing,  as  he  says,  '•  all  books* 
be  good  because  they  were  printed,"  takiM 
"  Congiura  de  Pozzi "  to  church  to  read  da 
Mass,  and  getting  a  reprimand  thcicfore.  Pol 
was  in  his  home,  and  sometimes  discord.  " 
theless,"  he  says,  "I  was  happy.  Then 
fond  of  me,  the  other  men  treated  me  wdl; 
ingnessto  work  and  the  desire  of  learDiag 
stronger  than  the  miseries  of  my  sitaatioo,J 
felt,  moreover,  a  vague  hope  of  one  day^^ 
ing  my  companions  in  tlie  figures  wtoj^ 
carved  laboriously  and  badly."     He  contti 
longings  to  his  master,  who  wept  withIP' 
their   futility,  but   the    wood-carver  sttff 
couraged  all  such  aspirations.     He  ^^^sal 
allowed  to  try  his  hand  at  carving  cb«^ 
did  so  with  good  success,  but  this  only  pa» 
more  discontented.     But  Dupr6's  indomitaWt 
worked  through  all  obstacles,  and  while 
ing  his  labours  as  a  wood-carver,  he  cootiiw 
draw  and  model  a  little  at  odd  mooenttj  I 
finally   the  sculptor  Cambi  proposed  to  MS 
compete  for  a  prize,  the  subject  being  a  bas^ 
of  the  Judgment  of  Paris.     In  this  be  ««  * 
cessful;    and    from    this    time,    though  n" 
harassed  by  poverty  and  inexperience  as  t»J 
technicalities  of  his  art,  sculpture  became  hisjj 
fession.    He  was  already  married.    "  ^"^f? 
ing,"  he  says,  "  as  I  was  working  at  my  bewj 
saw  a  young  girl  pass  by  with  hasty  st^  a»j 
absorbed  air.    It  was  a  sudden  ^'"P'^^'J^JJ;^ 
lasting  one.    Every  now  and  then  the  w^ 
it  retumed  to  my  mind  with  pleasure.    I  haa 
seen  her  features,  nor  her  eyes,  which  fj^  * 
down,  but  that  trim,  modest  ^fS'^^^^y 
hasty  little  steps,  had  touched  me.    I  «*^ 
see  it  again ;  every  little  while  I  looked  up  ^ 
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ly  work  seeking  the  object  that  had  so  impressed 
le,  but  I  was  not  satisfied  that  day,  nor  for  many 
Mowing,**  At  last,  on  a  feast  day  in  church, 
is  desire  was  granted.  **  I  happened  to  look  up, 
id  there  before  me  was  that  dear  child  on  her 
lees.  Her  face  was  in  shadow,  it  being  bent 
>WD,  and  the  church  dark,  but  its  features  and 
neial  expression  seemed  modest  and  gentle.  I 
)od  enchanted.  The  Mass  was  over ;  the  peo- 
;  were  going  out ;  but  she  remained  still  kneel- 
I,  At  last  she,  too,  rose  and  left  the  church, 
d  I  followed  her  at  a  distance.  She  stopped  at 
house  over  whose  door  was  a  placard  with 
liratera '  (ironer).  Many  a  time  I  followed  her 
watch  her  motions  and  her  ways,  and  she 
IMS  appeared  chaste,  serious  and  modest.  At 
Uh  I  took  to  following  her  more  closely,  and 
Indie  perceived  it  she  quickened  her  pace  and 
bed  the  street,  so  that  I  stopped,  disconcerted, 
fxoDtent.  One  day  I  resolved  to  sp^eak  to  her. 
wowed  her  a  long  way,  always  coming  nearer, 
e  perceived  it,  and  at  length  stopped,  and, 
aimg  round,  said,  without  looking  at  me :  'I 
Q't  want  anybody  following  me.'  1  stammered 
t  some  confused  reply,  and  my  emotion  caused 
r  to  stop  and  look  at  me.  Then  she  said : 
0  to  my  mother's  house  and  don't  stop  me 
the  street.'  I  thanked  her  with  a  look,  and 
separated.  The  next  day  I  went  to  Maria's 
ase  and  found  her  mother,  who  was  called  '  La 
^ma.'  It  was  a  small,  clean  apartment.  La 
^a  was  a  widow.  She  listened  to  my  story, 
pearing  neither  pleased  nor  sorry,  blaming  me 
ly  for  having  stopped  her  girl  in  the  street,  and 
imised  me  to  think  of  the  matter,  but  thought 
J  too  young.  She  desired  to  know  my  mother, 
d  after  that,  if  all  was  satisfactory,  and  Maria 
ts  so  inclined,  she  would  allow  me  to  come  to 
3  house  two  or  three  times  a  week.  I  stayed 
ty  an  hour  or  so,  that  being  according  to  the 
^er's  wish.  The  mother  spun,  the  daughter 
ved  straw,  and  I  talked  of  my  doings  at  the 
op."  There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
the  young  couple,  especially  poverty,  and  pru- 
Bt  relations  tried  to  break  off  the  match ;  but  at 
igth  a  time  came  when  the  young  lover  could 
fi  '*  I  am  earning  two  francs  and  a-half  a-day. 
*ine  be  betrothed  to  Maria."  When  Dupr6 
•  nineteen  they  were  married  and  began  their 
Nble  housekeeping,  the  wife  continuing  the 
ade  of  ironer.  Even  when  some  years  later  he 
id  begun  to  work  in  marble,  his  circumstances 
^e  such  that  he  had  to  appeal  to  the  public  for 
monthly  stipend  while  he  was  modelling  the 
•bel  which  was  to  render  him  famous.  But  it 
as  the  first  and  last  time.  "Since  then,"  says 
^  "  I  have  not  troubled  anybody." 
Further  on  he  gives  the  following  anecdote  of 
^  famous  Marshal  Haynau :  •*  One  day  there 
Ppeared  a  stranger  about  sixty,  tall,  thin,  with 
^-seteyes,  changeful  and  restless  in  expres- 
ton,  bushy  eyebrows  and  a  long  moustache.  He 
^s  haughty  in  his  bearing,  and  his  countenance 
0  remarkable  that  an  artist  could  not  help  wish- 
»g  to  sketch  it.  This  individual  thus  addressed 
^e :  *  Aie  you  willing?  to  do  my  portrait  ? '  •  Yes,' 
replied.  •  How  many  sittings  will  be  necessary 
0  model  it  ?  *  *  Six  or  eight,  or  more,  according 
^  the  length  of  each  si.lii^g.'    •  When  can  vou 


begin  it  ? '  '  The  first  of  next  week.'  *  Very  well,. 
I  shall  come ;  at  what  hour ? '  'At  nine  in  th& 
morning,  if  it  is  not  inconvenient  for  you.'  '  Adieu 
then  till  Monday ;  do  you  know  who  I  am  ? '  'I 
have  not  that  honour.'  '  I  am  the  Marshal  Hay- 
nau.' In  his  talks  with  me  he  appeared  like  a 
Peaceful  man,  averse  to  cruelty,  though  a  severe 
isciplinarian  and  inflexible  in  punishing  rebel- 
lious soldiers.  As  to  these  punishments  he  made 
no  mystery  of  them,  and  named  to  me  the  cfenerals 
and  other  Hungarian  officers  whom  he  had  caused 
to  be  shot,  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  And  when  I  blamed  him  for  it  he 
answered:  'With  rebels  one  cannot  do  otherwise ; 
I  should  be  guilty  myself  if  I  had  not  punished 
them.'  But  when  I  charged  him  with  cruelties 
to  women  and  children  he  denied  them  expU* 
citly."  Haynau  wanted  Dupr6  to  complete  a 
statue  of  him.  **  Oh,  as  to  that,  no,"  replied  the 
artist.  "  As  for  the  bust,  I  engaged  to  do  it  with- 
out knowing  who  you  were,  but  a  statue  is  an 
honour  which  I  will  not  pay  you." 

Dupr6  once  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger  at  a 
palace.  He  had  received  a  note  from  Prince 
Demidoff,  begging  him  to  come  early  the  next 
morning  to  his  villa  of  Quarto,  a  good  four  miles 
from  Florence.  Dupr6  made  a  slight  breakfast. 
Arriving  at  the  villa  he  was  told  uie  prince  had 
not  yet  risen,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
walk  about  in  the  garden  and  wait  his  pleasure. 
After  two  hours  of  this  the  sculptor  began  to 
think  seriously  of  the  situation,  and  accosting  a 
servant  asked  if  he  could  not  have  something  to 
eat.  The  man  replied  that  nobody  was  allowed  to 
breakfast  till  his  excellency  had  been  served.  . 

**  And  does  his  excellency  breakfast  late  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  as  it  may  happen ;  sometimes  at  noon,, 
sometimes  at  one  o'clock — whenever  he  pleases.'^ 

Dupi6  walked  about  for  another  hour,  but  the 
beauties  of  nature  had  ceased  to  attract  him,  and 
his  head  swam  with  the  heavy  odours  of  the 
flowers.  It  was  too  far  to  go  back  to  Florence. 
He  took  his  resolution :  **  Having  remarked  the 
table  ready  laid  in  the  breakfast- room,  I  walked 
in,  rung  the  bell  loudly,  and  a  servant  all  in  black 
instantly  appeared.  I  turned  towards  him  with 
my  head  high  and  a  voice  firm  and  stem^ 
and  pronounced  the  single  word  'breakfast.' 
The  man  disappeared  and  almost  immediately 
returned  with  a  silver  soup  tureen,  and  took  his 
place  behind  me.  Two  other  servants  followed 
with  ham,  tongue,  cutlets,  etc.,  and  asked  whether 
I  would  have  Madeira,  Bordeaux,  or  Marsala.  I 
contented  myself  with  Bordeaux,  and  deigned 
also  to  eat  a  dish  of  strawberries.  As  a  last 
sacrifice  I  accepted  a  cup  of  coffee,  lighted  my 
cigar,  and  off  to  the  park  again,  when  the  land- 
scape appeared  more  beautiful  than  before.  1 
threw  myself  on  a  bench  and  fell  asleep.  Being 
wakened  by  a  servant  sent  in  search  of  me,  I 
found  the  prince  and  princess  at  breakfast. 
'You  are  rather  late,  are  you  not,  my  dear 
Dupr6  ? '  said  the  prince,  upon  which  I  told  him 
the  story  of  my  morning.  Both  he  and  the 
princess  were  immensely  amused." 

Dupr6's  wife  alwajrs  remained  true  to  her  birth. 
Her  husband  went  into  the  grandest  society  every- 
where and  great  persons  visited  him,  but  Sorra 
Dupr6  would  never  change  her  simple  housewifery 
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habits  nor  alter  her  costume.  She  always  dressed 
as  a  woman  of  the  people.  She  had  an  old-time, 
robust  pride  of  class,  and  her  husband,  be  it  told 
to  his  credit,  was  never  ashamed  of  her.  On  the 
contrary,  he  loved  her  tenderly,  and  to  the  adoring 
love  of  early  youth  was  added,  as  years  went  by, 
a  most  touching  reverence,  such  as  all  true,  high- 
hearted men  always  have  for  a  straightforward, 
honest,  true  woman. 

Sorra  Dupr6  was  a  strictly  religious  woman, 
true  to  her  strong  loyal  nature.  Dupr^  was  also 
a  sound,  practical  Catholic :  his  faith  was  robust 
and  vigorous,  and  he  made  it  respected  by  his 
associates.  He  went  into  the  world,  was  intimate 
with  the  people  who  have  taken  up  new  ideas,  but 
they  one  and  all  appreciated  Dupr6*s  opinions. 
He  retained  his  mind  to  the  last. 


A   MISUNDERSTANDING. 


IE  was  the  merriest  and  most 
mischievous  little  sprite  that  ever 
bore  the  name  of  Mattie.  All  the 
evening  long  she  had  tormented  him 
by  an  evident  preference  for  Ted, 
and  Fred  had  just  decided  that  he  could  not  en- 
dure any  more,  when  he  saw  her  write  something 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  throw  it  at  Ted.  Ted 
wrote  in  reply  and  passed  it  across  the  table  to 
her.  She  read  it,  and  the  same  proceeding  was 
again  gone  through. 

"  Before  my  very  eyes !  *'  thought  Fred,  indig* 
nantly  looking  at  Mattie,  who,  happening  to 
catch  his  glance  at  the  moment,  nodded  graciously 
to  him  with  the  most  demure  expression  in  her 
roguish  e3re. 

•*  It  is  time  we  were  going,"  he  said  stiffly. 

Mattie  went  to  the  door  with  them,  but  Fred 
went  away  without  the  usual  hand-clasp.  He 
heard  her  whisper  to  Ted,  and  then  cried  after 
them : 

"  Be  sure  you  don't  fc^get,  Ted." 

They  walked  home  together,  Ted  whistling 
softly  to  himself,  whilst  Fred  preserved  the  most 
taciturn  silence. 

Ted  and  Fred  were  clerks  in  the  same  office, 
and  occupied  rooms  in  the  same  house.  Hereto- 
fore they  had  been  inseparable,  so  much  so  that 
Fred  had  taken  Ted  to  call  on  Mattie  several 
times.  Mattie  had  been  engaged  to  Fred  almost 
a  year,  and  as  Ted  was  his  most  intimate  friend, 
she  had  proceeded  to  make  him  hers.  Fred  had 
regarded  this  at  first  with  the  utmost  com- 
placency, but  of  late  the  situation  had  struck  him 
as  being  rather  unpleasant;  and  this  evening 
their  manifestations  of  friendship  had  made  him 
decidedly  cross. 

The  next  morning,  as  they  weie  going  to  the 
office,  Ted  stopped  before  a  pillar  box,  and  said : 

**  I  may  as  well  drop  my  letter  in  here,"  but  the 
letter  fell  from  his  hand  to  the  ground  with  the 
address  side  uppermost—*'  Miss  Mattie  Arnold." 

There  it  lay,  and  Fred  looked  from  it  to  Ted's 
face  in  stem  accusation.  Ted  forced  a  laugh  as 
he  picked  it  up  and  threw  it  into  the  box  with  a 
vicious  little  push. 

"  I  suppose  you  expect  an  explanation— a  la 


melo-drama,"  he  observed,  with  a  furtive  look  at 
Fred's  face. 

"  Not  from  you,"  returned  Fred,  quickly. 

Fred  knew  he  was  very  hasty,  and  decided  to 
do  nothing  without  due  deliberation.  He  avoiikd 
Ted  for  the  next  few  days,  and  on  Sunday  after*- 
noon  prepared  to  go  to  Mattie' s  and  qui^yaoi 
seriously  talk  with  her.  But  alas,  for  good  itso* 
lutions !  When  he  entered  the  sitting-room,  tbd 
was  Ted,  ensconced  in  the  easy  chair 
Fred  had  come  to  look  on  as  his.  He  took  bo; 
notice  of  Ted's  polite  *'  Good  evening,"  bat  bed 
his  attention  steadily  on  Mattie  who  had  advami 
to  take  his  hat. 

"  No,"  said  he  resolutely  putting  his  hatbduoi 
him.  *<  Matters  have  at  length  come  to  a  aisu 
Which  of  us  do  you  prefer  ?  ' ' 

Mattie' s  face  was  sufiFused  with  blushes, 
she  remained  silent  from  sheer  inability  to  speat 

"How  is  it  to  be?  Which  is  to  gor  ^ 
manded  Fred  arrogantly. 

Mattie  looked  at  him  beseechingly,  her  litt 
face  alternately  flushing  and  paling.  Fred  watch4 
her  patiently. 

"I  am  sufficiently  answered,"  he  saidproodl 
and  before  she  or  Ted  had  realized  it,  the  lot 
bang  of  the  door  betrayed  that  he  had  gone. 

" Oh,  Mattie,  I  am  very  sorry;  but  he  htdi 
right  to  speak  to  you  as  he  did.  If  you  con 
only  care  for  me  one  half  as  much  as  yoa  do  1 

him "  said  Ted,  and  then  stopped,  daimti 

by  the   look   of  contemptuous   amazement 
Mattie's  face. 

"  And  you  are  his  friend !  " 

The  sorrowful  voice  cut  him  to  the  quick. 

"You  may  go,"  she  said,  "and  at  ooce. 
hope  never  to  see  you  again." 

"  I  am  not  bad  as  you  think  me,"  he 
bitterly.     "  I  had  no  intention  of  speaking,  till 
saw  how  miserable  he  made  you." 

"  That  will  do,"  she  said  icily— and  then  pi 
sionately — "  Why  do  you  remain  ?  " 

Mattie  waited  impatiently  as  the  days  wa^l 
for  Fred's  reappearance.    She  heard  thai  Tf^ 
had  thrown  up  his  situation  and  left  the  tff 
She  hoped  that  from  this  Fred  would  giiesi' 
truth.    But    if  he    did   he   gave  no  sm\ 
gradually  hope  died  away.    The  motheri| 
ached  as  she  noticed  the  weary,  hopeless 
in  which  her  child  sat  at  the  window 
but  she  never  spoke  of  Fred. 

And  so  the  days  grew  to  weeks,  and  moot 
but  no  Fred  came. 

One  stormy  evening,  just  after  Christm 
Mattie  was  returning  from  spending  the  day  v 
a  friend.  The  wind  was  so  keen  and  blusten 
that  it  was  impossible  to  open  her  umbrclU, 
only  with  difficulty  could  she  walk  at  all.  Cooi 
to  a  comer,  she  mustered  all  her  strength 
dart  round  it  and  fell  right  against  a  gcnilen 
coming  the  opposite  way. 

••  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  courteously. 

"  Oh,  Fred  I  "  said  Mattie,  breathlessly. 

Fred  stood  perfectly  stiti  for  a  moment,  i 
then  offered  his  arm. 

Mattie  accepted  it  thankfully,  but  her 
trembled  so  much  that  Fred  placed  his  over 
to  steady  it. 
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"You  should  DOt  have  ventured  out  in  such 
eather/'  he  said,  in  a  softer  tone. 
"  No/'  said  Mattie,  in  the  same  blissful  maze 
\  when  she  had  first  recognized  him. 
They  walked  on  in  silence  after  this,  Mattie 
mg  perfectly  oblivious  of  either  wind  or  rain. 
•' Won't  you  come  in  ?  "  said  Mattie,  coaxingly, 
en  tbey  had  reached  the  house. 
Sefbre  he  had  time  to  answer  Mrs.  Lipscombe 
*Ded  the  door.    She  had  been  watching  for  her 
aehter. 

•You  are  both  drenched.    Come  in  out  of  the 
I,"  she  said,  and  so  he  went  in. 
ie  despatched  Mattie  to  put  on  dry  clothes, 
Itook  Fred  into  the  familiar  sitting-room. 
Reo  Mattie  came  back  into  the  room  it  was 
fet  she  had  been  crying. 
Wat  on    these    slippers,    Fred,"    said    the 
ikr,  "they  are  your  own.     Mattie  will  tell 
libout  them.    I  must  see  about  the  supper," 
l»he  left  the  room. 

•Yes,  Fred,  they  were  to  have  been  a  birfh- 
r  present  to  you,"  said  Mattie  simply,  in 
wtT  to  his  enquiring  look.  "  I  did  not  know 
size  you  wore,  and  I  asked  Ted.  He  did  not 
W,  but  he  promised  to  let  me  know  by  post 
next  mommg.  I  knew  you  were  provoked, 
a  we  were  passing  the  slips  of  paper,  but  I 
not  dream  of  your  bein^  so  angry  as  you 
cthat  Sunday,"  and  the  httle  mouth  quivered 
fee  remembrance. 

What  brought  him  here  that  Sunday  ?  "  said 
not  attempting  to  hide  the  satisfaction  her 
bmation  gave  him. 

I  was  as  much  surprised  as  you  when  he 
le— alone,"  said  Mattie,  without  disclosing 
I's  perfidy. 

Yes,  but  a  good  deal  better  pleased,"  said 
as  he  kissed  her  fair  forehead,  and  from  this 
'  the  course  of  their  love-making  was  unin- 
upted  by  any  misunderstanding. 


SHAVING- 


HHE  comparative  advantages  of  shaving, 
and  of  permitting  the  beard  to  grow, 
it  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  determine. 
On  the  side  of  beards  it  has  been 
argued  that  nature  must  have  be- 
•«d  such  an  appendage  for  the  purpose  of 
Qg  worn ;  and  that,  as  Tertullian  affirmed,  it 
"blasphemy  against  the  face"  to  reject  it 
>gether.  It  is  certain  also  that  a  well  kept 
^  adds  greatly  to  the  dignity  of  a  man's  ap- 
'ance,  and  finely  sets  off  other  parts  of  the 
ntenance,  and  in  particular  gives  great  expres- 
1  to  the  eyes.  A  comparison  of  bearded  and 
^ess  portraits  is  generally  much  to  the 
fanuge  of  the  former.  Can  we  imagine  that 
jnardo  de  Vinci,  Cardinal  Bembo,  or  the  Shah 
ersia  would  look  so  well  without  their  beards. 
•  have  heard  much  of  the  dignified  and  stately 
^earance  of  the  Turks,  but  such  a  comparison 
bles  lis  to  perceive  that*  most  of  their  dignity 
a  their  beards  and  their  dresses.  Then  we 
St  also  take  into  account  the  trouble  of  shaving, 


which  made  Seume,  a  German  writer,  say,  in  his 
"Journal," — **  To-day  I  threw  my  powder-appa- 
ratus out  of  the  window.  When  will  come  the 
blessed  day  when  I  shall  send  the  shaving  appa- 
ratus after  it !  " 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  alleged  that,  as 
the  beard  has  always  been  shaven  wherever  men 
became  highly  civilized,  its  growth  must  have 
been  found  incompatible  with  the  convenience  and 
refinements  of  such  a  state,  and  would  be  a  serious 
incumbrance  in  many  delicate  acts.  Besides,  we 
find  that,  among  all  bearded  nations,  the  beard 
has  always  been  invested  with  peculiar  sacred- 
ness,  which  preserves  it  from  any  kind  of  viola- 
lation ;  and  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  civilization  to 
eradicate  prejudices,  this  would  suffer  amone  the 
rest,  aad  men  would  live  in  continual  peril  of  the 
practical  jokes  and  rough  handling  which  so  con- 
spicuous an  appendage  would  seem  almost  to  in- 
vite. Then  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  care 
which  the  beard  would  require  to  keep  it  in  a 
decent  state,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a 
receptacle  for  dust  and  other  impurities,  is  not 
fully  equal  to  any  that  shaving  occasions.  In 
point  of  mere  appearance,  also  it  may  be  stated 
that,  what  the  eyes  lose  by  the  absence  of  a  beard 
obtains  a  full  compensation,  except  in  old  age,  by 
the  greater  advantage  with  which  the  mouth  ap- 
pears. Upon  the  whole,  speaking  from  the  ex- 
Eerience  of  those  Europeans  who  have  worn  a 
eard  in  other  lands,  it  may  be  said  that  the  law 
of  this  matter  should  be  for  every  man  to  shave 
or  not  to  shave,  as  his  age,  circumstances,  pur- 
suits, and  inclinations  might  render  the  most  con- 
venient to  him. 

The  practice  of  shaving  probably  originated  at 
first  from  its  being  found  thuat  the  beard  afforded 
too  good  a  hold  to  an  enemy  in  battle.  Thia  is 
the  cause  assigned  for  the  origin  of  shaving  among 
the  Greeks,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  ;  and  in 
most  countries  we  find  that  the  practice  is  first 
adopted  by  military  men,  and  that  men  of  pacific 
and  learned  pursuits  retain  their  beards  much 
later.  The  Greeks  continued  to  shave  until  the 
time  of  Justinian,  in  whose  reign  lon^  beards  be- 
came again  fashionable,  and  remained  in  use 
until  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  The 
Romans  appear  to  have  derived  the  custom  of 
shaving  from  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  who  were 
of  Greek  origin ;  for  we  find  that  a  number  of  bar- 
bers were  sent  from  thence  to  Rome,  in  the  year 
296,  B.C. ;  and  the  refinement  of  shaving  daily  is 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Scipio  Africanus.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  Republic,  beards  had  become  very  rare ;  and 
historians  mention  the  alarm  in  which  some  of  the 
emperors  lived  lest  their  barbers  should  cut  their 
throats.  For  the  sake  of  concealing  the  scars  on 
his  face,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  wore  a  beard,  and 
this  of  course,  brought  that  appendage  a^ain  into 
use;  but  the  custom  did  not  long  survive  him, 
although  his  two  immediate  successors  wore 
beards  in  the  character  of  philosophers.  Among 
the  Romans,  shaving  did  not  commence  imme- 
diately on  the  appearance  of  the  hair ;  the  youth 
was  suffered  to  acquire  a  small  beard,  and  the 
operation  of  shaving  was  performed  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony.  Persons  of 
quality  had  the  operation  performed  for  their  sons 
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by  persons  of  greater  quality  than  themselves; 
and  this  act  rendered  such  persons  the  adoptive 
fathers  to  the  children.  The  day  was  a  festival : 
visits  of  ceremony  were  paid  to  the  young  men, 
who  received  presents  from  their  friends;  and  the 
first  growth  of  the  beard  was  solemnly  consecrated 
to  some  deity—- usually  to  the  household  gods. 

The  ancient  German  nations  shaved  the  beard, 
except  that  on  the  upper  lip;  and  what  is  ex- 
pressly stated  of  one  tribe  was  probably  true  of 
the  rest-^that  they  allowed  no  young  man  to  shave 
or  cut  his  hair  until  he  had  killed  an  enemy  in 
battle.  The  ancient  Goths,  Franks,  Gauls,  and 
Britons,  also  wore  only  moustaches,  Uie  hair  of 
which  they  suffered  to  grow  to  a  very  inconvenient 
length.  The  Saxons  wore  long  beards,  but,  at 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  laity  began, 
by  degrees,  to  imitate  the  clergy,  who  were 
shaven ;  they,  however,  still  retained  the  hair  on 
the  upper  lip.  The  Danes  appear  to  have  worn 
their  beards.  Sueno,  the  first  Danish  chief  who 
invaded  this  country,  was  sumamed  "Fork- 
beard.''  The  Normans  shaved  their  beard  en- 
tirely, and  looked  upon  the  appendage  with  so 
much  distaste,  as  an  indication  of  misery  and  dis- 
tress, that  they  were  the  great  apostles  of  shaving 
wherever  they  came.  Accordingly,  they  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  or  compel  the  English  to 
shave  the  hair  of  their  upper  hps.  The  great 
majority  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but 
there  were  many  who  chose  rather  to  leave  the 
country  than  resign  their  whiskers.  However, 
beards  again  had  their  day.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  they  became  again  fashionable,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth.  At 
the  latter  date  their  dimensions  had  become  much 
contracted,  and  they  were  soon  after  relinquished, 
the  moustaches  only  been  retained ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century  the  practice  of 
shaving  the  whole  face  had  become  universal.  In 
these  latter  changes  the  example  of  France  was 
followed.  In  that  country,  Henry  IV.  was  the 
last  sovereign  who  wore  a  beard,  and  he  had  a 
tolerably  fine  one.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  beard- 
less minor,  in  compliment  to  whom  the  courtiers 
shaved  all  their  beards  except  the  moustaches. 
The  succession  of  another  minor  confirmed  the 
custom,  and  ultimately  the  moustaches  also  dis- 
appeared. The  Spaniards,  more  tardily  in- 
fluenced by  French  example,  kept  their  tieards 
until  the  French  and  English  were  beginning  to 
relinquish  even  moustaches.  Perhaps  xhey  would 
have  kept  the  cherished  appendage  to  this  day, 
but  a  French  prince  (Philip  V.)  mounted  the 
Spanish  throne  with  a  shaved  chin.  The  cour- 
tiers, with  heavy  hearts,  imitated  the  prince ;  and 
the  people,  with  still  heavier  hearts,  imitated  the 
courtiers.  The  popular  feeling  on  the  subject, 
however,  remains  recorded  in  the  proverb,  '*  Since 
we  have  lost  our  beards  we  have  lost  our 
souls." 

With  respect  to  beards  among  ecclesiastics,  as 
the  practice  has  somewhat  differed  from  that  of 
the  laity,  it  requires  to  be  separately  noticed. 
Sometimes  the  clergy  of  the  Western  church  were 
enjoined  to  wear  beards,  under  the  impression  that 
shaving  was  an  effeminate  practice,  and  that  a 
beard  well  became  the  gravity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
character;  and  at  other  times  shaving  was  en- 


forced, from  the  idea  that  pride  was  too  apt  to 
lurk  beneath  a  venerable  oeard.  It  is  mated 
that  Guillaume  Duprat,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  who 
assisted  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  bdlt  the 
College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  had  the  finest 
beard  that  ever  was  seen.  It  was  too  fine  i 
beard  for  a  bishop ;  and  the  canons  of  his  cathe- 
dral, in  full  chapter  assembled,  came  to  the  bar- 
barous resolution  of  shaving  him.  Accoi^^ 
when  next  he  came  to  the  choir,  the  deai>,tte 
freutt,  and  the  chantre,  approached  with  ids- 
sors  and  razors,  soap,  basin,  and  warm  nter. 
He  took  to  his  heels  at  the  sight,  and  escaped  to 
his  castle  of  Beauregard,  about  two  miles  ft«& 
Clermont,  where  he  fell  sick  from  vexatkn,  aad 
died.    We  give  the  story  for  what  it  b  worth ! 

By  the  statutes  of  some  monasteries,  it  appean 
that  lay  brothers  were  to  let  their  beards  grot, 
but  that  the  priests  were  to  shave.  The  beards 
of  all  that  were  received  into  the  monasteries  ireie 
blessed  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony;  aodtk 
prayers  are  still  extant  which  were  used  in  con- 
secrating the  beard  to  heaven  when  an  ecdesi- 
tic  was  shaven.  The  ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek 
Church  were  great  sticklers  for  beards,  and  when 
the  rupture  between  them  and  the  Catholic 
Church  was  completed,  the  latter  went  more  d^ 
cidedly  than  it  had  previously  done  into  theoppo* 
site  extreme.  Nevertheless,  the  regulations  abonfi 
shaving  seem  not  to  have  been  rigidly  enforced  oi 
the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church,  for  we  fr^ 
quently  find  that  both  cardinals  and  bishops  won 
their  beards:  Cardinal  Pole,  and  Bishop  Gar* 
diner,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  I.,  had  remarkab^ 
fine  ones.  The  early  «  bishops  "  and  parsons  of  thi 
Protestant  Church  usually  wore  their  beards; 
but  Martin  Luther,  the  apostate  monk,  is  alwajH 
represented  without  such  an  appendage. 

It  would  not  be  well  to  leave  this  subjedvitbi 
out  observing  the  remarkable  fact  that,  in 
countries  where  the  beard  is  allowed  to  grsw, 
hair  of  the  head  is  shaven.  This  is 
the  case  in  Mahomedan  nations,  in  wM 
general,  only  a  small  tuft  of  hair  is  left  a 
crown  of  the  head,  for  the  purpo&e  of 
their  prophet  a  hold  in  raising  them  to 
world  hereafter.  The  operation  of  shavi^ 
head  is  performed  by  the  Oriental  barben' 
great  dexterity,  but  tney  are  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  deal  with  the  hair  of  the  head  in  any 
manner.  A  European  will  find  it  difficult  io 
Mahomedan  towns — except  in  the  sea*po4 
of  the  Mediterranean — to  find  a  man  who  m 
undertake  to  cut  his  hair,  and  if  he  finds  «i 
he  is  obliged  to  give  him  very  minute  instrocM 
Such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  the  writer  of  tH 
article,  who,  in  some  of  its  details,  8i>eaics  frol 
experience,  can  remember  no  instance  io  which  i 
Mahomedan  barber,  however  well  apprised  i 
what  was  required  of  him,  failed  to  come  to  ■ 
task  with  all  his  usual  apparatus :  his  basia* 
soap,  his  strop,  and  his  razors. 


During  a  recent  examination  a  medical  f 
was  asked  *'When  does  mortification 
He  replied,  "  When  you  pop  the  quesdoo  i 
receive  *  No  *  for  an  answer." 
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BLACK  D£KMOT  ANNOUNCES  THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  SASSENACH 


t^t  gjait)  Qi  €xm:  ol  ^t  Cfeief  of  Ifee  $cl>  fanb. 


CHAPTER    I. 

BTHE  BELATED  TRAVELLERS. 
HE  early  twilight  of  an  October  morning 
was  settling  down  on  the  wild  coast  of 
Donegal. 
^e  disk  of  the  great  luminary  was  sinking 
id  a  mass  of  angry  red  clouds,  with  the  deep 
T>le  that  bordered  them  assuming  an  inky 
c^ness  at  the  verge. 


The  scene  was  one  of  savage  grandeur— sea- 
ward roared  and  surged  the  waves  of  the  Atlan- 
tic—landward were  towering  rocks,  here  and 
there  scantily  clothed  with  pines,  sometimes 
presenting  broad  bold  masses,  at  others  rising  in 
sharp  pinnacles  that  seemed  to  touch  the  lower- 
ing evening  sky. 

Two  travellers  mounted  on  serviceable  steeds 
paused,  in  apparent  hesitatioi|^j^^^^^^«^Die 
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wild  defile  among  the  mountains  where  this  sea 
was  shut  out  by  impending  barren  rocks. 

The  garb  which  these  persons  wore  was  of  the 
half  military  character  which  the  troublous  times 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  i&ade  prudent  even  in  Eng- 
land, where,  despite  the  boasted  excellence  of 
her  government,  the  disbanded  soldiers  formed 
themselves  into  troops  of  freebooters,  who  beset 
the  highways  so  that  the  burghers  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  one  town  to  another  without  having 
men  of  soldierly  appearance  to  protect   themv 

The  precautions  advisable  in  England  were, 
of  course,  imperative  in  Ireland,  where  the  sceptre 
of  the  virgin  queen  pressed  so  very  heavify. 

No  burghers,  however,  either  of  England  or 
Ireland,  were  these  travellers  ;  they  had  the  bold 
glance,  the  free  assured  carriage  which  has  at 
all  times  distinguished  those  whose  profession  is 
arms. 

They  were  both  youog  men,  tall,  well  shaped, 
and  good-looking.  Their  relative  position  was 
that  S[  master  and  servant.  He  who  seemed  the 
superior  was  decidedly  handsome,  with  perhaps 
a  little  too  much  of  pride  in  the  curl  of  the  Up 
shaded  by  the  moustache  of  deep  auburn,  and  the 
earnest  ^lanoe.of  .t^e  efes  of  that  dark  peculiar 
grey  which  it  at  once  both  sharp  and  pene- 
trating; thick  locks  of  chestnut  hair  clustered 
thickly  round  his  broad,' open  brow,  and  fell  over 
the  small  Fiaoders^- ruff,  which  appeared  above 
his  buff  coat  and  the  cuirass  which  he  wore  over 
it;  aoross  the  cuirass  the  cavalier,  whose  age 
might  have  been,  six- and- twenty,  wore  a  scarf  of 
scarlet  silk ;  buff  boots,  gauntlets,  a  cap  of  scar^ 
let  cloth  embroidered  with  gold,  a  sword  and  a 
dagger,  completed  his  personal  equipments.  At 
his  saddle  bow,  however,  hun^  a  steel  cap  and  a 
pair  of  the  low  clumsy  pistols  m  use  at  the  period. 

The  arms  of  <  the  other  traveller '  were  very 
similar,  only  of  inferior  quality,  while  upon  the 
sleeveol  his  jerkin  he  wore  a  swan,  wrought  in 
silver,  the  cognizance  of  .his  master.  - 

The  last  mentioned  had  reined  in  hid  horses  at 
the  head  of  the  defile,  which  seemed  to  stretch 
away  from  the  seashore  to  regions  fearfully  wild ; 
then  he  scanned  the  darkening  sky  and  looked 
wearily  over  the  waste  of  moor  and  mountain  fbr 
the  sign  of  a  habitation. 

The  goat  springing  from  crag  to  crag  paused, 
.  and  fearlessly  looked  down  at  the  travellers ;  then 
was  heard  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  bittern  as  he 
skimmed  over  the  bogs  and  morasses  which 
stretched  below  the  mountains;  and  a  harsher, 
shriller  sound  was  in  the  voice  of  the  eagle  which 
rose  majestically  from  his  eyrie,  th^  dying  sun- 
beam touching  his  broad  wings  with  a  blood  red 
hue. 

"Verily,  mine  honourable  master,"  said  the 
attendant,  as  the  cavalier  still  surveyed  in  silence 
the  scene,  magnificent  in  its  very  dreariness. 
"  Verily,  methinkfr  that  Launcelot  ought  to  have 
been  thy  namefand  not  that  of  thy  poor  servitor ! 
Sir  Osbert  Trevleyan,  renowned  for  thy  prowess 
in  war  and  thy  courtly  graces  in  peace,  this  expe- 
dition of  thine  among  the  savages  of  Hibemia, 
is  worthy  my  namesake  of  the  lake,  thci  lover  of 
Queen  Guenavor,  rather  than  of  a  gallant  of  the 
court  of  our  wise  and  maiden  Queen  Elizabeth— 
ma  /ot,  and  ^ar  S.  Denis,  as  we  said  when  in 


the  gay  and  charming  city  of  Paris ;  what  hadst 
thou  to  do.  Sir  Osbert  Trevelyao,  with  knocking 
up  a  fanatical  friendship  with  a  savage,  one  of  the 
mere  Irish,  and  then  go  so  far  as  to  promise 
Orson  thou  wouldst  visit  him  in  Ms  uncivilized 
nbgion." 

"Silence,  sirrah,"  saH  Sir  Osbert,  sharply. 
"  Thy  tongue  is  too  free  and  thy  wit  too  Mucy. 
The  yqung  chieftain,  Murtough  O'Brien,  is  an 
accomplished  gentleman  and  a  brave  soUier; 
twice  has  he  saved  my  life — first  in  the  LmaStn 
of  Naples  when  I  lay  sick  of  a  fever,  and  agmb 
the  field  of  battle.  He  is  of  our  faith,  tM, 
Launcelot— that  faith  which  in  the  court  of  Ike 
she- wolf,  Elizabeth,  we  dare  not  even  suffer  to  be 
suspected." 

'*  Go  to,  my  roaster,"  answered  Launcelot,  who 
ftilly  used  the  privilege  of  speech  accorded  to  bio 
as  a  comrade,  rather  than  as  a  dependent,  "^ 
not  believe  that  the  she- wolf,  as  thou  dost  so  justly 
name  the  Tudor,  is  so  hoodwinked  as  she  prctcndi 
to  be ;  she  shrewdly  guesses  thou  art  no  lU- 
former;  but  my  master  thou  hast  a  comelvpre* 
sence ;  such  a  favour  as  won  the  heart  of  Eliza* 
beth  in  the  gipsy  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  whom  I 
doubt  not  Satan  has  provided  his  hottest  fires; 
moreover  thou  boldest  thy  place  well  in  a  galUaii, 
canst  touch  the  lute,  and  ^peak  in  the  laoguagtl 
of  Italy  and  FranCe,  and  art,  in  a  word,  just  thil 
courtly  handsome  cavalier  in  whom  our  ge&dl 
queen  would  almost  pardon  Papistiy  itself,  affj 
tnou  hast  been  old  and  ill-formed,  I  ^'^'^^ 
master  of  mine,  it  would  have  been  the  hi 
and  the  haker  for  thee  long  ago  !  But  the 
ing  is  closing  fast,  and  this  manner  of  couroi 
will  not  help  us,  I  trow  to  either  food  or  shelter 
how  far  deeni  yon  are  we  from  the  cave,  I  cnf 
his  pardon,  I  mean  the  castle  of  this  Irish 
Our  horses  are  well  tired,  and  I  ween  their 
also."' 

**  Launcelot,"  said  Sir  Osbert  laughing,** 
dost  wallow  in  the  prime  vice  of  ourconii 
conceit.    England  is  the    only  spot  under 
sun,  and  the  English  men  ana  women  ill 
people,  according  to  thee,  whom  heaven 
care  to  bless.    Have  I  not  heard  thee  at  ^ 
at  Naples,  and  also  at  the  court  of  Fraoc^^ 
as  fearlessly  at  those  polished  nations  as 
dost  now  at  those  whom  you  are  pleased  to 
the  mere  Irish?" 

•'Faith!"  answered  Launcelot,  "I  said  that 
Don  was  too  proud,  the  Italian  too  cunning,  n 
Frenchman  too  flippant,  and  I  hold  to  my  sayw 
like  the  mere  Irish  to  their  unkempt  locks 
to  their  saffron  tinted  vesture  of  fifty  ells  of  bj 
but  as  yon  black  sky  betokens  a  storm,  and  tl 
black  mountains  promise  neither  provision 
shelter,  I  would  be  right  elad  to  obtain  both  fl 
one  and  the  other,  not  only  from  an  Irishmaa  i 
his  linen  vesture,  but  from  a  Scot,  who  « 
scarce  any  vesture  at  all ;  in  this  land  of 
ness  and  mountains,  if  we  could  but  see  a 
now." 

"We  are  as  likely  to  encounter  a 
answered   Sir   Osbert.    "We   have  seen 
than    one   pretty   fortalice.    Master  Laaw 
which  would  tax  thy  soldiering  to  besi^  i  •«• 
But  castle  or  cot.   I  care  not,  for  tnosp  »■■ 
clouds  do  indeed  betoken  a  stonn.    W« 
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lost  the  landmarks  which  should  have  guided  us 
to  Murtough's  Castle,  near  Donegal.  Nay,  I 
doubt  me  we  have  strayed  far  from  the  main  route 
to  Donegal  itself.  We  must  even  now  take  the 
path  that  lies  before  us,  and  trust  to  find  either 
castle  or  shieling  ere  the  night  quite  overtakes  us." 
"As  yon  will,  my  master,"  answered  Launce- 
lot,  giving  the  spur  to  his  jaded  steed,  as  he 
urged  him  into  mountain  defile,  which  Sir  Osbert 
hd  already  entered.  •*  At  any  rate,  if  the  storm 
comes  down,  we  mav  chance  to  find  a  cavern 
among  these  wild  rocks,  and  be  well  contented  if 
we  find  it  with  no  worse  tenants  already  than  the 
foi  or  the  wild  deer,  for  those  Irish  knaves  are 
something  less  gentle,  I  trow.  Thou  knowest.  Sir 
Osbert,  neither  my'hand  nor  my  foot  are  slow  for 
a  passage  of  arms,' and  whether  the  tilt  be  one  of 
cwrtesy  or  real  fight ;  but,  erammercy  !  1  like  to 
encounter  Christian  men  and  not  savages." 

"Shame  on  thee,  Launcelot,"  answered  Sir 
Osbert.  "  The  savages  of  this  country,  as  thou 
art  pleased  to  term  them,  are  faithful  and  true, 
they  abide  by  their  ancient  bonds  and  their 
aadent  faith  into  the  bargain,  most  unlike  many 
<^  those  soldiers  of  whom  you  brag — the  mer- 
cenaries who  will  sell  lance  and  sword  and  dagger 
indiferently  to  Philip  of  Spain  or.  Elizabeth, 
teckoning  only  on  the  weight  and  number  of  the 
lose  nobles  or  the  Spanish  doubloons.  Launcelot, 
Launcelot,  I  am  sore  at  heart,  and  have  sought 
^s  wild  country,  not  merely  to  renew  mine  early 
fiiendship  with  Murtough,  but  to  learn  of  him 
•hat  keeps  his  powerful  patron  and  ally,  the 
peat  Earl  of  Tyrone,  so  long  from  the  court  of 
tezabeth." 

"Aye,  master  ;  you  mean  the  O'Neil,  the  Chief 
J  the  Red  Hand !  prouder  of  that  name  than  of 
ne  title  of  Earl  which  Elizabeth  bestowed,  and 
fho  so  scared  the  Londoners  when  he  appeared 
it  Westminster  with  his  followers,  with  their  long 
ttir,  shaggy  as  the  mane  of  a  wild  horse,  their 
i8>rt  coats  of  mail  and  huge  sleeves  of  dyed  linen, 
xniod  me  well  how  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
ttghed  at  the  savages^  and  I  laughed  with 
ra,"  said  Launcelot. 

^Marry,  Master  Launcelot,  thy  Yeomen  of  the 
nrd  might  have  chanced  to  laugh  on  the  wrong 
m  of  their  mouths  in  a  hand  to  hand  encounter 
ftt  those  savages,"  returned  Sir  Osbert, '•  but 
jffiages  or  no,  itthe  whisper  be  true  which  I  have 
fm,  that  the  O'Neil,  as  he  is  still  called  in  his 
vn  country,  is  about  to  oppose  the  tyrannical 
ifay  of  her  whose  subjects,  Enc^lish  no  less  than 
ish,  groaned  under  a  sceptre  dyed  with  the  blood 
'  the  faithful  and  the  true,  there  is  one  sword 
hich  shall  flash  in  an  English  hand  in  the  van- 
lard  of  the  great  Tyrone.^' 
"Aye,  aye,  mine  honourable  master,"  exclaimed 
e  attendant,  "  thy  valour  in  arms,  and  thy  zeal 
religion,  well  become  the  last  of  that  race  of 
ave  an4  honourable  gentlemen  of  Cornwall,  the 
"evelyans  of  S.  Oswin  !  but,  good  lack,  the  zeal 
Ml  the  valour  of  these  troublous  times,  end  too 
ten  ta  confiscation — the  rack  and  the  halter ! 
d  it  were  well,  perhaps,  if  the  noble  knight 
uld  limit  his  valour  to  self  defence,  as  his  poor 
Oman  and  follower,  Launcelot  Lawton,  is  fain 
do,  and  shut  up  his  zeal  in  his  heart  so  as  still 
continue  a  favourite  in  the  couit  of  the  old 


queen,  who  seems  to  prize  youth  and  comely  looks 
in  a  brave  gallant,  the  more  that  they  vanish  from 
herself.  Good  lack.  Sir  Osbert,  Maste,r  Osbert, 
Launcelot  Lawton,  thy  foster  brother,  who  went 
fishing  and  nutting  with  thee  in  the  streams  and 
woods  of  Comwall  and  Devon,  would  fain  thou 
hadst  not  set  out  on  Ihis  Irish  adventure,  which 
promises  thee  as  much  danger  and  less  recom- 
pense than  was  dared  or  won  by  our  fellow  Cornish- 
man,  the  Giant  Killer,  Jack ;  but  if  this  be  cer- 
tain, it  is  for  no  craven  fear  of  his  own  that 
Launcelot  gives  this  counsel,  for  where  thou 
goest,  Sir  Osbert,  Launcelot  will  ever  follow." 

'*  I  know  it,  my  good  Launcelot,  I  know  it," 
answered  Sir  Osbert,  "  and  therefore  it  was  that  I 
prayed  thee  to  stay  in  merry  London  while  I  took 
on  me  this  expedition  thou  didst  so  much  doubt.;" 

**  Yes,  thou  didst  pray  of  me  to  stay  in  London," 
said  Launcelot,  "and  I  asked  thee  then.  Sir 
Osbert,  as  I  ask  thee  now,  what  deed  or  word  of 
Launcelot  Lawton  so  belied  his  heart  that  thou 
shouldst  shame  him  with  such  a  prayer  ">  No  more 
of  this,  Sir  Osbert ;  let  us  on,  that  is  to  say  if  we 
can  find  a  way  through  this  ocean  of  vapour  which 
is  rolling  up  at  our  feet." 

"  That  is  a  question  more  to  the  present  hour 
than  the  wisdom  of  my  visit  to  this  country  or  thy 
following  me,"  answered  Sir  Osbert.  "  We  must 
have  strayed  far  from  the  coast,  for  the  roar  of  the 
sea  no  longer  mingles  with  that  of  the  wind,  which 
howls  over  the  mountain  to[>s,  and  seems  to  drive 
down  the  fogs  which  are  rising  around  us,  and 
that  must  surely  ascend  from  some  morass,  which 
have  we  not  the  better  caution  will  swallow  us  like 
a  ouicksand." 

There  was  reason  in  the  apprehension  which 
these  words  of  Sir  Osbert  expressed. 

When  they  first  quitted  sight  of  the  seashore 
and  entered  the  mountain  pass,  the  rocks  that 
towered  on  either  side  had  seemed  almost  to  meet 
above  their  heads. 

Gradually  the  path  had  widened  and  descended, 
so  that  the  travellers  had  now  come  to  a  halt,  at 
what  appefared  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  deep  and 
spacious  Klen,  for  amid  the  vast  bodies  of  vapour 
that  rolled  upwards  as  the  last  lurid  streak  of  the 
sunbeams  faded  in  the  sky,  might  be  seen  fan- 
tastic promontories,  or  the  black  trunks  of  trees 
waving  on  the  verge  of  the  vast  basin  of  white 
mist. 

What  was  to  be  done?  This  glen  or  hollow 
among  the  hills  into  which  they  must  enter  as  it 
were  blindfold,  might  include  in  its  apparently 
wide  circle  ]:ocky  and  precipitous  descents,  no 
less  than  treacherous  morasses. 

Darkness  was  fast  closing  in,  the  more  danger- 
ous for  the  fleecy  whiteness  of  the  vapour  that 
hovered  between  the  earth  and  her  black  curtain 
of  the  night.  Neither  Sir  Osbert  nor  his  attendant 
had  any  means  of  procuring  a  light,  and  the  flame 
of  a  torch,  had  they  even  possessed  one,  would 
not  have  dispelled  the  thick  vapour  that  sur- 
rounded them  for  more  than  the  limited  circle  of  a 
few  feet. 

Bitterly  cold,  too,  was  the  damp  vapour ;  bitterly 
cold  the  autumn  blast  that  shrieked  athwart  the . 
mountains,  and  seemed  to  press  down  and  con- 
dense that  vapour  in  the  glen  below.  r 

The  wearied  horses  shivered  and-u^^rt^^f 
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their  footing,  refused  with  animal  instinct  to  pro- 
ceed further  till  their  riders  dismounted  and  led 
them  b^  the  bridle. 

Cautiously  and  in  silence  they  proceeded  some 
way,  for  the  knight  was  anxious  and  uneasy,  less 
for  himself  than  for  his  attendant ;  and  the  latter, 
it  must  be  avowed,  silently  exulting  at  the  pro- 
bable mischance  which  would  result  from  the 
rejection  of  his  advice— even  though  he  himself 
would  share  the  calamity. 

The  ground,  too,  which  was  full  of  irregularities, 
now  descended  with  a  rapidity  which  the  fog 
made  doubly  dangerous;  and  as  the  travellers 
again  came  to  a  halt,  it  was  but  little  consolation 
to  them  to  perceive  a  faint  glow,  like  the  twinkle 
of  a  star,  illumine  the  white  vapour  at  a  consider- 
able distance. 

But  little  comfort  did  either  Sir  Osbert  or 
Launcelot  derive  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
li^ht,  which  was  more  probably  the  treacherous 
will-o' -the- wisp  dancing  over  a  morass  than  any 
friendly  ray  kindled  by  human  hands. 

The  light,  however,  remained  stationary  and 

did  not  hover  about  in  the  usual  manner  of  the 

laipp  of  the  Fin  Fiend ;  and  as  very  cautiously 

.  the  travellers  continued  to  advance,  it  manifestly 

approached  them. 

Then  floating  heavily  upon  the  vapour"  came 
«.  the  sound  of  distant  voices — a  grand  and  melan- 
choly music,  like  the  chorus  of  a  sepulchral  dirge 
that  marched,  as  it  were,  over  the  heavy  mists. 

The  light  still  continued  to  approach:  then  it 
disappeared,  and  after  a  space  gleamed  through 
the  fog  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  travellers,  and 
again  became  stationary. 

Then  a  harsh,  croaking  voice  was  heard  to 
Aout  the  national  welcome,  ••  Ceadh  mille  /aid 
kla  " — ^A  thousand  welcomes — in  a  deriding  ac- 
cent that  sorely  belied  its  hospitable  purport. 

The  red  glare  strengthened  and  spread,  and 
the  wind  from  the  high  lands  at  the  same  moment 
partially  lifting  the  vapour.  Sir  Osbert  and  his 
attendant  perceived  the  wild  and  formidable  look- 
ing figure  of  a  man,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  peer- 
ing at  them  from  among  the  black  branches  of  an 
old  pine  that  stretched  out  from  the  side  of  one  of 
the  mountains  that  barricaded  the  glen. 


CHAPTER   11 

BLACK  DERHOT  THE  DWARF. 

So  soon  as  he  found  himself  observed  by  the 
travellers,  the  occupant  of  the  pine  tree,  with  the 
agility  of  a  monkey,  or  a  wild  cat,  crept  to  the 
extremity  of  the  branch,  and  swung  himself  down 
into  the  glen  at  their  feet,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  such  an  unearthly  scream,  that  poor  Launce- 
lot Lawton  involuntarily  recoiled  and  crossed 
himself  with  a  pious  ejaculation,  apprehending, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  some 
supernatural  being  more  malignant  in  his  nature, 
as  he  was  more  repulsive  in  his  aspect  than  the 
pixies  and  elves  of  the  English  counties  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon.  The  aspect  of  the  stranger  was 
sufficiently  weird  and  even  hideous  to  justify 
almost  the  superstition  of  honest  Launcelot. 

In  stature,  this  man  scarcely  reached  four  feet, 
but  the  want  of  height  was  made  up  by  the  breadth 


of  his  chest,  and  the  length  and  iron  muscle  of  his 
long  powerful  arms,  which  would  not  have  misbe- 
come an  absolute  giant.  An  enormous  hump  rose 
upon  his  wide  shoulders,  between  which  the  head, 
with  its  mass  of  shaggy  black  hair  seemed  almost 
sunk.  From  among  the  (angled  locks* of  his 
black  hair,  coarse  enough  for  a  horse's  mane, 
looked  forth  a  flice  as  remarkable  for  its  fningied 
expression  of  ferocity  and  cunning  as  f or  it& 
actual  ugliness. 

The  defects  of  the  Munster  type  were  ex- 
aggerated in  the  features  of  this  man  ;  there  ns 
a  wide  mouth,  a  massive  square  jaw,  a  oose 
almost  flat,  a  retreating  forehead,  and  sinaQ 
twinkling  black  eyes,  but  there  was  none  of  the 
comic  shrewdness  and  air  of  good  humour  which 
sometimes  redeems  the  plainest  set  of  features 
from  the  charge  of  actual  ugliness. 

The  thick  eyebrows  were  contracted  in  what 
seemed  an  habitual  scowl ;  the  grin,  which  ^- 
played  the  large  white  teeth,  was  full  of  malice. 
The  attire  of  this  man,  whose  age  might  have 
been  about  twenty- eight  or  thirty  years,  was  as 
rude  as  his  aspect,  consisting,  in  fact  only  of  a 
kind  of  tunic  of  wool,  looking  of  a  dusky  red,  and 
girded  to  his  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  from  which 
hung  a  formidable  knife  ;  his  feet  were  bare,  as 
also  were  his  legs  and  arms,  save  for  the  covering 
of  coarse  black  hair  with  which  nature  had  fur- 
nished them. 

By  the  red  glare  of  his  torch,  which  he  swtmg 
high  above  his  head,  this  strange  looking  object 
scanned  keenly  the  faces  of  the  Englishmen,  and 
seemed  to  understand,  and  be  greatly  amused  by 
the  look  of  horror  and  alarm  which  was  visible  m 
that  of  Launcelot,  for  he  burst  Into  a  wild  screech- 
ing  laugh,  and,  turning  to  Sir  Osbert,  exclaimed 
in  the  Irish  tongue,  wiui  which  the  knight  had  be*  f 
come  perfectly  acquainted  in  his  intercourse  ' 
Murtough  O'Brien : 

"You  are  welcome;  you  are  looked  for. 
branch  last  night  was  broken  by  the  storm  ! 
the  oak  that  grows  in  the  great  court  of  thej 
Castle,  and  Black  Dermot  looked  into  clo  * 
in  the  magic  hour  betwixt  night  and  day,  i 
a  dark  bhadow  passed  between  him  and  thi| 
moon,  and  he  knew  that  the  foot  of  the 
drew  nigh  ;  but  why  cometh  the  noble  st  _ 
with  the  mean  lurcher  at  his  heels  ?    But 
pass  ;  the  band  of  hospitality  is  as  open  lor  1 
slave  as  his  master.    But  come,  come !  d^ikl 
evil  things  are  lowering  in  the  white  mists;  i 
Black  Dermot,  who  foretold  the  coming  of 
stranger,  hath  his  welcome  prepared." 

As  the  dwarf  spoke  this,  he  signalled  for 
Osbert  and  Launcelot  to  follow  him. 

It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  the  valiant  Laonodi^^ 
Lawton  did  not  participate  in  his  master's  f        " 
ledge  of  Irish,  so  that  it  was  only  by  the  ge 
and  tones  of  the  dwarf  that  he  surmised  the  t 
of  contenrpt  that  captivating  individual  ap 
to  him.    Had  he  thort>ughly  understood 
port  of  Black  Dermot 's  speech,  it  is  pc 
passage  of  arms  would  at  once  have  ensued  1 
tween  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon. 

As  it  was,  with  a  half-muttered  maledictklU 
his  master's  folly  in  visiting  this  wild  cooatj^ 
Launcelot  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  master  «• 
the  dwarf,  who,  swinging  his,  torch  low  so  as  t* 
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scatter  the  mist,  led  them  across  the  glen  till  they 
reached  a  spacious  amphitheatre  at  the  foot  of 
some  towering  rocks. 

As  the  par^  approached  this  place,  an  intense 
red  glow,  as  of  a  huge  fire,  shone  through  the 
vapour,  and  Sir  Osbert  presently  became  aware 
that  the  dwarf  bad  let  him  into  the  ruins  of  one  of 
those  Oruidical  temples,  the  remains  of  which  are 
scattered  over  Ireland,  the  supreme  country  of 
Draidical  worship,  and  it  woula  have  been  easy 
to  imagine  that  the  strange  scene  to  which  he 
presently  became  a  witness  was  enacted  by  the 
votaries  of  that  ancient  superstition. 

Passing  quickly  through  the  outer  circle  of  the 
Druid  stones,  the  dwarf  led  the  way  into  the  wild 
open  space  which  surrounded  what  had  once  pro- 
bably been  the  sacrificial  altar.    ' 

Id  front  of  this  altar  blazed  an  enormous  fire, 
roond  which  paced  three  tall  gaunt  female  figures, 
attired  in  woollen  tunics,  of  so  dark  a  blue  that 
they  looked  as  sombre  as  black.  Crowding  near 
tiiis  fire  to  warm  themselves  in  its  blaze,  or 
sbarpening  and  polishing  their  weapons,  was 
^thered  a  |froup  of  men,  whose  appearance  was 
almost  as  wild,  if  not  as  repulsive,  as  that  of  the 
dwarf. 

Iq  contrast  to  the  threatening  aspect  of  those 
Irish  kernes,  for  such  Sir  Osbert  Trevelyan  at 
once  perceived  the  men  to  be,  was  the  graceful 
aod  almost  courtlj^  appearance  of  a  youth  who 
stood  near  the  Druid  altar  leaning  on  a  harp. 

With  his  green  robe,  gold  chain  of  many  links, 
W)?:ht  blue  eyes,  ana  fair  comely  features, 
O'CarroI  Bane,  Fair  Carrol,  might  have  passed 
for  one  of  the  first,  as  he  was  in  truth  one  of  the 
last,  of  the  minstrels. 

It  was  his  voice  which  had  led  the  solemn 
diorus  which  Sir  Osbert  and  Launcelot  had  heard 
^  the  distance  ;  and  now,  as  he  swept  the  chords 
of  his  harp  with  a  master's  hand,  the  thrilling 
strain  was  interrupted  by  the  harsh  fierce  accents 
^  Black  Dermot,  the  dwarf;  who,  rushing  forward 
•«th  a  frantic  yell,  called  upon  all  present  to  wit- 
Mss  that  the  Sassenach  stranger  and  foe,  whose 
idvent  he  had  foretold,  now  stood  before  them, 
ttd  to  be  mindful  how  he  had  foretold  also  that  it 
^  for  them  to  avert  the  evils  which  tracked  the 
•arse  of  the  stranger. 

'It needed  not  the  speech  of  Black  Dermot  to 
^  the  fury  of  that  wild  throng  against  the  un- 
jwtunate  travellers  ;  they  sprung  to  action  with  a 
W  as  vindictive  as  his  own,  and  twenty  naked 
fcwves  were  glaring  and  glittering  round  Sir 
Osbert  almost  ere  he  could  draw  his  sword  from 
tte  scabbard. 

Both  the  knight  and  his  follower  were  armed 
^  experienced  soldiers ;  but  what  could  two 
men  do  against  a  hundred,  save  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  might  be. 

^moment,  with  their  backs  against  one  of  the 
Druid  stones,  the  two  Englishmen  kept  their  foes 
at^y;  the  next,  they  must  have  fallen  pierced 
oy  fifty  wounds,  had  not  a  female  voice  been  heard 
to  smg  sweet,  clear  and  powerful  on  the  night  air. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous ;  the  threatening 
^^ons  were  immediately  lowered,  and  Black 
I^^ot,  throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  shrieked 
and  yelled  in  disappointed  fury. 

{Fo  be  continued,) 


SKETCH  OF  JAMES  STUART  AS 

DUKE  OF  YORK  AND  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
[CONTINUED.] 

every  point  William  of  Orange  had 
been  thoroughly  successful.  He  was 
proclaimed  king,  and  the  executive 
power  was  placed  altogether  in  his 
hands.  He  succeeded  in  subduing 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  adherents  of  King 
James  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  French  fleet 
was  beaten  off  La  Hogue,  and  some  years  after- 
wards William's  throne  was  secured  to  him  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  his  title  was  acknowledged 
by  the  only  enemy  from  whom  he  had  reason  to 
apprehend  a  real  danger.  Still  he  was  not  happ^. 
His  sullen  disposition,  his  foreign  manners,  nis 
open  favouring  of  Dutch  followers,  were  not 
pleasing  to  the  English  nation.  It  was  not  to  be 
exi>ected  that  men,  who  had  been  unfaithful  to 
their  king,  would  be  faithful  to  a  stranger.  The 
nobility  were  disaffected.  There  were  divisions 
in  the  council  and  wide-spread  conspiracies 
existed  in  the  army  and  the  fleet.  All  along 
Parliament  had  proved  stubborn  and  uncom- 
plying: they  forced  their  new-made  king  to 
account  for  the  money  which  passed  through  his 
hands  ;  they  settled  no  revenue  on  him,  but  doled 
out  his  allowances  from  year  to  year ;  they 
quarrelled  with  him  about  his  troops,  obliged  him 
to  disband  them,  and  at  length  in  spite  of  an 
earnest  petition  from  himself,  they  dismissed  his 
Dutch  guards  and  shipped  them  off  to  Holland. 

While  William  was  engaged  in  detecting  con- 
spiracies and  in  quarrelling  with  his  Parliament, 
the  king  was  dying  at  S.  Germains.  His  life  in 
France  had  been  one  long  endeavour  to  conform 
himself  in  suffering  more  and  more  to  the  life  of 
Him  who  is  the  model  of  suffering  men.  It  had 
been  spent  in  sorrow  for  past  sin  and  in  works  of 
penance,  in  humility,  in  chastity,  in  prayer  for 
himself  and  for  his  enemies,  in  spiritual  retreats 
at  the  Convent  of  La  Trappe,  and  in  the  conver- 
sation of  its  holy  inmates.  By  misfortune,  James 
had  learned  to  bow  to  the  Will  of  God,  and  to 
accept  his  chalice  with  resignation  and  with  joy. 
He  had  reached  the  perfection  of  S.  Paul:  he 
desired,  he  said,  to  die,  but  refused  not  to  live. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  i;oi,  he  was  seized  with  an 
illness  from  which  he  never  quite  recovered.  It 
was  Good  Friday,  and  the  little  band  of  exiles 
were  assisting  at  evening  service  in  the  chapel. 
Unexpectedly  the  first  words  from  the  prayer  of 

ieremias  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  king.  "  Remem- 
er,  O  rA>rd,  wnat  is  come  upon  us :  consider  and 
behold  our  reproach.  Our  mheritance  is  turned 
to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens."  In  a  moment 
the  history  of  his  life  came  rushing  back  upon  him. 
There  was  the  country,  which  had  been  the  object 
of  his  early  dreams  and  longings,  which  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood,  in  good  and  evil  fortune,  in  the 
camp  of  Turenne,  at  the  court  of  the  King  of 
France,  had  never  been  absent  from  his  thoughts; 
to  which,  after  years  of  a  hard  and  weary  exile,  he 
had  returned  but  to  find  fresh  suffering  and  another 
banishment.  Before  him  was  the  son,  on  whom, 
it  is  said,  that  in  his  last  days  he  could  never  look 
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unmovedi  for  in  him  were  centred  the  cause  of 
^royalty  and  the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart;  and 
to  him  was  left  that  great  and  holy  work,  which  he 
deemed  that  he  himself  had  been  called  to  do,  but 
like  another  Moses  was  rendered  unworthy  of 
doing  by  his  sins»  the  work  of  turning  the  heart  of 
the  fiithers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the 
children  to  the  fathers,  of  building  up  again  the 
fallen  church  in  England.  There  in  the  sweetness 
and  innocence  of  childhood  i^as  the  daughter  bom 
to  him  in  a  strange  land,jdven  for  those  others  on 
^hom  he  had  poured  outhis  heart  in  vain.  And 
there,  still  beautiful  in  middle  age,  with  features 
chastened  by  the  trace  of  many  sorrows  meekly 
teme,  was  the  wife,  who  in  her  fifteenth  year  had 
followed  him  from  her  convent-home  in  Italy,  to  be 
slighted  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity  and  valued 
when  prosperity  was  gone,  who  had  prayed  and 
laboured  for  him,  and  in  herself  had  brought 
before  him,  as  only  a  refined  and  virtuous  woman 
.can,  what  is  the  fulness  of  the  charm,  and  the 
stren^h  in  weakness  and  temptation,  and  in 
affliction  the  tenderness  and  secret  consoling 
power  of  the  religion  to  which  the  grace  of  God 
nad  led  him.  She  had  clung  to  him  through  good 
report  and  evil  report.  She  had  been  by  his  side 
to  foster  his  hopes,  to  help  on  his  undertakings, 
to  be  his  stay  in  disappointment.  She  had  shared 
his  dangers,  had  tasted  of  his  sufferings,  and  was 
DOW  enduring  a  double  exile  for  his  sake.  His 
feeble  frame  could  not  support  the  torrent  of  his 
emotions.  He  swooned  away,  and  was  carried 
from  the  chapel.  On  Frida>r,  September  2nd,  he 
gas  again  seized  with  a  fainting  fit  in  chapel,  and 
was  seized  again  on  the  Sunday  following.  He 
took  to  his  bed  and  never  rose  again,  He  at  once 
sent  fbr  his  confessor  and  asked  for  the  rites  of  the 
Church.  The  Prince  of  Wales  entered  the  room. 
The  father's  face  assumed  a  happy  look,  and 
stretching  out  his  arms  he  embraced  his  son.  The 
Prince  stood  by  in  tears.  "  I  am  now  leaving  this 
world,"  said  Tames,  "  which  has  been  to  me  a  sea 
of  storms  and  tempests ;  it  being  God  Almight/s 
will  to  wean  me  from  it  by  many  great  afflictions. 
Serve  Him  with  all  your  power  and  strength,  and 
never  pot  the  crown  of  England  in  competition 
with  your  eternal  salvation.  ....  If  His 
Holy  Providence  shall  think  fit  to  set  you  upon  the 
throne  of  your  ancestors,  govern  your  people  with 
justice  and  clemenc)r,  and  take  pity  of  your  misled 
subjects."  Then,  thinking  of  the  queen,  he  added 
touchingly:  *'You  are  the  child  of  vows  and 
prayers.  Behave  yourself  accordingly.  Honour 
your  mother  that  your  days  may  be  long."  When 
bis  daughter  was  brought  to  him  he  was  still 
ihinkinc^  of  the  queen.  *'  Adieu  !  my  dear  child," 
he  said,  •*  serve  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your 
youth,  and  consider  virtue  as  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  your  sex.  Follow  close  the  steps  of  that 
great  pattern  of  it,  your  mother,  who  has  been  no 
less  than  myself  overclouded  with  calumnies  ;  but 
time,  the  mother  of  truth,  I  hope,  will  at  la^  make 
her  virtue  shine  as  the  sun." 

His  thoughts  now  were  wholly  bent  on  heaven. 
He  received  the  Viaticum,  warmly  exhorted  his 
followers  to  enter  the  Catholic  Church,  and  more 
than  once  forgave  his  enemies  by  name.  Every 
day  he  had  Mass  celebrated  in  his  room,  and  it 
was  remarked  that  when  he  had  fallen  into  a 


stupor,  and  nothing  else  could  rouse  hiro,  he 
would  wake  at  once  and  find  strength  to  join  m 
exercises  of  religion.  Those  about  him  were  con- 
stantly in  tears :  James  alone  seemed  to  be 
resigned.  "  Madame,"  he  said  to  the  queen,  who 
was  oy  his  bed  in  an  agony  of  grief,  •*donot  afflict 
yourself;  I  am  goin^  to  be  happy."  "^r."sht 
answered,  **  I  doubt  it  not,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
your  condition  I  lament ;  it  is  my  own." 

All  this  time  thfe  King  of  France  had  taken  evRf 
means  of  showing  his  sympathy  for  James  and  fir 
his  family.   He  called  his  great  council,  andtkie 
with  the  advice  of  the  Dauphin,  he  resoMto 
acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  King  i 
England.    He  came  to  announce  in  person  totk 
dying  man  the  resolution  he  had  taken.  The 
courtiers  and  servants  were  moving  towards  tiie 
door,  but  Louis  bade  them  remain  and  hear  what 
he  had  to  say.     He  spoke  to  James,  but  James 
seemed  unconscious  of  his  presence.    One  of  the 
servants  whispered  :  *'  It  is  the  King  of  France." 
James  roused  himself  and  asked:  ••  Where  is  he?" 
Then  he  recognized  the  king,  and  thanked  him 
for  the  kindness  he  had  ever  shown  to  himself  aud 
to  his  aflSicted  family.     "  Sir,"  said  Loms.  "that 
is  but  a    small  matter;    I    have  something  to 
acquaint  you  with  of  greater  consequence.   I  am 
come,  sir,  to  acquaint  you,  that  whenever  it  shaB 

f  lease  God  to  c ill  your  majesty  out  of  this  woi^ 
will  treat  your  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the 
same  manner  I  have  treated  you,  and  acknowledge 
him,- as  he  then  will  be,  King  of  England."  !» 
the  gloomy  chamber  where  they  were  assemWed, 
and  in  spite  of  the  great  sorrow  which  was 
hanging  over  them,  joy  and  hope  broke  fbr  t\ 
moment  on  the  servants  and  followers  of  ISaf 
James.  They  loudly  expressed  theur  gratitude  l» 
the  benefactor  and  upholder  of  their  ane» 
Some  fell  down  and  embraced  his  feet,  otiben^ 
thanked  him  by  their  gestures.  Bearded 
who  had  left  titles  and  estates  without  a  ^| 
had  sternly  followed  their  master  into  bai 
were  sobbing  now  like  women,  and  even 
could  not  hide  this  sign  of  weakness.  The 
exile  vainly  endeavoured  to  utter  his  ack 
ments.  His  lips  were  seen  to  move,  but  he 
too  weak  or  too  much  overcome  for  speakn^' 
his  words  died  away  unheard.  For  an  in 
Louis  looked  on  in  pity,  then  with  tears  tt^^ 
eyes  he*  embraced  the  sufferer,  and  smf 
*•  Adieu  !  my  dear  brother,  the  best  of  ChiisM' 
and  most  abused  of  monarchs ! "  he  h*5*25 
from  the  room.  On  Friday,  i6th  September,  abwt 
three  in  the  afternoon,  James  the  Second  passrt 
away.  It  was  afterwards  remarked  th^  * 
Fridays  he  had  always  practised  *  P*'^'^ 
devotion  to  obtain  the  grace  of  a  happy  death, «» 
God  had  given  for  his  death  the  very  day  and  Iw^ 
on  which  his  Saviour  died.  His  heart  was  tak« 
by  his  own  request  to  Challiot.  His  bod?  «» 
embalmed  and  laid  in  the  English  BcnedictBt 
Church  at  Paris. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  paper  we  «w 
been  careful  not  to  broach  any  opir ion  upon  cot* 
stitutional  questions  of  English  History.  W*J* 
persuaded  that  it  would  be  unj-st  tojrog^ 
political  conduct  of  the  princes  of  the  s^'^Si 
century  by  a  standard  drawn  from  the  P^T 
notions  of  the  nineteenth  century.    We  tbw  » 
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not  at  all  iooonsistent  to  admire  and  uphold  the 

liberal  principles  of  our  own  time  and  country,  and 

yet  oot  condemn  the  strictly  monarchical  principles 

upon  which  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  chose 

to  nile  their  subjects.    The  Stuarts  received  from 

their  pitdecessors   certain    preroc^atives,  which 

were  possibly  opposed   to  the  liberties  of  the 

people,  bat  we  conceive  that  it  was  fair  in  them, 

nay  it  was  a  duly  they  owed  to  their  successors,  to 

eodeavoor  to  preserve  in  theit>  fulness  the  pre- 

ro^tives  whicn  they  themselves  had  received. 

We  will  go  further  still.    We  think  it  probable 

that  on  moral  grounds,  the  armed  resistance  made 

in  the  17th  century  to  the  royal  prerogatives  and 

aothori^  was  highly  criminal.     But  we  cannot 

help  seeing  that  the  effect  of  that  armed  resistance 

Us  on  the  whole  been  highly  beneficial ;  and  for 

oat  own  part  we  should  be  very  loth  to  take  a 

arle  step  backwards  to  the  despotism  of  the 

Ticbrs  or  Stuarts.    The  Stuaxts,  who  actually  sat 

upon  the  English  throne,  were  neither  cruel  nor 

tyrannical,  nor  can  it  be  shown  that  they  used 

oppressively  the  prerogatives  transmitted  to  them ; 

hitt  we  cannot  possibly  have  a  guarantee  that  some 

pnoce,  who  should  be  both  cruel  and  tyrannical, 

and  who  should  fearfully  abuse  his  power,  would 

Dot  one  day  occupy  the  throne.   For  these  reasons 

Ke  think  it    quite  consistent   to  rejoice  in  the 

iberties  which  we  now  possess,  and  at  the  sanoe 

ime  to  justify  the  Stuarts  in  their  efforts  to  retain 

rhat  was  possibly  hostile  to  our  present  liberties, 

mt  was  undoubtedly  the  legal  inheritance  of  the 

dogs  of  England. 

;  Farther,  we  think  it  clear  that  those  who  wish 
oform  a  just  judgment  of  a  ruler,  must  draw  a 
narked  distinction  between  his  political  and  his 
M)ial  character.  The  justice  of  drawing  such  a 
iistinction  is  so  evident,  that  we  presume  it  would 
e  admitted  on  all  sides  without  question.  And 
et  most  Whig  writers  of  our  day,  Hallam  for 
sample,  and  notably  Macaulay,  in  their  hatred 
r  the  political  principles  and  action  of  the  Stuarts. 
an  see  nothing  admirable  in  the  character  of 
nnces,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
ulings,  were  assuredly  a  brave  and  kingly  race 
f  men.  Macaulay's  "History  of  England'* 
ooid  have  lost  nothing  if  it  had  been  mirer  to 
le  Stuarts  in  general,  and  if,  in  particular,  it  had 
Ine  more  justice  to  the  military  genius,  in- 
uectu'il  capacity,  and  upright  earnest  nature  of 
unes  II.  It  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
iper  not  to  touch  upon  the  political  principles  of 
e  Duke  of  York,  but  briefly  to  describe  his 
ireer,  from  which,  we  imagine,  we  shall  be  able 
form  for  ourselves  a  truer  and  juster  estimate  of 
s  character  than  any  formed  for  us  by  Whig 
istorians.  Lord  Macaulay  tells  us  that  "no 
iglish  sovereign  has  ever  given  stronger  proof  of 
cruel  nature  than  James  II."  We  believe  that 
>  other  English  soverei^  ever  received  more 
ovocation  from  his  enemies  than  James  II.,  and 
»  other  English  sovereign,  after  triumphine  over 
s  enemies,  ever  made  less  use  of  victory.  James 
lieved  as  firmly  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  right 
id  in  the  sacred  character  of  kings  as  he  believed 
the, religion  fnr  which  he  gave  up  his  crown. 
3d  he,  a  high  spirited  prince,  the  son  of  a  king 
id  brother  of  a  king,  and  lawful  heir  to  the 
tone,  had  for  years  been  subjected  to  daily  insults 


and  mortifications,  had  been  publicly  vilified  by 
the  meanest  and  most  worthless  persons  in  the 
realm,  had  been  accused  of  most  atrocious  crimes, 
had  been  deprived  of  his  offices  and  driven  with 
ignominy  from  his  country,  had  been  refused  a 
hearing  in  Parliament,  and  in  his  absence 
declared  unworthy  of  the  succession.  He  had 
seen  the  priests  (h  his  religion  barbarously  mur- 
dered, and  against  his  own  life  seditions  raised 
and  wicked  prospects  formed.  A  da^  of  triumph 
came.  And  what  proof  did  James  give  of  a  cruel 
disposition  ?  Russell  and  Sydney  were  put  to 
death  because  they  were  legally  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy. The  rest  of  James*  enemies  escaped.  If 
after  his  long  experience  Tames  did  not  thoroughly 
know  the  true  spirit  of  the  fallen  party,  what 
should  we  say  of  his  understanding  ?  If  after  such 
erperience  and  such  knowledge  he  did  not  watch 
them  closely,  if  he  did  not  instantly  repress  the 
slightest  sign  of  a  hostile  movement,  what  should 
we  say  of  his  fitness  to  govern  nations?  We 
hope  at  some  future  time  to  speak  of  the 
reign  of  Tames  II.,  and  to  copiment  somewhat 
fully  on  the  Western  Rebellion ;  and  it  is  with 
a  view  to  explaining  the  king's  severity  tOr 
the  rebels  that  we  have  here  put  forward 
prominently  the  Popish  Plot  and  the  Bill  of 
Exclusion. 

We  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  James,  like  other 
men,  had  faults,  but  Catholics  will  do  yell  to  re- 
member that  the  real  fault  for  which  he  suffered 
was  a  zeal  for  truth  and  for  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  "  Had  I,*'  he  says  himself,  in 
a  moment  ol  deep  affiiction,  "had  I  affected 
popularity  or  considered  only  my  own  well-beins^ 
in  the  world,  I  had  not  trodden  the  paths  which  I 
am  now  so  entangled  in ;  I  could  without  doing 
any  thing  but  what  his  majesty  himself  pressed 
me  to  {t\e,,  receiving  the  Protestant  communion)' 
have  been  above .  the  malice  />f  those  false 
and  mean  spirited  men,  who  now  seek  my  ruin ; 
but  I  thank  my  God  I  have  ever  had  a  horror 
of  those  base  methods  of  obtaining  my  ends» 
and  hope  I  shall  still  continue  to  make  my 
duty  to  God  and  the  king  the  only  rule  of  my 
actions."  • 

*  Ring  Jamet,  Mem.,  p.  679*  vol.  i. 
TKE  END, 


A  Heroic  Action.— A  young  man  was  ort 
his  way  home  from  California,  carrying  with  him 
the  accumulated  savings  of  many  years,  when 
the  vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  he  had  to  swim 
for  his  life.  He  was  making  for  the  shore,  with 
his  bag  of  gold  fastened  to  him,  when  a  poor 
woman  was  heard  imploring  him,  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  save  her  child.  It  was  impossible  to  save 
both  the  child  and  the  gold ;  and  it  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment  to  let  go  the  cord  which  held 
the  bag  and  to  seize  the  infant,  with  which  he 
swam  safely  to  shore.  The  young  man  had  been 
a  deserter  from  the  army,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
France  he  was  put  on  his  trial  for  that  offence. 
On  the  court  being  made  aquainted,  however, 
with  the  heroic  act  of  self-devotion  just  related^ 
I  he  was  pardoned. 
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SHERBORNE; 

OR,    THE    HOUSE    AT    THE    FOUR,  WAYS. 


By  Edward  Heneage  Dering. 

Author  of  tht "  Chieftain*  s  Daughter  and  other  Poems,"* 
"  Gre/s  Court,**  etc.,  etc, 

CPLA.PTER   XXl.^iConh'nued.) 

[hERBORNE  understood  Lady  Fyfield 
so  well  ^that  he  elected  to  make  no 
reply.  She  waited  just  long"  enough 
to  mark  his  silence,  and  said : 
'*  You  see  the  worst  of  them — the 
silly  caricaturing  of  Protestant  fashionable  life  in 
its  most  trumpery  types,  the  conspicuous  excess  of 
millinery,  the  oadly  done  fine  ladyism,  the  imitating 
fast  manners,  the  hero-worshipping  of  Protestant 
fast  people ;  yeu  see,  in  fact,  what  is  on  the  sur- 
face :  you  don't  see  what  is  beneath.  I  have 
seen  beneath,  and  I  tell  you  that  you  must  look 
beneath  the  surface  if  you  want  to  see  what 
Catholicity  can  do  with  average  natures — ay,  and 
much  below  average  natures.  It  is  on  the  surface 
that  human  respect  and  the  spirit  of  imitation 
show  out  so  disagreeably ;  and  do  you  not  see  a 
reason  for  that  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  where  the 
fundamental  rules  of  life  cannot  be  altered,  sub- 
stracted  from,  mistaken,  explained,  explained 
away,  or  by  any  means  whatsoever  made  to  be 
anything  but  what  they  are,  the  rebel  instinct  of 
fallen  human  nature  will  break  out  on  the  de- 
batable ground  of  exaggeratlops  ?  For  instance : 
What  is  over-dress  ?  What  is  dressing  accord- 
ing to  one's  station— which,  we  all  know  is  right 
in  principle  ?  What  constitutes  fastness  of  man- 
ner ?  What  is  the  line  between  dienity  and  as- 
sumption between  the  fair  and  prudent  choice  of 
one's  acquaintance  and  capricious  impertinence, 
between  liberality  and  waste,  bet  wen  generosity 
and  extravagance,  between  hospitality  and  con- 
vivial pomp?  Where  is  the  exact  balance  of 
various,  and  more  or  less  conflicting  claims, 
applicable  to  each  person,  dnd  evident  to  each 
conscience?  Tr]^  to  define  all  things,  and  you 
will  see,  even  without  referring  to  personal  ex- 
perience of  failures  in  that  line,  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  mistakes  about  them." 

**  I  certainly  should  be  puzzled  to  define  al  that 
straight  off,"  said  Sherborne. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  could  do  so 
:at  all,  if  you  had  any  amount  of  time  to  do  it  in  ?" 
said  Lady  Fyfield. 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  not— as  you  put  it,"  said  he, 
hurrying  over  the  last  few  words. 

She  looked  up,  and  he  said  at  once,  with  sig- 
nificant alacrity : 

"  But  do  go  on." 

"But  there  is  a  special  reason  why  certain 
individuals  of  the  upper  classes  of  English 
Catholics  are,  at  the  present  time,  more  liable 
to  be  drawn  into  such  follies  than  other  people — 
I  mean  their  connection  with  the  Protestant 
societ)r  of  their  own  class  now,  compared  with 
what  it  has  been.  Just  glance  at  them  con- 
secutively, and  you  will  see  what  I  mean.    There 


was  the  period  of  gibbets  and  racks  anddon^eoos: 
Catholics  were  outlaws  then  in  the  land  their  fore- 
fathers had  civilized.    There  was  the  period  of 
crushing  fines  and  disabilities :  they  were  outcasts 
in  those  days.    There  was  the  period  when  they 
were  tolerated  as  a  *  hopeless  minority,*  and  bdd 
in  mysterious  respect  as   mediaeval  curuwucs: 
they  were  in  the  world  then,  many  of  them  at  least, 
but  not  of  it,  though  apparently  intimate  with  sooe 
that  were— strictly  speaking,  it  was  not  being  »• 
timate,  but  superficially  familiar.    Then  camette 
period  of  what  I  can  only  call  Catholic  excavitM, 
when  buried  truth  was  dug  out  piecemeal  by  fte 
University   that  had   built   dogmatic  lath  a^ 
plaster  over  it.    Conversions  began  to  be  b^roci 
all  about  the  country,  and  though  they  ajjpwwd 
more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  promised  to 
become  so  more  than  they  have  yet  been,  or  seem 
at  present  likely  to  be,  nevertheless,  at  the  preset 
time,  there  are  few  Protestants  of  any  posiUon  m 
England,  who  have  not  one  Catholic  relation,  near 
or  distant,acknowledged  or  ignored.  Thegiadual 
rising  up  (so  to  speak)  of  converts,  in  the  midsUf 
a  nation  long  Protestant,  has  had  results  that 
might  have  been  expected— more  or  less.    It  has 
more  or  less  affected  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
superficially.    Protestants  arc,  as  a  rule,  lew  h- 
clined  than  formeriv  to  believe  the  more  absurd 
articles  of  the  no- Popery  creed  ;  but  they  remam 
in  principle  just  what  they  were,  neither  more  not 
less  disposed  to  be  Catholic,  neither  more  nor  less 
hostile  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Catho- 
licity.    Catholics  are  just   what   they  were  ui 
principle  and  in  the  practice  of  defimte  dntws; 
but  the  influx  of  converts,  whilst  brioginfir  additMcud 
numbers  and  strength,  and  perhaps  infusing  ftea 
vigour  in  many  ways,  seeing  that  a  convertis 
likely    to   be    in   earnest,    and    has   °J^  J^ 
hereditarily  crushed,  necessarily  brought  Cathoha 
into  a  more  prominent,  and  in  a  sense,  nwce 
proper  position  in  the  world.    Now,  I  fi'eely  cot' 
tess  that  the  visible  consequences  of  this,  w  soot 
are  anything  but  edifying,  and  I  know  verf  ■* 
that  it  keeps  many  from  becoming  Cathoua^ 
know  it,  for  I  know  the  people  who  have  beealg 
back.  I  know,  too,  how  morbidly  sensitive  a  ij| 
is  a  mind  struggling  against  the  accuind«i 
sophistries  of  a  life  and  generations  of  lives,  i 
know  that  a  rebuff  to  a  high  aspiration  is  one* 
the  devil's  easiest  means  for  seducing  a  so»}  «•■ 
from  the  threshold  of  the  Church.    I  wifl 
more.    I  will  say  that  the  Catholics  of  En^ 
have  had  a  great  opportunity  in  becoming:  n» 

fenerally  known,  and  have  not  profited  ojn. 
hey  might  be  the  virtual  leaders  of  ^^^f^*J^ 
some  conspicuous  among  them  are  only  its  sow 
imitators.  Their  houses  might  be  centrw  wW« 
the  refined,  the  graceful,  the  cultivated,  the  hgj- 
minded,  would  be  certain  of  a  welcome;  wttw 
people  would  not  be  tolerated  merely  for  ^m 
parties,  nor  made  up  to  for  happening  ^  De  » 
fashion.  They  might  be  the  real  leaders  of  sow^t  i 
though  the brilUant  positions  that  the  wondMSB 
its  gift  are  virtually  closed  to  them;  wfj*? 
represent  much  noble  blood,  and  many  huW 
names,  hallowed  by  noble  and  conUn«)us acttoi 
the  highest  courage,  calmly  repeat^da?^^ 
during  the  times  of  persecution ;  they  'f^^i^ 
moral  vigour  of  fixed  and  unchangeable  pniap»i 
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thejrbave  rules  of  iDterior  life  and  habits  of  charity, 
of  sdf-restraiat,  of  self-knowledge,  which,  where 
Qoe  bidden  by  fatally  conspicuous  external  faulu, 
ha?ea  mat  power  of  appeal  to  the  higher  aspira- 
tkms  oftheir  non-Cathohc  associates.  They  have, 
iQ  hct,  every  requisite  for  virtual  leadership  by  the 
force  of  ioherited  qualifications  and  personal 
example;  but  too  many  are  content  to  ape, 
without  tact  or  dignity,  those  whom  they  ought 
either  to  teach  or  avoid.  Have  I  acknowledged 
enough?" 

"You  have  indeed,"  said  Sherborne  rather 
oervously,  not  quite  knowing  what  he  was  expected 
(Dtfaiak  about  it. 

"Of  course  I  have,"  said  she;  "and  do  you 
bowwhy?" 

SMx>me  felt  and  looked  undecided ;  he  was 
nwing  between  two  influences. 

^Because  you  are  liberal-minded."  said  he, 
&%  to  recall  the  words  when  he  had  half  said 

■CD. 

"Which  generally  means  favouring  error  and 
patronizing  truth,"  said  she. 

"WeU,  large-minded." 

"Which  means,  oftener  than  not,  patronizing 
wth  and  realizing  neither.  No  ;  please  don't  caU 
Be  those  names.  I  don't  like  them.  I  have  ac- 
aiowledged  all  this  because  It  is  true,  and  I 
ciontemd  to  do  so  because  the  whole  truth  is  not 
•ly  the  best  apology  for  Catholic  practice  in 
weralj'ust  as  it  is  for  Catholic  doctrine,  but  also 
te  most  triumphant  vindication  of  its  real 
5)eriority.  Catholics  are  accustomed  as  in- 
Ividoals  to  look  their  faults  in  the  face,  and  why 
Joold  there  be  any  difficulty  about  those  that  one 
ares  with  others?" 

"That  is  carrying  humility  alon^  way,"  said 
Mrborne.  •'  When  did  you  ever  imitate  anybody 
anything,  or  show  the  slightest  disposition  to  be 
w-dressed,  or  make  it  possible  to  associate  your 
ttie  with  worldliness,  well  or  badly  carried  out  ? 
«ver  knew  any  one  so  civilly  independent  of  the 

"How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  said  she.  "  I  may 
^imitating  all  the  time  in  another  direction; 
i  if  not,  I  fnay  avoid  doing  so  out  of  pride  or 
tfity,  to  be  singular,  and  seem  better  or  wiser 
U  manjr  others.  I  may  think  as  much  of  not 
•dressing,  and  abstain  from  it  throut^h  motives 
VAore  reprehensible.  I  may  be  indulging  in  a 
fie  subtle  spirit  of  worldliness—- the  desire  of 
•ning  superior  to  it." 
"No,  no ;  I  know  you  better  than  that.  I  really 

«*t  be  made  to  believe ' ' 

"Hear  me  out.  I  am  not  accusing  myself  of  all 
^I  have  supposed  in  this -list  of  possibilities: 
would,  indeed,  be  too  bad  if  I  could ;  but  under- 
ffents  of  meaner  motives  do  run  unsuspected 
Math  the  surface  of  habits  good  in  themselves  ; 
d  even  if  it  should  happen  to  be  true  that  my 
"n  secret  faults  are  not  n^odifications  of  those  you 
"ne  in  others,  how  do  you  know  that  what  I  really 
^  are  not  still  worse  in  the  eyes  of  God  ?  " 
"  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  would 
^  bad  if  you  did  something  pretty  much  the 
ne  as  what  you  are  excusing  m  others  ?  " 
"There  you  are  again  with  the  old  story— 
wding  the  necessity  of  an  answer  by  rushing 
0  another  question.    Well,  never  mind  1    I  will 


answer  for'both^first  for  you  m  answer  to  mvself, 
and  then  for  myself  in  answer  to  you.  You  should 
have  answered  that  you  really  didn't  know  whether 
my  faults  were  worse  than  those  other  people's,  or 
not,  but  that  you  wanted  to  make  the  others  out 
worse,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  seem  to 

Euzzle  your  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  with  a  mis- 
fading  example.  That  is  what  ^ou  would  have 
said  if  you  haa  told  the  truth — which  you  never  do 
in  connection  with  Catholics  or  Catholicity — 
never,  never,  because  you  never  ^Aink  truly  about 
it.  Now,  as  to  your  question  why  I  said  that  it 
would  be  too  bad  if  I  did  something  pretty  much 
the  same  as  what  I  had  excused  in  omers.  I  did 
not  say  it— >I  spoke  of  things  different  and  worse ; 
but  let  it  be  so,  if  you  like.  What  you  blame  them 
for  would  be  much  more  blamable  m  me,  who  have 
not  their  special  temptations  to  fall  into  those 
faults,  nor  their  special  good  qualities  to  counter- 
balance them.  Now,  don't  begin  asking  me  what 
they  are— I  have  told  you  enough.  Look  at  your- 
self rather  than  at  others.  Look  at  yourself,  trying 
to  avoid,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  by  any  excuse, 
however  frivolous  or  unreasonable,  the  conclusion 
which  you  can't  get  rid  of.  What  have  other 
people's  faults  to  do  with  vou  and  your  duty  of 
submission  to  the  Church?  You  are  not  so  childi^ 
as  to  expect  to  find  saints  by  the  dozen,  or  ordinary 
people  without  ordinary  failings.  You  know,  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  the  follies  you  have  been  com- 
plaining of  are  just  the  follies  that  ordinary  people 
would  be  likely  to  fall  into,  particularly  unckr  the 
circumstances  I  have  named.  You  know,  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  if  you  were  to  measure  those  very 
people  by  the  test  of  the  commandments  and  the 
works  ot  mercy,  you  would  find,  in  natures  far 
from  exalted,  supernatural  motives  which  nothing 
but  Catholicity  could  implant  in  them.  You  know 
very  well,  it  would  be  a  diffierent  thing  if  you  didn't 
know  it,  you  know  very  well  what  would  be  the 
result  of  a  thorough  comparison  between  the 
whole  practice  of  average  Catholics,  and  the 
whole  practice  of  average  Protestants— that  it 
would  show  a  superiority  on  the  part  of  Catholics, 
not  natural  but  supernatural,  ana  on  no  other  sup- 
position accountable  to  any  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  human  nature.  You  know  all  this  per- 
fectly well— nobody  better ;  for  you  have  thought 
at  intervals,  when  the  bias  of  education,  the  mes- 
merism of  the  national  press,  and  the  subtle 
temptations  of  worldly  interests,  disgusted  by  the 
colour  of  aspirations  just  in  themselves,  were  not 
happening  to  influence  you— in  short,  when  you 
were,  for  the  moment,  free  from  intelligent  pre- 
judice and  human  respect.  You  have  thought, 
therefore  you  can  think,  and  therefore  you  ought 
to  think,  and  if  you  would  only  think,  you  would 
not  have  brought  all  this  forward  as  a  surreptitious 
Anglican  difficulty.  You  would  not  have  tried  to 
do  so,  and  working  round  this  last  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  to  lead  up  to  it— you  would  not  have 
tried  to  infer  that  truth  can  cease  to  be  truth  be- 
cause a  certain  number  of  people  who  belive  in  it 
do  things  which  are  silly  and  wrong.  Oh !  but 
you  reaUy  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  reasoning. 
Why  it's  a  woman's  argument— just  the  sort  of 
thing  a  young  lady  would  put  into  her  journal 
abroad.  I  have  heard  the  sort  of  thin^  often  and 
often.    A   grand   sentimental   aesthetic   flourish 
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about  shrines  and  convent  bells»  with  some  sickly 
reflection,  how  beautiful  it  would  be  if— but  then 
there  are  so  many  beggars  about  the  streets, 
and  somebody  was  so  overcharged  about  a  coral 
ornament  at  Naples  J  You  would  laugh  at  the 
young  lady ;  but  you  are  as  bad  yourself.  You 
are  worse ;  for  she  was  only  attracted  to  certain 
externals  of  the  truth,  and  you  are  convinced  of 
the  truth  itself.  Yes ;  you  are  now— and  you  are 
trying  to  make  believe  that  you  are  not ;  as  if  you 
could  get  rid  of  your  responsibility  by  looking  the 
other  way,  and  declaring  that  you  can't  see. 
There  now,  go  and  talk  to  the  man  you  said  you 
wanted  to  talk  to.  You  had  much  better.  You 
are  trifling  with  this  world  and  the  next.  I  dare 
say  he  can  get  you  a  vote,  if  he  doesn't  take  the 
measure  of  your  instability,  and  laugh  at  you  be- 
hind your  back — which  is  more  likely.  There  he 
is  bv  the  door.     Pray  go  and  talk  to  him." 

She  rose  with  emphasis  ;  even  the  folds  of  her 
dress  as  she  stood  still  for  an  instant,  with  her 
face  and  her  attention  expressively  directed  away 
from  him,  symbolized  the  meaning  of  her  words. 
Sherborne  got  up  slowly  and  disappeared  in  the 
crowd,  humiliated,  ashamed,  impressed  with  a 
sence  of  wrong-doing.  What  else  did  he  feel  ? 
^e  felt  an  inner  consciousness  of  something, 
which,  in  spite  of  a  strong  instinct  and  subUe 
suggestion  to  the  contrary,  claimed  his  obedience. 

"  Is  this  the  grace  of  God  ?  "  was  the  thought 
that  rushed  into  his  mind  with  a  speed  and  force 
analogous  to  that  of  lightning. 

Lady  F^eld  was  at  his  side  again  for  an 
instant:  his  guardian  angel  must  have  led  her 
round  the  other  room  and  suggested  what  she 
should  say. 

"  Don't,"  she  said,  "  don't  ask  yourself  such 
questions  as—'  Is  this  the  grace  of  God  ? '  '  Am  I 
resisting  grace  ? '  '  How  am  I  to  know  whether  it 
is  grace  or  not  ? '  Such  questions  would  never 
come  into  your  head  if  grace  were  not  really 
offi^red.  It  is  the  devil  that  puts  them  there  to 
tempt  you— oh  !  you  know  that  it  is." 

She  ghded  away  in  the  crowd,  but  her  words 
remained  with-  him,  and  the  echoes  of  bygone 
days,  when  she  was  "  the  ocean  to  the  river  of  hia 
thoughts,"  acted  subtly  on  his  heart,  disposing 
him  to  be  true  in  that  human  affection. 

How  long  would  this  last !  Let  those  answer  for 
its  permanjence  who  believe  in  the  power  of  senti« 
ment  to  create  a  supernatural  motive,  and  have 
never  experienced  or  witnessed  what  Anglican 
difficulties  can  do  to  mislead  the  intellect,  deceive 
the  heart,  and  paralyse  the  will. 

{JTo  be  continued,') 


CONSTANCY. 


There  is  a  flower,  and  it  doth  bloom 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade, 
In  Hope's  Meridian  sorrow's  gloom 

Its  beauty  ne'er  doth  fade. 
'Neath  Fortune's  smiles  and  frowns  the  same. 

In  chill  Adversity, 
'Tis  changeless  ever  as  its  name. 

For  it  is  Constancy. 

Anna  Theresa. 


FATHER  HAND,  THE  FOUNDER 
OF  ALL    HALLOWS   COLLEGE. 


'OMPARATIVELY  few  English,  or 
even  Irish  Catholics,  we  veotuce  to 
say,  are  aware  that  we  have  in  oor 
midst  the  largest  foreign  missioDaiy 
college  in  the  world,  All  Hallofs, 
Dublin,  founded  so  long  back  as  forty- three feiB 
ag:o;  and  less  still,  we  feel  sure,  is  knomtfits 
saintly  founder.  Father  John  Hand. 

This  may  be  attributed  to  the  quiet  and » 
ostentatious  way  with  which  the  holy  work  o{t& 
college  is  carried  on,  of  which  the  outside  pabk 
knows  nothing,  save  vvhen  a  list  of  the  names  4t 
its  students  who  have  been  recently  ordaioed; « 
who  have  just  taken  their  departure  for  Aoeiia 
or  the  colonies  appears  in  the  local  papers;  aai 
perhaps  to  the  fact  that  no  biography  of  Fathir 
Hand  has  been  published  until  this  preseot  year, 
1885,  nearly  forty  years  after  his  lamented  dcklh. 

It  is  from  the  beautifully  written  "Memoir of 
Father  Hani,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McDevitt,  one «t 
the  professors  of  the  All  Hallows,  just  puWishf^* 
that  we  gather  the  following  details  of  the 
and  work  of  this  great  servant  of  God. 

Father  Hand  was  bom  at   BoKes,  near  01 
castle,  in  August  1 807  ;  and  brought  up  not 
away  from  there,  amidst  the  rich  pastures  of 
County  Meath. 

His  family  was  an  ancient  one,  and  highly 
spected ;  and  connected  with  the  Plnoketts, 
of  whom  was  the  late  Dr.  Plunkett  of  thedi 
of  Meath,  a  family  which  has  furnished  so 
illustrious  members  to  the  Irish  Church  b 
gone  by. 

From  his  childhood  Father  Hand 
one   of    the    most    gentle    and   affecdooate 
natures.    He  would  join  heart  and  sool  iaj 
innocent  amusements  of  boys;  but  shrank r 
horror  from  their  wilder  sJ>oris,    Of  all  hcrf 
children  he  had  the  first  place  in  his  ^ 
regard:    and   he  returned  her^  love  wijkj 
a&ction.    His  tender  compassion  for  thl] 
of  his  poorer  brethren  soon  made  itself  C 
It  was  his  mother's  custom  to  give  ava^JI 
gratis  on  certain  days  to  the  poor  cotUcisi"' 
neighbourhood ;  and  he  it  was  who  distil! 
to  each  their  share ;  and  not  only  that ;  Wl 
would  obtain  from  his  mother  a  good  sopwj 
those  that  could  not  come,  and  would  r 
with  his  own  hands  to  their  cottages  a  < 
able  distance  away.  ^        . 

He  made  a  long  and  careful  preparation  for  I 
First  Communion,  which  took  place  when  he  f 
nine  years  old  ;  and  from  an  early  age  be  m» 
a  practice  to  fast  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fnal 
of  every  week  and  every  day  in  Lent. 

When  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  to  i 
schools  at  that  time,  it  must  be  remcBift 
being  few  and  far  between ;  and  very  sooo  { 
quick  parts  won  for  him  his  teacher's  f*^ 
whilst  so  great  was  his  fellow- schoUrs* 
for  him  that  they  used  to  call  him  "  the  Jf* 

Ever  attentive  at  church  and  atCatcdusaj 
piety  and  talents  quickly  brought  bun  imder  1 

•  Dublin  :M.H.  Gin  a  Se«. 
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notice  of  his  parish  priest,  Father  George 
Leonard,  whose  ^eat  favourite  he  soon  became. 

After  Sunday  Catechism  this  worthy  priest  had 
a  Bible  and  Church  History  Class  for  the  more 
advanced  children :  and  when  the  yearly  ex- 
amination on  these  subjects  came  off  young  John 
Hand  was  always  foremost.  **  To  the  History  of 
Ae  Bible  and  of  the  Church,"  Father  Leonard 
bas  left  it  on  record,  **  I  added  Cobbett's  '  History 
}f  the  Reformation,'  and  in  every  book  John  Hand 
ns  leader.  If  I  made  a  small  mistake  John 
Hand  was  willing  and  able  to  correct  me.  The 
Ml  would  be  appealed  to  and  John  was  in- 
wiably  found  to  be  correct." 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  with  such  a  deeply 
itfgious  disposition  young  Hand  early  felt  a 
location  for  the  priesthood;  can  we  feel  any 
difficulty  in  believing,  as  he  did,  that  one  Christ- 
lytide  he  heard  the  angel  announcing  the 
Wags  of  great  joy,  that  the  new-bom  Saviour 
lid  summoned  /iim  to  devote  himself  to  the  ser- 
WceoftheSahctuary. 

Transported  with  gratitude  for  such  an  astound- 
ng  favour,  he  immediately  confided  the  secret 
b  his  dear  mother.  Returning  thanks  to  God, 
*e  embraced  her  boy,  and  then  told  him  that  it 
ras  his  father's  intention  to  bind  him  to  some 
nainess  in  which  he  could  earn  money.  With 
i voice  choked  with  emotion,  he  cried :  •*  Mother, 
pumust  speak  for  me  to  him."  The  smile  on 
K  sweet  face,  and  the  tender  pressure  of  her 
land  told  him  that  his  cause  was  safe  so  far. 

But  her  pleadings  with  her  husband  were  with- 
rt  effect.  He  was  a  man  of  nigged  disposition  ; 
W  calling  his  son  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  much 
ttshness,  he  addressed  him  thus  :  ••  The  mother 
as  been  just  been  speaking  to  me  of  your  wish 
w  become  a  priest),  and  this  is  my  answer,  that 
pobegin  to  help  us  at  once.  It  is  rough  work 
pe  on  the  farm  ;  but  you  roust  do  it,  or  serve 
for  time  at  some  business,  for  the  family  is  a 
We  one.  The  wife  tried  in  vain  to  soften  her 
•sband's  resistance;  but  he  continued  inex- 
m)le  until  Father  Leonard  stood  before  him. 

Father  George,  as  he  was  popularly  called, 
W^anaple  opportunity  of  studying  the  character 

ais  "beloved  disciple,"  young  Hand,  and  of 

■^g  his  fitness  for  the  sacred  ministry.  He 
already  remarked :  *'  What  a  loss  it  would 

'to  bury  such  talent  as  his  in  a  farm,"  and 
he  heard  of  his  favourite's  call  to  the  priest- 
and  his  father's  inflexible  opposition  to  it, 

readily  promised  his  powerful  influence  to  gain 
consent.  And  the  father  did  yield  to  his 
or's  pressing  solicitations,  but  with  a  bad 

^ce.  **  When  John  Hand  was .  sixteen  years 
wrote    Father   George,   "his   father   con- 

itcd  to  his  going  to  a  classical  school,  on  Con- 
don, however,  that  his  mornings  and  evenings 
ohome  should  be  devoted  to  the  general  work  of 
pe  lann.  To  this  John  readily  agreed,  and 
pwre  school  and  after  his  return  he  did  more 
[^  any  lad  of  his  age  would  do  in  a  day; 
Rjl^ill  he  was  always  the  leader  of  his  class  in 

JBis  father  was  most  severe  in  exacting  a  strict 
Wmlnient  of  these  conditions ;  but  at  the  end  of 
we  years  his  opposition  melted,  and  he  con- 
«nted  to  his  son  attending  the  Navan  Seminary 


as  a  day  scholar,  but  still  regretting  that  he  had 
not  stopped  upon  the  farm. 

Young  Hand  was  nineteen  when  he  came  to. 
Navan  Seminary,  one  of  the  first  built  in  Ireland 
after  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws ;  and  here, 
too,  he  ltd  in  the  class,  though  having  to  make 
a  daily  journey  of  eight  miles  to  it,  often  under 
rain  and  snow. 

And  now  as  his  time  for  Reaving  Navan  was 
approaching,  another  trial  was  in  store  for  him. 
He  won  the  first  prize,  which  should  have  gained 
him  admittance  to  Maynooth  College ;  but  not 
bein^  an  intern  scholar,  he  was  passed  over,  and 
to  his  deep  and  painful  disappointment  he  had 
to  return  home  for  another  year. 

But  this  long  interim,  however,  was  not  bespent 
in  idleness.  An  opportunity  having  offered,  he 
learned  shorthand,  thinking  it  might  help  to  pay 
his  college  expenses,  when  sent,  as  he  hoped  to 
be,  b^  the  bishop,  to  Maynooth.  Providence  now 
manifestly  opened  up  a  way  for  him. 

About  this  time  an  assistant  Bursar,  one  who 
should  keep  the  college  accounts  and  superintend 
the  issuing  of  the  coUege  supplies,  was  required 
in  Maynooth  College.  The  president  havine 
spoken  on  the  subect  to  Bishop  Cantwell,  who  had 
known  young  Hand  at  Navan,  moved  by  a  super- 
natural impulse,  he  exclaimed :  **  Dr.  Montague, 
you  have  created  the  hour,  and  I  have  the  man.'^ 
That  man  was  John  Hand,  who  had,  meanwhile, 
become  a  paid  assistant  to  his  shorthand  teacher, 
and  he  was  at  once  appointed  to  the  post,  so 
wonderfully  and  unexpectedly  assigned  to  him,  in 
Maynooth  College,  which  he  entered  in  the  August 
of  1831. 

Strange  to  say,  the  first  greeting  which  the 
future  founder  of  All  Hallows  got  from  his 
fellow  students  at  Maynooth  was  the  very  reverse 
of  friendly.  Some  of  them  had  known  him  at 
Navan  seminary ;  and  now  they  found  him  placed 
anead  of  them  in  the  Divinity  class,  they  thought 
that  he  was  unduly  favoured  by  the  president; 
and  they  considered  his  position  as  Assistant 
Bursar  as  being  derogatory  to  one  coming  frook 
royal  Meath. 

Now,  the  strongest  expression  of  discontent  and 
disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  students  in  May- 
nooth, one,  happily,  of  rare  occurrence,  is  what  is 
known  as  scraping;  and  poor  Mr.  Hand  was 
subjected  to  its  ignominy,  although  so  entirely  un- 
deserving of  it. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  Divinity  class  was 
received  with  a  fierce  burst  of  scraping  by  the 
malcontents.  Startled  by  the  grating  noise  he 
quailed  for  a  moment ;  but  quickly  recovering  his 
balance  he  quietly  took  his  seat,  and  was  soon 
deep  in  noting  the  professor's  lecture,  as  if  nothing 
so  unkind  and  unjust  had  happened. 

Never  once  did  he  ever  afterwards  allude  to  this 
painful  episode,  or  utter  a  word  of  complaint 
against  the  movers  in  it,  a  proof,  if  any  were 
wanted,  of  his  sublime  spirit  of  Christian  forgive- 
ness. 

And  in  order  not  to  provoke  any  unfriendly 
feeling  in  the  future,  he  went  so  far  as  to  with- 
draw from  competing  fcith  the  prizemen  of  the 
college. 

But  this  later  action  did  not  meet  with  the  af)- 
proval  of  Father  George  ;   and,  yielding  to  his 
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TetDonatrances,  he  promised  him  not  only  to  com- 
pete but  to  win  a  prize  in  his  last  year  of  collei^e 
life. 

The  year  passed,  and  John  Hand,  with  all  the 
duties  of  Under- Bursar,  was  called  to  the  second 
premium. 

'•  Many  who  did  not  know  him  when  young," 
Father  Leonard  relates,  "thought  his  talents 
were  only  passable.  I  do  not  wonder  at  this ;  for 
S.  Ignatius  never  was  more  anxious  to  conceal  his 
virtues  than  John  Hand  his  talents." 

His  inner  fife  in  Maynooth  was.  in  its  fulness, 
iknown  only  to  God  alone.  His  mortification  of 
T)ody  and  spirit ;  his  long  watching  before  the 
Tabernacle ;  all  this  and  more  were  known  of  him 
in  the  college ;  and  ode  grand  memory  he  left 
T)ehind  him  in  Maynooth  was  his  beautiful  prac- 
tice of  doins^  everythinjir  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner. In  Maynooth,  Father  Hand  received  the 
strong  milk  which  nourished  him  into  becoming 
the  great  apostle  of  Erin*s  exiled  sons  in  foreign 
lands. 

Therefore  it  is  that  All  Hallows  shall  ever 
^reet  Maynooth  in  the  the  words  of  the  Canticle 
4>/ Canticles :  "My  sister,  thou  art  the  fountain 
of  gardens ;  the  well  of  living  waters,  which  run 
VivSi  a  strong  stream  from  Lebanon." 

Father  Hand's  ruling  principle  of  ever  selecting 
the  more  perfect  of  two  courses,  now  determined 
iiim  to  leave  the  college  of  Maynooth  forthwith. 

In  the  year  1833,  ^  band  of  young  priests  had 
left  Maynooth  in  order  to  revive  in  Ireland  the 
chiving  of  "  Missions,**  which  S.  Vincent  de  Paul 
had  first  introduced  into  that  country,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Pope  Innocent  X.,  in  the  year  1646,  with 
such  success  that  though  the  eight  missionaries 
-whom  he  sent  over  were  able  to  remain  but  a  few 
years,  and  visit  a  few  places,  only,  it  is  on 
record,  that  they  heard  no  less  than  80,000 
general  Confessions. 

The  late  lamented  Dean  Dowley  was  he  who 
started  this  revival  of  the  Missions  in  Ireland. 
Dean  in  Maynooth  College,  his  burning  zeal  for 
the  saving  of  souls  was  not  contented  with  the 
training  of  good  pastors,  but  led  him  on,  together 
with  a  number  of  his  students  from  Maynooth,  to 
becoming  members  of  the  order  of  priests  founded 
by  S.  Vincent  de  Paul  under  the  name  of  "  Con- 
legation  of  the  Mission  "  (sometimes  called 
Lazarists  from  the  mother  house  S.  Lazore, 
Paris). 

The  new  Irish  branch  of  this  order  opened  a 
school  in  Dublin,  in  addition  to  their  special 
work  of  giving  missions  through  the  country  ;  and, 
shortly  after,  Castleknock  became  their  head- 
quarters. 

Whilst  in  Maynooth,  Mr.  Hand  had  conceived 
a  great  admiration  for  these  Fathers  ;  and,  after 
leaving  Maynooth  in  June,  1835.  he  went  straight 
to  Castleknock.  Here  he  was  ordained  priest  on 
the  13th  December,  1835.  But  still  he  did  not 
loin  the  Vincentian  Fathers,  although  he  shared 
in  their  apostolic  labours  in  Dublin  with  the  most 
burning  zeal. 

He  taught  in  their  day-school  at  Usher*s  Quay, 
for  neariy  two  years ;  and  when  Archbishop  Mur> 
ray  handed  over  Phibsboro',  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Dublin,  to  the  Vincentians,  he  worked  with  un- 
wearying zeal  as  a  priest  there,  giving  the  best 


part  of  his  days  to  hearing  Confessions,  aai 
preaching  often.  His  style  of  preaching  «■ 
easy  and  dignified,  and  went  direct  to  the  beiC 
of  his  listeners.  His  wonderful  earnestness,  lb; 
impressive  manner,  his  truthful,  modest  £h| 
gave  him  complete  sway  over  those  who  he4 
him.  He  was  now  in  the  freshness  of  a  1 
thirty-two,  and  was  remarked  for  the  benevaleri 
expression  of  his  countenance.  He  was  abnetf 
middle  height,  but  not  commanding  in 
for  he  allowed  his  head  and  shoulders  to 
His  bearing  and  address  were  those  ofi 
priest. 

He  possessed,  besides,  a  marvellous  facilkf 
preaching,    which   may  have    been    doc  to 
earnest  and  exclusive  study  of  the  sacred 
tures. 

And  now  the  time  was  close  at  hand,  when 
glorious  thought  of  that  which  was  to  be  the 
event  of  his  life— the  foundation  of  the  F< 
Missionary  College  at  All  Hallows  first 
his  mind.    "It  was  at  Phibsboro","  writes 
MacNamara  of  the  Irish  College  at  Paris.  " 
Father  Hand  conceived  the  idea  of  a  college 
the  Foreign  Missions.      It  was  iaspired  ^ 
Association  for  the    Propagation   of  the  Fi 
which,  at  that  period  (1838),  was  first  introdi 
into  Ireland,  and  a   branch  opened  at  *** 
boro'." 

The  "Annals  of  the  Association"  kindled  all 
enthusiasm  of  his  nature.    Turning  to  the 
wanderings  of  the  missionaries  in  the  great 
land  of  the  West,  he  thought  of  the  scat 
children  of  his  own  race  and  creed  driven 
exile   through    famine,   persecution,   and 
laws.     He    saw   them   by  the   mighty  ri«« 
America,  like   the    Jews  in  their  captivity, 
• '  sat  upon  the  rivers  of  Babylon ,  and  wtpt^ii 
they  remembered  Sion,**    He  followed  themii 
the  region  of  the  Southern  Cross,  into  the 
and  the  mine ;  and  he  found  them  be^iaf  I 
Bread  of  Life,  but  no  missionary  to  break  s 
them.     His  thoughts  travelled  back   near '^ 
and  among  the  population  that  thronged  " 
and  Scotland's  great  cities,   thousands 
Irish  Catholics  were  heard  calling  for  ai 
priest. 

One  night  he  went  to  bed,  excited  by  thi« 
flection,  and  dreamt  of  the  poor  Catholic  a  _^ 
from  Ireland.  Their  cry  of  spiritual  distr* 
sounded  startling  in  his  sleep.  //  seemed  to  cs^ 
vey  to  him  a  message  from  God  iosendthtM 
missionaries  ;  and  he  resolved  to  do  so.         ^ 

Father  Hand  believed  firmly  that  the  spiritw 
wants  of  a  people  were,  as  a  rule,  best  cared  for 
by  priests  of  their  own  race.  Therefore,  te 
prayed  for  light  and  aid  in  his  heaven-iospirw 
project  of  sending  forth  Irish  missionaries  to  b» 
exiled  fellow-countrymen. 

The  proper  material  for  his  purpose  ^  » 
hand  ;  it  only  needed  to  be  moulded ;  and  this  » 
felt  sure  could  be  done  by  establishing  M* 
Dublin  a  College  for  the  Foreign  Missions.  ^^ 

All  the  resources  of  his  mind  were  now  **"PJ^ 
in  drawing  up  a  plan  to  give  practical  ?®^^ 
his  inspirarions ;  and  the  document  in  which  tnfl 
plan  was  sketched  out,  though  hastily  P".^^ 
gether,  shows,  by  its  scope  and  spirit,  evidet* 
marks  of  a  guidance  from  on  high. 
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Passing  over  its  minute  details  as  to  the  pro- 
osed  number  of  students,  and  how  they  were  to  be 
inported;  and  what  wav  he  hoped  to  get  the 
Mlcge  built,  we  shall  only  give  two  paragraphs 
hich  strike  the  key-note  of  the  character  that 
le  superiors  and  students  of  his  college  were  to 
)55ess. 

1.  **  Nothing  shall  be  left  undone  to  secure  the 
rvices  of  pious,  learned  and  experienced  supe- 
irsand  professors,  whose  example  as  well  as 
)rd  may  edify  and  instruct  the  students ;  so  as 
form  them  to  virtue  and  give  tone  and  temper 
the  college. 

2.  "As  piety  is  equally,  even  more,  necessary 
c  a  priest  than  learning,  the  students'  time  shall 
$so  divided  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  margin  for 
Kcoltivation  of  piety  and  learning,  both  being 
bnhtely  necessary  for  a  good  priest." 

Kor  did  he  forget  the  necessary  fact  that  the 
dests  educated  in  his  college  should  be  of  gentle- 
kn^  manners. 

Full  of  his  ereat  project,  yet  almost  daunted  by 
(  ma^itude,  he  sought  for  sympathy  and 
nnsel  from  th  -se  around  him,  but  only  to  meet 
th  coldness  ai  i  derision. 
Be  had  about  this  period  been  appointed  by 
5an  Dowling,  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop 
Dublin,  Dr.  Murray,  to  attend  the  Training 
hools  of  the  Irish  National  School  Board  in 
iblin,  in  order  to  instruct  the  Catholic  teachers 
bg  trained  there  how  to  explain  the  Catechism 
ibe  children  of  the  schools  which  they  were 
bsequently  to  take  charge  of.  His  remarkable 
ccess  in  this  delicate  task  was  much  appre- 
i}ed  hj  Archbishop  Murray ;  and  from  him,  at 
3gth,  Father  Hand  decidea  on  seeking  counsel 
tn  reference  to  the  enterprise,  which  his  friends 
td  pronounced  to  be  rash  in  the  extreme.  He 
lied  early  one  morning,  in  1840,  at  the  arch- 
ihop's  residence,  and  was  received  by  him  with 
*rked  attention.  The  purport  of  his  visit,  he 
plained,  was  to  ask  his  grace's  advice  on  a 
^tter  which  was  causing  him  much  anxiety, 
uoely,  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  the 
location  of  missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
"«y  creature,  but  especially  to  minister  to  the 
^r  Irish  Catholics  abroad,  who  were  dying  of 
pitual  hunger.  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  how 
l^idea  of  it  came  into  his  mind  :  pointed  out  its 
'^cy ;  showed  that  it  was  not  a  thing  taken 
9.00  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  one  to 
*"cb  he  had  given  much  prayer  and  thought  by 
Night  as  well  as  by  day;  and  after  reading 
>(  to  the  archbishop  the  rough  plan  he  had 
rawn  up,  by  which  he  hoped  to  found  the 
^jles^,  he  concluded  by  asking  his  grace  to  give 
Ms  blessing  and  approval.  Dr.  Murray  listened 
>  Dim  with  the  keenest  iqierest.  He  then  pointed 
^^  the  difficulties  of  founding  such  a  college  in  so 
^^  a  country  as  Ireland,  and  finally  he,  too, 
ronounced  it  to  be  a  dream.  This  pronounce- 
'^t,  coming  from  so  high  a  quarter  was  a  great 
low  to  Father  Hand.  But  with  a  full  heart  he 
Tv  ^^  ^^^  archbishop  atter  this  manner: 
^vell,  your  grace,  if  this  be  a  dream,  I  feel 
I^J^nd  to  state  humbly  but  seriously,  that  it  is 
^^cam  in  which  I  saw  my  Catholic  fellow- 
o^nirymen  abroad  in  the  attitude  of  those  Irish 
^^^^\&  whom  S.  Patrick  saw  in  a  vision  stretch* 


ing  forth  their  hands  and  imploring  the  holy 
vouth  to  come  and  baptize  them.  I,  too,  have 
had  a  message  from  heaven ;  and,  therefore,  my 
firm  belief  is,  that  God  will  yet  place  your  grace 
by  my  side  in  carrying  out  the  sacred  trust  con- 
fided to  me."  The  touching  character  of  his 
reply,  and  the  earnest  heart  with  which  it  was 
spoken  so  moved  the  heart  of  the  holy  prelate,, 
that  from  this  moment  out  Archbishop  Murray 
warmly  espoused  the  proposal  for  a  Foreiga 
Missionary  College  at  Dublin. 

Acting  under  his  advice.  Father  Hand  addressed 
a  letter,  dated  30th  December,  1840,  to  all  the 
Irish  bishops,  apprising  them  of  his  intention  of 
founding  the  college,  and  asking  their  blessing^ 
and  their  approval  of  the  undertaking. 

Like  most  men  who  have  a  task  to  perform. 
Father  Hand  had  to  encounter  most  serious 
opposition  ;  but  the  firm  belief  that  his  work  was 
of  God,  sustained  him  against  every  difficulty. 
Fortified  by  the  archbishop's  support  Father 
Hand  began  already  to  make  preparations  for  the 
establishment  of  the  college. 

His  first  concern  was  to  secure  the  aid  of  a  few 
learned  and  holy  priests,  ready  to  labour  with  hin^ 
for  no  earthly  remuneration  than  "  food  and  rai- 
ment.'' and  prepared  to  form  themselves  into  a 
community  for  the  establishment  and  direction  of 
the  college ;  in  whose  deliberations  chanty  was  ever 
to  be  scrupulously  observed  ;  who  were  not  evet> 
to  look  forward  to  vacation  after  their  year's  toil ; 
and  who  were  to  pray  and  even  eat  with  the 
students,  giving  them,  ever,  an  example  of  holi* 
ness  and  self-denial. 

flo  be  continued,) 


THE    DUMB    LOVER   AND 
PHYSICIANS.* 


HIS 


N  the  castle  of  Montcaller,  not  far 
distant  from  Turin,  there  lived  the 
widow  of  one  of  the  principal  cheva- 
liers  of  that  country.  She  was  young,, 
beautiful  and  accomplished,  and  her 
excellent  conduct  shed  a  lustre  o'f  virtue  over  her 
personal  graces.  So  simple  was  her  behaviour, 
that  she  seemed  to  have  been  all  her  life  the  in» 
habitant  of  a  village  rather  than  of  a  court,  and 
determining  upon  her  never  again  marrying,  she 
retained  only  one  domestic,  and  lived  in  a  small 
country  house.  Here  she  employed  herself  in  the 
humblest  duties,  seldom  allowed  herself  to  be  seei» 
except  in  going  to  Mass,  apd  lived  in  a  manner 
quite  below  her  proper  condition. 

It  is  the  custom  in  that  country  for  the  ladies^ 
in  time  of  peace,  to  entertain  any  illustrious 
strangers,  who  may  happen  to  be  travellings 
through  it,  with  all'  the  attentions  of  domestic 
hospitality ;  but  Finea,  the  name  of  our  heroine, 
abhored  this  custom,  and  made  her  solitude  a 
pretext  for  avoiding  the  intrusion  of  company. 
But  about  this  time  there  arrived  at  Montcaller 
the  cavalier  whose  misfortune  is  the  subject  of  our 
story.    He  was  a  knight  famous  for  his  valour 
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and  address,  and  had  come  hither  on  some  im- 
portant pablic  business.  Having  completed  this, 
ne  went  on  the  morning  before  he  returned  home 
to  hear  Mass  in  the  cnurch  usually  attended  by 
Finca.  He  saw  her,  was  struck  with  her  beauty 
and  still  more  with  the  report  of  her  wisdom  and 
accomplishments.  He,  in  fact,  became  passion- 
ately in  love  with  her,  and  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  things  difficulties  only  increased  his 
devotion.  He  hastened  to  Turin,  completed  his 
official  duties,  and  then  returned  to  Montcaller  to 
I^rsue  the  conquest  of  Finea's  heart. 

He  spent  several  days  in  reconnoitreing,  but  his 
mistress  never  made  her  appearance  except  in 
her  walk  to  church,  and  if  at  any  time  he  at- 
tempted to  address  her  as  the  customs  of  the 
time  permitted,  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
bands  and  would  thus  forbid  conversatidn.  Piqued 
beyond  bearing  at  this,  the  knight's  affection 
only  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  He  used 
every  art  of  a  lover,  enlarged  his  presents  as  his 
hopes  decreased,  and  the  more  severely  she  re- 
pulsed him  the  more  earnest  was  he  in  his  suit, 
cut  neither  presents,  attentions,  nor  patience 
availed  anything  with  the  widow.  The  miser- 
able lover  was  unable  either  to  obtain  the  least 
sign  of  success  or  to  direct  his  thoughts  for 
a  moment  from  his  design.  He  lost  his  appetite, 
sleep  fled  his  eyes,  and  he  fell  into  a  sickness. 
The  physicians  not  discovering  the  seat  of  the 
disuse  could  apply  no  remedy,  and  he  went  step 
by  step  towards  the  grave. 

While  in  this  condition  he  was  visited  by  a 
friend  of  his,^  a  knight  of  Espoleto.  To  him 
Lelio,  our  hero,  related  this  stoiy  of  his  love  and 
the  cause  of  his  sickness,  dwelling  on  the  cruelty 
of  his  mistress  which  would  no  doubt  cause  his 
death.  The  knight  of  Espoleto,  finding  the 
origin  of  his  illness,  said  to  him  affectionately : 

"  Lelio,  trust  the  affair  of  your  love  in  my 
hands.  Fear  not  but  that  I  shall  discover  some 
method  for  bringing  this  lacy  to  a  more  tractable 
state  of  mind.'' 

"  I  ask  no  more,"  replied  the  sick  man,  "  th^n 
that  ^ou  should  speak  to  her  and  tell  her  the 
condition  into  which  her  cruelty  has  thrown  me, 
for  I  think  if  she  knew  it  she  would  not  be  iu- 
exorable.  But  tell  me,  how  do  you  intend 
proceeding?  I  have  employed  both  entreaties 
and  stratagems  to  obtain  only  one  hour's  inter- 
view, yet  without  success." 

"Attend  to  your  recovery,"  said  his  friend, 
"and  leave  everything  else  to  me." 

Lelio  was  content  with  the  promise  of  his 
friend,  and  in  a  few  days,  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  physicians,  was  in  a  condition  to  leave  his 
chamber.  The  natives  of  Espoleto  are  all  great 
talkers,  and  endowed  with  a  ready  wit ;  they  are 
omnipotent  in  words,  gesticulations  and  pro- 
testations, by  which  they  make  all  whom  they 
address  converts  to  their  persuasions. 

Lelio' s  friend  was  one  of  these,  and  not  forget- 
ting his  promise  he  set  about  fulfilling  it  in  the 
best  manner  possible.  As,  in  addition  to  their 
occupation  already  mentioned,  the  Espoletons 
are  celebrated  for  their  traffic  in  all  feminine 
curiosities,  he  thought  he  might  make  use  of  this 
circumstance  to  accomplish  his  design.  He  ac- 
cordingly bought  a  basket,  furnished  it  with  wares 


and  set  out  for  his  destination.     On  arriving  before 
Finea's  house,   he  loudly  recounted  his  list  of 
articles ;  and  the  lady,  hearng  the  noise,  stepp^ 
to  the  door  herself,  and  beckoned  him  with  her 
hand.    The  pedlar  was  not  backward  in  accept- 
ing the  invitation  ;  and  when  he  had  entered  die 
house,  taking  advantage  of  his  assumed  age.  be 
began  to  converse  with  great  ease  and  garr^lims- 
ness.    The  lady  put  her  hand  into  the  basket 
and  having  shown  great  skill   in  her  ju^neot 
of  the  different  Articles,  at  last  fixed  her  atten- 
tion on  a  piece  of  valuable  and  very  beaafifal 
stuff,  saying  that  if  phe  could  she  would  havepe- 
chased  the  whole  of  it. 

"Senora,"  said  the  pedlar,  "take  the  whole, 
ask  not  the  price  of  this  or  anjrthing  else  here; 
all  is  at  your  service.  I  am  sufficiently  paid  it 
finding  that  they  are  agreeable  to  your  taste." 

"  Heavens,"  said  the  lidy,  "  I  require  notluQC 
but  what  I  can  pay  for ;  women  like  me  must  not 
receive  thin^^s  for  nothing;  tell  me  the  price,! 
pray  you,  it  is  not  right  you  should  be  so  liberal 
of  your  property  and  labour." 

^*  If,"  rejoined  the  pedlar,  "you  have  a  heart , 
as  generous  as  your  countenance  is  beautifiil,  jfm 
will  receive  what  I  offer  as  coming  from  one  wbt 
desires  to  consecrate  them  on  the  altar  of  jo^ 
beauty."  j 

Finea,  on  hearing  this  blushed  like  a  rose.' 
opening  its  young  Duds  to  the  first  May  sa% 
Looking  at  the  supposed  pedlar  she  said :  ^ 

"  You  astonish  me  much  by  speaking  as 
do.    I  should  like  to  know  to  what  purpose 
thus  address  me,  since  I  am  persuaded  you 
under  an  error  and  mistake  the  person  to 
you  are  sent." 

Then  without  changing  his  appearance, 
with  eyes  bent  downwards  he  spoke  of  the 
ings  which  her  disdain  had  caused  to  Ldio, 
passionately  he  loved  her,  and  how  no  one  ii 
world  possessed  greater  accomplishments, 
be  found  in  the  court  of  Turin  with  more 
valour,   courtesy,  affability.    At  length 
ceeded  so  well  that  Finea  agreed  to  give 
a  secret  interview,  appointing  both  the  tidK 
place. 

Lelio  was  delighted  with  his  friend's 
and  hastened  at  the  appointed  time  to  the 
assigned  by  Finea,  was  conducted  by  her,  io 
pany  with  a  domestic  into  a  low  back  a]^ 
but  which  was  sufficiently  large  to  hinder 
versation  from  being  heard  by  the  servant, 
was  sent  to  the  farther  part  of  it.  Lelio  begaa 
declaring  his  intentions  with  eyes  full  of  love 
tenderness,  saying  how  much  he  had  suffered  for 
sake,  and  supplicating  her  to  have  pity  on  fc 
which  if  she  granted  would  purchase  his  mdfttlC 
for  ever.  She  replied  that  she  was  a  widow,  tM 
she  had  ceased  to  think  of  love ;  that  she  aoV 
only  regarded  the  services  of  religion,  and  thtf 
there  were  many  more  beautiful  women  ondertf 
sucti  restraints.  At  last,  after  much  reasooil^- 
the  poor  lover  seeing  that  he  was  fati^ng  bift' ' 
self  in  vain,  and  that  she  was  determined  iMt  ■ 
give  him  any  comfort,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  wm 
almost  ready  to  die.  said  :  ^ 

"  Since  I  see  I  must  resign  all  hope  of  dI^jW 
rhat  I  am  doomed  to  suffer  the  extremity  of  fti$tfft 
[  have  still  one  means  left  of  proffering  ay  i^ 
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quest :  it  is  tbat  you  would  grant  me  peace  for  the 
sake  of  our  common  country." 

The  lady  sought  a  moment  to  reply. 

"I  question/'  she  said  at  length,  "  if  youi  love, 
Seoor  Lelio,  be  as  great  as  you  siay.  But  to  try 
it  you  shall  swear  to  observe  one  request  which  1 
will  make,  and  which  if  you  religiously  fulfil  you 
shall  obtain  my  regard  in  return.' 

The  iocautious  cavalier  solemnly  swore  to  do 
whatever  Finea  should  require  and  besought  her 
to  declare  her  wishes. 

"  Senor  Lelio,"  she  said,  "  I  grant  your  petition 
and  you  roust  fulfil  mine  according  to  ^rour  solemn 
oath.  Tbat  which  I  require  you  then  is,  that,  for 
the  space  of  three  years  you  6peak  no  more  with 
Mf  homan  being,  neither  man  nor  woman — that 
intius  space  you  live  as  if  you  were  dumb." 

Wonderful  that  thus,  at  the  feet  of  a  woman, 
tbe  spoil  of  her  dexterity,  should  have  fallen  all 
Ac  wisdom  and  valour  of  a  knight.  Lelio  was  for 
ft  Domeot  thunderstruck  at  his  mistress's  de- 
ftaod,  which  appeared  mad  and  foolish  and 
abost  impossible  to  be  observed.  However, 
ha?ii^  taken  a  most  solemn  oath,  he  determined 
OD  fulfilling  the  promise.  Having,  therefore, 
nade  signs  with  bis  hand,  placing  it  upon  his 
south,  and  thus  assuring  the  lady  of  his  inten- 
tioo,  he  departed  after  a  similar  farewell,  to  his 
home. 

Cootiouing  firm  in  the  same  determination  to 
ilserve  his  oath  inviolably,  he  pretended  to  have 
kcome  suddenly  dumb,  a  misfortune  for  which 
1^  was  greatly  pitied  b^  all  who  knew  him.  From 
llontcaDer  he  went  to  Turin,  and  thence  proceeded 
eFerrara,  still  pretendins;  to  be  suffenng  under 
9SS  of  speech,  where  his  rame  as  one  of  the  most 
tccomphshed  and  bravest  of  chevaliers  had  pro- 
leededhim.  The  duke  invited  him  to  his  court, 
Aere  his  noble  bearing  won  him  the  respect  of 
k  courtiers  and  the  admiratian  of  the  ladies. 
{e  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the 
Uce  good  service  by  his  knightly  (prowess,  and 
kwar  in  which  the  prince  was  engaged  had  no* 
loner  terminated  than  he  bestow^i  the  highest 
Ooours  on  the  eood  chevalier  for  his  aid.  But 
athis  account  his  sorrow  for  the  affliction  under 

Icb  be  laboured  was  all  the  greater,  and  he 
ained  that  no  means  should  be  left  untried 
recovery.  He,  therefore,  made  it  known 
gh  Italy,  at  all  'times  celebrated  for  its 
us  of  med[icine,  that  whoever  could  discover 
f  remedy  for  the  dumb  knight  should  receive  a 
i^ard  of  fifty  thousand  florins,  but  to  prevent 
ieless  trouble,  that  they  who  failed  should  forfeit 
I  much  or  be  imprisoned  in  default  of  payment. 
loroerous  were  the  unfortunate  physicians  who 
nployed  all  the  resources  of  their  art  in  vain, 
flu  repented  in  prison  of  ever  having  made  the 
ttempt. 

At  length,  Finea,  secretly  8ur6  of  success  offered 
9  eflFect  the  cure  ;  but  all  the  courtiers  ridiculed 
he  idea  of  a  woman  performing  a  cure  in 
rhicb  so  many  learned  men  had  failed.  The 
wlu,  however,  determined  on  making  the  ezperi- 
oent  of  her  skill,  and  directed  her  to  be  shown 
Qe  apartment  of  Lelio  which  was  in  the  most  re*> 
ired  part  of  the  palace. 

Fioea,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the  ardour 
?bicb  she  had,  it  may  be  supposed,  expected. 


The  knight  armed  himself  with  reason  and  reso- 
lution, and  resisted  every  approach  to  tender- 
ness, with  the  suspicion  that  she  had  been 
attracted  by  the  reward  rather  than  by  love  and 
compassion  for  him.  He  called  to  mind  also  the 
greatness  of  the  affection  he  had  shown  her,  and 
the  cruel  manner  in  which  she  had  treated  him, 
having  a  little  cooled  his  feelings  by  these 
means  he  determined  upon  taking  vengeance 
upon  her  for  her  cruelty,  and  making  her  suffer 
in  turn. 

Finea,  therefore,  having  saluted  him  courteously 
without  receiving  the  expected  reply,  said  : 

'•  Senor  Lelio,  do  you  not  know  me  ?  Do  you 
not  see  that  I  am  the  lady  to  whom  you  a  little 
time  since  made  so  many  professions  of  love, 
Finea?" 

He  answered  by  signs  that  he  knew  her  well, 
but  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  had  not  the 
power  to  speak. 

Finea  answered  him  a  little  anxiously,  that  she 
absolved  him  from  his  oath,  that  she  would  keep 
her  promise,  and  excuse  him  the  half  year  still 
wanting  to  complete  the  period  of  his  silence,  that 
she  had  come  to  Ferrara  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
doing  this,  and  giving  him  a  full  assurance  of  her 
affection.  To  all  which  Lelio  gave  no  reply  but 
by  touching  his  tongue  and  sorrowfully  shrugging 
up  his  shonlders. 

The  lady,  seeing  the  resolution  of  Lelio,  was 
at  a  loss  what  to  do ;  for  neither  tears,  promises 
nor  entreaties  were  able  to  effect  the  mhracle  she' 
had  boasted  herself  capable  of  performing.  At 
last  she  was  obliged  to  retire  unsuccessful,  and 
in  default  of  paying  the  fine  was  thrown  into 
prison  with  the  rest. 

After  this  occurr^ce,  the  cavalier,  well  satisfied 
with  the  revenge  he  had  taken,  presented  him 
self  before  the  duke  and  loosening  his  tied  up 
tongue  told  him  the  whole  histoi^  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  his  long  silence.  He  then 
besought  him  to  free  the  persons  who  had  been  so' 
unjusU^  confined  on  his  account,  and  rep4id  them 
for  their  sufferings  with  ample  gifts.  Finea  was 
then  sent  for,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  court 
Lelio  said: 

**  Well  do  you  know,  senora,  how  long  and  how 
faithfully  I  served  you  and  how  truly  I  deserved  to 
obtain  that  return  which  the  highest  lady  in  the 
land  fails  not  to  give  her  faithfill  lover ;  well  do 
you  know  also  how  little  was  the  reward  I  received 
for  my  great  toil,  and  how  you  obliged  me  by  an ' 
oath  to  three  years'  silence.    And  now,  although 
your  rigour  deserved  a  greater  punishment  than 
you  have  received  I  am  determined  to  use  my ' 
power  with  lenity;  and  I,  therefore,  publicly  say 
that  you  ou^ht  to  receive  the  reward  for  my  cure, 
and  I  supplicate  his  highness  to  give  it  you  for  a ' 
dowry ;  and  to  permit  me  to  espouse  you,  hoping 
that  in  future  you  will  be  more  courteous  and 
tractable." 

The  duke  and  all  his  courtiers  greatly  applauded 
the  address  of  Lelio,  and  his  highness  immediately 
ordered  the  fifty  thousand  flonns  to  be  given  to 
Finea,  as  being  rightly  due  to  her  for  the  cure  of 
I  Lelio.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  all  due 
rejoicing,  and  Lelio  was  persuaded  to  settle  in 
Ferrara,  where  he  spent  his  days  with  Finea  in 
peace  and  happiness.  j 
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ON  SENDING  DOGS  TO  SCHOOL. 


IHE  working  man  who  held  that  his 
dog  would  not  speak  solely  because 
ha  feared  that  the  result  would  have 
been  "  his  getting  sent  out  to  work 
for  his  own  living"  may  boast  that 
he  IS  now  in  the  distinguished  corapany  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock  and  other  great  Zoologists  of  the 
British  Association,  who  appear  to  hold  that  dogs 
can  be  taught  anything  except  to  read  and  write  t 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
stated  that  it  was  surprising  how  little  we  knew 
about  the  nature  of  animals.  This  he  attribuied 
to  the  fact  that  hitherto  we  had  tried  to  teach 
animals,  rather  than  to  learn  from  them.  We 
tried,  for  instance,  to  make  the  dog  understand 
us,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  understand  the 
dog.  Sir  John  thought  it  might  be  desirable 
to  adopt,  with  regard  to  the  dog,  some  such 
system  as  was  pursued  with  deaf* mures,  and  espa- 
'  cially  by  Dr.  Howe,  fie  described  the  course  he 
had  taken  in  the  case  of  a  black  poodle  named 
Van,  He  prepared  pieces  of  cardboard,  on  which 
he  printed  words  such  as  ''food,*'  "water,'' 
•*  lea,"  and  no  one  who  had  seen  Van  look  along 
the  row  of  cards  and  pick  out  ihe  one  he  wanted 
cnuld  doubt  that  he  was  able  to  distinjjuish  the 
different  words,  and  understand  that  bringing  a. 
card  was  equivalent  to  a  request.  The  card  was 
certainly  not  recognised  by  scent,  because  he 
prepared  a  number  of  each.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  induce  Van  to  pick  out  a  corresponding  card 
to  the  one  shown  to  him  from  others  placed  on 
the  floor,  but  the  dog  did  not  grasp  the  idea.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  bow  far  dogs 
were  capable  of  arithmetical  ideas.  He  had 
made  attempts  to  test  his  dogs  in  this  respect, 
but  at  present  had  only  made  a  commence- 
ment 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  so  well  known  for  his  suc- 
cessful training  of  bees  that  his  present  proposal 
to  take  the  dog  in  hand  with  a  view  to  the  jro* 
provement  of  his  social  and  intellectual  condition 
IS  sure  of  a  respectful  hearing  and  interested 
attention.  He  proposes  to  treat  the  dog  on  the 
deaf-mute  system.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  mental  processes  in  the  dog  and  the  genuine 
human  savage  differ  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind  I 

Most  of  us  have  seen  troops  of  performing  dogs 
and  been  astonished  at  their  tricks,  and  well  dis- 
ciplined conduct ;  but,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of 
Missionaries  and  travellers,  and  commonsMse 
goes,  the  ''inferior"  races  of  mankind,  the  so- 
called  "  savages,"  are,  on  trial,  proved  capable 
of  something  more— of  absorbing  all  the  book- 
learning  that  anyone  has  as  yet  endeavoured  to 
bestow. 

The  dog  has  great  native  sagacity  ;  and,  there- 
fore, starts  fitted  to  take  some  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  proposes 
to  put  in  his  way— we  hope  not  until  all  that  can 
be  done,  both  individually  and  publicly,  has  been 
effected  for  undeveloped  members  of  our  own 
species* 
.    A  dog  can  be    taught    to  understand    many 


simple  propositions  of  bis  master^  lacg^e- ; 
changing  the  language  with  the  mastef.  or  the 
locality,     ThuSt   we    are   told,  when  recetitly  i 
Cheviot  shepherd  took  service  in  Denmark  it  na  ' 
the  dog  and  not  his  master  who  first  acquired  tK- 
power  of   understanding  the  Jutland    peasiij 
around  him  ;  and  the  Spanish  dog  ^htn  tria. 
ported  from  the   Peninsula  to  Morocco  spedjt 
picks  up  enough  of  "  Arabic  "  to  make  his  iew 
service  easy.     No  doubt,  the  phrases  u^bi 
dog  are  mere  arbitrary  sounds  to  be  folloi^^f 
certain  acts— phrases  with  which  experiena  W 
associated  certain  acts.     But  some  dogs  mk 
more   than    perform   this  kind  of  service.  1^. 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  for  example,  telk  ug  of  a*(ifc 
which,  ovorhearing  a  "  herd "  lament  tobis wiieiii 
inability  to  get  the  sheep  home,  owing  toisajt 
storm,  started  from  the  house,  without  iny  m 
being  aware  of  his  absence,  and  returned  b  ^ 
time  with  the  flock,  although  there  was  nothitf 
in   his  former  experience— nothing,  indeed,  k! 
the  conversation — which  could  have  dictated  sua 
a  course  of  action. 

The  tales,  apocryphal  or  verified,  that  fiil  « 
story  books  are  many  of  them  more  striking  t\m 
this  ;  but  Sir  John  Lubbock's  black  poodle  ittft 
his  caries^  and  his  arithmetical  processes*  mx| 
be  describiid  not  only  as  beating  the  ZlXvA 
Shepherd's  collie  but  as  almost  banging  Banihir- 
A  dog  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  X"^ 
civilisation  in  which  he  dwells*  He  is,  iilr  Jiii 
master,  subject  to  ** moral  variations.'*  Ht  a 
cunnings  mean  or  magnanimous,  thrifty  or  wa«^ 
fuL  In  proof  that  his  '*  blind  Instinct  is  '-*^ 
ligence,'*  a  recent  writer  quotes  his  l&sm^. 
**  only  possible  after  a  process  of  ratiodnaticw' 
in  burying  such  food  as  he  cannot  devour* 
may  be  proYident  to  hide  away  the  supei€;  " 
food  in  order  to  enjoy  it  on  some  occasion 
fortune  shall  not  favour  him  so  abundiotly 
we  have  seen  hungry  dogs  in  great  distress 
both  memory  and  scent  have  played  falw 
the  hidden  store  \  No  doubt  they  will  ar^ 
disappointment  when  they  have  picked 
three  R  s,  *^ 

There  is  the  patrician  and  the  plebiafi^' 
do§s  of  high  life  and  low  life,  aJl  generaUi  tci« 
stairs,  and  the  dogs  "capable  of  militAij^ 
cipline"  like  .those  of  the  Greeks  and  Raii« 
encased  in  coats  of  mail ;  and  the  fifty  A^  ^ 
war  of  Corinth  who  saved  the  sleepy  gam»^ 
when  surprised  by  a  vigilant  enemy.  No  dou^r  > 
canine  sentry  is  better  than  a  human  orje  Utk^ 
he  sleeps  with  one  eye  open,  and  never  gets  drrdi 
or  surprised  at  his  post. 

Will  "  learning  *^make  our  dogs  happier?  Tb- 
life  of  many  of  them  is  hard  enough  wit^ 
Board  Schools  and  possible  over- pressure,  koi 
their  social  relations  must  be  modified  ^dJjrl? 
the  worse  when  poodles  read  their  iiii«m«»« 
letters  and  bull -dogs  take  to  reading  iigbt  co^tii 
and  sporting  intelligence  1  And  a  S,  Bemud 
makinj^  pothooks  and  hangers,  ot  an  bsoiat 
pug  displaying  his  "  elevation  of  mfii4**  *^ 
creatures  too  fearful  to  contemplate  c^ut  fA  t. 
nightmare.  Perhaps  the  too  wch-meaf^'- l-  " 
philists  will  spare  at  least  our  genera  tin- 
man and  beast — by  not  send  log  tke  iiit^  ^ 
school,  ^  '^ 
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SIR  OSBERT  BENT   HIS  KNEh  AND  LOWERED  HIS  SWOKO. 


r^c  Slaib  of  6rm:   or,  ^t  Cfehf  of  %  getJ  gan^. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE     MAID     OF     ERIK. 

[IR  OSBERT  JREVELYAN,  still  keep- 
ing  on  the  defensive,  turned  his  eyes  in 
the  direction  whence  canie  the  voice 
ich  had  saved  him  from  immediate  death. 

•^7 


Then  he  not  only  lowered  his  sword,  but  bent  to 
his  knee  to  the  fair  vision  that  met  his  gaze. 

High  above  the  grassy  space  on  which  stood  the 
Druid  temple,  rose  a  stupendous  rock,  and  on  the 
summit  of  this  rock,  lofty  as  the  eyrie  of  the  eagle, 
towered  a  castle  which  its  position  must  have 
made  almost  impregnable,    igjtjzed  by  VjUUV  IC 
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Fronting  the  great  gate  of  the  castle,  yawned  a 
terrific  chasm  in  the  rocks,  and  over  this  chasm 
was  thrown  a  drawbridge  which,  made  visible  by 
the  light  of  numerous  torches,  looked  to  Sir  Osbert 
as  if  suspended  in  mid  air. 

Below  the  drawbridge  a  steep  and  narrow  stair 
was  cut  in  the  iivine  rock,  which  led  down  to  the 
glade  in  which  stood  the  ruined  temple  which  it 
immediately  overlooked.  Midway  on  these  stairs 
with  the  mmstrel,  O'Carroll,  who  had  disappeared 
the  moment  he  perceived  Sir  Osbert  under  the 
guidance  of  the  dwarf,  stood  a  youn^  damsel, 
Seautifiil  enough  to  realize  the  vision  of  fairy  love- 
liness. 

In  stature  she  was  of  the  medium  height, 
which  is  sufficient  for  dignity  while  it  does  not  de- 
tract from  grace.  Her  complexion  was  of  that 
dazzling  fairness  which  accompanies  locks  that 
glitter  like  threads  of  gold ;  but  her  eyes,  in  un- 
common but  not  unpleasiofif  contrast,  were  of  that 
soft  liquid  black  known  only  in  oriental  climes,  or 
in  that  romantic  Spain  which  is  oriental  though  in 
Europe. 

The  features  of  the  lady  were  of  that  ex- 
quisitely classic  mould  which  is  still  peculiar  to 
the  women  of  Galway ;  and  the  graceful  habit  in 
which  her  fine  form  was  draped  rather  than 
clothed,  though  its  fashion  was  that  of  an  Irish 
princess,  would  not  have  misbecome  a  figure  of 
the  Greeks. 

A  tunic  of  the  finest  linen  or  rather  cambric,  for 
the  flax  had  been  wrought  into  a  fabric  as  soft 
and  transparent  as  a  cloud,  fell  as  low  as  her  feet, 
which  peered  below  it  with  a  scarlet  sandal; 
this  ample  robe  was  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a 
girdle  of  wrought  gold,  in  the  centre  of  which 
glowed  a  large  carbuncle ;  above  the  tunic  the 
lady  wore  a  mantle  of  fine  wool  dyed  scarlet,  and 
fastened  on  the  shoulder  with  one  of  those  antique 
gold  brooches  which  are  conspicuous  among  Irish 
antiquities. 

Bracelets  of  massive  gold,  too,  encircled  her 
finely  moulded  arms  ;  but  instead  of  the  coronet 
of  simple  gold  worn  by  the  princesses  of  ancient 
Ireland,  she  wore  on  her  head,  beautifully  con- 
trasting with  her  redundant  golden  hair,  a  wreath 
of  emeralds  fashioned  to  resemble  the  sham- 
rock. 

"  What  meaneth  this !  *'  she  exclaimed  in  Irish 
as  she  turned  her  black  eyes  from  the  strangers  to 
the  prostrate  form  of  the  dwarf. 

"Oh,  my  lady,  my  princess,"  ejaculated  the 
deformed  creature,  as  he  rose  and  crawling  up 
the  rocky  staircase,  cast  himself  at  the  damsel's 
feet.  **  Oh,  daughter  of  Tyrconnel,  shalt  thou  be 
crushed  and  trodden  down  by  the  tyrannous 
Saxon ;  beware,  jClarinda,  beware  of  the  foe  of 
thy  country  and  thy  faith ;  send  this  stranger 
forth,  bid  him  hence,  and  you  will  not  more 
wisely  bid  the  daggers  of  thy  clansmen  to  his 
heart." 

As  Black  Dermot  spoke  thus,  he  rose  from  his 
crouching  posture,  and,  descending  the  rocky 
stair,  he  cast  a  ferocious  glance  at  the  English 
knight,  anon  striding  sullenly  away  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Druid  temple  ;  the  while,  with 
softened  eyes,  the  maiden,  in  pure  English, 
bade  Sir  Osbert  Trevelyan  welcome  to  her  rocky 
home. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
THE  MASQUE  AT  GREENWICH. 

Away  from  the  wild  coast  of  Donegal,  from  the 
surging  ocean  waves,  away  to  the  mighty  mass  of 
commerce  and  the  banks  of  the  wealth-ladeo 
Thames. 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  holding  her  court  at  Green* 
wich ;  and  on  that  same  October  night  wheo  Sir 
Osbert  Trevelyan  became  a  guest  at  the  moaotaio 
castle  of  the  Irish  chieftainness,  Queen  Elin^ 
gave  a  masqued  ball  at  Greeni^ch. 

The  barges  of  the  nobility,  gorgeous  liib 
carving  and  gilding,  were  crowded  on  the  me, 
whilst  innumerable  wherries  and  light  boats  also 
danced  upon  the  moonlit  waters. 

In  one  of  those  numerous  wherries  were  seated 
five  persons,  two  of  whom  rowed  the  boat;  the 
others  were  a  young  man,  whose  dress  and  ap* 
pearance  bespoke  a  gentleman  of  condito,  aa 
elderly  well  to-do  London  tradesmen,  and  his 
daughter. 

Of  this  party  the  gentleman  scanned  vith  a 
curious  eye  the  richly  decorated  barges  and  thek 
occupants  as  though  he  were  rather  in  search  of 
some  particular  individual  than  bent  upon  eojo^ 
ing  the  festive  scene.  The  burgher  looked  S| 
satisfied,  and  indulged  in  grumbling  invectives » 
his  own  folly  at  exposing  himself  to  the  iosultsd 
^ose  whom  he  called  the  skip-jacks  of  the  cout 
each  time  that  his  watermen  were  greeted  wii3 
orders  to  keep  the  boat  at  a  due  distance  froil 
the  barges. 

The  young  girl  alone  appeared  to  enjoy  A 
scene. 

The  night  at  Greenwich,  unlike  what  it  was « 
the  wild  coast  of  Donegal,  was  clear  and  ^ 
light,  and  the  bright  moon,  sailing  amidst 
clouds,  touched    with    her    silver   radiance 
sparkling  waters  and  the  glittering  scene 

Stately  and  majestically  as  a  swan  came  fl 
ing  down  the  river,  a  barge  so  magnificent  ia 
appointments  that  it  might  have  been  wocti|f ' 
occupation  of  the  luxurious  Qeopatra. 

The  body  of  the  barge  was  painted  wll^^ 
gorgeous  with  gilding;  the  fittings  of  til ^ 
were  of  sandal- wood  and  gold ;  the  cusbiott* 
of  azure  blue  velvet,  fringed  with  ^fM ;  the< 
tains — of  azure  blue  silk— -were  thickly 
with  gold  stars. 

On  the  deck  of  this  vessel,  on  a 
chair  of  wrought  ivory,  cushioned  and 
like  the  other  seats  with  blue  velvet  and  sift, 
sleepy- looking  splendid  English  beauty. 

Her  stately  and  graceful  figure  was 
almost  too  mature  for  her  years,  which 
could  have  exceeded  eighteen. 

Her  large  eyes  emulated  the  colour  of  the 
sky  that  arched  the  scene,   and  the  lustre  ^ 
shone  in  their  blue  depths  was  as  mild  and  gja 
as  that  of  the  moon  that  sailed  athwart  that  cw 
less  sky. 

The  attire  of  this  lady  was  such  as  becaat 
highest  degree :  a  voluminous  robe  of  the  thid 
and  most  lustrous  silk,  embroidered  ^^Ji 
of  jasmine  wrought  in  silver  and  seed  pe^ 

A  mantle  of  blue  velvet  lined  with  ""'"JJJj 
partially  thrown  back  horn  her  shoulden  iw  ^ 
covered  her  swan-like  throat,  widrded  byia 
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canet  of  sapphires  and  diamonds  that  gleamed 
between  the  chevaux  de/rizeof  a  small  ruff  of  the 
finest  Flanders  lace. 

A  cap  of  hlue  velvet,  decorated  with  diamonds, 
and  of  that  becoming  form  which  is  now  called 
the  Mar^  Stuart,  partially  covered  the  lady's 
brown  ihair;  over  this  cap  she  wore  a  long  veil  of 
silver  tissue ;  bracelets  and  rings  innumerable, 
for  sttdi  was  the  fashion  of  the  times,  decorated 
her  round  arms  and  taper  fingers ;  and  her  ap- 
pointments were  completed  by  an  oriental  £an  of 
irold  filigree,  set  with  emeralds  and  rubies,  and 
dippeis  of  blue  velvet,  embroidered  like  her  robe 
with  silver  and  seed  pearls,  and  with  high  red 
beels. 
On  the  nght  of  this  damsel's  chair  stood  an  old 
Man,  handsomely  attired  in  a  gown  of  crimson 
teoeade,  with  gold  beads  and  lace  ruff,  apron  and 
I C^;  she  might  have  been  either  nurse  or  duenna 
1  l»tfae  young  damsel,  but  she  had  too  much  of  an 
iooest,  motherly,  English  aspect,  to  fit  her  for  the 
hit-named  invidious  office. 

if  the  elderly  woman,  however,  looked  too 
fDoely  for  the  mvidious  role  of  a  duenna,  the 
Itodsome,  sparkling,  saucy- looking  lad  who 
•ood  on  the  left  of  the  youn^  lady,  was  the  very 
mu  ideal  of  an  impudent,  mischievous  page. 

With  what  an  air  did  he  wear  his  mistress's 
feperb  livery  of  blue  and  gold,  evidently  conscious 
tow  well  it  became  him ;  how  jauntily  his  em- 
tnidered  velvet  cap  was  set  at  the  side  of  his 
Kad  so  that  the  drooping  snow-white  feather  that 
idoraed  it  should  come  into  admirable  contrast 
jStfa  his  crisp  raven  curls  ;  how  critically  he  eyed 
pe  fair  dames  and  damsels,  occupants  of  the 
fter  ban^es,  with  those  bold  black  eyes  of  his  ; 
ad  bow  imperiously  did  he  return  stare  for  stare 
•  the  cavaliers,  who  looked  sometimes  as  though 
tiy  would  have  reseated  the  freedom  of  his 
fM,  toying  the  while  with  the  jewelled  hilt  of  his 
jp^,  as  though  he  would  intimate,  if  his  page- 
sps  dignity  were  wounded,  it  would  be  with 
iB  lithe  keen  blade  of  that  dagger  he  would  seek 
•enge. 

An  utter  contrast  to  the  lovely  lady,  and  these, 

^^two  attendents,  was  the  tall,  sallow,  stem- 

''ng  cavalier  who  sat  near  the  prow  of  the 

ainlv  this  person  was  the  guardian  of  the 
Z  laay,  just  as  sour  and  ill-tempered  as 
dians  are  reputed  to  be,  and  a  Puritan 
the  bargain,  if  judgment  might  be  drawn 
I  his  garments  :  dark  brown  velvet,  without  a 
to  of  lace  or  embroidery,  the  close  crop  of  his 
my  hair  as  dry  and  colourless  as  tow,  and  the 
■all  turned  down  linen  collar,  which  was  as  near 
I  approach  to  the  Geneva  band,  as  the  wearer 
wed  bring  wirhin  the  ken  of  the  Puritan-hating 
fKen  Elizabeth. 

The  queen  was  already  seated  in  the  pavilion  on 
t  bank  of  the  river,  when  the  stately  barge  we 
kve  described  approached  the  landing  place 
vered  with  scarlet  cloth,  which  had  been  thrown 
>  for  the  use  of  her  grace  in  the  morning. 
The  beauty  and  gorgeous  attire  of  the  young 
Ay,  who  was  evidently  the  proprietress  of  the 
tm,  drew  all  eyes  upon  her ;  for,  apart  from 
e  olaze  of  the  fireworks,  the  discharge  of  which 
id  now  commenced,  the  shore  was  made  as 


light  as  day  by  the  innumerable  coloured  lamps 
t^t  wreathed  the  trees  in  Greenwich  Park,  the 
masts  and  prows  of  the  barges,  and  every  point 
of  "coigne  and  vantage,"  from  which  the  pretty 
fairyland  toys  could  be  suspended. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  nrermurs  of  admirati<  n 
caused  the  queen  to  turn  her  eyes  in  the  direction 
whence  it  rose. 

"  Humph  !  "  she  exclaimed.  So  that  saucy  and 
precise  rascal,  that  gold-scraping,  lean  visaged 
hankerer  after  the  men  of  Geneva,  Sir  Nicholas 
Trevanion,  has  at  last  seen  fit  to  obev  our  royal 
commands,  and  bring  his  niece  and  ward,  the 
Countess  of  Tregarthon,  to  pay  that  duty  at  our 
footstool  which  she  should  have  rendered  long 
ago.  By  our  father's  soul  we  lay  but  small  blame 
on  the  wench's  neck ;  it  was  none  of  her  will  to 
be  mewed  up  like  a  haggard  hawk  in  the  gray 
walls  of  Tregarthon  Castle  I  trow,  when  the 
mas(}ue  and  the  dance  and  the  pageant  awaited 
her  in  the  court  of  her  queen  and  mistress.  The 
contumacious  canting  knave,  who  must  meddle 
with  matters  spiritual  forsooth,  the  crop-eared 
Wllain  ;  his  ears  shall  be  cropped  a  little  closer, 
and  to  the  tune  of  the  bellman  at  the  pillory, 
unless  he  makes  ample  amends  for  his  late  con- 
tumacy. 

'•  Poor  Nick  1 "  whispered  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton  to  Lord  Sunningdafe,  a  young  nobleman,  upon 
whom  it  was  known  that  the  queen  desired  to 
bestow  the  hand  and  wealth  of  the  Countess 
Tregarthon.  "  Poor  Nick  I  it  is  well  known  that 
he  hath  stuffed  out  his  money  bags  with  the 
revenue  of  his  ward.  I'll  warrant  me  her  grace 
will  make  them  perspire  the  gold  pieces  pretty 
freely,  unless  he  would  have  his  ears  as  she 
threatens— cropped  shorter  than  his  hair.  I 
pr'ythee,  Sunningdale,  what  luckpenny  out  of  the 
Countess  of  Tregarthon' s  broad  acres  hast  thou 
proffered  to  our  most  dear  queen,  that  she  is  so 
eager  to  endow  thee  with  ttie  hand  of  the.  heir- 
ess." 

Lord  Sunningdale  was  a  tall,  slender,  fair- 
haired  young  man,  with  well-formed  but  some- 
what effeminate  features ;  a  bland  courtesy  dis- 
tinguished his  manners;  he  was  thoroughly  a 
courtier,  an  adept  in  administering  flattery,  and, 
therefore,  was  ranked  first  among  the  favoured 
class,  as  they  might  be  termed,  of  Elizabeth's 
favourites,  of  whom  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was 
himself  a  member. 

He  was  desperately  jealous  of  Lord  Sunning- 
dale, and  had  pointea  out  that  young  nobleman's 
increasing  favour  with  her  grace  to  no  less  a  per- 
son than  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  laughed  and 
treated  the  information  with  indifference.  The 
Earl  of  Essex  justly  estimated  the  real  amount  of 
Lord  Sunningdale' s  favour  with  the  ^ueen,  a 
favour  which  he  knew  that  he  himself  enjoyed  in 
the  superlative  degree,  and  which  his  frank  and 
daring  spirit  would  have  prevented  his  either 
winning  or  losing  by  the  common  arts  of  a 
courtier. 

Lord  Sunningdale  was,  however,  more  than  a 
match  for  Sir  Christopher  Hatton ;  and  with  a 
sneer,  which  was  the  very  reverse  of  that  smile 
with  which  he  always  approached  his  royal  mis- 
tress, he  replied : 

"  Go  to,  Sir  Kit ;  the  beauty  of  the  Countess  ff 
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Tregarthon  were  itself  an  imperial  dower.  What 
luckpenny  must  that  be  which  could  purchase  in 
such  a  matter  the  favour  of  our  beloved  queen  ? '' 

Sir  Christopher  was  about  to  replv  with  a  sneer 
as  bitter  as  that  of  Lord  Sunningdale. 

•'  Why  a  year's  renlal  of  the  lady's  earldom," 
for  such  it  was  reported  had  been  the  compact  be- 
tween Lord  Sunnmgdale  and  the  avaricious  Eliza- 
beth as  the  price  of  her  favour ;  but  that  the  at- 
tention of  all  spectators  of  the  scene,  both  on 
land  and  water,  was  suddenly  diverted  by  an 
accident  which  had  very  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  young  countess. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE    IRISH    OALLANT. 

The  superb  barge  of  the  younp^  Countess  of 
Tregarthon  had  reached  the  landing  place,  and 
her  morose-lookiog  guardian,  Sir  Nicholas  Tre- 
vanion,  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  stood  at  the 
gangway  to  hand  her  from  the  barge. 

Some  confusion,  however,  occurred  at  the 
moment :  a  question  of  precedence  between  the 
oarsmen  of  the  countess  and  of  a  nobleman 
resident  in  London ;  these  latter  rudely  pushing 
aside  the  raft,  with  its  crimson  footcloth,  which 
her  lacqueys  had  put  between  the  landing  stage 
and  the  Countess  of  Tregarthon's  barge. 

This  act  of  discourtesy  was  committed  at  the 
very  moment  the  young  lady,  still  holding  her 
guardian's  hand,  set  foot  upon  the  raft. 

The  selfish  and  cowardly  Sir  Nicholas  felt  the 
plank  yield,  and,  relinquishing  the  hand  of  his 
niece  at  the  moment  he  ought  to  have  held  it 
most  firmly,  he  stept  back  upon  the  barge,  and 
the  next  moment  the  shriek  of  the  young  lady,  as 
she  fell  into  the  river,  was  re-echoed  by  the  norri- 
fied  spectators. 

"  She  wiU  be  sucked  under  the  boats !  "  "  She 
will  be  drowned ! "  "Is  there  no  one  to  save 
her?"  These  and  a  hundred  other  disjointed 
exclamations  filled  the  air. 

But  one  person  only  volunteered  the  dangerous 
task  of  attempting  a  rescue  on  the  crowded  sur- 
face of  the  river. 

This  person  was  the  young  gentleman  in  the 
little  boat  with  the  London  burgher  and  his 
daughter. 

He  had  watched  the  barge  of  the  countess,  in- 
deed, with  an  interest  not  wholly  occasioned  by 
her  splendour  or  her  beauty,  but  because  he  had 
a  missive  to  the  young  lady,  which  her  cautious 
guardian  had  hitherto  prevented  his  executing, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  public  f^te  would  afford 
him  some  opportunity  of  eluding  his  vigilance. 

Thus  it  was  that,  as  the  barge  of  the  countess 
approached  the  river's  bank,  at  a  whisper  from 
the  young  man,  the  oarsmen  of  the  wherry  ap- 
proached the  barge  as  near  as  was  consistent 
with  safety,  and  the  young  man,  rising  up, 
courteously  bowed  to  the  countess,  as  he  drew  a 
curious  jewel  from  his  breast,  which  he  waved  to 
the  lady  ere  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

This  jewel  consisted  of  a  spray  of  jasmine,  of 
which  the  flower  and  foliage  was  imitated  by 
emeralds  and  pearls. 

The  young  lady  started  at  the  sight  of  this 


token,  and  it  is  poAsible  that  the  surprise  ptctly 
caused  her  to  miss  her  footing. 

If  such  was  the  case,  the  cavalier  ivbo  was 
partly  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  also  the  per- 
son to  repair  it ;  for,  while  the  rest  of  the  spec- 
tators were  uttering  useless  shrieks  and  cries,  he 
tossed  the  emeralds  spray  into  the  lap  of  the 
citizen's  daughter,  and,  stripping  ofE  his  gieeo 
velvet  jerkin  with  the  rapidity  of  thouf^ht,  ploogd 
into  the  river. 

Most  fortunately  for  the  countess,  the  tide, 
which  was  then  at  the  flood,  swept  her  betm 
the  double  line  of  the  barges  out  into  the  tpes 
water,  almost  facing  the  royal  pavilion. 

Once  her  head,  reft  of  all  covering  saveb 
native  wealth  of  chestnut  hair,  rose,  above  the 
silver  tide,  then  it  was  seen  no  more,  tMl  ds 
gallant  of  the  green  jerkin  appeared,  supportieg 
the  evidentljr  senseless  countess  on  his  Idt  am, 
while  with  his  right  he  struck  vigorously  for  the 
shore. 

The  air  was  rent  with  shouts  of  applanse  asl 
encouragement. 

A  gallant  action  of  this  sort  never  lacks  its  meed 
of  praise. 

That  youth,  however,  had  need  to  be  a  strosf  i 
no  less  than  a  brave  swimmer,  for  the  ladf'tl 
robes  of  price  had  like  to  have  cost  her  dear  »• 
deed,  now  saturated  and  ponderous  with  water. 
It  was  as  much  as  the  brave,  bold  y(m\h  cM 
4o  to  hold  her  above  the  suffocating  tide. 

Numbers  of  the  smaller  boats,  soon  as  it  wm 
perceived  the  direction  in  which  the  damsd  hil 
drifted,  put  off  to  the  aid  of  the  valorous  swi« 
mer. 

That  which  he  had  himself  occufned  led  thi 
way,  but  the  swimmer  had  reachea  the  riveri 
bank  ere  even  that  had  overtaken  him. 

A  hundred  voices  then  pealed  in  congntolatiil 
— a  hundred  hands  were  stretched  to  help  I ' 
the  shelving  bank  of  the  Thames  with  bis 
less  charge. 

The  countess  was  laid  upon  the  green 
her  head  still  supported  on  the  broad  breasti 
gallant  preserver. 

The  eyes  of  the  damsel  were  closed.  W 
and  cheeks    were   pale;  one  of  the  h 
vainly  endeavoured  to  force  a  cordial  bei 
clencned  teeth. 

The  youth  would  not  relinquish  his  cbii)r^ 
he  bent  over  her,  and  in  a  whisper,  fraotic  is 
earnestness  of  its  expression,  he  exclahned: 

"  Oh;  Ethelind,  star  of  my  life,  look  op ' 
member  the  Convent  of  Sorrento  !    RenM 
gardens  on  its  shore !  " 

It  might  have  been  the  vouth's  fancy, 
that  the  frantic  energy  with  which  he  gn 
hand  of  the  countess  was  responded  to 
gentle  press  of  her  fingers ;  it  was  now  thtf 
opened  her  blue  eves,  and  gazed  on  him  "^ 
expression  in  which  surprise  and  joy  were 
mingled. 

But  whatever  interchange  of  seotimcnt 
have  passed  in  a  scene  of  so  much 
tween  those  two  young  persons  who 
met  before,  was  prevented  by  the 
one  of  the  royal  lacqueys,  with  the 
the  queen  that  the  Countess  of  Tregartiw 
be   forthwith    conveyed  to  the  pilao^  « 
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itanfu  who  had  rescued  her  present  himself  all 
drippiDg  as  be  was,  before  her  peremptory 
majesty. 

neice  as  was  her  temper  and  arbitrary  as  was 
her  rale,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Elizabeth  was, 
lith  the  great  bulk  of  her  people,  one  of  the  most 
popular  sovereigns  who  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
tbrooe. 

The  secret  of  this  popularity,  perhaps  lay  most 
in  the  condescending  and  gracious  manner  which 
ibe  always  exhibited  towards  those  who  may  em- 
phatically be  termed  the  people  ;  the  great  masses 
rfthe  nation,  who  were  not  exposed  either  to  her 
:awices  or  extortions  as  were  her  courtiers. 

Elizabeth,  of  course,  knew  not  who  this  young 
■u  might  be  who  had  rescued  the  Countess  of 
feegarthon  from  drowning ;  he  was,  she  con* 
Med,  one  of  the  people,  and  it  was  judicious  as 
Ml  as  agreeable  to  the  queen,  who  really  loved 
ttorage,  to  reward  such  gallant  actions. 

The  old  London  citizen,  who  had  1  anded  with 
tts  daughter  by  the  time  that  the  young  stranger 
^fairly  got  the  countess  ashore,  had  handed 
iie  gallajit  his  green  jerkin,  when  the  command 
)f  the  queen  that  he  should  forthwith  appear  be- 
'oreherwas  delivered. 

This  jerkin  was  a  handsome  garment  of  rich 
jenoa  velvet,  trimmed  and  laced  with  gold,  and 
idien  the  gallant  slipped  it  on  over  his  wet  under 
«8ture  more  than  one  cavalier  of  the  court  eyed 
m  with  askaace  and  envious  looks  as  he  stood 
Kfore  the  queen,  with  that  air  of  well  bred  and 
aodest  assurance,  which,  united  with  a  fine  per- 
M  and  handsome  fsLce,  was  sure  to  charm  the 
Jt  and  mn  the  heart  of  Elizabeth. 

The  queen  looked  at  that  stranger  cavalier  and 
miled,  and  smiled  and  looked  again. 

A  fine  young  man  of  about  five  and  six  and 
weoty  was  the  stranger,  near  six  feet  in  height, 
tot  so  admirably  proportioned  that  he  did  not  look 
lis  full  stature ;  features,  cast  in  a  mould  that 
n)uld  have  befitted  a  head  of  Apollo,  were  full  of 
xpression  ;  there  was  pride  and  determination  in 
be  curve  of  his  lips,  indomitable  courage  and  per- 
everance  in  the  light  that  flashed  out  from  those 
lark  blue  eyes. 

Keen   blue    eyes   the>    were,  too,  that   were 
^ened  on  his  face,  as  though  they  would  read 
wrein  the  secrets  of  his  soul. 
'Those  keen  searching  eyes  were  the  eyes  of 
itieen  Elizabeth. 

The  sagacious  sovereign  perceived  at  a  glance 
hat  the  young  man  who  stood  before  her  with  an 
or  at  once  so  self-reliant  and  so  respectful,  did 
lot  then  for  the  first  time  face  the  circle  of  a 
»urt 

'' Whence  come  you,  sirrah?"  she  demanded 
ihruptly. 

"Last from  the  Duch3r  of  Milan,  your  grace, 
•here  I  served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  under  the 
»^e,"  replied  the  stranger. 

''Your  name  and  lineage?"  demanded  the 
IMcn. 

**Mv  name  is  Murtough  O'Brien,  a  chief- 
^^  of  Ulster! "  answered  the  youth  somewhat 
proudly. 

Elizabeth  knitted  her  brow. 

"Adescendant  of  the  great  Kins:  Brian  Boru, 
»«  wippose,"    she  said  with  a  Sight  touch  of 


satire  in  her  tone,  "  and  mayhap  a  rebel  to  Eliza- 
beth!" 

"  The  blood  of  Brian  the  Brave,  which  bounded 
so  freely  in  my  father's  veins,  would  congeal  in 
those  of  a  rebel !  "  answered  Murtoueh.  "  Was 
not  the  great  Chief  of  the  Red  Hand  faithful  to 
the  queen  ?  Let  her  look  to  her  officers,  to  the 
minions  who  abuse  her  favour,  and  oppress  her 
royal  Irish,  that  Tyrone  is  not  now  a  noble  of  her 
court." 

*'  Thou  art  malapert,  young  sir,  and  speak  with 
more  courage  than  discretion,"  answered  Eliza- 
beth sternly ;  "  but  we  pardon  the  saucy  freedom 
of  thy  speech,  because  that  it  contains  withal  a 
savour  of  the  truth.  Look  you,  my  lords,"  she 
exclaimed,  addressing  the  nobles  who  surrounded 
her,  with  the  look  and  tone  which  was  so  un- 

Eleasantly  like  that  of  her  father,  "  hear  the  truth 
om  the  lips  of  this  bold  Irish  boy.  I  do  believe, 
myself,  it  is  to  such  pitiful  knaves,  such  cowardly 
cut- purses  as  I  know  ye  are,  that  we  owe  the 
miserable  state  of  our  unhappy  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land !  God's  truth,  we  will  have  a  change,  my 
lords,  ere  long." 

A  young  nobleman,  strongly  built,  but  some- 
what below  the  middle  height,  and  with  features, 
the  spirited  expression  of  which  atoned  for  some 
irregularity,  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  the  queen ; 
he  leaned  forward  and  whispered  eagerly  in  reply 
to  her  last  remarks : 

"  Ah,  would  your  mce  allow  me  the  conduct 
of  Irish  affairs,  and  with  such  metal  as  this 
O'Brian  to  work  with,  reports  from  Ireland  should 
presently  bear  another  aspect." 

''  We  will  think  of  it,  Essex,  we  will  think  ol 
it,"  answered  the  queen ;  then  she  turned  to  an 
elderiy,  soberly  attired  man  who  at  that  moment 
approached  her  footstool  with  a  cowering  air. 

••  So,  Sir  Nicholas  Trevanion,  knight  of  Corn- 
wall, and  guardian  of  thy  niece  the  maiden  Coun- 
tess of  Tregerthon,"  she  exclaimed,  "so  it  does 
not  suffice  thee,  in  defiance  of  our  royal  command, 
to  bury  thy  ward  in  the  solitude  of  her  feudal 
castle  for  two  successive  seasons ;  but  when,  in 
thine  own  despite,  thou  art  forced  to  bring  her  to 
our  court,  thou  dost  most  despiteous,  and  with 
cowardly  malice  aforethought,  contrive  to  sub- 
merge the  poor  damsel  in  the  river." 

"Indeed,  indeed,"  whined  the  trembling  Sir 
Nicholas,  "  the  whole  affair  was  an  accident.  I 
love  my  niece,  your  grace.  I  feared  for  her  the 
delusions  of  the  court ;  it  was  a  mistake." 

"  How  darest  thou  talk  of  the  delusions  of  our 
court,  thou  impudent  canting  knave  ! "  ejaculated 
the  queen  interrupting  the  prosy  excuses  of  Sir 
Nicholas.  "Mistake,  quotha,  darest  thou  say 
that  we  mistake  1  Thou  dost  mistake  thyself  in 
daring  to  approach  us  with  the  hypocritical  de- 
meanour of  that  pestilent  villain,  John  Calvin. 
We  will  have  none  of  Geneva  in  our  court,  sirrah. 
Faugh !  such  doctrines  stink  worse  than  the  scar- 
let abominations  of  Rome  herself.  Get  thee  gone, 
an'  if  thou  darest  show  thyself  in  our  presence 
again  with  those  fanatically  fashioned  garments 
and  close  cropped  hair  thou  shall  grow  shorter  by 
the  head,  which  shall  be  sent  to  gaze  at  the  way« 
farer  on  London  Bridge,  and  your  four  quarters 
grace  four  gates  of  the  city.  Is-  the  knave  deaf  ? 
Where  is  the  captain  of  our  guard  ?    To  prison 
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with  this  fellow  till  he  has  paid  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  marks  for  appearing  at  our  court  with 
those  vilely  cut  and  ill-coloured  garments." 

Then  the  virgin  queen,  the  mighty  and  really 
saeacious  Elizabeth,  foaming  with  wrath— for  she 
did  so  candidly  and  honestly  hate  the  Puritans— 
actually  spat  upon  the  offending  costume  of  Sir 
Nicholas  irevanion  as  he  was  removed  from  her 
presence. 

{To  be  continued.) 


FATHER  HAND,  THE   FOUNDER 
OF  ALL  HALLOWS   COLLEGE. 


[CONTINUED.] 

[HE  first  priest  who  joined  Father  Hand 
was  the  Reverend  James  O'  Ryan,  who 
died  shortly  after  All  Hallows  was 
founded;  then  came  the  Reverend 
Bartholomew  Woodlock  now  Bfshop 
of  Ardagh  ;  next  came  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bennett, 
of  the  University  of  Louvain,  still  at  All  Hollows ; 
and  then  the  late  Dr.  Moriarty,  who  died  Bishop 
of  Kerry.  The  other  members  of  Father  Hand's 
circle  were  the  Reverend  James  Clarke,  the 
Reverend  Kavanagh,  the  Reverend  James 
O'Brien,  the  Reverend  Michael  Flannery,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Killaloe  ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  late  Dean  O'Brien  of  Limerick,  founder  of  the 
Young  Men's  Society.  Equally  careful  were  his 
rules  ror  tiie  selection  and  training  of  the  students. 

Having  matured  his  plans,  Father  Hand  re- 
solved to  perfect  it  by  repairing  to  France  and 
Italy,  in  order  to  visit  the  missionary  colleges 
there,  and  thus  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  method  of  conducting  and  ecclesiascal  col- 
lege. 

Bearing  a  letter  of  introduction  from  his  Arch- 
bishop, he  tore  himself  away  from  his  loved  asso- 
ciates ;  and  prepared  to  start  alone  and  penniless. 
Nearly  £7,000  were  promised  him  for  free  founda- 
tions by  a  few  generous  Catholics ;  but  none  of 
this  was  available ;  and  he  was  literally  without  a 
shilling  for  his  journey,  until,  when  bidding  good- 
bye to  nis  friends,  the  O'Reillys  of  Ratoath,  Miss 
O'Reilly  put  a  purse  of  gold  into  his  hand,  to  help 
him,  as  she  said,  on  his  wa^. 

Having  visited  every  semmary  for  the  training 
of  priests  for  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  in 
France,  he  finally  came  to  the  famous  college  of 
S.  Sulpice,  at  Paris.  He  was  so  pleased  with  its 
constitutions,  besides  seeing  bow  cheerfully  and 
exactly  they  were  observed,  and  coming  up  so 
much  to  his  own  ideas,  that  he  decided  on  adopt- 
ing the  J^ule  of  S.  Sulfice  as  the  model  for  his 
own  college. 

All  now  wanted  was  the  Seal  of  the  Fisherman, 
the  sanction  of  the  successor  of  S.  Peter ;  and, 
accordingly  he  left  Paris  for  Rome,  in  January, 
1842. 

After  a  four  months'  stay  in  the  Eternal  Citv, 
and  all  the  necessary  preliminaries  towards  ob- 
taining the  Papal  approval  of  the  college  had 
bees  gone  through,  he  was  admitted  to  the  pre- 
tence the  then  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  whose  part- 


ing words  to  him  were.  "  I  see  that  you  haw 
burning  love  for  our  Divine  Lord,  and  a  bnfi 
heart  to  undertake  a  most  difficult  task  for  Hi 
sake.    This  is  a  great  happiness  to  me,  and 
gladly  give  you  my  blessing  and  saaction." 

We  may  imagine  the  flood  of  conaolatioo 
words  pouted  into  Father  Hand's  soaL 

He  now  drafted  an  appeal  to  the  charitr  of 
Catholic  world ;  and  with  a  subscription  of  ;£4ofi 
the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  T^t 
large  consignment  of  books  to  form  the  1  * 
of  the  college  library,  besides  a  flattering 
from  his  eminence  as  to  his  proceedings  at 
Father  Hand  left  the  Holv  City  in  April, 
and  arrived  in  Dublin  the  June  following. 

When  passing  through  Lyons  and  Paris, 
made  an  appeal  for  aid  to  the  converts  d 
Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith; 
this,  and  a  subsequent  appeal  made  by  him,  1 
ineffectual ;  and  it  was  only  in  1S47,  after  Fj 
Hand's  death,  that  this  association  first 
grant  to  his  coUejg^e. 

The  Irish  branch  of  the  association,  howen 
assisted  him ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  sobstanti 
help  Father  Hand  received  at  this  time,  was 
the  penny-a-week  collection  he  organised  ai 
the  struggling  portion  of  the  Dublin  popola^ 
He  himself  begged  from  door  to  door,  not  00^ 
Dublin,  but  in  his  own  native  Meath ;  and 
lected  in  this  way,  during  the  three  years,  s( 
months  and  two  days  that  he  was  spared  to^ 
Hallows,  the  sum  of  ;^7.500,  out  of  which  he  pi 
the  rent  of  a  large  house  and  grounds,  madeezf 
sive  repairs  ana  additions  to  the  buildings,  £ 
most  of  the  money  required  for  the  suppcwt  of 
college,  and  left  on  hand,  at  his  death,  /^tS^ 

He  next  sought  to  get  his  coUe^  into  tr 
with  the  Irish  bishops ;  and  obtained  an  ii 
view  with  them  in  February,  1841.  with  the 
couraging  result,  however :  ••  That,"  as 
Cantwell,  Bishop  of  Meath,  wrote,  "every to 
there,  I  am  convinced,  except  Dr.  Murtv 
myself,  had  the  strange  notion  that  Father  wk 
reason  was  disturbed  by  his  zeal." 

This  attitude  of  the  Irish  bish<M>s  was  tV 
mortification  to  him  ;  but  he  did  not  gcf^^ 

At  length  he  lighted  upon  a  spot,  af  ' 
suited  for  the  home  of  his  proposed  coU^e. 
was  the  old  manor  house  of  the  Coghills, 
north  side  of  Dublin,  near  Drumcondra, 
belonged   formerly   to    the    Monastery  of 
Hallows.    It  was  Corporation  proper^r;  lad 
great  O'Connell  happened  to  be  Lord  Ma]rflr 
Dublin  that  year.    From  the  beginning  he 
warmly  supported  the  establishment  of  a  Foi 
Missionary  College,  and  had  given  a  dooatkB 
;^ioo  towards  it.    To   him,   Father  Hand  a 
turned  for  aid.    He  called  on  him,  tbeieioct» 
his  residence  in  Merrion  Square,  one 
August,  1842.    The  fact  of  his  being  a 
barely  saved  him  from  bein^  denied  an 
at  this  period  of  the  day,  which  O'Connell 
reserved  to  himself. 

Father  Hand  recounted  his  struggles  and 
culties ;  and  finally  begged  his  tnfloence  » 
Mayor  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  thjB  0 . 
property  from  the  Corporation.    ••  Ccftaialyr 
plied   O'Connell,   "your  cause  is  the  cawc 
God,  and  since  it  has  for  its  special  object 
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salvation  of  our  Catholic  exiles,  I  promise  to 
assist  ?ou  as  long  as  I  live  with  my  influence  and 
purse. '  On  an  early  day  in  September,  i8d2, 
therefore.  Father  Hand  sent  in  a  proposal  to  tne 
Dublin  Corporation  the  terms  of  which  through 
O'Connell's  weigh^  influence  as  Lord  Mayor, 
were  accented ;  and  Arphbishop  Murray  directed 
tbat  the  Catholic  college  for  the  Foreign  Missions 
should  be  opened  there  at  once,  under  the  name 
(^  All  Hallows,  that  of  its  original  foundation. 

Accordingly,  on  the  i8th  of  October,  1842, 
Father  Hand  went  into  residence  with  one  student. 
On  the  evening  of  the  31st,  Dr.  Woodlock  followed 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Clarke  there ;  and  these  two 
directors,  idth  Father  Hand  as  superior,  opened 
ike  College  of  All  Hallows,  with  prayer  and 
Sacrifice,  on  the  first  of  November,  1842. 

the  morning  of  this  memorable  All  Saints' 
ftjr,  the  Titular  Feast  of  the  College,  these 
(luee  priests  offered  up  Mass  on  a  small  table  in 
tbe  oak-room  of  the  manor  house  at  Drumcondra. 
In  a  few  days  after,  a  second  student  entered  ; 
and  with  these  two  the  regular  curriculum  of  eccle- 
siastical teaching  was  auspiciously  begun,  which 
has  ever  since  been  uninterruptedly  carried  on. 

The  opening  of  All  Hallows  was  announced  by 
public  circular,  and  in  a  short  time  urgent  mes- 
c^es  for  help  were  coming  to  it  from  destitute 
missions  far  and  near.  ' 

From  India,  from  America,  from  Australia 
pame  the  same  sorrowful  story :  Catholic  parents 
wthout  a  priest  to  bless  their  union,  to  baptize 
Bieir  children,  to  hear  their  confessions,  or  to 
^pare  them  for  death.  From  distant  Demerara, 
lexas,  and  Iowa,  to  Scotland  close  at  home  came 
lie  same  cry  for  priests ;  whilst  on  the  other 
bnd  Dr.  Brown,  the  Bishop  of  theextensive 
liocese  of  North  Wales,  besought  Father  Hand 
D  admit  a  few  Welsh  boys  as  students,  in  order  to 
ttlp  to  restore  the  faith  in  their  once  Catholic 
rincipality. 

Bat  All  Hallows  had  no  missionaries  as  yet 
ft  send.  There  was  barely  means  enough  to 
u^rt  the  limited  number  of  students  in 
mence,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  taking  more 

Kfccould  not  be  entertained.  Father  Hand  was 
pwhelmed  with  grief,  and  to  add  to  his  afflic- 
h,  he  encountered  in  quarters  where  he  went 
B  encouragement  bitter  taunts  and  cruel  in- 
itiations as  to  the  vanity  no  less  than  the 
ness  of  the  undertaking.  In  his  deep  dis- 
i  he  invited  all  in  the  college  to  join  in  sup- 
Bcation  to  God  to  send  a  supply  for  the  pressing 
ants  of  the  Foreign  Missions,  and  he  wrote  out 
Novena  to  that  effect.  He  still  begged  from 
(Xtf  to  door,  or  travelled  to  Meath  and  distant 
iirts  of  Dublin  on  the  same  errand.  The  old 
^habitants  )ret  remember  him  as  he  went  on 
lese  lon^  journeys,  muffled  in  a  threadbare 
oak,  which,  with  an  old  worn-out  umbrella,  he 
irried  about  him  till  his  death.  He  always 
avelled  in  a  gig  terribly  out  of  repair  and  drawn 
f  a  pony  which  tradition  endows  with  wonderful 
igacity. 

In  October,  1843,  he  ^^^  ^^^  *o  s^^^  rather 
B  encouraging  Report  of  the  College  to  the 
ardinal- Prefect  of  Propaganda  in  which  the 
usher  of  students  is  given  as  thirty-eight  and 
le  directors  as  four. 


The  hopes  expressed  by  Father  Hand  in  this 
Report  were  not  long  delayed.  Donations  and 
subscriptions  had  now  increased  so  much  that  he 
was  able  to  turn  one  of  the  old  buildings  on  the 
premises  into  a  study  hall,  and  the  loft  over  it 
into  a  dormitory. 

This  temporary  accommodation,  together  with 
a  plain  wing  added  to  the  manor-house,  gave 
ample  room  for  the  numerous  candidates  seeking 
for  admission,  who  now  from  the  one  present  at 
the  opening  day  had  increased  to  fifty*  four,  whilst 
the  number  of  directors  and  professors  amounted 
to  eight.  This  growth  in  the  number  of  directors 
and  students  continued  to  advance  steadily ;  and 
on  the  22nd  December,  1845,  five  months  before 
his  death.  Father  Hand  was  able  to  state  in  the 
Report  he  then  made  to  the  Propat^anda  that 
there  were  at  that  date  sixty-five  students  in  the 
college,  exclusive  of  twenty  more  who  had  partially 
completed  their  studies  there  and  had  ^one  away 
to  their  respective  bishops  to  finish  their  ecclesi- 
astical training  under  their  eye. 

A  part  of  the  old  buildins^s  were  now  converted 
into  the  college  chapel ;  and  with  the  archbishop's 
leave,  opened  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Here 
the  missionary  work  he  so  loved  at  Phibsboro'  was 
revived.  On  Saturday  evenings  he  heard  Confes- 
sions, and  on  Sunday  he  taught  Catechism  to  the 
poor  children  of  the  neighbourhood.  Thus,  day 
after  day.  Father  Hand's  college  was  extending 
its  boundaries  and  increasing  its  usefulness.  Its 
early  difficulties  were  disappearing,  and  in  less 
than  four  years  it  was  thronged  with  students, 
taught  and  directed  by  a  staff  of  able  and  devoted 
priests,  who  have  left  their  mark  not  only  in  All 
Hallows  but  in  the  history  of  the  whole  Irish 
Church.  Flattering  testimonies  came  of  the  zeal 
of  the  missionaries  Father  Hand  had  sent  out  in 
this  short  interval ;  and  he  now  began  to  reap 
in  joy  the  seed  he  had  sown  in  tears. 

But  now  the  privations  endured  by  Father  Hand 
in  begging  for  his  college  began  to  tell  on  his  con- 
stitution, which  never  was  strong.  Coming  home 
after  his  weary  work  of  this  kind  he  would  go  in 
his  wet  clothes  to  pay  long  visits  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  then  he  would  content  himself  with  a 
poor  meal  of  cold  meat  and  a  few  potatoes ;  and 
he  would  even  deprive  himself  of  his  necessary 
sleep  in  order  to  commune  with  God.  An  abscess 
formed  in  one  of  his  lungs  ;  and  whilst  this  disease 
was  slowly  consuming  his  exhaused  frame  he  went 
to  the  County  Meath  to  collect  funds  for  the  col- 
lege. The  bitter  March  winds  he  then  encoun- 
tered accelerated  his  malady,  and  he  returned  to 
All  Hallows  on  the  2nd  of  April,  to  die. 

His  case  being  pronounced  hopeless,  Father 
Hand  spent  his  last  days  in  preparing  for  heaven, 
and  on  Ascension  Eve,  the  20th  of  May,  1846, 
beinjf  then  in  the  thirty-ninth  ^ear  of  his  age  and 
the  eleventh  of  his  sacred  ministry,  his  pure  spirit 
passed  into  the  hands  of  its  Maker. 

On  the  evening  of  his  death,  he  sent  for  the 
eight  directors,  then  associated  with  him,  to  hear 
his  last  injunctions.  For  over  ten  minutes  he 
spoke  feelingly  of  their  sacred  duty  of  training 
good  missionaries  for  the  famishing  souls  abroad ; 
and  after  recommending  Dr.  Moriarty  as  his  suc- 
cessor, his  voice  declined  into  the  gentlest  whis- 
per, repeating  over  and  over  again,  '*  Love  one 
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another."  Then  be  bade  them  farewell  for  ever; 
adding,  "  You  have  done  for  me  all  that  was  pos- 
sible ;  I  am  very  happy,  I  have  had  all  I  could 
desire,  and  I  am  now  going  before  my  God  with 
well-grounded  confidence." 

After  asking  Dr.  Woodlock  for  the  last  Abso- 
lution, no  more  words  were  heard  from  him  ;  but 
his  lips  could  be  seen  moving  in  response  to  the 
Church's  Prayers  for  a  Soul  Departing.  As  his 
head  sank  upon  the  pillow,  he  kissed  the  Crucifix, 
which  his  hand  grasped  until  it  was  made  rigid 
In  death. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  i846«  his  remains  were 
committed  to  the  grave  within  the  college 
grounds ;  and  a  simple  wooden  cro&s  is  all  that 
marks  the  last  resting  place  of  the  holy  founder 
of  All  Hallows,  Father  Jfohn  Hand. 

After  what  we  have  just  written,  there  is  little 
need  to  dwell  on  the  special  virtues  for  which 
Father  Hand  was  distinguished:  his  deep  and 
earnest  love  of  God  from  his  earliest  childhood ; 
his  meekness  and  simplicity ;  his  stern  devotion 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  call  of  God ;  his 
abiding  spirit  of  labour ;  his  unvar^ring  kindness 
of  disposition  ;  and,  above  all,  his  inflexible  de- 
votedness  to  the  cause  of  the  Foreign  Missions, 
culminating  in  the  foundation  of  the  college,  the 
crowning  act  of  his  life. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year,  1885,  1,741 
students  have  passed  through  the  halls  of  AH 
Hallows,  1,192  of  whom  have  become  priests  and 
gone  forth  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  :  to 
England  and  Scotland  near  home ;  to  Gibraltar, 
the  Cape,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Newfound- 
land, India,  the  Australian  Colonies,  the  West 
Indies,  South  America,  and  New  Zealand. 

Pious,  eminent  and  devoted  professors  and 
directors  have  faithfully  followed  in  Father  Hand's 
footsteps,  amongst  whom  were  the  late  Father 
Potter,  well  known  for  his  Catholic  stories,  the 
late  Dr.  Conroy,  who  became  Bishop  of  Ardagh, 
and  died  whilst  acting  as  Papal  Delegate  in 
America,  the  late  Dr.  McDevitt,  who  died  Bishop 
of  Raphoe,  Dr.  O'Connell,  now  bishop  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  whilst  amongst  its  present  staff,  are  such 
well  known  names  as  the  Reverend  Dr.  O'Mahony, 
an  author  and  poet,  Henry  Bedford,  Esq  ,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  McDevitt,  brother  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Raphoe,  above  mentioned,  and  author 
of  the  "Life  of  Father  Hand,"  from  which  the 
present  paper  is  compiled,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  present  courteous  and  amiable  president  of 
All  Hallows,  the  Very  Reverend  W.  Fortune, 
D.D. 

The  demand  for  Irish  priests  abroad  is  still  great. 
But  as,  in  course  of  time,  the  increase  of  the 
Catholic  population  in  America  and  Australia  will 
enable  local  seminaries  to  be  established,  one  of 
which  is  just  about  to  be  commenced  by  Cardinal 
Moran  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  at  a  cost  of 
/6o,ooo ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exodus  of 
Ireland's  children  from  her  soil  roust  inevitably 
one  dav  cease. 

All  Hallows  will  then  be  able  to  send  her  priests 
to  help  to  convert  the  millions  of  Pagans  who  are 
still  sitting  in  the  valley  and  the  shadow  of 
death. 

Then  will  Ireland's  early  work  in  converting  the 
heathen  be  renewed— as  it  was  in  the  days  when 


S.  Columba  and  Columbanus,  Killian  (S.  Gall), 
Cataldus  and  other  celebrated  Irish  missionancf 
made  the  moral  desert  of  middle  and  southers 
Europe  bloom  with  Christian  virtue— when  S* 
Columba  led  a  heroic  band  of  Irish  monks  t» 
evangelize  Scotia  and  Northnmbria — when  otiw 
Irish  apostles  crossed  the  seas,  landed  in  Flantoi 
and  took  their  course  southward — others  foOon^f 
the  Rhine  eastward  through  the  Black  Forest  iifr 
Germany  and  Austria  south  of  the  Daaiirt 
others,  penetrating  into  Switxertand.  ItaW, 
Spain,  reaping  everywhere  a  rich  harvest  of  i 
In  those  days,  when  Holy  Church,  we  hop^i 
have  raised  the  name  of  Father  Hand  opoe 
altars,  and  numbered  him  among  her 
when  the  words  he  inscribed  on  the  granite 
of  All  Hallows  :  ••  Go,  therefore,  teach  w 
nations,"  will  have  been  literally  fulfilled  b? 
children,  how  proudly  and  gratefully  will  not  li 
men  yet  unborn  repeat  the  words  of  their 
gifted  poet,  Aubrey  de  Vere  : 

Hope  of  By  conotry !  HooMofGod! 
All  UaUows  1  BloMed  feoc  are  tboM 
By  which  thy  thadowy  coorts  are  Uod 
f  re  jet  the  breete  of  moraine  \Aiom%  I 
Ble*sed  a«^e  the  winds  that  waft  tbeai  fsrth 
To  victory  over  the  roagh  tea  foam— 
Coa  OoiforgH  tJU  raet  «<  Amm  f 

J 


c. 


SHERBORNE ; 
or,  the  house  at  the  four  wats. 

By  Edward  Heneage  Derixg, 

Auth4tr  of  the  ♦♦  Chieftain* s  DaughUr  and  other  Pocm^i 
••  Grey*s  Court,'*  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

ISS     HERMIONE     CRUMPS  «• 
making  herself  evident  In  tkfi^ 
ther    drawing  -  roora   of   Sh*  IC^^ 
Arden*s  house  in  Berkeley  Sfi^^ 
The  house  was  roomy— whettelj 
term  be  taken  to  mean  full  of  rooms,  or  of      *" 
size  generally,  or  both.    The  furniture  was 
but    rather    worn :     its    loose    ornaments 
limited,  as  is  wont  to  be    the  case  in  boose*; 
let  for  two  months.    They  had  been  put  away  m* 
closets  by  desire,   lest   cracks   of  ancieot  dUt^ 
should  be  put  down  in  the  bill  of  dilapidatknt. 

It  was  the  hour  ot  afternoon  tea,  and  the  hrigfac 
blue  of  the  tea-things  played  an  important  pittf 
the  end  of  two  long  rooms  whose  general  colooi^ 
had  become  neutral.  At  first  sight,  it  would  seco 
paradoxically  a  small  thing  that  a  large  lady 
should  be  evident,  and  unnecessary  that  sbe 
should  take  measures  to  make  herself  what  ^ 
already  was ;  but  if  one  comes  to  think  of  ft,  aan 
consult  one's  experiences  of  human  types,  the  fact 
becomes  apparent  that  some  people  have  a  way  of 
impressing  their  presence  more  heavily  tkar 
others,  by  concentrating  all  the  will  they  posses* 
on  the  energy  of  self- manifestation. 

Which  was  just  what  Miss  Hermione  Cnnnp» 
did  habitually,  and  was  practising  00  that  accasioo. 
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If  she  got  on  in  the  world  better  than  people  who 
were  better  bom,  better  connected,  better  off, 
better  looking,  better  educated,  even  better 
endowed  with  those  gifts  which  the  world  under- 
stands, and  therefore  appreciates  without  resentine, 
it  was  mainly  because  she  concentrated  her  whole 
fill,  energy,  attention,  and  interest  on  impressing 
KT  presence  where  she  wanted  to  impress  it.  She 
lad  all  the  requirements  for  success  of  that  sort- 
conspicuous  exterior,  rude  health,  versatile 
abits  of  superficial  sympathy,  a  sanguine  tern- 
erament  quite  free  from  sensitiveness,  a  stiff 
kstidty  of  tastes  that  made  her  seem  unselfish 
<ftli0Qt  losing  chances  by  bein^^  so.  Moreover, 
he  bad  the  double  incitement  of  bein>^  pretty  well 
«oected  and  quite  otherwise,  her  mother,  Cray- 
Ws  sister,  having  eloped  with  the  late  much 
li|ected  Mr.  Joshua  Crumps,  then  a  fine  florid 
wman  behmd  the  counter  of  Messrs.  Gingham 
wA  Tajpe,  in  Ledchester.  Crumps,  after  he  was 
iuried,  abandoned  the  yard  measure,  became  a 
feepiog  partner  in  a  distant  establishment,  and 
tot  abroad  as  a  rentier  with  his  wife,  her  French 
aid,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  English 
onister  at  Florence  :  the  practical  result  of  the 
^erhas  not  been  ascertained.  At  Florence  Miss 
>rmione  was  bom,  and  there  she  was  educated 
ave  the  mark  ! )— taught  that  black  was  not  so 
ay  different  from  white,  if  you  arranged  the  lights 
^rly;  the  difference,  except  in  certain  cases 
ko  one  could  permanently  tell  what),  bein^  re- 
icibleto  relative  position  and  conditions  of  sight 
1  sbort,  she  had,  without  being  aware  of  it,  ex- 
irienced  that  residence  in  a  Catholic  country  is, 
all  things,  most  danzerous  to  Anglicans  of  the 
»sent  day.  Her  belief  in  the  Establishment  was 
^ef  in  an  institution,  not  in  a  creed.  Founded 
1  nationalism,  it  inflated  like  a  balloon,  at  the 
iMghts  of  a  British  man-of-war,  or  the  sight  of 
«  Bon  and  unicorn  over  the  British  embassy ; 
aociated  in  England  with  propertv  and  influence, 
bich  she  appreciated  for  England  while  wishing 
•ccess  to  foreigners  who  would  destroy  both  if  they 
lold,  it  glowed  in  territorial  dining-rooms,  and 
lated  in  family  pews.  But  as  to  Anglicanism  on 
i  own  merits,  it  was  well  for  her,  perhaps,  that 
le  had  never  discovered  how  little  she  believed, 
It  much  indifferentism,  to  say  no  worse,  had 
^•rn  up  in  secret  within  her,  from  living  in  a 
M  where  Catholicity  has  no  pseudo- equivalent 
'in  England,  and  where  its  altemative  is  an 
postasy  of  the  vilest,  meanest  t>pe,  especially 
eleterious  to  the  suspicious  simplicity  of  the  nor- 
uil  English  mind. 

Sbe  had  not  discovered  how  little  she  believed, 
W  only  thought  herself  "a  good  Churchwoman," 
friend  to  Italian  freedom,  and  a  general  dis- 
overer  of  the  good  and  beautiful  wherever  it  was 
>  be  found — "wherever"  being  understood,  on 
^t  afternoon  and  in  that  drawing-room,  as 
articularly  referring  to  the  society  of  English 
atbolics.  excluding  converts,  of  course,  because 
icir  raison  cTeire  disagrees  with  the  theory  of 
jnited  selection,  which  supposes  that  respectable 
opery  should  be  the  choice  of  those  alone  whose 
lilies  were  Catholic  in  the  year  1829  Besides, 
onverts  were  of  no  use  to  her;  they  might  as  well 
c  Protestants— in  fact,  better,  if  they  had  any 
^sition    available    for    giving    distinction    by 


ao^uaintance ;  for  as  converts  they  lose  much  of 
their  former  solid  advantages,  without  having  the 
select  and  mystic  dignity  which,  in  the  perverted 
but  naturally  just  and  darkly  poetical  English 
mind,  hangs  about  those  families  who  retained 
their  faith  through  the  times  of  persecution. 
That  select  and  mystic  dignity— suggestive  of 
haunted  castles,  ruined  abbeys  by  moonlight, 
Benedictines  hidden  behind  tapestry,  walled-up 
nuns,  proud  pontiffs,  belted  knights,  distressed 
damsels,  conspirators,  bandits,  trap-doors,  dun- 
geons, monks  blessing  daggers  in  choms,  Guy 
Faux  on  a  tar-barrel  (compare  "  Marmion,"  the 
opera  of  "  Les  Huguenots,^'  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James, 
passim,  and  the  "hollow-boys"  on  the  5th  of 
November)— had  another  aspect  less  romantic  but 
more  practical.  It  represented  (at  least,  she 
thought  so)  a  certain  social  value  in  the  eyes  of  alf 
foreigners  worth  knowing.  "  And,"  thought  she, 
with  a  simplicity  that  would  have  been  charming 
if  the  thought  itself  had  been  a  little  more  so, 
"it's  80  much  more  independent, and  all  that,  and 
looks  so  much  more  like  having  an  assured  posi- 
tion of  one's  own,  to  know  them  well,  when  one 
isn't  one  of  them." 

That  was  what  she  thought;  and  the  Ardens 
were  being  drawn  by  sheer  force  of  heavy  will  into 
allowing,  without  conscious  annoyance,  that  kind 
of  social  frequentation  which  is  the  nearest  ap* 
proach  to  intimacy  between  those  who  have  no 
idea  in  common  beneath  the  surface  of  things. 

She  was  sitting  there,  looking  ponderously  at 
home,  having  been  to  luncheon  at  Lord  Led- 
chester's,  where  she  read  up  the  "Rock" ;  dined^ 
the  day  before,  at  Lord  Oxborough's,  where  she 
delighted  Sir  Thomas  Gmbhedge  with  wonderful 
tales  about  "  crypto-Jesuits,"  all  from  the  best 
authority,  made  Glennllan  Bmff  invite  her  to  his 
other  place,  somewhere  in  Scotland,  for  the  whole 
month  of  August,  and  was  asked  by  Lady  Led* 
Chester  to  stay  at  Monksgallows  on  her  return, 
south. 

"  Oh  !  but  I  have  got  such  a  story  for  you,'' 
said  she,  after  having  unfolded  her  engagements 
in  the  form  of  an  apolo^  for  being  late. 

"What  is  it?'^  said  some  one;  and  then 
they  all  listened,  keeping  their  countenances- 
fixed  on  hers,  like  Dido  s  guests  before  the  pious 
i£neas. 

"  Well,  you  know,  it's  rather  a  long  one,"  said 
she,  "  and  I  haven't  much  time.    I  promised  to 

try  a  duet  with  a  Mr. ;  I  forget  his  name— a. 

charming  tenor,  they  say.  I  said  I  would  be  at — 
oh !  I  forget  where,  but  they're  friends  of  Lady 
Oxborough's.  and  it  was  she  that  asked  me  to  go,, 
and  I  asked  her  to  call  for  me  here,  and  she  will 
be  here  directly,  or  else  Uncle  Crayston  will  calL 
for  me.    But  tne  story  is  this " 

"  A  very  vivacious  and.  no  doubt,  amiable  sort 
of  girl,  but  I  don't  quite  like  her  ways ;  I  daresay 
it's  a  rash  judgment  of  mine,  though,"  thought 
Sir  Roger  in  the  recesses  of  his  great  honest  heart 
and  shrewd  simplicity. 

"She  would  be  much  nicer  if  she  were  a 
Catholic,"  thought  both  the  Miss  Ardens.  trying- 
hard  to  think  that,  sooner  or  later,  she  must,'and 
half  inclined  to  accuse  themselves  of  uncharitable- 
ness  for  not  quite  seeing  their  way  to  feel  sure 
about  it. 
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"You  know  the  old  woman  who  lives  in  that 
queer  house  not  far  from  Ferry  Corner  Station  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Roger.  "She  is  a  lady,  and 
had  something  to  do  with  old  Mrs.  Sherborne, 
whose  father  forfeited  the  property  in  '46 ;  and 
that  was  how  her  husband,  who  was  her  cousin 
also,  came  in  for  it." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  that  she  is  seen  some- 
times in  two  places  at  once?"  asked  Miss  Her- 
mione. 

"  No,  never,"  said  he.  "  The  only  thing  of  the 
kind  I  ever  heard  of  was  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  meta- 
phorical bird." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  said  she  to  the  Miss  Ardens ; 
whereat  two  pairs  of  eyes,  pure  and  translucent 
as  the  light  of  a  harvest  moon,  looked  up  intelli- 
gently puzzled. 

"  No,"  they  said. 

And  that  was  all  they  said,  as  became  prudent 
youn|^  ladies,  who  thought  probably  that  the  least 
said  IS  soonest  mended  when  you  know  not  what 
18  coming. 

"  Nor  I  either,  to  tell  the  truth,"  said  she,  with 
the  careless  gaiety  and  hard  assumption,  in  un- 
equal and  indistinct  proportions,  which  make  up 
that  minor  nuisance  of  the  period — chaff. 

But  they  only  perceived,  or,  in  their  charity, 
only  acknowledged,  the  gaiety ;  and  they  listened 
in  that  spirit  for  her  story. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  see,  they  say  every- 
thing except  that.  They  say  she  has  been  seen, 
with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  at  the  window  of  that 
weird-like  old  room  out  of  the  bed- room  at  the 
end  of  the  dark  pannelled  passage.  You  remem- 
ber, the  day  we  were  all  there,  the  morning  of 
jour  ball?" 

Yes,  they  did  remember,  and  had  been>over  the 
house  often  before  she  had  ever  heard  of  the 
place ;  but  it  entered  into  the  scheme  of  her  suc- 
cessful oppressiveness  to  seem  naturally  more  in- 
timate than  the  person  she  was  talking  with, 
wherever  intimacy  had  had  any  furthering  or  even 
supporting  power  in  the  world. 

"  Well.^'  said  she,  after  a  sudden  attack  on 
the  tea  and  rolled  up  bread  and  butter,  followed 
by  a  brief  soliloquy  about  Lady  Oxborough  being 
late,  "  you  see,  it  was  in  that  room,  and  she  struck 
a  lucifer  match  and  lit  a  candle.  How  she  got 
there  in  the  dark  I  don't  know ;  but  this  person 
saw  her— he  is  some  old  fellow  about  the  place, 
I  believe,  who  was  a  knife-boy,  or  somethmg  of 
the  kind,  when  she  was  companion,  or  lady's- 
maid,  or  house-maid,  or  whatever  she  was  to  old 
Mrs.  Sherborne,  who  was  an  old  witch,  too,  or 
something  wicked." 

"  I  never  heard  her  accused  of  riding  on  a 
broomstick  or  blighting  people's  potatoes,"'  said 
Sir  Roger;  "but  she  certainly  profited  by  the 
misfortunes  of  others,  if  she  had  no  hand  in  causing 
them.  Her  father  was  accused  of  helping  Prince 
Charlie  in  '45— which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  be- 
lieve he  never  did.  The  property  was  confiscated 
and  given  to  the  next  heir— a  nephew.  But  the 
poor  man  was  dead  by  that  time  ;  and  it  was  his 
son — ^a  boy  at  Douai,  who  really  lost  the  property. 
The  sister  (the  old  Mrs.  Sherborne  you  speak  of) 
married  the  nephew,  her  cousin.  She  left  only 
one  surviving  son.  At  any  rate  the  youngest, 
who  was  the  heir,  was  drowned  in  the  old  ford 


adignatioa,  1 


near  Sheldington,  where  the  bridge  is  now.  He 
wanted  to  marry  his  grandmother's  compacioa» 
this  very  old  lady  who  lives  at  the  Four  Ways; 
but  his  father  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  though  she  i» 
as  well  bom  as  he,  for  the  matt^  of  that,  vk 
could  not  help  being  the  daughter  of  a  .yoannr 
son  who  had  a  large  family  and  no  profesuoa. 

"Oh,  yes;  and  Mr.  ueor^e  Sherb(»DC  1^ 
Hazeley  by  a  fluke,"  said  Miss  HeniiioiK;ih 
was  not  going  to  let  any  one  know  more  aMl 
than  she  did. 

"  Rather  a  slang  word."  thought  Sir  Ri|l£ 
"but  I  suppose  she  caught  it  from  her  br<  ' 
only  she  has  got  none,  I  believe." 

"It  came  to  him  collaterally,  no  doubt, 
many  other  properties,"  he  said. 

"  Yes— and— well.  I  shouldn't  like  to  haie 
place  that  has  been  unjustly  taken  from 
that  I  shouldn't ;  though  I  dare  say  the  old 
was  a  rebel.— Oh  no!    I  don't  mean  really, 
course." 

"Sherborne  gets  it  quite  fairly  as  Ear  at  he 
concerned,  at  any  rate,"  said  Sir  Roger.  " 
was  legally  confiscated  from  the  elder  fine 
hundred  and  twenty- four  years  a^o,  and  it 
left  by  will  to  his  mother,  whose  heir  he  is.'' 

"Well,  it  was  very  hard,"  said  she,  twisting 
the  tassel  of  her  parasol,  and  poutin£[.    The 
was  partly   artincial :    the  thing    signified 
natural  enough.    It  never  occurred  to  Sir  ' 
that  there  is,  in  certain  feminine  natures 
less  exalted  types,  a  special  disposition  to 
being  civilly  contradicted  in  things  unim] 
so,  giving  her  credit  for  virtuous  in^* 
merely  said : 

"  Oh  !  it's  all  right  as  far  as  Sherborne  is 
cemed,  I  assure  you.    In  the  first  place — wi 
his  leg^al  right,  and  the  length  of  time,  and 
impossibility  of  disproving  the  accusation  of 
was,  in  fact,  at  least  high  treason— he  is,  I  be 
really  the  heir,  the  next  of  kin  ;  for  the  dder 
died  out.    The  boy  who  was  deprived  of  fell 
herilance  had  two  children— sons,  both  of  "*^ 
died  unmarried.    One  was  guillotined  di 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  other  married 
Atherstone,  went  to  India,  and  both  died*  1 
told  by  some  one  who  knew  them.    I  belief 
was  a  sister  of  that  very  Mrs.  Atherstone  who^ 
at  the  Four  Ways." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  it's  all  ri^ht." said  she; 
it  is  so  awfully  jolly  to  believe  in  a  way  that 
thing  dreadful^  wicked  has  been  done  in 
house,  especially  when  an  old  woman 
haunts  the  1  ' 
about  it. 

"  The  villagers  always  fancy  there  is  somcta^ 
preternatural  about  Mrs.  Atherstone,  I  ki^i^^ 
said  Sir  Roger,  "  because  she  lives  alone,  a« 
walks  in  the  dark.  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  «if 
thing  you  might  hear  concerning  her." 

"Ah!  you  Roman  Catholics  are  so  matter-* 
fact  about  those  things  :  you  won't  let  one  egg 
the  thing  properly.  I  do  believe,  now,  yoo  woij 
have  Masses  said  if  an  old  ghost  came  «■» 
bothered  you." 

"  That  depends  on  circumstances,"  said  he. 

"Now  for  my  story,"  said  she,  "for  I  shall  bin 
to  go  away  directly.    Good  gracioos !  it's  a  qB«^ 
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ter  to  six  now.  How  late  Lady  Oxborough  is.  I 
sappose  she  had  to  fetch  him  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  Well,  then— bat  there  isn't  much  more  to 
tell— the  old  fellow  saw  Mrs.  Atheratone  in  that 
little  room.  It  was  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and 
e?cry  one  was  in  bed." 

"What  was  ?u  doing  at  such  an  hour?  I 
alioald  thmk  he  dreamt  it  all,"  said  Sir  Roger. 

"  He  had  been  seeing  to  the  fire  in  the  grape- 
house,  and  all  that.  It  happened  a  fortnight  ago, 
when  the  weather  was  very  cold,  before  I  came  to 
town :  only  I  have  been  so  much  engaged  that  I 
could  never  find  a  moment  to  tell  you  the  story  till 

DOW." 

"Anyhow,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Sherborne's 

people  are  so  careful  about  the  fires." 
"Yoa  are  so  provoking  about  it.    You  won't 

tike  any  interest  in  my  ghost." 
"Ghost?      I    thought   Mrs.    Athcrstone   was 

iBw." 

"Yes,  she's  alive  enough,  but— well,  it  isn't 
eractly  a  ghost— it's  her  double." 

"That  is  dreadful.  Surely,  one  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone  at  once  is  sufficient  for  one  neighbour- 
hood." 

"1  won't  be  laughed  out  of  my  story.  It  was 
fcer  double.    What  else  could  it  be  ?  " 

"Are  doubles  in  the  habit  of  striking  lucifer 
featches?" 

"I  suppose  they  do,  or  make  believe  to  do  it, 
Bke  other  ghosts.  Oh  1  you  mustn't  question  roe 
too  closely  about  supematuial  things,  and 
nsiracles,  and  spirit-rapping,  and  all  that  sort  of 
Bring." 

''Then  you  class  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves 
ind  fishes  with  table-turning?"  said  Lady  Fyfield, 
Rfao  entered  the  room  at  that  moment. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Uiss  Hermione  Crumps  looked  about,  and  made 
ibortive  attempts  to  laugh. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  know,"  said  Lady  Fyfield, 
'what  you  mean  by  the  supernatural— what  you 
Bean  by  a  miracle — what  sort  of  evidence " 

"Oh!  "  said  Miss  Hermione,  "pray  don't— I 
nlly  cannot  pretend  to  say.  I  only  believe  what 
I  can  understand." 

iSir  Roger  thought  of  Dr.  Parr's  answer  to  a 
pilar  statement—"  Then  your  creed  will  be  the 
pwest  on  record ;  "  and  it  did  occur  to  him  also 
fask  civilly  whether  all  these  things  about  which 
be  objected  to  be  questioned  too  closely  had  any 
ptrticular  meaning  separately  and  collectively  in 
er  mind ;  but  he  said  to  himself,  "  She  knows  no 
Btter,"  and  pretended  not  to  understand— which, 
t  a  sense,  he  certainly  did  not. 
"  But  I  do  believe  this*'  she  said,  laughing 
fectedly.  "It  must  be  something,  you  know, 
here  she  was— the  old  fellow  saw  her  distinctly 
:  the  window,  and  all  the  doors  were  fastened,  so 
aX  she  couldn't  have  got  in  anyhow.  And  yet 
ere  she  was — ^lucifer  matches  and  candle  and 
1.  You  know  the  place  was  said  to  be  haunted." 
"  Very  likely,"  said  Lady  Fyfield ;  "  old  houses 
:e  ai>t  to  g^et  that  reputation.  And  what  with 
le  heir  bein^  drowned,  and  the  property  passing 
rt  of  the  Catholic  line,  and  Mrs.  Atherstone's 
mnection  with  the  place,  I  should  not  be  sur- 
ised  at  any  amount  of  ghost  stories." 
"  Oh  !  yes."  said  Hermione.    "  Old  Mrs.  Sher- 


borne haunts  it,  and  her  husband,  and  the  man 
who  was  drowned,  and  a  lot  more  besides.  But 
Mrs.  Atherstone.  you  see,  had  a  real  candle  and 
struck  a  lucifer  match.  She  ought  to  have  had  a 
tinder  box,  but  I  believe  it  was  the  last  new  thing  in 
modem  matches,  Bryant  and  May's,  that  won't  go 
go  off  except  on  their  own  box.  And  unless  she's  a 
witch,  and  got  up  there  on  a  broomstick,  through  the 
window,  or  down  the  chimney,  why,  I  suppose  the 
manimaginedit.  ButI  mean  to  believe  it  all,  oecause 
it's  so  jolly,  and— you  see  I  heard  it  from  the  old 
fellow's  son ;  and  I  am  going  to  tell  ^rou  how  it 
was,  because  there's  something  creepy  in  that— at 
least,  it  sounds  as  if  it  ought  to  be.  No  doubt  the 
old  bureau  was  bewitched— oh  1  but  I  haven't  told 
you  about  it  yet.  Well,  this  is  how  it  was :  you 
see  my  sister  wanted  more  room  at  the  Rectory  for 
some  of  the  children— the  last  were  twins,  and  I 
can't  count  them  exactly,  but  they're  something 
within  a  dozen  or  two,  I  don't  know  which  for 
certain.  Anyhow,  she  wanted  more  room,  and  so 
they  made  another  nursery  out  of  an  old  lumber- 
room,  where  there  was  some  rubbish,  left  there  by 
the  executors  when  the  last  clergyman  of  Feraham 
—old  Mr.  Moreton,  died.  It  was  of  no  use  to  my 
sister,  and  so  they  sold  it  all  to  a  man  who  keeps 
a  curiosity  shop  m  Lyoeham,  except  one  bureau, 
and  that  was  bought  by  Mrs.  Atherstone,  who 
actually  came  up  to  look  at  it,  and  nearly 
frightened  the  maid-servant  into  fits  to  see  such  a 
queer  old  thing,  looking  as  if  she  had  got  the  evil 
eye,  or  had  been  living  inside  a  wall  for  two  or 
three  centuries,  as  toads  do,  they  say,  and  come 
out  rather  the  better  for  it.  The  old  thine:  bought 
this  bureau  for  thirty  shillings  or  so,  which  was  as 
queer  as  herself,  and  as  musty  and  fusty  as 
possible,  after  being  stuck  away  there  among  the 
rats  and  the  mice  and  the  bats,  and  she  bundled 
It  away  to  her  house  pretty  quickly  in  a  donkey- 
cart.  Now,  the  donkey-cart  belongs  to  a  son  of 
the  old  fellow,  who  saw  her  and  the  caildle  and 
the  lucifer  matches  and  all,  up  at  the  window  at 
Hazeley.  The  son  lives  in  Femham  village,  and 
he  told  me  of  what  his  father  had  seen,  and  ^ot 
quite  pale  about  it.  I  happened  to  be  coming 
downstairs  at  the  time,  and  stopped  to  speak  to 
him.  By  the  bye,  I  wonder  what  has  become  of 
old  Mr.  Moreton's  son,  who  was  staying  with  you 
last  November?  He  took  me  in  to  dinner,  I 
remember,  and  in  to  luncheon,  too,  at  Hazely,  and 
he  haunted  me  at  your  ball." 

Pool  Moreton  I  If  he  had  only  heard  what  was 
being  said  and  suggested  about  him  in  the 
presence  of  Mary  Arden !  Oh,  Hermione  Crumps ! 
you  are  an  adept  at  female  diplomacy  of  the  baser 
sort ;  for  you  are  favouring  your  own  vanity  of 
conquest  at  the  expense  of  others  by  suggestion 
There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  of  his  taking  you  in  to 
dinner  as  often  as  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so— 
but  everything  in  the  pretended  effort  of  memory 
and  the  emphasis  on  the  word  "too;"  nothing 
in  the  bare  assertion  that  he  haunted  you  at  the 
ball,  for  it  need  not  imply  knowledge  on  his  part 
—everything  in  the  tone,  and  the  juxtaposition.^ 

"  Nobody  knows  where  he's  gone  to,^'  she  said, 
after  pausing  to  take  breath.  "  Oh,  there's  the 
carriage— what  a  bore !  " 

This  last  observation  was  called  forth  by  the 
entrance  of  the  butler  to  announce  the  fact  that 
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Lady  Ozborough  had  called  for  her.    It  abounded 
in  its  own  meaninjr- 

After  she  had  left  the  room  Sir  Roger  tried  hard 
to  think  that  the  hypothetical  brothers  were  the 
cause  of  her  less  agreeable  manifestations,  and 
finding  some  difficulty  in  doing  so,  quickly  left  off 
thinking  about  her.  Winifred  Arden  thought,  as 
before,  that  she  would  be  much  nicer  if  she  were  a 
Catholic,  and  no  doubt  would  be  some  da^— 
touching  which  last  opinion  the  writer  of  this  his- 
tory is  compelled  to  aiffer  from  her.  Miss  Arden 
thought  as  her  sister  did,  but  not  quite  in  the  same 
wi^,  not  quite  as  before. 

Lady  Fyfield  waited  till  the  door  had  closed,  and 
said  in  a  tone  of  profouLd  conviction : 

«  What  a  detestable  sort  of  eirl  that  is !  " 

"  You  are  hard  on  her,"  said  Sir  Roger. 

"Certainly  not;  she  is  a  horrid  girl,'*  said  Lady 
Fyfield,  "to  pretend  that  pneople  are  running  after 
her  when  they  are  doine  just  the  reverse^yes — 
just  the  reverse.  As  if  1  had  not  seen  him  trying 
to  avoid  her,  though  I  only  just  know  him  by 
sight!  It  was  so  evident.'' 

"But  do  you  know,  really,"  said  Winifred 
Arden,  "  in  spite  of  all  she  may  say  when  she  is 
talking  so  fast,  I  fancy  that  some  day " 

"  Oh  yes ;  because  she  goes  to  Benediction, 
and  is  intimate  with  some  bad  Catholics  abroad. 
I  know  that  game.  It  pays  well.  They  attract 
innocent  Catholics,  like  yourself,  who  are  not  up 
to  the  manoeuvres,  and  make  them  think  they  are 
going  tn  be  converted  by  the  ^Recit(rune  SoeurJ 
The]f  attract  the  non-Catholic  world  by  natural 
affinity  and  spmpathetic  force  of  usefulness  to  it- 
self. They  get  on  all  the  better  with  both  by 
quickly  playing  off  the  one  against  the  other,  so 
as  to  enhance  their  own  value." 

Sir  Roger  laughed,  forasmuch  as  he  failed  to 
understand  her,  and  thought  that  a  little  ambiguous 
hilarity  was  the  most  serviceable  kind  of  acknow- 
ledgment. 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  laugh,  but  I  am  right," 
said  Lady  Fyfield  persistently. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are,"  said  he  smiling.  "  But, 
you  know,  you  good  converts  are  a  little  hard  on 
the  people  who  4on't  see  it." 

"  And  you  good  old  Papists  (I  mustn't  say  old 
Catholics  now,  because  the  term  has  been  mono- 
pNolized  by  the  last  new  thing  in  heresy)  are  so 
single-minded,  so  accustomed  by  early  training  to 
the  spiritual  straightforwardness  of  Catholicity, 
that  you  can't  perceive  the  by-paths  and  crooked 
ways  alone  which  these  people,  whom  you  say  I 
juage  hardly,  can  always  escape  from  being  con- 
fronted \x^  the  duty  of  submission  to  the  Church. 
Why,  their  minds  are  riddled  with  them,  like  a 
rabbit-warren ;  and  when  you  think  they  are  con- 
vinced on  a  point,  down  they  pop,  to  re- appear 
presently  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Mind,  I  am 
not  speaking  of  people  who  have  genuine  diffi- 
culties, and  are  honest  about  them,  nor  of  people 
who  have  never  doubted  the  Divine  authotity  of 
the  intensely  human  Establishment — how  many 
there  are  of  these  now  I  can't  say ;  nor  am  I 
speaking  of  people  who  can  reconcile  our  Lord's 
anathema  aeainst  those  who  '  will  not  hear  the 
Church '  with  the  theory  that  there  is  no  visible 
Church  to  hear,  though  they  are  sensible,  some- 
tiroes  even  shrewd,  on  all  other  subjects.    Oh,  I 


know  well  the  power  of  a  Protestant  edacatioDto 
obstruct  and  confuse !  I  know  well  how  it  cao 
paralyse  common  sense,  and  make  religion  almost 
impossible.    I  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  for  those 
who  have  been  from  early  childhood  entangled  in 
its  meshes.  But  the  people  I  am  speakbg  of  (aod 
Miss  Hermione  Crumps  is  one  of  them)  are  oot 
honest  enough  to  be  prejudiced,  nor  feding  eooi^ 
to  be  fond  of  a  big  family  pew,  nor  religkms  enoogb 
to  care  about  knoidng   the  truth,  nor  eaiaC 
enough  to  renounce  the  bnsiness-like  trifln^ai 
reserved  patronage  which  makes  them  at  hoM 
the  surface  of  all  religions,  and  answers  theirf» 
pose  in  the  world  as  it  now  is.    They  are  mm 
their  generation.  I  dare  say ;  but  don't  be  deceM 
about  them.    Converts  are  not  made  out  of  ndk ' 
stuff  as  that.    Good-bye— I  must  be  c^nng." 
"  Well,  you  ought  to  know."  said  Sir  Riom  - 
"  But  you  don't  quite  think  I  do/'  she  sail 
"No,    no;    not    that,"    he   replied,  alter  t 
moment's  reflection,  slowly,  and,  as  it  were,  iso* 
visionally. 

"  We  will  have  it  out  another  time,"  said  Li^ 
Fyfield. 

While  this  conversation  was  goinjg  on.  Mi4 
Hermione,  having  rehearsed  ^*  Fari^  o  aan'^ 
with   the  charming  tenor,  was  making  "^ 
popular  with  a  select  and  appredathre  a 
by  adapting  her  talk  to  the  favourite  weakness 
each  and  the  general  agreement  of  all. 

But  she  meditated  something  morediffiodt 
self-adaptation.    She  had  heard  that  SI 
was  going  to  take  Lord  and  Lady  0x1 
their  two  daughters,  and  all  the  Ardens,  on 
drag  to  Ascot,  and  she  meant  him  to  take 
also. 

{To  he  continued.^ 


A   VISIT   TO    THE    CEDARS 
LEBANON.* 


[N  your  way  to  the  famous  celw 
Lebanon,  in  Syria,  you  pass  ftt^ 
the  charming  village  of  £des,i 
stands  over  1445    yards  aboief 
level  of  the  sea,  at  the  nortbcn  j 
tremity  of  a  valley,  called  the    Valley  of  t 
Saints,  at  the  bottom   of  which  flows  a  r 
called  Nahr  Kadicha,  or  the  Holy  Rwr. 
summer  the  population  of  Eden  is  between  f 
and  five  thousand  souls,  which,  in  winter,  coi 
down  to  a  few  families   left  to  look  ste  ij 
village.    The  exceptionally  picturesque  «tBf 
of  Eden,  and  the  name  it  bears,  have  kd  i 
of  the   Orientals    to    believe    that  this  1^ 
was  the  original  Eden,  the  terrestrial  panw  • 
our  first  parents.    But  this  opinion,  baiscdonly* 
the  similiarity  of  name,  cannot  be  sustainw.  I 
would  be  difficult,  amongst  other  particalsti,  1 
find  here  the  four  rivers  mentioned  m  Gemsa^ 
The  village  of  Eden  is  now  in  poaKinnn  tf 
handsome  Catholic  church,  whid  wg?2*J 
vantaeeously  the  numerous  poor  and  wsde^^ 
chapels  which  existed  here  some  years  ago. 

•  From  tlie  Fnach  o(  Fatfav  M.  d'OclwM,  aS^<^ 
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The  Maronites,  who  form  the  populatioo  here, 
and  who  have  been  Catholics  from  time  im- 
mtmonal,  are  very  fervent ;  it  may  be  through 
the  holy  personages  who  by  their  lives  of  pen- 
aoce»  have  sanctified  the  neighbouring  grottoes 
in  which  chey  dwelt ;  and  for  whose  memory  the 
whole  couQtiy  is  btill  full  of  veneration. 

From  Eden  to  Bisharri,  the  next  village  to  the 
Cedars,  is  a  journey  of  three  hours,  over  delicious 
pathways  across  the  marvellous  summits  of  the 
nouotaios,  which  overtop  the  valley  of  the 
Kadicha,  affording  a  prospect  the  most  beauti- 
fol  that  could  possibly  be  seen  anywhere. 

Bisharri  means  a  capital  town,  and  this  village 
was  anciently  an  episcopal  see.  A  little  below  it, 
ii  the  valley  through  which  the  Kadicha  flows,  is 
a  grotto  in  which  a  Piedmontese  Capuchin  father 
Imd  for  thirty  vears  and  died  in  the  odour  of 
aactity.  The  then  Pope,  Alexander  VII.,  gave 
\m  full  authority  to  celebrate  Mass  without 
kviog  any  server.  After  this  holy  monk's  death 
several  Europeans,  tired  of  the  world,  came  to 
ive  in  the  same  grotto.  Amongst  the  number 
was  M.  de  Chastenele.  who  after  leading  a  holy 
fi/ehere  for  ten  years  died  on  the  isth  of  May, 

Ac  Bisharri,  as  in  all  the  villages  of  this  part 
of  Lebanon,  the  inhabitants  only  stay  here  for  the 
mmmer.  The  heavy  snows  in  winter  render  the 
country  impracticable ;  and  they  pass  the  winter 
ponths  accordingly  in  some  town  by  the  sea- 
^re. 

The  Carmelites  have  a  convent  here,  with  two 
jithers  and  a  lay  brother,  but  in  winter  the 
kthers  go  down  with  the  people,  leaving  the 
vother  to  keep  charge  of  the  monastery. 

From  Bisharri  to  the  Cedars  is  only  a  two 
four's  journey ;  but  rather  a  dangerous  one 
imon^t  stones  and  fallen  pieces  of  rock.  The 
Bule  IS  the  best  animal  to  use  here,  as  a  horse 
fDold  most  assuredly  break  his  legs. 

The  Cedars  are  a  great  object  of  veneration  to 
he  Maronites,  in  remembrance,  no  doubt,  of  King 
blomon ;  but  still  more  so  because  the  Most 
loly  and  Immaculate   Virgin   Mary  has  been 

spared  so  frequently  in  the  -Holy  Scripture  to 

f  cedar. 

iard  and  incorruptible,  thanks  to  its  bitter- 

I,  which  saves  it  from  the  attacks  of  insects, 
sacred  wood  symbolises  wonderfully  the 
ed  Vir^n,  whose  soul,  strong  against  the 
Etacks  of  hira  who  corrupted  the  race  of  Adam, 
Is  continued  pure  from  the  very  beginning. 
Hence  the  iJebanese,  when  reciting  the  Litany 
f  the  Blessed  Virgin,  after  the  verse  "  Queen 
mceived  without  sin,"  add  "Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
ray  for  us ;  *'  and  they  have  raised  a  little 
tapel  in  the  midst  of  these  trees,  under  the  title 
'  Our  Lady  of  the  Cedars. 
The  Cedars  are  called  by  the  Orientals  "  ArZ'' 
'rab,**  Cedars  of  the  Lord. 
To  preserve  these  noble  trees  from  being  cut 
>wn  for  5re-wood,  the  patriarchs  have  from  the 
irliest  times  threatened  with  excommunication 
ly  person  who  should  seriously  injure  them ;  and 
is  monition  has  ever  been  religiously  respected 
1  along.  Owing  to  this  measure  there  are  now 
)out  five  hundred  cedars  here,  a  dozen  of  which, 
id  perhaps  more,  existed  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 


t,e,,  more  than   a  thousand   years   before   the 
coming  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Through  the  care  of  Roustan  Pacha,  the  last 
Governor  of  the  Lebanon,  the  open  area  which 
includes  the  three  elevations  upon  which  the 
cedars  cast  their  majestic  shade  is  enclosed  by 
a  wall:  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  young  cedar- 
trees  now  covering  the  soil,  which  are  thus  pre- 
served from  injury  by  goats,  etc.,  will  finally  cover 
the  mountain  sides  once  more. 

Before  entering  the  enclosure,  the  traveller  per- 
ceives two  clumps  of  magnificent  cedars,  too  far 
away  to  be  included  in  the  walled  in  space.  They 
form,  as  it  were,  the  vestibule  10  the  sanctuary, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  into  which 
we  are  going  to  penetrate.  The  place  on  which 
the  cedars  stand  has  the  form  of  a  sanctuary. 
Fronting,  as  it  does,  the  semicircular  valley  of  the 
Kadicha,  you  would  think  it  was  the  abside  of  a 
grandiose  temple,  of  which  the  cedars  formed  the 
altar.  As  a  background  to  the  altar  and  a  limit 
to  the  unequalled  sanctuary,  the  lofty  summits  of 
the  Lebanon  range  rise  up  several  thousand 
yards  over  our  heads.  The  cedars  are  over  1825 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  whilst  Dahr-el- 
Kotib,  the  nearest  peak,  overtops  us  at  an  elevation 
of  3,063  yards  from  the  same  sea  level. 

The  little  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
closed ;  but  through  the  wide  split  in  the  door  we 
could  see  that  it  was  poor  and  naked.  Forming  its 
floor  were  enormous  pieces  of  old  cedar  brought 
there  by  the  patriarchs  to  enhance  the  sacredness 
of  the  place,  and  also  to  do  homage  to  it. 

Some  magnificent  slabs  of  cedar  have,  in  like 
manner,  been  sent  to  the  great  expiatory  church 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  now  building  in  Montmartre, 
Paris,  to  be  made  into  doors  for  this  new  French 
sanctuary. 

On  measuring  those  which  appeared  to  be  the 
largest  of  the  cedars,  the  biggest  measured  over 
fourteen  yards  in  circumference  around  the  middle 
of  its  trunk,  which  latter  was  no  more  than  a  yard 
and  a  half  in  height.  From  this  trunk  rose  five 
branches,  the  thinnest  of  which  was  over  three 
yards  in  girth,  the  two  thickest  over  five  yards. 

The  other  cedars  we  measured  were  over  twelve, 
ten,  nine,  and  eight  yards  round.  The  height  of 
the  highest  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  fifty 
vards.  With  one  of  these  venerable  trees  a  little 
history  is  connected. 

About  thirty-two  years  ago  an  Abyssinian  came 
to  visit  the  cedars;  and  becoming  enamoured 
with  this  unrivalled  solitude,  he  determined  to 
make  his  abode  here  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  After 
great  labour  and  patience,  he  succeeded  in  hollow- 
ing out  a  cell  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  cedars, 
in  which  he  could  barely  stand  or  sit.  but  not 
stretch  out ;  and  here  he  dwelt  living  on  herbs, 
and  the  bread  he  begged  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage of  Bisharri.  One  winter  the  snow  fell  heavily ; 
and  for  three  davs  they  saw  nothing  of  the  poor 
hermit  in  the  village. 

Becoming  uneasy,  and  fearing  that  he  was 
dead,  the  good  country  folk  sought  him  out.  They 
found  him  at  the  foot  of  the  cedar  which  formed 
his  dwelling,  ready  to  yield  up  his  last  sigh. 

They  carried  him  away  at  once  to  the  Carmelite 
convent,  where  he  received  everv  attention  from 
Brother   Anthony,  the   venerable  laybrother   in 
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charge.  On  his  recovery,  the  good  Abyssinian 
wended  his  way  back  to  his  own  country,  where 
he  lived,  until  recently,  not  only  a  fervent 
Catholic,  but  more  still,  an  excellent  priest.  For  , 
he  was  ordaiued  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Monsignor  Massaja,  the  great  Catholic  missionary 
amongst  the  Gallas  in  Eastern  Africa  (who  him- 
self rdated  the  stery  to  Father  d' Orleans). 

Considering  that  the  branches  of  the  cedars 
offer  such  an  extended  and  horizontal  surface  to 
the  snow,  which  falls  so  abundantly  every  winter, 
you  are  tempted  to  wonder  that  more  of  them  are 
not  destroyed.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
.weight  of  snow  is  never  of  sumciently  great  weight 
to  break  down  the  branches. 

Writing  in  Latin  on  this  subject  to  Louis  XIV., 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  secretary 
of  the  Maronite  Patriarch  of  that  day,  states, 
'*  That  when  the  snow  begins  to  fall  the  cedars, 
by  virtue  of  a  natural  instinct,  bend  their 
branches.  The  leaves  being  all  at  the  top  of  the 
^  branches,  the  tree  is  transformed  into  a  kind  of 
smooth  column  or  ]>ost,  which  leaves  the  snow 
pass  without  fearing  its  attack.  When  its  enemy, 
the  snoWy  is  gone  the  cedar  resumes  its  original 
orm. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  the  cedars,  which 
King  Solomon  made  use  of  to  build  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  were  all  obtained  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  cedars  now  described  are  standing. 
The  coasts  of  Ghazir,  as  far  as  Gibail,  the  ancient 
Bidlos,  were  covered  with  cedars,  and  it  is  from 
there,  chiefly,  that  those  sent  by  King  Hiram  to 
Solomon  were  procured. 

At  the  present  day  those  mountains  are  abso- 
lutely denuded  of  these  trees,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  scattered  ones  through  the  Lebanon, 
the  bulk  of  the  cedars  are  those  we  have  been 
describing  on  the  summit  of  the  Kadischa. 

Another  French  visitor  to  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
^ives  the  following  additional  particulars  respect- 
me  them:  "The  inhabitants  of  Syria  devoutly 
believe  that  these  cedars  are  the  remains  of  the 
same  forest  that  furnished  the  wood  for  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  temple  3,000  years  ago;  and 
every  year,  on  the  feast  of  the  Transfiguration, 
the  Maronites,  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  Mass 
said  on  an  altar  formed  of  a  rude  stone  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  these  cedars.  Numerous  travellers 
have  visited  these  famous  trees ;  and  several  of 
them  have  engraved  their  names  upon  theii  bark : 
Bellonius,  in  1550,  counted  twenty- eight ;  Rau- 
wolf,  in  1575,  found  twenty-four;  Daudine,  in 
1650,  saw  twenty- three ;  Pococke,  in  1738,  found 
only  fifteen  standing,  the  rest  having  been  blown 
down  by  a  storm ;  Burckhardt.  in  18 10,  gives  the 
number  as  eleven  or  twelve  ;  •  and  Richardson,  in 
1 81 8,  declares  that  there  were  then  not  more 
than  seven.  By  this  we  must  understand  that 
these  celebrated  travellers  wish  to  speak  only  of 
those  trees  whose  enormous  size  indicated  an 
existence  of  several  hundred  years  ;  for,  as  to  the 
other  trees  here,  either  cedars  or  cypress,  they 
form  quite  a  forest."  J.  C. 


Women  are  said  to  be  always  looking  in  the 
glass.  Men  seldom  do,  unless  there  is  something 
to  drink  in  it. 


TWO    SCARS. 

A    COCOANUT    MAN'S    STORY. 


I  AVE  another  shy,  sir?   Three  shies  a 
penny! 

Won't  have  any  more  shies,  sr, 
becos  coker-nats  disagrees  with  je? 
Wery  good.    'Arry,  the  gent  w\ 
have  no  more  shies,  so  count  the  sticks ! 

He's  a  rum  chap,  sir,  my  mate 'Any  ii  See 
'ow  stifiP  he  'olds  'isself,  like  a  cokemut  stklii 
the  nooralgy  in  it's  neck.  He's  a  old  solfii  < 
'Arry  is,  and  he  always  'olds  'isself  like  that,  nl 
he  never  says  a  word  unless  he's  spoke  to  faHi 
and  then  he  answers  yer  wery  short,  as  thooAli, 
tongue  charged  'im  three  words  a  penny,  wl 
ain't  that  sort  myself,  as  am  rather  lowquad  ' 
and  I  could  tell  yer  a  tale  about  'Arry 
surprize  yer. 

Sit  on  the  grass  and  have  a  pipe  with  , 
I  tells  yer  about  it?    Cert' nly  I  will.  T\aM 
sir. 

It  all  come  about  along  o'  this  pitch.  No^ 
maybe  yer  don't  know  that  in  the  th^e^shics^ 
penny-now's-yer-chance-knock-em-off  pcrfessb 
a  great  deal  depends  on  the  pitch,  which  is  th 

f  round  where  yer  puts  up  the  cokemuts.  Aja 
ally  and  three-shies-a-penny  is  a  'ighly  diwertii 
innercent,  and  'ealthy  recrehation,  but  it  ain'ti 
manner  o*  use  for  to  deny  that  it  ain't  ofteoH 
least  as  a  regular  thing— as  we  gets  pattcronia 
by  such  tip-to^  swells  as  yerself,  sir,  a-beggm) 
pardon  for  sayin'  so,  and  hopin'  no  offence,  wu 
the  same  were  not  my  intenshing. 

ConsesQuentially,  we  'as  to  pick  onr  grouudl 
cording,  rfow  this  'ere  is  a  model  pitch.  Iti 
good  level  bit  W  grass  as  looks  easv  shying,  i 
a  nice,  lumpy,  a^'ard  bit  o'  ground  for  the  ga 
to  stand  on  when  tfcey  shy.  f  m  a-lettra' yet* 
some  of  the  perfessloli|l  secrets,  becos  I  knot  1 
won't  feo  back  on  a  fe«r. 

It  looks  nice  and  primtc,  this  'ere  moddj 
does,  the  'igh  palin's  thei*  shuttin'  off  the 
of  the  colonel  s  manshing\  and  there  s 
road  where  sdl  the  wans  runfc  to  Hepjang 

It's  about  five  years  ago,\now,  that  fflf' 
'Any  first  went  into  partnerwip  together. 
was  a-doin'  the  Punch  and  Jud^  lay,  and  nej 
'im  and  the  dawg  was  passing  along 'ere o« 
'Arry  says,  **  'alt "  he  says,  wern  short. 

"What's  up?"  I  asks.  ^    .  . 

"See  that  pitch?"  'Any says, Ipowtwf* 
'ere. 

••Yes,"  I  answers;  *•  what's  yer  l^y 

*•  Coker-nuts,"  he  says. 

"Good,"  I  says,  "but  we  ain't 
and  no  nuts  and  no  bags,  and  no  001 

He  jerks  'is  thumb  towards  the  P"°^,  •  a 
box,  and  the  dawg,  and  he  says,  "  Is  HM  ««■ 
a-payin'us?"  m.u-»y 

"No,"  says  I,  mournful;  "the  H^ 
people  'as  forsook  the  legit' met  dramiw*JJ^ 
gone  in  'eayy  for  revivals  <>^  ^^^^°/, /^JL5«S 
and- Judy  ain't  a-doing  us  no  good,"  I  ^^ 
is  rather  a-lowerin'  of  our  repitation.  ^  ^ 
got  'em,"  I  says,  "  and  I  guess  wc'fl  hj^^ 
'em,  as  the  man  said  when  'is  wife  had  w^ 
birth." 
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'Any  stops  short  again,  and  snaps  out,  "  what 
would  the  man  ha'  done  with  them  kids  if  he 
could?" 

"Welf,  mate/'  I  says,  "I  suppose  he'd  ha' 
liked  to  have  drownded  of  'em,  as  is  only  nateral ; 
but  we  can't  drown  the  Punch- and- Judy,   and 
what  else  can  we  do  with  'em  ?  "  I  says. 
"ScU'em,"  says 'Any. 

Sure  enough,  soon  after  that  we  got  a  chance  of 
dispoging  of  the  legit'met  drammy  in  the  shape 
ti  Punch,  Judy,  and  the  dawg,  and  then  we  started 
ii  the  cokemut  line.  Our  first  pitch  was  this  wery 
ft,  and  we  done  a  good  trade.  Customers  was 
Dtifiil  and  bad  shots. 

The  manshing  belonged  then  to  a  old  lady  as 
J  wery  kind  to  us.  She  never  interfered  with 
hut  let  us  make  this  plot  a  reg'lar  pitch  at  all 
lay  times,  and  sich  like.  Many  a  momin' 
come  out  and  give  me  and  'Arry  a  nice  little 
die  of  pipe- lights — tracks,  yer  know,  sir — and 
were  always  pleasant  and  sociable  like.  One 
uin'  she  come  out  to  us  with  the  tracks,  and 
11  was  a-bowin'  to  'er  wery  polite,  and 'Ariy 
hwin'  'isself  up  like  a  brick  wall,  a-salutin'  of 
klady,  the  old  girl  says,  "  I  believe,"  she  says, 
'I  have  some  sort  of  right  over  this  plot  of  ground, 
I  the  owner  of  the  manshing  and  the  park ;  but 
>  long  as  you  behave  yerselves,  and  reads  the 
%cks,  I  shall  never  disturl)  you,"  she  says. 
**  Thank  yer,  yer  ladyship,"  I  replies.  **  Three 
hs  a  penny,  marm,"  1  says,  •*  is  our  reg'lar 
Ice,  which  'Arry  will  tell  yer  the  same ;  but  any 
se,  marm,  as  yer  ladyship  would  like  a  nut, 
4De  and  have  a  shy  for  nothink,  marm  !  " 
Bet  the  next  time  we  come  round  after  that, 
d  noose  was  told  us.  The  old  lady  'ad  gone 
lere  they  don't  never  want  no  tracks,  and  wnere 
l^rcely  thinks  they  carry  on  the  cokemut  per- 
te'on,  for  I  caift  think  of  the  hangils  a-chargin' 
feach  other  three  shies  a  penny.  The  old  lady 
^  dead,  sir,  and  the  manshing  and  park  'ad 
lb  took  by  a  peppery,  yeller-faced,  fiery-tem- 
Kd  hold  Hangerlow  Hinjin  Colonel,  as  was 
'*^*:ening  everybody  about  the  place.  He'd 
ened  the  parson  till  he  could  scarcely  preach, 
'ad  almost  forgot  one  day  to  make  a  collec- 
;  the  tradespedple  trembled  as  they  see  'is 
•'face  a-colorin'  the  shop  winders,  and  the 
its  in  the  manshing  'ad  quite  give  up  the 
alous  idea  of  callin'  their  lives  their  own. 
The  place  ain't  the  same,"  says  the  chap  as 
tt  telling  us,  "  since  he  come  into  it.  Cayenne 
iper  is  mild  alongside  of  the  colonel,  and  ginger 
Jrt  in  it  with  'im.  His  language,"  he  says,  **  is 
topg  enough  to  draw  a  luggage  train  without  a 
igioe.  Such  hoaths  and  curses  was  never  'eard 
this  part  before.  As  sure  as  you're  alive,"  he 
V8,  •*  he'll  march  you  two  off  this  pitch  in  years 
kfore  no  time.  He's  death,  he  says  'itself,  on 
Iwagabones,  tramp*  and  wermins." 
"What's  'is  name  ?  "  I  says. 
"Colonel  Rufus  Pepperton." 
I  see  a  rum  look  come  in  'Arry's  face,  and  I 
i,  "  Do  yer  know  *im, 'Arry  ?  " 
Yes,"  he  answers,  and  I  knowed  it  was  no 
ft  askin'  'im  any  more  just  then,  becos  'Arry 
»ry  seldom  says  more  than  one  word  a  hour  at 
pe  outside. 
The  next  momin'  was  Saturday,  and  me  and 


^^ 


'Any  got  the  cokerauts  up  in  good  time.  We  'ad 
severeal  young  gents  a-tnrowm'  wery  early  that 
momin',  and  after  thev  'ad  gone  away  'Any  run 
up  to  the  cokemut  end  of  the  pitch  for  to  throw 
me  up  the  sticks  at  the  other  end  to  hadd  to  the 
'eap  so  as  to  be  all  ready  and  'andy  for  the  next 
customer,  when  he  sees  for  the  nrst  time  the 
Hangerlow  Hinjin.  He  comes  rushing  out  of  the 
park  gates  like  a  wild  bull,  shakin'  'is  fist,  'is 
eyes  flashin'  in  'is  yeller  old  face,  and  swearin* 
somethink  horful ! 

Soon  as  ever  he  come  on  the  ground,  I  see  'Arry 
draw  'isself  up  and  begin  salutin' ;  but  the  colonel 
didn't  see  'im,  for  he  was  coming  straight  on  to- 
wards me  at  the  other  end.  Soon  he  reached  me, 
and  then  he  made  a  few  remarks.  "  You  thieves^ 
scamps,  wagabones,  tramps,  rascals,  knaves, 
blackguards." 

"I  begs  yer  pardon,  sir,"  I  says,  "but  are  yer 
alludin'  to  me,  or  to  'Any  ?  "  I  says; 

"To  both  of  you,"  he  hollers,  swearing  fright- 
ful. "Clear  out  of  it!"  he  says.  "Clear  out 
sharp,  or  I'll  shoot  the  two  of  you  like  dogs.  This 
is  my  ground,  and  off  you  go  f " 

I  told  'im  all  about  the  old  lady  what  was  there 
afore  'im,  and  how  she  never  interfered  with  us, 
and  give  us  tracks ;  but  I'd  better  have  'eld  my 
tongue. 

"  Tracks  I  "  he  shouts,  "  vou  won't  get  any 
tracks  firom  me.  What  you'U  have  to  do  now 
I've  come  here  is  to  make  tracks !  Be  off,  you 
lazy  thieves !  " 

Now  'Arry  'ad  'eerd  all  he  said,  and  I  see  'is 
face  gettin^  blacker  and  blacker.  Just  as  the 
colonel  paused,  'Arry  stood  straight  up  with  a 
nice  knobbly  stick  in  'is  'and,  and  a  look  in  'is 
face  I'd  never  see'd  there  afore,  all  the  time  I'd 
knowed  'im. 

"  Colonel,"  he  shouts  out  in  a  clear,  loud, 
ringin'  sort  of  voice,  "colonel,  I'm  going  to  throw 
these  sticks  up  to  my  mate.  Please  march  out  of 
the  line  of  fire.    Once !  " 

"  How  dare  you,"  began  the  colonel,  not 
stirrin'. 

"  Twice,"  sings  'Any. 

"  You  audacious  villain  1  " 

"  Three  times  I  "  and  swift  and  straight  come 
the  nice  knobbly  stick. 

'Any  'ad  said  tme :  the  colonel  was  in  the  line 
of  fire,  and  the  nice  knobbly  stick  'it  'inn  on  the 
cokemut.  Off  rolled  'is  'at,  and  down  fell  Colonel 
Rufus  Pepperton. 

"Carry  off  the  wounded,"  calls  'Any,  pre- 
pann'  to  throw  up  the  other  sticks ;  but  tne  next 
moment  the  colonel  was  on  'is  legs  and  makin' 
straight  for  'Any.  The  gardinger  and  two  or 
three  other  men  come  mshing  out  of  the  park  at 
the  same  time,  and  'eld  the  colonel  back,  while 
one  of  'em  went  and  fetched  the  perleece. 

That  evemin'  me  and  'Arry  was  in  jail,  and 
the  last  words  of  the  perleeceman  as  he  locked  the 
door  was  these,  with  a  pleasin'  smile : 

"  This  is  six  months'  'ard  :  that's  what  it  is  I  " 

'Ere's  a  tarblow  for  yer,  sir.  Me  and  'Arry 
afore  the  beaks.  Three  justicesses  on  the  bench. 
Perleecemen  in  bloo.  Court  crowded.  Old 
Colonel  Pepperton,  lookin'  savager  and  more 
yellerer  than  ever,  with  a  nasty  bit  of  a  scar 
where  the  nice  knobbly  stick  *it  'is  cokemut.    Me 
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but  stood  as  close  as  I  could  to  the  dock,  where 
my  poor  old  mate  was  standin'. 
Things  looked  wery  black  for  'im. 
'*  It's  twelve  months'  'ard,"  whispers  the  per- 
leeceman  to  me ;  "that's  what  it  is.  Yer  see," 
he  says,  '"ow  bloo  the  chairman's  nose  is.  He 
alwajrs  goes  in  for  twelve  months'  'ard  when  'is 
DOse  is  that  colour.  It  ain't  drink,  it's  undisges- 
tion.  It's  a  beautiful  bloo,"  says  the  perleece- 
roan,  as  J  think  must  ha'  been  a  bit  of  a  hartist 
like  ;  "  it's  a  beautiful  bloo,  and  with  the  two  red 
noses  alongside  of  'im,  as  is  clergymen,  it  makes 
a  wery  prett3r  pictur'." 

The  three  judges  put  their  'eads  together;  and 
the  old  gent  as  earned  the  bloo  nose  about  says 
to  'Arry  wery  solemn : 
'*  Have  you  anything  to  say  for  yourself?  " 
"  He's  never  a-goin'  to  'ang  'im  ?"  I  says  to 
the  perleeceman ;  and  then  I  ups  and  says  to  the 
judge  :  "  Please  yer  honour's  worship,  my  lord," 
I  says,  "  the  reg'lar  charge  is  only  three  shies  a 
penny,"  I  says,  "as  no  doubt  your  majesty  have 
often  'ad  a  go  at  the  nuts  yerself  at  that  pnce,  as 
is  not  extravagant.  Three  shies  a  penny  is  the 
reg'lar  price,  my  lord,  and  'Arry  only  'ad  one  shy. 
Let  'im  off  easy,  my  lord  ! "  I  says,  winkin'  wery 
respectful. 

They  turned  me  out  of  the  court  neck  and  crop, 
but  I  got  in  afore  the  row  was  over,  and  I  'ears 
the  judge  say  again : 

*•  Prisoner,  have  you  anything  to  say  for  your- 
self?" 

'Any  pulls  'isself  straight  np,  puts  'is  'and  to 
*is  'ead,  salutin',  and  says  wery  short : 
"Yes!" 

"What,  pray?"  says  the  propireator  of  the 
bloo  beak. 

"This,"  says  'Arry,  and  I  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved as  ten  million  'orses  could  ha'  drawed  such 
a  speech  from  'im :  "  There  stands  the  colonel," 
'Any  says,  "  and  'ere  I  stand.  The  colonel  is 
'ere  to  send  me  to  jail,  and  I  am  'ere  to  go  to  jail. 
You  sit  there  to  sentence  me  to  jail,  and  all  the 
crowd  of  people  'ere  are  waiting  to  hear  roe  sen- 
tenced. There  is  the  colonel,  and  'ere  am  I,  face 
to  face.  Face  to  face,  close,  for  the  second  time 
in  our  lives.  Now  I'm  just  going  to  tell  about  the 
first  time,  and  then  let  the  colonel  send  me  to 
quod." 

"  Prisoner,"  sajrs  the  blue  nose,  as  was  undis- 
gestion,  "  this  is  all  beside  the  point." 

"  Sir  Frederick,"  says  the  colonel,  "  let  the  man 
go  on,  I  beg  of  you,"  and  on  'Arry  went  to  scene 
the  first,  just  like  a  theatyre. 

"  The  place  is  a  bumin'  plain  in  India,  and  the 
time  is  the  Mutiny.  The  air  is  hot  with  the  smoke 
of  battle,  and  echoin'  with  shouts,  groans,  and 
shrieks  of  brave  men  in  their  dyin'  agony. 

"  A  detachment  of  British  infantry  have  been  in 
a  warm  comer  through  all  the  fight.  They've 
been  roughly  handled  by  the  rebels,  and  a  la^t 
charge,  though  they  hold  the  ground  still,  has 
almost  scattered  them .  An  officer  has  fainted,  and 
lies  white  and  'elpless  on  the  earth,  with  the 
colours  of  the  regiment  clutched  close  and  tight 
in  both  hands.    He  lies  apart  from  the  torn  and 


battered  ranks  he's  been  tryin'  to  hold  together. 
A  few  fiill-armed  rebels,  mounted  on  captured 
English  chargers,  make  a  wild  msh  at  the  flag. 
The  flag — ^the  fias^ — ^is  wrenched  from  the  sense- 
less fingers,  and  they  ride  away  m  triamph.  Theo 
the  officer  comes  to,  and  he  groans,  with  an  agooj 
only  a  soldier  can  understand,  'The  Cot^! 
The  Colours  !  For  God's  sake,  bring  me  back 
the  Colours ! ' 

"  He  tries  to  stagger  on  foot  but  falls  M 
again,  too  sorely  wounded  to  rise ;  and  agu  he 
sobs  out :  '  For  God's  sake,  bring  me  bad  tbe 
Colours ! ' 

"A  stragglin'  soldier  of  another  British  nf^- 
ment,  cut  off  from  the  rest,  hurries  by.  Look! 
he  hears  the  cry,  gives  one  look  at  the  officer,  lod 
one  at  the  flying  rebels  who  carry  the  captored 
flag.  He  springs  on  a  riderless  charger,  gives 
rein,  and  goes  for  death  or  i^e  flag ! 

"  The  bumin'  minutes  pass  on,  and  at  last  tbe 
soldier  rides  back,  with  the  colours  wrapped 
round  his  'eart,  and  as  he  puts  them  once  moit 
into  the  officer's  white  fingers,  they  are  dyed  i 
deeper  red  by  the  blood  which  is  flowm'  from  a 
wound  in  the  soldier's  breast. 

"  Colonel,  where  is  the  scar  I  gave  yon  because 
you  treated  me  and  mv  mate  like  thieves,  and  re- 
fused a  fair  warning  ? ' ' 

Like  a  man  in  a  dream,  the  colonel  'eld  'is 
finger  to  the  scar  on  'is  fore' ead.  Off  'Arry  flings 
'is  coat,  tears  open  'is  shirt,  and 'olds 'at  finger o 
a  big,  jagged  scar  near  'is  noble  'eart. 

"And  'ere,"  he  sJys,  "is  the  scar  of  tkt 
wound  which  that  common  soldier  bore  for  voo!" 
I  never  knowed  properly  what  'appened  aftefi 
that.  But  I  remember  gettin'  on  a  form  aod]feB- 
ing  "  Ooray  I  "  till  I  were  again  chucked  ost  I 
remember  the  colonel  springin'  into  the  dock, 
swearin'  the  most  awful  language,  and  €^'  ^ 
the  same  time ;  shakin'  'Arry'a  'and,  aoAoI^ 
'im  "Comrade."  Then  I  remember  'im'" 
to  the  three  noses  on  the  bench,  and 

"  This  gallant  fellow's  story  is  true.  -^ - 
vain  to  find  'im  after  the  day  he's  been  wm^ 
but  the  fortune  of  war  parted  us." 

Then  the  Hangeriow  Hlnjtn  turned 
'Arry's  'and  again,  and  says :  •    ^» 

"Comrade,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  Mt 
isn't  because  of  a  bad  heart  that  I  am  the  casth 
ferocious  fire-eater  you  have  seen  me,  but  bccaa* 
I  have  no  liver  I  " 

I  don't  know  'ow  they  squared  it,  but  I  bw 
'Arry  was  discharged  in  triumph,  and  ever  sinci 
then  I've  kept  the  nice  knobbly  stick  tial  t 
Colonel  Rufus  Pepperton  on  the  cockemat. 

He  wanted  to  pension  us  both  off,  and  do  » 
sorts  of  things  for  us;  but  'Arry  'wouldn't  ttb 
nothing,  except  the  free  grant  of  this  'ere  iW 
whenever  we  want  it.  But  I  believe  the  cow« 
is  a-doin*  somethink  with  the  Govingmcnt  w 
'Arry  and  me  too,  unbeknown  to  'Arty;  and » 
roann'  trade  we  do,  sir,  whenever  we  wifitt  t» 
'ere  pitch  makes  me  believe  as  the  colond 
everybody  about  the  place  for  to 
throw.  ■_^. 

'Ow  much  to  pay,  sir?    I  ain't  recko^i' 
'ow  many  shies  you  went  in  for,  but  I'D 


wifititii 


yer  know,  sir.      Any,  count  the  sticks! 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

IMPRISONED  IN  HER  OWN  CASTLE. 


B' 


|HE  suitors  of  old  times  had  a  very  rough 

mode  of  paying  their  addresses. 

We  are  informed  that  when  William 

he  Conqueror  wooed  Matilda  of  Flanders,  that, 

waylaying  the  lady  one  day  when  she  was  retum- 
7i8 


ing  from  Mass,  she  having  previously  frowned 
upon  his  love  suit,  he  set  upon  and  beat  her 
attendants,  and  rolled  the  damsel  in  the  mire,  so 
that  her  mautle  was  all  wet  and  muddy.  Yet  it 
stands  on  record  that  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
made  a  very  tolerable  husband,  and  Matilda  of 
Flanders  a  most  devoted  wife. 
Still  a  gentler  mode  of  wooing  was  in  general 
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preferred  bv  the  ladies  even  in  old  times,  and  un- 
questionabfy  the  Sassenach  knight.  Sir  Adam 
Caulfield,  did  not  further  his  suit  with  the  spirited 
Clarinda  by  fillin^^  the  castle  with  his  armed 
myrmidons,  slaying  some  of  her  most  faithful 
adherents,  immuring  the  rest  in  the  dungeons, 
and  imprisoning  the  damsel  herself  in  her  own 
chamber.  This  Sir  Adam  Caulfield  was  a  near 
relation  of  that  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  a  famous 
captain  in  Elizabeth's  armies,  who  had  served 
aeainst  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  who, 
when  the  patriot  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel 
were  finally  expatriated,  was  rewarded  for  bis 
services  by  a  large  share  of  the  plunder — that  is  to 
say,  the  lands  of  the  0*Neil  and  0*Donnel. 

It  is  possible  that  the  avarice  of  Sir  Toby,  who, 
like  almost  all  of  Elizabeth's  captains,  was  little 
better  than  a  bandit,  was  first  awakened  by  the 
accounts  which  his  kinsman  gave  him  of  the  "  El 
Dorado,"  which  was  open  to  ravage  in  fruitful 
Ireland. 

No  meek  and  mild  devotee,  however,  content 
with  her  missal  and  embroidery  frame,  like  the  lady 
who  wrought  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  was  Clarinda 
O'Donnel— rather  like  the  heroine  of  Orleans  was 
she,  disposed  to  mount  the  war-horse,  and  herself 
ride  forward  In  the  battle's  van. 

This  Caulfield  had  met  and  became  enamoured 
of  Clarinda  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin  when  the  good 
Sir  John  Perrot  held  the  office  of  Deputy. 

A  mere  soldier  or  rather  robber  of  fortune,  this 
English  knight  had  yet,  even  in  the  first  instance, 
profened  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  the  wealthy  and 
Deautifcl  Irish  heiress,  in  a  style  that  intimated 
that  the  honour  of  the  alliance  would  be  rather  on 
the  lady's  side  than  on  his. 

He  received  a  most  determined  and  even  con- 
temptuous refusal ;  and,  to  add  to  his  discomfiture, 
an  abortive  attempt  which  he  made  to  carry  off 
Clarinda  from  her  house  in  Dublin  was  punished 
with  his  personal  imprisonment  by  the  virtuous 
Sir  John. 

The  administration  of  Sir  John  produced  an  un- 
usual degree  of  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  for  he 
rigidly  enforced  the  law  both  upon  the  English 
and  Irish. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  anything  like  an  equal 
distribution  of  law  and  justice  suited  the  adven- 
turers who  had  bought  Irish  land  at  twopence  an 
acre. 

The  Ultra- Protestants  were  furious  against  Per- 
rot, and  with  the  aid  of  Loftus,  Arcnbishop  of 
Dublin,  they  finally  procured  his  recall. 

A  charge  of  treason  was  fabricated  against 
him,  and  though  nothing  more  than  a  few  hasty 
words  disrespectful  towards  the  gueen  and  her 
advisers  could  be  proved  against  him,  yet  he  died 
in  the  Tower,  that  fortress  of  doom  to  so  many  of 
the  noble  and  good  throughout  the  sway  of  the 
truly  execrable  race  of  the  Tudors. 

Sir  William  Fitz  William,  who  succeeded  the 
virtuous  Perrott  as  deputy  for  Ireland,  was  a  most 
corrupt  minister,  and  hesitated  at  no  iniquity  by 
which  he  might  enrich  himself. 

He  drove  O'Rourke,  of  Breffin,  into  open  rebel- 
lion ;  he  committed  Sir  Owen  Mac-Toole  and  Sir 
John  O'Dogherty  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin  for  two 
years  upon  a  pretended  charge  of  having  con- 
cealed  some   Spanish  treasure.    He  put  Mac- 


Mahon,  the  chief  of  Monahan  to  death,  on  an 
accusation  equally  nefarious,  and  upon  the  verdict 
of  a  jury  of  private  soldiers.  Little  marvd  was k 
that  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  took  anu 
against  a  Goverment  so  atrocious. 

As  for  Clarinda,  she  had  from  her  eaiUestgid> 
hood  vowed  a  deep  hatred  towards  the  oppressos 
of  her  country  and  her  faith,  whose  oppresskxii, 
indeed,  had  deeply  coloured  her  own  destiov;  far 
her  father,  while  she  was  yet  an  infant  n  tie  ^ 
cradle,  had  fallen  beneath  the  sword  of  (k 
Saxon;  and  her  mother  had  died  of  thatdaew 
which  enters  into  no  bills  of  mortality—a  bnbi 
heart. 

On  that  night  of  his  bandit  seizure  of  Qaria^y 
Castle,  Sir  Adam  Caulfield  had  boasted  thatl^ 
was  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  her  aw 
trusted  adherents  that  he  had  obtained  entraooi,] 
but  refused  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  tr '  ^ 
and  not  the  least  cause  of  suffering  to  the 
damsel  was  the  question  which  would  suggest 
self,  as  to  who  among  those  whom  she  so' 
and  trusted  had  betrayed  her. 

It  was  not  in  this,  as  in  many  like  cases,  ^ 
the  very  person  in  whom  Clarinda  most  confidi 
had  trafficked  with  her  foe,  for  she  had  confidi 
equally  in  all. 

Now  as  she  sat  in  the  chamber,  surrooodedl 
her  damsels,  and  weeping  less  for  her  own  iaOi 
state,  a  captive  in  the  power  of  a  licentioasoi 
queror,  than  that  of  her  followers,  who,  fiaithfal 
the  last,  had  fallen  in  a  hand  tohandcoofiictd 
Sir  Adam  Caulfield' s  soldiers,  her  thoughts  tnd 
to  the  English  stranger,  whose  advent  had  beeoi 
prophetically  announced  bjr  Black  Dermot,! 
asked  herself  whether  the  villain  Caulfield  did  i 
pNerhaps  belie  her  people— whether  it  was  not  0 
sible  that  this  fairspoken,  handsome  stranger  I 
been  the  traitor  and  spy  the  dwarf  hadproclail 
him.  ^ 

The  lamps  were  sinking  low  in  the  socHi 
the  first  grey  streaks  of  the  cold  autumn  * 
had  appeared. 

Clarinda  had  not  sought  her  couch ;  ti»i 
mind  refused  rest  (o  the  body.  Eva,  hedl 
handmaiden,  wearied  with  weeping,  lii 
asleep  on  a  cushion  at  her  feet,  the  otheiii 
insisted  should  seek  some  rest  on  the  cood 
they  usually  occupied  in  the  ante-chamber, 
poor  Clarinda  herself  was  at  last  feeling  that  Hi 
mg  apathy  which  always  succeeds  to  any  m 
and*prolonged  emotion,  and  which,  perfatpss^ 
fortifies  the  frame  against  the  shock  which  it  1 
endured.  ^^ 

Thus,  as  the  lady  leaned  back  in  her  caaW 
chair  white  each  dull  lamp  sunk  low  and  «a*<j 
in  the  socket,  and  the  embers  of  the  wdj 
sunk  white  upon  the  hearth,  her  eyes  insew 
closed,  and  she  was  fast  losing  the  P^^^^^^Mj 
sciousness  of  her  position,  when  she  was  reed 
to  it  by  the  harsh  voice  of  one  of  the  scnffl 
whom  Sir  Adam  had  insolently  posted  at  1 
chamber  door. 

The  handmaiden,  Eva,  started  also  at  the aij 
and,  shivering  in  the  cold  of  the  c^J"|"^  *5 
looked  up  with  a  dazed  air  at  her  mistTBHOjt 
at  the  first  moment  of  her  waking  to  recast 
cause  why  they  both  were  watchers.  .^ 

'*  Eva  Mavoumeeu ! "  said  Clarinda,  wrtrf) 
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''we  ate  called  on  by  the  sentry,  the  Saxon 
churl  who  stands  ^uard  over  us  in  our  own 
castle.  Go  to  the  aoor,  honey,  and  demand  of 
him  what  he  wants.  Oh,  Lady  of  Mercy !  f^nt 
me  patience  to  drink  this  bitter  cup  of  shame  and 
sorrow!" 

Eva  wruDg  her  hands  in  helpless  anguish ;  then, 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  her  mistress, 
went  to  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber.  Eva,  the 
hvoorite  handmaid  of  the  lady  of  the  Red  Castle, 
was  possessed,  it  should  be  observed,  of  the  ex- 
tnordinary  accomplishment  of  speaking  English. 
After  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  &e  sentry, 
she  returned  with  a  pleased  aspect,  that  both  sur- 
prised and  o£Eended  Clarinda. 

"S.  Bridget  pray  for  us ! "  she  said,  somewhat 
ngrily,  "and  what  honey  has  been  disstilled 
m  thine  ear  from  the  tongue  of  yonder 
Cddo  knave,  acushla,  that  you  come  smiliofi: 
p  yonr  prisoned  mistress  from  discourse  with 
iim?" 

"Save  you,  Clarinda,  asthore,  lady  of  your 
poor  Eva's  heart's  love!"  answered  the  damsel, 
''it  is  no  message  from  that  dark,  hideous  Sir 
Adam,  that  the  sentry  gave,  but  from  the  fair 
knight  who  was  your  ladyship's  guest  at  the 
banquet,  and  whom  O'Carrol  saved  from  the  knife 
ofBlackDermot!" 

"The  fair  knight  forsooth !  "  returned  Clarinda 
petulantly.  I  doubt  me  that  the  fair  knight,  as 
joa  term  him,  is  blacker  at  heart  than  poor  Der- 
iBot,  whom  you  hate  for  his  ugliness,  is  in  the 
tee." 

,  "So  please  you,  my  lady !  "  answered  the  wait- 
jog-damsel,  who  would  sometimes  dispute  with 
b^  mistress,  according  to  the  fashion  of  favourite 
vatting-maids  from  time  immemorial.  "  So  please 
lOQ,  it  is  not  alone  for  his  hump-back  ana  ugly 
Bce  that  I  hate  Black  Dermot ;  it  is  for  his  ugly 
temper  and  his  ugly  deeds.  Sure,  and  who  knows, 
he  may  be  worse  than  a  changeling.  Did  not 
four  ladyship's  noble  father  find  him,  when  a 
»be  not  a  day  old,  in  the  horrid  cavern  known 
u  the  Wolfs  Den,  and  no  mother  near  him. 
^0  knows  but  what  he  was  brought  straight 
vMn  fairyland ;  is  he  not  more  spiteful  than  a 
Leprachaun,  and  does  be  not  boast  of  riding 
Ibole  nights  on  the  Phooka,  that  demon  horse 
fta,  which  breaks  the  necks  of  all  who  dares 
Amount  him  I" 

"  Eva,  acushla,  thou  art  but  a  foolish  damsel  I " 
tnswcred  Clarinda.  "  Have  I  not  heard  Father 
Cormac  tell  thee  that  the  stories  of  the  Phooka 
^  superstitions  condemned  by  Holy  Church, 
>Qd  moreover,  that  Dermot  makes  sport  of  all  the 
fevs  of  those  who  believe  his  wild  stories  !  " 

"  Father  Cormac  never  denies  Dermot  to  be  a 
vicked  and  malicious  omadhaun,"  said  Eva,  "and 
your  ladyship  knows  that  he  will  not  admit  him  to 
the  altar!" 

"  He  is  an  omadhaun ;  and  such  poor  witless 
creatures  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  altar !  " 

"  Graglia !  an'  if  he  is  an  omadhaun,  I  see  not 
why  your  ladyship  should  condemn  the  poor  Saxon 
Might  on  his  word  I  "  returned  Eva.  **  Hear  him 
hut  speak  a  word,  sweet  lady  ;  it  is  he  who  prays 
admittance  to  you  for  a  moment ;  he  is  no  friend 
ofSirAdamCaulfield!" 

"  How  then  obtained  he  liberty  to  seek  an  inter- 


view with  us  ?  "  answered  Clarinda:  "  He  could 
not  pass  the  sentinel  without  permission  from  our 
jailor.  Sir  Adam  I " 

"  He  d6es  not  pretend  any  missive  from  Sir 
Adam  I "  returned  Eva.  *'  His  attendant,  a 
comely  youth,  my  lady,  whose  name  is  Launcelot 
Lawton,  he  told  me,  bj[  good  luck,  is  kinsman  to 
the  very  sentry  whom  Sir  Adam  has  posted  at  your 
door;  no  villainous  heretic,  either,  is  this  good 
youth,  and  so,  to  make  short  the  tale,  for  in  sooth 
there  is  little  time  to  spare,  if  your  ladyship  will 
see  Sir  Osbert  Trevelyan,  he  hath  a  hope  to  help 
you  yet  to  defeat  this  robber.  Sir  Adam,  and  drive  • 
him  with  his  knaves  from  your  castle.  Sweet, 
my  lady !  do  not  deny  the  young  knight  ad- 
mittance, your  plight  can  be  no  worse  if  he 
has  nought  feasible  to  propose,  and  for  my 
part  I  would  trust  either  him  or  that  comely 
follower  of  his,  Master  Launcelot,  to  the  world's 
end!" 

''  Thou  art  a  very  foolish  maiden,  and  marvel- 
lously well  instructed  of  the  character  of  this 
Launcelot  for  an  evening's  acqaaintanceship !  " 
said  Clarinda;  "however,  it  is  true  as  thou  sayest, 
were  this  Saxon  knight  even  as  black  a  traitor  as 
Dermot' s  prophecy  would  make  him,  our  plight 
can  be  no  worse,  so  thou  mayest  admit  him,  and 
we  will  hear  what  he,  her  natural  foe,  can  pro- 
pose to  the  daughter  of  Erin  !  " 

It  may  have  been  that,  despite  her  proud 
speech,  Clarinda,  like  her  maid,  was  not  at  heart 
ill-disposed  to  place  some  trust  in  the  gallant  Sir 
Osbert  Trevelyan.  When  the  knight,  with  that 
courteous  and  respectful  demeanor,  whidi  was 
the  characteristic  of  tru6  chivalry,  bent  his  knee 
to  the  noble  Irish  maiden,  and  profiPered  his  sword 
and  his  life  to  free  her  from  the  ^wer  of  Sir 
Adam  Caulfield,  not  only  did  all  suspicions  of  his 
good  faith  vanish  from  her  mind,  but  she  could 
not  find  heart  even  for  her  accustomed  show  of 

Eride,  but  abandoning  to  the  knight's  clasp  the 
and  which  he  raised  to  his  lips,  she  wept  more 
like  a  humble  peasant  maid  than  the  lofty  heroine 
which  she  had  often  proved  herself. 

Soon,  however,  she  tried  to  subdue  this  melting 
mood,  and  dashing  away  her  tears,  she  looked  up, 
and  said : 

<*  I  take  shame.  Sir  Osbert  Trevelyan  tlat  thou 
shouldst  see  me  in  this  mood,  all  unbefitting  to  one 
in  whose  hands  the  wrong  doin^  of  your  country- 
should  have  turned  the  spindle  into  a  sword !  But 
though  thou  hast  seen  Clarinda  weep,  and  knowest 
that  Sir  Adam  Caulfield  lords  it  in  her  castle,  there 
shall  his  triumph  end,  for  sooner  than  stoop  to 
the  infamy  of  a  compelled  alliance  with  the  foe  of 
her  country  and  her  faith,  the  daughter  of  Ty:- 
connel,  if  she  has  not  a  sword  to  expel  me 
invader,  can  at  least  find  a  dagger  for  her  own 
heart ! " 

"It  shall  not  need,  brave  and  lovely  lady!" 
said  Sir  Osbert.  **  Faith  is  even  more  than 
country ;  and  ^hat  holy  faith  we  both  avouch,  is 
oppressed  in  England  also  by  the  tyrant  Elisabeth. 
I  came  hither,  lady,  to  seek  my  brave  friend  Mur- 
tough  O'Brien,  to  join  heart  and  soul  with  the 
great  Tyrone,  who,  it  is  whispered,  has  absented 
himself  so  long  from  the  court  in  order  to  raise 
his  people  to  oppose  the  tyrannical  English 
Deputy.    I  was  on  the  route,  as  I  t^ld  you,  to 
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Donegal  when  a  mistake  in  the  route  made  me 
lo-ni^t  a  petitioner  for  your  hospitality.  I  heard 
this  morning  that  Tyrone  is  at  Donegal,  with  your 
great  kinsman  Tyrconnel.  VouchssJe  but  to  give 
me  some  token  that  I  am  really  ^our  envoy.  Sir 
Adam  will  suspect  no  danger  to  himself  in  suffer- 
ing me  and  my  attendant  to  quit  the  castle,  and 
ere  the  sun,  whose  first  faint  beams  are  striking 
yon  eastern  clouds,  shall  sink  in  the  west,  the 
valiant  Chief  of  the  Red  Hand,  Tyrone,  and  your 
own  princely  kinsman  Tyrconnel,  shall  come  to 
your  rescue !  '* 

"  Thy  proposal  soundeth  fair,  sir  knight !  ** 
answered  Clarinda  with  a  sigh ;  "  but,  oh,  can  I 
trust  a  stranger  when  those  of  my  own  household 
have  betrayed  me.'' 

"  Alas,  fair  lady !  domestic  treason  is  still  the 
worst !  "  said  Sir  Osbert.  '*  But  were  I  as  dis- 
loyal to  my  oath  of  chivalry  as  Sir  Adam  himself, 
as  false  as  the  recreant  who  has  betrayed  you  into 
his  power,  what  purpose  should  I  gain  by  pre- 
senting myself  before  the  fortress  of  Donegal.  It 
is  at  the  aanger  to  myself  from  the  wild  kernes  of 
Tyrone,  and  Tyrconnel  that  I  do  so— danger  of 
such  a  fate  as  your  own  followers  had,  but  for  the 

S^ntte  minstrel,  inflicted  on  me  to-night.  It  is 
erefore,  lady,  that  I  ask  you  for  some  sign, 
some  token  which  may  take  me  safely  past  the 
outposts  of  their  fierce  soldiery  into  the  presence 
of  the  two  great  chieftains  1 '' 

"Yet  you  say,  sir  knight,  that  you  came  to 
Ireland  with  the  intent  of  joining  Tyrone.  Sup- 
pose that  chance  had  not  led  you  hither,  with 
what  token  would  you  then  have  found  your  way 
in  safety  to  the  presence  of  Tyrone  ?  "  inquired 
Clarinda. 

"  The  fair  lady  persists  in  doubting  mv  fiaith," 
answered  Sir  Osbert,  somewhat  sorrowfully;  "and 
she  forgets  that  I  was  bound  first  to  the  castle  of 
my  friend,  the  gaUant  young  chieftain,  Murtough 
O'Brien,  whom  she  has  herself  told  me  has  been 
sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  England  by  the 
ONeil." 

"No,  sir  knicfht,  I  do  not  forget,"  returned 
Clarinda,  frankly,  extending  her  hand  to  the 
knight.  "  And  pardon  the  un worthiness  of  my 
suspicions.  Alas,  the  mean  vice  of  mistrust  is 
ever  the  offspring  of  betrayal.  Let  me  dismiss  it 
now.  If,  as  you  say,  Sir  Adam  Caulfield  will  suffer 
you  with  your  follower  to  pass  the  castle  gates, 
take  you  this  holy  amulet.  It  was  brought  from 
the  Holy  Land  by  one  of  my  Spanish  ancestors, 
and  contains  a  coin  of  one  of  the  blessed  martyrs 
of  Antioch ;  it  is  known  by  the  captains  of  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconnel,  for  Clarinda  has  ridden  among 
those  brave  captains  over  many  a  league  of  our 
distracted  country,  and  this  is  not  the  first  time 
the  mecious  amulet  has  been  sent  to  the  great 
chieftains  as  a  symbol  that  she  needs  their  aid. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  valley,  which  extends  be- 
low the  castle  rocks,  you  will  find  a  cottage  in- 
habited by  the  foster  father  of  Clarinda.  Dear 
old  Phelim,  age  has  not  subdued  his  activity,  or 
dimini^ed  his  love  for  his  foster  child.  Go  first 
and  show  that  token  to  him,  and  he  will  conduct 
you  to  the  camp  of  Tyrone.  May  heaven  prosper 
your  charitable  mission,  and  send  succour  not  to 
me  only,  but  to  all  the  wronged  and  suffering 
throughout  this  unhappy  land !  " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  TORRENT. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  not  very  wiUioglr 
that  Sir  Adam  Caulfield  allowed  Sir  Osbeit  Ta- 
velyan  and  his  follower,  whom  he  found  as  gnoii 
at  the  Red  Castle,  to  depart;  but,  in  tbefol 
place,  he  knew  the  young  knight  to  be  a  fnwk 
in  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  no  plea  for  db 
taining  him,  especially  as  his  measures  toMil 
Clarinda  were  so  unscrupulous  that  he  waiM^ 
fill  how  far  even  the  corrupt  deputy.  Sir  Ms 
Fitz William  would  give  them  his  connta 
considering,  too,  that  Sir  Adam  did  not  i 
him  to  share  the  spoil. 

The  second  point,  too,  and  one  which, 
roost  induced  Sir  Adam  to  let  his  counttynii 
free,  was  that  the  young  knight  was  a  fcry " 
some  knight,  and  Sir  Adam  found  the  com] 
between  his  own  time-worn  and  scarred 
and  the  frank,  handsome  features  of  Sir  Osboti 
be  odious  indeed. 

Thus  it  was  that,  as  the  grey  dawn  was  bred 
ing  over  the  mountain  tops,  the  drawbridge  vbil 
had  been  raised  when  Sir  Adam  and  hit  Mk 
obtained  possession  of  the  castle,  came  km 
ing  and  rattling  down  on  its  chains  and  hioj 
over  the  ravine  which  would  have  defended 
castle  against  all  but  the  treachery  of  iti  i 
tress's  own  peoi>le. 

Sir  Adam  himself  accompanied  the  yv 
knight  to  the  castle  court,  and  bowed  hiia  o 
the  drawbridge  with  the  utmost  courte^,  bo^ 
glad  to  be  nd  of  one  whom  he  feared  as  t  a 
with  Clarinda,  in  total  ignorance  that  there 
been  an  interview  with  the  knight  and  die  1 
and  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  token  from  bs 
her  friends. 

There  was  a  danger,  however,  on  the  p«» 
Sir  Osbert,  of  which  he  and  the  damsel  but 
recked. 

The  domestic  foe  who  had  connived  at  tki| 
rage  of  Sir  Adam,  and  given  him  the  pass 
a  sally  port  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  had  be 
the  orders  of  Clarinda,  forbidden  his  placii 
her  retainers  on  that  night,  for  this  tralv 
in  fact,  no  other  than  Black  Dermot,  ther 

Yes,  the  dwarf,  who  had  propheded  the 
of  the  young  Englishman,  and  the  evils  toG 
which  would  ensue  therefrom ;  the  dwaif 
loved  his  mistress,  and  yet,  with  strange 
sistency»  bom.  perhaps,  of  his  imperfect  n 
had  betrayed  her  into  the  power  of  Sir  Adia» 

The  drawbridge,  with  the  renewed  daafi*' 
chains  and  hinges,  had  been  drawn  up  af^ 
low  the  frowning  portcullis,  and  the  yoan£»"' 
and  his  attendant  had  descended  the  rociy 
and  crossing  the.  level  ground  on  which 
the  ruins  of  the  Druid  temple,  purraed  thtf 
down  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  the  ^ 
Phelim.  the  foster  father  of  Clarinda. 

Warily  the  young  knight  and  LaonceW^ 
their  way,  with  scant  speech  and  cautioos 
on  every  side,  for  they  knew  not  m-bere  a 
—either  English  or  Irish— might  lurk ;  w. 
in  those  evil  times  the  subjects  of  the  sa 
sway  arranged  like  unto  bandttii  a^amst 
other. 

No  bronzed  English  soldiers  widi  weaa- 
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and  morion— no  wild  and  4ialf-clad  IrUh  kerne 
with  elf  locks  and  keenly  glittering  blade, 
nolested  them  on  their  way ;  but  as  the  knight 
OQ  reaching  a  turn  in  the  valley,  turned  once  more 
to  look  at  the  castle,  a  wild  haggard  face  which 
bd  been  protruded  from  a  cavernous  recess  in  the 
rocks,  was  hastily  drawn  back;  then  as  Sir 
Dsbert  and  Launcelot  went  forwards,  and  the 
lottiog  mountains  concealed  them  from  view,  the 
laggard  face  again  peered  forth,  and,  rising  from 
I  crouching  posture  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
9ack  Dermot,  the  dwarf,  came  forth. 
The  first  lurid  sunbeam  of  the  autumn  dawn 
bt  moment  broke  over  the  mountain  tops  and 

£ted  up  the  swart  and  hideous  features  of  the 
if,  their  natural  repulsiveness  heightened  by 
ftczpression  of  rage  and  anguish, 
■lith  all  the  vehemence  of  an  untamed  and 
■1^  nature.  Black  Dermot  clenched  and  wrung 
ftnnewy  hands,  and  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  tore 
Ibelf  locks,  and  groaned  and  sobbed,  and 
(vDped  and  raved  by  turns. 
"Yes,  yes,"  he  cried.  **  yon  base  Saxon,  whom 
kf  call  Adam  Caulfield,  he  may  be  deceived ; 
pt  oot  Black  Dermot,  not  he  to  whom  was  given 
ith  this  hideous  visage,  this  misshapen  form, 
le  power  to  discourse  with  the  demons  of  the 
topest,  the  fiends  that  ride  upon  the  midnight 
brin !  He  goes  forth,  this  young  stranger,  this 
irrior  of  the  Saxons,  bright  and  glorious  with 
I  manly  visage,  as  the  sunbeam  breaking  on 
^  ocean  wave,  fresh  as  the  breeze  of  the  mom- 
^  and  stately  as  the  young  pine  tree.  Wirras- 
he,  Black  Dermot,  what  art  thou  beside  him-* 
imote  that  crosses  the  glorious  sunbeam,  the 
^ed  and  stunted  thorn  beside  the  tall  and 
>pely  tree!  Shall  he  triumph,  this  proud 
^ger  ?    Shall  he  gather  the  lily,  shall  he  wear 

00  his  breast  the  pearl  of  Tyrconnel  ?  No,  no ; 
r  black  streaks  are  in  the  web  of  his  destiny ; 

1  morning  sun  may  set  in  a  night  of  despair, 
d  the  triumph  of  hate  may  be  with  Dermot  the 
larf!" 

rhe  last  words  of  this  strange  whispering  were 
ered  by  the  dwarf  with  a  chuckle  of  malice  very 
ferent  to  the  frantic  rag%  with  which  he  had 
lipoken ;  then  he  crouched  down  upon  a  frag- 

Kof  the  Druid  stones,  and  supported  his  huge 
upon  his   hand,  pursued  bis  meditations, 
nenly  he  started  up  with  a  wild  exulting  cry : 
'The   bridge,    the   bridge  1 "    he   exclaimed, 
•etbut  the  dainty  form  of  this  fair  Saxon  be 
de  food  for  the  worm,  and  with  black  Adam 
alfield  we  will  deal  anon." 
^the  dwarf  spoke  thus  he  ran  to  that  spot 
sre  the  jutting  rocks  had  concealed  Sir  Osbert 
I  his  attendant  in  their  way  down  the  valley, 
'limbing  these  rocks  with  the  agility  of  a  wild 
mal.  Black  Dermot  turned  his  keen  eyes  in  the 
action  taken  by  the  two  Englishmen. 
Ochone  I  "  he  murmured,  as  he  bounded  from 
peak  whereon  he  had  perched  himself;  *'  they 
k  the  dwelling  of  Phelim  ;  must  the  old  man 
ish,  too.    Yea,  even  so,  rather  than  triumph  to 
Saxon  1    But  yet  1  would,  1  would  he  might 
ipared!" 

^s  he  spoke  thus,  the  dwarf  returned  to  the 
e  in  the  rock  from  the  mouth  of  which  he  had 
t  watched  Sir   Osbert   and  Launcelot,  and 


plunging  into  it,  presently  reappeared  with  an 
axe  upon  his  shoulder,  ana  taking  a  devious  and 
narrow  path  amone  the  rocks,  half  an  hour's 
rapid  walking  brought  him  to  the  margin  of  a  tor- 
rent which  fell  with  deafening  roar  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  rocks,  and  hissed  and  boiled  in  a  deep 
goree  two  bundled  feet  below. 

Black  Dermot  knew  that  from  the  cottage  of 
Clarinda's  foster  father,  Phelim,  the  route  to  the 
open  country  was  over  the  mountains  from  which 
fell  this  cascade,  whilst  there  was  no  other  mode  of 
crossing  than  by  the  uncertain  footing  afforded  by 
the  trunk  of  an  aged  pine  which  had  been  thrown 
athwart  the  chasm— an  aSrial  bridge  dizzly  sus- 
pended over  the  white  seething  waters. 

The  dwarf  was  out  of  breath,  and  as  he  paused 
for  a  moment  and  panted  heavily,  he  cast  another 
of  his  keen  glances  along  the  narrow  mountain 
path. 

No  one  was  in  sight.  He  had  taken  a  short 
cut  and  rightly  calculated  upon  reaching  Uie 
chasm  before  the  Englishmen.  Little  time,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  lost  in  effecting  his  diabolical  pur- 
pose, and  hastily  untwisting  a  tough,  narrow  strip 
of  leather,  as  long  as  a  Mexican  lasso,  he  fastened 
one  end  of  it  firmly  to  a  sharp  point  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  other  to  his  own  girdle. 

Then,  like  a  wild  cat  ne  crept  out  upon  the 
pine's  trunk,  and  with  vigorous  strokes  of  the  axe 
severed  it  so  nearly  to  the  centre,  that  it  was  cer- 
tain that  it  would  crack  and  yield  altogether  be- 
neath the  tread  of  a  man. 

As  artful  as  he  was  malignant.  Black  Dermot 
concealed  the  fracture  in  the  bridge  from  casual 
observation  with  pieces  of  the  moss  which  the 
spray  of  the  torrent  had  caused  to  grow  pretty 
freely  about  the  felled  tree. 

When  his  atrocious  purpose  was  thus  effected, 
he  swung  himself  back  in  safety  upon  the  rocks 
by  the  aid  of  the  leather  thong,  hid  himself  behind 
a  point  of  the  rocks  to  wait  the  result  of  his 
manoeuvre. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait ;  human  voices  were 
presently  heard  floating  on  the  sharp  morning  air, 
mingled  with  the  deep  baying  of  an  Irish  wolf- 
hound. 

A  bitter  malediction  broke  from  the  lips  of  the 
dwarf. 

"  Phelim  has  his  dog  with  hfim  I  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Bad  luck  to  the  brute,  if  he  leaps  on  the  sawn 
pine  my  pains  go  for  naught." 

With  breathless  anxiety  the  malicious  creature 
peered  through  a  chink  in  the  rocks,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  persons  approaching.     i 

They  were,  as  Dermot  had  surmised,  three  in 
number— the  two  Englishmen  and  the  foster-father 
of  Clarinda. 

A  hale  and  comely  old  man  was  this  Phelim, 
devoted  to  the  young  chieftainess  by  a  double 
bond,  for  he  was  her  father's  foster-brother  and 
had  been  with  Edmund  O'Donnel  in  all  his 
wanderings  in  foreign  lands,  and  his  wife  had 
been  the  attendant  of  Clarinda's  mother  before 
she  became  nurse  to  her  orphan  babe. 

The  dog  bounded  before  the  three  travellers. 
The  villainous  dwarf  gasped  for  breath,  if  the 
heavy  and  powerful  animal  leaped  first  the  moun- 
tain-bridge, his  plot  would  fail.  The  dog  was  on 
the  veiy  margin  of  the  torrent ;  he  careered  sdong 
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thebankof  the  rocks,  and  snuffed  the  keen  air, 
and  viewed  with  his  bright  eyes  the  whirlpool  of 
waters  that  bubbled  and  boiled  two  hundred  feet 
below* 

Now  he  rushed  towards  the  pine  trunk  ;  it  will 
yield  beneath  his.  weight  and  the  proposed  human 
victims  will  be  saved.  The  dwarf  gave  utterance 
to  a  cry  of  rage,  and  bruised  and  lacerated  his 
clenched  fist  as  he  struck  it,  in  the  fury  of  his 
disappointment  on  the  wall  of  rock. 

Now  he  breathes  freely  again,  the  muscles  of 
his  face  relax  in  a  smile  that  makes  it  even  more 
than  usually  hideous ;  for  the  cheery  voice  of  old 
Phelim  hails  his  dog,  and  the  faithful  creature 
bounds  back  to  his  master's  feet. 

On  came  the  little  part^  of  the  travellers,  the 
dog  careering  and  gamboling  round  them.  They 
pause  when  they  reach  the  brink  of  the  torrent ; 
the  Saxons,  "perdition  on  their  cowardice," 
doubted  that  frail  and  narrow  footing ;  but  Phelim 
speaks,  perhaps  he  expostulates  with  them,  assures 
them  that  the  dizzy  mode  of  transit  is  safe.  He 
advances  to  the  pine  trunk  ;  he  is  about  to  place 
his  foot  upon  it  to  lead  the  way. 

"  Wirrasthrue  I"  the  dwarf  is  about  himself  to 
rush  forward  and  drag  the  old  man  back ;  it  is 
the  Saxons,  the  cursed  Saxons,  whom  he  would 
destroy ;  shall  they  be  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Phelim  ? 

No !  the  dwarf  almost  shrieks  with  exultation. 
Sir  Osbert  Trevelyan  fears  not  to  trust  the  rude 
bridge.  He  is  an  experienced  traveller,  be  has 
crossed  the  Alps;  so  he  laughs,  and,  drawing 
Phelim  back,  is  about  to  set  foot  on  the  slender 
bridge. 

The  next  moment  Black  Dermot  yells  in  fury — 
the  gallant  dog  defeats  him  after  all ;  he  bounds 
before  the  Saxon,  the  sawn  pine  creaks  and  gives 
way,  and  the  poor  animal  howls  and  paws  the  air, 
as  the  severed  trees  go  thundering  down  into  the 
waters. 

Will  the  brave  doe  be  dashed  to  pieces  against 
the  rocks  that  wall  the  torrent  ?  No ;  he  is  pre- 
cipitated sheer  down  betwixt  the  two  halves  of  the 
tree,  and  disappears  for  a  moment  in  the  boiling 
torrent. 

Then  a  dark  object  is  seen  to  rise  amid  the 
white  foam,  and,  hailed  with  joyful  shouts  of  en- 
couragement, not  only  from  his  master  but  the 
two  Saxons,  the  dog  swims  down  the  stream  till 
he  reaches  a  spot  where  the  precipice  is  shagged 
with  brushwood  to  the  margin  of  the  waters,  and 
up  the  sides  of  that^precipice  scrambles  the  noble 
animal. 

{To  be  continued.) 


A  SCHOOLMASTER  tells  the  following  story :  "I 
was  teaching  in  a  quiet  country  village.  The 
second  morning  of  my  session  I  had  leisure 
to  survey  my  surroundings,  and  among  the 
scan^  furniture  I  espied  a  three-legged  stool. 
<  Is  this  the  dunce  block  ? '  I  asked  a  little 
giri  of  five.  The  dark  eyes  sparkled,  the 
curls  nodded  assent,  and  the  lips  rippled 
out,  '  I  ^  suppose  so  ;  the  teacher  always 
sits  on  it«'  The  stool  was  unoccupied  that 
•teem."  ^ 


LIFE'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


Father,  I  know  that  all  my 
,  life 
Is  portioned  out  for  me. 
And  the  changes  that  will  surely 
come 
I  do  not  fear  to  see ; 
But  I  ask  Thee  for  a  present 
mind 
Intent  on  pleasing  Thee. 

I  ask  Thee  for  a  thoughtful  love 
Throuj^h    constant    watching 
wise. 
To  meet  the  glad  with  joyful 
smiles. 
And  to  wipe  the  weeping  eyes. 
And  a  heart  ai  leisure  from 
itself. 
To  soothe  and  sympathise. 

I   would  not  have  the  restless 
will 
That  hurries  to  and  fro 
Seeking   for  some  great  thing 
to  do 
Or  secret  thing  to  know ; 
I  would  be  treated  as  a  child, 
And  guided  where  I  go. 


Wherever  in  the  world  I  am, 

In  whatsoe'er  estate, 
I  have  a  fellowship  with  hearts 

To  keep  and  cultivate ; 
And  a  work  of  lowly  love  to  do 

Fur   the    Lord  on  Whom 
wait. 


I 


2  Cor,  V,  1, 2. 
Ps.  xixi,  15. 

Job  xiv,  1. 
Prov.  xiv,  26. 

DciU.  V.  2f. 
Ps,  cxix,  ji. 

Ps.  cxri,  L 

I  Tkes5.x^\ 

\ 

I  Cor,  xii,  26. 

I  G?r.xiii,5 
Job  xxix,  IM< 


Isa.  Ivii,  20. 
Prov,  xix,  2. 

Rom,  xii,  16. 
DeuL  xxix.  2< 
Ps.  cxxxi,  2. 
Ps,  Ixxiii,  24. 

Ps,  xxxvii,  2; 
Phil,  if, «. 

1  yohn  1, 7. 
£ph.\w,y 

2  Cor.  V,  14 

Ps.  XX?,  s- 


So 


I  ask   Thee   for  the    daily 
strength, 
To  none  that  ask  denied, 
And  a  mind  to  blend  with  oat- 
ward  life, 
While  keeping  at  Thy  side : 
Content  to  fill  a  little  space, 
If  Thou  be  glorified. 

And  if  some  things  I  do  not  ask. 

In  my  cup  of  blessings  be, 
I  would  have  my  spirit  filled  the 
more 
With  grateful  love  to  Thee : 
And  careful—less  to  serve  Thee 
much. 
Than  to  serve  Thee  perfectly. 

There  are  briars  besetting  every 
path, 
Which  call  for  patient  care ; 
There  is  a  cross  in  every  lot, 

And  an  earnest  need  for  prayer. 
But  a  lowly  heart  that  leans  on 
Thee 
Is  happy  everywhere. 


Deut.  x: 
Matt.  \%, 


yoltnvm,\\ 
"Ps.  xxxvfiij 
Ps.  Ixxrir,  li 
^hn  X?,  3. 

£pA,  iii.  20- 
Ps,  ixiii,  5. 

Ps.  cxvi.  I^ 
Ps.  ciii,  z. 

Micah  ?i, ; 
Col.  i,  10. 


70b  v.% 
£feb,T.^> 
Eccl.ra, 
2  Sam.  vat, 

/jm.  xni  3 
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lo  a  service   which   Thy  love 

appoints  Rom.  xii.  i. 

There  are  no  bonds  for  me ;  2  Cor.  iii,  17. 
For  my  secret  heart  is  taugh^ 

"the  truth*'  ^>4«  xiv,  17. 
That  makes     Thy    children 

"free";  5^//5«viii,32.36. 

/bd  a  life  of  self- renouncing;  love.  Matt,  xvi,  24. 

Is  a  life  of  liberty !  Gal.  v,  i . 


THE    STAGE    IRISHMAN. 


II 


|HER£  is  an  old  but  true  maxim  that  no 
one  will  respect  those  who  do  not  re- 
spect themselves.  We  are  reminded 
of  it,  in  view  of  the  silly  and  most  de- 
grading conduct  of  a  certaiu  portion 
tfoor  Irish  citizens  who  encourage  by  their  patron- 
ige  the  systematic  misrepresentation  of  their 
iatiooality,  customs  and  traditions,  on  the  stage 
Q  London  and  other  large  cities.  One  woiUd 
oturally  conclude  that  the  Irish  in  England  were 
officiently  enlightened,  and  possessed  enough 
aanhood  to  have  long  ago  stamped  out  the 
ockney  stage  Irishman— the  Barney  O'Bran- 
tigan  and  Larry  0*Toole  of  fifty  )rears  ago.  Yet 
e  still  flourishes  in  all  our  large  cities,  and  judg- 
Jg  from  the  "  houses  "  he  continuts  1 1  *'  draw," 
ids  fair  to  remain  one  of  the  lions  of  the  boards 
>r  a  long  time  to  come.  He  is,  as  every  one 
oows,  a  tatterdemalion,  brimful  of  stable  stale 
)kes,  talking  an  impossible  brogue,  ofren  with  a 
hilalagh  in  one  hand  and  a  whisky  bottle  in  the 
ther,  and  a  dhudeen  protruding  from  the  band 
f  his  battered  hat.  If  anyone  should  think  we 
re  over-drawing  the  typical  stage  Irishman,  we 
an  only  say,  let  that  person  go  and  see  for  him- 
elfat  any  of  the  London,  Liverpool,  or  Mau- 
hester  music-halls  or  third-class  theatres,  where 
taoy  of  the  proprietors  have  accumulated  for- 
mes, and  mostly  by  thus  bringing  Irish  life  and 
itaiacter  into  contempt  and  disgrace,  there  he  will 
K  all  that  is  here  described.  And  by  whom  are 
ttch  fellows  patronized  ?  By  the  Irish  themselves, 
vas  a  rule  people  do  not  frequent  theatres  where 
«8h  *' plays"  are  on  the  board.  If  they  go  at 
4  it  is  only  occasionally  when  they  feel  Uke  en- 
^Qg  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  low-bred  wit  and 
itopid  blundering  of  Pat  and  Bridget,  as  they  are 
^presented.  Nor  are  these  exhibitions  limited  to 
i^ low  class  of  stage  bufiEoons ;  our  ''fashionable  " 
^  plays  are,  on  the  whole,  no  better.  We  do 
^  think  that  Pat  Rooney  is  any  more  of  a  cari- 
:3^e  on  Irish  character  than  is  Con  in  Bouci- 
^t's  "Shaughraun."  The  wake  scene  in  that 
ilay  is  unspeakably  disgusting  and  disgraceful, 
^is  as  impudent  a  libel  on  Irish  customs  as 
30|ictcault's  pamphlet  on  the  Irish  question, 
rhich  tells  us  that  Ireland  was  not  Catholic  till 
wer  the  landing  of  the  Normans,  i&  a  perversion 
«  the  truth  of  history. 

.  We  know  that  acertain  dassjof  our  Irish  fellow* 
^tizens  has  always  shrunk,  and  will  always 
'onnk,  from  snch  stuff ;  but  the  great  average 
J8te  of  die  Irish  in  England  has  been  vitiated  by 
he  contamination  of  Cockney  stage  litecatore,  and 


this  debased  taste  has  been  subsequently  con* 
firmed  in  part — even  by  the  most  respectable  of 
our  playwrights  and  actors.  We  may  regret— 
we  must  regret  this  state  of  things  ;  but  the  real 
question  is,  how  shall  it  be  changed  ?  The  sta^e 
is  the  creature  of  self-interest.  If  its  benefit  did 
not  lie  in  satisfying  the  debased  appetite  of  the 
majority,  rather  than  in  pleasing  the  good  taste 
of  the  few.  it  would  not  hazard  the  respect  of  the 
latter.  That  it  does  so  hazard  respect —nay, 
that  it  challenges  indignation  by  its  audacious 
hardihood  herein — i^  proof  enough  for  us  that  it 
is  doomed  to  be  libellous,  insulting  and  degrading, 
unless  prevented  by  some  outside  pressure.  The 
origin  of  the  evil  is  in  the  community,  and  from 
the  community  must  come,  if  at  all,  the  means  of 
extirpating  it. 

It  IS  quite  time  the  intelligent  Irish  population 
of  our  chief  towns  should  take  into  serious  con- 
sideration this  wholesale  misrepresentation  and 
caricature  of  their  national  character  by  a  set  of 
stupid,  half  intoxicated  buffoons,  under  the  guise 
of  comic  theatricals.  It  can  be  stopped  effectual^ 
by  withdrawing  from  any  play  or  theatre  that 
oversteps  the  proper  bounds  of  good  taste  all 
patronage,  and  by  transferring  it  to  such  other 
one  as  shall  resist  the  temptation  to  make  money 
by  demoralizing  the  public,  or  catering  to  the 
already  demoralized.  If  this  were  done  oftener — 
if  this  punishment  were  sure  to  follow  quick  on 
the  offence— very  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  low,  de- 
basing stuff  we  witness  in  the  representation  of 
Irish  character  on  the  stage,  would  be  perman- 
ently prevented.  The  only  way  to  appeal  to  the 
reason,  or  instincts  rather,  of  the  class  of  actors 
we  speak  of,  is  to  strike  them  in  the  only  vulner- 
able point  about  them— their  pockets.  Irishmen, 
or  least,  should  have  more  self-respect  than  pay 
for  the  propagation  of  lies  and  misrepresentauon 
of  their  character  and  customs  on  the  stage.  Let 
them,  therefore,  "  boycott "  all  plays  of  the  class. 


How  TO  Become  an  Orator.— Henry  Clay,    » 
the  celebrated  American  statesman,  has  left  the 
following  on  record :  *'  I  owe  my  success  in  life  to 
this  single  fact,  namely :  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  I  commenced  and  continued  for  years,  tne 
process  of  daily  reading  and  speaking  on  the 
cpntents  of  some  historical  or  scientific  book. 
These   off-hand   efforts  were  made,  sometimes 
in    a   com- field;  at  others,  in  the   forest,   and    ' 
not   unfrequently   in   some   distant   bam,   with 
the  horse   and  ox  for   mv   auditors.    It   is   to 
this   early   practice    in   tne    great    art   of    all 
arts    that    I    am     indebted    for    the    primary 
and     leading     impulses    that     stimulated     me 
forward,    and   shaped    and    moulded    my    en^    > 
tire   subsequent  destinv.    Improve   then   young 
men    the    superior    advantages    you   here   en- 
joy.   Let  not   a    day  pass   without  exercising 
your   powers   of    speech.    There   is   do   power 
like   that  of    oratory.     Ceesar   controlled   men 
by   exciting   their    fears;    Cicero,    by   captiva- 
ting their  affections   aiid  swaying  their  pas-   * 
8|ions.      The    influence    of    the    one    perished  > 
with  its  author;  that  of  the  other  continues  t6 
this  day. 
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SHERBORNE; 


OR,    THE    HOUSE    AT    THE    FOUR    WAYS. 


By  Edward  Heneage  Dering, 

Author  of  ihi  "  Chieftain* s  Daughter  and  other  Poems,*'* 
"  Greys  Court,'*  eU.,  eU. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

[EXT  Sunday  afteraoon,  at  or  about  half- 
past  four  o'clock,  Sherborne  might  be 
seen  coming  out  of  Berkeley  Square 
into  Hill  Street,  and  round  the  cor- 
ner of  that  mews  which  found  itself 
famous  at  no- Popery  tea-tables,  what  time  Ix)rd 
John  Russell  wrote  ms  Durham  letter. 

His  pace  decreased  and  his  countenance  ex- 
panded as  he  walked  along  the  uneven  pavement 
of  Farm  Street,  but  particularly  after  he  had  turned 
the  next  comer,  and  spoken  to  divers  young  men 
decorated  as  to  their  button-holes  with  lowers 
from  Covent  Garden.  They  put  him  on  good  terms 
with  himself,  those  self-impressionable  youths,  by 
being  on  conspicuously  good  terms  with  themselves, 
and  by  causing  him  to  comfort  his  conscience  with 
the  excuse  that,  all  things  considered,  he  was  at 
least  as  thorough  as  they. 

Inside  the  church  there  was  much  tramping  of 
feet,  bustling  movement  of  ladies*  dresses,  and 
manifestation  of  hats  in  mid- air,  as  if  by  a  com-' 
mon  agreement  to  shirk  all  but  the  music,  incense, 
and  lij{ht9.  The  people  who  made  all  this  row, 
disturbmg  the  congreeation,  and  suggesting  the 
idea  of  a  rush  for  half-price  at  a  theatre,  arrived 

Sunctually  together,  and  seemed  accustomed  to 
o  so.  Sherborne  fell  into  the  line,  and  felt  at 
home  there ;  for,  thought  he,  "  these  people  can't, 
all  of  them,  have  the  difiSctdties  that  I  have ;  yet 
some  I  have  certainly  seen  doing  this  long  enough 
without  going  any  further.  Some^f  them,  too,  are 
Catholics,  and  they  swagger  ,in  just  like  the 
others." 

Justice,  charity,  and  common  sense  would  have 
told  him  to  look  at  the  multitude  that  was  there 
already,  quiet  and  recollected,  rather  than  at  the 
excessively  got-up  crowd  tumbling  in  just  before 
the  O  Salutaris;  but  charity  and  common  sense 
were  not  asked.  They  would  have  told  him  more 
than  he  wanted  to  know.  How  far  he  could  have 
continued  to  deceive  himself  in  comfort,  if  he  had 
been  alone  in  the  church,  with  no  light  but  the 
Sanctuary  lamp,  it  may  be  idle  to  inquire.  As  it 
was,  he  got  up  alter  Benediction,  comforted  in  his 
conscience,  and  secretly  grateftU  to  the  people 
who  had  furnished  him  with  a  sort  of  comparative 
excuse. 

It  was  a  bad  sign  that  he  felt  less  ashamed  of 
himself  this  time  than  when  he  was  there  last.  No 
man  can  remain  stationary  in  a  current.  He  makes 
way  or  is  borne  back. 

Loud  was  the  sudden  outburst  of  the  organ,  but 
louder  the  naillinery  that  advertised  itseu  on  the 
diurch  steps,  louder  the  manners  of  young  men, 
more  than  a  few,  who  swaggered  around. 

"  She's  not  here,"  thought  Sherborne  secretly 
and  without  being  quite  conscious  of  the  thought. 


Wasn't  she  though  ?  He  had  forgotten  thst 
other  door  round  the  corner;  but  Lady  Fyfield bad 
not,  and  as  he  passed  it  be  met  her— the  Miss 
Ardens  being  within  a  yard  of  the  spot,  and  he  00 
the  point  of  turning  towards  them.  Lady  Fyfieki 
said  noUiing,  neither  did  she  look  at  or  towiids 
him ;  yet  he  followed  her— past  all  the  Ardens  too, 
without  stopping  to  speak.  If  he  had  been  asked 
why  he  did  so,  he  could  not  have  given  an  intdii- 
gible  answer. 

•'  You  had  better  not  come  out  of  your  wi^/' 
said  she  suddenly,  when  they  had  reached  tke 
comer  of  John  Street. 

These  were  her  first  words.  As  she  uttered  tba 
she  stood  impatiently  still,  fixing  her  eyes  oo  the 
ground,  and  poking  at  the  pavement  with  bei 
parasol. 

"  You  had  better  not  come  any  farther,  /think.*' 
she  said,  catching  up  the  parasol,  and  walkia^ 
away. 
'    Sherborne  thought  so  too,  nevertheless  be  cane. 

'<  You  are  walking  home  ? "  he  said  nervously. 

'•  I  am,"  was  the  reply,  given  in  the  coWesl  ol 
tones. 

••  Across  the  park  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  nearest  way,  I  believe." 

"To  Prince's  Gate P'*^ 

«  I  have  not  changed  my  house." 

Sherborne  wished  that  he  bad  turned  down 
John  Street,  and  was  beginning  to  say,  "1 
suppose,  then,  as  you  sfeem."  when  Lady  Fy6dd 
at  last  condescended  to  look  towards  him,  as  if 
willing  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say ;  and  this  was  < 
their  conversation : 

SHERBORNE  :  What  have  I  done  that  joa  wool 
speak  to  me  ?  " 

Lady  Fyfisld  :  I  have  answered  yeur  ques- 
tions. 

Sherborne  :  Yes— well— scarcely. 

Lady  Fyfield  :  There  is  nothing  more  to  bt 
said. 

Sherborne:  Why? 

Lady  Fyfield:  I  think  you  had  betterirt' 
ask  why. 

Sherborne  :  Yet  you  found  something  li# 
when  last  we  met.  ,  . 

Lady  Fyfield  :  I  had  something  to  say,  w 
said  it,  and  I  would  say  it  again  now  if  I  coiildl»> 
any  good.  ^ 

Sherborne  :  But  you  have  no  patience — - 

Lady  Fyfield  :  I  have  had  too  much — -    . 

Sherborne  :   with  a  poor  fellow  wbo  * 

trying  his  best  to 

LiU>Y  Fyfield  :  Deceive  himself  and  otbeis. 

Sherborne  :  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not 

Lady  Fyfield  :  Now  don't  quibble.  Th«e  are 
more  ways  than  one  of  deceiving  one's  sdf,  Ysa-l 
can  resist   the  truth,  aud  you  can  look  away- 
from  it. 

Sherborne  :  Yes ;  but  I  really  haven  t. 

Lady  Fyfield  :  And  you  can  subinit  yosrwii 
to  sophistry.  ^^  - 

Sherborne  :  Isn't  that  the  same  pewicaiiy 
as  looking  away  from  it  ?  ^^ 

Iju>y  Fyfield  :  No,  it  is  not ;  and  you  off9 
that  as  well  as  I  do. 
Shreborns:  What  is  the  difference  ? 
Lady  Fyfield  :  You  know  the  difieieact »»? 
well,  for  yon  have  done  both. 
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SsERBORNB:  You  give  me  credit  for  being 
much  shvper  than  I  am. 

Lady  FtFiELD :  Nonsense !  I  won't  talk  to 
voaatall  unless  you  mean  to  be  straightforward. 
Now,  do  you  want  to  hear  the  truth,  or  not  ?  be- 
cause if  you  only  intend  quibbling  and  catching 
me  up,  and  getting  out  of  things,  you  had  better 
go  away. 

Sherborne  :  No,  I  really  don't. 

Ladt  Fyfield  :  People  can  deceive  themselves 
by  resisting  the  truth.  I  don't  say  that  you  have 
done  so— 1  hope  yon  have  not:  you  can  tell  if  you 
try.  Tbey  can  deceive  themselves  by  submitting 
ibisir  will  to  sophistry,  and  you  are  doing  that 
albo." 

Sherborne  :  Looking  away  from  the  truth  in 
ffderto  deceive  one's  self  implies  looking  at  some- 
^  false,  disguised  as  truth ;  and  that  dis^ise 
hifectecl  by  false  reasoning,  which,  if  conscious, 
'^k  fact,  resistance.  Submission  to  a  resisting 
lower  is  resistance  by  consent." 

Lady  Fyfield  :  And  suppose  it  is.  Do  people 
always  know  what  they  are  consenting  to  ?  You 
are  trving  to  hide  what  your  conscience  accuses 
)fDn  of,  by  making  it  out  to  be  the  same  as  some- 
thing else  of  which  it  acquits  you." 

Sherborne  :  But  I  was  going  to  say 

Lady  Fyfield  :  That  will  do  now.  You  are 
bokiog  away  from  the  truth  and  submitting  your 
till  to  sophistry. 

Sherbornk  :  If  I  am  it  is  unconsciously. 
Lady  Fyfield:    Don't  say  that.    The  very 
wttd  **if "  denotes  a  doubt  in  your  mind,  and  you 

ire  bound  to 

Sherborne:  I  was  speaking  hypothetically, 
K)t  as  having  any  doubt  or  suspicion  myself. 
Lady  Fyfield  :  It  is  not  true.  You  forget,  or 
17  to  do  so  :  but  /do  not.  You  said  to  me  last 
totumn  at  Dredgemere,  and  again  at  Bramscote 
-Mary  Arden  heard  you,  so  it's  no  use  denving  it 
-you  said  that  you  couldn't  see  your  way  clearly ; 
bat  you  wished  to  know  the  truth ;  that  you  had 
»t  all  confidence  in  the  Establishment ;  that  the 
nly  power  Protestantism  had  retained  over  you 
jas  the  negative  power  to  suggest  difficulties ; 
bat  ^ou  were  continually  catching  yourself  out  in 
V^^ms  against  Catholicity  which  you  never 
Md  have  thought  of  using  against  anything 
m;  that  you  desired  above  all  things  to  see  your 
^  cleariy.  You  said  all  that,  and  a  great  deal 
•pre— you  asked  us  to  pray  for  you,  that  you 
i^t  be  guided  to  the  truth  ;  and  now  you  ask 
le  to  believe  that  you  are  invincibly  ignorant.  I 
wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself. 
Shbrbornb:  But  ^i^  listen. 
Lady  Fyfield  :  No  !  I  will  not.  I  have  had 
Qough  of  that.  You  only  try  to  excuse  yourself, 
o  home,  and  pray  for  guidance  with  a  firm 
urpose  of  following  it,  and  you  will  soon  be  at 
cace.  But  you  have  no  real  intention  of  doing 
>•  You  are  not  honest  with  yourself. 
Sherborne  :  Bear  with  me  a  little  longer.  I 
ialiy  want  more  time. 

Lady  Fyfield :  No,  you  don't:  it  is  nothing 
ut  temptation." 

Sherborne:  One  has  scruples. 
Lady  Fyfield  :  Don't  tell  stories.    What  do 
DO  mean  by  **one  has"  ?    Do  you  mean  to  tell 
>e  that  jfcw  have  scruples  ?    Answer  me  that ! 


Sherborne  tried  to  say  that  he  had ;  but  her  eye» 
were  upon  him,  and  he  was  silent.  She  waited  a 
few  seconds,  and  said : 

"  You  have  answered  me  by  your  silence  ;  you 
dare  not  look  at  roe  and  deny  it.  The  fact  is, 
your  difficulties  are  not  difficulties  of  faith  :  they 
are  worldly  difficulties— human  respect  and  am- 
bition. You  don't  wont  time  to  think :  you  want 
the  will  to  do  so  as  your  conscience  would  direct, 
if  you  would  but  examine  it  honestly.  Don't  trifle 
with  grace,  or  it  may  be  taken  from  you.  Are  you 
so  mad  as  to  risk  that  ?  " 

Presently  she  added  in  a  softer  voice,  he  havings 
remained  silent : 

"  I  reminded  you  the  other  night  of  the 
promise  you  made  two  and  twenty  years  as^o ;  I 
remind  you  of  it  again ;  and  this  is  most  liRely  the 
last  time,  for  it  seems  worse  than  useless  to 
attempt  persuading  you." 

Sherborne  still  remained  silent,  looking  towards 
her  from  time  to  time  without  raising  his  eyes : 
nor  did  she  speak  again  until  many  seconds  had 
gone  by,  when  she  said  in , continuance : 

'*  Therefore  I  had  better  make  an  end  of  it  now; 
and  I  entreat  you  to  listen " 

*'  Indeed  I  do  listen— what  can  I  say  to  make- 
you  believe  that  I  do  ?  "  interrupted  Sherborne. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  as  just  possible,"  said 
she,  "that  what  I  said  to  you  about  Winifred 
Arden  may  have  set  you  against  all  that  I  said 
besides;  therefore,  I  must  ask  you  to  make  an 
effort  and  separate  the  two  questions  in  your  owd 
mind  completely.  I  advised  you  not  to  delude 
yourself  about  her,  certainly :  I  tried  to  save  yo«» 
from  a  disappointment  and  humiliation;  but  I  will 
say  no  more  on  that  subject :  3rou  will  see  your 
own  way  best  about  that.  Be  sdte  of  this  much, 
however.  You  will  never  win  her  by  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  your  conscience." 

'*  Oh  1  I  really  am  not  thinking  about  her,"  said 
Sherborne. 

Nor  was  he  at  that  moment.  His  voice  trembled^ 
and  his  cheek  was  pale.  His  mind  had  wandered 
back  two  and  twenty  years. 

Lady  Fyfield  made  no  reply,  but  after  a  slight 
gesture  of  impatience,  instantly  repressed,  she 
said : 

"Remember!  The  duty  of  submitting  to  the 
Church  is,  as  soon  as  you  are  aware  of  it, 
absolute ;  and  hesitation  is  then  without  excuse."' 

•*  How  do  you  do,  Lady  Fyfield  ?  "  said  a  voice 
that  she  recognized  by  its  distinguishing  attribute 
of  a  double  expression.  She  looked  up  and  saw 
Crayston  taking  off  his  hat  with  that  kind  of 
deferential  self-importance  which  assumes  by  im- 
plication, and  which  every  woman  would  appreciate 
according  to  her  own  measure— one  as  a  homage 
from  mysterious  ^eatness;  another  as  humbug 
added  to  impertinence;  another  as  something- 
oppressive,  puzzling,  and  on  the  whole  disagree- 
able ;  another  as  proving  a  right  to  hero-worship  ; 
another  as  "the  most  affronting  thing  in  the 
world ;  "  another  as  evidence  of  power  yielding  it- 
self captive,  like  Una's  lion ;  others  as  pretentious* 
ness  doubled  by  condescension. 

The  latter  would  have  been  Lady  Fyfield's  ap- 
preciation of  his  deportment,  if  she  had  thought 
of  it.  But  she  did  not  consider  him  in  detail ;  she 
disliked  him  altogether,  with  true  female  acute* 
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ness.  He  tried  to  join  them,  btst  she  quietly 
caused  him  to  desist  from  the  attempt,  and  said  as 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing : 

"That  is  a  horrid  man,  and  he  has  a  bad  influence 
over  you  lately." 

"But  I  can't  bear  the  fellow— I  never  could," 
said  Sherborne. 

"  Never  mind.  He  can  influence  you  badly  all 
the  same  for  that — more  insidiously,  in  fact, 
because  you  flatter  yourself  that  he  can't." 

Sherborne  mutely  protested. 

"  Oh  !  but  he  has  done  so,"  said  Lady  Fyfield, 
in  a  parenthesis  as  if  to  herself,  adding.  *'  1  won- 
der you  can  tolerate  such  a  man.  Other  people 
besides  myself  can  see  it." 

By  this  truly  feminine  piece  of  rhetoric  she  had 
made  Sherborne  ashamed  of  himself  in  relation 
to  Crayston,  Count  de  Bergerac,  and  Winifred 
Arden. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

If  Count  de  Bergerac  could  have  known  all  that 
had  occurred  concerning  himself  since  he  drove 
away  from  Bramscote  in  a  fly  during  the  small 
hours,  while  Crayston  was  showing  circumstan- 
tially that  he  was  a  swindler,  and  persuading 
Sherborne  to  tell  Sir  Roger  so,  or  if  he  could  have 
known  all  that  concerned  himself  in  England  since 
that  eventful  night,  and  then  have  seen  just  what 
happened  to  Sherborne  on  the  morning  of  the 
Ascot  Cup  day,  he  would  have  met  with  an 
occasion  for  that  kind  of  "  sudden  glory"  which 
Hobbes  defines  laughter  to  be.  The  Ascot  Cup 
day  turned  out  for  Sberhome  thus  : 

Punctually  at  ten  he  drove  up  to  Sir  Roger's 
house  in  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  as  hope- 
ful, or  at  least,  as  sanguine  as  ever,  of  the 
contradictory  fortunes  he  persisted  in  desiring. 
His  whole  turn-out  was  throughly  good ;  he  was 
thoroughly  at  home  at  his  work ;  he  was  able 
to  say  truly  that  Lady  Ozborough,  her  two 
daughters,  and  Miss  Arden,  had  each  declined 
electing  to  sit  on  the  box,  when  asked  the  question 
on  the  previous  evening,  so  that  the  box  place 
seemed  to  be  distinctly  and  naturally  marked  out 
for  Miss  Winifred  Arden,  by  that  potent,  though 
not  always  trustworthy,  friend  in  need,  the  force 
of  circumstances.  He  was  in  hypothetically  good 
spirits,  having  just  reviewed  his  own  case  under 
the  supposition  that  Popery  might  not,  after  all, 
stand  m  the  way  of  his  election  for  the  county,  if 
he  could  put  off  being  too  definite.  Lady  Fyfield's 
warnings  had  not  passed  out  of  his  mind :  they 
rankled  there,  and  made  him  obstinate  in  his  in- 
consistency. If  he  had  thought  out  what  was 
rankling  in  his  mind,  or  to  speak  mote  correctly, 
in  his  heart,  the  sum  of  it  would  have  put  itself 
into  these  or  equivalent  words :  "  She  broke  my 
heart  and  now  reproaches  me,  because,  like  other 
broken  things,  it  has  no  unity." 

It  never  occurred  to  him,  or  not  conveniently  for 
his  purpose,  that  hearts  are  not  looking-glasses, 
but  are  themselves  reflected  by  words  and  actions, 
which  are  in  our  own  power. 

A  very  pretty  thing  human  nature  is,  and 
very  prettily  it  shows  itself  ofE  sometimes  in  people 
bom  for  beUer  things.  There  he  was,  morbidly 
sensitive  about  his  first  love,  and  morbidly  making 


a  fool  of  himself  about  a  young  lady  who  ^  all 
she  could  to  make  him  feel  himself  in  the  way. 

But  what  can  one  expect  from  a  man  who  is  in 
such  a  condition  that  he  can  feel  comfortable  after 
a  Jady  has  looked  down  the  outline  of  her  nose 
while  he  was  trying  to  engage  her  in  conversa- 
tion? 

He  drove  up  to  Sir  Roger's  door;  but  somebody 
else  did  the  same.  It  was  Miss  HermioneCmmpi. 
Cra]rston  was  there  too,  in  a  comer  of  the 
brougham  ;  but  her  dress  eclipsed  him  till  hem 
wanted  to  speak,  and  then  she  caused  him  tocoae 
forth  with  well  regulated  spontaneity.  That  sdi- 
asserting  little  man,  the  measure  of  all  things  tt 
himself,  was,  as  it  were,  lifted  off  his  feet  by  tbe 
pressure  of  her  indivisible  intention. 

"  Oh  1  idi !  how  are  you,  Sherborne  ?  *'  be  said, 
standing  up  square,  and  trying  to  look  unwilliogiy 
conscious  of  being  about  to  confer  a  favour,  "the 
most  provoking  sort  of  thing  has  happened  to  me 
about  this  going  to " 

'•Oh!  yes— to  Ascot,"  said  Hermione;  "aad 
just  as  we  were  starting  he  had  a  note  from  a  tir^ 
some  lawyer,  saying  he  must  f^o  down  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  or  some  of  those  places,  atiout  some  tnistee 
business ;  and  so,  just  as  we  were  getting  into  the 
carriage "  ^  .  ^ 

Crayston  was  going  to  protest  against  the  latter 
statement,  as  possibly  compromising  to  himseii 
for  he  lodged  at  one  of  the  innumerable  private 
hotels  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  Sherborne  at 
another  lower  down.  "  And."  thought  he,  "cod- 
found  it !  unless  he  started  from  his  stables^-aid 
I  don't  know  where  they  are— he  must  have  passed 
my  door.  And  if  he  noticed  that  there  was  m 
carriage  there  but  this  heavy  one-horse  thing,  that 
could    never  possibly   get   to  Ascot   in  a  tet* 

night "  .  .  .U.UJ 

The  roots  of  his  hair  came  over  m  a  pocuf  y 
heat,  as  he  thought  of  what  she  was  entailinj;  spa 
him.    "  This  is  going  too  far,"  he  said  to  hiasclL 
"  It  puts  one  in  such  a  position — ^to  be  found  orf 
as  if  one  were  telling  a  he*" 

So  he  began  to  say— bnt  he  had  better  havett 
it  alone — 

••  The  fact  is,  it  was  not  exactly " 

No!  that's  just  it,"  interrupted  the  irrepre* 
Hermione,  in  a  low  voice,  well  directed  at  !■ 
ear.    *•  I  declare  now,  uncle,  I'll  tell  hi«  ]^  'J 
brought  me  here  on  purpose,  if  you  say  any  «» " 
about  it."  . 

Awed  by  this  threat,  and  consoling  his  dyg 
by  a  little  inward  chuckle  appreciative  of  hj  • 
malicious   readiness,    he    awaited    events  iJ* 
fluttering  confidence  in  her  ability  to  takecaiesl 
him  as  well  as  of  herself.  .    „ 

••  Yes,  there  we  were,  on  the  point  of  staioag, 
said  Hermione,  filling  up  the  window  and  halHNi 
door  of  the  brougham.  , 

A  bad  word  came  to  the  front  in  CrayiJ»* 
mind,  and  the  prickly  heat  again  made  itsdf  f* 
at  the  roots  of  his  hair.  He  had  been  on*'** Jj 
principle  and  in  practice  all  his  life,  certainly;  hot 
no  man  could  say  of  him  that  he  had  ^^^^^ 
mitted  himself  to  a  direct  statement  of  a  an* 
provable  fact.  , . 

''Do  remember  that  he  must  have  jofl  dmeoap 
Albemarle  Street,  and  seen  that  we  wt«  •« 
starting,"  he  whispered. 
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^'Noodenae !  as  if  he  cotild  know  now  that  we 
were  oot  going  from  the  Dover  Street  side !  The 
house  goes  through— at  least,  tome  of  them  do, 
and  why  oot  that  one  ?  " 

"Here  I  am,  standing  and  looking:  like  a  fool," 
thoaght  Crayston.  from  the  foot  pavement. 

"Isn't  it  provoking,  now,"  said  Hermione  from 
the  half-open  door  ofthe  brougham. 

"Indeed,  it  is,"  muttered  Sherborne  from  the 
coach-box,  looking  round  stealthily  towards  the 
drawing-room  windows  of  the  house. 

"To  be  thrown  over  at  the  last  moment  like 
that,"  said  she ;  "  and  when  one  has  made  one's 
arrangements,  and  given  up  going  to  see  some 
people  one  particularly  want^  to  see,  who  are 
goii^  out  of  town  to-morrow  morning— and  I  can't 
pby  myself!  Now,  if  I  could  only  have  known 
It  ten  mmutes  earlier,  I  could  have  gone  with  the 
Ginfillan  Bruffs,  for  they  had  asked  me  to  go  with 
t&em;  but  I  refused  because  Uncle  Crayiton 
wanted  me  to  go  with  him;  and,  besides,  1 
wanted  to  be  sure  about  being  back  early.  Now, 
do  you  think  you  could  manage  to  find  room  for 
oe  jost  for  a  mile  or  two ;  we  should  catch  up  the 
Glenfillan  Bruffs  very  soon,  with  their  pair  of  fat 
white  post-horses.  You  see  I  can't  go  by  myself. 
Perhaps,  when  ladies  have  votes,  and  become 
oeoibers  of  Parliament,  I  may  be  able  to  go  off 
alone  in  a  hansom,  and  bet  in  the  ring ;  but  it 
won't  quite  do  at  present.  Do  you  know  I  am 
really  quite  ashamed  to  ask  you ;  but  you  can  put 
me  anywhere  if  you  can  only  manage  to  take  me 
ft  mile  or  two,  just  to  catch  them  up.  It's  so  very 
provoking  to  have  let  them  go  like  that." 

In  the  space  of  about  a  second  the  following 
considerations  passed  through  Sherborne's  mind  : 

"What  a  horrible  combination  of  circum- 
J^ces!  Really,  the  state  of  that  person's  mind 
who  can  feel  a  mild  satisfaction  in  helping  to 
»ace  such  an  underbred  oppressive  woman  as  that 
n  society,  and  make  society  be  pleased  at  it,  as 
ny  ponderously  exclusive,  plain,  and  pompous 
^bbour.  Lady  Ledchester  seems  to  be  doing,  is 
ocooceivable.  Well  I  she's  a  woman,  so  I  can't 
« rode— to  say  nothing  of  the  votes  that  Linus 
ones  can  get. 

This  internal  soliloquy,  as  well  ab  Hermione' s 

wess,  and  Crayston's  feeble  protests  against 

jwg  made  responsible  for  her  extemporised  facts, 

wi  come  to  an  end  before  the  door  was  opened. 

wborne  looked  up  once  more  at  the  drawing- 

"oom  windows,  composed  his  countenance,  and 

(aid  with  an  effort  which  he  failed  to  conceal : 

**I  am  so  glad.to  be  of  any  use  to  you.  If  I  had 

toown  1  could  have  called  at  your  house  for  you." 

"Oh!  thank  you  so  much,"  said  she,  preparing 

0  get  out  of  the  In-ougham,  and  holding  herself  in 

irompt  readiness  for  eventualities.    She  had  set 

>er  mind  on  the  box  place. 

"It's  all  right,"  thought  Sherborne.    "  She  will 

uk  and  keep  the  people  occupied.  I  am  glad  she 

(7b  be  continued.) 

"Men  Uvea  great  deal  faster  than  women," 
ays  a  writer.  This  must  be  true,  because  }ou 
ever  see  a  woman  quite  as  old  as  a  man  born  in 
tie  same  year. 


ABOUT    EGGS. 


|F  course  all  of  our  readers  have  made 
up  their  minds  in  a  collective  manner 
that  they  will  not  read  one  word  of 
lucubration  about  e^gs.  We  fancy 
the  expression  of  indignation  which,  is 
evoked  simply  by  the  heading  of  our  chapter  only. 
We  can  imagine  the  general  contortion  of  dis- 
dain which  wreaths  every  lip  in  the  family  circle 
as  each>of  its  memt>ers  inquires  what  can  be  said 
on  such  a  subject,  or  rather,  what  does  any  one 
want  to  know  about  it !  Everybody  asserts  his  or 
her  perfect  knowledge  of  everything  interesting  in 
relation  to  eggs.  They  could  tolerate  oysters, 
and  find  crabs  endurable  in  a  dissertation ;  but 
nobody  ever  could  conceive  anything  new  to  be 
relatea  about  eggs,  or  nobody  ever  heard  of  an 
essay  on  eggs  before.  If  the  gentle  reader  or 
the  gentle  listeners  will  t>e  but  patient  with  us 
for  a  little,  we  trust  to  convince  them  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  matter  about  our  subject,  as  well 
as  in  it,  which  is  entirely  novel  to  them,  and  which 
may  afford  much  more  pleasing  information  than 
ever  they  had  any  notion  was  or  could  be  con- 
tained in  any  reflections  arising  from  eggs. 

History  is  silent  as  to  who  first  boiled  an  tM, 
and  finding  it  good  ate  it,  deriving/  much  comfort 
to  his  inner  man  therefrom.  But  there  is  no  one 
can  deny  that  the  primal  Ovophagite  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  his  species,  although  the  obscunty 
of  ages  conceals  him  from  our  gratitude.  Many 
a  time  the  convalescent,  just  escaped  from  days 
in  whose  dreary  shadow  death  lingered  r  has  fek 
the  first  impulse  of  returning  strength  vouchsafed 
to  him  through  the  nutriment  of  a  fresh  ^gg. 
Manjr  a  time  a  valuable  life  has  been  saved  from 
the  simple  fact,  that  when  the  weajcened  organs, 
vitiated  by  disease,  could  tolerate  no  stimulant  or 
strengthening  food,  they  could  just  bear  an  egg^ 
cooked  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  borrowed  thus  a 
little  more  supply  to  keep  the  fire  o(  life  alight 
until  it  could  bear  a  richer  fuel.  And  for  a  final 
instance  of  the  value  of  an  tgg,  many  a  time  the 
traveller,  taking  his  rest  in  "  mine  inn"  on  some 
far  wayside,  has  dined  with  a  gusto  from  the  genial 
though  homely  dish  of  bacon  and  eggs,  fried  and 
smoking,  which  devourers  of  dainty  French  dishes 
never  knew. 

In  heathen  nations  to  this  day  the  egg  is  a 
sacred  object  as  representing  the  great  mundane 
germ  of  the  transition  of  things  from  chaos 
CO  order.  In  the  Rig  Veda  of  Hindooism  the 
supreme  spirit  is  represented  as  decreeing  the 
evolution  of  the  world  from  an  egg.  At  a  later 
period  of  mythology,  Brahma  is  stated  to  have 
deposited  in  the  pnmordial  seas  an  tgg  shining 
like  gold.  In  the  dajrs  of  the  Pharaohs,  in  the 
temples  of  Luxor,  it  was  taught  by  the  Egyptian 
hierophants  that  Cneph  the  Demcurgus  produced 
an  egg — the  symbol  of  the  world.  In  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  an  eagle  is  represented  to  have  de- 
posited an  egg  in  the  primordial  sea,  from  whence 
sprang  all  of  which  we  have  cognisance*  To 
this  day,  in  portions  of  Finland,  where  the  people 
have  not  forsaken  the  ancient  idolatocy  of  their 
race,  they  have  the  same  legend  as  the  islanders  of 
the  South  Sea,  with  the  diffmnce  that  the  wonder- 
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ful  egg  18  said  to  be  the  produce  of  an  aquatic 
bird.  In  the  dim  old  Celtic  legends,  the  mun- 
dane egg  was  produced  by  a  serpent,  who  had  no 
sooner  laid  it  than  he  hastened  to  devour  it.  The 
littlest  boy  at  his  Virgil  will  tell  us  the  fanciful 
creed  of  Lacedaemon,  wherein  Leda  produces  two 
^gg^i  from  one  of  which  issued  Helena,  and  from 
the  other  the  Dioscuri.  The  city  of  Salmoncus, 
the  grey  old  Elis,  has  it  wild  legend,  too,  of  twin 
heroes,  called  Molionides,  produced  from  a  silver 
egg.  In  far  Peru,  in  the  tracks  of  the  footsteps 
of  the  victor  Spaniard,  we  meet  with  another  of 
these  symbolic  Ules  in  which  it  is  told  of  the  two 
miraculous  eggs,  one  containing  Apo-Catequil, 
the  Prince  of  Evil,  an  idol  reverentljr  worshipped 
in  that  country ;  and  the  other  containing  Pigue- 
rao-Catequil,  who  called  his  mother  from  the 
dead.  In  the  Flowery  Land  we  find  the  same 
idea  expressed  in  a  dififerent  way.  According  to 
Father  Martini,  the  Chinese  acknowledge  the 
creation  of  a  first  man,  whom  they  called  Rionca. 
This  man  derived  his  being  from  an  egg,  the 
shell  of  which  was  snatched  up  to  heaven— the 
white  expanded  through  the  air,  and  the  yelk  re- 
mained upon  the  earth. 

Curiously  enough,  not  onlj  is  an  egg  chosen 
to  represent  the  mundane  origin,  but  it  is  found 
as  the  emblem  of  the  renovation  of  the  world  after 
being  purified  by  fire.  Herodotus— old  Pagan 
dreamer— relates  that  the  Phoenix  buried  the  body 
of  its  father  in  a  mass  of  myrrh  of  the  form  of  an 
egg.  The  modem  Jews,  in  many  places,  eat 
e^gs  in  funeral  feasts  in  token  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. In  Russia  also  the  custom  of  using  eggs 
in  the  Paschal  season  is  understood  to  have  the 
same  emblematic  signification. 

Klaproth  gives,  from  a  volume  of  Japanese 
chronology,  which  has  been  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  past  in  the  library  of  Paris,  a  system 
of  cosmogany,  which  states  ''that  at  first  the 
*heaven  and  the  earth  were  not  separated;  the 
perfect  principb  and  the  imperfect  principle  were 
not  disjoined :  chaos,  under  the  form  of  an  egg, 
contained  the  breath  of  life,  selfj>roduced,  in- 
cluding the  germs  of  all  things.  Then  what  was 
pure  and  perfect  ascended  upwards,  and  formed 
the  sky,  while  what  was  dense  and  impure— coa- 
gulated—was  jprecipitated,  and  produced  the 
earth."  At  Miaco,  in  Japan,  there  is  a  pagoda 
consecrated  to  a  hieroglyphic  bull,  which  is  placed 
on  a  large  square  altar,  and  composed  of  solid 
gold.  His  neck  is  ornamented  with  a  costly 
wreath ;  but  what  is  most  remarkable  is  an  egg 
which  he  pushes  with  his  horns  while  he  seizes  it 
between  his  fore-feet.  This  bull  is  placed  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  and  the  egg  floats  in  water, 
which  is  enclosed  within  a  hollow  space.  This 
egg  represents  chaos.  The  Japanese  say  that  the 
whole  world  at  the  time  of  chaos  was  enclosed 
within  this  egg,  which  floated  upon  the  top  of  the 
waters.  The  bull  observing  this  egg  broke  the 
shell  of  it  by  goring  it  with  his  horns,  and  so 
created  the  world— by  his  breath  creating  the 
human  species.  In  the  Persian  belief,  they 
taught  that  Ahriman,  the  power  of  evil,  created 
twenty-four  genii,  which  he  enclosed  in  an  egg ; 
and  that  Ormuzd,  the  power  of  good,  created  the 
same  number,  which  he  also  enclosed  in  an  egg. 
Those  eggs  breaking,  say  the  Persians,  the  good 


and  evn  became  mingled,  and  pervaded  aO 
things.  The  great  merchant  peoples  of  Ph(»- 
nicia  worshipped  an  tgjg  with  idolatrous  rites; 
and  no  doubt  our  forenthers  may  have  looked 
with  awe  upon  the  strange  homage  of  the  Tyrito 
wanderers  who  traded  to  their  shores,  if  perchaace 
they  beheld  them  at  the  religious  solemnities  of 
their  country  in  their  ships  by  the  sea-board. 

So  far  for  the  fiction  of  our  subject;  now  we  v3l 
treat  of  the  facts.  For  the  weight  of  substaer 
contained  in  it,  there  is  no  other  article  of  hnais 
food  as  nutritive  as  the  egg.  It  is  divided  ito 
three  dififerent  structures— the  shell,  the  white,  md 
the  yolk.  The  shell  is  composed  of  carbonate  ol 
lime,  and  is  penetrated  by  numerous  minute  pofti, 
which  convey  air  to  the  embryo  during  the  mocess 
of  incubation.  The  same  access  oi  air  tuoogk 
those  tubes  is  the  cause  of  decomposition  occur- 
ring in  the  egg.  A  very  simple  process  is  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  it  from  this  incident.  To  nb 
the  egg  over  with  any  fatty  substance  closes  those 
minute  pores,  and  preserves  it  as  hermeficaDy 
sealed  as  those  meats  which  are  put  up  to  keep 
during  long  voyages.  For  this  reason  eggs  are 
rubbed  over  with  butter  by  the  dealers  who  deaie 
to  preserve  them  sound.  A  peculiar  sign  for  dis- 
covering fresh  eggs  arises  from  this  fact :  An  on- 
sound  ee^f  if  shaken  near  the  ear,  will  pn  tiie 
sound  v^ich  is  conveyed  by  a  puff  of  air  hkmn 
with  some  force  through  water,  the  cause  of  thb 
sound  being  the  presence  of  air  within  the  egg, 
whilst  a  fresh  egg,  although  agitated  in  the  same 
manner,  will  emit  no  sound  whatever.  The  wlute 
of  an  egg  has  a  close  chemical  aflSnity  to  the  essen- 
tial substances  of  meat— musculine  and  ghiten- 
and  abounds  in  a  far  greater  degree  with  fat.  It 
is  different  in  appearance  and  in  sensible  proper- 
ties ;  but  its  component  radicals  are  almost  the 
same,  and  serve  nearly  the  same  purposes  is 
material  for  food.  In  fatty  substance  it  is  onlf 
equalled  by  pork  and  eels,  but  it  abounds  in  soce 
nutritive  elements  than  either.  As  an  instances 
the  appreciation  which  eggs  have  received  aiJJ 
article  of  food,  their  consumption  in  the  VM 
Kingdom  has  been  calculated  to  bs  fifteen  hvsm 
millions  annually,  and  at  the  cost  of  OQ^.P*"! 
each,  the  value  of  this  cotisumption  is  estioi* 
at  three  millions  a-year,  quite  a  respectable  figAi 
and  enough  to  make  our  henwives  proud  and  d» 
tocratic.  The  Irish  hen-roosts  and  duck-hooi^ 
are  considered  to  produce  five  hundred  milliooscl 
eggs,  or  one  million  pound's  worth  annoaBfjb^ 
in  England  we  have  the  credit  of  nine  hnaW 
millions,  and  from  foreign  countries  are  imported 
one  hundred  millions ;  but  this  importatioo  hai 
greatly  increased  of  late. 

Ill  France  the  egg  produce  is  still  greater,  the 
smaller  division  of  the  farms  in  that  coon^  »• 
couraging  and  stimulating  this  branch  or  «- 
dustrial  effort.  In  Paris  the  consumption  of  egg* 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  city  of  Europe,  w 
has  been  shown  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one  hondrefl 
eggs  annually  to  every  living  soul.  But  thecxjej 
sumption  ia  the  country  districts  b  far  bejfood 
this,  as  in  many  places  junkeU  composed  of  bwk 
and  eggs  are  tne  principle  items  of  food.  T^ 
egg  produce  of  France  has  been  estimated  at  no* 
seven  to  eight  thousand  millions  yc^'^'^^WJ 
tity  suflScient  to  make  a  string  of  beads  w» 
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would  go  twice  round  the  world,  and  at  the  value 
placed  before  by  us  upon  this  article  of  food,  that 
produce  is  worth  fifteen  millions  a-year.  The 
trade  of  France  to  England  in  eggs  has  been  very 
considerable  since  the  year  1845,  the  facilities  for 
transmission  and  their  cheapness  of  production 
having  increased  in  a  j^reat  degree.  As  an 
article  of  commerce  the  French  are  pushing  a 
large  business  in  eggs,  which  is  extended  every 
day.  At  Bastoign  there  is  a  farm  of  two  hundred 
acres  devoted  to  the  production  of  eggs  for  the 
London  market  alone.  From  Cherbourg  to  Calais 
the  boats  take  in  cargoes  of  eggs  at  every  port 
for  despatch  to  Dover. 

In  a  Roscommon  statistical  surveyor's  report 
a  curious  system  was  described,  by  which  eggs 
were  collected  for  the  Dublin  market,  A  nunaber 
of  runners — little  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
Tears  old— were  employed  by  those  persons  called 
higglers,  or  egg  dealers.  Each  boy  had  a  certain 
route,  eztendin>^  to  about  fifteen  statute  miles  over 
the  country.  Within  this  district  they  went  round 
every  day  to  those  farmers  or  cottiers  from  whom 
they  knew  eggs  were  to  be  had,  and  having  col- 
lected them,  returned  to  the  dep6t  of  the  higgler 
in  the  evening,  with  their  load  of  eggs  in  their 
baskets.  For  every  six  score  thus  brought  in,  the 
boys  received  one  shilling.  This  manner  of  col- 
lection prevailed  over  the  country.  The  dealers 
then  despatched  the  eggs  collected  in  crates  con- 
taining ten  thousand,  and  forwarded  them  to 
Dublin  or  England ;  the  estimate  of  the  sale  of 
those  eggs  was  ;^70,ooo  per  annum. 


A  Woman's  Stratagem.— The  "  Wiener  Ex- 
trablatt"    gives  the  following  story:    A  voung 

opera  singer,  Fraulein  H ,  was  engaged  to  be 

married  to  a  professor  of  legerdemain.  The  faith- 
less swain,  however,  suddenly  broke  off  his  en- 
gagement and  **  fliUed.*'  He  travelled  all  over 
Europe,  showins"  his  tricks  to  appreciative 
audiences.  Whue  stajring  at  a  German  seaport 
town,  he  read,  in  a  local  newspaper,  an  advertise- 
ment inviting  Fraulein  H ,  place  of  abode  un- 
known, to  apply  to  the  notary  of  a  Pommeranian 
country  town  for  payment  of  a  legacy  of  30,000 
marks,  left  to  her  oy  an  uncle  lately  deceased. 
The  conjuror  quickly  formed  a  bold  resolve.  He 
took  the  first  train  to  Budapest,  where  he  knew 

that  Fraulein  H resided  at  that  time.    On  his 

^val  he  threw  himself  at  the  young  lady's  feet, 
entreated  her  forgiveness,  and  vowed  that  ne  could 
not  live  without  her,  and  would  marry  her  at  once. 
Overjoyed  she  was  soon  led  by  him  to  the  altar. 
After  die  wedding,  our  bold  intriguer  said  to  his 
wife  in  an  off-hand  sort  of  way :  "  Do  you  know, 
my  dear,  that  you  have  come  in  for  a  leeacy  of 
30,000  marks  ?  "  She  smiled  sweetly,  and  whis- 
pered, "  I  know  nothing  of  a  legacy,  but  I  do 
{uiow  somethinfi^  about  an  advertisemhnt  that  I 
inserted  myself.  I  knew  that  love  of  money 
would  drive  you  into  my  arms.  But  don't  alarm 
yourself;  I  haven't  an  uncle."  The  magician 
was  himself  under  a  magic  spell  so  to  speak.  He 
has  made  up  his  mind  never  to  believe  another 
advertisement. 


BURIED    IN   THE    FLAME. 


is  very  true,  Kathleen,"  said 
Edgar  Fitzgerald,  with  a  quiet 
laugh,  as  out  of  his  large  blue 
eyes,  in  which  there  slept  the  spirit 
of  good  nature,  he  shot  rays  of  fim 
into  the  dark,  flashing  ones  of  his  companion,  "  it 
is  very  true,"  he  repeated,  "  I  wasn't  bom  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  my  mouth,  as  the  saying  is,  not- 
withstanding I  was  blessed  from  the  moment  I 
saw  the  bright  sun  with  a  reasonable  share  of 
good  luck.  When  I  came  into  this  world,  Kath- 
leen—made all  the  more  pleasant  by  your  pre- 
sence, mavourneen — ^the  cats  didn't  mew,  nor  the 
dogs  bark — ^a  sure  sign,  the  old  lady  said  who 
attended  on  my  advent,  that  my  days  Would  pass 
in  peace,  and  that  the  love  of  my  heart  would  be 
safe  in  that  of  the  p^rl  who  was  bom  to  be  my 
helpmate— a  true  friend  through  all  my  life." 

**  Ah  1 ''  said  the  beautiful  Kathleen,  with  a 
smile  and  a  toss  of  her  small,  splendidly-poised 
head,  "and  have  you  found  her  yet,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald?" 

"  By  my  fiitH,  I  have,"  said  Edgar,  smiling. 
**  She's  all  that  my  dreams  ever  painted  me  in  the 
form  of  a  woman.  I  love  her,  Kathleen.  Ah,  if 
you  only  knew  how  deep  down  in  my  heart  she 
has  buned  herself! " 

"Then  no  angel  with  his  trampet  calling  to 
judgment  will  ever  resurrect  her  ?  " 

«I  hope  not,  Kathleen,  I  hope  not.  Why 
should  the  darling  come  out  of  her  home  into  a 
cold  world  ?  " 

"  To  get  a  little  air  and  exercise." 

"  Well  answered,  young  lady.  But  I'm  afraid, 
should  the  skittish,  timid,  nervous  creature  ever 
get  away,  there' d  be  no  catching  her  again." 

**  Then  she's  a  prisoner,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ?  " 

"  She  is,  and  again  she  is  not.  Kathleen ;  you 
ought  to  know." 

"I!     How  should  I?" 

"  Misery !  She  wants  me  to  answer  what's  im  ^ 
possible  for  a  man.'' 

*'  But  how  can  a  woman  go  and  bury  herself  in 
a  man's  heart,  and  then  be  and  not  be  at  liberty 
to  do  as  she  pleases  ?  " 

*'  Women  are  bom  logicians  now,"  exclaimed 
Fitzgerald,  with  a  quizzical  look.  '*  I  alwavs 
thoueht  y^hen  a  pretty  girl  loved  one,  that  she 
didn^t  care  about  raneine  the  commons,  and  try- 
ing to  worry  poor  devus  for  whom  she  didn't  care 
a  ha'porth." 

''And  whom  do  you  love,  and  who  do  you 
imagine  loves  you  ?  '^ 

Fitzgerald  laughed  and  stood  up.  He  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  young  manhood,  and  the 

Sri' s  eyes  had  a  warm,  soft  fire  in  them  as  sh3 
oked  upon  him. 

"And you  want  me  to  answer  your  perplexing 
double  question  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  asked  it  if  I  didn't  think  you 
mannerly  enough  to  answer  me,"  she  returned. 

"  Then  I'll  answer  you  by  repeating  ode  name 
twice.    'Tis  Kathleen,  Kathleen  1 " 

The  girl  turned  away  her  head  and  suppress  >d 
a  sigh. 

She  did  indeed  love  Fitzgerald— more  ardently 
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than  he  supposed.  But  there  was  one  whom  she 
loved  as  dearly,  in  another  sense,  as  her  youn^ 
admirer.  That  one  was  her  father.  There  had 
been  a  feud  between  the  Fitzgeralds  and  the  Faw- 
cetts  for  generations,  and  until  now  the  wooing 
by  a  son  of  the  one  the  daughter  of  the  other  had 
never  happened.  Kathleen  felt  that  a  great  gulf, 
an  impassable  abyss,  was  between  them,  which 
neither  could  cross. 

"Kathleen/'  abruptly  spoke  Fitzgerald,  "don't 
let  us  bandy  words.  You  know  that  I  love  you 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  that  I  would  lay  down 
my  life  if  it  would  please  you  in  any  way.  You 
know  that.  Now,  girl,  why  not  speak  plain. 
Tell  me  you  hate  me,  if  you  dare — love  me,  if  you 
can." 

"Edgir,"  she  whispered,  going  to  his  side, 
and  placing  one  of  her  little  hands  on  one  of  his 
shoulders,  *'  you  know  that  it  cannot  be.  What  if 
I  did  say  that  I  loved  you  ?  It  would  profit  you 
nothing.  Do  you  think  our  love  for  each  other 
would  wash  out  forever  the  bitter  hatred — foolish 
as  it  is— that  for  centuries  has  divided  our  people  ? 
Love !  V^  e  who  are  bom  sworn  enemies— love  ? 
No,  Edgar.  I  will  tell  you  I  do  love  you.  But 
what  avails  it  ?  Get  my  father's  consent,  and  then 
ask  me.  He  would  shoot  you  down  as  he  would 
shoot  a  mad  dog  if  he  thought  you  cared  for 
me  I" 

"  I  know,  I  know,  darling,  all— all  that.  But 
I'll  pray  and  hope.  There's  something  tells  me, 
Kathleen,  that  our  souls  wilWet  be  united." 

"  I'll  wait  and  pray,  too,  E^dgar,"  she  replied, 
and  then  went  away  m  the  direction  of  her  home, 
thinking,  dreaming,  shuddering. 

Edgar  Fitzgerald  passionately  loved  the  dark- 
eyed  Kathleen,  but  the  bitter  feud  which  had  so 
long  made  the  ancestors  of  both  generations  un- 
compromising enemies,  placed  them,  as  the  girl 
thought  and  often  said,  so  far  apart  that  there 
often  seemed  no  hope  of  peace  being  declared  be- 
tween the  families. 

Thus  the  young  man  mused  as  he  lay  in  his  bed, 
the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  it  was  looking 
out  upon  the  homestead  of  the  Fawcetts— a  quar- 
ter 01  a  mile  distant — the  old  ivy-covered  stone 
house  in  which  Kathleen,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
family,  slept,  and  mayhap,  in  her  dreams,  wander- 
ing through  grassy,  flowery-carpeted  dells  with 
the  man  of  all  the  world  she  cared  most  for. 

And  while  Edgar  rested  on  his  couch  wide 
awake,  pondering  on  the  crosses  of  love,  his  cham- 
ber was  suddenly  illuminated  with  a  glaring,  red 
light.  Leaping  from  his  cot,  he  ran  to  a  window. 
A  single  glance  informed  him  that  the  homestead 
of  the  enemies  of  his  family  was  in  flames. 

"  My  God  i "  he  cried,  as  he  tumbled  into  his 
clothing  and  rushed  out  of  the  building;  "  Kath- 
leen is  m  peril.  I  will  save  her,  though  I  die  for 
it!" 

With  the  speed  of  the  antelope  he  ran  across 
the  intervening  space.     He  was  the  first  to  arrive. 

"  Ha !  "  he  muttered,  "  those  insane  people 
will  think  I  have  applied  the  torch  to  their  house. 
Fools!    Fools!" 

A  window  opened  in  the  second  story,  and  the 
young  Kathleen  looked  out.  She  recognised  the 
presence  of  her  lover. 

"  Edgar  "  she  cried,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  "do 


not  fear  for  me.  The  fire  is  below.  Go  to  the 
window  that  looks  out  on  the  garden,  and  break 
through  it.  It  reaches  to  a  large  pantry.  Open 
the  door  opposite  that  window  and  you  will  ^tm 
find  my  father.  He  is  a  heavy  sleeper.  Remo?e 
him  before  the  smoke  or  flames  reach  him.  God 
bless  you,  darling.  When  yon  have  him  cbr 
from  danger,  call  me." 

The  building  was  old,  and  the  old  timber  in  it 
dry  as  tinder.  Before  Edgar  Fitzgerald  coold 
reach  the  window  indicated  by  the  intrepid  Kttli- 
leen,  the  flames,  with  a  loud  roar,  swept  uptite 
lower  corridor,  and  were  licking  at  the  paoeb  i 
the  door  behind  which  Mr.  Fawcett  was  reposiss. 
of  course  unconscious  of  danger. 

Edgar  leaped  through  the  window.  On  ope&- 
ing  the  entrance  opposite,  he  ran  to  the  bed  is 
which  the  old  gentleman  was.  Not  stopping  to 
awaken  him,  Edgar  raised  him  in  his  strong anss, 
and  retreated  as  he  had  entered.  He  was  not  a 
moment  too  soon.  As  he  retired,  lone  forks  of 
flame  had  eaten  their  way  through  the  closed  do<^ 
on  the  corridor,  and  were  already  dancing  with 
the  curtains  that  enclosed  the  old-fashioned  bed- 
stead. 

Fitzgerald  ran  to  a  summer-hoase  in  the 
garden,  and  there  placed  his  charge  on  a  kmi 
bench.  There  he  slept  as  soundly  as  if  he  ha2 
not  been  removed  from  his  comfortable  mattre^ 
of  down. 

"Now  for  Kathleen,"  muttered  the  lorer. 
'*  Perhaps  she's  in  danger.  My  God,  I  hear  tbt 
flames  in  the  lower  hall !  Ha  I  I  see  they  ban 
run  up  the  stairs— where  Kathleen  is ! " 

The  thought  and  aiglit  maddened  him.  He 
rushed  to  the  front  of  the  old  building.  Tbeze  be 
found  a  number  of  the  Fawcett  faction.  These, 
on  seeing  him,  began  to  cry  out  that  he  nu* 
have,  in  revenge,  fired  the  house. 

"  Fools  I "  he  hoarsely  shouted,  "  do  not  stanl 
there  lowering  at  me.    Help  me  to  save  the  p»- 

f>le  within,  and  then  do  with  me  as  you  will.  KiA- 
een!    Kathleen!" 

There  was  no  response  to  his  cry. 

*'  My  God !  "  he  groaned,  "  she  will  pffl*- 
perhap«  has  already  been  destroyed!  M* 
help  me,  men  !  " 

His  quick  eye  caught  si^ht  of  a  ladder  IM 
near  the  bam.  He  ran  to  it',  and,  dragging it,» 
brought  it  to  the  house,  and,  by  main  streaffhr 
succeeded  in  raising  it  against  the  wiodov  fron 
which  his  idol  had  addressed  him. 

In  a  moment  he  had  mounted  the  ladder.  Ob 
gaining  the  window,  he  leaped  into  the  room  b 
which  Kathleen  slept.  When  he  had  disappearel 
one  or  two  of  the  Fawcett  faction  ran  to wds  th« 
ladder,  crying : 

**  Let's  throw  this  down,  and  let  the  villaffl 
perish  in  the  flames  of  his  own  making." 

But  three  or  four  of  the  peasant  women,  ww 
had  been  attracted  by  the  "burning."  protested, 
and  drove  the  scoundrels  away  from  the  front « 
the  house.  _ 

•'Kathleen!  Kathleen!"  again  cri«^^ 
gerald,  as  he  pushed  his  way  through  a  deisc 
volume  of  smoke  that  came  up  from  W^* 
"Kathleen!  Katiileen  !  my  darfing?'  « 
groaned :  "  where  are  you  ?  Speak  to  me,  m) 
love." 
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She  heard  him  not. 

The  yooDg  lover  pushed  towards  the  centre  of 
the  chamber.  His  feet  stumbled  over  some  ob- 
ject, and  he  would  have  pitched  forward  if  his 
breast  had  not  struck  against  a  bedpost.  He 
stooped,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy,  followed  by  one  of 
terror,  he  touched  the  prostrate,  insensible  form 
of  his  Kathleen.  He  raised  her  in  his  arms  and 
sta^ered  towards  the  window. 
"  f  have  her— I  have  her  I  "  he  shouted. 
R^aining  the  ladder  with  his  precious  burden 
m  his  arms,  he  was  about  to  'descend,  when  a 
sheet  of  flame  leaped  from  the  window  and  struck 
him  hirly  in  the  face. 

"Oh,  god!  save  me!"  he  groaned.  "Shield 
her!" 

He  reached  the  ground.  Kathleen  was  uncon- 
Kious,  but  unhurt.  The  women  gathered  around 
kr  and  carried  her  to  a  place  of  safety. 

One  or  two  of  the  more  humane  of  the  men, 
who  had  witnessed  the  heroic  conduct  of  Fitz- 
gerald, now  came  forward  to  assist  him.  These 
noticed  that  ^his  face  was  black  and  burned  to  a 
crisp. 

"Oh,  help,  help  me  I"  he  moaned.  "Will 
some  one  give  me  a  hand.  The  fire  has  melted 
my  eyes  out  of  their  sockets.'* 

Again  the  men  looked  in  his  face.  Yes,  the 
young  giant,  like  Samson,  was  harmless  now. 
He  was,  as  he  said,  deprived  of  sight. 

The  i>oor  fellow  was  taken  to  his  home.  There 
a  physician  was  summoned,  who  dressed  his 
wounds.  He  examined  his  eyes,  and  shook  his 
head  gravely.  Edgar  Fitzgerald,  he  said,  would 
never  see  G^'s  light  again.  For  many  weeks 
he  was  confined  to  his  room,  but  his  constant 
companion  was  Kathleen,  who  insisted,  in  order 
thaft  she  might  the  better  attend  on  her  father's 
saviour,  they  should  be  married.  Edgar  de- 
murred. He  would  be  a  constant  burden  to  her, 
he  pleaded. 

"Kathleeen,  darling,"  he  whispered,  "do  not 
sacrifice  your  young  life.  I  am  content  to  know 
that  I  saved  you  from  a  terrible  death.  That  will 
be  mv  solace  through  all  the  dark  future." 

"No,  Edgar,"  she  said  firmly,  yet  gently; 
"you  saved  the  lives  of  my  father  and  myself, 
and  they  are  yours  henceforth.  Father  con- 
tents. The  feud  is  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
lost  home.  Now  let  us  live  and  die  together. 
Edgar,  it  is  not  long  since  you  said  you  would 
wilfiogl^  lay  down  your  life  for  me.  You've  done 
somethm)^  more  worthy— you  have  lost  light,  and 
that  is  the  best  of  all  life,  for  my  sake." 

They  were  married,  and  in  all  Meath  there  was 
not  a  more  loving  or  more  beautiful  wife  than 
Kathleen  Fitzgerald,  who  always  insisted  that  her 
husband  was  not  blind — for  he  could  see  the  world 
always  through  her  loving  eyes. 


One  of  Bishop  Bloomfield's  best  don  mots  was 
uttered  during  his  last  illness.  He  inquired  what 
had  been  the  subject  of  his  two  archdeacons' 
charges,  and  was  told  that  one  was  on  the  art  of 
making  sermons  and  the  other  on  churchyards. 
"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  bishop—"  composition  and 
decomposition." 


STORY  OF  AN  OLD  IRISH  TUNE. 


|T  was  the  26th  day  of  August,  169a,. 
William  of  Orange  l^leaguered 
Limerick.  For  weeks  he  had 
trained  his  guns  upon  the  ramparts> 
and  the  horde  of  mercenaries  who 
thronged  around  his  banner  were  impatient  and 
savage  to  breach  the  walls  and  sack  the  doomed 
city.  For  this  purpose  on  this  eventful  day  he 
summoned  all  his  force  to  aid  him  in  the  des- 
perate enterprise.  Brandenburgher,  Huguenot, 
Dutchman,  Dane  and  Briton  responded  to  his 
call. 

A  breach  was  made  in  the  walls. 

Despite  the  valour  of  Sarsfield  and  the  Irish 
defenders  the  enemy  poured  like  a  torrent  into 
the  city.  The  Irisn  were  driven  back.  Borne 
down  by  the  impetuous  rush  of  overwhelming- 
numbers,  they  recoiled  to  the  "  Black  Battery  " 
in  despair. 

Suddenly  from  the  Irish  town  arose  a  strain  of 
mhsic — higher  and  higher — it  was  heard  by  friend 
and  foe  amid  the  din  of  battle.  To  one  it  had  an 
unmeaning  sound,  but  to  another  it  toldofhope^ 
of  home,  and  of  victory.  The  Williamites  had 
never  heard  it  before — with  the  Irish  it  was  a 
household  god.  It  had  been  played  at  their 
merry-makings,  their  weddings  and  their  marches, 
and  as  its  beloved  and  familiar  strains  burst  upon 
them  in  that  dark  hour,  hopeful  and  bright  as  the 
sunlight  of  heaven,  they  became  animated  with 
an  irresistible  valour  which,  scorning  all  odds, 
impelled  them  to  turn  on  the  victorious  foe  in  one 
last,  fierce  death  grapple. 

Even  the  young  maidens,  forgetful  of  their  sex 
in  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  with  which  the  patriotic 
air  inspired  them,  rushed  to  the  breach  to  aid 
their  struggling  brothers. 

The  women  fionght  before  the  men. 
Each  man  became  a  match  for  ten, 
And  back  they  pushed  the  Tillainfl  than. 
From  Limerick  oa  the  aznre  river. 

The  scene  is  shifted.  Half  a  century  has  passed 
away,  but  not  the  recollection  of  Limerick.  The 
sons  of  the  defenders  are  again  arrayed  against  a 
tyrant.  They  are  in  the  service  of  feing  Louis  of 
France.  The  Netherlands,  not  Ireland  is  the 
battle-ground  now.  The  two  greatest  powers  of 
Europe  stand  face  to  face.  Europe  is  the  stake. 
Fontenoy,  on  the  Scheldt,  is  the  field  of  meet- 
ing. 

The  son  of  the  King  of  England  is  at  the  head 
of  the  legions  of  Wales,  Scotland,  Dutchland  and 
England. 

The  French  king  has  no  auxiliaries  save  a  small 
band  of  Irish,  known  in  his  service  as  the  "  Irish 
Brigade."  They  number  above  5,000  men — all 
natives  of  Ireland— recruited  in  Munster  and  Coii- 
naught,  nothing  French  about  them  only  in  their 
arms.    Their  uniform  is  green. 

It  is  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  French 
have  been  driven  from  the  town,  the  forts  and 
batteries;  they  have  made  a  fierce  resistance; 
the  ground  is  covered  with  their  dead ;  but 
Cumberland  and  Hay  sweep  all  opposition  before 
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them  and  occupy  the  heij^hts,  the  best  strategic 
point  of  the  battle-field. 

The  French  king  is  retreating,  beaten  and  con- 
quered. 

At  this  moment  the  air  is  suddenly  filled  with 
melody.  It  comes  from  the  quarter  where  the 
Irish  Brigade  is  stationed.  It  rolls  over  the 
1>ayonets  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  is  heard  at  in- 
tervals between  the  boommg  of  the  guns. 

The  Irish  move  towards  the  heights  where 
Cumberland,  with  13.000  veterans  is  posted. 
Twenty  pieces  of  artillery  and  13,000  muskets 
belch  nre  and  death  into  their  ranks.  They  close 
up  and  press  on  without  pulling  a  trigger,  for  the 
order  is  •*  Cold  steel  and  self-reliance  !  " 

But  as  they  gain  the  crest  of  that  corpse- strewn 
hill,  the  kish  air  which  buoyed  them  in  the  ad- 
vance, now  cheers  them  on  to  the  onset,  and  with 
maddened  frenzy  they  rush  upon  the  bayonets  of 
Cumberland. 

**  The  Black  Guard,"  a  Scotch  regiment  num- 
bering one  thousand  men,  is  bayonetted  and 
tramped  down  before  their  rushing  onslaught. 
The  Dutch,  after  firing  one  volley,  break  down 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  hill. 

The  French  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  retreat 
to  barken  to  the  wild  hurrah  that  bursts  from  their 
brigade,  and  regaining  courage  from  their  cheer, 
and  determination  from  the  tune  which  so 
nerved  them,  rush  to  the  support  of  their  Irish 
allies. 

In  vain  Cumberland's  cannon  batter  the  head  of 
the  advancing  Irish. 

They  fiall  in  swathes,  but  with  a  cry  of  vengeance 
ringing  in  their  throat— the  musketry  sends  forth 
its  death  rattle— the  round  shot  furrows  the  ^een 
ranks— two-thirds  of  their  number  are  stncken 
down — their  cheer  is  becoming  faint,  but  again 
swells  out  above  the  surge  of  battle  the  thrilling 
notes  of  the  Irish  air— the  air  which  their  fathers 
had  heard  on  the  walls  of  Limerick,  and  with  a 
wild,  maddening,  and  irresistible  impulse  they 
leap  upon  the  astonished  foe,  pierce  his  ranks 
with  the  bayonet,  and  dashing  him  to  the  earth, 
proclaim  to  the  French  king  that  Fontenoy  is 
won. 

Three  decades  have  dropped  from  the  beads  of 
time.  Three  thousand  mues  of  ocean  intervene, 
and  the  new  world  dawns  upon  our  view. 

It  is  the  loth  of  April  1775. 

As  day  dawns  the  English  army  leaves  the 
town  of  Boston,  and  marches  towards  Concord. 
Their  route  lies  through  pleasant  villages  and 
smiling  fields,  but  blood  and  rapine  is  in  their 
thoughts ;  they  are  intent  on  murder  for  they  are 
the  serfs  of  a  brutalized  king,  and  obey  his  be- 
hests. They  reach  Lexington,  and  from  thence 
to  Concord  their  footsteps  are  tracked  in  blood. 
The  people  flew  in  terror  from  the  reddened 
bayonets,  which  they  deemed  invincible  and  are 
stncken  down  in  cold  blood  by  the  rufi&an  soldiery. 
The  smoke  of  blazing  homesteads  blackens  the 
sky,  and  the  troops  of  Percy  and  Pitcaim  exult 
over  the  ruin  they  nave  made.  They  have  brushed 
aside  with  their  bayonets,  or  trampled  down  all 
who  dared  to  speak  of  liberty. 

No  ;  not  all  I  As  they  advance  towards  Con- 
cord Bridge,  they  are  met  by  a  handful  of  men 


armed  with  shot-guns.  Pitcaim  pauses  lor  a 
moment.  That  pause  was  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
tyranny,  for  in  its  brief  compass  a  nattoo  leap^ 
to  light  and  stood  upon  its  feet. 

Never  was  a  moment  fraught  with  more  sto* 
pendous  consequences  to  mankind. 

Liberty  was  the  stake  at  Concord  and  a  Coo- 
tinent  the  prize. 

While  the  patriots  wavered— as  well  as  tbey 
•might— before  that  serried  mass  of  trained  tmps, 
and  their  heart-beats  reckoned  the  seconi^ 
tween  time  and  eternity— while  the  deMa^ 
shrieks  of  their  wives  and  mothers  chm^ 
blood  in  their  viens,  and  they  stood  inwritft- 
fearful  of  precipitating  a  struggle  n^iidi  to  tbes 
would  bring  instant  death— yet  ashamol  f^Chnf ' 
down  their  arms  and  become  slaves— tfalt  it  stoat 
and  fearless  volume  rolled  out  the  nolil-ii  that 
old  Irish  tune — like  a  clarion  bla^  -it  ■  iveDed 
louder  and   louder — it  thrilled,  their  mim  and 
kindled  in  their  hearts  a  valour  grand,  JlA^  and 
unconquerable. 

A  ride  cracks  from  the  American  rin|i.  i^nnthir 
and  another,  and  with  a  bound  the  |ribto  ve 
across  the  bridge — a  death  grapple  C^M-Pit* 
cairn  is  in  retreat— the  red  banner  MfrlUvn- 
and  a  new  nation  is  bom  to  life  and  Uifil 

American  history  tells  the  rest.  • 


The  tune  that  nerved  the  soldiers  d  fenfidi 
on  the  walls  of  Limerick — and  strndi  jlppB  I 
Briton  at  Fontenoy,  and  impelled  tha  atoes 
Concord  to  fire  "  the  shot  heard  round  MilBEld," 
was  the  White  Cockade. 


-SecreU  mH^H^ 
Mv    eiuiiimi  hi 


Secrets  and  Girls, 
many  girls  delight  in.  My 
taught  roe  that  the  fewer  secrets  and 
girls  have,  the  safer  and  more 
they  feel.  No  girl  should  agree  to 
secret  that  she  will  have  to  wthf^ 
her  mother.  If  it  is  important  and 
that  it  should  not  be  communii 
third  party,  then  she  had  better  refuse 
it  at  all.  A  great  deal  of  unhap^' 
misery  has  been  done  through  small  -.  ^ 
leading  on  from  one  wrong  to  another,  w 
web  of  conceit  has  been  woven  so  coopM 
and  intricate,  that  it  has  been  nearly  'usf0 
sible  to  get  distangled  from.  Your  nwtto 
dear  girls,  are  the  wisest  and  best  confida«* 
you  can  have.  Their  love,  you  may  ^^^ 
will  guide  and  counsel  you  aright,  and  ahboop 
you  make  many  mistakes  and  blunders,  ytm  ctf 
never  go  very  far  astxay  if  you  tell  your  motW 
everything.  A  girl  whose  first  thoaght  >V 
that  mother  mustn't  know  of  this,  is  staodaj 
on  very  unsafe  ground.  Hide  nothing  from  5^ 
mothers.  If  you  do  wrong  go  to  them  ajj 
own  it,  don't  wait  for  some  one  else  to  ta 
them,  and  thus  shake  their  confidence^ 
trust  in  you.  Concealment  and  deceit 
never  be  tolerated  and  in  your 
and  association  with  other  girls, 
who  take  pleasure  in  them.,  and  *^^J*-  ^ 
panionship  of  those  with  whom  there  ne«  »*  • 
mysteries. 
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'  I  THOUGHT  YOU  HAD  LEFT  ME  ALONE  TO  DIE  !  '  " 


Cfee  Itaitr  oi  €tm :  or,  ®fec  €^xti  of  l^e  geb  fanlr. 


S 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  RUINED  HOMESTEAD. 


[HE  treachery  of  the  dw  arf  Dermot,  com- 
pelled the  foster-father  of  Clarindato 
guide  the  English  travellers  by  a  more 
ircuitous  route  to  the  open  country — the  autumn 
av  had  passed  its  brief  noon,  and  found  them 
749 


still  distant  from  the  camp  of  Tyrone,  near 
Donegal.  Their  horses  had  been  left  at  the  old 
roan's  cottage,  as  the  wild  road  of  morass  and 
mountain  was  pursued  more  safely  on  foot.  The 
English  travellers  had  parted  with  old  Phelim 
when  clear  of  the  mountains,  among  which  lay 
the  Red  Castle. 
But  their  journey,  though  then^dir^.^|j5^.^i|l 
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laborious,  over  hill  and  dale,  stony  waste  and  deep 
morasses. 

Not  long  either  had  the  sun  passed  his  meridian, 
when  vapours  began  to  arise,  which  promised  to 
obscure  the  prospect  for  which  Sir  Osbert  and 
Launcelot  were  so  eagerly  scanning  the  horizon, 
namely,  the  towers  of  Donegal,  before  which  town 
lay  the  camp  of  the  united  Earls  Tyrone  and  Tyr- 
connel. 

Here  and  there,  even  in  the  wild  district  through 
which  the  travellers  pursued  their  way,  was  visible 
the  havoc  of  English  misrule. 

Dismantled  cottages,  farm  houses  in  ruins, 
blackened  by  fire,  cornfields  laid  waste. 

The  government  of  Queen  Elizabeth  always 
pursued  towards  Ireland  the  policy  of  the  wolf 
andthe  lamb— they  deprived  the  people  of  the 
means  of  existence  and  then  called  it  rebellion, 
because  they  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
exterminated  quietlv.  Famine,  that  lean  horror 
of  the  fair  fruitful  island,  cursed  it  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth. 

Pestilence  followed  in  the  train  of  famine,  star- 
vation brings  always  other  sorrows  than  itself. 

To  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace, 

has  ever  been  the  practice  of  wicked  and  unjust 
rulers. 

How  the  compassionate  heart  of  Sir  Osbert 
Trevelyan  ached  at  the  diesolation  he  beheld. 

Much  of  poverty,  much  of  wretchedness  did  the 
establishment  of  the  refonned  religion  create  in 
England.  ^ 

Not  only  did  the  agricultural  classes  in  those 
days,  the  staple  of  the  working  population,  very 
quickly  and  woefully  learn  the  difference  between 
a  lay  landlord  and  an  ecclesiastical  one,  but  the 
artisans  and  burghers  in  the  towns  groaned  under 
the  burthen  of  the  poor  who  had  hitherto  been 
provided  for  by  the  Church. 

These  evils,  deepl3r  felt  in  England,  were  aggra- 
vated a  million  fold  in  Ireland. 

Luckless  Ireland,  ever  torn  by  intestine  dissen- 
sions, so  often  and  so  woefully  betrayed  *by  her 
own  sons,  ill-governed  by  England,  even  in 
Catholic  times,  the  Reformation  filled  her  cup  to 
overflowing ! 

Famine,  pestilence,  and  war  had  always  de- 
populated the  district  through  which  Sir  Osbert 
travelled. 

Meantime,  it  was  with  deep  anxiety  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  fair  chatelaine  of  the  Red  Castle,  that 
the  knight  noted  how  the  shadows  of  the  autumn 
day  began  to  fall,  without  his  having  yet  reached 
the  outposts  of  Tyrone's  camp. 
•  Pausing  on  the  borders  of  a  wild  moor,  he 
glanced  earnestly  round,  and  expressed  to  his 
attendant  a  fear  that  they  had  mistaken  their 
route. 

''And  heaven  help  the  fair  Clarinda,"  he  said, 
*' unless  I  can  obtain  speech  with  the  brave 
O'Neil  ere  night ;  who  knows  at  what  base  act 
the  villain  Caulfield  will  hesitate.'' 

•*  Thy  fear  hath  justice  in  it,  master  of  mine," 
responded  Launcelot,  •*  and  in  troth,  the  fair  face 
of  the  lady,  not  forgetting  her  wealth,  were  like  to 
tempt  more  courteous  knights  than  Adam  Caul- 
field  to  a  rough  and  peremptory  wooing.  I  mis- 
doubt me,  we  may  have  again  lost  our  way,  if  we 


could  but  see  a  human  creature  now  in  the  land 
of  desolation,  seeing  that  thou  canst  speak  thdr 
barbarous  language,  the  sight  of  the  meanest  un- 
kempt kern,  were  a  guerdon  in  our  distress!  Aod 
see,  let  us  give  thanks  for  the  small  mercy.  Yoo- 
der  comes  an  Irisher,  wild  enough  in  all  coo- 
science  !  Look  at  the  half  naked  creatoxe,  aod 
avow.  Sir  Osbert,  that  the  people  of  this  isUod 
are  mere  savages  !  " 

*'  Peace,  sirrah !  "  replied  Sir  Osbert  sten^, 
"  if  the  people  of  this  country  are  wild  andnt- 
able,  the  blame  be  upon  the  governors  whoade 
them  so.  But  see  the  poor  creature  yonder  seat 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  some  mortal  aogioAl 
Come  on— it  is  possible  we  may  afford  him  son 
relief  !  " 

The  figure  which  Launcelot  had  first 
out,  running  frantically  along  the  boaodarjrof 
moor  was,  indeed,  wild  and  savage  in  its  ap] 
ance. 

The  naked  arms  were  tossed  wildly  u[ 
the  voice  was  a  succession  of  dismal  shrieks 
inarticulate  cries  for  help.  j 

To  the  horror  of  the  knight  and  his  attendad 
however,  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  found  M 
this  half  clad  and  apparently  demented  creatd 
was  a  woman.  J 

A  woman  whose  wasted  figure  was  of  commai 
ing  height,  and  whose   features,  haggaid 
famine  and  despair,    bore    traces  of  inposi 
beauty. 

Her  feet  were  bare,  her  only  garment  appeal 
to  be  a  short  gown,  of  dark  blue  freize,  the  loj 
sleeves  of  which  falling  backwards  discovoed 
arms  wasted  to  ttie  bone.  ■  ^ 

Hi.*r  long  black  hair  floated  on  the  wiad,! 
sunken  eyes  glared  with  hunger  and  deipair. 

Her  voice  was  one  hoarse  and  tertiblt  ficrei 
amid  which  Sir  O osbert  could  indistintflir  dd 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  words  : 

"  Oh,  my  sister,  roy  husband,  my  chM!" 

The  compassionate  English  knight  en** 
to  stay  the  career  of  this  wretched  saffeiar. 

H€  spake  to  her  in  her  native  tongue  Mfl 
and  of  help.  li 

At  first  she  pushed  him  angrily  aw 
hissed  at  him  the  word,  *'Saion! 
coupled  with  a  bitter  imprecation. 

Then  as  she  fixed  her  fierce  eyes  upon 
divinity  of  pity  that  spoke  in  his  looks  seenei 
touch  her  heart ;  and  falling  on  her  knees, 
crouched  at  his  feet  exclaiming : 

«'  Oh.  for  the  Holy  Mother's  sake,  help  Said 
help  for  a  miserable  creature  !  " 

The  young  English  knight,  one  of  the  fe»  _^ 
whom  yet  lingered  the  gentle  and  courteous  4 
of  chivalry,  raided  the  poor  native  with  as  « 
tenderness  and  respect  as  though  she  had  li 
some  maid  or  matron  of  high  degree,  and  reqw 
to  know  how  he  could  give  her  help. 

••  Shure  and  ye  will  be  travellers ! "  replied^ 
woman    whose    language    we    render   into 
vernacular  of   the    present    day.    "Ye  f>vL 
travellers,  and  maybe  the  bit  or  the  sup  ye  i 
in  your  wallet  1  *' 

Then  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  relapsed 
despair :  . .     ^ 

*•  No,  no  I  ••  she  then  exclaimed,  "itt^ 
likes  of  ye  will  help  me !    Are  ye  not  the 
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Saxons,  and  sure  it  is  to  steal  and  not  to  give, 
tbityetnsid  Irish  ground!  Oat  with  ye  heretic 
tioaves,  it's  naught  ye  can  take  now  from  me  or 
my  poor  Redmond,  forbye  the  breath  from  our 
bodies,  and  Mary,  Mother,  it's  the  blessing  it 
lould  be  that  same  to  lie  down  and  die  beside  the 
children ! " 

It  was  in  a  more  subdued  manner  that  the 
woman  spoke  thus ;  then,  with  a  sullen  air,  she 
timied  in  the  direction  from  whence  she  had  come, 
nattering  to  herself : 

^'Wiirasthrue.  it's  lie  down  and  die  I  will, 
beside  my  husoand,  as  well  ask  this  hungry 
Ivren  moor  for  bread,  as  the  flaunting  thief  of  a 
Suon!" 

^e  impetuosity  of  the  woman's  speech  had 
■lerto  prevented  reply  on  the  part  of  Sir  Osbert, 
ll^as  with  uncertain  tottering  steps  she  moved 

Sly,  exhausted  by  her  own  violence,  he  followed 
,  gently  offered  to  support  her,  assured  her 
lat  though  a  Saxon  he  was  no  heretic,  but  as  a 
bo  of  the  same  faith,  united  heart  and  soul  with 
k  Irish,  and  was  even  then  the  bearer  of  a  token 
bm  a  maiden  of  Erin  to  the  great  Tyrone. 
'The  woman  looked  up  wistfully  in  the  young 
mzhVs  face,  and  exclaimed  impatiently : 
,  "The  O'Neil  is  a  |;reat  chief,  the  saints  pre- 
^  him  long  to  his  woeful  country ;  but  the 
fKeil  is  not  everywhere;  there  is  but  one 
rNeil,  and  the  false  Saxons  are  plenty  as  the 
iSen  leaves  of  autumn !  O'Neil  and  his  soldiers 
p  a  weary  way  off,  and  it  is  the  bit  and  the  sup 
it  Redmond  wants  to  keep  him  from  perishing 
BO  now!" 

iOq  learning^  from  Sir  Osbert  that  his  servant 
Ida  small  quantity  of  provisions  and  a  flask  of 
be,  the  woman  seemed  to  throw  off  the  weak- 
is,  and  grasping  the  young  knight's  hand,  she 
Q,  or  rather  dragged  him»  towards  a  clump  of 
*  trees  that  bordered  the  moor. 
This  clump  of  trees  had  hitherto  concealed 
MQ  the  travellers  a  turn  in  the  road,  if  such  the 
mous  and  uncertain  track  across  the  moor  could 
called. 

kz  the  party  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  these 
p,  an  exclamation  of  surprise  broke  from  the 
pof  Sir  Osbert,  as  the  red  oeams  of  the  autumn 

E  broke   through  the   clouds,  and   a    light 
at  the  same  moment  lifted  the  thin  vapours 
It  rose  from  the  damp  earth. 
After  his  journey  over  the  bleak  mountains,  and 
hwart  the  barren  moor,  the  young  knight  was 
otled  to  behold  a  lovely  valley  smiling  at  his 
t  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert. 
Nature  had,  indeed,  done  her  best  to  make  that 
k  secluded  nook  fertile  and  fair ;  nor  had  man 
^ected  to  avail  himself  of  her  bounty. 
i  clear  stream  brawled  across  the  dell  which 
s  dotted   with  thickets  of  alder  and   hazel ; 
len  meadows,  and  the  stubble  land,  which  de- 
ed that  com  had  been  gathered  In,  lay  on  both 
es  of  the  stream.   * 

it  the  head  of  the  vallev  stood  the  ruins  of 
at  had  once  been  a  farm-house. 
I  rude  building  enough,  according  to  modem 
as,  must  this  have  been,  when  its  owner  dwelt 
re  in  his  humble  prosperity.  When  Sir  Osbert 
ced  at  it,  it  was  a  mere  ruin,  scorched  and 
ckened  with  fire.    The:  devastation  of  that  ele- 


ment was  visible,  too,  in  the  cornfield  through 
which  he  was  led  by  the  woman,  and  in  the  re- 
mains of  a  hayrick  near  the  ruined  farm-house. 

« The  false,  murtherin'  Saxon ! "  said  the 
woman,  answering  the  inquiring  glance  of  Sir 
Osbert ;  ''  he  burned  and  wasted  the  com,  barley, 
and  the  fodder,  which  he  could  not  carry  off,  as  ^ 
he  burned  the  roof  over  our  heads,  and  sorra  a 
drop,  save  cold  water,  have  I  had  for  Redmond's 
thirst — and  he  fevered  with  his  wound — ^nor  the 
bit  to  ate  these  three  days,  since  the  meal-tub  was 
empty,  that  the  Saxon  soldiers  did  not  light 
upon." 

As  the  woman  spoke  thus,  she  led  the  knight 
and  his  follower  to  the  threshold  of  the  ruined 
dwelling. 

It  consisted  only  of  one  storey,  and,  though 
mdely  constmcted  of  stones,  cemented  with  clay 
and  grass,  it  must  'have  been  weather-tight,  and 
even  comfortable,  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
time  and  country. 

The  stone  walls  had,  of  course,  defied  the 
flames,  but  every  morsel  of  wood  about  the  build- 
ing had  been  destroyed,  and  it  was  entirely  un- 
roofed. 

Into  what  had  once  been  the  kitchen,  or  prin- 
cipal room  of  the  farm-house,  the  woman  led  Sir 
Osbert. 

The  young  knight  had  played  his  part  as  a 
valiant  soldier,  both  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; and  with  the  humanity  inseparable  from 
true  courage,  he  had  often  sorrowed  over  the 
ruin  and  des9lation  that  tracks  the  path  of  war. 

But  at  the  first  glance  into  that  abode  of 
wretchedness,  he  shuddered  and  shrunk  back 

**An'  what  is  that  you  stay  for?"  cried  the 
woman  petulantly ;  "  sure  an^  its  yerself  that 
need  not  be  feared  to  look  on  that  which  the 
countrymen  of  you  have  done..  Is  it  the  dead 
chtidher  that  frightens  ye  ?  Shure  an'  if  the 
mother  of  them  could  bear  to  look  at  them,  and 
so  may  ye!" 

Then  her  mood  suddenly  changing,  the  miser- 
able woman  dropped  on  her  knees^weeping, 
raving,  beating  her  breast,  and  tearing  her 
hair. 

"  Oh,  my  honeys,  my  darlints— oh,  my  bright- 
haired  Reamond ;  oh,  Mary,  acushla !  and  it  is 
worse  than  the  heathens  ye  are  trated,  and  de- 
nied a  grave ;  but  it's  no  strength  your  mother 
has  to  dig  one,  and  its  food  we  shall  all  be, 
darlints,  for  the  kites  and  the  crows !  " 

The  frantic  exclamations  of  the  woman  were 
here  interrapted  by  a  hollow  voice,  crying : 

"  Shure,  Bridget,  an'  have  ye  come  back  at 
last  ?  Kiss  me,  honey  ;  I  am  going.  I  thought 
ye  had  left  me  alone  to  die !  " 

"No,  darlint,  no!"  exclaimed  the  woman, 
mshing  to  a  comer  of  the  desolate  apartment, 
where  the  shadow  had  hitherto  prevented  Sir 
Osbert  descrying  the  wasted  form  of  a  man, 
stretched  on  a  miserable  couch  of  musty  and 
half-bumed  straw. 

The  whole  scene  indeed  was  one  of  horror,  such 
as  the  English  knight,  amid  all  the  mischances 
of  war  and  travel,  had  never  before  witnessed. 

The  flooring  of  the  apartment  consisted  only  of 

clay  beaten  hard.     Every  article  of  furniture  had 

been  burned  or  carried  off  by  a  party  of  English 
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about  three  weeks  back,  under  the  command  of 
a  captain,  subordinate  to  Sir  Adam  Caulfield. 

The  pigs,  the  poultry,  the  sheep,  and  the  cattle 
had  all  been  made  spoil  of  on  the  spot,  or  driven 
away. 

And  worse  than  this,  as  Redmond  himself  now 
informed  Sir  Osbert,  in  a  broken  voice  and  with 
execrations  terrible  to  hear  on  the  lips  of  a  dying 
man,  a  young  fair  girl,  the  only  sister  of  the  poor 
Irish  farmer,  had  been  carried  off. 

In  defending  his  sister  and  his  home  the  poor 
man  had  been  severely  wounded.  The  loose 
straw  on  which  he  lay  was  deep  stained  with  his 
blood. 

Through  the  dismantled  roof  of  this  wretched 
abiding- place  the  autumn  rains  had  poured  and 
flooded  the  clay  floor. 

The  most  fearful  feature  in  the  scene  of  woe, 
and  one  from  the  contemplation  of  which  the  two 
Englishmen  turned  with  a  shudder,  was  in  the  dis- 
figured half-clad  corpses  of  two  young  children 
stretched  upon  the  wet  floor  in 

The  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

"  Shure,  and  shure,"  exclaimed  the  miserable 
mother,  beating  her  breast,  "  it  was  of  the  cold 
and  the  hunger  that  they  died.  Ochone !  ochone  I 
for  the  night,  the  weary  night,  when  the  rain  beat 
and  the  wind  blew,  and  I  hid  with  my  darlints 
down  yonder  in  the  hazel  copse,  whilst  the  bitter 
Saxons  half  kilt  poor  Redmond  entirely,  and  set 
fire  to  our  roof  and  our  hayricks,  and  carried  off 
our  purty  Kathleen.  May  the  black  curse  of  a 
broken-hearted  wife  and  mother  cling  to  them 
worse  than  the  pestilence  !  May  they  die  home- 
less and  despairmg,  and  without  grace  to  pray ; 
and  may  thev  be  hurled  like  stones  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  hell,  for  ever  and  evermore !  " 

As  a  soldier,  whose  mission  is  certainly  not  one 
of  peace,  Sir  Osbert  would  certainly  have  had  as 
little  ability  as  inclination  to  preach  patience  to 
the  wretched  woman,  had  time  and  opportunity 
served. 

As  it  was  he  was  fully  occupied  with  Launcelot 
in  endeavouring  to  somewhat  mitigate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  evidently  fast  dying  man. 

•* Poor  Bridget!"  he  gasped,  pointing  to  his 
wife.  "  You  are  a  son  of  the  Church,  Sir  Knight. 
Though  a  Saxon,  you  will  not  leave  her  here  to 
die.  You  may  go  seek  the  0*Neil.  Take  her 
with  you ;  leave  her  not  here  to  die,  too,  of  des- 
pair and  the  hunger!  Poor  Dennis!  the  be- 
trothed  of  my  Kamleen ;  he  is  on  the  track  of 
the  ravishers.  Oh,  wirrasthrue !  will  he  ever 
come  back?*' 

It  was  only  in  broken  and  disjointed  sentences 
that  Redmond  spoke.  With  the  last  words  his 
eyes  closed,  and  he  fell  back  so  heavi]3r  on  the 
arm  of  Launcelot,  who  was  supporting  him,  that 
the  Englishman  at  first  thought  he  was  dead. 
Presently,  however,*  he  lookea  up  and  seemed 
struggling  again  to  speak,  and  with  some  difficulty 
swallowed  a  little  of  the  wine  which  Sir  Osbert 
had  before  administered.  With  his  cold  and 
clammy  hand  he  wrung  that  of  the  young  knight, 
and  that  sense  of  gratitude,  which  never  fails  in 
an  Irish  heart,  gleamed  for  a  moment  through  his 
fast  glazing  eyes. 

"Graglia,    fair  Sassenach!"    he   murmured. 


"May  the  siunts  have  ve  ever  in  thdrkeem 
Shure  an*  it's  lay  us  in  the  groandye  iiiU,iBeiii 
the  poor  childer !  and  meooe  its  the  Pater  i^ 
Ave  ye  wont  forget,  and  the  Mass  formy  " 
soul." 

Much  moved  by  this  pitiable  scene,  in  abnka 
voice  Sir  Osbert  intimated  that  he  wodd  "^ 
with  these  requests.  i  - 

"The  Lord  reward  you!:"  gasped 
"The    Blessed   Virgin   have  you  ever  a 
prayers  !  "    Then  he  acded  in  a  strongs' 
"And  oh,  sweet  Mother  of  Merqr,  bleiieii 

{>ray  for  a   dying  sinner!    Bridget;  des 
ook  up— be  comforted !    See,  our  d^dm 
and  beckon  to  me!    I  come,  pretty 
come!" 

A  strong  convulsiofi  shook  the  stfll 
frame,  then  the  glazed  eyes  fixed 
wide  open — the  jaw- fell;  and  widialoag; 
heartrending  ahnek  the  woman,  Bridget, ' 
herself  on  the  body  of  her  husband. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  RED  HAND. 

No  expostulation  or  entreaty  bn  the  $»rt  olj 
Englisn  knight  and  his  follower- cdolaiMd 
the  violence  of  Bridget's  grief,  or  <ff(toot'' 
release  her  hold  on  the  body  of  herbuMMUd 

Both  Christian  charity  and*  his  ktl^|hAf 
for  Sir  Osbert  was  one  of  the  few  who,  in  thel 
of  the  Tudors,  preserved  the  spirit  of  cf 
commanded  thkf  he  should  fulfil  the  proau 
to  the  dying  man,  and  lay  his  body  with 
his  children  decently  in  the  earth. 

Time,  however,  passed;  the  sun  was^ 
low;  he  had  learned  from  Redmond i** 
camp  of  Tyrone  was  still  distant  soe 
seven  long  Irish  miles ;  and  what  would 
fall  Clarinda  if  siege  were  not  laid  tot 
Castle  that  night— what  might  not  ha»< 
befallen  her  ? 

Leaving  the  miserable  widow  of  thei 
mond,  still  ravine  and  bewailing  he 
corpse,  the  knight  and  his  follower 
selves  to  the  task  of  hollowing  out  a 
their  swords,  in  which  to  pot  the  bo< 
poor  father  and  his  children.  When  this 
completed,  they  again  endeavoured  to 
Bridget  to  something  like  reason. 

She  answered  to  their  expostulations 
frenzied  shrieks  and  cries ;  suffered  them 
interruption  to  remove  the  remains  of  her  r 
but  still  clung,  with  the  tenacity  of 
those  of  her  husband. 

The  patience  of  Launcelot  was  quite 
and  that  of  his  master  very  nearly  so. 

**  Rouse  yourself,  Bridget,  for  the  Ufft 
and  the  sainU,"  urged  Sir  Osbert.  -"1 
you,  are  you  alone  the  sufferer  fioiii  tilft' 
doing  of  the  heretic  myrmidons  of  Qo^ 
beth.    In    England,    in  the   very  had 
Saxons,  they  are  the  instnimenu  olw 
sacrilege,  treachery  and  murder.    Begft 
own  Ireland,  will  a  noble  Irsh  damsel  >■* 
such  as  that  which  h»s  been  wroi^fhttotW 
of  your  dead  busbar  d,  if  I  am  delayed  m 
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jigibr  her  ere  night  such  aid  as  the  0*Neil  may 
■Qd.  Bridget,  for  the  sake  even  of  reven^  on 
le  murderers  of  jour  husband  and  fiur  children. 
■ier  us  to  lay  his  corpse  in  the  grave,  that  we 
uf  thereby  pursue  our  search  for  the  0*NeiI." 
"Aye,  ayer'  exclaimed  io  reply  a  voice  harsher 
sd  wilder  than  that  of  Bridget  herself.  *'  Aye, 
|e,  teveoge  on  the  Sassenach.  Slay !  slay  i  kill ! 
ml  The  soul  of  the  Sassenach  to  the  fiends, 
ad  his  bod?  to  the  kites  and  the  crows.  Search 
IT  the  O'Neil ;  oh,  oh,  he  will  be  here  anon ; 
hat  better  flag  of  welcome  for  the  King  of  Ulster 
tu  the  corpse  of  the  Saxon  swinging  over  the 
kohold  which  he  has  defiled  with  murder  and 
Mess  love!" 

^  Osbert  and  hit  follower,  desisting  from  their 
11  endeavour  to  remove  Bridget  firom  the  body 
Ik  husband,  looked  up  at  the  sound,  harsh  and 
■K,  of  these  words. 

mj  had  stout  hearts,  both  the  English  knieht 
ikis  attendant,  but  they  recoiled,  each  fixing 
I  the  other  a  look  of  fearful  significance,  after 
le  glance  at  the  man  who  had  uttered  these 
Rds. 

Foil  in  the  dismantled  doorway,  with  a  hand 
iti&g  on  the  wall  at  either  side  so  as  to  bar 
I  egress,  stood  the  man  whose  speech  was  so 

ivdy  both  Sir  Osbert  and  Launcelot  felt 
they  were  in  a  position  of  more  peril  than 
they  had  encountered  in  the  DruicTs  temple 
Ae  previous  nig^ht: 

llo  aiiserable  blot  on  humanity,  demented  in 
■  and  awxy  in  body  like  Dermot  the  dwarf, 
|1hi«;  no  uncivilized  half-clad  Irish  kerne, 
iiaked  knife  and  unkempt  locks, 
y^knit  comely  soldier  was  he  who  stood 
■e  doorway. 

^fmg  man  of  about  five  or  six  and  twenty, 
Ii7m  handsomely  equipped  as  any  retainer 
b  English  baron. 

P  wore  the  huge  jack-boots  of  the  period,  a 

l<yt,  steel  breast-plate  and  gauntlets,  and 

nark  red  hair  curled  crisply  under  his  steel 

PQ  round  a  broad  full  forenead.    His  features 

well  formed,  even  handsome,  but  distorted 

deadly   passion  which  spoke  not  more 

.  in  his  hoarse  voice  than  m  the  vindictive 

of  his  bright  bine  eyes. 

toly  Mother,  be  praised  I  "  pursued  the  new 

*  m  an  ironical  accent,  '*has  sent  us  two 

of  the  villain  Sassenachs  to  dance  to  the 

^ke  of  our  Kathleen  asthore.'*    He  pointed 

pogly  to  Sir  Osbert  and  Launcelot  as  he 

m.    "Bridget,  alanna,  look   up,"  he   con- 

Bd.    '<  It's  proud  I  am,  my  Kathleen  I  love, 

troth  I  have  yielded  up  my  bride  to  the 

>enach,  and  to  her  blithe  corpse  he  is  wedded. 

^  the  merry  bridal." 

^e  have  said  that  the  English  knight  and  his 
^ant  had  stoat  hearts,  but  they  were  human, 
it  is  not  in  hitman  nature  to  face  sudden  and 
M  death  without  shrinking, 
needed  not  a  word  between  Sir  Osbert  and 
wower  to  oonvioce  them  both  that  the  Irish 
«r  was  either  actually  mad  or  under  the  in- 
M  of  oome  inUMdcatl]^  liquor, 
m  ttie  pervenity  of  temper,  too,  which  is  so 
fftOy  the  effect  of  strong  drink,  he  passed 


from  the  sarcastic  accent  to  which  he  had  first 
spoken  to  a  burst  of  wild  lamentations. 

"Ochone!  ochone!"  he  exclaimed,  casting 
himself  on  his  knees  beside  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
two  children ;  "  and  is  it  thus  wid  you,  poor  purty 
darlints  ?  Is  it  the  huneer  and  the  cowld  has  kilt 
you  both  entirely?  Ob,  Mary,  mavoureenl  a 
dainty  gurleen  thou  wert ;  but  better  thou  shouldst 
die  thus  with  the  stain  of  the  green  nettles  that 
would  not  keep  the  hunger  off  on  thy  innocent 
mouth,  than  hve  till  the  years  were  over  thine 
head,  and  thy  rosebud  lips  provoked  Uie  blistering 
kiss  of  the  ravaging  Saxon.  Oh,  Holy  MoUier, 
better  die  as  thou  hast  done  than  live,  like  my 
Kathleen,  to  be  the  prey  of  the  spoilei;." 

As  the  Irish  soldier  spoke  thus,  his  voice  was 
broken  by  sobs,  and  bending  over  the  dead  child 
he  took  the  little  disfi^red  corpse  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  and  fondled  it  as  if  it  had  been  still  in 
Ufe. 

, "  Sir  Knight,"  whispered  Launcelot  to  his  mas- 
ter,  **  this  fellow  will  have  more  like  him  at  his 
heels;  hark  to  that  howling.  We  shall  have  a 
whole  horde  of  wild  Irish  down  on  us,  and  it  is  no 
shame  on  our  courage  to  avoid  an  encounter  in 
which  we  must,  perforce,  be  worsted." 

"Truly  not,"  answered  ShrOsbert,  ''and  though 
loth  I  am  to  draw  sword  upon  these  outraged 
people,  we  must  even  fisiit  our  way  through  them, 
if  tney,  like  this  poor  fellow,  implicate  us  in  the 
misdeeds  of  our  countrymen." 

The  dead  bodies  of  the  two  poor  children  were 
stretched  near  to  the  doorwa]r»  and  when  the  Irish 
soldier  threw  himself  beside  them,  he  still 
obstructed  the  egress  of  the  two  Englishmen. 

Now,  as  they  advanced  in  the  hope  of  escaping^ 
ere  the  distracted  natives,  whose  wild  cries  became 
louder,  reached  the  hut,  the  man  started  to  his 
feet,  and,  with  a  yell  more  like  the  cry  of  an  en- 
raged animal  than  a  human  voice,  he  exclaimed : 

"Hark!  harkl  murtherin'  Sassenach,  did  I  not 
tell  ye  that  ye  should  dance  at  Kathleen's  lyke- 
wake  ?  See,  yonder  come  the  bo3rs  wid  your 
countryman,  and,  sure,  it's  a  nice  party  of 
ye  shall  go  down  to  ould  Satan  this  night  I  " 

As  the  man  spoke  thus  he  brandished  fiercely  in 
the  faces  of  the  Englishmen  a  small  batdeaxe 
which  was  slung  at  his  side. 

Sir  Osbert  attempted  not  to  soothe  the  fury  of 
this  man,  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  dying 
Redmond  and  his  wife,  for  he  perceived  that  strong 
drink  had  lashed  him  into  frenzy.  The  woman, 
Bridget,  meanwhile  slowly  liftinc^  herself  from  the 
body  of  her  husband,  interposed  her  poor  meagre 
form  between  the  Irish  soldier  and  the  two 
strangers. 

"Back,  thyself,  Dennis!  back,  thyself!"  she 
exclaimed;  '*let  not  the  hard  word  come  from 
your  lips,  or  the  stroke  from  thine  hand  against 
this  Saxon,  on  whose  breast  my  husband  died, 
who  moistened  with  wine  his  parched  lips,  and 
whose  hand  has  hollowed  for  nim  a  Christian's 
grave." 

"  Out  on  thy  woman's  feeble  whining !  " 
answered  Dennis  fiercely ;  "  runs  not  the  blood  of 
the  fedse,  the  murtherin'  Saxons  in  their  veins  ? 
Sons  of  the  Church  or  felse  heretics  I  have  not  the 
Sassenachs  in  ould  Erin  been  ever  the  same? 
Out  woman !  the  first  spoilers  who  set  foot  on 
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our  green  shore,  they  called  themselves  sons  of 
the  Church.  Perish  the  Sassenachs,  then,  from 
the  fece  of  the  earth  I  Kill !  kill !  slay !  slay  I 
but,  see,  Bridget,  yonder  comes  thy  £air  sister — 
my  bride  that  was  to  have  been,  my  own  Kath- 
leen ;  but,  see  you  Bridget,  she  has  been  for  three 
dajrs  wedded  to  the  stranger !  Graglia  !  was  I  not 
the  liberal  biidegroom  to  give  away  my  bride ;  but, 
by  the  bones  of  S.  Patrick,  I  must  divorce  her  from 
the  stranger  now,  and  these  other  Sassenachs 
shall  jom  him  in  the  party  jig  he  shall  dance  for 
us  ere  the  sun  is  down." 

{To  be  continued.) 


A   GREAT   EXPLOSION. 


[Fthe  Americans  really  delight  in  doing 
things  on  a  large  scale  they  must 
now  feel  truly  gratified  for  they  have 
recently  consummated  the  biggest 
"blow  up"  on  record.  The  news- 
papers summarised  it  thus:  "The  great  rock, 
nine  a^es  in  area,  obstructing  the  navigation 
between  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  East  River, 
New  York,  was  blown  up  yesterday  morning.  The 
careers  state  that  the  result  is  satisfactory."  It 
is  mterestin^  to  consider  briefly  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  really  stupendous  work  this  com- 
pleted. A  ledge  of  rocks-^nine  acres  in  extent ! — 
which  for  ages  has  been  anathematised  by  every 
seafaring  man  who  ever  sailed  through  Lon^ 
Sound  was  blasted  out  of  existence  by  General 
Newton  and  the  engineers  who  for  the  last  nine 
years  have  been  working  under  his  directions. 
"Hell  Gate  "  is  the  singular  name  of  the  passage 
that  was  to  be  widened.  The  name  is  not  a  pretty 
one»  but  it  is  or  was  appropriate  enough.  Few  of 
the  holiday  visitors  to  the  States  are  familiar  widi 
this  channel.  Travellers  from  Europe  enter  New 
York  chiefly  through  the  Lower  Bay  and  the 
Narrows,  and,  therefore,  unless  thev  are  "  taken 
round,"  miss  the  strait  between  Eiast  River  and 
the  Sound  which  opens  out  to  the  sea  on  the  o^er 
side.  An  excursion  to  the  locality  in  question  is, 
nftverthdess,  among  the  pleasures  that  a  New 
York  host  \m  certain  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  a 
guest  who  stays  long  enough  to  see  all  the  sij^ts 
of  a  cit]f  already  running  Paris  very  close,  and 
which,  in  everything  but  population,  has  long 
since  eclipsed  London.  Such,  at  least,  "The 
Standard"  assures  us,  is  the  opinion  of  all  true 
Americans.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  this 
claim,  it  is  admitted  that  we  have  no  Hell  Gate, 
and  that  by  no  chance  can  the  greatest  port  of 
England  be  approached  bv  so  many,  and  in  some 
respects  such  circuitous,  channels  as  the  first  city 
of  tne  New  World.'  Running  up  East  River  as 
far  as  "  Ihrogg's  Point,"  about  sixteen  miles  from 
the  city  proper,  the  excursionist  is  afforded  a 
pleasant  panorama  of  land  and  water.  After 
^uusing  the  ship-tiironged  wharves  and  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  BlackwaH's  Ward's,  and 
Randail's  Islands  soon  came  in  sight.  Between 
Ward's  I^nd  and  the  suburb  of  Lmig  Sound  City 
known  ate  Astoria,  the  passage  narrows  to  the 


dimensions  of  the  Harlem  River,  the  mOuth  «f 
which  is  due  north.  The  tide  as  it  rushes  throagii 
forms  a  swirling  whirlpool,  which  would  be  in  any 
case  dangerous  for  an  unwary  navigator.  But 
what  makes  this  entrance  to  New  York  10 
specially  perilous  are  the  rocks  and  ledges  iviikli 
stud  the  passage,  leaving  room  even  at  high  water 
for  none  but  craft  of  very  hght  draught  to  fioit 
over  them. 

Ships  have  been  frequently  wrecked  or  wftt^ 
in  this  locality,  and  as  "  the  Gate  '*  savesioo* 
siderable  ditour  for  vessels  making  for  Net YbA 
from  the  north,  the  removal  of  the  obstadeto 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  aathodte. 
Again  and  again  have  proposals  been  madek 
clearing  the  passage.  But  hitherto  none  of  to 
tried  had  proved  efficacious.  Indeed,  it  wasvk 
until  the  invention  of  dynamite  and  similar » 
plosives  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  eogineera 
weapon  more  powerful  Uian  gunpowder,  that  & 
task  was  tried  in  earnest.  In  1875.  and  atalato 
date,  blasting  operations  were  attempted,  ud 
several  ledges  got  more  or  less  out  of  the  vaf 
But  still  the  channel  was  too  shallow,  and  for  Dim 
years  past  preparations  have  been  made  for  til 
completion  of  the  work  undertaken  in  the  intera 
of  New  York  and  the  shipping  of  the  wodd 
Steadily,  but  surely,  the  rocks  have  been  honq 
combed  with  borings  for  the  reception  of  ^^foaiiH 
cartridges,  until  at  last  the  one  in  the  mradk  I 
"the  Gate ' '  was  nothing  more  than  a  set  of  diaa 
hers  supported  by  columns  of  stone,  into  which  A 
blasting  material  had  been  fitted. 

Everything  was  warranted  to  go  ofif  comW 
ably,  quite  as  if  nothing  unusual  were  sdrrii^i  i 
girl  touched  a  button  and  an  automatic  de^ 
tor  connected  with  an  electric  battery  it  aw 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action  eijiWj 
the  charge  with  which  Flood  Rock  was  tm 
after  some  little  noise,  and  the  flying  abwtrfi 
few  errant  fragments,  all  was  over.  Beyoada 
area  of  a  thousand  feet  the  turmoil  under  die  id 
disturbed  no  one.  The  rock  was  simpWp^ 
ised  by  the  eiplosion,  and  after  this,  all  tW  «> 
be  done  is  to  dredge  up  the  resulting  »« 
mud,  in  order  to  make  a  channel  tweotfiKM 
deep  at  low  water.  Altogether,  i»clu*|" 
reefs  un<fer  water,  obstiiictions  extcndiagj 
nine  acres  have  vanished,  as  by  the  ''**^*J 
magician's  wand.  But  the  cost  isredww" 
over  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

As  far  as  the  mere  mass  of  rock  rc^^j 
one  blow  is  concerned,  nothing  comparwej 
General  Newton's  feat  has  previously  bc«  ■ 
tempted.  During  the  operations  ncceswtatcdl 
the  harbour  works,  some  very  heavy  ^^^stingj 
done  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Holyhead  q^UJj 
Gunpowder  was,  of  course,  the  agent  qppMg 
but  the  charge— twelve  thousand  pounds  ia  w^ 
—was  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  WL*[ 
dred  and  seventy-five  thousand  jx^*^^^?  J 
infinitely  more  powerful  dynamite  employed  ©» 
shivering  of  Flood  Rock  and  its  contigaoos* 
structions.  The  charges  at  Holyhead  '»«lj" 
by  means  of  a.  platmum  irirc  heated  ^•"|; 
Battery,  and  the  toUl  quantity  of  rock  iww" 
was  about  forty  thousand  tons,  «cP«»5lJ3 
variouiB  si«cd  blocks.  In  i843»  *>>«*  ^^21??^ 
CBff,  at  Dover,  was  overthrown  for  vSsnj  P" 
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poses,  eighteen  thousand  five  huodred  povods  of 
powder,  in  three  separate  cbaiiges,;  fired  simul- 
taneous by  a  voltaic  baittery,  were  employed. 
The  ioventioQ  of  the  various  nitro-^lycerioe « ex- 

esives  has,  however,  rendered  such  blasting 
ts  as  this  altogether  obsolete*  For  ordinary, 
operations  in  mining  and  quarrying  pn  a  small 
scale,  there  is  nothing  so  safe,  and,  take  it  all  in 
all,  80  trustworthy,  as  gunpowder.  But  when 
mere  destruction— not  solely  the  disruption  or 
removal  of  a  rock  mass— is  demanded,  a  far  mor^ 
powerful  asrent  is  required.  Dynamite  supplies 
the  void.  But  even  with  dynamite  at  our  com^ 
mand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  engineering  would 
have  advanced  so  rapidly  as  it  has  done,  unless 
the  various  boring  machines  which  have  enabled 
I  to  beitted  had  been  simultaneously  inventjed. 
>them  are  due  the  Alpine  tunnels  and  the  vast 
loosac  tannel  in  Massachusetts.  At  Hell  Gate 
lb  the  work  would  have  been  difficult  without 
Ik  drill,  which  enabled  the  engineers  to  plaqe 
fte  cartridges  in  position.  Had  the  Egyptians 
nd  the  Romans  been  in  possession  of  gunpowder 
wdynamite,  or  even  of  some  mechanical  form  of 
itiH,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  not  have  been 
done  by  the  men  who  built  the  pyramids,  crossed 
ViOeys  with  aqueducts,  and  reared  obelisks  of 
»Iid  stone  which  it  requires  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Modems  to  remove  from  the  tdace  where  thev 
kavefallen. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 

"GOD'S  ACRE,"   RATCUFFE  COLLEGE  (1885). 


Unending  life.  Lord,  give  to  thtm  1-^ 
Who  rest  around  in  dreamless  sleep 
•  Christ  in  Th^  tend' rest  mercy  keep 
Dofut  ets  requiem  / 

Here  far  above  the  noisy  crowd 
On  Mother  Earth's  soft  verdant  breast 
In  solitude's  profoundest  rest 

They  wait  the  Trumpet  loud. 

Within  the  sound  of  Chapel  bell— 
Of  liquid  voice  and  organ  too 
,    Join'd  in  the  strains  they  loved  and  knew — 
Near  kindred  souls  they  dwell : 

Remember'd  too — at  Mass  and  when 
Revolves  the  hour  of  evening  prayer 
They,  Silent  Members,  resting  there- 
in babes  and  earnest  men. 

Oh,  holy  place  of  grass-grown  tombs 
Cross  crown'd  thrice  consecrated  spot ; 
Mid  changeful  scenes  thy  ghostly  k)t 

Sweet  with  perennial  blooms  I 

The  warbling  birds  at  twilight  hours 
Come  with  their  full-throated  vocal  aid  : 
And  deck  the  mounds  where  Ours  are  laid 

Hoar-moss  and  blooming  flowers  :  — 

Memorials  loved  till  life  be  fled 
And  vain  conceits  can  never  more 
Allure  to  folly  as  of  yore ; 

Till  Memory's  self  be  dead  ! 
^11  Souls  Day^  Ads.  a  C 


SHERBORNE^   \      =  ,  r  .. 

or,  the  house  at  the  four'  "wa^^.  ^  '. 

By  Edward  Heneage  Derikg,  . 

AiUhor  oftiu  *♦  Chief ttUres  DaughUr  and,  othir  FaamH'* 
**  Grey's  Court,''  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER   X^W,--{ConMt^ed,)     -* 

I  >\  '  o 
T  that  moment  the  door  opened  wide  . 
and  square,  and  a  burly  butler  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  open  spaf  9^  |wi^ 
his  eyes  very  much  open,  as  li^ofx^^ 
thing  unusual  had  disturbed  the 
course  of  events  natural  to  that  hour  of  the  d^, 
an  hour  at  which  a  bonnet-box^  cather  th^p;;^, 
four-in-hand,  might  be  expected.  ,•  .  .       , 

'*  The  old  teUow  looks  2X\  alive,"  thought  SHei- 
t^orne.    "  I  dare  say  he  feels  ipore  interest  abo^f 
the  race  than  I  do— which  wouldn't  be  im^clpi^.fly 
the  bye."  .  ••  >  -     . 

But  the  butler  walked  down  the  steps,  Ibokingt 
impressed.  Sherborne  began  to  feel  uncomforfs^ble 
at  this  portent.  "Something  must  be  www»xt 
thought  he.  Then  he  turned  pale,  or  thougbt  ;t^at 
he  did  so.  and  half  expected  to  see  Lady  ^yfield . 
looking  at  him  round  the.  corner  of  Cbestexi^la 
Street. 

ThQ  butler  came  close  to  the  drag,  and  pl^ed 
his  feet  at  an^  obtpse  angje  firmly;  thenyWlciMp 
up  with  a  pair  of  expanded  eyes,  quite  roi:|n4.M^[ 
eipressively  blank,  he  put  forth  an  iiuuctipulfte 
^ound  that  boded  no  good  to  Sherborne's,  p^ro^*  , 
bate  hopesT^a  sound  between  a  .mumble  ^^  ^ 
whispeTi  very  suggestive  of  mishaps,,  to  s^y  ,txo. 
Wors^.  .  '\. 

.  "And  the^oct<?r  has  just  beeoagaiA,''.  fff^  'S^^,  * 
first  intelligible  words.  ,      >        ;         :  ^    :     * 

"Been  again?  Why,  what  i's  ikem^^^ij!*.^ 
said  Sherborne V  .  .  .  .,       .» 

"Yes,  sir.    He  came  last  night  wheasne.was 
first  taken,"  answered  the  butler,  rubbing  his , 
thumb-nails  with  his  two  forefingers. 

"  But  who— wha^t  ? " 

"  He  said  he  couldn't  tell  fpr  certain,  sir;  and, 
it  mightn't  be  anything,  only  a  feveri^  cold;  but 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  scarlet  fcyer ,  going 
about/'    .  .        .  ,;         . 

."  But  who  is  it  ?  " 

"Miss  Arden,  sir.'!  , 

"  If  it's  only  such  a  very  slight  attack,  can't  Sir,. 

Roger  and "  was  the  fragment  .of  a  req^djial 

suggestion  that  rushed  into  Sherborne's  |]9ina;> 
but,  at  the  same  instant,  the  butler,  as  if  reading 
the  surreptitious  thought,  went  on  to  say : 

"And  of  course,  sir,  they  can*t  leave  hejr ;  I. 
should  say,  they  wouldn't  like  to ;  and  Sir  Rqs^r, 
he  told  me  to  tell  you  how  sorry  he  was  he  couldn't . 
come  down  to  see  you  on  account  of  being  afiraid,/ 
to  give  the  infection,  if  it  turn  out  to  be  aoytnipg 
catching."  >       /  v 

"Oh!  for  goodp^ss'  sake  don't  ^t  anyibpdy;; 
bring  fevers  r about,',  exclaimed  Hermipiifh  Thf?.- 
fear  that  produced  thosjs  ebba  and  fioyirs  ot  colouf.t 
was  of  ,an  angry ,  kind--^  papic  .dei^ns|t;^^^<^. 
lagainst  thipgs  hostile  tp  ^JJJ^^ipflnt,;-  :^  n.  i^..c\  u  .o 
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Sheiborne  bowed  his  head,  set  his  teeth,  and 
looked  back  towards  the  broagham. 

"I  think  we  had  better  start/'  he  said  in 
measured  tones  of  co]d  courtesy,  mutterine  to 
himself  afterwards,  "  Was  it  not  enough,  without 
this?" 

Hermione,  perceiving  that  no  one  manifested 
any  intention  of  bringing  fevers  about  for  her  par- 
ticular annoyance,  became  at  once  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

*'  We  will  follow  you  in  the  brougham  to  Lord 
Ozborough's."  said  "she  to  Sherborne;  and  then 
aside  to  Crayston,  who  was  about  to  suggest  that 
she  might  as  well  mount  the  drag  then  and  there, 
''  No !  I  can^t  do  that.  I  wonder  you  don't  know 
better  than  to  propose  such  a  thing.  Really,  it's 
so  very  odd  of  you." 

Craystan  upraised  his  chin,  tried  to  look  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  what  she  said,  and  handed  her  into 
the  brougham. 

''I  suppose  she  will  insist  upon  sitting  on  the 
box,"  saia  Sherborne  to  himself,  half  aloud. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  drive  away  from  the 
door  a  carriage  pulled  up  alongside.  It  was  Lord 
Ozborough's. 

''  I  thought  it  would  make  you  late,"  said  Lord 
Ozborough, ''  if  you  had  to  go  all  round  out  of 
your  way  for  us ;  and  I  had  heard,  too,  that  Miss 
Arden  was  iU." 

**They  knew  it,  and/  didn't,"  thought  Sher- 
borne. 

**  So  we  had  better  mount  here,"  added  Lord 
Oxboroufi^,  getting  out  of  the  carriage.  ''  Oh ! 
how  is  Miss  Arden  ?  " 

The  butler  answered  as  before,  and  the  process 
of  mounting  the  drag  began. 

"  I  am  so  fond  of  horses— I  quite  dote  on  them," 
said  Hermione.  **  Do  let  me  see  the  driving 
now."  And  without  waiting  for  a  reply  she  then 
took  her  place  on  the  box,  arranging  herself  in  a 
permanent  sort  of  way,  without  any  apparent 
reference  in  her  own  mind  to  catchmg  up  the 
Glenfillan  Bruffs  and  their  fat  white  post-horses. 

But  Sherborne  had  not  yet  had  the  fiill  measure 
of  what  he  was  to  go  through  at  that  door.  Just 
as  he  was  driving  away  there  appeared  at  one  of 
the  drawing-room  windows  Sir  Roger  and  Wini- 
fred Arden,  while  Misb  Hermione  Crumps  was 
exclaiming  audibly,  **How  delightful!'^  The 
ima^e  of  Count  de  Bergerac  rose  up  before  his 
mind's  eye,  and  in  reference  thereto  he  said  to 
himself  bitterly : 

<"0h  1  that  he  were  here  to  write  me  down — an 
ass!'" 

He  was  not  aware  that  Lady  Fyfield  could  have 
done  that  service  for  him;  yet  so  it  happened. 

She  was  in  the  house  all  tne  time,  and  from  a 
bedroom  window  had  seen  him  driving  off  with 
Miss  Hermione  Crumps  on  the  box.  Unfortunatdy, 
in  the  interests  of  retributive  justice,  he  saw  her 
not ;  but  then  he  felt  sure  that  she  would  hear  of  it, 
which  was  almost  as  bad. 

What  became  of  the  Glenfillan  BrufEs  and  their 
fat  white  post-horses  no  one  ever  knew.  Certain 
it  is  that  Sherborne's  drag  never  caught  them  up, 
and  doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  fact  of  their 
having  gone  at  all.  Indeed  one  disagreeable  per- 
son said  that  they  were  seen  by  the  curate  of  their 
4iwn  parish  at  the  Royal  Academy,  between  eleven 


and  twelve  o'clock,  examining  a  poctxait  of  tlie 
Bishop  of  Ledchester's  wife. 

Sherborne  was  dull  and  monosyllabic  lor  tk 
first  five  miles ;  but  afterwards,  rememberiag  the 
social  amenities,  and  not  forgetting  the  im^oitioce 
of  popularity  to  himself,  he  made  a  great  eSxt. 
and  caused  Hermione  to  decide  in  her  own  oiid 
that  her  brother-in-law,  Linus  Jones,  would  km 
to  work  well  for  Sherborne  at  the  election,  wks 
penidty  of  having  his  life  made  a  burden  d  Mi 
mildly.  Indeed,  he  exerted  himself  niuch,aik 
favourable  impressions  generally,  and  dined  H 
Lord  Oxborough's  afterwards,  where  he  £dtk 
same. 

But  he  left  town  by  an  early  train  next  mocng, 
for  he  said  to  himself : 

'*  I  can't  stand  looking  like  a  fool  to  mpA 
Other  people  may  be  wrong— and  thejr  gen«nBy 
are,  and  I  can  despise  their  ooiuion ;  bot  I  csB*t 
deal  with  myself  in  that  way." 

Yet  he  could  deal  with him^lf  in  that  ^^JwhcB 
his  conscience  was  accusing^  him  of  fofiy  io- 
measurable  in  degree,  infinite  in  the  importance « 
its  consequences. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Mart  Ardbn's  illness  turned  out  to  be  typta 
fever.  Many  ingenious  conjectures  were  hazaided, 
and  learned  theories  put  forth,  as  to  the  cause  rf 
it ;  but  no  one  was  the  wiser  for  them,  except, 
perhaps,  the  next  Social  Science  Congress. 

It  was  a  hot  and  vapoury  morning  in  the  w 
week  of  July  when  Sir  Roger  and  his  daugto 
left  the  house  in  Charles  Street,  Berkdey  Sqttxe, 
for  Bramscote.    There  was  no  perceptible  wXmo- 
sphere,  but  a  heavy  smell  of  drains.    At  efHT 
tenth  door  there  was  a  railway  van,  oraCTb.sM 
at  half  the  remaining  houses  the  blinds  were  dow. 
To  the  many  who,  in  one  set  or  another,  w«a 
comparative  ease,  or  pitiably  straining,  had  gosc 
through  the  joyless  excitement  of  a  London  sesioa* 
as  London  seasons  now  are,  it  might  haveta> 
said,  for  that  year,  as  the  croq[>ier  of  a  wsWe 
table  sajTS  to  the  disappointed  gambled  W* 
him,  "  Le  jeu  est  fait.    Rien  ne  va  plus." 

Miss  Hermione  Crumps  was  enemsini™ 
divers  country-houses  about  this  time,  nrrt  w» 
a  Catholic  lady  had  made  a  mixed  marriage,  ssd 
imbibed  mixed  principles  therefrom,  to  the  gtesttf 
edification  of  Hermione;  next  at  the  R*«*5i! 
where  dwelt  the  Archdeacon  of  Ledchester,  w^ 
his  wife,  and  Ethel,  and  Amy,  and  the  w^^*]^ 
met  her  at  Exham  Road  Station  in  a  «««<*^ 
as  before ;  tiien  to  the  Glenfillan  Bmfe  foe  ftj 
month  of  August.  After  that  date  she  i«l«MW 
to  be  a  frequent  guest  at  Monksgallows,  wrt 
Ledchester's  place,  t<^etiier  wiUi  tiie  «^^ 
Bramscote,  which  she  had  gained  m  Chaiiei 
Street  by  local  assumption,  baaed  on  sncce* 
elsewhere.  .. 

Crayston  was  at  Baden-Baden,  devoting  tm- 
self  to  British  tuft-hunting  and  Cootmentu 
Liberalism  in  equal  proportions.  . 

Lord  and  Lady  Oxborough  and  they  twt 
daughters  were  refreshing  themsehras  at  BrigW* 
for  ten  days,  Uking  their  pleasure  ••"T'-X 
Fcoissait  says.    The  eldest  son  had  goae  to  tm 
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is  Norway,  and,  if  he  had  not  left  it,  he  lived 
tbefe  still;  but,  as  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  9008,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  inquire  about 
tbem. 

Lord  Ledchester  was  at  that  moment  making  a 
speech  against  the  Ritualists  in  a  town-hall  some- 
where, and  his  wife  was  on  her  way  to  Monks- 
giUows,  having  been  kept  in  England  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  just  as  she 
was  starting  for  Schwalbach. 

Of  Sir  Roger  Arden's  two  sons,  the  elder  had 
gone  home  for  a  volunteer  review,  and  the  younger 
was  being  coached  for  the  army. 

A  hot  and  vapoury  morning  it  was.  The  pecu- 
liar odours  of  London  were  obtrusive,  and  ozone 
nowhere.  Nondescript  men  hung  about  comers, 
listlessly  staring  at  whatever  happened  to  be  be- 
ioce  them ;  young  ladies  looked  pale  and  restless 
ttud  heaps  of  luggage  and  clouds  of  ball- dresses ; 
kbers  of  familiep  paid  bills  pensively.  Refresh- 
iQg  was  the  contrast  when  Sir  Roger's  two  daugh- 
tes  came  forth  to  begin  their  journey.  Even 
Mary  Arden,  who  had  but  just  recovered  from 
typhus  fever,  looked  fresh  by  comparison. 

Just  as  they  were  starting,  Lady  Fyfield  pulled 
up  ia  a  hired  brougham. 

"I  thought  I  should  catch  you  as  I  went  by," 
said  she.  "I  wished  to  know  if  you  feel  at  all 
•tronger?'* 

"As  much  so  as  I  can  expect,*'  said  Mary 
Men,  <«  I  shall  be  better  when  I  have  had  a 
ittle  change  of  air.  But  how  are  you,  after  all 
yoar  kindness  to  me,  which   I  can  never  for- 

^"  As  well  as  possible,"  interrupted  Lady  Fyfield. 

Heave  town  to-morrow,  as  you  know,  so  that  I 

Newe  shall  meet  before  long.    Well,  good-bye, 

»witnot  detain  you,  or  you  will  be  late  for  the 

"IVesI "  thought  she,  as  she  drove  away,  "  as 
mas  possible,  but  in  a  difficulty." 

Ber  difficulty  was  a  complex  one,  and  the  way 
yp^  it  was  not  apparent.  It  was  this :— She  had 
m^  to  suspect  that  Mary  Arden  looked  upon 
J^  engagement  to  Sir  Bertram  rather  as  a  duty 
M  a  choice,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  as  a 
«ce  of  will  rather  than  inclination. 
1  Now,  if  Lady  Fyfield  had  not  been  a  woman  she 

Bd  not  have  thought  about  it  at  all,  for  she 
d  not  have  gone  the  way  to  discover  those 
^Mttes  of  suspicion  which  had  set  her  thinking. 
H  the  things  that  a  woman  is  sure  to  do,  and  a 
^,  will  probably  not  do,  readinjg  letters  aloud  in 
m  interest  of  the  writer's  affections  is  one.  The 
iMn  is,  that  women  can,  and  men  cannot, 
Jmt  an  affection  external  to  themselves.  Lady 
^M  had  received  three  or  four  letters  from  Sir 
n^am  since  her  arrival  in  London  the  latter  end 
^May,  and  had  repeated  their  contents  to  Mary 
Men  in  such  a  manner  that  they  certainly  did 
Dt  lose  by  the  reading.  The  effect  on  her  whom 
|ey  most  concerned  might  truly  be  called  con- 
'jcnous  by  its  absence. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
^ough  with  it«"  thought  Lady  Fyfield,  '<  and  not 
WW  herself  to  feel  anything  either  way.  I  have 
''pected  aa  much  at  tmies,  out  the  suspicion  has 

Jjya  passed  away.    It  was  the ' ' 

The  hirod  broaghani  stopped  with  a  shock  anl 


a  jolt  before  the  door  of  a  shop.  She  ^  out,  and 
presently  got  in  again,  carrying  a  receipted  bill  in 
her  hana.  Then  Vit  went  on  thinking  from  where 
she  had  left  off. 

"It  was  the  typhus  fever  that  put  me  wrong : 
I  thought  it  accounted  for  her  being  so  impassive 
apparently.  I  said  to  myself:  When  people  are 
weakened  by  illness,  they  often  seem  as  if  they 
cared  for  nothing.  But  she  was  not  so  ill  as  that 
when  I  read  out  the  last  letter.  She  was  pretty 
well  then." 

On  went  Lady  Fyfield  from  one  shop  to  another, 
paying  bills,  or  endeavouring  to  have  them  sent 
m  before  she  left  London— and  if  she  succeeded, 
she  did  more  than  anyone  else  has  ever  done  :  but 
she  thought  of  the  difficulty  all  the  time,  as  much 
as  anyone  can  think  when  placed  in  a  low  rattling 
brougham,  jerked  about  by  a  weedy,  half-broken 
cart-horse,  all  head  and  legs,  while  bills,  receipts, 
addresses,  notes,  and  parcels  are  strewing  both 
seats,  and  the  coachman  is  continually  turning 
tlie  creaky  vehicle  on  its  own  axis,  having  missed 
the  right  door,  or  encountered  a  brewer's  dray  in 
front  of  it. 

When  at  last  she  had  finished  her  business,  and 
was  driving  home,  the  interrupted  thoughts  b^;an 
again,  as  before,  where  they  had  b^  broKen 
off. 

"  Yes,  she  was  pretty  well  then.  Thareis  some- 
thing—somebody .  ' ' 

As  this  word  *'  somebody  "  formed  itself  in  her 
mind,  the  ball  at  Bramscote  came  before  her,  as 
if  in  a  picture.  A*  briss  band  and  a  fire-engine 
dispelled  the  pictorial  recollection  ;  but  Moreton's 
foce,  as  she  had  seen  it  for  a  moment  at  that  balU  , 
was  in  the  picture.  Her  acquaintance  with  him 
was  of  the  slightest,  just  sufficient  to  measure  Sir 
Bertram  by ;  and  she  did  measure  Sir  Bertram, 
her  son,  measured  him  without  favour,  though  the 
tears  welled  up  with  a  rush,  burning  her  eye- 
lids. 

"  And  I  have  had  such  hopes  for  him,"  was  the 
first  thought  that  folfowed  in  words— "  oh  !  such 
high  hopes  for  him  I  For  I  knew  what  she  was, 
and  I  thought  that  I  knew  what  he  might  become 
— would  become,  must  become,  if  she  could  care 
about  him.  And  Skt  Rpger  would  like  it,  and 
would  not  like  the  other,  i  should  suppose ;  and 
she,  I  know,  feels  herself  in  a  manner  bound. 

"But  she  must  noi  feel  herself  bound.  She  must 
not  be  sacrificed  if,"— and  here  a  mother's  par- 
tiality pleaded  hard—''  if  it  really  would  be  a 
sacrifice." 

Then  did  Lady  Fyfield  weigh  pros  and  contras 
in  this  fashion : 

"  She  consented  of  her  own  free  will." 

"  Yes ;  but  shere  was  no  pleading  ?  Were  there 
no  appeals?" 

"  Granted  that  there  were.  She  has  too  much 
force  of  character  to  have  been  over-persuaded 
against  her—-" 

"  What .'  her  inclination  ?  But  a  giri  has  no 
inclinatioi  tha|  way  before  she  has  cared  for  some 
one."  v> 

"  Well— against  her  disinclination.  She  has  too 
much  character  \»  be  over  persuaded  against 
that." 

"I  don't  know.  She  only  consented  ton- 
ditiooally." 
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**  Just  so  ;  and  therefore,  if  she  had  afterwards 
become  averse  to  it,  she  wonid  have  said  that  she 
was ;  and  she  did  not ;  and  so,  perhaps *' 

"No!  I  don't  think  she  would  before  his  return. 
Her  decision  was  to  depend  on  what  he  should  be 
then." 

"  But  if  she  had  any  consciousness  of  a  disin- 
clination, she  would  naturally  say  so '* 

"  No !  not  if  the  shadow  of  an  unbidden  pre- 
ference crossed  it." 

Here  ended  this  internal  coliloquy  and  thp  drive 
too :  but  the  former  was  afterwards  continued 
with  results  not  more  conclusive  than  before. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Italian  party  of  action,  or  permanent  dis- 
turbance, had  long  haunted  the  government  at 
Florence  in  words  practically  equivalent  to  those 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  with  the  addition  of  much  fus- 
tian and  not  a  little  blasphemy.  These  taunts  the 
government  parried  in  various  ways,  according  to 
circumstances,  loudly  protesting  meanwhile  its 
honourable  intentions  wherever  there  was  a 
necessity  for  doing    so;    but  when   France  lay 

S rostrate,  while  Spain  was  in  the  throes  of 
Levolution,  and  Austria  could  make  i^o  sign,  even 
to  stay  the  accomplishment  of  her  own  humiliation, 
they  seized  upon  Rome,  without  cause  of  war, 
without  pretended  cause  of  war,  without  declara- 
tion of  war,  like  pirates— only  they  had  no  Gghting, 
or  housebreakers  whtn  the  x>olice  are  out  of  the 

That  was  what  they  did,  and  England  openly 
approved  of  the  deed— poor  deluded  England  I 
blinded  by  the  wretched  heresy  which  has  so  often 
warped  the  instincts  of  nobler  natures,  and 
paralysed  common  sense.  May  God  in  His  infinite 
mercy  avert  from  England  the  probable  con- 
sequence of  the  moral  support  she  has  ^ven  to  a 
crime  that  has  no  name,  because  it  sins  against 
every  natural  virtue  and  most  of  the  Command- 
ments. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  the  fact  that  Moreton 
was  at  Rome  on  the  20th  of  September,  of  dis- 

fracefiil  memory,  1870,  without  saying  thus  much ; 
ut  we  are  not  going  to  enter  into  details.  They 
stand  recorded,  and  those  who  know  them  not 
may  know  them  if  they  will.  It  is  but  in- 
cidentally that  the  subject  has  any  business 
here  at  all. 

Moreton,  as  we  have  seen,  had  left  England  in 
the  month  of  November,  intending  to  enter  into 
the  Pontifical  Zouaves  without  delay,  and  giving 
three  practical  reasons  to  himself  for  so  acting, 
viz.,  that  he  could  be  of  more  real  use  in  that  way 
than  in  any  other,  that  he  had  no  conflicting  duty 
elsewhere,  and  that,  therefore  the  sooner  he  did 
what  he  intended  to  do  the  better ;  but  he  did 
delay,  nevertheless,  and  for  a  rfeason  which  he 
put  into  plain  language  thus,  when  about  halfway 
between  Folkestone  and  BoulogneJf 

"If  1  go  thei'e  so  soon  it  will  be  iet  about  that  I 
took  the  step  out  of  disappointment ;  and  a  lot  of 
people  will  grin  and  whisper,  and  say  that 
•o-ilnd-so  became  a  monk  and  so-and-so  a  nun 
for  the  same  reason,  and  generalize  from  it,  for 


the  instruction  of  those  whom  they  can  inflneoce. 
Of  course,  I  know  that  all  this  is  done  continually; 
but  I  won't  give  them  the  chance  of  telling  more 
lies  of  that  sort,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  will  wait  a 
little.  No !  I  won't !  if  I  had  not  delayed  before, 
I  should  not  have  had  all  this  misery  cotne  i&poo 
me^it  serves  me  right ;  and.  after  all,  no  one  cao 
say  that  I  go  on  account  of  her,  for  no  one  bol  Sir 
Roger  knows  anything  about  it.  Yes  I  bnt  people 
always  do  ^nd  out  somehow,  and— I  don*t  ore 
for  myself,  but  I  do  for  her.  If  I  cared  Us  I 
should  not  be  shilly-shallying  in  this  way." 

The  result  was  that  he  travelled  through  Nor^ 
Italy,  cought  cheumatic  fever  somewhere  ii 
Lombardy,  and  was  crippled  by  it  so  long  that  be 
did  not  arrive  in  Rome  till  the  second  weekof  tiic 
following  September. 

*•  Better  late  than  never,"  thought  he.  "Thank 
God  I  am  here  at  lost.  But  where  tie  the 
barracks  ?  I  mean,  which  is  which  ?  And  whal 
regiment  shall  I  enlist  in  ?  I  ought  to  have  seen 
all  about  that  before  I  left  England,  but  1  can 
easily  find  it  out.  I  wonder  what  the  Italian  for 
orderly  room  is." 

He  had  just  been  set  down  at  the  hotel,  and  was 
hesitating  whether  to  carry  out  at  once  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  had  come,  or  wait  an  hoar. 

•'  I  am  tired,  and  have  hardly  washed  the  dust 
off."  he  said  to  himself.  **  But  I  have  bc« 
delayed,  and  these  ?ire  no  times  for  delay.  I^^ 
not  dine  till  I  have  offered  myself  to^oraefegiiBat 
or  other.  I  wish  I  could  come  across  a  tfHf 
Zouave,"  . 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  stopped  m 
looked,  and  looked  again  at  the  face  and  figuie** 
a  youn^  man  who  was  coming  towards  Mm* 

**  Surely/*  he  thought,  "that  must  be  Couufa? 
Bergerac.     Rut  what   business  has  he  to  he  « 

rlain  clothes  ?    And  at  such  a  time  as  ttiisW 
am    afraid    there   really    must    be  someflMW 
wronff-/'  . 

And  in  an  instAnt  all  the ^epossibiJf ties <*c^ 
to  him:  ^*  Is  he  an  impostor  who  has  tak^^^ 
Lady  Fyfidd  by  passifi^  himself  off  *^^^*2J 
here,  or  elsewhere  out  of  England,  as  sonwJJ 
else  ?  Has  he  been  in  the  Pontifical  arrafr* 
kicked  out  as  a  blackguard  ?  or  was  be  nev««- 
at  all?  Of  is  bean  Italian  freemason  wly  g 
himself  in  for  the  purpose  of  doing  mischief,* 
wa*i  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  he  was  found  out  f  *■ 
is  he  a  black  sheep  of  a  j^ood  family— or  a  fl»«f 
who   has  set  up  as  a  Regenerator  of  Society 

The  object  of  these  rapid  and,  if  itwerepds^^^ 
simultaneous  questions*  drew  nearer,  and  torfag 
up,  appeared  to  recognize  Moreton.  MoiW 
oscillated  between  justifiable  curiosity  and  **«*' 
sion.  To  know  all  about  the  man  ^^^^'^^j 
had  been.  er^gRged  to  a  sister  of  Mary  Aideii^*** 
of  whom  he  had  heard  such  unpleasant  ^^^gJJ 
willingly,  he  would  have  gone  far,  *^**  ™J 
much;  but  an  English  gentleman  ^^\^ ^^L 
repugn  i nee  to  having  his  name  associaiea  « 
any  kind  of  adventurer*  He  looked  ^^^J'*^ 
clothes,  remembered  how  well-attested  the  >g 
pleasant  story  had  been,  said  witbm  ,"2S 
'^  Black  sheep  or  impostor?**  and  TOStiPCTiq 
drawing  back  ackoowledged  a  motnetitajy  •tt"l"| 
tion  to  retreat,  ^^^^m 

f7t>  he  tonHnued.)       ^^^| 
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THE  ZAMBEZI. 


lATHER  CROONENBERGHS  thus 
describes  this  region  of  Africa,  where 
the  Jesuit  fathers  have  been  for  some 
few  years  engaged  in  missionary  work: 
Although  the  Matabele  land  is 
placed  under  the  tropics  the  climate  is  more  tem* 
perate  than  it  is  thought  to  be  in  Europe.  A  con- 
stant breeze  renders  the  heat  always  bearable; 
but  in  the  marshes,  the  deep  valleys,  amongst 
the  brushwood  the  temperate  is  stifling.  All  the 
fruits  of  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones  can  be 
cultivated  here— bananas,  oranges,  citrons,  cot- 
tons, coffee,  sugar-cane,  figs,  pears  and  nuts ; 
all  the  legumes  of  Europe,  wheat,  grain,  potatoes, 
etc  grow  well  here,  wherever  there  is  water— that 
is  to  say,  over  a  small  portion  of  territory  by  the 
side  of  the  few  streams  that  do  not  dry  up  during 
the  dry  season.  The  rivers,  streams  and  marshes 
are  generally  dried  up  from  May  to  November. 

The  rainy  season  begins  in  November  and  ends 
in  March.  A  dry  season,  and  the  consequent 
want  of  water  in  the  rivers  and  brooks,  render 
joorneys  almost  an  impossibility  here.  Some  rivers, 
such  as  the  Tati  and  Gokwe  roll  their  waters  under 
two,  three  and  even  six  feet  of  sand.  Here  you 
have  only  to  dig  wells,  and  there  is  then  plenty  of 
water  for  man  and  beast. 

The  arms  used  by  the  savages  here  are  the 
kiri^  a  kind  of  club,  the  assent  (a  sort  of  lance), 
the  weapon  with  which  the  late  Prince  Imperial 
was  killed  by  the  Zulus,  and  the  axe.  They  have 
also  cutlasses,  and  many  of  them  have  guns 
niostly  of  old-fashioned  patterns. 

The  wild  animals  are  of  various  kinds.  South 
Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the  Congo  possesses  more 
than  seventy  species  of  antelope.  The  largest, 
the  kottdou  and  the  elk  are  bigger  than  a  bullock; 
the  smallest  of  gazelles,  the  steenhok  and  the 
duiker  are  of  the  size  of  the  fox,  but  slender  and 
gnicefnlly  formed.  I  have  had  some  of  them 
caught,  bat  ifaey  always  die  in  captivity.  The 
horns  of  the  anteldpe  are  not  bony,  like  the  antlers 
of  European  deer,  but  are  of  the  nature  of  cow's 
horns.  The  buffalo  abounds  in  the  plains  far 
from  the  great  central  route,  and  is  a  formidable 
animal  to  encounter.  Three  kinds  of  rhinoceros, 
the  white,  the  black,  and  the  blue-grey  frequent 
the  swamps ;  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  formation 
of  the  head.  The  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile 
inhabit  most  of  the  rivers.  At  Limpopo  I  killed 
a  crococodile  measuring  thirteen  and  a  half  feet 
locig.  Tawny  lions  with  light  manes  are  nomer- 
in  the  east  of  Machouna-land ;  they  measure  from 
ci^t  to  ten  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  Two  of  my  hunting  friends  have  made  me 
a  present  of  a  lioness's  skin  measuring  nine  feet, 
and  a  lion's  skin  measuring  ten  and  a  half  feet 
long.  There  are  six  or  seven  species  of  leopards 
or  panthers,  but  no  tigers.  The  largest  leopard's 
skin  measures  nine  feet.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
^&z,  and  two  of  hyenas,  the  largest  as  big  as  a 
Newfonndland  dog.  These  marauders  pester  us 
night  after  night  in  spite  of  our  dogs,  having 
a»tr<qrcd  several  with  poison.  The  elephant, 
TOch  threatens  to  become  extract,  inhabits  the 
marshes  and  the  plains.    Some  of  the  tusks  that  I 


have  seen  weighed  iiolbs.  each.  The  ivory  is 
sold  there  at  seven  shillings  per  pound,  but  the 
natives  dispose  of  it  for  a  less  sum.  Ostriches 
abound  in  the  high  plateaus  of  MachoU^naland ; 
on  the  Chacha,  and  in  the  desert  of  Kalahari.  I 
have  seen  eleven  together  in  the  bed  of  the  Chacha. 
Numerous  varieties  of  monkeys,  some  six  feet 
in  height,  haunt  the  forests,  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  the  rocks.  At  the  Uarico  and  on  the  • 
Limpopo,  I  used  to  amuse  myself  hunting 
monkeys  ;  but  having  killed  one  of  them  one  day, 
I  felt  so  sorry  that  1  gave  up  this  kind  of  pas- 
time. 

Of  birds,  too,  there  is  quite  a  variety;  but 
they  fall  short  in  the  matter  of  rich  plumage.  Nor 
has  any  African  bird  a  song  to  be  compared  with 
the  nightingale.  Even  the  swallow  is  mute ;  and 
seems  to  grieve  for  its  absent  country.  There  are 
seven  species  of  swallow— the  martin  being  the 
only  European  variety.  You  meet  with  no  less 
than  600  kinds  of  serpent  from  the  boa  and  the 
python  to  the  night^adder.  I  have  seen  only  twa 
men  bitten,  and  they  recovered.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  is  arid  and  sad ;  micaceous 
and  quartzsand  superabound.  Granite  emerges 
in  three  lines  from  south-west  to  north-east. 
Basalt  lime,  chalk  and  Coal  present  themselves  in 
succession. 

The  trade  in  ivory,  ostrich-feathers,  hides  and 
skins  is  still  extensive,  though  on  the  decline.  The 

Crice  keeps  up  of  wild  ostrich-feathers ;  but  the 
irds,  and  the  elephants,  also,  are  disappearing.. 
Mr.  Frederick  Selons,  alone,  from  1877  to  1880, 
killed  twenty  elephants,  twelve  rhinoceros,  four 
hippopotami,  eighteen  giraffes,  100  bu&loes^ 
forty-eight  zebras,  three  ostriches,  thirteen  lions, 
three  hyenas,  and  548  antelopes.  In  1881,  besides  ' 
other  animals,  he  killed  eight  lions.  The  three 
sons  of  our  neightMur  Lea,  killed  last  year  ninety-^ 
eight  glraffies,  and  forty-eight  buffaloes.  When 
we  remember  that  from  ten  to  twelve  hunters 
slaughter  similar  amounts,  besideis  those  killed 
by  the  14,000  blacks  of  the  country,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  game  is  becoming  extinct  here.  One  of  the 
five  or  six  merchants  of  Matabeleland,  in  his  third 
consignment  for  1879,  sent  off  a  quantity  of  ivory, 
the  tusks  of  no  fewer  than  440  elephants. 

In  less  than  fifty  years,  the  south,  as  fa^  as 
Limpopo,  has  been  totally  cleared  of  giraffes,  ele- 
phants, rhinoceros,  ostriches,  lions,  and  almost  of 
hyenas  and  hippopotami.  In  twenty  years  time, 
there  will  scarcely  be  one  left  south  of '  the  Zam- 
bezi. 

As  to  the  tsetse,  the  kind  of  fly  which  is  so 
destructive  to  cattle  and  horses,  it  is  found  onl/ 
within  the  tropic  zones.  J*  C. 


A  POLICE  magistrate  is  questioning  a  triamp 
whose  bearing  indicates  that  he  has  seen  better 
days :  *'  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  a  gentle- 
man," he  remarks.  •*  Yes,  sir,"  says  the  prisoner 
with  a  sigh,  <'once,  sir,  I  was  worth  several 
millions."  "  Gambled,  eh  ?  "  "  No,  sit." 
"  Squandered 'it  in  drinking  or  riotous  living, 
eh  ?  "  '*  No,  sir."  "  Then  to  what  vice  were  you 
addicted i"    " Friendship,  sh:." 
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T.HE    I^AMP. 


SAVED    BY   A   DREAM. 


EVERAL  years  ago  I  resided  io  a 
wild,  mountaioous,  and  rather  lonely 
ref^ion. 

There  was  a  railroad  but  a  few  rods 
in  front  of  my  door,  and  a  station 
and  a  village  about  a  mile  to  the  west. 

The  nearest  station  to  the  east  was  about  ten 
cniles  distant. 

1  moved  to  the  place  with  my  young  wife  late  in 
the  autumn,  and  about  the  first  of  the  following 
Match  I  was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever,  and  was 
sick  for  about  a  month. 

As  soon  as  I  got  strong  enough  to  sit  up,  and 
walk  a  little,  I  told  my  wife  she  had  better  go  and 
<visit  her  brother,  who  lived  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
«ast  of  us. 

She  hesitated  about  leaving  me,  fearing  I  might 
deed  her  care ;  but  alter  waiting  a  few  days,  and 
seeing  that  I  continued  to  regain  my  health  and 
strength,  she,  one  pleasant  morning  about  the 
middle  of  April,  started,  intending  to  be  gone  be- 
tween one  and  two  weeks. 

.  The  weather  for  about  a  week  alter  my  wife  left 
a^  was  dry  and  pleasant. 

On  very  warm  and  pleasant  days  I  would  ven- 
ture to  take  a  short  walk  in  the  forests  near  by. 

One  day  I  exercised  a  little  bevond  my  strength, 
and  felt  quite  tired  at  night,  ana  lay  awake  a  lonr 
time.  At  last  I  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  and 
dreamed  a  very  curious  and  startling  dream. 

I  seemed  to  have  gone  forward  into  the  future  a 
couple  of  days.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  heavv 
rain  had  beep  falling  the  most  of  the  day,  and  all 
of  the  day  before,  but  the  evening  was  clear  and 
|>leasant  and  not  very  dark,  though  the  moon  was 
Qot  shining.  I  seemed  to  be  walking  along  the 
railroad  track  towards  the  east.  I  first  passed 
through  a  piece  of  woods  about  half  a  mile  wide ; 
then,  for  about  a  mile,  through  a  cleared  field 
•containing  a  couple  of  farm-houses,  one  inhabited 
and  the  other  deserted.  I  then  entered  another 
wood,  and,  after  walking  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  I  came  to  a  stream  greatly  swollen  by  rain, 
which  had  weakened  the  railroad  bridge  so  much 
that  the  passenger  train,  in  attempting  to  cross, 
bad  broken  it  down,  and  the  bridge  and  carriage 
•completely  wrecked,  were  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream,  except  portions  that  were  floating  down. 
Some  of  the  passengers  la^  dead  Or  dying  among 
the  ruins,  some  were  floating  in  the  water,  and  a 
few  were  clin^ng  to  the  trees  and  bushes  on  the 
shore.  It  was  a  fearful  and  heart-rending  sight. 
Although  it  was  night,  I  seemed  to  see  all  these 
things  very  distinctly,  and  can  well  remember  my 
feelings  as  I  surveyed  the  scene. 

While  vieiring  the  ladies  in  the  water,  I 
suddenly  caugh  sight  of  the  mangled  form  of  my 
wife,  and  with  a  wild  cry  I  awoke.  This  dream 
made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind. 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  it  com- 
cnenced  raining,  and  continued  to  rain  throughout 
the  day  and  following  night.  I  felt  very  lonely  and 
4inea8y  all  day,  which  feeline  was  increased  by 
receiving  a  letter  firom  my  wife,  saying  that  she 
iniended  to  come  hone  on  Friday  night  by  the 
express  train.  I  retired  late,  feeling  mudi  worried ; 


and  to  add  to  this  the  dream  was  repeated,  ml 
even  more  distinct  and  vivid  than  the  first.  When 
1  arose  in  the  morning  the  rain  was  still  falUog. 
This  was  Friday,  and  therefore  was  the  day  on 
which  my  wife  was  to  start  for  hotbe.  There  wen 
two  passenger  trains  from  the  East  each  day,  one 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other  at 
nine  in  the  evening.  This  last  was  the  expiesi, 
and  the  one  by  which  my  wife  was  cooiBg. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  rain  ctud 
falling,  and  the  clouds  slov^Iy  cleared  away. 

The  dream  had  made  such  an  impressioD  onwj 
mind  that  I  resolved  to  attempt  to  nnd  the  streaa 
I  had  seen  so  plainly  in  my  dreams,  and  if  it 
appeared  at  all  dangerous,  to  attempt  to  stop  die 
train  before  reaching  it.  Accordingly,  soon  aler 
the  rain  was  over  I  got  ready  and  started.  I  hid 
never  before  had  occasion  to  visit  the  station  ii 
this  direction,  and  therefore  was  entirely  nsic- 
quainted  with  this  part  of  the  country.  Bot  I 
found  everything  just  as  it  had  appeared  in  my 
dream.  In  fact,  everything  seemed  as  natural  is 
if  I  had  really  been  this  way  before.  I  walked 
slowly,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  I  came  to  the 
stream,  which  flowed  rapidly  and  seemed  mach 
swollen.  But  the  bridge,  instead  of  being  bcoken 
down  and  mingled  with  the  broken  carriages  and 
mangled  passengers,  was  still  standing,  and 
though  its  timbers  looked  quite  old  and  weather- 
beaten,  there  seemed  to  be  little  danger  off  acci- 
dent l^  the  lighter  passenger  train. 

In  due  time  it  came  thundering  along,  and 
passed  safely  over  the  bridge.  But,  thoagk  it 
might  have  been  owing  to  my  excited  imaginatili 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  bridge  bent  ana  iM 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  train  in  a  manner  higUj 
suggestive  of  danger.  At  all  events  I  resoltedto 
wait  a  little  longer,  and  see  if  the  stream,  wfakii 
was  still  rising,  would  have  any  apparent  e&d 
upon  the  bridge.  I  took  with  me  a  lantern,  and 
also  a  thick  blanket  to  protect  me  from  the  da^ 
night  air. 

Shortly  after  sunset,  as  I  was  sitting  a  iewrsdi 
from  the  stream,  I  heard  a  loud  spladi,  aiA 
hurrying  to  the  bridge,  I  saw  that  a  portion  d^ 
bank  on  the  opposite  side  had  broken  away,tf> 
also  that  the  action  of  the  water,  or  some  cAs 
cause,  had  weakened  the  foundations  of  the  bodp 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion  of  the  track  vtf 
bent  and  lowered  enou^  to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  train  to  croto.  I  immediately  crotted^Ae 
bridge,  resolved  to  stop  the  train,  if  posiBiie, 
before  it  reached  the  bridge  and  certam  <)es^ 
tion.  I  went  on,  and  soon  found  a  place  whicb 
commanded  a  good  view  of  the  track  for  a 
considerable  distance.  I  lighted  my  lantern, 
wrapped  my  blanket  closely  around  me,  aodg 
down  to  my  wearisome  vigil  of  two  boors.  Stos^F 
the  moments  passed  1^,  but  at  last  a  few  oinatei 
would  decide  the  fete  of  the  train  and  its  honas 
freight. 

Soon  I  saw  a  light,  far  away  and  yeij  sosail  at 
first,  but  rapidly  ^win^  larger  and  baghter.  I 
arose,  trembling  with  exatement,  and  comoMSoed 
swinging  the  lantern  above  mjr  head ;  and,  u  the 
train  drew  near,  I  redoubled  my  exetttoot  w 
shouted  as  loud  as  I  could.  Onward  ciMtte 
train  at  a  rapid  speed.  It  was  a  time  of  taram 
suspense  to  me.    Should  the  engineer  feH  tP«t 
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my  signal,  or  not  tee  it  in  time  to  stop  the  train 
before  going  a  few  rods  past  me,  I  knew  that  no 
homan  power  could  save  it.  JOn  it  came,  and  just 
as  I  gave  up  ro^  exertions  and  stepped  from  the 
track  my  frantic  signals  were  observed,  and  the 
whistle  was  sounded.  The  train  was  quickly 
stopped,  and  I  then  informed  the  engineer  and 
coDOuctdr  of  the  danger  ahead,  while  the  frightened 
passengers  left  the  carriages  and  gathered  around 
nie. 

Ainong  the  passengers  I  found  my  wife,  not 
mangled  and  lifeless,  but  alive  and  well,  though 
somewhat  frightened  and  a  good  deal  surprised  at 
seeing  me. 

The  train  was  backed  to  the  station  it  had  just 
left,  from  which  telegrams  were  sent  to  warn  all 
other  trains  Of  the  danger. 

In  the  morning  my  wife  and  I  started  for  home. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  explain  this 
dream,  which  was  certainly  a  remarkable  one ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  this  dream  was  the  means 
of  saving  many  human  lives  from  a  sodden  and 
most  terrible  death. 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE  AND 

TIMES.* 


HIS 


|T  is  a  pleasing  task  to  trace  the  early 
history  of  such  a  man  as  Thomas 
More.  At  ten  years  of  age  the  pre- 
cocious boy  l>ecame  a  page  to 
Cardinal  Morton,  in  whose  palace  he 
itceived  his  early  education.  He  is  described  at 
til  period  as  a  "  very  graceful,  witty,  and  intelli- 
mt  boy."  While  amoi^gst  the  cardinal's  house- 
oold  he  was  often  engaged  in  dramatic  perform- 
ances, and  read  Latin  fluently  at  ten  years  of  age. 
His  quickness  and  readiness  of  reply,  and  the 
or^nality  of  his  genius,  made  him  an  object  of 
general  admiration.  "  Whoever  lives  to  see  it,*' 
observed  Cardinal  Morton,  "  will  find  this  most 
intelligent  boy  a  very  rare  man."  The  "little 
page*^  was  much  attached  to  the  amiable 
carahial,  who  spoke  to  him  on  every  subject  of 
interest  to  a  young  pupil. 

The  future  chancellor  was  the  only  son  of  Sir 
John  More,  Lord  Chief- Justice  of  England,  by  his 
nrst  wtfie,  Mary  Hancombe.  He  was  bom  some 
time  in  the  year  1480  at  his  father's  town-house  in 
Milk  Street,  in  the  olden  part  of  London.  He 
was  for  some  time  a  pupil  of  Nicholas  Holt  at 
S.  Anthony's  School,  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
which  bore  the  highest  reoutation  of  any  academy 
then  in  London,  and  produced  several  celebrated 
men,  amongst  whom  was  that  most  excellent  pre 
late,  Nicholas  Heath,  subsequently.  Archbishop  of 

*Tbit  paper  from  Mr.  Burke,  who  bat  been  et  work  for 
many  jcars  in  bit  retearcbet  at  the  Slate  Paper  Office,  it 
timely.  Sir  Thomat  More,^  alone  with  Cardinal  Fitber,  b 
amonc  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  w  o  died  for  the  faith  in 
England  from  15)5  to  x68i.  Of  thete  8s  were  laymen:  X71 
secular  prieetst  38  Jetnita;  x8  Cartbntian  monkt;  14  Bene- 
dictine numkt;  14  Francitcan  friart;  t  Anguttinian  friar;  1 
Biidfnttine ;  3  fCnightt  of  S.  John  of  Jemaalem  (or  Hotpiullers), 
besides  Cardinal  Fisher  and  Archbishop  Oliver  Plnnket  and  five 


York  and  lord  chancellor  of  England.*  The 
notable  Dean  CoUett  also  commenced  his  studies* 
at  Holt's  school.  Roger  Ascham  has  related 
some  pleasant  anecdotes  of  the  pupils  who  figured 
at  Holt's  establishment. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  More  entered  Oxford 
University,  where  he  studied  for  some  years.  At 
this  university,  it  is  stated,  he  won  the  esteem  of 
"young  and  old."  He  studied  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  industry,  and  *'  his  piety "  says  a 
contemporary,  "made  the  lukewarm  believers 
ashamed."  He  wished  very  much  to  become  a 
Franciscan  friar,  but  his  father  desired  that  he 
should  be  a  lawyer.  With  reluctance  he  obeyed 
his  father's  command.  He  quitted  his  Greek  and 
Latin  studies  at  Oxford,  and  the  company  of  his^ 
learned  tutor,  Groceyn,  and  became  a  law-student 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  When  a  law-student  he  fre- 
quently went  to  hear  the  eloquent  sermons  of  his 
old  confessor,  Dean  Collett ;  he  likewise  visited 
the  Carthusian  Fathers  once  a  week.  As  a  law- 
yer he  sprang  forward  at  once  in  his  profession. 
The  general  opinion  of  the  public  was  to  the 
"  efifect  that  Maister  More  would  never  betray  hi» 
clients."  Lawyers  and  attorneys  in  those  times 
were  considered  as  "  very  doubtful  in  regard  to 
honour  and  honesty."  While  employed  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  law  More  had  not  de- 
serted the  literary  path  in  which  he  had  5rst 
delighted.  He  improved  himself  in  all  the  learn- 
ing then  attainable ;  he  associated  with  the  most 
eminent  and  intellectual  men  of  his  time ;  he  kept 
up  a  constant  correspondence  with  Erasmus.  He 
even  found  leisure  for  literary  composition.  The 
"  History  of  Richard  IlL  "  is  published  among 
his  works,  but  some  eminent  Cambridge  scholars 
have  raised  doubts  as  to  whether  he  was  really 
the  author  of  this  work,  which  is  attributed  to 
Cardinal  Morton;  that  it  was  written  in  Latin, 
and  translated  into  English  by  More.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  cardinal  employed  youn^  More  in 
translating  Latin  manuscnpts ;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  More  would  not  put  forward  as  a  work  of 
his  own  that  which  was  only  a  translation. 
"  Utopia."  upon  which  More's  fame  as  an  author 
principally  rests,  is  the  history  of  an  imaginary 
commonwealth,  in  which  he  puts  forward  and 
advocates  some  doctrines  in  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion greatly  in  advance  of  the  age,  with  so  much 
force  and  liberality  that  it  seems  suq^rising  that 
the  work  escaped  the  censures  of  Henry's  despotic 
council.  It  was  written  in  Latin  and  pubhshed 
about  X5x6.t 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  both  his  father 
and  Collett  were  opposed  to  More's  taking  re* 
ligious  vows ;  still  he  frequented  the  society  of  the 
Carthusians.  Time,  however,  brought  about  a 
change.  So  More  made  up  his  mindfor  the  mar- 
ried state.  His  son-in-law,  Roper,  thus  simply 
relates  his  course  of  love: 

"  Maister   More  resorted   to  the  house  of  a 

*  Nicholas  Heath  was  the  last  Catholic  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England,  and  performed  the  legal  duties  of  announcing  to  the 
Houses  of  Peers  and  Commons  the  accession  of  Queen  Blisa* 
beth,  who  made  him  a  prisonar  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
character,  both  as  a  churchman  and  as  a  politician,  was  without 
spot  or  stain.  I  refer  tfie  reader  to  toI.  Hi.  of  the  "  Historica 
Portraits  of  the  Tudor  Dynasty  "  for  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Heath. 

i  See  Fott*  *'  Judges  of  England,"  to\  ii. 
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gentleman'  named  Colte,  who  resided  in  Essex. 
The  host  had  three  comely  daughters,  who  were 
possessed  of  learning  and  wit ;  and  their  father 
had  often  invited  young  More  to  his  hospitable 
home,  but  the  '  bashful  young  man '  did  not  come 
often ;  but  after  a  time  his  visits  became  frequent. 
His  mind  was  inclined  to  the  second  sister,  be- 
cause she  seemed  so  fair  and  otherwise  agreeable 
to  him.  However,  when  he  thought  over  the 
whole  affau:,  his  delicate  mind  and  critical  judg* 
ment  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a 
shame  and  cause  grief  unseen  for  the  younger 
sister  to  be  preferred  to  her  elder  one,  whd  was 
comely  alid  good.  So  he  altered  his  secret  inten- 
tion, and  framed  his  love  most  delicately  for  the 
eldest  of  the  family.  To  the  father  of  the  family, 
and  the  eldest  sister,  More  soon  after  made  known 
his  intentions,  which  were  warmly  and  joyously 
received  by  all  the  family." 

The  marriage  of  More  and  his  wife  took  place 
in  1505.  The'young  wif^  died  in  the  sunny  May- 
day of  her  domestic  happiness,  surrounded  by  her 
dear,  loving  little  children,  her  devoted  husband, 
and  most  uithful  friends.*  Three  daughters  and 
one  son  were  the  fruit  of  this  truly  happy  mar- 
riage. 

Some  twelve  months  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  Maister  More  contracted  a  second  marriage 
with  Alice  Middleton,  a  widow,  who  was  im- 
mensely inferior  to  More's  first  wife.  As  over  his 
first  choice,  so  over  this,  a  little  romance  is 
throwui  although  the  commonplace  Alice  Middle- 
ton  was  not  capable  of  eliciting  any  romantic 
passion  from  it.  Perhaps  she  had  some  property, 
and  the  widower  with  a  young  family  was  attracted 
by  her  purse.  It  is  said  that  almost  her  first  in- 
terview with  More  was  to  urge  upon  her  the  suit 
of  a  friend,  and  that  Dame  Alice  replied,  **  Wetl, 
good  Maister  More,  if  you  pleaded  before  me  for 
yourself  J  assure  you  that  you  would  have  far 
more  success."  More  informed  his  friend  of  what 
occurred,  and  the  gentleman,  not  being  "  over  in 
love"  with  the  widow  or  her  purse,  retired  from 
the  scene,  and  in  a  few  weeks  later  Alice  Middle- 
ton,  the  "  mere  housewife,"  became  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  greatest,  the  most  amiable,  and  the 
roost  excellent  men  that  England  had  produced  in 
that  age  of  imperfection  and  dishonesty. 

Maister  More  first  appeared  as  a  popular 
speaker  in  the  Commons  1504  when  Henry  VII. 
^manded  a  subsidy  for  the  marriage  portion  of 
the  Princess  Margaret,  then  about  to  marry  the 
King  of  Scots  (James  IV).  More  objected  to  the 
sum  demanded  ;  the  House  adopted  his  amend- 
ment, and  the  king  had  the  mortification  to  find 
himself  defeated.  Maister  Taylor,  one  of  the 
king's  Privy  Chamber,  went  immediately  from  the 
House  and  told  his  sovereign  lord  ''  that  a  beard- 
less boy  had  disappointed  him  of  all  his  expecta- 
tions." f  "Whereupon,"  observes  Roper,  "the 
king  conceived  great  indignation  against  More, 
and  could  not  feel  satisfied  until  he  had  in  some 
way  revenged  it."    More  retired  from  public  life 

•  MS.  Diary  of  Bertha  CUtbaroe,  the  achool-fellow  aad  early 
companion  of  MistreM  More  when  at  the  convent  of  God«towe. 
Bertha  Clitheroe  is  unknown  to  posterity,  yet  the  was  one  of  the 
most  true-hearted  maids  that  appeared  apon  the  scene  in  those 
troabled  times. 

t  Koper*s  "  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More." 


after  this  event,  for  he  received  a  warning  €ran 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  the  effect  that  be 
*'had  highly  insulted  the  king  and  the  lojil 
family."  He  was  only  twenty-mur  jrears  of  i%t 
at  this  period.  He  went  to  the  Continent  lor  a 
time;  then  returned  and  gave  himself  up  to 
classical  study  down  to  the  death  of  Henry  YIL, 
when  he  resumed  his  labours  as  a  lawyer.* 

In  150Q.  Maister  More  was  introduced  tstbe 
king  by  Wolsey  "  as  a  very  rising  lawyer."  ffis 
professional  income  at  this  time  was  about  ii^ 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  equal  to  a  iq 
large  sum  at  the  present  day.    The  king  wished 
him  to  give  up  the  law  for  politics  and  take  ofia 
under  the  crown,  but  he  could  not  see  his  wiyto 
such  a  policy.    He  was  about  this  time  ei^agcd 
in  a  suit  in  which  the  Pope  was  the  plaintiff  and 
the  King  of  England  the  defendant.    The  nents 
of  the  case  were  these :  A  ship  belonging  to  tbe 
Pontiff  having  been  seized  at  Southampton  as  for- 
feited to  the  crown  for  a  breach  of  the  Uwof 
nations,  the  Pope's  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Loodmi 
instituted  proceedings  to  obtain  restitution,  and 
retained  More  as  an  advocate,  "at  which  time 
there  could  none  of  our  law  be  found  so  meet  to 
be  of  counsel."    The  hearing  was  in  the  Star 
Chamber  before  the  chancellor  and  other  judges. 
To  plead  against  the  crown  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  before  such  judges,  was  a  delicate  matter ; 
and  some  persons  of  legal  knowledge  looked  opoo 
More's  pleading  as  hopeless,  if  not  dangems. 
Maister  More  displayed  much  firmness,  aad  his 
arguments   were  considered   by  the  court  coo* 
elusive ;  the  lord  chancellor  pronounced  jndgneot 
in  favour  of  More  client.    This  case  brought  More 
prominently  before   the   public.    The  king  was 
present  at  the  trial,  and,  instead  of  indulging  in 
anger  against  Maister  More,  he  joined  the  general 
acclaim  by  offering  his  praise  to  the  Pope's  good- 
sel  for  the  abilitity  with  which  he  argued  tbe 
case.    Shortly  after   More   visited  the  kine  ft 
Greenwich,  which  was  the  commencement  of  bis 
intimacy — and,  I  may  add,  his  future  trooUei 
More  was  made  Master  of  the  Bequests,  kni^lei 
and  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor.f    About  this  fe 
(15 14)  Sir  Thomas  More  took  up  his  resideicttf 
Chelsea,  where  he  was  visited  by  the  vittfci 
England  and  the  Continent.  The  next  stq>  io  pH>^ 
motion  was  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commoia^ 
The  Commons  felt  delight  and  honour  in  noniu* 
ting  him,  and  the  king  assured  them  that  th^ 
had  made  a  choice  of  which  he  highly  approw* 
Whilst  speaker  he  upheld  the  house  and  its  privi- 
leges— a  very  difficult  task  in  those  days. 

According  to  Erasmus,  Wolsey  "  rather  feared 
than  loved  More."  The  cardinal  wished  him  to 
fill  the  office  of  a  foreign  minister ;  he  did  «J 
wish  him  to  be  much  about  court.    But  More  bad 

•  Lord  Campbell's  '*  Bnglisk  Chancellors,"  nO.  i. 

f  Kopcr's  **Ltfe  of  Sir  Tlioius  More";  Lonl  CsavbcITi 
"  Englisb  Chancellors/'  vol.  i. 

X  From  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  Mire  till  the  period  si  & 
revolution  of  i68S  the  Speakership  of  the  Ciwimow  ^ms  heW> 
with  two  exceptions,  by  lawyers.  If  those  lawyeis  fcsd  bees 
honest  men  the  conntry  might  have  bees  gainers  firam  the  o«- 
stant  presence  of  educated  gentlemen  ^'eatfiar  over  ikce 
deliberations.  Bnt  honesty  was  the  very  thing  they  cand  fifsk 
about.  The  Speaker  "  received  presents"  after  the  fiAta d 
I  the  king's  treasurer.  The  Speiknr's  saUiy  was  a  mmt  t<tf  %  hrt 
I  he  had  feei  which  were  kept  a  sncrtl. 
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a  demre  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where 
many  of  his  dearest  friends  were  located.  Wol- 
seyhad  no  friendly  feeling  for  him— far  from  it. 
TbomhiU  states  that  '*  the  grand  cardinal  detested 
More." 

When  the  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  More  by 
the  king  he  was  inducted  into  his  seat  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  "  after  a  noble  exhortation  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  well  to  the  chancellor 
as  to  the  people,  and  an  answer  of  the  chan- 
cellor. * '  No  previous  example  of  any  introductory 
address  on  such  an  occasion  occurs ;  and  the 
object  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  speech  seems  to 
have  been  to  justify  the  king's  selection  of  a  lay- 
man instead  of  an  ecclesiastic  by  enlarging  on 
the  wisdom,  integrity,  and  genius  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  the  extraordinary  abilities  he  had 
shown  as  a  lawyer.  More's  answer  was  honest 
and  becoming,  with  a  graceful  and  feeling  allu- 
sion to  the  fsdl  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.* 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  most  remarkable  man 
who  appeared  in  the  ParUament  of  1529.  In  that 
year  the  first  blow—although  somewhat  concealed 
—was  struck  at  the  papacv  in  England.f  Many 
of  those  ecclesiastical  marble  piles  of  magnificent 
architecture  stood  in  their  bewildering  vastness, 
containing  chapels,  cells,  and  shrines  beneath  a 
common  roof.  They  stood  often  in  defenceless 
solitudes,  guarded  by  a  feeble  garrison  oUnmates 
and  frequenters,  a  prey  ready  to  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler  whenever  he  should  come  up  against  them. 
Not  otherwise  stood  England  herself  as  she  had 
been  raised  by  the  counsels  of  former  ages— a 
^^  system  of  corporations,  of  guilds  and  fratemi- 
ties,  both  lay  and  clerical ;  of  societies  which  had 
<ntgrown  the  population  and  were  now  to  fall  in 
the  prodigious  redistribution  of  land  and  property 
^h  was  about  to  ensue.  The  religious  houses 
m^ht  be  empty,  but  they  would  have  con- 
l^ed  and  educated  the  multitudes  yet  unborn. 
The  corporate  bodies  were  a  vast  provision  for  a 
numerous  posterity,  but  a  provision  which  pos- 
terity was  never  to  enj<^.  The  Parliament  laid 
the  axe  to  the  tree  ;  yet  many  years  passed  over, 
Jifflidst  "the  hacking  and  hewing, '^  before  the 
Olden  Creed  was  dashed  to  the  ^ound--dashed 
to  the  ground  by  the  basest  and  vilest  conspiracy 
that  ever  the  perverted  machinations  of  man  had 
conspired  to  create.  The  fury  of  a  great  revolution 
fell  first  upon  the  church  ana  the  reli^ous  orders. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Dixon,  a  distinguished  Angli- 
can cleric,  takes  a  different  view  of  the  "  causes 
and  effects  "  of  the  English  Reformation  from  that 
put  forward  by  other. Protestant  writers  : 

'*  As,  to  what  are  commonly  termed  the  causes 
01  the  Reformation,  there  seems  to  have  been 
o^e  which  have  not  been  exaggerated.  Every^- 
body  knows  what  is  said  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
frost  of  ages,  the  corruptions  of  the  old  system, 
the  influence  of  German  Proteistantism,  and  the 
explosive  force  of  new  ideas  generated  by  the 
revival  of  learning.  And  everybody  has  grown 
accustomed  to  set  the  old  against  the  new,  as  if 

^•"BnglUh  Cliaac«Uort,"  by  Lord  CampbeU,  vol.i.;  Fom* 

J'MJfw  of  England,  toLt. 

t  Tlie  ParlUmeat  of  1519  wu  called  the  **  Black  Pbltame&t.*' 
^Bf  to  the  first  attack  bebg  made  on  the  papal  power  m 
*»fUnd.  The  Parliament  of  Henry  IV.,  with  ita  "LoUard 
'**ttalioM,»»  Med  in  its  attack  open  the  chnrch. 


they  were  totally  repugnant  forces  which  simply 
strove  to  destroy  one  another,  ...  As  to 
German  Protestantism,  it  undoubtedly  had  a 
factitious  influence  in  England,  but  it  had  made 
no  deep  impression  upon  the  nation  when  the  Re- 
formation came  on.  There  was  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  dangerous  circumstances.  The 
ancient  nobility  had  perished  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  their  ranks  were  filled  up  by  a  number  of 
political  adventurers,  many  of  whom  were  amongst 
the  very  worst  men  in  the  realm.  The  new  peers, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  ranged  on  the  side  of 
the  party  of  innovation.  At  the  head  of  all  was  a 
monarch  who  was  more  completely  the  man  of 
the  times  than  any  other  person  in  the  whole 
kingdom— a  man  of  force,  without  grandeur ;  of 
great  ability,  but  not  of  lofty  intellect ;  punctilious, 
and  yet  unscrupulous ;  centred  in  himself; 
greedy  and  profuse ;  cunning  rather  than  saga- 
cious ;  of  fearful  passions  and  intolerable  pride, 
but  destitute  of  ambition  in  the  nobler  sense  of 
the  word ;  a  character  of  degraded  magnificence. 
Such  a  king  was  no  saie  guardian  of  the  rights  of 
the  realm.  .  .  .  T?iat  such  a  king  was  on  the 
throne  was  the  circumstance  above  all  others 
which  brought  on  the  Reformation,^^  * 

King  Henry  was  now  resolved  to  have  po  more 
clerical  chancellors.  When  he  selected  Sir 
Thomas  More  he  thought  his  selection  had  fallen 
upon  a  man  very  different  ftop  Wolsey.  More 
was  decidedly  superior  to  the  cardinal  in  legal 
knowledge,  in  political  integrity,  and  was  unbend- 
in  his  religious  devotion  to  the  See  of  Rome.  He 
did  not  disguise  his  opinions  on  the  divorce  ques- 
tion when  he  stated  in  a  very  delicate  manner  to 
one  of  the  king's  confessors  that  this  "  indecent 
affair  "  ought  never  have  been  paraded  before  the 
world. 

"  The  wittiest  of  moralists  and  the  most  moral 
of  wits,"  writes  Canon  Dixon,  "was  little  fit  to 
take  part  in  the  miserable  intrigues  of  which  the 
king*s  policy  consisted.  The  frankest  of  advisers 
could  ill  please  the  ear  of  such  a  despotic  prince 
as  Henry  Tudor.  But  the  author  of '  Utopia '  was 
known  for  tolerant  and  liberal  nrinciples.  He  was 
a  humourist  and  a  reformer.  He  was  the  writer 
of  the  first  great  original  book  that  appeared  in 
the  '  Revival  of  Learning ' ;  the  most  renowned  of 
Englishmen  then  living;  almost  the  most  renowned 
of  living  men.  The  countenance  of  such  a  man 
ma)r  have  appeared  desirable  in  the  changes  now 
beginning  to  be  meditated." 

The  Parliament  of  1529  was  decidedly  a  packed 
assembly;  and  such  is  admitted  by  Gilbert 
Burnet.  The  debates  in  the  Commons  appear  to 
have  manifested  the  bitterest  feeling  against  the 
clergy  in  general.  The  two  arguments  against 
the  Church  were— the  clergy  received  too  much 
money  without  performing  any  adequate 
amount  of  labour  ;  they  were  further  charged 
with  neglecting  the  poor.  The  latter  imputation 
was  proved  to  be  utterly  unfounded.  The  accu- 
sations against  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were 
sadly  true.  The  fees  exacted  in  the  Spiritual 
Courts  were  denounced  as  excessive.  And  the 
pluralities  became  a  standing  scandal  to  which 
every  honest  Catholic  objected. 

«  **  History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Abolition  of  the 
Roaan  Jarisdicttofi,"  by  R.  W.  DisOB,  M  A.,  vol  I. 
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The  Lamp. 


Sir  Thomas  More  took  office  at  an  unfortunate 

period,  surrouoded  by  the  results  of  former  mal- 
administration and  a  new  school  of  politicians  who 
were  as  daring  as  they  proved  to  be  unscrupulous 
and  dishonest.  With  such  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  church 
became  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  new  re- 
formers  of  religion  were  merely  a  gang  of  cun- 
ning thieves,  whose  real  objects  were  to  plunder 
■'  the  heritage  of  the  poor/*  whose  substance  had 
been  fenced  round  by  the  church  for  centuries. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  elevation  to  the  justice- seat 
was  not  only  very  popular  in  England ^  but  was  re- 
ceived with  general  satisfaction  by  the  learned 
men  of  foreign  universities.  It  is  only  necessary 
for  me  to  quote  one  or  two  sentences  from  the 
letter  of  Erasmus  to  the  pious  and  learned  John 
Zobius,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  to  show  the  feeling- 
with  which  the  appointment  of  More  was  hailed 
on  the  Continent.  Erasmus  writes  :  '*  Concern- 
ing the  new  increase  of  honour  experienced  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  I  should  easily  make  you 
believe,  were  I  to  show  you  the  letters  of  the 
many  famous  men  who  are  now  rejoicing  at  the 
appointment,  and  congratulating  the  English  king 
and  the  inhabitants  of  his  realm  on  having  Sir 
Thomas  More  seated  on  the  highest  justice-seat. 
Kings  and  judges  are  rejoicing  at  this  inlelU- 
geixce.'* 

K2o  &e  contimicd.) 


MOW  DOES  MUSIC   AFFECT  US? 


BHY  docs  dance  music  cheer  us.  and 
military  music  make  us  solemn  ?  A 
vague  sense  of  the  truth  made  a^sthe* 
ticians  answer,  for  well  nigh  two  cen- 
turies, *^  by  force  of  association/  *  If  we  ask  modern 
psychology  the  reason  of  the  specific  characters 
of  the  various  kinds  of  music,  we  shall  be 
answered :  '*  It  is  owing  to  the  association  of 
ideas/'  But  the  two  answers,  though  apparently 
identical,  are,  in  fact,  radically  different.  The 
habit  of  association  existed ,  according  fo  the  old 
theory,  between  various  mental  conditions  and 
various  sorts  of  music,  because  the  two  were 
usually  found  in  connection  ;  hence  no  explanation 
why,  before  habit  had  created  the  association, 
there  should  he  any  connection,  and,  there  being 
no  connectian,  do  explanation  why  the  habit  and 
consequently  the  mental  association  should  ever 
have  been  formed.  According  to  the  modem 
theory,  on  the  contrary,  the  habit  of  association  is 
not  between  the  various  mental  conditions  and 
the  various  styles  of  music,  but  between  menial 
conditions  and  specific  sounds  and  movements, 
which  sounds  and  movements,  being  employed  as 
the  constituent  elements  of  music*  give  to  the 
musical  forms  into  which  they  have  been  artis- 
tically arranged  the  inevitable  suggestion  of  a 
given  mental  condition  which  is  due  to  memory, 
and  become,  by  repetition  during  thousands  o1 
years,  an  instinct  ingrained  in  the  race  and  in- 
born in  the  individual,  a  Tecognition  rapid  and 
unconscious,  that  certain  audil^le  movements  are 
the  inevitable  concomitants  of  certain  moral  con 


ditions*  The  half- un  con  seious  beeora^  part  ukI 
parcel  of  the  human  mind,  that  jutt  as  certais 
mental  conditions  induce  a  movement  in  the 
muscles  which  brings  tears  into  the  eyes  or  a  knet 
into  the  throat,  so  also  certain  audible  nnovemeals 
are  due  to  the  muscular  tension  resuUmg  fr(>m 
mental  buoyancy,  and  certain  others  to  the  mii- 
cular  relaxation  due  to  mental  depression,  thh 
half- unconscious  memory,  this  instmct,  tbi*  in- 
evitable association  of  ideas,  generated  long  bete 
music  existed  even  in  the  roost  rudimentary  wA- 
tion^  carried  with  the  various  elements^  of  ptel, 
movement,  sonority,  and  proportion  into  1^ 
musical  forms  constructed  out  of  these  eleflMl, 
this  unconscious  association  of  ideas,  tbis  wt^ 
grated  recollection  of  the  evitable  cooiiecti«o  le^ 
tween  certain  sounds  and  certain  passif^is  ll  !l# 
one  main  cause  and  explanation  of  the  txprmm^ 
ness  of  music*  And  wh^^n  to  it  we  have  ildd 
the  conscious  perception,  due  to  actual  cmmm- 
son,  of  the  resemblance  between  certain  raw  ^ 
ordinary  speaking  accentuated,  between  cefttis. 
musical  movements  and  certain  movtrmentietftk 
body  in  gesticulation  ;  when  we  have  eomplftj^ 
the  i  n  St  i  n  c  t  i ve  recogni  t  i  on  ol  passion ,  whi  cb 
us  cry  or  jump,  we  know  not  why,  by  tti^t 
reasoned  recognition  of  resemblance  " 
utterance  of  the  art  and  the  utterance  of 
life,  which,  when  we  listen,  for  instance  M\ 
recitative*  makes  us  say,  **  This  sentence 
lutely  correct  in  e;f press i on /^  or*  **  No 
being  said  such  a  thing  in  such  a  10; 
when  we  have  the  instinctive  perception  of 
and  the  conscious  perception  of  imitation  j 
have  added  to  these  two  the  power  of  to»f 
harmony,  neither  of  them  connected  in 
with  the  expression  of  emotion,  but  both 
us,  by  their  nervous  stimulant,  in^nitclf 
sensitive  to  its  expression  ;  when  we  have  ' 
we  have  all  the  elements  which  the  musii 
employ  to  bring  home  to  us  a  deinite 
mind. 


"Where  you  ever  caught  in  a  s^jddena 
asked  an  old  yachtsman  of  a  worthy  < 
"Well,  I  guess  so/'  responded  the  _ 
"  I  have  helped  to  bring  up  eight  babies.*' 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 


The  EditAT  desirfw  Co  c^ll  Uw  a.ne&tii3iffii  ol 
folio  win;  niiei  refiuillDff  USS.  ^~ 

I.  Coatdbuiioai  must  %^  ivrittcfi   oft   ODi  i«da  sf  ^ 
only* 

■.  Each  conTTibutioD  Aiut  htAt  on  rikv  iirct  pair*  »b»^>''' ' 
ii%aie  and  addrett,  uad  %hm  coeditjv&ji  ixtt  ^*^  il  •  ^ 
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J.  Tn  no  ciK  C40  tbfl  EdUor  amdert&k*  ii»  taafc  M 
an  ofiirtiof]  up@a  tbo  EB^riii  or  defccti  di  |i««cu  or  iftMl 
mitt^d  10  him ;  nor  c*a  be  »p«cif¥  th*  rwixnit  «S«*  *•*  * 
Q.iieiice  bim  in  rejecbnff  4jojr  c&nmbiiiioB, 
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wrapper  Accuffip^fiic't  ihe  cantributioii^   C4*«  ^l^-jj^^ 
bave  tdcli    conttibutioD  do  If  potiwl   i»  ihm  «Mn0t  if  ^ 
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5«  When  ».  itAiiip4*d,  iddrcsed  Trmpp«f  ti 
will    rciDain   for   ftix    MOtifHS  «:£   tbe  oC 
obtain  a  t»le  Bpt^n    ^tppUcntfoiSt  cridtfv  . 
euelaiitiff  Addr«ft£ed  «rap|iftr.    Btyeftd 
tiDS  can  u«  eatcrLaiaed* 
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HT  ^ATEB  MY  LIFE'* 


"Fttf  tke  Twfw  h4<d  dbUEsei3  a  itreng  bold  oo  nsi,    lo  a  <•«  dayi  I  Wii  aoit«  well.**— J#6»«e«  fit*  J§H«r  of  0.  Fitt^mFald,  Eff. 

ILAIIlPLOlICiH'8  PYRETIC  SALINE, 

(which     is     EFFERVESCmG     AND     TASTELESS,    FORmNG    A    MOST    INVIGORATING, 
VITALISING,   AND   REFRESHING   DRAUGHT. 


IDrs.  PROUT,  MORGAM,  TURLEV,  GIBBON,  SPARKS.  DOWSING,  STEVENS, 
CARR  JACKSONt  and  many  ether  Medical  GentUmtn,  havi  given  unqualified  iistimony 
U  the  impQriana  of  the  discoi^ery  and  the  immense  value  of 

HIS  GREAT  REMEDY 


ftj  MMMticji  etemcBta  aott  ftMeetid  for  tb*  rMtoTation  and  mainteiiADCO  of  HmIUi^  with  ptflect  TifOur  of 
Bed;  and  Uisd. 

ft  j|fv<M  fniUflt  relief  i&  nEADACHE,    SEA  or  BILIOUS    StCKNESS.    CONSTIPATION.   INDI- 
GE5TION,   LASSITUD£j    HEAR  I  BURN,    and    FEVERISH    COLDS;    prer«nta    and  qukkly  conw  tb« 


m^M 

i!*^^^^*?-^: 


worn  fora  of  TYPHUS,  SCARLET  «id  otbw  FEVERS,  SMALLPOX,  MEASLES,  and  ERDPHVE  ot 
SXJN  COMPLAINTS,  and  vitrtoui  other  altered  coodittoDi  of  th«  blood.      It  u  tU  cara  (or  CHOLERA* 


O AITTXOll t  —  Of.  WIUdd    writes:    We  Ul  know  bow  sunch  rabMsh  U  put  Into 
1K«  matket  In  Imiutlon  of  it. 
In  P&tefit  GliSi-Stop{»ered  Bottlet,  t%,  6d,,  4s,  6d.,  tit.p  And  21s.  each, 

UMPLOUGH'S  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP. 

perfect  Lruxury.     Taken  effervescing  with   Pyretic  Saline  a  most  agreeable  Summer  Drink. 
Sold  hy  ail  Chcmisls  in  Patent  Glass-stappered  Bottles  at  is.  and  ^s,  (>d.  each. 

H.    LAMPLOUGH,    113.    HOLBORN    HILL.    LONDON.    EC 


tSTABUSHEO   ilit. 


IRKBECK       BAN  K  — 

Southaoiptoo  Buildtati,  Cbaacerj  Laae. 

ItfiS  p»r  CFNT.  INTEREST  «Uo«ed  on  DEPOSITS, 
%!•  eo  demaad. 

^ptr  CENT-  INTEREST  OB  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS 
ltd  CO  iht  minimum  moothly  balancfi,  mhtu  DOt  dfawB 

[.Bank  uedeftaltei  for  lit  Ciiitoiu«ri,  hn  of  Cli*rfe»  tiM 
yi  D«ed9,  Writitigi,  «nd  otber  S«cur!t)rs  tod  Valuablet ; 
jticra  ol  H<Ui  ol  Kxchtnge.  Dindcndi,  aod  Caupocg; 
Daicba.ie  and  iaIs  of  Stockt,  Sbair?,  and  Acnuittr}, 
fCr^dit  aad  Circular  Netei  itaar^d. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  wilb  full  paiticnUri,  post 
I  a^ic&laoo* 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCROFT,  Ifanaitw. 


The  Birkbeck  Building  Society's  AnnuJil 
Receipts  exceed  Four  MilUont. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 
PERMC 


ftt  IkM  Office  of  the  BIKKBECK   BUILDING 


r^c 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOR  PIV« 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH,  with  iamediato  potiet^ 
•lOB*  either  for  Paildinr  or  Gardeoing  purvoaei.  Apply  at  lbs 
Offic*  of  the  BIRKBECK  FR££HOU  LAND  SOCIETY. 

A  PaiQptI«t|  vritli  full  partictilan»  00  appticatioii^ 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROn*  Maaatat. 

SottibispiQii  BuOdisf  I,  CbaoceiT  Laa«. 


An  THE  PUREST.  CHEAPEST,  &  BEST  BITTERS  EVER  MADE. 

They     «rt    compounded    from    HOPS,    BUCHU,    MANDRAKE,    PODOPHYLLIN,     and 
ID£LION»  the  oldest,  best,  and  most  valuable  medicine  in  the  world.    Contains   all  the 
It  ftod  mo»t  curative  properties  of  all  other  Bitters,  being  the  greatest  BLOOD  PURIFIER, 
fVER  MMGVLATOk,  and  Life  and  Health  Restoring  agent  on  earth. 

No   Disease  or  111  Health 

I  pesjibty  long  ixisi  whsn  these  Bitters  are  used,  so  varied  and  perfect  are  ikeir  o^eratiom. 

TRY   HOP  BITTERS  TO-DAY. 
M&y  be  had  of  all   Olioiniats  throughout   the    Wortd»^QQT^ 


EETHAM'S 


pllYcerine 
i<^€ucumber. 

1*  th«  mo«t  pctf^t   EmolUrnt  Milk  *ot    i'K  I  .   and 

KKA17TIFVING    THK     SKIN     tVi^R     »■;  U 

KRfPS  IHK  ^KIN  .SUFT,  SiiUOlH,  AM>  arm* 

KQUGHNESS  KEDSKSS.  CHAPS,  IKKnAflON,  4c. 
and  preiervfft  THF  SKIN  fr  im  ihc  ^fffct*  of  PROS  1.  COLD 
W I  Nibs,  Jind  HAkD  WAlEK.ttjur^ctle-liial-j  t^iart  »n>  oth*r 
pr«|;>4.rBtiofi  f  If  *ppbed  aU<T  dancing  or  viaitlo^  H^-aUmJ  apart* 
ffiftnu  it  w<U  b«  found  drlightfaUy  cooUog  an  J  re6*ibiti^  Bollte*, 
t«.,  u.  bd,t  of  all  Ch«fBi»t»<    Free  tor  ji.  extra  by  ih«  SqU  Malt*r«^ 

at.  BESTHAK  A  SON.  Ch«atUU.  Chelt^ahim 


IBE 


VELVETEEN 

exsfOA  FAOS,    rAiT  worm 

£v«ry    Yard   of   tb«    Oecains    b«&rt    tb«    N»«i«  ' 
ftad  tbe  Wear  of 

I  EVERY    YARD    GUARAKTIID 

VAtterntt  Post  !>••« 

TH09.  WALLIS  *.  CO.,  Hotiio«if  VunvaJ 


The  Only  Absolutely  Pure  Dentu 
THE  NEW   TOOTH  PASTE  &  P0\« 
TOOTH  BRUSH  AND  MOUTH  WJ( 


MARIS  KOZE  writet:    I  have  much  pleaiur*   la 
■tatiDg  that  tbc  ODOKTOBAPH  U  a  moat  bixittUTtUL 
yrflparatioa,  mad  iiivalvaals  for  ctcjusioif  and 
pmerviai  tli«  l««th«  (•!'r>iif^) 


LILLU   LAKGTRY  writ«;    I  think 
|b«    ODOKTOBAPH    !•    KxciLLtnT   and 


SOLD    EVERYWHERE. 
Prict  If.,  t«.,  »  |t.  tid.    Pait  frc*  jd.  extra. 

THE   ODOXrOBAPH  COMPANY. 
Cammon  SmiiT,  BtButwoiiAH. 


All  in  Search  of  Health 

SHOULD   WEAR   THE 

ELECTROPATIIIC  BATTERY  BEL1 

Wbich  maiaUins  4  unique  reputation,  and  ii  aaiversillf  ^pprnved  by  tb«  Lea^iliiif  Phj'iiriatu  At  Uw  U*i 

and  Most  Effectual  Remedy  for 

SciATiCA.  Lumbago,  Rhrdmatbm*  Kidney  Derangement,  CoNSTn»ATia>#,  Loi^  of  K»i 
Deficiknt  Vital  Energv,  Epilepsy,  Paralysis,  Hvsteria,  iNtuoRsrioN,  !>it . 

aad  ha*  cured  some  of  th«  mott  ohoitinatt  and  diitrettiaff^  catef,  alter  all  Remediei  (fto^ralWj  itafi*  t^' 

itprodui^ei  IS  THE  BKST  TONIC  KNOWN  TO  SCIENCE. 

Propriktom^THE:  MEDICAL  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Lmn'ED  (51,  OXFORnSTlEfT,  LONI 

ETtry      Wan     and  Pl^Fir^^ 

Woman sutTrrmg  from       <^ -^"^^ ^^  ^\.wii.t.  t^-T  tor  ^  ^V.^*^.?^    whiU 

soy  of  the  jibove  aiI- 
ments    should  send  ^t 
lOtice    for    an     ELEC- 

Itropathic  bat. 

WERY    BELT,     and 

lobij^n   TcUef.    it    will 

|cc'it  you  lis.,  and  will 

iffbrd  you  more  salb- 

Action,  more  comfort^, 

•nd    more    speedy  re- 

lief  than  five  limes  that 

t«iiiouot    expended    in 


ce  lifl.,  PoEt  Free. 


NO    AnO_RZQOlRID 
WLLL  UAXr  FOH^ 


'^ir. 


:^T  7*^! 


■4Uja«iriLac»cijDrv fKn«Ti«ji«.  w< 


lAITKnv   K«^'^^?«I>ON,\\     will  forward,  po 


vati' 


•  ja-ixitia  v"»»I  ■  '  • '•^«i-''JWj  w.,  will  lorwird»  pott  free,  lo  aoy  part  of  i 
•^no7d'rin"7hrR;u"  I%'"T^^  ^^.°*f'  ^""^  *^'**"^^  Lady  or  GenlJein. 
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¥R  A  D  F  OR  D'S 

PATENT   "VOWCL"  A  I 

Washing,  Wringing 
Mangling  Machine 

Is  PERFECT  fjs  a   Wttjfter,  a  Hyiffger, 

and  a  AfangUr. 

See  "  Vowel  "  Tcs'iiBonf,  conuiDtac  the  rzp«rl* 

cnce  of  ovt  r  500  uiort. 

THaI  free,  c^rrt4^«  free,  fuU  tostruttions  (rec, 
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PRIZE    OR— VICTIM  ? 


TfmQmHi  ioit\l  tj^e  ^bil   (ine. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE    PRIZE. 

|UDWIG  FASNACHT  was  sitting  in  his 

studio  one  winter  afternoon  in  a  state 

of  deep  dejection.    His  elbows  rested 

his  knees,  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  he  was 

xing^  with  a  look  of  despair  at  an  unfinished 

750 


8 


picture  on  his  easel.  The  subject  was  a  martyr* 
dom.  A  young  man  in  the  full  flush  of  health  and 
strength  was  about  to  suffer.  In  the  fore-ground 
lay  a  cross,  with  hammer  and  nails— two 
executioners  stood  sullenly  by.  On  the  right  was 
a  statue  of  Jupiter,  with  an  altar  before  it,  on 
which  the  fire  was  already  kindled,  while  a  priest 

stood  before  it  with  ao  incense-jb 
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doomed  man  his  last  chaace  of  life  by  consenting 
to  throw  a  few  grains  of  incense  on  the  altar- fire. 
Ajound  the  youthful  martyr  clustered  his  firiends— 
his  father  with  his  grey  hair  dishevelled— his 
mother  with  her  face  hid  in  her  robe — ^and 
standing  nearest  to  him  a  youne  woman  of  great 
beauty,  his  wife  or  his  betrothed,  holding  out  her 
arms  with  a  look  of  beseeching  agony.  But  the 
young  man  was  not  looking  at  her.  He  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  cross  at  his  feet,  and  his  ear  bent 
to  the  lips  of  a  monk,  who,  with  shaven  crown, 
and  coarse  trav^el- stained  raiment,  was  evidently 
encouraging  him  to  win  a  martyr's  crown.  As  the 
picture  was  sketched,  the  young  man  was  in  the 
act  of  waving  aside  the  heathen  priest  with  one 
hand,  and  touching  one  of  the  executioners  with 
the  other,  as  if  inviting  him  to  begin  his  awful 
task.  But  the  picture  was  not  what  it  ought  to 
have  been.  The  composition  was  striking  and 
effective  but  not  harmonious.  The  colours,  Rood 
in  themselves,  did  not  go  well  with  each  other; 
and,  worst  of  all,  there  was  neither  strength  nor 
emotion  in  the  face  of  the  principal  figure. 

The  artist  groaned  aloud,  and  then,  rising, 
stamped  with  rage.  He  seized  a  large  brush  full 
of  paint,  and  held  it  over  his  work  as  if  he  would 
destroy  it  with  one  stroke. 

There  was  some  reason  for  his  exasperation. 
The  good  burghers  of  Munich  had  offered  5.000 
thalers  for  a  picture  which  should  be  judged 
worthy  to  occupy  the  place  of  honour  in  their  new 
council-chamber,  and  the  fame  which  would 
attach  to  the  winner  of  the  prize  would  bring 
wealth  in  its  train.  Nor  was  this  all.  j^or  the 
last  twelve  months  Fasnacht  had  been  madly  in 
love  with  Rosa  von  Aspel,  the  only  daughter  of 
the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Munich.  Peopfe  said  she 
was  heartless  and  a  fiirt,  but  Ludwig  o«i^ nothing 
for  them.  Her  Ijeauty  had  over-poweied  him,  and 
her  rank,  unknown  to  himself,  enhanced  her  worth 
to  him.  The  haughty  air  with  which  she  treated 
him  on  the  few  occasuuis  when  he  ventured  to 
visit  at  the  Von  Axffte^  mansion  only  added  to  his 
passion.  Now  Fasnacht  was  not  only  a  poor 
man,  but  one  of  humble  birth.  For  him  to  have 
aspired  to  a  daughter  of  the  "  noble  ''  class  would 
have  been  utter  madness,  but  for  his  art.  Already 
he  had  won  marked  success;  it  was  the  age  when 
a  ^eat  painter  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
pnnce  as  well  as  burgher :  if  he  could  really  rise 
to  the  eminence  that  his  art  could  place  within 
his  reach,  he  would  not  be  an  unworthy  husband 
even  for  Rosa  von  Aspel.  And  now  this  picture, 
on  which  he  had  spent  the  toil  of  months,  which 
was  to  be  the  test  of  his  power  and  the  foundation 
of  his  fortune,  and  the  winning  of  his  bride,  was 
a  failure. 

Fasnacht  threw  down  the  brush,  crossed  his 
arms  on  his  breast,  and  walked  gloomily  to  the 
window  which  overlooked  the  street.  It  was  a 
gloomy  day,  threatening  snow.  He  stood  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  with  a  gesture  of 
despair  he  cried  aloud  : 

**  I  would  give  all  I  have— all  I  am — to  make  it 
a  success !  " 

As  he  spoke  the  wind  sighed,  and  the  first 
fiakes  of  the  winter's  snow  began  to  fall.  There 
was  a  knock  at  the  studio  door,  which  Fasnacht, 
agam  absorbed  in  gazing  at  his  picture,  did  not 


hear.  The  door  was  softly  opened,  and  the  attist 
started  as  he  beheld  at  his  side  an  old  man,  dad 
in  tattered  clothes,  with  thin  white  hair,  acd 
piercing  black  eyes. 

''Who  are  you?  what  do  you  want?  exclaimed 
Fasnacht  impatiently. 

"  I  am  a  -poor  dealer  in  colours,  from  beyond  the 
Alps,"  said  thecM  man,  dropping  his  eyes.  "I 
have  ventured  to  come  to  offer  your  honour  some 
famous  precious  colours,  used  by  the  great  Italiu 
painters." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Fasnacht  with  a  sneer.  "Well, 
let  me  see  them." 

The  old  man  turned  out  his  wallet,  and  tk 
artist,  on  testing  one  or  two  of  the  coloors  was 
surprised  at  their  brilliancy.  When  he  lifted  lus 
head  from  his  inspection  the  old  man  was  gaziog 
at  the  unfinished  picture,  and  the  painter  thought, 
or  fancied,  that  the  stranger's  lips  wore  somet!ung 
of  a  sneer. 

"  It  is  good  work,"  said  the  Italian  critically- 
"  good  in  parts,  but  there  19  much  to  alter.  The 
subject  is  a  bad  one." 

"Are  you  a  judge  of  pictures?"  asked  Fas- 
nacht. 

•*I?  Well,  I  knqw  something  of  the  art.  Would 
you  like  to  have  this  "— touchmg  the  side  of  the 
canvas—"  what  it  ought  to  be  ?  *^ 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  Fasnacht  in 
astooialiment. 

''I*  was  at  the  window  just  now,  and  I  heard 
yoo  say  you  would  give  your  all — all  you  have,  and 
all  you  are,  to  have  this  picture  a  success.  If  yoo 
are  still  of  the  same  mind,  I  think  I  can  cany  out 
your  wishes." 

The  painter  glanced  at  the  wradow.  It  was 
closed.  But  clearly  he  had  been  overheard.  Ei 
laughed  uneasily. 

•'  Are  you  a  magician  ?  *'  he  asked.  "  How  cM 
you  read  my  thoughts,  and  see  what  I  want  it 
picture  to  be  ? 

"  The  picture  shall  take  the  prize,"  said  the« 
man  with  strange  emphasis ;  "  that  is,  if  yon  kefl 
to  your  words.  What  is  it  you  desire  ?  "  he  addd 
almost  fiercely,  looking  into  the  young  man's  &« 
•*  Look  at  that !  "  he  cried,  as  he  turned  to  a 
canvas  on  the  easel,  "  will  /to/  take  the  jwi^ 
When  you  have  failed  in  this  competition,  li 
what  words,  think  you,  will  Rosa  von  Aspdaosvc 
your  words  of  love  ?" 

The  young  man  started  back. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  How  dare  yon  tal 
of  that  ?  "  he  demanded.  ^ 

"You  will  sink  into  poverty  and  despair, la 
Rosa  will  marry  another,"  went  on  the  Itato 
without  heeding  the  interruption.  "Or— let » 
help  you  with  this  picture :  the  figures  shall  nau 
substantially  as  you  have  drawn  them.  Yoo  w 
win  the  prize,  and  with  it  fame,  wealth,  andRosa- 

**  And  on  my  side." 

"  Oh !  do  not  go  back  from  your  word.  « 
honourable  men  do  not  seek  to  do  that  I  only* 
the  usual  terras."  ^^ 

The  young  man  paused,  bat  the  temj^atkow 
too  strong  for  him. 

•'  Let  it  be  as  you  say,"  he  said  in  a  low, 
voice,  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

When    he    returned     after    a  .1«>^* 
wandering,  during   which  his  mind  bad 
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alttrnately  filled  with  a  savage  joy  and  a  horrible 
foreboding,  the  wintry  son  had  set,  and  the  snow 
yrzs  &lIiog  in  earnest,  Fasnacht  lit  a  lamp,  and 
approadhed  his  picture.  To  his  surprise  nothing 
bad  been  touched :  it  was  exactly  as  he  had 
left  it. 

"  Can  the  old  man  have  been  mocking  me  ?  "  he 
said  to  himself;  and  he  knew  not  whether  to  feel 
relief  or  disappointment  at  the  thought. 

fie  went  out,  and  dined  at  an  inn.  After  dinner 
three  or  four  of  his  friends  came  in  and  lounged  up 
to  his  table. 

"Well,  Fasnacht,"  said  one  of  them,  "you 
certamly  came  out  well  at  Herr  von  Aspel's  to- 
day. You  made  quite  an  impression  on  the  fair 
Rosa." 

I'  You  are  mistaken ;  I  wasn't  there  at  all.  Max," 
laid  Fasnacht  carelessly. 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  the  little  group  of  men 
followed  this  speech. 

"  How  well  ne  keeps  it  up  !  *'  cried  one. 

"  You  are  a  bom  actor,"  said  another.  "  Really 
you  should  take  to  the  stage.  Only  that  would 
0eao  giving  up  Fraulein  von  Aspel." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Fasnacht,  rather  stiffly,  "it 

eLses  you  to  be  witty.    I  assure  you  I  have  not 
n  near  Herr  von  Aspel's  house  this  week.". 

He  was  answered  only  by  another  burst  of  merri- 
ment, though  not  so  loud  a  one  as  before. 

"Very  good — wonderful  control  of  feature," 
said  another  of  the  young  men,  knocking  the  ash 
off  his  cigar. 

In  the  midst  of  the  laughter,  Herr  Fasnacht 
tomed  as  pale  as  a  sheet. 

"What  IS  the  matter,  Ludwig  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  " 
they^ked  in  turn. 

"Mt,"  he  answered,  as  a  horrible  dread  over- 
powered him«  *'  only  a  little  weakness.  Give  me 
««De  brandy." 

He  drank  the  brandy,  and  sat  silent  for  a  few 
aunutes.  Then  under  pretence  of  wishing  to 
l^eak  about  some  orders,  he  quietly  drew  one  of 
ie  men  aside. 

"Max,"  said  the  artist,  "I  have  not  been  well 
ttely.  No,  don't  smile ;  I  am  quite  serious.  I 
kave  been  working  too  hard,  and  it  has  injured 
Be.  My  memory  plays  strange  tricks  sometimes. 
I  forget  what  happened  only  a  few  hours  aeo. 
fow,  when  we  were  at  Herr  von  Aspel's  this 
iftemoon,  did  I  do  anything  eccentric  or  rude  ? 
)id  I  k)ok  as  I  usually  do." 
I' Certainly  you  did;  and  you  seemed  full  of 
pints,"  answered  Max  Baumgarten.  "I  must 
iy  I  didn't  know  you  were  such  a  clever  fellow. 
wh  Herr  von  Aspel  and  his  daughter  were  en- 
banted  with  your  wit,  and  so  were  we  all.  You 
ave  been  deceiving  us,  or  too  shy,  all  this  time." 
"But,  Max,  I  must  have  appeared  presumptuous 

-frivolous " 

"Not  at  all,  I  assure  you,  my  dear   fellow. 

our  manners    were   perfect.    But  what  is  the 

latter  ?    You  are  trembling  all  over  I  " 

"It  is  nothing.    Don't  speak  of   it,  my  dear 

lend.    I  shaU  be  well  again  in  a  minute  or  two." 

Ludwig  Fasnacht  sat  down,  drank  a  little  more 

^andy,  and  then  rose  to  go  home.    Of  one  thing 

5  was  certain— he  had  not   been  at  Herr  von 

spel's  house  for  the  last  three  weeks. 

At  the  doorway  he  was  confronted  by  a  child— 


a  little  girl  about  ten  years  old,  with  a  pale  sweet 
face,  crowned  by  a  halo  of  lovely  golden  hair. 
The  child  was  lightly  clad  and  was  shivering  in 
the  November  weather.  Her  bare  feet  pressed 
the  trodden  snow. 

"  Give  me  a  trifle  sir,"  she  asked  timidly,  hold? 
ing  out  a  trembling  hand.  "  I  am  very  cold— r 
cold  and  hungry." 

Yesterday  Ludwig  Fasnacht  would  have  seen 
that  the  child's  needs  were  relieved  before  he  went 
another  yard  on  his  way,  but  he  was  in  no  mood 
now  for  acts  of  mercy.  Her  timorous  appeal  fell 
upon  deaf  ears ;  her  shivering  form  woke  no  pity 
in  his  heart. 

"Out  of  my  way,"  he  cried  roughly,  as  he 
pushed  her  to  one  side. 

On  reaching  his  home,  Fasnacht  with  trembling 
fingers  lighted  a  lamp  and  opened  the  door  of  his 
studio.  The  colours  left  by  the  Italian  were  lyine 
here  and  there,  as  if  they  had  been  recently  use£ 
He  went  forward  to  the  picture  and  held  up  the 
light.  And  a  shudder  ran  through  his  limbs  as 
he  saw  that  now,  indeed,  the  work  was  begcn^ 
Much  of  what  he  had  done  was  painted  out ;  the 
drawing,  too,  was  altered,  and  some  of  the  figures 
had  been  made  to  change  their  position  ;  but  the 
artist's  eye  could  see  that  it  was  the  hand  of  a 
master  that  had  done  it.  The  new  colouring  was 
wonderfully  brilliant  —  doubtless  the  colours 
brought  by  the  Italian  stranger  had  been  used. 

As  Fasnacht  turned  to  leave  the  room,  he  met 
his  old  housekeeper  in  the  doorway. 

"Ah!  Herr  Fasnacht,"  said  she,  "you  should 
not  work  so  late.  I  have  seen  the  light  in  your  win- 
dow all  the  evening.     You  will  ruin  your  health." 

The  painter  said  nothings  but  hastily  went  out 
and  closed  the  door,  resolving  never  to  open  it 
a^ain  until  tiie  time  came  for  sending  up  the 
picture  to  the  judges. 

"  All  I  have— all  I  own,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, as  he  climbed  the  dark  and  worn  staircase  to 
his  bedroom  ; . "  and  what  a  price  to  pay  !  " 

It  was  some  days  before  Herr  Fasnacht  ventured 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Von  Aspel's  house ;  but  when  he 
did  so,  he  found  himself  most  graciouslyreceived. 

"  When  you  were  here  yesterday,  Herr  Fas- 
nacht—why  do  you  start  ?— you  promised  to  bring 
me  a  sketch  portrait  of  myself  next  time  you  came^ 
Have  you  forgotten  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  finished,  mein  Fraulein ^^^  replied 
the  artist. 

"  Ah,  well— why  do  you  look  so  sad  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sad  ;  but  it  is  a  gloomy  day,  and  I 
do  not  feel  well." 

"  You  have  been  so  gay  lately ;  we  all  thought 
some  extraordinary  good  foitune  had  happened  to 
you." 

Strive  as  he  might,  Herr  Fasnacht  could  not 
bring  himself  to  speak.  He  smiled,  but  he  knew 
that  his  smile  was  a  ghastly  one.  Presently 
another  visitor  came  in— one  of  his  rivals — and 
Rosa  immediately  transferred  her  attentions  to  the 
new-comer.  The  painter  sat  gloomily  in  a  comer, 
watching  the  coquettish  smiles  with  which  the  girl 
was  charming  the  yonng  officer  at  her  side,  and 
unable  to  listen  to  the  worthy  Herr  von  Aspel'^ 
efforts  to  entertain  him.    At  last  he  could  bea,r  it 

no  longer,  and  he  rose  to  go.  ^    ^  ^  .     .  ..  ,* ,  ..- 
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The  indifferent  air  with  which  the  Friiulein 
bowed  her  adieu,  said  plainly  enough : 

"  I  do  not  care  to  see  you,  if  you  are  sad  and  ill 
at  ease.  Be  gay  and  agreeable  as  you  were 
yesterday,  or  stay  away  altogether." 

But  the  touch  of  her  band  made  the  blood  thrill 
through  his  veins.  Every  day  after  that  he  went 
to  the  house,  and  watched  it  intently  from  the  out- 
side, without  the  courage  to  enter  its  doors. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  old  friend,"  said 
Max  to  him  one  day.  "  I  never  knew  such  a 
changeable  fellow.  When  I  met  you  this  morn- 
ing "  (Fasnacht  grew  cold,  for  he  had  spent  the 
morning  as  usual  in  a  long  solitary  walk)  "  you 
were  as  bright  as  the  sunshine  :  now  you  are  as 
gloomy  as  a  churchyard  on  a  rainy  day.  Where 
Have  you  left  your  fine  spirits  ?  " 

''Oh!  I  have  had  bad  news— nothing  worth 
mentioning,"  answered  the  painter  incoherently. 

"  I  am  told  Fraulein  von  Aspel  is  certain  to  ac- 
cept you,"  pursued  Max.  "She  refused  poor 
Eberhard  only  last  night,  you  know." 

*'  Ah  !  "*  exclaimed  Fasnacht  ;  his  face 
brightened;  he  clenched  his  fists;  and  a  look 
of  triumph  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  Don^t  look  like  that,  man  ;  you  frighten  me  ;• 
good-day,"  said  Max,  as  he  walked  away. 

Next  day  two  soldiers  came  to  Fasnacht's  house, 
and  demanded  to  see  him. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  artist  anxiously. 

*'  We  have  come  to  arrest  you,  sir." 

"For  what?" 

"For  striking  down  the  child,  of  course." 

"  The  child—what  child  ?  " 

*'  Don't  pretend  ignorance,  sir." 

Fasnacht  said  no  more,  and  followed  the  men 
to  the  courthouse.  The  magistrates  were  sittins^, 
and  the  case  was  called  at  once.  From  the  evi- 
dence of  several  persons  it  appeared  that  late  tlie 
night  before,  a  little  girl— the  same  child  who  had 
begged  from  the  artist  at  the  door  of  the  hotel- 
had  been  standing  in  the  street,  when  two  or  three 
horsemen  came  alon^  the  road  at  a  smart  trot. 
She  was  right  in  their  path,  and  they  called  out 
to  her  to  clear  the  way,  when  Fasnacht  darted 
from  the  side  of  the  street,  and  knocked  the  girl 
down  right  before  the  horses'  feet.  It  was  a 
miracle  she  was  not  killed. 

The  magistrates  sternly  called  on  Fasnacht  for 
his  defence.  It  was  useless,  he  saw,  to  declare 
that  he  had  not  been  on  the  spot,  as  was  indeed 
the  truth.  It  was  an  accident,  he  said ;  he  had 
meant  to  save  the  child— to  push  her  out  of  the 
horses'  way. 

The  magistrates  shook  their  heads  and  con- 
ferred together  in  a  whisper.  They  believed  the 
man  had  been  drunk,  and  had  hiad  some  dim 
drunken  idea  of  getting  the  ^1  out  of  the  way ; 
and  they,  therefore,  determined  to  discharge  tne 
prisoner. 

Fasnacht  left  the  courthouse  without  asking 
what  had  become  of  the  injured  child. 


CHAPTER    II. 

TWO  OF  THBM  ! 

From  that  day  the  artist  was  haunted  by  a  hor- 
rible fear.    What  if  he  should  meet  his  mysterious 


other  self  in  the  dark  passage,  perhaps,  that  kd 
to  the  studio,  ^en  the  light  which  burned  there 
from  sunset  to  midnight  had  gone  out?  Moce 
and  more  he  kept  aloof  from  his  feUow  men,  wan- 
dering by  loneljr  mountain-paths,  and  unlreqaeoted 
ways,  hiding  his  awful  secret,  and  longing  fortbe 
day  when  his  reward  should  come. 

At   last   the  day  arrived   for  sending  in  tlie 
pictures  for  exhibition.    It  was  late  in  the  daj 
before  Fasnacht  could  make  up  his  mrndtoetttr 
the  studio ;  and  when  at  last  he  did  so,  hefRsd 
everything  placed  exactiy  as  he  had  left  it  te 
when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  picture  on  the  easd 
he  started   back  with  a  low  cry  of  honor,  ud 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.    Nervinj^  lumsA 
with  an  effort,  the  artist  looked  once  more  at  ti^ 
canvas.    The  scene  was  the  same,  that  is,  the  per- 
sonages were  the  same,  as  before,  but  the  picture 
itself  was  entirelv  changed.    A  little  dood  of 
black  smoke  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  proclaimed 
that  the  offering  of  incense  demanded  by  the  Ui 
had  been  paid.    The  young  man  who  had  fn* 
merly  been  represented  as  turning  in  sorrow  froQ 
the  girl  who  was  beseeching  him  to  save  his  life, 
had  taken  a  step  towards  her  and  was  locked  in 
her  embrace— one  of  his  feet  rested  on  the  cross, 
which  still  lay  in  the  foreground.    The  father  ao< 
mother  were  liftine  their  faces  with  looks  of  ']<f 
fill  surprise ;  the  figure  of  the  monk  was  the  oo^ 
one  which  had  been  blotted  out.    The  martyr  m 
become  an  apostate.    The  whole  canvas  gloved 
with  colours  of  unnatural  brilliancy;  one  mM 
have  fancied  that  the  picture  lit  up  the  rooo  iS 
if  with  living  fire;  and  yet  a  subtle  hzmosfd 
colour  prevented  any  appearance  of  gariduKss. 
The  drawinjg  and  the  technical  skill  weie  i^ 
beyond  praise. 

The  picture  was  sent  in,  and  the  prize  of  5.000 
thalers  was  at  once  awarded  to  it,  in  spite  of  ik 
protest  of  an  old-fashioned  councillor,  who  ^ 
superstitious  dread  of  placing  such  a  paiotii|* 
the  council-chamber. 

Congratulations,  orders  for  pictures,  iovitatn* 
poured  in  upon  Ludwig  Fasnacht,  till  he  begail 
lOTjget  the  terror  which  haunted  him. 

Six  weeks  after  the  adjudication  of  the  pn 
Fasnacht  encountered  his  friend  Max  Bia< 
garten. 

"  Well,  Ludwie,  I  wish  you  joy.  She  is  «< 
tainly  a  beautiful  girl.  The  marriage  is  ^ 
Thursday,  I  hear." 

Fasnacht  took  care  to  hide  all  traces  of  oMno 
at  this  news.  Indeed  he  had  been  expecting  i 
some  days  to  hear  something  of  tiie  kind.       , 

*'  Thank  you.  Max ;  yes,  f  am  certainlv  toc^; 

"What  is  the  matter?    Areyou  mahanr? 

"Yes;  forgive  me— I  must  be  off  at  wice,   J 

In  fact  Fasnacht  could  not  contain  himsdf  4 
joy.  The  hour  of  his  triumph  had  come.  Tj 
da^s  more,  and  the  peerless  Rosa  wonid  he  ■ 
bnde.  He  rushed  home,  dressed  himself  ciM 
ftiUv,  and  set  out  for  Herr  von  Aspel's  boose. 

Rosa  was  at  home,  but  a  littie  crowd  ol  cj 
gratubting  friends  was  in  the  room ;  he  coon  1 
see  her  for  a  moment  alone,  to  pour  out  his  l^ 
pent-up  words  of  love.  , 

Next  day  it  was  the  same,  and  R<>s^*[ff7! 
intimate  by  her  cold  manner  that  he  *^8'^"J 
spared  her  a  visit  on  the  last  day  of  bcr 
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life.   A  frown  came  over  his  face,  and  he  sat 

moo^y  by,  hardly  listening  to  the  remarks  which 

were  oaade  to  him.    Happening  to  move  bis  seat, 

his  glance  fell  on  a  rich  set  of  ruby  ornaments. 
"  Who  gave  you  these,  Rosa  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  stared  at  him,  and  then  burst  into  a  laugh. 
"Whydoyoulaueh?" 

"At  your  pretending  not  to  know  your  own 
gift  Do  ^ou  think  I  am  likely  to  have  two  sets 
of  rubies  hke  these?  Papa  says  they  are  fit  for 
iQ  empress.  Ah,  Ludwig !  and  you  pretended  to 
be  so  poor  all  this  time !  ^' 

The  young  man  said  no  more,  and  soon  took 
his  leave. 

The  wedding  was  celebrated  with  much  pomp— 
the  bells  rang,  the  crowd  cheered,  banners  were 
hang  across  the  streets. 

"  flow  strange  he  looks !  "  said  a  woman  in  the 
crowd  to  her  neighbour,  as  the  wedding  party  left 
the  church. 

And  indeed  a  savage  unholy  joy  gleamed  in 
Fasnacht'seyes.  He  had  his  reward.  He  might 
shake  off  now  the  chill  fear  which  had  been  weigh- 
ing on  bis  heart. 

Herr  von  Aspel  gave  a  splendid  wedding-feast. 
It  which  all  the  leading  citizens  with  their  wives 
ind  daughters  were  present.  The  short  Novem- 
ber day  closed  in  before  the  feast  was  over.  At 
last  the  bride  retired  to  her  own  apartment,  to 
change  her  dress  and  take  off  her  jewels,  before 
leaving  her  father's  house.  Her  husband  accom- 
paniea  her  to  the  door  of  the  banqueting- 
toom.  Her  maid  was  out  of  the  way — making 
Berry,  no  doubt,  with  the  other  servants.  But  no 
Batter,  she  said»  she  could  wait  upon  herself. 

Fasnacht  went  back  to  the  company;  but  he 
mt  unaccountably  restless.  Making  some  slight 
<«caie  he  rose,  weni  back  to  the  corridor  out  of 
Much  his  wife's  apartment  opened,  and  paced  im- 
Mtfently  up  and  down,  waiting  for  her  re-appcar- 
fflce.  At  last  he  went  up  to  her  door,  knocked 
mdly,  called  his  bride  by  her  name,  and  slightly 
pened  the  door. 

At  that  instant  a  wild  unearthly  shriek  rang 
^ough  the  house ;  and  the  wedding  guests,  rush- 
fg  to  the  spot,  found  the  bridegroom  supporting 
is  wife's  head  on  his  breast,  and  restraining  her 
rms,  while  he  cried  loudly  for  help. 
As  they  poured  into  the  room,  she  rose,  with 
le  smile  of  idiocy  on  her  face,  uttering  some  un- 
itelligible  sounds.  Suddenly  her  eyes  fell  upon 
ir  husband,  and  for  an  instant  reason  seemed 
return.  She  then  sat  down  in  her  bridal  attire, 
oked  at  him,  pointed  her  finger  at  him,  uttered 
s  name  with  a  gasp:  "Ludwig!  Ludwig  1 
aw  /  "  and  again  the  awful  shriek  rang  through 
e  bouse.  Ludwig  rushed  from  her  presence — 
It  into  the  night,  that  cry  still  ringing  m  his  ears. 
For  hours  be  wandered  on,  without  the  least 
lowledge  of  the  direction  he  had  taken,  a  prey 
furious  raee,  remorse,  and  despair.  Even  if  he 
d  known  bow  to  retrace  his  steps,  he  would 
t  have  dared  to  do  so.  The  accused,  de- 
anclng  cry,  "Ludwig!  Ludwig!"  must  have 
en  remembered  by  others  as  well  as  himself. 
At  last  he  'sank  to  the  ground  through  weari* 
ss,  under  the  shelter  of  a  hayrick,  and  when 
>ming  came  he  rose,  stumbled  on,  and  as  soon 

he  came  to  a  pathway,  followed  it  without 


knowing  whither  it  led  him.  The  rage  and  horror 
which  nad  possessed  him  the  ni^ht  before  had 
passed  away,  and  a  deep  dejection  had  taken 
their  place.  His  passion  had  at  last  consumed 
itself,  and  the  bitter  ashes  which  remained  were 
all  he  had. 

•*For  what,"  he  asked  himself,  "have  I  bar- 
tered my  soul  ?  " 

As  he  went  tramping  mechanically  on,  he  heard 
a  voice,  a  thin  childish  voice  at  his  side.  He 
looked  sharply  round,  and  saw  that  he  was  pass- 
ing a  little  girl— the  same  child  who  had  begged 
from  nim,  ana  for  assaulting  whom  he  had  nearly 
been  sent  to  prison 

She  was  still  in  the  same  wretched  plight  in 
which  he  had  last  seen  her.  The  keen  morning 
air,  still  laden  with  frost,  chilled  her  slender  form, 
and  once  more  she  held  out  her  hand : 

"  Help,  sir  I  help  a  poor  child." 

Fasnacht's  heart  was  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
pity  to  which  for  the  last  few  months  he  had  been 
a  s^tranger.    He  stopped. 

"  For  love  of  Jesus !  "  she  added,  with  an 
a&zious  look. 

He  placed  his  purse  in  her  hand. 

"  Take  it,  my  poor  child,"  he  said. 

The  girl  seemed  transported  with  gratitude  and 
joy.  She  thanked  God,  and  wept  tears  of  happi- 
ness Then  she  seized  the  young  man's  hand, 
and  would  have  him  follow  her.  Supposing  that 
he  was  about  to  be  led  to  some  poor  cottage,  and 
exhibited  as  the  family's  benefactor,  Fasnacht 
hung  back ;  but  the  child  insisted  and  dragged 
him  along,  and  gently  forced  him  to  follow  her. 

They  left  the  lane,  crossed  some  fields,  and 
found  themselves  on  the  border  of  the  forest.  Still 
the  child  pressed  on  through  the  trees,  with  her 
half- willing  follower,  till  after  half  an  hour's  walk 
up  a  gentle  ascent,  covered  with  trees,  they  came 
to  a  ravine  or  cleft  in  the  rock  which  formed  one 
of  the  banks  of  a  river,  foaming  and  roaring  fa^ 
below.  Here  the  child  pointed  to  the  mouth  <u  the 
ravine,  and  in  a  moment  disappeared  among  the 
trees. 

Fasnacht,  imagining  that  he  saw  something  like 
the  mouth  of  a  cave  among  the  undergrowth, 
pushed  on,  when  suddenly  he  came  on  a  man,  tall 
and  gaunt,  clad  in  a  simple  garment  of  rough 
cloth,  which  reached  to  his  feet.  His  hair  and 
beard  were  nearly  white,  long,  and  untrimmed. 
His  face  and  hands  were  thin,  his  form  wasted 
with  fasting. 

"My  son,"  said  the  hermit  quietly,  "what  dost 
thou  aesire  of  me  ?  " 

The  artist  dropped  his  eyes  before  those  of  the 
old  man,  and  his  disconcerted  manner  showed 
that  he  was  hesitating  whether  he  should  go  or 
stay.  Gently  the  monk  laid  his  hand  on  the  young 
man's  arm  and  drew  him  a  step  or  two  onwards, 
where  on  one  side  of  the  rocky  path,  at  the  door 
of  the  cave,  a  rude  seat  had  been  hollowed  in  the 
stone.  Here  the  old  man  sat  down  and  waited. 
For  some  time  the  artist  remained  silent,  but  at 
last  he  gave  way.  and  falling  down  at  the  hermit's 
knees,  told  him  his  story. 

The  monk  sighed  deeply. 

"My  son,"  said  he,  "you  have  committed  a 
fe^ul  sin,  but  the  mercy  of  God  is  great.  Do  not 
despair,  and  you  may  yet  f^^^g  ^y<Hj^f^^^ 
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your  penance,  go  back  to  the  city,  and  bear 
patiently  the  consequences  of  vour  traffic  with  the 
Evil  One.  Take  great  care  ot  your  afflicted  wife, 
and  pray  God  constantly  for  her.  In  one  year 
come  back,  and  I  may  give  you  absolution." 
•  Weighed  down  and  weary  with  shame  and  con- 
trition, yet  with  a  lighter  heart  than  he  had  known 
for  many  a  day,  Fasnacht  returned  to  Munich. 
Rosa,  he  found,  was  hopelessly  insane,  but  no  one 
seemed  disposed  to  blame  him  for  what  had 
happened.  The  rubies  which  she  had  worn  at  the 
weddtng-feast  had  disappeared  ;  and  it  was  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  thief  had  terrified  her  to 
idiocy  by  his  sudden  and  dreadful  appearance. 
They  supposed  that  her  cries  and  gestures  when  in 
a  lucid  moment  she  caught  sight  of  her  husband, 
were  appeals  for  help.  He  took  charge  of  his  wife, 
as  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  and  nursed  her  with 
his  own  hands. 

About  this  time  it  was  noticed  that  the  brilliant 
colours  in  which  Fasnacht's  picture  had  been 
painted  were  beginning  to  crack  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary manner.  The  effect  of  this  was  that 
the  faces  of  the  figures  in  the  picture  acquired  a 
horrible  leering  expression,  as  if  they  had  been 
conscious  of  the  part  they  had  been  made  to  play, 
and  were  exulting  in  the  change  which  had  been 
wrought  on  the  canvas.  Evidently  the  beautiful 
colours  had  been  mixed  with  some  worthless  pig- 
ment. The  painting  was  utterly  spoiled,  and 
Fasnacht  found  himself  compelled  by  the  opinion 
of  his  fellow- townsmen  to  take  back  the  worthless 
canvas  and  return  the  amount  of  the  prize.  He 
had  no  heart  to  begin  another  picture. 

Within  twelve  months  of  her  marriage,  Rosa 
was  laid  to  rest  under  the  yew-trees,  and  on  the 
morrow  of  the  anniversary  of  the  wedding, 
Fasnacht  found  himself  once  more  kneeling  before 
the  anchorite  in  the  forest.  The  old  man  had  not 
long  to  live  after  giving  the  penitent  the  promised 
absolution.  Fasnacht  closed  his  eyes,  and  then 
made  his  home  in  the  hermit's  cell. 

John  Lets. 


TO   A   TIGRESS'    SKIN. 

Lie  there  upon  my  couch,  my  splendid  spoil, 
Golden  satin,  striped  with  velvet  black. 

It  was  a  sin  the  lovely  skin  to  soil. 
That  dazzling  clothed  thy  undulating  back. 

Yet  well  thou  knowest,  oh,  tigress,  fell  and  fair, 
Thou  nightly  snatched  young  calves  from  out 
the  fold. 
Leaving  heart-broken  mothers  mourning  there ; 
Nay,  once  struck'st  down  a  poor  man  weak  and 
old. 

And  once  a  little  child !  to  feed  your  young. 

Yea,  when  we  followed  you  on  foot  i'  the  grass 
Our  bullets  just— just— stopped  you  as  you  sprung  I 

You  very  nearly  made  mince- meat  of  us  I 

Yes,  till  a  sunstroke  made  me  fly  the  sun, 
I  always  liked  to  point  at  you  my  gun. 

To  slay  the  youn^  and  old  you  make  your  duty. 
So  we  make  our  devoir  to  slaughter  you,  My 
Beauty ! 

Cameron  Macdowall. 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE  AND  fflS 
TIMES. 


[CONTINtJED.] 

JT  has  been  stated,  upon  the  autlyidty 
of  John  Foxe,  that  Sir  Thomas  More 
was ' '  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Tek)(D* 
ers,  and  caused  even  little  boys  to  be 
flogged  because  they  adopted  b^ 
testant  principles:'    Speed,  Burnet,  and  Hose 
have  all  "improved"  Foxe' s  relation.    Mott's 
house  at  Chelsea  has  been  represented  as  a 
**  inquisition  jail,"  and  the  amiable  chancek 
"acting  the  part  of  a  gprand  inquisitor" ;  tlat 
there  was  "a  large  tree  in  his  garden  where  the 
reformers  and  other  valiant  soldiers  of  Ckrul 
underwent  cruel  whipping,  and  that,  too,  mdcr 
the  especial  superintendence  of  Sir  Thomas  Mon 
himself: ' 

Some  of  the  leading  reformers,  however,  describe 
Sir  Thomas  More  as  a  man  of  unquestionable 
truth,  kindness,  and  honour. 

Here  is  More's  own  version  of  the  nanatwe 
originally  furnished  by  John  Foxe  : 

"  Divers  of  them,"  says  More,  "  have  said  that 
of  such  as  were  in  my  house  when  I  wascbaDcelkr 
I  used  to  examine  them  with  torments,  caosi^ 
them  to  be  bound  to  a  tree  in  my  garden  aad 
there  savagely  beaten.  Except  their  safekeeping, 
I  never  else  did  cause  any  such  thing  to  be  done 
unto  any  of  the  heretics  in  all  my  life,  except  w^ 
twain  ;  one  was  a  child  and  a  servant  of  mineio 
my  own  house,  whom  his  father,  before  he  case 
to  me,  had  mixed  up  in  such  matters,  and  set  ut 
boy  to  attend  upon  George  Jay. 

"  This  Jay  did  teach  the  child  his  own  griewm 
heresy  aeamst  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  Ihi 
Altar,  which  heresy  the  child,  in  my  house,  bj* 
to  teach  another  child.  And  upon  that  poil 
caused  a  servant  of  mine  to  stripe  him  like  a  dil 
before  my  household,  for  amendment  of  hiw 
and  example  to  others.  Another  was  one  i»i 
after  he  had  fallen  mto  these  frantic  heresies,  sa« 
fell  into  plain  open  frenzy,  albeit  that  he  had  bed 
in  Bedlam,  and  afterwards,  by  beating  and  cflc- 
recting,  gathered  his  remembrance.  Beitt 
therefore,  let  at  liberty,  his  old  pervcrsioM  W 
again  into  his  head.  When  informed  of  ha 
relapse  I  caused  him  to  be  taken  by  the^^ 
stables  and  bounden  to  a  tree  in  the  streets  \xm 
the  whole  town,  and  then  striped  him  till  he  wixed 
weary.  Verily,  God  be  thanked,  I  hear  no  ban 
of  him  now.  And  of  all  who  ever  came  into  Bj 
hand  for  heresy,  so  help  me  God,  else  had  nwe 
any  of  them  a  stripe  or  stroke  given  them,  so  mncfl 
as  a  fillip  in  the  forehead."  • 

Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Reformati^ 
and  shocked  by  the  conduct  of  many  of  its  nws 
zealous  apostles  in  Germany,  More  becamedctff- 
mined  to  discourage  what  was  then  styled  tte 
'*  new  learning  "  by  every  legitimate  means.  d» 
"never  strained  or  rigourously  enforced  the »» 
against  the  reformers.'^  "  It  is,"  observes  E^ 
mus,  ' '  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  clemency  that  we 
he  was  lord  chancellor  of  England  nomaawwp* 
to  death  for  these  pestilent  dogmas,  whOeeonufly 

•  Roper't "  Life  of  Sir  ThooMS  Monw" 
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«t  the  same  oeriod  sufifered  for  them  in  France, 
Gerraany and  the  Netherlands."*  He  was  pre- 
leot.maDy  tiroes  at  the  examination  of  persons 
Charged  with  heresy,  and  concurred  with  the 
•oancil  in  sending  them  to  prison ;  but  he  could 
idoi>t  no  other  course,  unless  he  violated  the 
•listing  law  on  the  subject,  which  was  one  of  the 
^ling's  favourite  statutes.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
lesigned  the  Great  Seal,  and  was  succeeded  by 
fie  pliant  Audley,  that  heresy  was  made  high 
%eason  and  the  scaffold  reeked  with  innocent 
Uood.f  Yet  Audley  was  afterwards  the  earnest 
Kipporter  of  the  Reformation  wherever  or  when- 
ever it  suited  his  interests.  As  the  colleague  of 
Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  Audley  carried  out  the 
•chemes  devised  by  a  capricious  king  against  the 
fives  and  the  property  of  the  English  people. 

From  his  own  great  rectitude,  honesty,  and  piety 
Sir  Thomas  More  entertained  a  horror  for  every 
kind  of  vice.  He  sometimes  punished  depraved 
criminals  severely ;  but  where  he  could  perceive 
any  feeling  of  repentance  he  acted  in  an  opposite 
spirit ;  never  approving  of  the  sanguinary  criminal 
code  then  in  existence,  he  was  consequently  on  the 
side  of  clemency.  *  *  He  was, ' '  writes  Lord  Camp- 
bell, "  three  centuries  in  advance  of  his  age."  A 
passage  in  his  "  Utopia  "  is  illustrative  of  his  real 
opinions  on  the  cruelty  and  injustice  to  which  the 
wople  were  subjected  by  the  existing  statutes  of 
England.  He  represents  his  observant  traveller, 
who  had  visited  Utopia  and  describes  its  institu- 
tions, as  saying : 

"There  happened  to  be  at  table  an  English 
lawyer,  who  took  occasion  to  run  out  in  high  com- 
mendation of  the  severe  execution  of  thieves  in 
his  country,  where  might  be  seen  twenty  at  a  time 
dangling  from  one  gibbet.    Nevertheless,  he  ob- 
served, it  puzzled  him  to  understand,  since  so  few 
escaped,  there  were  yet  so  many  thieves  left  who 
were  still  found  robbing  in  all  places.     Upon  this 
1  said  with  boldness :  '  There  was  no  reason  to 
wonder  at  the  matter,  since  this  way  of  punishing 
thieves  was  neither  just  in  itself  nor  for  the  public 
good ;  for  as  the  severitv  was  too  great,  so  the 
remedy  was  not  effectual;  simple  theft  was  not 
so  great  a  crime  that  it  ought  to  cost  a  man  his 
life,  and  no  punishment  would  restrain  men  from 
robbing  who  could  find  no  other  way  of  liveli- 
hood,'^' 

More  was  of  opinion  that  concessions  never 
satisfy  an  unprincipled  faction,  and  history  gives 
«any  similar  evidences  down  to  the  present  time. 
As  the  policy  of  the  party  who  were  pushing 
forward  the  revolution  in  religion  and  property 
gradually  became  known,  the  conscientious  and 
upright  judge  felt  bound  to  retire  from  the  justice- 
seat  that  was  now  about  to  be  desecrated,  and  law 
and  equity  threatened  with  extinction  if  they  did 
not  become  the  fooststools  of  an  arbitrary  and  an 
unjust  monarch.  To  the  evident  disappointment 
of  the  king,  the  chancellor  suddenly  resigned  the 
Great  Seal.  The  Church  party  felt  that  some 
mighty  changes  were  now  at  hand. 

*The  Oennan  Anabaptitts,  who  became  lacb  a  scourge  in 
SaflaBd,  were  first  known  in  London  about  the  year  15*5,  after 
tb«  decisive  defeat  wbich  they  sustained  at  the  battle  of  Franken- 


t  Lord  Campbell's  "  Lives  of  the  EngHsh  C*:anceUors,"  vol.  i, 
P«  S4S ;  Fom'  "  Jnlfet  of  Bngland,"  vol.  v. 


After  consulting  Archbishop  Crnnier  the  kiag 
sent  for  Cranmer' s  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Audley, 
then  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Audley, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  and  Cranmer  were  the  private 
advisers  of  the  crown  at  this  critical  moment. 
Audley  was  sworn  into  office  as  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England.  The  Royal  Supremacy  was  the  first, 
question  raited  in  order  to  overturn  the  connection 
with  Rome.  The  question  was  delicately  touched 
upon  by  Sir  Thomas  Audley  in  his  interviews  with 
More,  but  the  latter  cautiously  evaded  the  expres- 
sion of  a  legal  opinion  until  the  king  demanded 
his  judgment  on  such  a  matter.  Although  pos^ 
sessed  of  but  a  limited  patrimony,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  surrendering  his  large  emoluments 
and  splendid  position  when  his  conscience  and 
honour  were  at  stake. 

As  soon  as  the  king's  council  had  arranged  their 
plans  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  offered  to  all  the 
public  men  known  to  be  conscientiously  attached 
to  the  Papacy.  Sir  Thomas  More  had  no  equivo- 
cation upon  the  matter.  His  opinions  were  placed 
upon  record  at  once.  He  was  soon  after  arrested, 
and  charged  with  high  treason.  His  arrest  caused 
a  profound  sensation  at  home  and  abroad. 

King  Henry  was  well  acquainted  with  Sir- 
Thomas  More' s  fixed  opinions  upon  the  question 
of  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  spiritual  matters.  So 
the  command  to  take  the  new  oath  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  order  for  the  headsman  to 
prepare  his  weapon.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  en- 
joying the  society  of  a  few  friends  at  Chelsea 
when  a  king's  messenger  suddenly  entered  and 
informed  him  that  his  presence  was  required  im* 
mediately  at  Lambeth  Palace.  More  ooeved  th& 
order  of  the  council.  At  Lambeth  Arcnbishop 
Cranmer  and  the  other  commissioners  tendered  to 
him  the  oath  of  supremacy;  but,  as  they  ex- 

?ected,  it  was  respectfully  and  firmlv  declined, 
hey  desired  him  to  walk  awhile  in  the  garden, 
that  he  might  reconsider  his  reply.  He  was 
called  before  the  council  again,  but  only  repeated 
his  refusal.  He  was  next  committed  to  the  Tower 
with  Bishop  Fisher. 

When  M^ore  was  committed  to  the  Tower  the 
constable  apologized  to  him  for  the  "poor  cheer 
the  place  furnished  for  prisoners  "  ;  to  which  he 
replied,  "  Good  maister,  assure  yourself  I  do  not 
mistake  the  cheer  ;  but  whenever  I  do,  then  spare 
not  to  thrust  me  out  of  your  doors."  For  one 
month  More  was  not  permitted  to  see  his  wife  or 
daughter,  on  whom  he  impressed  the  solemn  ob* 
ligation  of  not  repining  for  him,  declaring  that  he 
had  violated  no  law  and  could  never  acknowledge 
the  king  as  "  Christ's  vicar  on  earth." 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Cromwell,  and  other  mem'^ 
bers  of  the  council  were  sent  to  remonstrate  with 
More  ;  and  next  Cranmer,  who  proposed  to  argue 
the  merits  of  the  supremacy  statute.  The  arch- 
bishop, however,  failed  to  convince,  and  only  de- 
monstrated by  his  manner  that  he  was  a  personal 
enemy.  Almost  every  day  commissioners  or  spies 
visited  Sir  Thomas  More ;  but,  being  an  astute 
lawyer,  he  did  not  commit  himself  by  any  un- 
guarded expressions.  On  one  occasion,  when  his 
noble  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  came  to  visit 
him,  the  Carthusian  abbot  of  Sion  and  three  of  hisi 
brethren  of  the  Charterhouse  were  marched  by  his 
window  on  their  way  to  execution  for  not  accept* 
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isg  the  supremacy  oath,  when  More  suddenly  ex- 
dumed :  ''  Lo !  dost  thou  not  see,   Meg,    that 
these  hlessed  fathers  be  now  so  cheerfully  goinc: 
to  their  death  as  bridegrooms,  to  their  marriage  ?" 
He  then  hinted  to  her  that  a  like  destiny  awaited 
himself.    His  daughter  wished  him  to  "  yield  to 
the  king  in  some  way."    He  wrote  to  her  a  letter 
of  rebuke,  and  concluded  with  an  assurance  that 
"none  of  the  troubles  that  might  happen  unto 
him  touched  him  so  near,  or  bore  so  grievously  on 
him,  as  that  his  dearly  beloved  child,  whose  judg- 
ment he  so  much  valued,  should  labour  to  per- 
suade him  to  do  what  would  be  contrary  to  his 
conscience."    The   good   daughter's  reply  was 
worthy  of  her  parent.    She  submits  reverently  to 
his  "  kithfiil  and  delectable  letter  as  the  truthful 
messenger  of  his  virtuous  soul,  and  rejoiced  at  the 
philosophic   grandeur  of  his  mind  under  such 
trials."    She  concluded  in  these  words :  "  Your 
own  most  loving,  obedient  daughter  and  bedes- 
woman,  Margaret  Roper,  who  desireth  above  all 
earthly  things  to  bear  John  Wood's  stede,  to  do 
you  some  service."  •     When  his  spouse  visited 
him  she  "  scolded  him  severely  for  his  fooleiy  in 
being  there  at  all."    The  poor  lady  was  sadly  dis- 
tressed at  this  time.    In  mental  powers  she  was 
vastly  inferior  to  her  illustrious  husband.    She 
was  a  "plain  house-wife,"  destitute  of  ambition, 
and  devoid  of  all  heroic  qualities.    A  woman  of 
the  world  on  a  small  scale,  her  family  was  her 
universe.    She  cared  nothing  for  the  respective 
claims  of  the  injured  lady  of  Arragon  or  her  fas- 
cinating rival ;  she  had  heard  of  the  greatness  of 
Wolsey  and  other  prelates  and  statesmen,  yet  she 
knew  not  in  what  their  greatness  consisted ;  she 
looked  ui>on  Cranmer  as  a  "  schoolmaster"  who 
had  winning  ways  ;  she  thought  Fisher  was  too 
honest  for  the  times,  and  Gardyner  and  Bonner 
were  sensible  men  because  they  pleased  the  king. 
She  had  enjoyed  a  cheerful  and  a  ha{>py  home,  a 
gentle  husband  and   loving  step-children.    No 
wonder  that  her  mind  became  embittered,  and 
that  she  appeared  rude  and  ungracious  in  man- 
ner. 

Here  is  the  scene  at  the  Tower  between  the 
"rude  house-wife,"  as  she  has  been  described, 
and  her  learned  and  witty  husband : 

** '  Ail,  Maister  More,  I  marvel  that  you,  who 
have  hitherto  always  been  taken  for  a  wise  man, 
will  now  so  play  the  fool  as  to  lie  here  in  this 
close,  filthy  prison,  and  be  content  to  be  shut  up 
thus  with  mtce  and  rats  as  your  companions, 
when  you  might  be  abroad  at  your  liberty,  with 
the  favour  both  of  the  king  and  his  council.  .  .  . 
I  muse  what  in  God's  name  you  mean  here  thus 
£on^  to  tarty  ?  " 

"  Having  heard  his  wife's  discourse  to  an  end, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  usual  good  humour, 
said :  '  I  pray  thee,  good  Mistress  Alyce,  tell  me 
one  thing.' 

"'What  is  it?' said  she. 

" '  Is  not  this  house  as  near  to  heaven  as  my 
own?'" 

The  "housewife"  still  maintained  her  views, 
and  the  husband  was  unable  to  convince  her  that 
it  was  better  to  remain  in  the  Tower  than  to  dis- 
honor himself  by  accepting  liberty  at  the  sacrifice 

•  Joha  Wood  was  aa  old  and  Ikithfnl  Mrrant  wbom  CroawoU 
•■■Hiad  to  aoooapaaj  his  nattor  to  the  Tower. 


of  what  he  considered  the  highest  and  holiest 
principles.  But  when  the  dark  hour  came  "  Mis- 
tress Alyce"  proved  herself  to  be  a  traewomifl 
and  a  noble  wife.  She  was  compelled  by  neces- 
sity to  sell  her  wearing  apparel  to  provide  food  for 
her  husband,  so  recently  the  chancellor  of  a  Kreat 
kingdom,  then  wasting  away  his  life  in  a  duip 
dungeon  in  the  Tower  "  amidst  mice  and  rats" 
"Mrs.  Alyce"  was,  however,  cheered  in  her 
labour  of  love  by  her  amiable  children ;  and  fkf 
all  now  looked  on  their  poverty,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  a  necessary  ofifering  at  the  ste 
of  truth  and  virtue.* 

•Roper's  "Life  of  Sir  Thomas   Moce";   Lord  Caapbtffi 
"  English  Chaocellors,"  vol.  i. 

(To  de  continued.) 


THE  MAID  OF  ERIN; 

OR,    THE    CHIEF    OF    THE    RED    HAND. 


CHAPTER  M^.—f Continued.) 

S  Dennis  spoke  thus,  a  wild  route  of 
'  men,  women,  and  even  children,  had 
passed  down  from  the  moor.  The 
cries  of  rage,  hoarse  or  shnll  accord- 
ing to  the  sex  and  age  of  those  who 
uttered  them,  which  had  sUrtled  the  two  Eogli^* 
men,  were  mingled  with  the  mournful  diaot  of 
the  caoine  the  death-song  of  the  Irish. 

There  might  have  been  from  onetotwohundtwi 
persons,  who  formed  a  kind  of  irregular  pro- 
cession, which  divided  in  the  centre  as  it  ap- 
proached the  door  of  the  ruined  farmhoose,  tt 
make  way  for  a  kind  of  bier,  rudely  formed  if 
twisted  boughs,  on  which  was  laid  the  corpse  •! 
young  girl,  whose  livid  features  were  as  findyej 
as  those  of  a  Greek  statue,  the  long  hair,  who 
was  parted  on  either  side  of  the  face  and  wW 
swept  as  low  as  the  knee,  having  the  hoeaad* 
gloss  of  polished  ebony. 

Bound  hand  and  foot,  and  linked  to  the  cofpjj 
by  strong  ligatures  at  the  waist  and  wrist  aDd 
ankle,  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  and  wildly  glanDf 
eyes,  and  veins  that  stood  up  on  the  foiweid 
like  knotted  cords,  a  man  clad  in  the  habitof  m 
English  soldier  of  the  period  was  also  stretched 
upon  this  bier. 

Dennis  laughed  madly,  a  laugh  more  ^fxtm 
than  any  wail  of  lamentation,  as,  seinng  » 
Osbert  Trevelyan  by  the  arm,  he  pointed  to  tie 
bier  and  its  double  burthen. 

«•  Look,  Sassenach,  look !  "  he  exdaimcd,  *  "J 
bride  and  the  bridegroom  who  tore  h«  ^ 
me.  Ochone  I  ochone  I "  he  continued,  suddenlf 
changing  his  tone  to  one  of  inexpressive  8jW»* 
and  remorse.  "  My  Kadileen,  my  Woied,  ij 
lost  one.  Tell  me,  Sassenach,  can  any  W§f*J|5 
be  too  terrible  to  take  upon  yonder  to™,** 
struggling  wretch  ?  Oh,  wirrasthrue,  "fy^f"" 
leen,  that  the  hand  of  Dennis,  who  loved  thee  sj 
should  have  driven  a  knife  into  thy  heart!  g 
thou  didst  forgive  me,  my  Kathleen,  thoo  wo» 
again  forgive  me  could  these  pale  lips  "2*52 
more  in  words  of  love  and  pity  for  thy  amsvi^ 
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Dennis.  Oh;  Mother  of  Mercy,  those  lips  polluted 
t)y  the  kiss  of  the  ravaginfl^  Saxon.  Yes,  Kath- 
een,  I  believe— I  believe  death  was  welcome  to 
hec,  my  ruined  love.  But  stay  thy  flight  to 
leaven,  unsullied  soul  of  the  darhnt  of  my  heart. 
XK)k,  look,  Kathleen  on  the  revenge  I  promised 
hee!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  didst  thou  hear  htm  plead 
nd  shriek  by  turns— this  fine  Sassenach  lover, 
"fao  stole  thee  from  my  arms— when  I  made  per- 
xt  his  espousals  with  thee,  my  bride,  and  linked 
im  to  thy  bleeding  corpse  ?  Faugh,  the  blunder- 
ig  baste  of  a  Saxon;  his  yells  and  his  cries 
Doiled  the  chant  of  the  caotners,  and  fain  were 
« to  stop  his  noisy  mouth,  Kathleen .  Three  days 
od  nights,  Kathleen,  he  has  been  thy  companion, 
tace  be  wid  us  all,  as  silent  he  has  been,  Kath- 
«n,  as  thyself,  and  sorra  the  bit  or  the  dhrop 
lat  has  passed  his  lips.  He  has  fasted  in  thy 
xnpany,  Kathleen,  and  sure  not  the  heart  of  him 
y^d  murmur  at  that  same,  for  thou  wast  his 
tide,  and  his  only,  never  to  belong  to  thy  poor 
tennis  more.  And  now  he  shall  be  divorced  from 
lee,  Kathleen— his  vile  body  shall  taste  the 
Maes  which  ould  Sathan  has  prepared  for  his 
iler  soul !  Dost  hear,  murtherin'  plunderin'  vil- 
un  V*  continued  the  maddened  lover,  ceasing 
is  wild  apostrophe  to  the  corpse,  and  addressing 
le  miserable  English  soldier  who  was  yoked  to  it. 
Dost  hear,  thy  Donds  shall  be  cut;  thou  shall 
e  severed  from  Kathleen,  the  cold  bride  with 
horn  thou  hast  been  wedded  three  nights  and 
ays;  and  sure  we  will  warm  your  blood,  which 
lebbee  has  grown  chill  with  the  hunger  and  the 
^tching.  Quick,  quick !  Larry,  Michael ;  what 
^  ye,  boys  ?  Pile  up  the  logs  and  make  the  fire 
'laze for  the  Sassenach  to  dance  by;* and  sure 
as  coontrymen  here  shall  join  in  that  dance, 
wbye  Bridget,  and  Redmond  too,  though  the 
t>ipse  of  him  starts  up  to  save  them." 
At  these  words  of  the  frantic  Dennis,  a  rush  was 
«de  at  Sir  Osbert  and  Launcelot,  who,  despite 
»«r  resistance  were  quickly  disarmed ;  for  what 
^led  the  bravery  of  two  men  against  fifty  in- 
inated  and  determined  assailants.  Then  ensued 
terrific  scene,  a  scene  not  without  parallel  in  the 
Qoals  of  an  oppressed  country,  for  savage  deeds 
rovoke  a  savage  vengeance. 
At  the  foot  of  a  blighted  oak  whose  scarred, 
iiarled  branches  almost  overhung  the  roof  of  the 
innhouse,  a  pile  of  wood  was  raised,  then  the 
onds  which  bound  the  English  soldier  to  the 
wpse  of  Kathleen  were  severed,  and  the  gag 
iken  from  his  mouth ;  his  feet  were  left  tied  to- 
ller, his  arms  fastened  behind  him,  and  in  this 
ondition  he  was  dragged  to  the  blighted  oak, 
Qd  suspended  over  the  pile  of  wood  at  its  roots 
y  a  leathern  thong  fastened  to  his  waist. 
The  entreaties  and  execrations  of  the  miserable 
yctch  were  equally  horrible  to  hear,  when  Dennis, 
1th  his  own  hand,  fired  the  pile,  and  the  light 
^e,  leaping  upward  from  the  straw  and  fiirze, 
Mxed  with  wood,  scorched  his  feet. 
"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Dennis;  "is  it  the 
oward  that  ye  are,  after  all  ?  It's  ashamed  ye 
<>ght  to  be  to  set  such  a  bad  pattern  to  your 
Ottptiymen,  instead  of  teaching  them  to  dance  a 
^  in  purty  fashion!" 

^c  Englishman  replied  only  by  horrible  yells 
s  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  draw  his  feet  out  of 


the  flames,  which  had  already  burnt  the  ligatures 
that  confined  them.  Presently  the  thong  round 
his  waist  gave  way,  and,  falhng  heavily  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  he  disappeared  for  a  moment  in 
the  thick  smoke  that  rose  from  it. 

Dennis  again  laughed  wildly,  but  the  next  mo- 
ment fell  a  bleeding  disfigured  corpse,  with  his 
skull  fractured  bv  a  fearful  blow  from  a  hea\j 
charred  log  which  the  Englishman,  who  in  his 
agony  had  burst  the  bonds  that  confined  his 
hands,  snatched  up  as  he  struggled  out  of  the 
flames. 

A  hundred  hands  avenged  the  fall  of  Dennis. 
Battle-axes,  javelins,  stones,  the  wretched  English- 
man was  assailed  by  all ;  it  was  his  crushea  life- 
less body  only  that  the  maddened  Irish  thrust 
back  into  the  flames. 

Then,  greedy  for  fresh  victims,  they  turned  to 
Sir  Osbert  and  his  attendant,  and  ill  would  it  have 
fared  with  both,  but  that  at  the  same  moment  a 
small  but  well-appointed  party  of  horsemen  came 
galloping  from  the  moor. 

Well-appointed  Gallow  Glasses  were  they, 
horsemen  with  breast-plates  and  morions,  swords 
and  spears. 

They  were  led  by  a  knight  in  rich  armour, 
whose  raised  vizor  discovered  a  noble  and  manly 
face.  A  Red  Hand  was  blazoned  on  his  shield, 
and  on  the  gonfarron  borne  by  his  standard- 
bearer. 

The  assailants  of  Sir  Osbert  desisted  from  their 
attack  on  the  appearance  of  this  knight,  and 
crowded  round  him  with  frantic  cries  of  welcome. 

It  was  O'Neil  himself,  the  Chief  of  the  Red 
Hand. 


CHAPTER    X. 
the  lady  of  the  red  castle. 

While  the  brave  English  knight,  Sir  Osbert  Tre- 
velyan,  was  thus  encountering  so  much  peril  in 
behalf  of  the  fair  Clarinda,  the  damsel  herself  was 
the  victim  of  a  racking  anxiety,  and  so  much  of 
fear,  as  her  free  and  frank  nature  would  be 
capable  of.  Rough  and  brutal  was  the  wooing  of 
such  suitors  as  Sir  Adam  Caulfield.  Clarinda 
might  well  deem  him  capable  of  any  outrage,  and 
when  about  noon  he  demanded  admittance  to  her 
presence,  and  sternly  bade  her  damsel,  Eva,  quit 
the  chamber,  she  rose  up  and  confronted  the 
knight  with  a  show  of  courage  which,  alas !  she 
had  not,  and  her  heart  beat  heavily  with  a  ghastly 
resolution,  and  her  hand  grew  cold' as  she  clutched 
the  hilt  of  a  dagger  which  she  had  hidden  in  the 
folds  of  her  robe. 

With  an  affectation  of  courtesy  which  was  in 
truth  only  an  agfgravation  of  insult.  Sir  Adam 
Caulfield  bent  his  knee  to  the  damsel,  and  at- 
tempted to  take  her  hand,  which  she  scornfully 
withdrew. 

"Fairest  Clarinda!"  exclaimed  the  knight, 
with  an  ironical  laugh,  "  thou  hast  at  heart,  I  am 
sure,  a  full  confidence  in  the  strength  of  my  love 
for  thee,  or  thou  wouldst  not  so  front  the  suitor 
^0  must  be  thy  husband  ere  the  sun  goes  down, 
or  thou  wouldst  fear  that  I  should  revenge  on  the 
wife  the  contumely  I  have  endured  firom  the  mis- 
tress!" 
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"False  Saxon  1"  exclaimed  Clarinda,  "the 
daughter  of  Tyrconnel  can  die  rather  than  pro- 
nounce  the  vow  that  shall  bind  her  to  the  foe  of 
her  country  and  her  faith !  " 

"Grammercy!  for  thy  politeness,  damsel/' 
answered  the  knight ;  "  but  that  I  love  thee  more, 
even  than  thy  lands  and  castles,  for  which  I  stint 
not  to  own  a  liking,  I  should  scarce  offer  to  wed 
with  thee,  for  of  the  castles  and  lands  1  might  get 
the  fee- simple  on  showing  thee  a  Popish  traitress 
to  our  lady  queen,  and  for  the  rest,  I  know  that 
there  are  Englishmen  of  valour  and  degree  scarce 
equal  to  my  own  who  would  hold  an  Irish  and 
Papist  damsel  well  preferred,  even  in  the  state  of 
a  hght  o'  love.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  prepared 
to  wed  thee;  not  only  on  the  simple,  honest 
fashion  of  our  reformers,  but  the  better  to  satisfy 
thy  squeamish  conscience,  I  will  wed  thee  also 
according  to  thy  Popish  rites,  with  candle  and 
holy  water  and  incense,  and  therefore  have  I  sent 
out  some  of  mine  honest  English  lads  to  lay  hold 
of  some  Irish  priest  and  bring  him  hither  to  cele- 
brate our  espousals." 

"  It  is  well,"  replied  Clarinda.  "  Thou  mayest 
force  hither,  in  bondage  of  your  ruffian  soldiers, 
some  minister  of  our  Holy  Church,  but  thou  wilt 
not  more  compel  him  to  sacrilege  of  the  marriage 
rites,  than  wnng  the  wedding  vow  from  me." 

"You  take  it  bravely,  sweet  lady,"  responded 
the  knight,  "  but  thou  dost  therein  only  the  more 
defeat  thyself.  I  swear,  Clarinda,  I  love  thee 
better  for  thy  scornful  speech ;  it  is  pretty  to  see 
the  dove  ruffle  her  pinions,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
falcon,  but  I  will  tame  thee  to  the  jesses  yet.  Seest 
thou,  Clarinda,  the  red  sunbeam  of  this  October 
day  glint  on  the  summit  of  yonder  rocks  ?  When 
it  fades  in  the  purple  of  evening  we  meet  at  the 
altar  of  thy  castle  chapel !  " 

With  an  ironical  bow,  Sir  Adam  then  quitted 
the  apartment. 


CHAPTER    XL 

THE  RBSCUE. 

Wearily  the  day  wore  on  with  Clarinda.  It  was 
an  awful  alternative — that  which  was  contem- 
plated by  the  noble  Irish  maiden. 

Death  itself  was  indeed  preferable  to  an  union 
with  Sir  Adam  Caulfield;  but  death  is  grim  to 
contemplate  even  to  age  and  sickness,  how  much 
more  so  to  youth,  and  health,  and  beauty  ? 

Qarindahad  yet  a  hope—that  othe^  English 
knight,  the  gentle  and  gallant  Sir  Osbert  Tre- 
velyan.  Would  he  reach  in  safety  the  camp  of 
her  noble  kinsman  ?  and  would  Tyrone  and  Tyr- 
connel be  in  time  to  rescue  her  from  the  outrages 
of  Sir  Adam?  Clarinda  knew  that  the  Chief  of 
the  Red  Hand  was  well  provided  with  the  muni- 
tions of  war ;  that  his  Kernes  and  Callow  Glasses 
were  well  armed,  and  that  he  had  even  some  of 
the  clumsy  fieldpieces  in  use  in  those  days,  while 
the  party  of  Sir  Adam  was  quite  insufficient  for 
the  ultimate  defence  of  the  castle. 

But  time  was,  in  her  great  peril,  of  such 
supreme  importance.  To  what  outrage  might  not 
Sir  Adam  subject  her  at  the.first  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  her  friends  ?      * 

Her  kinsman,  Tyrconnel,  was  well  acquainted 


with  the  strocture  of  the  Red  Casde,  bat  wtf 
he  remember  the  sally-port,  below  the  rocks,  tit 
only  medium  by  which  she  could  hope  that  be, 
friends  would  force  an  entry  into  the  castle  is  tioe 
to  save  her. 

This  sally-port  would,  no  doubt,  be  guirdedbf 
the  soldiers  of  Sir  Adam,  who  had  boasted  W] 
the  treachery  of  one  of  her  own  peopk  \dt 
admitted  him  that  way  into  the  castle;  iflitp 
was  that  avenue  only  through  which  shewdii 
look  for  rescue. 

The  night  fell  suddenly  in  storm  and  dadn. 
the  sun  sunk  beneath  a  bank  of  lurid  ck>ads,ai 
the  wind  howling  dismalljr  over  the  moo^ 
drove  hail  and  sleet  and  rain  before  it. 

The  apartment  of  Clarinda,  in  which  she 
been  throughout  the  day  imprisoned  by  the  or& 
of  Sir   Adam    Caulfield,   overlooked  one  of  ti 
inner  courts,  the  extremity  of  which,  opposite 
Clarinda's  chamber,  was  bounded  by  the 
chapel. 

The  last  red  streak  of  the  autumn  suos^ 
almost  extinguished  m  the  west,  when  CUrin 
was  drawn  to  one  of  her  chamber  windows  by 
loud  shouts  and  brutal  laughter_qf  the  £i^ 
soldiery  in  the  court  below.  ^ 

Grief  and  indignation,  contended  for  a  inasU 
in  the  heart  of  Clarinda,  as  throwing  open  t 
casement  she  looked  down  into  the  court. 

Some  half-dozen  of  Sir  Adam's  men  were  Ind 
ling  among  them  an  aged  man  in  the  garb  of 
Franciscan  friar. 

Even  in  the  waning  lig^t  Clarinda  pefceH 
that  the  locks  which  fell  thinly  roaod  his  ioum^ 
crown  were  white  as  snow,  and  his  venerable  fii 
stained  with  blood. 

*•  Come,  shaveling,  mend  thy  pace.  We  hi 
had  trouble  enough  to  get  thee  along,"  oiedt 
of  the  soldiers,  thrusting  the  friar  so  nid*J 
tween  the  shoulders  that  he  stumbled  aodiij 
his  face ;  then  he  was  dragged  to  his  feet  If  ■ 
cord  that  girdled  his  habit,  and  i>rote9tiBf «™ 
loud  oaths  that  had  they  their  will  they  •• 
transfer  the  hempen  cord  from  bis  waist  to 
neck,  the  soldiers  forced  the  friar  across  the 
and  disappeared  with  him  beneath  the  k>w*' 
portal  of  the  castle  chapel. 

*'  The  sweet  Virgin  preserve  you,  lady 
exclaimed  Eva,  as  she  twined  her  arms  roaod  1 
waist  of  her  mistress,  "  the  villainous  bereO 
they  have  dragged  the  father  here  to  wed  jfos 
your  spite  to  Sir  Adam.  Good  lack !  what  4 
you  do?" 

**  Not  wed  with  yon  felon  Enj^lish  kn^^"* 
assured  dear  Eva,"  responded  Clarinda.  **^ 
come,  Eva,  let  us  to  the  tarret-chamber.  H  * 
Osbert  Trevelyan  be  as  faithful  to  his  trust  asth* 
thinkest,  and  as  I  would  fain  believe  ^J^^ 
has  met  no  let  or  hindrance  on  his  way,  thcgic* 
O'Neil,  and  my  own  noble  kinsman  of  TyTW««, 
may  be  on  the  march  to  our  relief.  Cone^  ^ 
come  to  the  bartizans  of  the  turret,  ?***"*?* 
overlook  all  the  passes  of  the  mountains ;  ih^ 
fiery  streaks  that  linger  in  the  west  will  fhtm  i» 
glitter  of  a  spear  or  helm." 

As   Clarinda    spoke   thus,    she  crossed  fi* 
chamber,  and  threw  open  a  door,  which  disco»J^ 
the  narrow  winding  stair  of  one  of  the  castle  tunto. 
which  was  visible  only  from  that  apartment 
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At  the  summit  of  this  stair  was  a  chamber, 
which  had  in  sooth  been  used  as  a  piisoD,  for  the 
ancestors  of  Clarinda  had  been  fierce  and  arbi- 
traiy  according  to  the  wont  of  feudal  barons ;  and 
cai>dves  of  importance  had  been  often  confined  in 
the  chamber  of  the  west  turret,  for  there  was  no 
escape  from  it,  for  its  single  narrow  casement  was 
strongly  grated— a  superfluous  precaution,  as  it 
overlooked  the  fearful  rocks  on  which  the  castle 
stood. 

The  turret-chamber  was  dismal  enough  ;  an 
iron  stanchion  with  a  chain  depending  from  it, 
was  fastened  in  the  wall ;  but  the  stanchion  was 
loosened  and  the  chain  grown  rusty,  for  the 
gende,  as  well  as  chivalrous  father  of  Clarinda, 
had  diverted  this  chamber  from  its  original  pur- 
pose and  used  the  turret  as  a  watchtower,  having 
a  door  constructed  in  the  outer  wall  which  gave 
ep-ess  to  a  stone  bartizan  or  balcony.  Clannda 
sighed  heavily  and  shuddered,  as,  followed  by  Eva, 
she  stepped  out  upon  this  balcony,  and,  leaning 
over  its  embattled  wall,  scanned  with  an  eager 
eye  the  wide  expanse  of  country  which  it  over- 
looked. On  a  fine  day,  the  prospect  from  the 
hartizan  of  the  west  turret  was  magnificent.  Wood 
and  water,  rock  and  fell,  looked  gaily  in  the  sun- 
Hght.  But  now  a  funereal  blackness  was  spread 
over  the  woods  that  twined  their  gnarled  branches 
in  the  blast  that  rent  its  way  through  them  with  a 
voice  dismal  as  that  of  the  vexed  ocean.  Still  the 
naked  summits  of  the  rocks  soared  grimly  in  the 
lurid  glare  of  the  waning  sunbeams,  and  the  cas- 
cade flashed  with  spectral  whiteness  through  the 
glpoiii,  as  it  mingled  the  hoarse  roar  of  its  descent 
with  the  shriller  raving  of  the  autumn  winds. 

What  frenzy  was  there  not  in  the  strained  eye 
J*W^  Clarinda  bent  upon  the  wild  scene  in  the 
w  hope  of  catchin  j|[  the  glimmer  of  a  spear  or 
Wb  !  What  torture  in  that  intense  listening  for 
wtramplin>^  of  chargers  and  clink  of  mail,  amid 
«K  bowhng  wind  and  roaring  waters ! 

Eva  leaned  also  over  the  bartizan,  but  it  was 
only  to  scan  with  brief  and  timid  glance  the  steep 
«scent  of  the  turret- wall  and  the  rocks  on  which 
H  was  reared,  the  unfathomable  blackness  of  the 
aepths  below. 

"Eva!"  exclaimed  Clarinda,  looking  up  with 
*  laugh,  the  tone  of  which  jarred  on  the  ear  of 
^e  affectionate  handmaiden.  "  Hew  dull-witted 
«  this  losel  English  knight.  He  thinks  he  has 
mprisoned  me  so  safely,  Eva,  and  knows  not  how 
easily  it  can  be  mine  to  escape  from  him  !  " 

"Escape,  sweet  lady  I*  •'  ejaculated  the  damsel. 
'Good  lack,  unless  the  O'Neil  come  quickly  I  I 
mow  not  how  you  will  escape  this  vile  Sassenach, 
or  your  faithful  soldiers  either  lie  cold  in  their 
•wn  heart's  blood,  or  are  imprisoned  in  the  castle's 
leepest  dungeons." 

**Go  to,  thou  foolish  maiden  1 "  responded 
Harinda,  winding  her  white  arms  round  a  projec- 
ion  of  the  parapet.  "  The  dull  Saxon  recks  not 
f  this  high  turret ;  he  heeds  not  that  he  has  left 
pen  to  me  this  blessed  certainty  of  friedom." 
"How  mean  you,  lady?"  gasped  the  hand- 
laid. 

"  I  mean,  Eva,  that  I  will  be  free,"  responded 
larinda.  "Look  you,  Eva,"  she  continued, 
rawing  from  the  fold  of  her  dress  the  dagger 
^bich  she  had  concealed  there.    "I  have  be- 


thought me— I  am  but  a  feeble  woman ;  the  brute 
strength  of  Sir  Adam  may  suddenly  snatch  this 
weapon  from  my  grasp,  but  he  cannot  hinder  me 
to  leap  from  this  embattled  wall;  and  sooner  shall 
this  poor  frame  be  dashed  out  of  all  semblance  ta 
humanity,  upon  the  rocks  below  this  turret's  walls 
than  Erin's  maid  shall  wed  with  Erin's  spoiler. 
Here,  then,  Eva,  do  I  take  my  stand— here  do  I 
await  the  coming  of  O'Neil,  or  the  outrageous 
demand  of  Sir  Adam  ! " 

Poor  Eva  had  no  arguments  to  divert  this 
desperate  resolution.  She  wrung  her  hands,  and 
sunk  weeping  at  the  feet  of  her  mistress,  who  re- 
mained leaning  on  the  parapet,  still  watching, 
still  listening.  Suddenly  the  wild  fierce  blast  of  a 
trumpet  wrung  out  upon  the  gale. 

"  Holy  Mary !  "  exclaimed  Eva,  starting  to  her 
feet.  "  We  are  saved  I  We  are  saved  !  Truly 
the  ^eat  O'Neil  is  at  the  castle-gate,  and  sum- 
mons the  Saxons  to  surrender !  " 

"  Nay !  "  returned  Clarinda.  "  Knowest  thou 
not  better  the  war  notes  of  Erin's  chivalry.  That 
blast  is  from  the  bugle  of  our  foes  :  it  denotes 
hurry  and  alarm.  It  may  be  that  scouts  have 
been  sent  out  by  Sir  Adam,  and  have  encountered 
the  O'Neil  and  his  army  on  the  march  to  our 
relief.  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  so !  But, 
alas  I  my  "Eva,  the  moment  that  precedes  our 
deliverance  shall  be  also  the  moment  of  jg^reatest 
peril.  Who  can  tell  to  what  violence  Sir  Adam 
may  be  urged  in  the  fury  of  his  disappointment 
at  the  approach  of  O'Neil  ?  Mary,  Mother !  Holy 
S.  Clara!  pray  for  a  forlorn  maiden.  Preserve 
her  alike  from  self-destruction  and  dishonour!  " 

Thus,  with  clasped  hands,  Clarinda  bowed 
down  her  head,  and  clung  still  closer  to  the  wall 
of  the  bartizan,  fully  resolved  to  cast  herself  from 
the  di2zy  height,  rather  than  submit  to  the  out- 
rages of  Sir  Adam  Caulfield. 

'•Oh,  my  lady!  Oh,  sweet  Clarinda!"  ex- 
claimed Eva,  "  hint  not  at  such  dreadful  deeds  ; 
have  faith— have  courage.  Heaven  will  not  suffer 
the  wicked  Sassenach  to  triumph.  I  will  run  down 
to  your  chamber ;  perhaps  the  guard  is  removed ; 
at  any  rate  I  may  hear  what  is  passing  with  Sir 
Adam  and  his  men  !  " 

Without  waiting  for  the  assent  of  her  mistress, 
the  light,  foolish  damsel  tripped  down  to  Clarinda' s> 
apartment. 

The  lady  remained  still  leaning  on  the  wall  of 
the  bartizan,  her  heart  throbbing  heavily,  betwixt 
mingled  hope  and  fear. 

In  a  rew  minutes  she  heard  the  tramp  of  mailed 
feet  rushing  up  the  turret- stairs,  loud  execrations, 
and  the  clash  of  steel  mingled  with  the  heavy 
tread  of  the  soldiers.  Then  three  or  four  of  Sif 
Adam's  men  rushed  out  upon  the  balcony,  the 
foremost  of  whom  caught  the  mantle  of  Clarinda 
in  his  grasp  ;  fortunately  the  brooch  that  clasped 
it  at  the  bosom  gave  way  in  the  wrench  and  the 
ruffian  staggered  back  with  the  garment  in  his 
hand. 

"Villains,  stand  off!"  shrieked  Clarinda; 
"  approach  me  nearer,  by  an  inch,  and  I  cast 
myself  from  the  turret- wall  I  " 

Then  came  a  wild  female  shriek;  and  it  was 
the  small  white  hand  of  her  beloved  Eva,  that 
stayed  the  desperate  Clarinda,  as  she  was  about 
to  spring  from  the  parapet. 
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"Saved,  beloved  lady,  saved!"  sobbed  the 
damsel,  as  she  twined  her  arms  about  her  mis- 
tress; but  the  reaction  of  the  rescue  at  that 
supreme  moment  overcame  even  the  strong  nerves 
of  Clarinda,  and  she  sunk  down  pale  and  motion- 
less, unconscious  that  she  was  borne  tenderly 
back  to  her  chamber  by  the  gallant  and  gentle 
English  knight,  Sir  Osbert  Trevelyan,  and  that 
her  noble  kmsmen,  Tyrconnel  and  Tyrone,  the 
great  chief  of  the  O'Neils,  bade  her  look  up,  for 
that  her  oppressor.  Sir  Adam  Caulfield,  was 
slain,  and  his  men  driven  from  the  Red  Castle. 

It  was  not  in  vain  that  the  Franciscan  friar  had 
been  dragged  to  the  Red  Castle  by^e  myrmidons 
o7  Sir  Adam  Caulfield,  for  he  was  called  upon  to 
celebrate  the  nuptials  of  its  mistress ;  but  instead 
of  uniting  her  to  the  rude  soldier.  Sir  Adam,  he 
placed  her  hand  in  that  of  the  courteoas  and 
gentle  Sir  Osbert  Trevelyan. 

It  was  but  two  days  after  the  rescue  of  Clarinda 
that  she  stood  before  the  altar  with  the  English 
knight. 

Brief  courtships  were  sometimes  a  necessity  in 
those  days,  and  both  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  were 
anxious  to  secure  for  the  heiress  the  protection  of 
s,  husband  who  was  a  tried  soldier,  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  and  handsome  youth. 

Sir  Osbert's  friend  and  Clarinda's  foster-brother, 
Murtough  O'Brien,  were  also  present  at  these 
nuptials,  which  were  the  more  hurried  for  the  news 
he  brought  from  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  that  her 
favourite,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  appointed  vice- 
roy, and  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland 
would  march  with  a  large  army  on  the  forces  of 
the  Irish  chieftains. 

As  to  the  rescue  of  Clarinda,  it  was  as  she  con- 
jectured— that  the  scouts  of  Sir  Adam  had  an- 
nounced to  him  the  approach  of  0*Neil.  The 
villainous  knight  was  slain  defending  the  sally- 

Sort,  by  which,  through  the  treachery  of  the 
warf,  Dermot,  he  had  himself  obtained  entry  to 
the  castle  on  the  preceding  evening ;  his  body  was 
carried  off  by  some  of  his  followers  who  escaped, 
for  it  was  not  found  among  the  slain. 

The  hideous  and  treacherous  dwarf  was  never 
seen  again. 

In  the  wars  that  followed,  Sir  Osbert  Trevelyan 
was  constantly  engaged;  ever  foremost  in  the 
fight,  he  yet  passed  scatheless  the  bloody  conflict ; 
and  peace  at  length  resting  over  the  land,  with 
his  loved  bride  the  knight  sought  that  happiness 
and  repose  he  had  so  hardly  earned ;  but  no  lapse 
of  time  could  efface  from  his  mind  that  wild  ni^ht 
4ipon  the  coast  of  Donegal,  and  his  first  meetmg 
with]the  Maid  of  Erin. 

THE  BND. 


SOME  ANIMALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 


CONSOLATION. 

There  is  a  smile  for  eveiy  sigh, 

For  every  wound  a  balm ; 
A  joy  for  eveiy  moistened  eye. 

For  every  storm  a  calm. 

Bach  sigh  is  sent  a  smile  to  light. 
Each  wound  in  mercy  given ; 

Each  tear-filled  eye  wiU  yet  be  bright. 
Each  storm  subside  in  heaven. 


a  former  paper  I  said  nothing  about 
cats,  which  to   many  may  seem  a 
serious  omission.    I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  a  very  great  lover  of  cats  in 
general,  and  I  think  that  mostpeo|ii» 
who  have  lain  awake  at  night  in  a  London  sque, 
or  in  any  other  place  where  cats  hold  their  ad* 
night  revels,  ana  have  listened  to  the  uneul^ 
yells  or  hisses  that  seem  to  be  the  staple  of  tei 
social  intercourse,  will  agree  with  me  Uiat  (atis) 
rate  for  the  time!)  they  do  not  love  cate.  laa 
besides  a  passionate  lover  of  wild  birds,  and  vk& 
I  find  a  little  heap  of  feathers,  stained  with  the 
life-blood  of  some  too  confiding  robin,  or  of  a 
lovely  sweet-voiced  thrush  I  ferf,  in  my  wrath, 
ready  to  invoke  the  aid   of  all  the  *'tboagbt- 
executing  fires,'*  not  only  against  the  o&oder, 
but  against  his  descendants  unto  the  ninth  geoe- 
ration !    ...    So  that,  as  a  race,  I  think  I 
may  say  I  do  not  care  very  much  about  cats. 

But  there  have  been  individuals  with  whom  I 
have  lived  on  the  friendliest  terms,  and  whose 
memory  I  hold  in  my  heart.  And  first  of  these 
comes  up  before  my  mind  a  romp  of  a  cat  we  had 
some  years  ago,  with  whom  I  have  had  sack 
games  as,  I  fear.  I  roust  not  expect  to  enjor 
again— for  want  of  a  companion,  merely,  for  1  aa 
quite  ready !  But  I  am  afraid  I  "  ne'er  sbaH 
look  upon  her  like  again."  All  kittens,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  are  playful  and  amusing,  though 
not  all  in  the  same  degree ;  but  many,  whenthef 
grow  up,  become  staid  and  commonplace,  exoqpt, 
perhaps,  when  they  renew  their  youth  for  a  tan 
space,  and  have  a  game  with  their  children,  ft^ 
the  Baby  (as  we  called  her)  never  lost  her  sw«« 
the  ridiculous.  The  cares  of  motherhood  w^v 
but  lightly  on  her.  For  one  thing  I  don't  vm 
she  was  ever  allowed  to  enjoy  them  very  long;", 
as  she  was  not  a  great  beauty,  I  fear  most  of  hfl 
families  had  to  be  consigned  to  a  watery  g»^ 
But  this  did  not  affect  her  spirits  much,  and  v 
seemed  quite  ready  for  a  game  very  soon  after htf 
bereavements.  The  races  we  have  had  together. 
....  She  used  to  challenge  me  to  the  chase, 
directly  she  heard  my  footstep,  by  running  on  a 
front  of  me  with  her  ears  laid  back  «»<1  °5^ 
wagging  very  violently ;  and  when  I  acce{>ted  tie 
challenge,  away  we  used  to  start  round  the  pr* 
den,  when  «he  would  hide  behind  bushes,  spoog 
out  upon  me  as  I  passed,  and  then  fly  on  to 
another  ambush.  Sometimes  these  games  •«« 
carried  on  in  the  house,  when  we  would  oa 
through  the  passages  till  we  were  both  breathJess-* 
she  varying  the  proceedings  by  laying  in  wait  B^ 
hind  doors,  and  m  other  dark  comers,  and  juop- 
ing  out  off  all  fours  upon  me  when  I  Icm^^L 
pected  it.  Poor  Baby  I  .  .  .  H«  resdess  W 
have  been  still  for  a  longtime  now.  •  •  •  5! 
used  to  shake  the  handle  of  the  doof.^'*^'? 
wanted  to  come  into  a  room ;  she  could  just  reiff 
on  tip-toe,  and  we  were  very  proud  of  tms  aoooij- 
plishment,  as  no  one  had  taught  her  how  to  v 
It :  she  had  evolved  it  entirely  from  her  hner  cflo- 
sciousness!  .    . 

Another  cat  that  I  remember  with  «*f8^.^ 
,  poor  waif  that  tte  coachman  caoght  andtriuw* 
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for  the  stables  once  when  we  were  without  a 
stable  cat  She  was  all  black,  and  would 
have  been  handsome,  but  that  she  had  unfor- 
tunately lost  one  of  her  paws  in  a  trap,  which 
somewhat  marred  the  continuity  of  her  outline. 
She  was  a  most  loving*  old  thing,  but  was  rather 
given  to  lifting  up  her  voice  in  lamentation,  there- 
by exdting  the  ire  of  some  members  of  the  family, 
who  voted  her  unanimously  a  nuisance :  so  I,  who 
from  my  infancy  have  had  a  leaning  towards 
the  down-trodden  and  the  unhappy,  took  her 
under  my  special  protection,  and  used  to  carry 
out  surreptitiously  no  end  of  dainties  to  the  stables ; 
an  attention  which  poor  puss  greatly  appreciated, 
and  repaid  io  a  characteristic  manner.  For  when, 
in  the  course  of  time,  she  became  the  "joyful 
mother  of  children,"  nothing  would  satisfy  her  till 
she  bad  carried  them  one  by  one  and  laid  them  in 
ray  wardrobe.  It  was  quite  in  vain  to  bring  them 
down ;  time  after  time  she  climbed  up  with  them, 
even  after  they  had  grown  quite  big,  and  it  must 
have  been  no  small  labour  for  her,  crippled  as  she 
was :  for  my  room  was  on  the  second  floor,  but 
she  persevered  in  her  self-imposed  task,  quite  dis- 
regarding all  temptations  to  stop  at  any  room  on 
the  first  floor,  feeling,  I  suppose,  they  were  safe 
with  me.  I  have  so  often  recalled,  and  been 
touched  by  this,  the  greatest  proof  she  could  give 
ofher  trust  in  me. 

Another  stable  cat  we  had  I  must  mention, 
though  he  was  of  a  very  different  character. 
Bold  and  defiant,  he  would  commit  depredations 
under  your  very  eye,  looking  at  you  first  to 
see  that  you  noticed  him.  I  have  never  known 
such  an  utterly  hardened  cat  I  He  was  very  clever 
though,  and  invented  a  fine  way  of  getting  into 
^larder.  The  latch  Tan  old-fashioned  one) 
was  of  course  too  high  for  him  to  reach  from 
tbe  ground,  so  he  used  to  mount  on  a  shutter  that 
was  ased  at  night  to  close  a  half-g:lass  door 
leading  into  the  garden,  but  in  the  day-time  stood 
on  the  ground  by  the  larder  door ;  and  from  this 
coign  of  vantage  he  could  easily  press  down  the 
latch  with  one  of  his  muscular  paws.  The  first 
time  he  did  this,  the  cook  ran  from  the  kitchen 
in  some  alarm,  as  knowing  none  of  us  were 
uywhere  about,  she  imagined  some  tramp  might 
l>e  walking  in. 

A  great  contrast  to  this  cat  was  one  I  brought 
^me  with  me  once  as  a  very  small  kitten,  when 
(  bad  been  stajrine  with  some  friends.  He 
^w  into  a  very  fine  large  cat,  and  I  made  a  great 
pet  of  him,  though  I  must  confess  that  mv  love 
for  him  was  rather  of  a  vicarious  nature.'  He  was 
perfectly  devoted  to  me,  and  would  listen  for  my 
rbotstep,  and  look  about  for  me  when  he  heard  my 
same  mentioned.  I  taught  him  to  shake  hands, 
which  I  had  never  seen  a  cat  do  before;  and 
when  he  bad  mastered  this  accomplishment,  he 
^8  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  would  insist 
sometimes  on  shaldng  hands  with  me  over  and 
3ver  again.  I  have  found  this  slightly  incon* 
lenient  when  I  have  been  in  a  hurry — but  I  could 
Qot  resist  him  when  I  saw  him  sitting  before  me, 
looking  at  me  with  his  loving  eyes,  and  holding 
Mit  his  paw  (for  I  am  always  very  polite  to 
animals,  and  take  the  greatest  care  never  to  hurt 
their  feelings,  in  any  way.  if  I  can  help  it).  He 
bad  very  strange  tastes  m  eating,  too,  for  a  cat. 


He  liked  figs  and  raisins — and  he  also  had  a 
great  fancy  for  biscuits,  and  any  kind  of  sweets. 

One  of  his  daughters  was  a  perfect  copy  ix» 
miniature  of  himself,  except  that  she  inherited 
from  her  mother  her  large  Russian  feet.  She  had 
all  his  ways,  too,  and  was  just  as  fond  of  me  as 
he  had  been ;  this  was  the  more  curious,  as  I 
never  did  anything  for  her,  nor  took  any  especial 
notice  of  her,  till  she  began  to  follow  me  about 
like  my  shadow,  when  I  was  obliged,  in  common 
courtesy,  to  respond. 

We  called  her  Winnie,  and  she  was,  I  think, 
the  roost  gentle  and  unselfish  little  cat  I  have  ever 
known.  She  was,  besides,  quite  a  good  Samari- 
tan— and  I  shall  never  forget  her  kindness  on  one 
occasion  to  a  half-grown  kitten  of  her  mother's. 
It  was  a  great  beauty,  with  long  hair  and  a  fine 
tail,  and  had  been  brought  down  one  day  for  the 
inspection  of  some  friends.  After  they  were  gone 
the  mother  seized  upon  it,  and  was  carrying  ft 
back  again  with  much  labour,  for  it  was  a  very 
fine  kitten,  and  putting  it  down  every  few 
moments  to  rest  herself,  when  Winnie,  who  wa» 
near,  took  advantage  of  one  of  these  pauses,  and 
carried  off  the  kitten,  holding  her  head  very  high 
in  the  air  (for  she  was  small  of  stature)  lest  her 
burden  might  dra^  on  the  ground.  I  followed 
her,  fearing  she  might  hurt  the  kitten,  as  it  waa 
not  hers,  and  was  much  ashamed  of  my  most  un- 
just suspicion  when  I  found  she  had  put  it  into  her 
own  little  basket  (for  she  had  a  tiny  family  her- 
self) and  was  looking  triumphant  over  her  feat  of 
strength  when  I  reached  her.  I  am  sure  she 
must  have  thought  the  poor  kitten  was  having  a 
bad  time,  being  dragged  u^  and  downstairs,  and 
that  she  would  rescue  it.  Dear  Httle  Winnie! 
She  is  far  away  now,  happy  I  trust,  in  her 
Dorsetshire  home  at  sunny  Lyme  Regis. 

One  more  merry-heartea  little  puss  I  must  men- 
tion, who  belongs  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  rejoices 
in  the  name  of  Christopher.  When  he  was  quite 
a  tiny  baby,  a  companion  was  given  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  young  mongus  that  one  of  my  friend's 
brothers  had  brought  home  for  her  from  India — 
where,  as  I  daresay  most  people  know,  the  mon- 
gus (or  mangouste)  is  kept  in  houses  as  a  pro- 
tection against  snakes.  The  two  soon  became 
great  friends,  and  Ching,  as  the  mongus  is  called, 
being  rather  the  elder,  used  to  take  the  greatest 
care  of  Christopher,  and  to  play  very  gently  with 
him,  for  fear  ot  hurting  him ;  but  now  that  they 
are  both  grown  up,  though  they  still  continue  fast 
friends,  such  consideration  is  no  longer  thought 
necessary,  and  they  have  tremendous  romps  to- 
gether :  rolling  on  me  ^und,  climbing  trees,  and 
runnine  the  most  exciting  races,  which  Chine 

fenerally  wins ;  be  is  so  exceedingly  swift  in  all 
is  movements. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  my  readers  ever  kept  a 
mongus  as  a  pet.  Ching  is  the  only  one  I  have 
known,  and  he  is  certainly  a  very  interesting 
study.  He  is  most  intelligent,  and  perfectly  de- 
voted to  my  friend,  listening  for  her  footsteps 
when  she  is  absent,  and  never  long  happy  away 
from  her.  He  follows  her  about  almost  like^ 
doe,  and  many  a  walk  have  we  bad  together  with 
Chmg  in  attendance,  though,  as  he  is  rather  ner- 
vous and  afraid  of  strangers,  he  had  to  be  carried 
if  we  met  many  people.    He  is  not  afraid   of 
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snakes  though,  and  once  when  he  was  out  he 
killed  two  adders  in  a  very  short  time.  His 
favourite  food  is  meat,  and  almost  the  only  time 
he  ever  shows  any  temper  is  when  he  is  eating  it, 
for  if  he  is  disturbed  he  is  apt  to  growl  in  rather  a 
fierce  way ;  at  other  times  he  is  as  gentle  as  pos- 
sible. But  though  he  prefers  meat  there  are 
many  other  things  which  find  favour  in  his  sight: 
such  as  cake  (with  plenty  of  eggs  in),  bread  and 
butter,  fruit,  primroses  and  other  flowers,  etc., 
but  his  most  favourite  luxury  is  "  Lime  Juice  an4 
Glycerine  I  "  Whenever  he  finds  a  bottle  he 
quickly  takes  out  the  stopper  (nothing  pleases 
him  more  in  a  small  way  than  drawing  corks), 
lays  the  bottle  on  its  side,  and  with  his  long  nose 
and  longer  tongue  generally  manages  to  half- 
empty  it.  I  daresay  a  great  part  of  his  pleasure 
in  this  proceeding  is  that  it  is  a  stolen  joy,  for 
he  delights  in  mischief  for  its  own  sake,  and 
seems  quite  to  rejoice  sometimes  in  the  idea  that 
he  is  doing  something  naughty.  One  of  his  great- 
est amusements  used  to  be  to  hide  beans  under 
the  drawing-room  hearth-rug.  He  would  go 
through  this  proceeding,  first  hiding  them,  then 
finding  them  and  drawing  them  out  over  and  over 
again,  seemingly  with  unfailing  interest. 

Though  devoted  to  my  friend,  and  she  can  do 
anything  with  him,  he  is  not  equally  amiable  to 
all  menders  of  her  family,  and  some  I  believe^ 
he  positively  dislikes,  though  he  is  never  aggres- 
sive in  any  way.  At  night,  when  he  is  tired,  he 
retires  of  his  own  accord — sometimes  to  his  own 
room,  but  oftener  to  my  friend's,  where  she  finds 
him  curled  up  in  the  warmest  comer  of  her  bed, 
with  a  firm  determination  expressed  on  his  sleep- 
in>2r  countenance  not  to  be  rejected  at  any  cost. 

But  Ching  has  led  me  along  way  from  my  start- 
ing point— cats.  I  do  not  in  the  least  believe  in 
the  truth  of  the  reproach  so  often  made  against 
cats — that  they  have  no  attachment  to  people, 
only  to  places.  Of  course  there  are  cats  of  shallow 
natures,  to  whom  much  love  of  any  sort  is  not 
possible,  for  their  characters  are  as  various  as  the 
expressions  of  their  faces ;  but  that  some  cats  are 
capable  of  the  most  disinterested  affections  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  doubt.  I  think  the  characters 
of  animals  depend  in  a  good  measure  on  those  of 
tiieir  owners  and  associates,  and  that,  even  in  un- 
promising cases,  quite  surprising  qualities  might 
be  developed  with  care  and  perseverance. 

For  instance,  I  never  wiu  believe  that  a  fox- 
hound ought  to  be  so  stupid,  as  on  all  sides  he  is 
declared  to  be.  Nature  surely  never  intended 
this  when  she  gave  him  that  noble  head  and  those 
lovely  pathetic  eyes.  But,  even  in  the  highly  in- 
telligent human  race,  people  of  one  idea,  if  not 
stupid,  are  apt  to  be  tiresome  as  companions ;  and 
when  a  dog  is,  from  generation  to  |^eneration,  de- 
barred from  the  possibility  of  acquuring  any  other 
idea,  than  that  of  going  straight  across  country 
behind  a  fox,  what  chance  has  nis  brain  of  deve- 
loping ?  .  .  .  (Ye  shades  of  all  fox  hunters, 
past  and  to  come,  pardon  me !  ...  I  know 
what  you  would  say  on  the  subject;  but,  then, 
though  among  you,  I  am  not  of  you.    I  like  not 

*'Uie  war  of  the  many  with  one  I  '*) I 

daresay,  too,  that  even  pigs  might  develop  broader 
foreheads,  and  less  superfluity  of  jaw,  if  once  they 
could  be  educated  away  from  the  idea,  that  the  one 


end  of  their  life  is  to  eat— or  rather  digest,  as  modi 
as  possible  in  a  ^iven  time.  For  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  humour  in  a  pig !  (And  where  there  is  a 
sense  of  humour,  what  may  not  be  hoped  for? . .} 
It  may  show  itself  in  strange  ways.  ...  For 
instance,  why  he  should  make  a  point  of  nmoB^ 
in  between  one's  horse's  legs,  when  one  is  rldm^ 
I  cannot  imagine,  if  he  be  not  fond  of  practical 
jokes  I  1  have  considered  the  subject,  and  (U 
this  must  be  the  explanation ;  unless  indeed^ 
this  is  possible— he  may  get  confused,  and|A| 
those  people  who  hesitate  and  delibenUe  mil 
of  saying  the  wrong  thing,  and  then  infaUiblf '^ 
their  foot  into  it ! '')  after  much  consideratioQ,ai 
exactly  the  way  that  is  most  likely  to  end  is  a 
catastrophe. 

Another  of  a  pig's  great  ideas  of  ^o  iaaiact 
Often  when  riding  through  country  lanes,  I  have 
heard  a  burst  of  pig-laughter  from  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge,  and  looking  over  have  behddaiiig 
in  hot  pursuit  of  me ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  cut 
pigs  can  run.  While  trotting  along  a  road  I  have 
been  raced  by  two  or  three  at  a  time,  till  I  have 
been  scarcely  able  to  rise  from  ray  saddle  widi 
laughing ;  and  my  horse^  whose  temper  is  by  d9 
means  forbearing,  has  been  excited  to  a  state 
bordering  on  frenzy  1  .  .  .  And  here  I  voolil 
remind  any  of  my  readers  who  may  by  chance 
remember  a  former  paper  of  mine,  that  aa 
excitable  temper  is  not  in  the  least  incompatiblt 
with  the  perfection,  there  claimed,  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  my  horse.  United  as 
it  is  with  the  most  loving  gentleness,  it  is  oi^y  ooe 
of  the  many  charms,  that  make  her,  to  my  mod  at 
least,  "  stand  alone,  with  nothing  like  to  her." 
And,  with  her  beloved  name,  this  second  paper 
must  end. 

E.  M.D. 


WHAT   THE   ANGELS   TOLD. 

A  LONBLT  man  in  silence  sat. 

With  hopeless  grief  oppressed : 
A  gentle  child  in  childhood's  grace, 

Clung  to  her  father's  breast. 
'•  Oh,  father,  do  not  weep,"  she  said. 

In  accents  sweet  and  low  : 
"  Mother  will  come  to  ns  again. 

The  angels  told  me  so." 

In  happy  dreams  the  child  had  seen 

Far  off  another  home, 
Vnclouded  skies,  undving  flowers, 

Where  sorrow  coula  not  come, 
And  seraphs  with  sweet  harmonies 

Appear'd  in  golden  glow. 
And  everything  was  beautt^ 

The  angels  led  her  to. 

She  lay  clasp'd  in  her  father's  arms, 

So  faint  but  still  so  Cair« 
And  look'd  toward  the  open  door. 

As  at  some  bright  thing  there. 
"  Mother !  "  she  cried  with  outstr^ched  anai, 

Then  whisper'd  soft  and  low, 
"  Father !  I  Knew  she'd  come  again, 

The  angels  told  me  so." 
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SHERBORNE; 

OR,  THB   HOUSE    AT    THE    FOUR   WAYS. 

By  Edward  Heneagb  Dering, 

AiOJbr  oftlu  "  ChUftain*s  Daughter  and  other  PoemSy^^ 
''Grefs  Court,'*  etc,,  etc, 

CHAPTER   XKWl.^^ConHntsed.) 

UT  by  this  time  Count  de  Bergerac, 
true  or  false,  was  close  to  him,  and 
ev]dentl3r  intended  to  speak. 

"I  think  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you/'  said  he  in  French, 

"Bramscote,"  said  Moreton,  adding  in  his  own 
Bind,  before  the  word  ^k^s  quite  pronounced, 
^  What  a  fool  I  was  to  put  it  into  his  head !  " 

*"  Bramscote,"  repeated  the  other  man  almost 
simultiaeously. 

"He  didn't  hesitate  about  the  name  of  the 
)lace,"  thought  Moreton.  '*  But  the  plain  clothes 
?on't  do,here,  and  at  such  a  time." 

"Last  November,"  said  the  suspected  one, 
leemin^  unconscious  that  there  was  any  question 
iboat  his  identity. 

"  He  mtist  be  the  man,  or  how  could  he  know 
iiat  ? "  thought  Moreton,  as  certain  people  said 
rfthc  Tichbome  Claimant.  "  But  I  don't  feel  that 
t  is  all  right.  What  shall  I  sav  to  catch  him  if  he 
8  an  impostor  ?  Yes,"  said  he  aloud,  "  you  left 
iie  same  day  as  I  did." 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  did/'  answered  the  other  quite 
oaturally. 

"You  were  in  the  Zouaves,  I  remember,"  said 
Moreton,  looking  hard  at  the  plain  clothes. 

"Yes,  and  so  I  am  now.  I  see  you  are  puzzled 
atfiodmg  me  in  plain  clothes.  The  fact  is,  I  have 
^n  on  sick  leave.  I  caught  the  Roman  fever  in 
be  summer,  and  I  have  l^en  on  the  hills  to  get 
i<i  of  it.  I  am  not  well  yet ;  but  I  had  to  come 
acic  at  once  and  as  quickly  as  I  could,  for 
^oraa,  they  say,  is  on  the  *march,  though 
HscoDti  Venosta  declared  but  three  weeks  ago 
iiat  an  attack  on  Rome  would  be  contrary,  not 
niv  to  the  September  Treaty,  but  to  the  common 
ghts  of  nations." 

"This  isall  wy  wdl,"  thought  Moreton.  "But 

sounds  a  little  too  much  like  a  newspaper — in 
le  way  he  says  it,  at  least.  I  wish  I  had  seen 
»ore  of  him^-or  the  other  man,  whichever  it  was 
lat  1  met  at  Bramscote.  But  I  had  very  little 
aoversation  with  him.  He  was  generally  talking 
>  MissWinifred  Aiden,  and  when  he  was  not,  he 
as  rather  silent,  ^natarally.  And  after  the  second 
ay  I  took  very  little  notice  of  the  people.  Some- 
ow  I  think  that  fellow  is  not  quite  like  the  man  I 
let  there ;  but  I  don't  know.  I  have  only  one 
lear  impression  of  that  visit — one  only." 

"  Which  way  are  you  goin^f  ?  "  said  his  com- 
anion,  who  seemed  rather  ill*at-ease,  but  un- 
ilUng  to  leave  him. 

*'  I  have  come  to  serve  in  the  Pontifical  army — 
le  Zouaves,  I  suppose:"  answered  Moreton. 
Will  yon  go  with  me  to  the  barracks  where  you 
re  quartered  ?  I  want  to  offer  myself  at  once.  I 
ball  bring  him  to  book  now,"  thought  he,  feeling 
)uch  pleased  at  his  own  sharpoess. 


bh!  yes— certainly,"   said  the  other, 
course  I  will.     But  do  you  mind  going  a 


"Of 
little 
later?  I  thought  of  dining  before  l^went.  I 
started  early  this  morning.  I  will  call  for  you 
afterwards." 

''  He  is  ready  to  go.  It  musi  be  all  right  as  to 
his  identity,"  thought  Moreton.  "  I  will  ask  him 
to  dine  with  me.  1  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
in  that  way  than  out  in  the  street/'  so  he  said : 

*'  Come  and  dine  with  me  at  the  hotel  where  I 
have  put  up." 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  not  quite  without 
hesitation,  and  they  turned  their  steps  towards 
the  hotel. 

"  He  must  be  the  same  man,"  thought  More- 
ton.  "But  how  about  that  story ?^  I  nope — ^for 
her  sake,  for  the  honour  of  the  Pontifical  army,  I 
hope  it  is  all  right.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  a 
screw  loose,  a  something  wrong  somehow." 

"Which  way  did  you  come  ?^'  asked  the  object 
of  his  thou£[hts. 

"By  Civita  Vecchia,"  answered  Moreton,  as 
they  came  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

Leaving  his  mysterious  friend,  or  whatever  the 
suitable  term  might  prove  to  be,  in  the  room  where 
they  were  going  to  dine,  he  hurried  away  to  have 
a  bath,  and  change  his  clothes. 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  he  thought,  when  he  hurried 
back.  "  If  his  happiness  has  been  imperilled  by 
a  report,  I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  wiU 
do  all  I  can  to  save  him.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  disprove  accusations." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  so  long/'  he  said|^ 
as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  I  think  you  have  been  very  quick,"  answered 
the  roan  of  questioned  identity.  "I  have  been 
reading  a  newspaper  which  I  had  in  my  pocket." 

"  Nothing  good  in  the  way  of  news,  of  course  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  The  day  before  yesterday  a  tele- 
gram came  from  Passo  di  Correse,  saying  that 
the  Italian  army  was  concentrating  there,  with 
everything  ready  for  invasion." 

"  There  are  some  things  that  no  amount  of  ex- 
perience can  teach  one  to  expect,"  said  Moreton. 

"  So  Codoma  commands  this I  can't  give  it 

a  name,  for  there  is  no  name  that  can  express  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  villainy.  And  who  else 
is  there?" 

"  Bixio  has  been  given  the  command  of  a  flying 
squadron." 

"  Bixio— Bixlo,  the  cx-Garibaldian,'*  said  More- 
ton,  meditatively.  "  Bixio,  who  hates  Christian 
Rome  as  the  nends  of  hell  hate  it.  That  looks 
badly.  There  are  some  men  who  never  come  to 
the  front  except  when  the  devil  sees  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  have  heard  that  some  Italian  officers 
were  arrested  here  last  month  disguised  as  ped- 
lars, and  all  sorts  of  blackguards  have  been  sent 
in  with  false  passports  to  ^et  up  demonstrations 
and  pretended  rows  to  give  an  excuse  to  the 
Government  for  interfering  ^  la  Cavour." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  oth/er.  But  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders ;  whereat  Moreton  looked  very  hard 
at  him. 

Just  then  a  waiter  said,  "In  tavola/'  and  the 
conversation  was  for  a  while  rather  desultory, 
with  intervals  of  silence.  Moreton  was  in  a  medi- 
tative mood,  and  h's  companion  seemed  more  or 
less  reserved,  t 
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"  I  am  glad  I  didn't  fall  in  with  them,' 
Moreton,  '•  It  might  have  been  awkward." 

''Very  awkward,  indeed.  Did  you  come  from 
Florence?" 

''No.  I  hive  been  staying  at  Spezia,  and  I 
came  by  steamer  from  Genoa.  I  have  had  rheu- 
matic fever. 

"  Did  you  find  Spezia  a  good  place  ?  " 

"  Sea  air  is  always  good,  I  believe,  for  that  sort 
of  thing.  There  are  plenty  of  better  places,  but 
then  they  are  farther  off,  and  I  wanted  to  be  here 
as  soon  as  possible.    Shall  we  start  ?  " 

It  was  growing  dusk,  and  Moreton,  not  un- 
mindful of  the  peculiar  institution  which  makes 
localities  unsafe  where  itinerant  patriots  are  likely 
to  be  found  energising  on  their  own  account,  felt 
carefully  for  a  certain  toy  pistol  which  he  had 
secreted  in  a  coat  pocket.  He  had  brought  it 
from  England,  saying  to  himself,  "  In  case  of 
accidents,"  and  had  stowed  it  in  a  breast  pocket 
with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  while  travelling. 

"  It  IS  time  to  load  it  now,"  thought  he ;  "  but 
not  in  this  room :  it  would  make  the  waiter  take 
me  for  an  assassin,  if  he  should  happen  to  come 
in." 

He  went  into  his  bedroom,  took  one  of  three  or 
four  cartridges  from  another  pocket,  loaded  the 
pistol,  and,  replacing  it,  returned  to  his  com- 
panion. 

Th2  streets  were  almost  deserted,  and  the  few 
people  thev  met  were  not  prepossessing— especi- 
ally one  who  passed  them  at  a  slow  pace,  with  a 
hooded  cloak  thrown  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  a 
Speranza  dT Italia  hat  slouched  over  a  mass  of 
very  black  hair.  He  appeared  to  be  of  no  partic- 
ular age,  country,  or  class,  and  had  a  countenance 
that  would  have  made  him  an  invaluable  model 
for  a  fancy  portrait  of  the  foul  fiend. 

Moreton  saw  at  once  what  he  was.  "Keep 
vour  eye  on  that  fellow,"  he  said,  putting  his 
hand  into  the  pocket  where  the  toy  pistol  was. 
"  Our  lives  are  of  use  just  now." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  that,"  said  the  other, 
curling  his  lip  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  but  turning 
very  pale.  The  stranger  fixed  his  eyes  on  each  of 
them  successively  as  he  passed;  andan  awfiilpair 
of  eyes  they  were.  Moreton  was  a  resolute  man, 
and  had  an  old-fashioned  contempt  for  foreign 
conspirators,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  claw- 
ing generically  as  blackguards,  but  he  shuddered 
at  those  eyes ;  his  hair  felt  as  if  it  were  stiffeninfi", 
and  the  blood  seemed  to  freeze  in  his  veins.  It 
was  not  the  force  of  their  fixed  ferocity  that  could 
affect  him  in  so  strange  a  manner,  nor  the  ^lare 
of  evil  passions  making  human  nature  homble : 
the  one  would  not  have  seemed  strange,  the  other 
could  not  have  been  felt.  Nor,  inde^,  was  it  the 
character  of  the  eyes  alone.  It  was  the  preter- 
natural malignity  symbolised  in  every  feature, 
from  which  all  human  expression,  even  the  very 
worst,  had  disappeared. 

"  Is  this  the  devil,  waiting  about  to  welcome 
Codoma?"  thought  Moreton,  repressing  the 
shudder,  and  lookmg  hard  at  the  man,  not  with- 
out a  painful  effort.  "  One  ought  to  be  in  a  state 
of  mice  to  meet  him^  whoever  he  is— Hullo ! " 

This  last  word  was  called  forth  by  a  sadden 
suspicion,  miexpected,  ambiguous,  embarrassing. 
His  companion  bad  apparently  be^n  recognized 


by  this  man ;  and  such  a  recognition  wodd  nk 
awkward  difficulties  with  reeard  to  the  ibnBe, 
affecting  his  identity,  as  well  as  his 
worse  than  before.  Moreton  looked  rooai 
stantly  to  see  whether  there  was  any 
recognition  on  his  part,  and  then  gave  t 
glance  back  at  the  regenerator  of  sodety. 

"  The  Sect,"  said  Moreton  half  aloud.  "Ah 
under  the  thumb  of  that  scoundrel." 

•*  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  the  regenerate 
bullying  tone. 

"  What  business  is  that  of  yours  ?" 
Moreton,  keeping  his  eye  on  him,  and 
out  the  toy  pistol  unostentatiously,  yet  so 
could  be  seen.    The  man  glared  at  him 
tiger,  and  said : 

"  I  suspect  that  you  are  one  of  those 

' '  (here  he  brough I  out  a  voDey  of  " 

and  impure  words)  *'  who  come  to  keep  that- 

"  Don't  say  that  again,"  said  Moreton, 
the  pistol  in  his  pocket,  and  showing  a 
disposition  to  hit  out  with  his  left  in  case  of  a 
petition. 

The  man  passed  on,  casting"  back  sidewan 
look  of  hatred  such  as  the  countenance  of  i 
Italian  freemason  only  is  capable  of  expressBjp< 
the  diabolical  hatred  which  grows  out  of  hab^ 
sin  against  light. 

"  I  shall  have  my  revenge  on  some  of  yoabefM 
long,"  he  said:  "on  you,  perhaps.  Your  jr« 
tectors,  the  French,  are  hors  de  combat  wn.  Vfi 
shall  meet  again,  Papalino— " 

The  remainder  of  tne  sentence  may  periiapsb 
better  imagined  than  described,  but  is  still  *  " 
unimagined. 

"A  pleasant  sort  of  a  customer, 
Moreton.  "And  he  has  some  sort  of 
de  Bergerac.  It  must  be  because  De 
one  of  the  Sect— willing  or  victimized, 
accounts  for  his  loafing  about  in  plain 
telline  cock-and-buU  stories  about  retunnajf 
sic^  leave.  I  don't  believe  there  is  anythio^ 
matter  with  him.  But  here  he  is,  goin^  with  ^ 
to  the  barracks  where  he  is  quartered,  or  (tfeten^ 
to  do  so— I  wonder  which  it  is  ?  " 

Never  had  Moreton  been  in  so  difficult  a  ftf ' 
tion.  What  was  he  to  think  ?  What  was  be « 
do  ?  De  Bergerac  was  voluntary  accomoaiiyiif 
him  quietly  to  the  barracks  in  spite  of  uievsT 
suspicious  recognition.  Did  that  indicate  haripw 
guilt,  or  unconscious  innocence,  or  tiie  ^f*^^ 
necessity?  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Report  it  ?  6i^ 
was  the  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  soch  a  ^' 
After  all  it  amounted  to  nothing  more  tfaiottft 
that  an  ill-looking  man  in  the  street  had  appats^ 

given  a  look  of  recognition  at  a  Zonave,  wsoieB^ 
e  might  have  seen  nequently,  and  that  tiieZoo^ 
had  appeared  to  recognize— what?  flie  Mg 
There  was  no  proof ^of  that.  The  man's  duiaflC 
Why,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  do  so.  .^S 
port  it  then  I  Not  report  a  grave  snspJdosB* 
could  not  be  reasoned  away— a  grafe  so'P'J^ 
that  one  of  the  Sect  was  actually  serving  0  v 
Pontifical  Zouaves !  .^ 

"  What  I  "thought  he, "  altow  sudiasn^ 
to  pass,  for  fear  of  looking  like  a  fiool  if  "^r^x 
be  unfounded!    Most  emphatlcallv,  b^'.  JT» 
will  just  see  what  he  has  to  say  for  bimseu  W- 
(747  he  contimied.) 
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'  MIND.  DEAR,  YOU  TAKB  CARE  OF  HIM ! ' 


By  BRUCE  MONTGOMERY. 


B' 


|HE  time  of  flowers  wms  almost  over,  and 
the  frnit  was  beginning  to  swell  under 
the  influence  of  the  rays  of  the  summer 
^*  Cherries  abounded,  and  the  gardens  of  the 
icturesque  neighbourhood  of  the  town  repaid  the 
Lbour  of  the  cultivators.  This  part  was  called 
le  suburb,  and  was  a  long  unpaved  street  or 
ither  high  road  with  a  gutter  on  each  side. 
I^h  separated  it  from  two  narrow  footpaths. 
*t  were  rows  rather  of  gardens  than  of  houses, 
751 


and  in  the  gardens,  perhaps  close  upon  the  road, 
stood  villa-like  residences,  great  and  small,  the 
resort  of  affluent  people  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer,  and  the  permanent  dwelling  houses  of 
those  who  we^e  occupied  partly  in  manual  labour 
and  partly  in  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens. 

The  Thomleys  belonged  to  the  former  class. 
Their  plot  of  ground  had  descended  firom  father  to 
son,  and  as  the  town  gradually  approached  nearer, 
the  value  of  the  land  increased,  the  plots  of  ground 
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were  divided,  hot-houses  were  added  to  the  open 
cultivation  of  the  land,  the  population  became 
more  numerous,  and  then  came  butchers,  bakers, 
and  other  tradesmen  with  different  kinds  of  goods. 
Here  and  there  a  tree  had  been  planted,  and  the 
great  attractions  of  these  houses  in  comparison 
with  those  in  the  town  induced  many  persons  to 
engage  them  as  country  residences.  Such  people 
now  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The 
pleasures  of  country  life  could  be  fully  enjoyed. 
The  upper  classes  of  society  began  to  flock  hither, 
a|id  between  the  older  and  less  showy  houses  there 
arose  villa-like  edifices.  The  rows  of  rough  lattice 
work  or  low  hedees,  which  separated  the  gardens, 
were  supplanted  by  iron  railings  with  gilt  tops, 
and  instead  of  little  wooden  doors  there  were  or- 
namented gates.  Paths  of  yellow  gravel  carefully 
'  cleared  of  weeds,  passing  been  the  green  lawns 
,  and  bright  flower-beds,  were  lost  sight  of  behind 
the  houses. 

One  of  the  most  aristocratic-lookinc:  of  these 
villas  had  the  name  of  *'  Mr.  Thornley  "  engraven 
on  a  small  plate  affixed  to  one  of  the  gate-posts, 
and  near  it  was  a  bell  with  a  bright  brass  hatidk. 
The  present  proprietor  of  this  residencei  aod  the 
present  proprietor  of  this  namei  was  a  quiet  man 
who,  after  much  travelling  abroad,  now  desired 
t  to  lead  a  life  free  from  conventional  restraint.  His 
.  parents  were  affluent  people  who  among  other 
fancies  had  that  of  intending  to  call  their  children 
by  names  beginning  with  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet in  succession.  They  never,  however,  got  be- 
vond  B,  for  they  had  only  one  son — the  present 
Mr.  Thornley— to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of 
Aaron,  and  nve  years  later  heaven  sent  them  a 
daughter  whom  they  called  Bertha.  The  old 
peopk  lived  very  simply,  brought  up  their  children 
in  a  simple  manner,  and  laid  by  every  year  a  con* 
slderable  sum  of  money  to  increase  their  capital. 
Beilha  married  a  Dr.  Masonius,  but  Aaron  at 
present  showed  no  inclination  to  follow  her  e3c- 
ample.  He  had  passed  through  the  High  School 
and  the  T'Divf-rsity,  but  as  he  had  no  taste  for 
aiw  line  of  study,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
left  him  in  the  possession  of  a  considerable  pro- 
perty, he  joined  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  On  his  return  home  he  felt  that 
a  taste  for  travel  had  arisen  in  him.  He  took 
what  money  he  thought  he  should  require,  asked 
his  mother  to  take  care  of  the  rest,  and  then  set 
out  to  visit  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Then  he 
joined  the  expedition  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
Nile.  Then  he  visited  Patagonia  and  New  Zea- 
land ;  thence  he  went  to  Delhi,  and  over  the  icy 
summits  of  the  Himalayas  he  entered  the  territory 
of  Afghanistan.  His  wanderings  lasted  for  about 
ten  years,  during  which  time  his  mother  had 
died.  Tired  of  travel  he  returned  to  the  home  of 
his  childhood,  and  as  as  he  now  longed  for  the 
enjoyment  of  family  life  he  married  a  lady  who 
but  for  one  weakness  seemed  deserving  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  Thornley  held  his  wife. 

This  weakness  was  the  love  of  distinction.  She 
valued  her  husband  very  highly ;  it  had  not  been 
exactly  a  love  match  but  rather  the  result  of  an 
arrangement  oT  Mrs.  Masonius,  his  sister.  Yet 
the  course  of  it  proved  that  a  fair  share  of  mar- 
ried happiness  may  l>e  enjoyed  when  there  is 
mutual  esteem,  and  both  parues  are  resolved  to 


fulfil  their  respective  duties.  The  happiness  of 
Mrs.  Thornley  was  complete  when  her  good- 
natured  husband  permitted  her  to  have  engrava 
on  her  visiting  cards  instead  of  Aaron  Thomkj, 
first  Mrs.  A.  Thornley,  and  then  Mrs.  Albeit 
Thornley. 

Another  cloud  which  hung  in  the  matrimeoiai 
horizon  was  also  dispersed.  A  woman  is  pleased 
if  when  she  is  asked  what  her  profession  is,  she 
can  answer : 

"  I  am  my  husband's  wife  and  nothing  else." 

And  that  is  in  fact  her  only  calling :  she  fe^ 
and  is  justly  proud,  if  she  can  say  that  she  coa- 
pletely  fills  the  place  originally  assigned  to  hecia 
the  economy  of  creation. 

But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  when  the  nuo 
is  in  question .  Then  it  is  humiliating  for  a  woman 
to  say,  if  questioned  as  to  the  calling  of  her  hus- 
band: 

"  He  is  my  husband  nothing  else." 

This  was  not  the  case  with  Thornley,  for,  if  be 
had  in  fact  no  occupation  which  brought  him 
pecuniary  profit,  he  was  by  no  means  without  it 

He  worked  at  his  notes,  arranged  his  sketchK, 
studied  new  books  of  travels,  compared  them  with 
his  own  experience,  and  confirmed  his  knowledge 
of  geography  by  books  upon  the  subject :  in  short, 
he  was  busy  from  tnoroing  till  nig^ht.  lite  I 
learned  man  who  desires  his  acquismoos  fo  be 
made  useful  to  others. 

So  as  Mr.  Thornley  troubled  himself  about  Me 
but  his  family  and  the  extension  of  his  geograpitkil 
knowledge,  he  was  rather  surprised  when  be  ifr 
ceived  an  o£Gctal  com  muni  cation  in  forming  h^ 
that  he  had  been  chosen  as  mayor  of  his  natfre 
town  for  the  coming  year.  The  letter  conMm^ 
this  announcement  was  flattering;  and  he  dedd^ti 
to  accept  the  office  which  was  not  very  onerD. 
and  to  gratify  his  wife  by  giving  her  the 
say  that  her  husband  was  the  mayor  of  T 

After  the  birth  of  one  son,  Nf  r*.  Thofnle 
up  all  hope  of  any  increase  in  her  family : 
the  little   Edgar  became  a  continnal  sou 
anxiety.    He  was  tended  with  the  utmost  can, 
and  had  not  Dr.  Masonius    interfered  the  poor 
child  would  have  been  wrapped  in  wadding  aid 
would  never  have  been  allowed  the  free  use  of  his 


legs. 
Poc 


oor  Thornley  knew  nothing  about  the  manage 
ment  of  children,  and  thought  his  wife's  solidtuie  j 
on  the  boy^s  behalf  very  natural  and  quite  the  cof|| 
rect  method  of  reariug  their  only  one.  Now  t~ 
again  on  rare  occasions  the  father  woald 
allowed  to  have  his  little  boy  all  to  himself  for  j 
short  half  hour  or  so,  but  the  fond  mother's  lar 
word  was  always—**  Mind,  dear,  you  takecaieJ 
him." 

As  the  boy  grew  up,  Uncle  and  Aunt  Mtsocie 
were  in  fact  his  good  angels ;  when  with  f*"^ 
the  t>oy  could  plav  at  ball,  climb  tiees  T" 
about  to  his  heart's  desire. 

The  Thomleys  had  no  suspicion  <A  tibe  IM  fl 
education  he  was  receiving,  though  it  is  true  tb^ 
his  mother  was  sometimes  puzzled  as  to  how  t^ 
ominous  rents  in  his  clothes  couM  haife  eecanwy 
joined  up  by  strange  needlewoi^  or  Ike    ' 
marks  upon  his  shins  and  elsewhere* 

The  boy,  now  a  growing  lad,  became  ^f 
of  great  afiection  to  his  father  who,  however^ ' 
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lost  his  great  anxiety  about  him.  His  mother's 
care  coQtiQue;d  to  be  unabated,  and  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  was  still  protected  from  cold  and 
forbidden  all  intercourse  with  lads  like  himself  as 
ifstiUa  child.  His  father  lived  in  his  study,  his 
garden  was  his  only  recreation,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  his  son's  welfare  would  be  attended  to  by  the 
mother. 

Edgar  grew  up  a  fine  young  man.  During  his 
boyhood  his  mother's  care  had  often  been  irksome 
to  him,  and  he  sometimes  set  her  at  defiance ;  but 
at  seventeen  he  became  conscious  of  the  motive 
for  all  this  care,  and  thenceforth  his  mother  had 
nothing  to  complain  of,  and  he  usually  replied  to 
her  anxious  questions  by  a  smile  and  a  caress,  and 
generally  had  his  own  way. 

But  Uncle  Masonius  and  Aunt  Bertha  were 
the  people  whose  company  he  most  delighted  in, 
and  if  they  advised  him  they  were  quite  sure  that 
he  would  pay  attention  to  what  thejj  said. 

But  he  did  not,  therefore,  love  his  parents  the 
less.  He  felt  himself  continually  surrounded  by 
proofs  of  their  affection  and  gave  them  his  whole 
heart.  He  read  his  mother's  wishes  in  her  eyes, 
and  if  these  wishes  were  not  always  in  accordance 
with  his  own,  he  concealed  his  secret  objections. 
His  father  was  a  person  to  whom  he  owed  the 
highest  respect,  and  this  he  most  willingly  paid. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

"I  will  tell  you  now,"  said  Masonius  to  his 
sister-in-law,  as  she  made  a  remark  00  his 
management,  "a  boy  must  have  have  fresh  air^, 
he  must  be  able  to  stretch  his  limbs.  You  have 
always  treated  him  like  a  puppet.  Wheju  with  me 
be  has  driven  a  hoop,  played  at  ball,  has  ridden 
Qohorseback,  climbed  trees,  has  fought,  and.  has 
not  with  an  arrow  at  a  mark,  he  has  courted , with 
^kunds  and  played  single-stick  with,  my  lads ; 
mV  you  have  been  m  a  constant  state  ol  anxiety 
^out  him  lest  he  should  tire  him^lf  pr  get  pne  pf 
Itts  bones  broken." 

**  But  suppose  some  accident  were  to  happen  to 
iim?" 

''Can  any  greater  misfortune  f^U  upon  him. 
ban  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  ot  his.  arms  and 
egs?" 

"But  my  anxiety " 

"Yes,  true.     I  mean  that  you  ^ould  bring  up 
our  boy  not  in  the  way  that  is  pleasant  to  your- 
elf,  but  so  as  may  be  useful  to  him.^' 
"Of  course/' 

"Then  you  should  control  your  .anxiety,  Do 
ou  think  that  I  was  never  anxious  whep  X  saw  my 
[erbe^t  climbing  up  the  lime  trees  ?  But :  Uilq  is 
ot  your  only  fault.  You  have  alwayjs  giyeiOi  him 
entle  woras ;  you  have  always  been  caressing 
im  and  you  have  made  yourself  unhappy  if  he 
IS  not  returned  your  endearments  or  has  repelled 
lem." 

•*  But  my  E4gar  is  my  all " 

"  There  aeain  this  shortsighted  selfishness !  ** 
"Oh,  broker?" 

"  Will  he  be  able  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  upon 
le  thought  that  he  is  your  all  ?  Gingerbreaa  is 
>od  after  dinner  and  helps  digestiop,  but  nothing 
more  destructive  to  the  teeth.  Boj^s  require 
straint,  they  must  lieam  to  control  tb^ir  wishes, 
id  to  fulfil  their  duties  even  when  they  are  un- 
easant  ones.    If  he  is  not  willing  to  do  this  then 


speak  seriously  to  him,  and  if  he  will  not  listen 

ask  him  if  he  has  not  received  in  common  with 
my  Herbert  many  a  well  deserved  box  on  the  ears 
firom  me." 

'*  But  brother,  if  I  had  only  known  that ! " 

"  Be  easy ;  it  has  done  him  no  harm.  Children 
know  well  enough  who  those  are  who  love  them 
and  who  dare  to  punish  them.  You  see  he  bears 
us  no'  ill-will ;  and  is  very  respectful  towards  my 
brother,  and  is  particularly  considerate  to  your- 
self  " 

**  But  you  do  not  require  that " 

"  Listen ;  it  is  I  who  have  taught  him  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  consider  you,  for  you  only  taught  him  that 
he  might  give  the  rein  to  his  tempers,  and  repel 
your  caresses  as  annoying  and  tiresome." 

Mrs.  Thomley  could  not  conceal  from  herself 
that  there  was  much  truth  in  these  words.  She 
might  be  thankful  that  her  brother-in-law  had,  in 
common  with  that  of  his  own  children,  undertaken 
the  most  unpleasant  part  of  Edgar's  education. 
She  was  well  content  with  the  result,  and  she  had 
good  reason  to  be  so. 

Meanwhile  Edgar  grew  up ;  he  passed  through 
his  school  and  began  his  career  at  the  university 
with  the  intention  of  studying  medicine.  His 
father's  hair  had,  by  this  time,  become  thin  and 
grey.  He  lived  in  quiet,  busted  in  his  philosophic 
studies,  and  what  leisure  time  he  had  he  devoted 
to  his  fami^..  He  spoke  more  than  formerly 
about  death  and  eternity.  But  he  did  not  neglect 
smaller  things  in  these  great  considerations;  he 
was  equally  attentive  as  mrmerly  to  his  wife,  and 
was  a  true  friend  to  his  son. 

With  the  lady  time  seemed  to  stand  still ;  she 
looked  younger  than  she  was,  and  to  her  hereon 
remained  a  child.  She  treated  the  man  of  five* 
and- twenty  with  a  full-grown  beard,  exacdy  as  she 
had  ten  years  before,  tied  his  neckerchief  properly 
when  he  went  out,  and  warned  him  to  be  careful 
in  crossing  the  stlreets  not  to  go  under  the  wheels 
of.  some  carriage,  and  Edgar  was  full  of  expres* 
sions  9f  graUtude  for  those  maternal  coutisels. 

The  Masonius  .pair  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
and  should.the  doctor  be  pfesenthe  added : 

*'  And  go  quietly  oa  your  wa^,.and  do  not  stop 
so  often  to  look  .idto  the  prmt  shops  and  the 
bazaa»r8." 

Towards  the  end,  of  Edgar's  term  of  study ^ a 
cloud  appeared  to  darken  the  heaven  of  this  happy 
quiet  life.  Mrs.  Thoraley.  observed  that  her  son 
became  more  silent.  What  had  never  been  the 
case  before,  when  he  was  with#her  his  thoughts 
Were  evidently  elsewhere,  and  he  gave  inappro- 
priate answers  to  the  commonest  questions, 
blushed  and  was  embarrassed,,  sought  out  quiet 
places,  and  was  annoyed  and  displeased  if  dis- 
turbed. 

Bis  mother  could  not  discover  the  cause  of  diis 
change ;  at  first  she  ascribed  it  to  indisposition  and 
^s^ed  the  opinion  of  her  brother-in-law.  It  it  was 
singular  that  though  Dr.  Masonius  had  a  reputa* 
tion  of  being  brusque  and  abrupt,  his  sister-in-law 
had  the  strongest  confidence  in  him^  though  ^e 
Always  came  to  her  husband  as  soon  as  she  had 
been  famished  with  proper  materials  by  Dr. 
liasoniuf  *  v  ^ 

''  Do  you  think  that  E^ar  looks  iU^  brdlbec  I" 
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"  I  have  not  obeenred  it" 

*'  He  is  so  quiet  and  oot  of  spirits." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head : 

"  I  have  not  remarked  that." 

"  Do  yon  not  think  that  he  may  have  firown  too 
fast?" 

"  Let  him  have  a  beefsteak  and  an  egg  every 
morning,  that  does  no  harm  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

^ "  How  perverse  you  are !  "  said  the  lady  rather 
piqued. 

**  How  can  I  be  ?  I  tell  you  of  the  means  by 
which  you  may  restore  health  which  has  been 
weakened  by  rapid  growth.  And  as  it  can  do  no 
harm  to  the  strongest  man,  you  may  make  use  of 
it  without  fear." 

"  But  vou  do  not  think  that  that  is  his  case." 

"  Twelve  vears  ago  it  might  have  been  possible 
that  he  had  ou^own  his  strength,  and  his  sin* 
gular  mode  of  bringing  up  might  have  rendered  it 
more  likely." 

"And  how  so?" 

"It  is  a  case  which  is  very  plain.  Just  think, 
sister,  of  a  bo^  of  nine  years  and  veiy  tall,  alwajrs 
wrapped  in  silver  paper.  He  never  took  a  step 
unobserved.  He  never  ventured  into  the  streets 
on  account  of  the  bad  bojrs  and  the  evil  wajrs  he 
might  learn  there.  From  morning  till  night  he 
was  alwavs  fiill  dressed ;  then  he  either  went  out 
lor  a  walk  with  his  s^ovemess  or  cultivated  his 
mind  in  die  newly  established  Kindeigarten,  where 
he  built  towers  with  bricks,  drew  figures,  or 
painted  prints.  He  had  no  friends ;  if  he  went  to 
see  anyone  his  parents  were  fiill  of  anxiety  as  to 
what  might  happen  to  him ;  and  if  anyone  came 
Co  see  him  it  gave  too  much  trouble  for  him  to  be 
welcome." 

"But the  school?" 

"  You  know  he  did  not  go  to  school  as  a  child. 
Why  did  you  have  a  ^[ovemess  for  him  ?  And  so 
his  life  nassed  on  within  a  circle  of  people  who 
idolised  tdm  and  guarded  him  from  ev«ty  accident. 
Poor  boy !  I  do  not  believe  that  his  skull  has 
ever  hada  bump  raised  upon  it  by  a  blow.  Wonder- 
ful self-deceit!  And  you  pity  die  lad.  I  know 
that  his  food  was  distastenil,  he  was  pale  and 
worn  out  at  nine  years  old.  But  for  the 
fireedom  he  enjoyed  when  with  my  children,  he 
would  have  been  an  old  man  in  his  childhood. 
You  know  you  were  even  afraid  to  give  him  soup 
made  with  meat,  because  you  had  heard  that  it 
was  too  nutritious  if  made  in  that  wav.  And  now 
you  know  what  is  the  consequence?" 

"What?" 

"  Consumption.  On  my  word,  sister,  I  could 
box  his  parents'  ears.  And  besides  a  child  should 
never  find  his  time  hang  heavy  on  his  hands." 

"Oh;  oh!" 

"Yes,  sister,  a  chUd  should  never  find  time 
tedious,  he  can  amuse  himself  witii  an  old  nail. 
Perhaps  he  will  scratch  the  furniture  with  it,  but 
that  a  child  should  deske  occupation  for  his  time 
and  not  find  any  is  frightful.  But  be  eaqr ;  Edgar 
is  not  ill  from  over  occupation.  He  used  to  be  a 
merrv  child,  and  now " 

"  rerhaps  he  dreads  the  examination  ?  " 

"  NoJ;  that  is  not*die  case,  nor  has  he  any 
cause;  I  know  that,  for  I  have  often  held  an 
argument  with  him— but— —  " 


"Well,  what  di«i?" 

"  A  time  comes  when  men  fall  in  kve." 

"Oh!  diatchUd?" 

"Quid?  A  fine  kind  of  child!  Pray  how  old 
are  you  ?  " 

"  I  ?  Folly  ?  Edgar  does  not  think  of  such 
tilings." 

"I  can  hardly  hope  that,  sister.  Ayoungman 
of  his  age,  who  is  insensible  to  that  feding  seems 
to  me  like  a  child  whose  time  passes  heavily.  I 
will  sound  him." 

"  For  goodness  sake,  Masonius,  do  not  uuh 
the  boy  prematurely  wise ' ' 

"  He  IS  now  in  the  eighth  term  of  his  medical 
studies ;  but  I  do  not  blame  you." 

The  doctor  quitted  the  room  and  found  Mr. 
Thomley,  who  was  a  more  intelligent  listener,  io 
the  gsmien.  He  thought  such  was  ver^r  likeljtbe 
case,  but  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  vbeo 
Masonius  asked  the  question,  in  what  manner 
they  could  proceed. 

When  the  doctor  returned  home  he  found,  as  it 
often  happened,  that  his  nephew  had  joioed  the 
family  circle. 

Masonius  talked  about  this  and  that,  but  said 
nothing  of  his  sister*in-law's  apprdiensiims. 
Ilien  he  suddenly  began : 

"  But  children,  have  you  heard  that  Rosenthal 
the  banker,  has  decamped,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  in  the  lurch." 

"Father,"  replied  Adele,  his  daughter,  **f» 
are  four-and-twenty  hours  too  late.  The  whole 
town  is  now  talking,  not  so  much  of  his  escape  as 
of  the  circumstances  that  the  enragement  of  his 
daughter  to  Sir  James  Harting  is  oroken  off." 

"Yes,  littie  one,"  said  Masonius,  as  he  patted 
his  dai^ter  gentiy  on  the  shoulder,  "thst 
interests  you  more  than  me.  Have  you  heard  anf 
thinfi[  about  the  action  of  sdi^uric  ether  uf* 
die  formation  of  tubercles  ?  " 

"  No,  father,"  answered  Adele,  simply. 

"You  see,  my  child,  that  interests  me  moce 
than  it  does  you ;  and  yet  I  was  informed  of  what 
you  tell  me  earlier  than  you  were.*' 

His  audience  broke  out  into  a  heairty  laugh. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Masonius,  alter  the  bant  of 
merrimoit  had  a  littie  subsided,  "  there  yoa  see 
another  example  of  one  of  our  modem  maniam 
wealth  die  prime  object,  and  inequality  of  cass 
entirely  disregarded.  People  think  they  can 
adapt  their  sense  of  morali^  to  the  times.  Bat 
it  cannot  be." 

"  But  must  not  the  progress  of  the  human  fluad 
have  an  influence  upon  manners?  We  <mio( 
always  see  things  from  the  same  point  of  view  as 
our  ancestors,"  said  Edgar.  , 

"In  morals  there  is  an  outer  form  aisdistsogaiabed 
from  an  inner  one.  The  outer  form  may  cfaaoge 
and  many  things  which  at  one  time  aiia  in  ooe 
place  are  condemned,  may  be  practised  in  aaoCfaff 
without  remark.  So  far,  Edgar,  yon  are  c^ 
But  the  outer  form  has  an  inward  part  wbkh  caa 
never  change,  and  this  Jnward  part  is  fomed  ^ 
Christianity.  In  th  s  lies  the  wMe  code  « 
honour,  of  justice,  of  truth,  in  fact  of  all  that  ve 
call  morality,  and  in  regard  to  whidi  ^  ^  !** 
portant  question  whether  we  are  moving  t»  ve 
right  or  to  the  left  of  our  teacher." 
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"To  the  left,  father ! "  interrupted  Adele,  "  but 
if  the  teacher  points  to  the  place  on  the  left  we 
take  it  without  hesitation,  for  the  highest  resbect 
we  can,  pajr  to  those  above  us  is  to  follow  tneir 
precepts  without  delajr  or  contradiction." 

The  doctor  felt  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  keep  his  small  change,  and 
took  out  a  threepenny-piece  which  he  placed  in 
his  daughter's  hand. 

"  Very  well,  my  little  Adele,  very  well !  as  a 
reward,  buy  yourself  some  little  thing  you  want 
with  this." 

Again  they  all  laughed  excepting  Adde,  who 
looked  grave. 

**  But,  father,  you  are  making  fun  of  me.  I  will 
not  have  your  threepence." 

"Silly  thing!"  observed  Herbert,  giving  her 
a  little  push ;  "  three  pennies  are  money." 

"Very  true,"  said  Adele,  clearing  up  and 
seizing  die  coin .     ' '  Thank  you,  father. " 

It  was  all  cheerfulness  in  the  Masonius  family ; 
a  hasty  word  was  ever  hardly  returned ;  never 
since  childhood  had  the  harsh  words  of  authority 
been  needed. 

"  Let  us  return  to  our  morals,  uncle,"  remarked 
Edgar.    "You  were  explaining " 

"That  these  first  pnnciples  must  have  their 
root  in  the  teachings  of  Chnstianity." 

"Fadier,  is  it  true  that  doctors  are  unbe- 
lievers  ?  "  asked  Adele. 

"  Be  easy  about  that,"  said  Herbert,  annoyed. 
"You  may  see  by  our  father  that  this  is  not 
true." 

"Let  her  alone,"  said  Masonius.  "I  am 
pleased  when  she  asks  me  about  things  which 
she  has  heard  out  of  doors,  and  I  like  her 
always  to  come  to  her  mother  and  me  about 
them." 

"  Then  I  may  ask  you,  father  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  child.  Whoever  told  you  that 
doctors  are  unbelievers  told  you  an  untruth.  But 
knowledge,  and  particularly  natural  science,  has 
this  danger;  that  it  fascinates  the  mind,  puffs 
men  up,  and  makes  them  proud,  and  at  last 
brings  them  to  believe  that  there  is  nothin|^  in 
in  me  world  or  above  the  world  but  the  things 
they  can  see  and  enquire  into.  A  well-known 
enquirer  into  natural  science  once  said  that  he 
comd  find  no  place  for  Our  Lord  God  in  the 
whole  world ;  just  as  if  God  needed  a  place  in 
order  to  exist.  This  pride  through  which  the 
angels  fell  causes  many  men  to  fall  who  ou^ht  to 
be  our  torch-bearers  and  are  yet  princes  m  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.  But  then  there  have  been 
learned  men  in  all  times  who  by  the  modest  man- 
ner^ in  which  they  have  borne  the  renown  of 
their  scientific  discoveries,  have  gained  the  palm, 
and  who  have  yet  prized  their  belief  in  God  and 
in  revealed  religion  above  all  worldly  knowledge. 
Thev  have  lived  respected  in  this  faith  and  have 
died  happy  in  it.  Say  this  to  those  who  tell  ^ou 
such  things.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  the  enquirer,  but  his  pride  which  places  him  in 
opposition  to  our  God ;  and  if  those  you  speak  to 
do  not  believe  you,  then  send  them  to  me,  and  I 
will  cure  their  blindness.  Now  do  you  under- 
stand me  ?  " 

"Yes,  father." 

[To  be  continued,) 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE  AND   HIS 
TIMES. 


[COKTINUBD.] 

.USHING  down  every  opponentwho 
had  the  courage  to  speak,  die  king  be- 
came furious  to  find  that  a  late  mem- 
ber of  his  council  had  the  conscience 
to  declare  against  the  monarch's 
assumption  of  spiritual  power.  The  battle  of 
spiritual  freedom— the  battle  of  the  Protestants 
against  Mary  Tudor,  of  the  Catholics  a^fainst  the 
despotism  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  unprinapled  and 
hypocritical  Puritans  against  Charles  I.,  of  the 
Independents  aeainst  the  Presbyterians— benn 
at  the  moment  men  Sir  Thomas  More  refnsea  to 
deny  his  honest  convictions  at  the  command  of  a 
cruel  and  merciless  tyrant  who  styled  the  multitude 
as  brutes  only  fit  for  the  "rope,"  and  sent  the 
cultivated  genius  of  the  realm  to  the  reeking 
scaffold  to  pay  the  penalW  awarded  to  honesty. 

The  most  disgraceful  of  the  many  schemes  used 
to  adduce  evidence  against  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
that  of  sending  Maister  Rich  to  visit  him  in  the 
Tower.  Rich  was  appointed  solicitor-general 
firom  the  fact  that  at  the  English  bar— low  as  it 
was  in  morality  and  honour  at  that  period — there 
was,  perhaps,  not  another  man  who  would  stoop 
to  the  same  infamy  to  promote  the  policy  of  the 
king  and  his  council.  Fortified  by  an  order  of  the 
councih  Maister  Rich,  accompanied  by  Sir  Richard 
Southwell  and  Mr.  Palmer,  went  to  the  Tower 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  depriving  More  of 
the  few  books  with  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  soothe  his  hours  of  solitude.  While 
they  were  packing  up  the  books  Rich,  under  the 
pretence  of  "  old  friendship,"  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  More,  and  in  a  familiar  and  confidential 
tone,  after  a  compliment  to  his  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing, put  a  case  to  him. 

"Admit,"  said  Rich,  "  that  there  were  an  act 
of  Parliament  made  that  all  the  realm  should  take 
me  for  king,  would  not  you,  Sir  Thomas,  take  me 
for  king?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  More,  "that  I 
would."  Rich  became  much  elated,  and  put  the 
case  further :  '*  Suppose  that  there  was  an  act  of 
Parliament  that  all  the  realm  should  take  me  for 
Pope,  would  you  not  dien  take  me  for  Pope  ?  " 
"  For  answer,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "to  your  first 
case,  the  Parliament  may  well  meddle  with  the 
state  of  temporal  princes ;  but,  to  make  answer  to 
your  other  case,  suppose  the  Parliament  should 
make  a  law  tiiat  Goa  should  not  be  God,  would 
you  then,  Maister  Rich,  say  so?"  "No,  sir," 
said  Rich,  "  that  I  would  not ;  for  no  Parliament 
could  make  such  a  law."  Sir  Thomas  More,  now 
suspecting  that  some  dark  plot  was  at  the  bottom 
of  this  discourse,  made  no  further  observation  on 
the  questions  raised.  On  his  departure  Rich  took 
leave  of  his  "  old  friend,"  as  he  styled  him,  in  an 
apparently  kind  manner,  "assunng  him  of  the 
regard  he  entertained  for  him  and  hoping  that  all 
would  end  well."  • 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1534,  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
arraigned  in  die  Court  of  King's  Bench,  but  the 

•LordCampbeU't  "BaglUh  ChaaoaUon,''  voL  i;  RoMiBft 
"  LiiB  of  Sir  Thomai  More."  C^  r\r^  r 
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triial  was  postponed  tiil  the  ist  of  July  *'  to  enable 
the  crown  to  procure  forUier  evidence."  When 
the  trial  was  finally  arran/;ed  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  compelled  to  walk  from  the  Tower  to  West- 
minster, clothed  as  a  malefactor,  before  the  gaze 
of  a  Multitude  of  people*  His  hair  had  be«>me 
gray  since  he  last  appeared  in  public;  his  face, 
which,  though  still  cheerful,  was  pale  and 
emaciated,  his  bent  posture  and  feeble  steps, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  support  with  a  stafif, 
showed  the  rigour  ofhis  confinement,  .and  excited 
the  sympathy  of  the  people,  instead  of  impressing 
them,  as  was  intended,  with  a  dread  of  the  king's 
vengeance.  His  presence  in  the  King's  Bench  as 
a  prisoner  for  high  treason  awoke  the  bright 
memories  of  his  past  career,  when  in  that  court, 
arrayed  in  the  robes  of  the  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England,  he  had  knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  vener- 
able father,  then  the  chief  justice  of  England,  to 
ask  his  blessing  before  he  entered  his  own  court 
to  adjudicate  as  chancellor.  Very  many  of  the 
spectators  at  the  trial  had  witnessed  those  scenes 
between  the  father  and  the  son,  and  a  bitter  feel- 
ing of  sorrow  and  of  indignation  was  perceptible 
in  every  face.  The  king's  council  being  well 
aware  that  they  were  engaged  in  an  unpopular 
prosecution  and  that  public  opinion  was  against 
them,  Cromwell  made  preparations  to  crush  any 
movement  of  the  populace.  "I  know,"  said  he, 
"how  to  make  the  swinish  multitude  become 
tame."  His  ill-favoured  and  feariess  presence 
struck  terror  in  the  people's  hearts.*  *'  After  the 
lapse  of  three  centuries,"  says  Lord  CampbeU, 
"during  which  statesmen,  prelates  and  kings 
have  been  unjustly  brought  to  trial  in  this  same 
court,  considering  the  splendour  of  More's  talents, 
the  greatness  of  his  acquirements,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  his  life,  we  must  still  regard  his  murder 
as  the  blackest  crime  that  has  ever  been  per- 
petrated in  England  under  the  forms  of  law."t 
Sir  Christopher  Hale,  as  attorney-general,  con- 
ducted the  trial,  aided  by  Maister  Rich,  the 
solicitor-general.  When  the  frivolous  indictment 
was  read  Chancellor  Audley,  addressing  the 
.  prisoner  said  :  "  You  see,  prisoner,  how  grievously 
you  have  offended  the  king's  highness,  yet  he  is 
so  good  and  so  merciful  that  if  you  will  lay  aside 
your  obstinacy  and  chancre  your  opinions  we  hope 
you  may  obtain  pardon.'" 

Sir  Thomas  More  replied : 

"  Most  noble  lords,  1  have  great  cause  to  thank 
you  for  this  your  courtesy ;  but  I  beseech  the 
Almijghty  God  that  I  may  continue  in  the  mind  I 
am  in  until  my  death. '"^  The  charges  against 
iiim  were  substantially  reduced  to  one— namely, 
"attempting  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  title  and 
dignity.  '  This  accusation  was  unsupported  by 
e^dence.  .  His  alleged  treasonable  letters  to 
Bishop  Fisher  were  not  proved,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  been  destroyed.  Judging  from  the  legal 
position  of  the  case  at  this  juncture,  it  was  Sir 
Thomas  Audley 's  duty  to  direct  the  jury  to  return 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty.    He,  however,  called  upon 

•  «*  HaBff  them  op !  haiiff  them  op  I  '*  to  frequeatlr  uttered  in 

A  ^srociolN  tooe  by  Heazy,  vm  Sni  raggetted  bjr  CromweU  as  a 

i  ajeattft  of  striking  tenpr  into  the  popnlaca    Ferbape  It  waa 

Cromwell  who  originated  the  term  for  the  people,  which  has 

iMen  se  efcon  mUosed. 

i  ••  BngUsh  ChanceUors,"  fol.  i. 


the  prisoner  for  his  defence.  A  dead  silence  ooW 
prevailied ;  all  present  held  their  breath ;  cvety 
eye  was  fixed  upon  the  victim.  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  beginning  by  expressing  his  apprehensioQ 
"lest,  his  memory  and  wit  being  damaged  with  Ms 
health  of  body  through  long  confinement,  be 
should  not  be  able  property  to  meet  all  the  matters 
alleged  against  him." 

When  he  found  that  he  was  unable  to  snprat 
himself  by  his  staff  his  judges  evinced  atoaciifif 
humanity  by  ordering  him  a  chair.    When  he  m 
seated,  after  a  few  preliminary  observatioas  bt 
considered  the  charges  against  him  in  their  orda. 
**  As  to  the  king's  marriage,"  he  said,  "  I  confess 
that  I  always  told  his  highness  my  opinion  thereoQ 
as  my  conscience  pointed  out  to  me,  which  I 
neither  would  nor  ought  to  have  concealed.   I  do 
not  consider  it  to  be  high  treason  to  give  my 
opinion  on  the  subject  where  the  king  sought  that 
opinion  from  me  as  his  councillor.    I  should  have 
basely  flattered  him  if  I  had  not  uttered  the  whole 
truth   unto  his  highness.    As  to  the  letters  to 
Bishop  Fisher,  the  king  himself  sUted  the  con- 
tents of  them,  and  showed  that  they  were  free  from 
blame."  • 

On  the  charge  that  he  had  declined  to  dedarc 
his  opinion  when  interrogated  respecting  the 
supremacy,  he  answered  "t£at  he  could  not  trans- 
gress anv  law,  or  incur  any  crime  of  treason,  by 
holding  his  peace ;  God  alone  being  judge  of  oar 
secret  thoughts." 

The  attorney-general  interposed,  with  much 
rudeness  of  manner  saying:  "Maister  Umt, 
although  we  had  not  one  word  or  deed  to  assert 
against  you,  yet  have  we  not  your  silence  when 
you  acknowledge  the  king  to  be  the  supreme  bead 
of  Christ's  church  on  earth,  which  is  an  evite 
sign  of  a  malicious  mind  in  you  ?  "  t 

Sir  Thomas  More,  however,  reminded  the  cro« 
lawyers  of  the  maxim  among  canonists  d 
citizens,  **  Qui  tacet  consentire  videiur,**  Aifc 
the  last  charge.  Sir  Thomas  More  argued  thit^ 
only  proof  was  his  saying  that  **  the  Statute  « 
Supremacy  was  a  two-edged  sword,"  which  «* 
interpreted  as  his  reason  for  declining  to  a«ier. 
and  could  not  be  construed  into  a  positive  dedal 
of  the  king's  supremacy.  He  concJuded  his  de- 
fence by  solemnly  declaring  that  he  had  "ne'e 
spoken  a  word  against  the  Supremacy  Act  to  anj 
living  man."  X  The  iury  were  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  evidence  before  them  to  convict  the 
prisoner  of  high  treason.  They  hesitated,  »» 
seemed  for  a  few  minutes  to  disregard  the  nnmtf* 
takable  looks  and  gestures  of  the  judges  tod  the 
attorney-general.  But  the  suspense  was  •ooo  re- 
moved by  the  appearance  of  a  new  witness  in  the 
person  of  the  solicitor-general. 

Maister  Rice,  "  having  been  duly  swom,"  vm» 
a  statement  as  to  the  **  confidential  amveni- 
Hon  "  which  he  had  had  with  the  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  on  the  removal  of  the  books,  when  wc* 

•  Roper's  "  Ufe  of  Sir  TliomM  Mora." 

i  Bribery  and  frjuid  in  tbe  adaialBtratioa  of  jtitiM  h*^ 
notorioiu  in  those  feimes.  Sir  Cbrislopber  Holes,  tkt  ^U^^^ 
geoenU,  who  prosecuted  Sir  Thomas  More  oa  ths  f»t"*j 
crown,  received  a  grant  of  a  portion  of  tho  lands  •fthsW** 
S.  Gregory  for  his  onbloshing  perrersioa  of  law  ami  t^^  "f" 
the  trial  of  Sir  Tho  nas  More. 

I  Lord  Campbell'i  *'  English  Chanrdlncfc"  foL  >>• 
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raised  a  question,  as  the  feader  is  aware,  touch- 
ing the  supremacy  law,  and  asking  More's 
opinion  of  the  statute. 

Every  honourable  man  in  court— apart  from  the 
judges  and  prosecutors— felt  horrified  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  solicitor-general  and  the  chief  com- 
missioners who  permitted  it.  The  suppressed 
murmur,  however,  subsided  when  Sir  Thomas 
More  rose,  throwing  aside  his  staff,  and,  with  re- 
newed vigour  of  mind  and  body,  commenced  his 
reply  to  the  allegations  of  Rich  :  "  My  lords,  if  1 
were  a  man  that  did  not  regard  an  oath  I  would 
not  at  this  time  stand  here  m  the  way  I  do  before 
Vou.  If  the  oath  which  you  have  taken,  Maister 
Rich,  be  true,  then  I  pray  I  never  see  God  in  the 
face ;  Ivhich  I  would  not  say,  were  it  otherwise,  to 
gain  the  whole  world.'*  Having  related  the  con- 
versation  with  Rich,  he  continued :  •*  In  good 
faith,  Maister  Rich,  I  am  more  sad  for  your  per- 
jury than  for  my  own  peril.  Know  you  that 
neither  I,  nor  any  man  else  to  my  knowledge,  ever 
took  you  to  be  a  man  of  such  credit  as  either  I  or 
any  other  would  vouchsafe  to  communicate  with 
you  on  any  matter  of  importance.  As  you  well 
know,  I  have  been  acquainted  with  your  manner 
of  life  and  conversation  for  a  long  time,  even  from 
your  youth  upwards ;  for  we  dwelt  in  the  same 
f^rish  many  years,  and  you  were  always  con- 
sidered very  light  in  your  tongue,  a  great  dicer,  a 
gamester,  and  not  of  any  commendable  or  virtuous 
name-in  the  Temple  or  elsewhere."  • 

Th«i,  addressing  Audley  and  the  judges,  More 
said :  •*  Can  it,  therefore,  seem  likely  to  your  lord- 
ships that  in  a  case  of  such  magnitude  I  should  so 
^dvisedly  overshoot  myself  as  to  trust  Maister 
Rich— a  man  always  reputed  to  be  possessed  of 
little  truth  or  honesty  ?  "  Sir  Thomas  More  con- 
uoned  his  address  for  some  time,  and  argued  his 
case  with  all  his  wonted  ability  and  with  the 
fnergy  of  conscious  rectitude.  He  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  spectators,  and  even  Cromwell's 
wefoUy  selected  jury  were  again  bewildered  at 
the  turn  the  trial  took.  At  this  juncture  Rich  felt 
alarmed,  and  produced  Southwell  and  Palmer, 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  Tower,  in  order  that 
they  might  corroborate  his  statements ;  but  these 
gentlemen  declined  giving  any  evidence,  declaring 
that  they  did  not  listen  to  the  '*  confidential  con- 
versation "  which  passed  between  Rich  and  More. 
H  Maister  Rich  presented  a  bold  and  shameless 
front  at  this  moment,  the  chancellor  was  his 
^perior  in  the  strength  of  unblushing  audacity — 
at  once  regardless  of  the  honour  of  the  ermine 
and  the  truth  and  equity  that  shoukl  charac- 
ten^the  office  of  a  judge.  Sir  Thomas  Audley, 
^  the  lord  chancellor  of  England,  charged  the 
J^»  AfSer  complimenting  the  crown  lawyers  on 
the  "ability  and  impartiality"  with  which  they 
ted  conducted  the  case,  he  proceeded  to  dwell  on 
«e  enormity  of  the  ofiEences  charged  against  the 
prisoner,  the  danger  to  the  king's  highness  and 
^e  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  by  the  course  fol- 

*^  ^ckard  Rich  wm  de«:«Bded  fiom  a  wealthy  mercer  of 
^ooa,  who  hoik  aad  endowed  several  alauhoues  for  the  poor 
*M  gave  liberaUy  to  Peter's  Pence.  This  worthy  man  Uved 
*^^j44o.  I  refer  the  reader  to  voL  il,  p.  373  of  the  "  His- 
wical  Portraits  of  the  Tndor  Dynasty  "  for  an  account  of 
^ch  s  career  down  to  the  moment  of  his  sudden  death,  when  he . 
^****  ©ut,  «*  9rin§  «m  a  e0i^09$or;*  and  the  next  moment  expired. 


lowed  by  the  prisoner.  He  defended  the  conduct 
of  Maister  Rich,  stating  that  he  gave  his  evidence 
with  delicacy  and  reluctance,  and  from  the  most 
loyal  and  the  most  pure  motives;  that  his  testi- 
mony stood  uncontradicted,  if  not  corroborated, 
as  the  denial  of  the  prisoner  could  not,  of  <3«urse, 
be  taken  into  accouht ;  tiiat  as  the  wordi  reliLt^ 
by  Maister  Rich  undoubtedly  expressed  the  real 
sentiments  of  tiie  prisoner,  and  were  only  abiduig 
a  necessary  inference,  there  was  every  probability 
that  they  had  been  spoken.  If  the  jury,  there- 
fore, believed  what  Maister  Rich  related  to  them, 
then  the  case  for  the  king's  highness  was 
established  against  the  prisoner.  ' 

The  jury  retired,  and  returned  into  court  in 
twenty  minutes,  declaring  "Sir  Thomas  More 
guilty  of  high  treason  against  his  highness  the 
kiny." 

Sir  Thomas  Audley  could  not  repress  his  too 
apparent  pleasure  at  the  verdict  so  recorded,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence  Of 
death,  but  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 
"  My  lords,"  said  he, "  when  £  was  a  judge  it  was 
the  custom  to  ask  the  prisoner  before  sentence 
whether  he  could  give  any  reason  why  judgment 
should  not  proceea  against  him." 

Sir  Thomas  Audley  became  excited  and  ad- 
mitted he  had  made  a  mistake. 

The  question  was  then  put.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
in  his  reply,  denied  the  power  of  parliament  to 
pass  the  statute  transferring  the  headship  of  tiie 
church  from  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  the  ICing  of 
England.  He  took  exception  to  the  framing  of 
the  indictment  and  the  manner  in  which  the  mal 
was  conducted.  But  the  judges  were  unanimous 
in  their  approval  of  the  verdict,  and  Chaocellor 
Audley  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  ''  ordering 
that,  after  the  head  was  cut  off,  the  body  should 
he  made  four  quarters  of  and  set  over  four  gates 
of  the  city,  and  the  head  to  be  placed  upon  Ixxidbn 
Bridge." 

Sir  Thomas  More  again  addressed  the  court, 
and  now  more  freely  expressed  his  opinions  on  the 
Supremacy  Act.  He  said  that,  after  ha^dne 
"  studied  the  question  for  seven  years,  he  covai 
not  discover  by  what  possible  means,  or  argument, 
or  law  a  layman  could  become  the  head  of  tiie 
church.    It  appeared  to  him  q^uite  impossible." 

Sir  Thomas  Audley  ask^d  him  if  he  was  wiseir 
than  all  the  learned  men  of  Europe. 

More  replied  "  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  learned  men  of  Christendom  were  just  of  his 
wav  of  thinking  on  this  great  question." 

Sir  John  Fitz- James  inquired  if  the  prison^  had 
any  more  to  add. 

After  a  pause  Sir  Thomas  More  proceeded : 

"  As  the  blessed  apostie  S.  Paul  was  present 
and  consenting  to  the  death  of  the  proto«martyif, 
S.  Stephen,  keeping  their  clothes  that  stoned  lum 
to  death,  and  yet  they  be  now  twain  holy  sainte  in 
heaven,  and  there  shall  continue  friends  for  ever; 
so  I  verily  trust,  and  shall  therefore  heartily  pra3% 
that,  though  your  lordships  have  been  on  earth 
my  judges  to  condemnation,  yet  that  we  tb^ 
hereafter  meet  in  heaven  memly  together  to  our 
everlasting  salvation.  And  now,  my  lords,'  I 
heartily  say,  'May  God  preserve  you  all,  es^ 
cially  my  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  grant  him 
faithful  councillors  1 " 
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When  Sir  Thomas  More  resumed  his  seat  a'pro- 
found  silence  ensued,  and  after  a  few  minutes  he 
rose  again,  and,  looking  earnestly  round  the  court, 
bowed  to  the  judges,  commissioners,  and  bar.  He 
then  took  his  departure  for  the  Tower,  with  the 
headsman  walking  before  him.  Near  the  gates  of 
the  old  fortress  a  painful  incident  occurred.  His 
beloved  daughter..  Margaret  Roper,  rushed  through 
the  crowd,  and,  pushing  aside  the  halberd- men, 
threw  herself  upon  her  father's  neck  and  kissed 
him  repeatedly,  not  able  to  speak,  not  able  to  cry. 
''  And,''  writes  a  spectator,  **  this  scene  made  the 
hearts  of  the  very  halberd-men  fiill  of  grief ;  anon 
she  did  speak,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  face 
when  she  said,  '  Oh,  my  father !  Oh,  my  father !  are 
you  going  to  leave  us  ?  Are  they  so  wicked  as  to 
take  your  life?'  The  father  replied  that  his 
daughter  should  submit  to  the  wul  of  God,  and 
pray  for  his  enemies.  She  again  clasped  him  in 
her  arms,  exclaiming,  '  Dear  loved  father,  your 
blessing  again ! ' "  '<  After  this  farewell  he  felt  that 
the  bitterness  of  death  was  over,  and  he  awaited 
the  execution  of  his  sentence  with  cheerfulness."  * 

A  few  words  as  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley.  He  held 
the  Great  Seal  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  during 
which,  to  please  the  humours  of  his  royal  master, 
he  sanctioned,  as  lord-chancellor,  the  divorces  of 
that  royal  master's  three  wives--the  execution  of 
two  of  them  :  the  judicial  murders  of  Fisher  and 
More,  and  many  others  who,  animated  by  their 
example,  preferred  death  to  a  violation  of  con- 
science and  dishonour;  the  spoliation  of  the 
church,  and  a  large  division  of  the  plunder 
amongst  those  lawyers  and  needy  squires  who 
aided. in  carrying  out  the  sacrilegious  robbery; 
the  recognition  of  the  king  as  Christ's  vicar  on 
earth ;  the  condemnation  to  the  stake  of  those 
who  denied  transubstantiation,  and  to  the  scaffold 
of  "  all  manner  of  persons  "  who  had  the  honesty 
or  the  courage  to  reject  the  royal  supremacy.  On 
the  passing  of  the  Six  Articles  Sir  Thomas  Audley 
was  vehement  against  the  Reformers,  and  entered 
into  all  the  king's  mystical  scruples ;  be  denounced 
the  claims  of  Uie  pope  one  day,  and  those  of  the 
reformers  next.  His  conduct  to  the  aged  Countess 
of  Salisbury  is  the  most  heartless  on  record.  To 
moition  Sir  Thomas  More  even  in  contrast  with 
such  a  man  as  Audley  seems  unnecessary,  and 
the  name  of  More's  less  estimable  predecessor. 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  acquires  an  added  brightness 
when  the  moderation  of  Wolsey's  ministry  during 
the  earlier  years  of  Henry's  reign  is  compared 
with  the  persecuting  spirit  which  prevailed  while 
Sir  Thomas  Audley  presided  as  chancellor.  A 
dose  review  of  Audley's  disposition  and  actions 
at  once  condemns  him.  He  was  false,  treacherous, 
mean,  cowardly,  and  thoroughly  devoid  of  any 
honourable  principle.  He  professed  friendship 
for  many,  and  may  have  sworn  such  amities  ;  but 
friendship  in  him  had  no  real  existence.  King 
Henry  was  not  slow  in  discovering  that  he  had  at 
last,  according  to  his  ideas  of  equity,  put  "  the 
xi^ht  man  in  the  right  place. ' '  It  may  truthfully  be 
said  of  Audley  that  in  every  infamous  action  of  King 
Henry  he  found  a  seconder  in  his  lord  chancellor. 

*  CoDdflBted  from  Lord  CampbeU't  '*  Bngliah  Chancellort," 
▼ol.  i. ;  alM  Fon'  -  EhgUA  JndgM,"  vol.  ▼. ;  Thomdale't "  Me- 
'  State  Papon  of  HearT't  reign. 

flo  be  continued. J 


SHERBORNE; 

OR,    THE    HOrSE    AT    THE    F0I3R  WAYS. 


By  Edward  Henbagb  Dkring, 

Author  of  the  ••  Chieftain's  Daughter  and  ciher  PtemSr** 
"  Grey's  Court^**  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXVl.'-iConfinued,) 

pRETON,  fixing  his  eyes  suddeidjii 
his  companion,  said : 

"That  is  one  of  the  Sect— do  j» 
know  anything  of  him  ?  He  se«4 
to  know  jw*.' 

**  I  know  who  he  is,"  said  the  other.  "Bt% 
or  at  least  was,  a  lawyer,  I  believe,  somewhoe  it 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  he  has  very  wild  poSfka) 
ideas.  But  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  seems,  I  bdieR. 
By  the  bye,  talking  of  lawyers  and  bosioesft,  1 
quite  forgot  that  I  have  some  business  this  evemoic 
—tiresome  business  it  is  for  somebody  else.  Nov 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  fact  is,  I  shall  be  toine 
time.  I  almost  think  you  had  better  stop  at  the 
hotel  to-night,  and  come  to  the  barracks  to-mocrow 
morning.    What  do  you  think  ? ' ' 

"  Well,"  thought  Moreton.  "  After  all,  I  nn^ 
have  gone  back  there ;  and  I  may  just  as  wdl  g» 
by  myself.  But  it  looks  very  odd— this  im^atisi^ 
business  all  of  a  sudden,  and  his  never  thnkio; 
about  it  till  after  he  had  seen  that  man.  I  wooder 
whether  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  me ;  and  if  so, 
why?" 

"  Good-night,  then,"  said  his  companioo.  "A 
demain." 

*•  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Moreton.  "  I  can  wait 
for  you  outside  while  you  do  your  business.  I  want 
to  smoke  a  cigar."  \nd  he  looked  at  him  wi& 
square  eyes  fixedly,  that  expressed  some  sac* 
British  remonstrance  as  this : 

"  If  you  are  trying  to  play  die  fool  with  me,  yoi 
had  better  say  so,  and  let  us  understand  ocb 
other."  But  he  failed  to  extract  that  infonnatioii. 
The  reply  bein^ : 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  impossible.  It  waf  vof 
stupid  of  me  not  to  have  remembered  thatei^iage' 
ment  before  I  had  brought  you  so  far." 

•*0h!  as  to  the  distance,"  said  Moretoa 
making  his  eyes  still  squarer— "  the  distance  b 
nothing.    Bui!'' 

He  broke  off  significantly,  and  stood  significast^ 
still,  facing  his  ambiguous  acquaintance.  Hi^ 
answer  was : 

"  You  see,  perhaps  I  shall  be  three  hours  tbcft. 
I  should  like  to  stroll  back  with  you  first  z%^^ 
the  hotel,  but  I  see  by  my  watch  that  I  am  half » 
hour  later  than  I  said  I  would  be  when  I  aade  tb» 
engagement."  . 

He  walked  away  briskly ;  but  Moretoo  shoi» 
after  him  in  a  voice  that  brought  heads  ts  tv 
nearest  window : 

"But,  I  say— you  have  never  told  ««,™^ 
barracks  I  am  to  go  to,  and  where  they  arc" 

The  ambiguous  young  man  took  a  card  ort« 
his  card-case,  wrote  a  direction  on  the  back,  aw 
giving  it  into  Moreton's  hand,  hurried  on,  sanjf 
again,  "^  demain.'*  Moreton  walked  q^»w 
back,  soliloquizmg  thus : 
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"Here  is  his  card,  and  here  is  the  direction ; 
aod  be  keeps  on  saying  '  a  demain.'  Well !  be 
may  have  had  an  engagement,  and  forgotten  it ; 
he  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  hw  human 
fieod  we  met  just  now.  It  may  be  so,  but  some- 
how I  don't  Mlieve  that  it  is.  God  give  me  pru- 
dence in  this  matter !  "  And  while  instinctively 
beginning  a  memorare,  he  reached  the  hotel. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  next  morning  Moreton  woke  up  suddenly, 
feeling,  as  it  were,  stung  by  a  sharp  recollection  of 
his  evening's  experiences,  and  of  the  dilemma  in 
which  they  hadj>laced  him.    Thought  he : 

"  £ither  De  Beigerac  is,  or  is  not,  what  I  8us« 
pect  him  to  be.  Ifhe  is,  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to 
Kove  that  he  is ;  if  he  is  not,  it  will  be  very  hard 
ineson  him  to  bring  the  matter  forward.  In  either 
ease  I  shall  do  no  good,  and  put  myself  in  a  false 
position.  'Therefore,'  says  human  respect,  calling 
Itself  prndeoce,  'leave  it  alone.'  But  then  if  he 
is,  I  shall  have  done  mv  duty,  whether  I  succeed 
wfail  in  provin^r  »t ;  if  he  is  not  I  shall  equally 
have  done  it,  if  I  have  sufficient  grounds^  for 
linking  that  he  is.  It  may  be  a  wrong  judgment, 
^  it  isn't  a  rash  one.  Therefore,  I  ought  to  act 
ft  once.  Not  quite  so  fast  1  There  is  room  for  a 
ittle  distinguishing  here.  I  shall  have  done  my 
ioty  i^ether  I  succeed  or  fail  in  proving  it,  pro- 
vided that  I  take  reasonable  precaution.  But  to 
^  at  once,  without  knowing  more  than  I  know 
It  present,  would  not  be  taking  reasonable  pre- 
tentions. Therefore,  I  ought  to  wait,  and  see  a 
totkmore  of  him  before  I  do  anything  about  it." 

Tbis  process  of  reasoning,  and  the  act  of 
opening  his  eyes,  were  co-instantaneous.  A  little 
^oouDon  sense  is  a  wonderful  epitomiser  of  argu- 
Dcots,  and  a  good  logician  withal. 
One  more  question  sug&;ested  itself,  and  occupied 
bout  the  same  length  of  time  in  answering  as  the 
thers,  though,  like  them,  it  cannot  be  transcribed 
I  so  compressed  a  form.  In  words  it  amounted  to 
lis: 

"  I  suppose  they  have  an  early  drill— I  wonder 
hen  it  will  be  all  over.  I  don't  know,  and  don't 
Jow  how  I  can  know,  so  I  must  take  my  chance 
xmt  it." 

And,  taking  his  chance  accordingly,  after 
iving  first  heard  Mass  at  the  nearest  church,  he 
■listed  in  the  Zouaves  before  the  day  was  much 
der. 

At  the  first    available  moment  De  Bergerac 
ught  him  out  with  evident  pleasure. 
'*  We  met  at  Bramscote,"  began  De  Bergerac, 
ding  himself  looked  at  in  a  manner  suggestive 

doubts.  ••  That's  just  what  he,  or  the  other 
low,  said  yesterday  evening,"  thought  Moreton. 
^J  he  the  other  fellow  ?  " 
"How  late  did  they  keep  up  the  ball,"  said  De 
>rgerac.  "  T  had  to  leave  at  one  o'clock  to  catch 
£  mail  train." 

"He  is  not  at  all  embarrassed,  and  he  says 
thing  at  all  about  yesterday  evening.  "  What 
es  it  all  mean  ?  "  thought  Moreto^,  half  inclined 

question  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses, 
^ould  I  have  gone  to  sleep  and  dreamed  it  all  ? 
> ;  I  remember  going  out  and  coming  in,  unless 


I  dreamed  that  too.  I  suppose  I  am  all  right  in  my 
head.    I  feel  cool  and  collected  enough." 

And  he  benn  to  fumble  for  his  pufie,  to  assure 
himself  that  he  was  not  in  a  fever,  De  Bergerac, 
in  the  meanwhile,  looking  on  with  a  peaceful 
countenance  but  a  sad  one.  Thought  Moreton,  m 
the  space  of  a  second  or  two : 

"  There  was  a  subdued  agitation  in  his  coun- 
tenance and  manner  yesterday,  but  not  now,  and 
he  says  nothing  about  having  met  me  then.  Aod 
why  did  he  speak  French  then,  and  very  good 
English  now  ?  And  how  comes  it  that  he  sf^aks- 
English  so  well — almost  without  a  foreign  accent  ? 
I  like  the  look  of  him  to-day.  Perhaps,  after  aM, 
it  was  only  his  own  private  affairs  that  made  him 
look  queer ;  and,  if  ne  knows,  by  this  time,  what 
I  heard  against  my  will  in  Sir  Roger's  .room,  it 
certainly  is  enough  to  make  any  one  look  queer. 
Perhaps  he  had  just  heard  it— just  got  a  letter 
about  It.  I  hope  it  is  all  right,  but — I  wish  I  could 
account  for  that  ill-looking  fellow  in  the  cloak 
staring  so  hard,  aud  seeming  to  know  all  aboat 
him." 

De  Bergerac  sustained  the  beginnings  of  their 
conversation,  which  at  first  consisted  of  detached 
sentences,  with  varying  intervals  of  silence. 
Moreton  looked  at  him  from  time  to  time  with 
square  eyes,  but  eained  no  information  thereby. 
At  length,  after  a  desultory  talk  on  the  news  of  the 
hour,  De  Bergerac  said  rather  suddenly : 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone — ^now,  while  I 
have  time  to  do  so — on  a  matter  of  serious  impor- 
tance to  myself  and,  perhaps,  to  others." 

He  spoae  in  a  deliberate  manner,  neither 
hurrying  through  his  words  nor  dwelling  on  thea» 
overmuch ;  but  he  Changed  colour  more  than  once 
as  he  spoke,  and  his  voice  trembled.  Moreton 
begain  to  listen  actively,  with  sharpened  attention; 
and  into  his  mind  there  rushed  a  torrent  of  ques- 
tions beginning  with  "  I  wonder."  ••  I  wonder 
whether  he  is  going  to  tell  me  that  he  has  been 
taken  in  by  the  Sect,  and  is  afraid  to  break  with 
them— K>r  to  pretend  that  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  and  give  some  reason  why  that 
ragamuffin  stared  at  him— or  to  assure  me  that 
Italian  freemasons  are  very  honest  fellows, 
calumniated  owin^  to  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope  ill-informed— or  to  say  that  be 
has  been  cut  by  the  Ardens,  and  ask  if  I  have 
heard  anything  about  him." 

"  In  a  few  hours  you  or  I,  or  both  of  us,  may  be 
either  shot  or  bayoneted,"  said  De  Bergerac. 

"  Nothing  more  likely."  said  Moreton  ;  adding 
within  his  own  mind,  "I  have  been  to  Confession 
and  Communion  this  morning ;  I  may  save  a  bet- 
ter and  a  more  useful  man,  one  whose  life  is  of 
value  to  others,  and  I  shall  certainly  die  in  tbe 
holiest  cause  that  a  man  can  die  for." 

••  Nothing  more  likely,"  he  repeated,  and  then 
relapsed  into  silence,  waiting  reservedly  to  hear 
more. 

"  Or  be  murdered  by  some  of  the  Sect  if  Cadoma 
gets  in,"  said  De  Bergerac.  "He  will  be  followed 
by  a  train  of  them— not  to  mention  the  sweepings 
of  the  prisons." 

"You  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
Sect,"  said  Moreton. 

"  I  should  think  I  did,"  was  the  reply,  spokeo 
with  decision  and  emphasis,  but  with  a  simplicity 
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ot  madtier  that  made  Moreton  feel  half  ashamed 
of  having  suspected  him. 

"You  have  seen  somethiDg  of  themr— have 
you  ?  "  said  he  in  as  careless  a  tone  as- he  could 
command. 

"Yes,  I  have,"  answered  De  Bergerac  "More 
than  I  ^ant  to  see  again." 

"  I  dare  say.  But  was  it  as  bad  as  what  one 
heoirsof?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  much  you  have  heard ;  but 
have  you  read  *  L'Ebreo  di  Verona '  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have,  and  I  believed  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  writer;  yet  often  it  required  all  my 
confidence  in  Father  Bresciani's  word  to  make 
one  believe  such  things  possible." 

"  WeU,  all  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  Father  Bresciani 
has  understated  his  case.  Perhaps  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  fqr  yourself  some  day.  Anyhow,  the  less 
you  see  of  them  the  safer  for  yourself.  But  I  must 
say  what  I  wanted  to  say — now,  while  there  is 
time ;  for  who  can  tell,  from  day  to  day,  what  may 
happen  ?  " 

"very  well.  And  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  a 
question." 

Moreton  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  press  the 
question,  which  of  course  was  about  the  man  in 
the  cloak ;  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
be  better  to  hear  first  what  De  Bergerac  had 
to  say,  because  then  (so  he  more  prudently 
reasoned)  he  would  know  better  how  to  proceed. 

"  What  I  wanted  to  say,"  said  De  Bergerac, 
"was  this " 

And  then  he  paused,  looking  for  the  first  time  a 
litde  embarrassed,  while  Moreton  again  squared 
bis  eyes  at  him,  for  fear  of  being  taken  in.  The 
silence  was  brief,  but  emphatic.  De  Bergerac 
broke  it. 

"  I  met  you  first  at  Bramscote/'  he  said. 

"  I  ^sh  he  would  say  something  about  where 
he  met  me  next,  and  who  it  was  uiat  we  fell  in 
with  by  the  way,"  thought  Moreton,  making  a 
gesture  of  assent. 

"  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  me  at  any 
time  by  any  one  ?  "  said  De  Bergerac. 

"  I  heard  that  you  were  engaged  to  Miss 
Winifred  Arden,"  answered  Moreton  pruden- 
dally. 

"Yes.  But  did  you  hear  nothing  else — nothing 
against  me  ?  " 

Moreton  hesitated.  "What  do  I  know  about 
this  man  ?  "  he  thought.  "  And  the  story  was  told 
before  me  in  confidence." 

"I  see  you  have  heard  it,"  said  De  Ber^rac. 
^*  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  " 

"  Oh,  people  are  always  chattering  about  some- 
body's affairs,"  answered  Moreton.  "  One  is 
always  heaiing  some  gossip  that  goes  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  at  the  other. 

"  I  don't  think  it  has  gone  out  at  your  other 
ear,"  said  De  Bergerac  gravely;  "  and  you  must 
excuse  me  if  I  persist  in  the  question." 

Moreton  was  favourably  impressed  by  his  words 
and  manner,  but  still  hesitated.  It  was  now  De 
Bergerac' s  turn  to  look  with  square  eyes. 

"May  I  ask,"  he  said,  "why  you  refuse  to  do 
so  small  an  act  of  charity  ?  Now,  just  consider 
what  it  id  you  are  doing.  A  lie  is  told  of  me  in  my 
absence — a  lie  affecting  my  character  and  my 
happiness :  so  much  I  have  strong  reasons  to  sus- 


pect. However,  whatever  it  is,  yon  heard  it,  ml 
when  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  you  havebeazik 
order  that  I  may  know  how  to  deal  wtt]ik,p: 
refuse.  You  consent  to  the  calumny  by  not  ^m 
me  a  chance  of  disproving  it,  when  yon  kiiof  tkitl 
have  no  other  means  of  finding  it  outnov.aadte 
my  life  is  not  worth  a  day's  pnrd&ase  to  a  ■• 
surance  office."     ' 

Moreton  started  at  this  idiomatic  )k  d 
English.  He  first  remarked  to  himsdffseo- 
thetically : 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  will  turn  ont  to^a 
Englishman.  I  give  up  attemx>ting  tomahiit 
who  or  what  he  is." 

Then  in  the  same  kind  of  parenthesis  (fcr  Ik 
question  as  to  what  he  had  heard  was  awamnfilx 
answer  all  the  time)  he  said : 

"  Favour  my  curiosity ;  I  can't  hdp  it  Bstja 
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speak  English  almost  as  if  you  were 
man." 

"  So  I  am,"  answered  De  Bergerac 
want  an  answer  to  my  question." 

"  In  a  moment.    But  how  are  you  EngEsh 

"  By  being  the  son  of  an  Englishman." 

"  But  how  are  you  Count  de  Bergerac  ?" 

"  In  the  female  line— from  my  mother." 

"  You  must  have  lived  in  England  a  gm 
deal." 

"  I  was  at "  • 

Thought  Moreton :  "  Upon  my  word  it  if  to 
on  him  not  to  tell  him  if  he  is  all  right;  afidl< 
had  not  seen  that  fellow  in  the  cloak  took  it  ^ 
so,  and- 

"  I  ask  you  again :  what  did  yo«  heir  M 
me  ?"  said  De  Bergerac. 

"  Well,  now,  WMt  should  you  do  yw^ 
answered  Moreton.  "  I  don't  deny  that  1  w 
something  about  you ;  but " 

"You  had  better  say  *  against  me,"'*'^ 
rupted  De  Bergerac,  "  tor  that  is  what  it 
know  that." 

"  Very  "^n^—against  you ;  so  it  ^"^*''._5J5 
thing  is,  it  was  told  before  me  in  an  vaej^ 
confidential  manner."  ^ 

"Nonsense  1  I  don't  ask  yon  to  8ay«i»^ 
it,  or  who  was  by  when  it  was  told,  or  wteei 
was  told,  or  when.    I  ask  you  w?uit  it  ''*'•"„ 

"  If  it  were  not  for  that  fellow  in  tbcdoa- 
thought  Moreton.  ^ 

"  Did  you  promise  not  to  tell  me  or  anyoi**' 
what  it  was  ?  "  said  De  Bergerac. 

"  No,  I  didn't  promise,'^  answered  MoitW 
halting  between  two  scruples. 

"  Did  the  person  who  told  it  know  that  J* 
heard  what  was  said  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.    He  knew  I  was  there." 

"  And  didn't  ask  you  to  keep  it  secret?" 

"  No."  ._j. 

"  In  wh'kt  possible  way,  then,  couM  itbewq** 
that  you  were  bound  to  hold  your  tongue  abotf* 
at  the  expense  of  charity  and  fair  deafog.  JJ 
the  person  who  told  the  story  volunteered  to  *■ 
in  your  presence,  and  never  asked  you  not  t9  if 
peat  it  ?  "  .^ 

"  Well,  no ;  it  was  not  implied— of  coowc  rj 
not,"  said  Moreton  rather  suddenly,  «to*r? 
pause  and  a  final  hesitation.  "  That  was  not  ■? 
reason;  it  was  only  an  excuse." 

•  The  name  of  the  ooU«f«  it  not  kgfiOd  b  tbt  IC-CI^ 
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"Too  are  a  cool  sort  of  fellow/'  said  De  Ber- 
gerac.    "  And  what  ts  your  reason  ?  " 

"  Was"  said Moreton.  " I  am  going*  now  to 
answer  your  question,  and  tell  you  exactly  what  I 
beard  about  you.  But  first  I  must  ask  you  to  wait 
Willie  I " 

"No,  I  can't  wait— really/'  interrupted  De 
Ber^erac.    "  Tell  me  the  reason  afterwards." 

"Very  well,"  said  Moreton.  " What  t  heard 
Jien  was  this :  That  you  had  got  money  out  of  an 
Soglishmaii  at  Florepce — borrowed  a  hundred 
pounds  and  bolted.  The  man  who  told  this  had 
leard  it  firom  a  roan  who  told  him  he  had  it  from 
jie  man  it  happened  to." 

De  Bergerac  looked  very  grave,  and  said  no- 
Img  for  a  while,  but  showed  no  signs  of  agitation 
t  surprise. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said,  "  or  trying  to 
Ibk,  how  so  circumstantial  a  lie  can  have  arisen, 
lad  I  can  make  nothing  of  it." 
"Nor  I,"  said  Moreton,  feeling  another  attack 
tf  cautiousness  come  over  him,  but  throwing  it  off 
(gain  instantly. 

"Unless*' — muttered  De  Bergerac,  turning 
try  pale,  and  adding  quickly,  **  Now  for  your 
eason." 

"The  reason  why  I  was  shy  of  saying  much," 
aid  Moreton,  "  was  this :  The  fact  was  (I  may  as 

tU  say  it  at  once)  I  took  you  for No  !  not 

lactlv  that,  but  1  really  did,  in  a  way,  suspect 
on  of  belonging  to  the  Sect." 
"  Not  a  very  ukely  position  to  find  one  of  them 
a,"  said  De  Bergerac. 

**No.    But  it  might  be,  and  therefore " 

*' Indeed,  it  might.  They  have  got  into  strange 
?Uctt.    WeU?" 

/*Why,  the  fact  was,  I— you  puzzled  me  last 
iqAt." 
"Pozzled   you    last   night  ?    What   can   you 

WD?" 

/'Yes;  yesterday  evening,  when  I  was  walking 
tth  yoo,  and  we  met  that — met  th^t  cut-throat 
oking  fellow  in  a  hooded  cloak." 
*  Walking  with  you  yesterday  evening  ?  Why 
oaven't  seen  you  since  1  left  Bramscote— till  this 
Bming." 

"  Well,  I  thought  it  queer :  only  it  was  so  like 
Q,  and  you — that  is,  he,  whoever  he  is,  knew 
i,  came  up  and  spoke  to  me,  and  talked  of  having 
It  me  at  Bramscote.  He  didn't  seem  to  know 
Kh  about  the  place,  by  the  bye,  or  the  people 
K)  were  there.  And  there  was  another  curious 
ng  that -struck  me  as  being  odd:  he  was  in 
on  clothes.  He  said  he  had  just  returned  from 
k  leave." 

'  I  have  not  been  ill,  and  I  have  not  been  on 
▼e  since  last  November,  nor  out  of  uniform." 
'  That  I  couldn't  tell  foe  certain.  It  made  me 
re,  of  course,  to  hear  of  a  private  going  on  fur« 
gh  in  plain  clothes ;  but  then  I  remembered 
It  the  privates  in  the  Zouaves  are  different  from 
ers,  both  in  class  and  in  motives  of  service ;  so 

t " 

'Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  De  Bergerac.  "It 
i;ht  have  been — almost  anything  might  be. 
t  I  want  to  know  about  this  man  that  you 
t  vesterday.    Are  you  sure  that  he  was  like 

ilb  be  continued.) 


WITCHCRAFT  &  FATHER  SPEE. 


BELIEF  in  witchcraft  has  always 
prevailed  largely  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  m  the  middle  ages  it 
became  a  monstrous  phenomenon, 
half  delusive,  half  real— a  kind  of 
madness  in  which  witches,  accusers  and  judges 
share  alike. 

By  witchcraft  we  mean  a  system  in  which,  in 
virtue  of  a  contract,  explicit  or  implicit  with  the 
Evil  One,  persons  have  exercised  extraordinary 
powers.  The  first  ecclesiastical  legislation  that 
we  hear  of  on  this  subject,  is  when  the  Council 
of  Paderbom,  in  the  eighth  century,  condemned  to 
death  anyone  who  should  believe  a  person  to  be' a 
witch,  and  should  on  that  account  have  burned 
him.  This  earliest  canon  on  the  matter  is  a  con- 
demnation, not  of  witches  but  of  witch  burners, 
and  in  the  so-called  Canon  of  Ancyra,  about  a.d. 
906,  witchcraft  is  treated  rather  as  a  delusion  than 
anything  else.  The  witches  are  condemned  for 
believing  or  professing  "  that  they  ride  by  night 
with  Diana,  goddess  oT  the  Pagans,  and  a  count- 
less number  of  women,  upon  certain  beasts,  and 
silently  and  in  the  dead  of  night  traverse  many 
lands,  obeying  her  commands,  and  were  on  cer- 
tain nights  summoned  to  do  her  service.  There 
is  a  decree,  too,  of  the  Bishop  of  Conferans,  in 
the  south  of  France,  in  the  same  sense,  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Unfortunately  for  the  interests  both  of  humanity 
and  religion,  the  later  mediaeval  decrees  against 
witchcraft  were  not  framed  upon  this  modol. 
They  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  their  estimate  of 
facts,  the  confessions  of  the  supposed  witches, 
<>.,  of  persons  whose  imaginations  were  in  such  a 
state  of  excitement  as  to  render  their  statements 
in  the  main  untrustworthy.  The  result  was  an  in- 
fectious kindling  of  the  popular  imagination, 
known  as  the  most  terrible  of  the  mass- manias  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Hexenwahn  (witch- mania^. 

This  contrast  in  the  character  of  the  legislation 
of  the  earlier  and  later  middle  ages,  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  change  of  belief  in  the  reality 
of  witchcraft  in  general,  whatever  might  be  said 
of  certain  of  its  phenomena.  S.  Augustine  and 
other  fathers  express  the  standard  doctrine,  which 
was  accepted  by  such  writers  as  the  Venerable 
Bede  in  the  seventh  century,  and  by  Hincmar, 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  French  bishops  in  the 
ninth.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  by 
way  of  accounting  for  the  disastrous  growth 
made  by  witchcraft  between  the  ninth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  such  as  the  affliction  of  the 
Black  Death,  the  disturbance  arising  from  reli- 
gious difficulties,  and  other  circumstances  which 
may  have  played  a  part  in  bringing  it  about.  A 
Bull  of  Innocent  VI 11.  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
trials  into  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  the  whole 
movement  was  more  a  lay  than  a  clerical  one. 
The  laity  carried  everything  before  them  in  the 
witch-courts,  to  the  grievous  prejudice  of  justice 
and  decency.  That  the  Popes  themselves  had 
little  to  do  with  initiating  these  horrors  }s  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  in  central  Italy  but  few 
were  burned  for  witchcraft,  and  in  Rome  itself 
not  one  single  person.         ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  V^UU^IC 
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The  persecution  was  at  its  height  in  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Ger- 
maxkj[  nearly  a  century  later.  The  Archdeacon 
Remi^us  in  his  work  on  Witchcraft,  published 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  boasts  that  in  Lor- 
raine in  fifteen  years  he  had  procured  the  burning 
of  800  witches ;  he  was  himself,  however,  after- 
wards burned  upon  the  same  charge.  At  Geneva, 
when  Calvin  was  supreme,  during  the  three 
months  between  February  17th  and  May  15th, 
1545,  thirty-five  witches  were  executed. 

In  this  ghastly  arena  Protestants  and  Catholics 
were  ardent  rivals.  In  the  town  of  Elwang  in 
Swabia,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  1611-1613, 
when  its  spiritual  direction  had  been  entrusted  by 
its  bishop  to  the  Jesuits,  ^00  witches  were  burned, 
and  among  them  a  girl  of  sixteen,  on  her  own  de- 
lation ;  and  a  young  bride  on  her  way  to  church 
gave  herself  up  as  a  witch. 

At  Wiirzburg,  between  the  beginning  of  1627 
and  February  1629,  158  witches  were  burned  in 
twenty-nine  burnings.  Amongst  them  we  find 
fourteen  curates  of  the  princi]^  church,  canons, 
town-councillors,  a  chancellor's  widow,  a  doctor 
of  theolofiTy  several  youths  and  boys  of  noble 
&mily,  a  blind  maiden,  a  little  girl  of  nine  with 
her  smaller  sister,  many  respectable  burghers, 
Gobel  Babelian,  the  prettiest  girl  in  Wurzburg, 
and  a  sprightly  student  who  knew  many  languages 
and  was  an  excellent  musician.  In  fact  every 
exceptional  person  was  liable  to  the  suspicion  of 
witchcraft;  the  exceptionally  clever,  the  excep- 
tionally stupid,  the  exceptionally  ugly,  the  excep- 
tionally pretty. 

Neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants,  however, 
failed  to  fiimish  protestations  against  the  abuse. 
The  first  voice  raised  on  the  side  of  humanity 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  that  wonderful  an- 
ticipator of  good  things.  Cardinal  Nicolas  de 
Cusa,  Papal  Legate  in  Germany  in  1452.  He 
sajrs  that  "  where  men  do  believe  in  these  witch- 
crafts, there  are  found  many  witches ;  that  they 
cannot  be  exterminated  by  fire  and  sword  for  the 
more  diligent  is  this  sort  of  persecution  so  much 
the  stronger  grows  the  delusion.  The  persecu- 
tion argues,"  he  says,  **  that  the  Devil  is  feared 
more  than  God,  ana  though  the  witches  deserve 
to  be  utterly  extirpated,  yet  we  must  act  cautiously 
lest  worse  come  of  it." 

He  says  he  examined  two  of  the  poor  women, 
and  found  them  half  crazy.  He  received  them  to 
penitence.  He  summoned  Denys,  the  Carthu- 
sian, from  his  retreat  to  be  his  assistant  in  the 
work  of  gentle  reformation.  But  the  light  which 
proved  a  new  dawn  of  humanity  perished  with  its 
author. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
reality  of  witchcraft  and  the  character  of  the  per- 
secution were  attacked  by  the  Protestant  Ulric 
Molitor  at  Constance  and  Cornelius  Agrippa,  at 
Metz.  Many  books  were  written  on  both  sides, 
but  to  oppose  or  censure  the  conduct  was  a  work  of 
the  utmost  peril.  The  Jesuit,  Adam  Touner, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Prague,  ventured 
to  reflect  upon  the  justice  of  the  procedure  and  to 
urge  milder  measures,  and  after  his  death  his 
body  wa9tom  from  its  gave  and  burned  by  an  in- 
furiated mob  as  that  of  a  witch-fosterer. 

Frederick  Spce,  Jesuit,   social    reformer   and 


national  poet,  lived  at  the  beginniDe  of  the  i 
teenth  century.    He  is  scarcelv  known  in  tl 
country  although  in  Germany  nis  name  it  i 
separably   connected  with   the  first  socoes' 
attempt  at  the  suppression  of  witch-burmngi 

Frederick  Spee  was  bom  in  1591  at  Katmef 
near  Dusseldorf.  His  father,  Peter  Soee^i 
seneschal  of  the  Httle  town.  Hebronrttipl 
son  as  a  staunch  Catholic,  and  sent  msiti 
early  age  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  CologDe.iha 
his  career  was  exceptionally  brilliant.  In  M I 
left  Cologne  returning  in  priest's  orders  »"* 
fessor  of  philosophy  in  1621. 

The  year  1647  introduced  Spee  to  the  ni 
vocation  of  his  life.    The  Bishop  of  Wuini 
obtained  him  as  confessor  to  the  witch-pnn 
through  which  numerous  victims  had,  siDar 
preceding  year,  been  passing  to  a  fiery  deitL 

He  was  here  prei>ared  for  nis  futore  task  bf  i 
years  of  such  experience,  as  to  a  man  of  hisij 
pathetic  nature  must  have  been  little  shod  1 
living  death,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  is 
surprising  that  the  authorities  whom  he 
wearied  with  his  ceaseless  expostulations  and 
disguised  sympathy  with  their  victims,  were  | 
to  be  quit  of  him.  He  left  his  office  at  the  ag 
39,  with  the  white  hair  of  premature  old  age, 
with  a  heart  on  fire  with  the  matchless  wrooj 
which  he  had  been  a  helpless  spectator.  Of  1 
these  wrongs  were  he  gives  in  several  exampk 
his  Caufis  Criminalism  Of  the  200  tid 
whom,  as  goal  chaplain  he  had  to  attend^ 
stake,  there  was  not  one,  he  tells  us,  of 
guilt  he  could  convince  himself,  whilst  001 
he  was  assured,  were  innocent.  One  of  lus 
ienc A  was  as  follows :  ,^^ 

A  young  woman  came  to  him  from  20^ 
ing  hamlet  in  great  distress,  because  peope 
beginning  to  accuse  her  of  witchcraft,  Hff^ 
est  grief  was  the  anxiety  lest  confessing  htf 
be  a  witch,  while  on  the  rack,  she  should! 
a  lie  upon  her  lips,  and  so  peril  her  sonl.  1 
Spee  consoles  her  by  telling  her  that  a  fl 
Gk>d  will  not  reckon  against  her  what  she  ■ 
in  the  stress  of  torture.  She  goes  home  \ 
comforted,  and  in  due  time  is  racked  asdt 

The  CauHs  Criminalts  was  completed 
after  Spec's  dismissal  in  162^.  ItisawOj 
of  closely  argued  theses  in  Latm,  withinterW 
vivid  description  and  expostulation;  its^I^ 
speaking  is  simply  tremendous.  He,pii! 
vivid  colours  the  hopeless  tangle  of  accosaa 
which  the  poor  victim  is  involved.  "  Giia 
accused— •' is  either  of  bad  or  goodrgw 
the  former  her  rei>utation  gives  a  prcsiun|W 
guilt,  for  vices  go  in  company.  If  the  latt^ 
IS  an  equivalent  presumption  against  be«" 
witches  are  wont  to  cloak  themselves «» 
appearance  of  virtue.  Again,  Gaia  ciOtf 
fests  fear  or  she  does  not.  If  she  fe****!^ 
cause  she  knows  what  is  in  store  fo^^? 
proves  her  consciousness  of  guilt.  If»* 
tear  this  is  another  proof,  for  witches  oc' 
make  a  lying  pretence  to  innocence.  • 
racked  till  she  becomes  her  own  •<^cniff^ 
allowed  neither  advocate  nor  liberty  cism^ 
and  even  if  she  were  allowed  an  •^^S?^- 
would  be  found  bold  enough  todefcod 
she  insists  upon  her  innocence  she  is  " 
Digitized  by  VjOOVIC 
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ipriaoo,  where  she  may  bethink  herself  seriously 
ibe  wOI  still  be  obdurate.  She  is  theo  brought 
ick  and  the  rack  programme  is  read  out  to  her. 
If  she  then  confesses  she  has  confessed  without 
e  rack."  And  after  such  a  trial  as  this  Gala  is, 
dioot  a  scruple,  hurried  to  the  stake;  for 
tether  she  confesses  or  not  her  fate  is  death — 
e  most  die. 

'If  Gaia  rolls  her  eyes  under  torture,  it  is  a 
)of  of  guilt;  she  is  seeking  her  (demon)  para- 
mr.  If  her  eyes  are  fixed,  *  Look  there '  Uiey 
r,  'she  has  found  him,  she  recognises  him ! ' 
ley  proclaim,  during  her  rackines,  while  she  is 
log  down  her  pain,  or  when  she  swooms,  that 
s  lan^hs  and  sleeps,  that  she  has  attained  in- 
uibflity  by  her  charms ;  that  she  is  so  tough 
tt  there  is  nothing  for  her  but  to  bum  her. 
"  I^  as  sometimes  happens,  the  accused  dies 
der  torture,  it  is  said  that  the  Oevil  has  throttled 
L  and  she  is  buried  by  the  executioner  at  the 
liows'  foot.  If  she  does  not  die,  and  firesh 
idence  is  required  before  she  is  attached  to  the 
ike,  she  will  return  to  prison  and  be  loaded  with 
D  heavier  fetters,  and  be  left  for  a  whole  year 
the  solitude  of  her  dungeon  and  its  influence 
00  body  and  soul." 

One  great  abuse  against  which  Father  Spee  had 
contend  was  the  committing  persons  to  the 
:k  only  on  the  rack-extorted  evidence  of  otbers, 
d  fiirther  he  attacks  the  whole  system  of 
ibUrie  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  die  untrust- 
vthy  evidence  of  the  witches  themselves.  He 
^taah  challenges  the  judges  to  show  him  how 
«r  Gaia,  however  innocent,  could  possibly 
l^e.  The  German  world  of  Spee's  time  had 
(tcBciaft  on  the  brain ;  its  barest  suspicion  made 
tt  boldest  tremble,  and  the  fear  of  it  clung  like  a 
^t  to  all  the  higher  devdopmoits  of  life. 
Father  Spee,  however,  fully  recognised  the 
ibolical  reali^  of  many  of  the  phenomena  con- 
cted  with  magic  and  various  degrees  of  compli- 
J  thereio  on  tlie  part  of  the  witches.  But  he 
wthat  the  remedy  was  worse  than  tiie  disease; 
Uit  was  not  a  remedy  but  rather  the  great  pro- 
ctor of  the  disease,  the  seat  of  which  lay 
iioly  in  the  imagination  by  the  morbid  ezcita- 
nmthatfacultv;  that  its  method  of  procedure 
tt  characterisea  throughout  by  hideous  injustice 
^i^mg  a  multitude  of  innocent  victims  tt>r  one 
^'  He  strove,  therefore,  to  stop  the  pro- 
oittons,  to  stop  torture  and,  above  all,  be  endea- 
ved  to  restore  the  poor  victims,  whether  inno- 
at  or  KoSlty  to  the  communion  of  Christian 
^tj,  whence  the  character  of  whitohcraft  had 
)oe  Car  to  remove  them. 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  justice,  religion  and 
l^otism,  Father  Spee  appealed  to  his  country ; 
H  it  was  not  in  vaili.  In  Wiirzburg  the  execu- 
^  ceased  almost  immediately;  tke  Duke  of 
J&swick  followed  the  example,  and  before  the 
d  of  the  year  163 1,  the  Imperial  Chancery 
^red  a  new  edition  of  the  book  CauHs  Crimi* 
nts.  Occasional  examples  of  witoh-buming 
Bted  on  far  into  the  next  century,  but  the  tide 
^  reallv  turned.  The  book  was  not  left  un- 
[Poted,  but  ne  real  head  was  made  against  ito 
^or.  Several  editions  were  published,  and  it 
^  tanslatedfrom  the  Latin  into  German,  Dutch 
»d  French. 


Spee  gives  an  amusinfl^  story,  for  the  truth  of 
which  he  pledges  himself. 

At  a  place  in  Germany,  "  choke  full  of  ashes 
from  the  witch-fires,"  a  certain  ereat  prince  was 
entertaining  two  virtuous  and  well-informed 
ecclesiastics.  The  prince  asked  one  of  them  what 
he  thought  of  their  practice  of  accepting  ten  or 
twelve  aiSdavits  purporting  that  the  witness  had 
met  this  or  that  person  at  the  Sabbath,  as  suffi- 
cient  to  warrant  the  arrest  and  racking  of  the 
accused.  He  himself  expressed  some  scruple  on 
the  point,  seeing  that  the  Devil  is  such  an 
absofuto  master  of  delusion. 

The  good  father  answered  with  the  glibness 
which  characterises  those  "who  have  been 
scarcelv  four  feet  from  their  own  stove  side,"  that 
the  juoge  might  rest  quite  satisfied  with  such  a 
number  of  affidavits,  since  it  is  not  possible  to 
suppose  that  God  would  allow  an  innocent  person 
to  be  80  assailed,  and  that  he  might  proceed  to 
the  torture  without  scruple.  The  prince  demurred, 
but  the  priest  stuck  firmly  to  his  position.  "  I 
really  feel  for  you,  my  father,"  the  prince  con- 
cluded, **  for  having  thus  pronouncea  your  own 
sentence ;  for  no  less  than  ^>urteen  persons  have 
deposed  to  you  having  been  with  them  at  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  you  may  not  think  I  am  joking, 
you  shall  presently  see  the  documents."  And 
there  stuck  my  fine  fellow  looking  like  a  pat  of 
butter  in  the  dog-days. 

In  November,  1628,  Father  Spee  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Plena,  a  Ludieran  township  which  had 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
Here  he  met  with  his  usual  success.  Several  of 
the  Lutheran  clergy  were  received  by  him  and 
twenty-three  of  die  neighbouring  villages,  and 
subsequently  the  town  itsdf  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith. 

During  this  mission  he  received  a  severe  wound 
upon  the  head  from  an  assassin,  and  la}r  for  eleven 
weeks  at  the  pomt  of  death.  After  ms  recovery 
he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  the  old  Abbey  of 
Falkenhagen,  where  he  remained  to  rest  and 
recruit  his  strength,  and  here  it  was  that  he  wrote 
the  poems  which  have  made  Father  Spee  one  of 
the  literary  celebrities  of  his  country,  but  as  no 
fame  of  literature  could  satisfy  his  thirst  for 
missionary  work,  he  looked  up  and  consoled  every 
afflicted  person  in  Ids  thinly  populated  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  1631  Father  Spee  had  to  leave  his  pleasant 
retreat  at  Falkenhagen  for  Cologne,  where  he 
worked  very  hard  in  Uie  Confessional,  and  many 
conversions,  both  from  heresy  and  ill-life,  were 
due  to  his  eSotta,  In  1633  he  left  Cologne  for 
the  Jesuits  house  at  Treves. 

In  the  August  of  that  year  Treves  had  been 
delivered  over  by  ite  governor  to  the  French,  and 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  strong  Imperialists,  had 
their  schools  closed.  They  were  still  holding  on 
in  a  small  way,  when  in  1635  the  Govemmoit 
issued  a  decree  for  their  expulsion;  but  before 
this  was  effected  the  Imperialists  managed  to 
effect  an  entrance  into  the  town,  and  a  desperate 
street  fight  ensued.  During  this  time  Father 
Spee  was  busy  among  the  combatants,  domg  im- 

fortant  service  to  ^end  or  foe.    As  soon  as  die 
atde  was  over,  Father  Spee  hastened  to  Von 
Rettburg,  the  commander,  and  prevailed  upon 
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him— Heaven  knows  how,  except  that  Father  Spec 
was  Dot  an  easy  man  to  refuse— to  grant  all  the 
pri  a  DO  ers  their  \t  berty ,  Th  ere  we  re  m  a  ny  wou  n  ded 
of  both  sides  still  m  hospital,  where  pestiknce 
added  to  the  difficulty  oT  the  iituatlon.  Here 
Father  Spee  at  once  established  himself  as  con- 
fessor, nurse,  physician  and  genera!  servant j  and 
he  met  with  his  reward  j  they  brought  him  home 
to  die.  He  died  surrounded  by  his  brethren,  on 
August  7i  i  635.  He  lies  in  the  crypt  of  S,  Simeoa's 
Church,  at  Treves,  and  his  epitaph  is  simply 
**  Hlci  Uegt  Frederick  Spee  "  (Here  lies  Frederick 
Spee), 


SIR    WILLIAM    DALMERE'S 
ELECTION. 


,0  you  think,  then,  Mr,  Willis,  that 
Sir  William  Dal  mere  is  likely  to 
gain  his  election  ? ' '  asked  his  fnend 
Mr.  Spencer,  who  as  the  chief 
tradesman  of  the  little  town  of 
Tarville,  and  a  member  of  the  corporation,  was 
a  great  man.  They  were  leaving  the  town  hall  at 
the  hour  when  business  was  over,  and  took  their 
way  across  the  market-place  towards  their  homes 
with  pleasant  thoughts  of  what  the  good  ^mfe 
might  have  provided  for  their  respective  dinners. 

"1  am  convinced/'  replied  Mr.  Willis,  ''that 
he  will  drive  his  opponent  out  of  the  field,  for  not 
only  our  clergyman,  but  our  chief  banker,  Mr, 
Westlake,  takes  a  lively  ioterest  in  his  success, 
and,  besides  this,  he  is  tbe  avowed  favourite  of 
Lady  Murray,  the  wife  of  the  head  of  our  cor- 
poration, our  very  influential  neighbour,  who  has 
a  large  acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants  of  our 
little  town/' 

"What  are  we  to  think  ?  ^'  said  the  great  man, 
as^  according  to  his  custom,  he  suddenly  turned 
round  and  faced  his  companion,  ''  You  know  the 
candidates  better  than  I  do,"  continued  the  father 
of  the  town  ^  "  I  am  sony  to  say  I  know  them  but 
slightly*  Tell  me,  then,  what  kind  of  man  Sir 
William  is/' 

"  He  is  a  silent,  thoughtful  diplomatic  kind  of 
person.  I  made  one  at  a  game  of  whist  with  him 
and  some  of  our  neighbours  yesjerday  evening  at 
the  club.  What  I  heard  of  him  there,  was  little 
more  than  the  account  of  the  tricks  he  Had  won/' 

"What!**  said  his  cotapanion  as  he  again 
faced  round  i  *'  our  club  ?  what  party  ?  Impos- 
sible !  He  made  an  election  speech  yesterday 
evening  at  the  'Sarverwein  Hotel,'  I  am  told/*  , 

**  Then  you  have  been  falsely  informed,"  replied 
his  friend  shaking  his  head.  "  How  can  I  possibly 
be  mistaken  when  I  met  him  myself  at  tbe  club  ?  1 
But  here  our  paths  diverge.    1  wish  you  a  good 
appetite.^* 

**  Appetite  1  **  replied  hia  friend  absently,  for  he, 
was  deep  in  thought  upon  his  chances  at  dinner, 
and  as  he  crossed  the  street  on  his  way  home  he 
ran  against  one  of  his  acquaintances,  Mr.  Far- 
well,  who  had  just  partaken  of  an.  appetising 
glass  of  bitters. 

"Ah,  pardon  me,  dear  sir  1    Anything  new  ?  " 

"No.    What  do^you  think  of  our  oew  cacdi- 


"At  present  not  anything;  I  know  bim  so 
little " 

"  Ah,  then,  you  were  not  at  the  'White Horse' 
yesterday  evening,  when  Sir  William  Dabeie 
addressed  his  electors/' 

**  You  mean  at  the  '  Sarverwein  Hotel* " 

"  No,  no ;  at  the  '  White  Horse/  " 

**  But  that  is  impossible,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  he  moved  two  steps  backwards  so 
quickly  that  he  trod  on  the  foot  of  his  fnai's 
dog,  which  snapped  angrily  at  his  leg.   "I  m 
told  this  morning  that  he  had  made  a  speech  at 
the    '  Saverwein  * ;    my   colleague,    a  very  safe 
authority,  declared  to  me  ten  minutes  sinct  ti 
he  had  played  a  game  at  whist  with  bim  iS  61 1 
club,  while  you  heard  him  at  the  *  White  How' 
all  on  the  same  evening.     Is  some  wizard abrsi^ 
in  Tarville  ?    Good  morning,  sir,  1  must  ^0  hoEc 
and  have  my  dinner  and  a  nap,  for  all  thii  <:m 
fusion  makes  me  feel  weak  and  giddy/* 

And  he  went  on  at  a  quick  pace^  but  came  to | 
sudden  stop  where  the  street  was  torn  up  tfi  In 
newly  paved. 

However,  he  soon  beheld  the  smokiojj  liiii 
neys  of  hia  own  hospitable  roof,  and  aJmdy  I 
enjoyed  the  hope  of  inhaling  the  odour  of  apks 
of  hot  roast  pork  and  onion  sauce.  TbuSp  i 
cannot  say  with  Schiller  : 

Two  fQUFd^t^nr  on  the  im.TTO«  pitti 
Cloud  inildcnlj  bit  way, 

for  it  was  only  the  editor  of  the  Torville  '*  Weifci 
News,"  Mr,  Harder  and  his  reporter  Mr 
ton,  whom  he  encountered.  The  lattr 
gesticulating  as  he  swung  some  sheets  of , 
in  his  hand ;  and  his  chief  followed  him  iaa 
less  manner.  As  soon  as  they  caught  si^btdfd 
approaching  gentleman  they  rushed  opoti  M 
like  hirds  of  prey,  scattering  the  dust  oi^ 
broken  up  street  nght  and  left^  < 

**  Throw  some  light  upon  this,  Mr^  SpenflT* 

'Ms  it  a  question  of  the  street*lightii^g,|rf« 
men?'*  "  . 

**What?  Street  lighting!  We  waat  Sfl 
upon  tbe  Dalmere  question/'  cried  the  aifl 
"Just  consider,  sir;  I  find  in  our  editofial^ 
two  different  reports  of  speeches  made  by  ^ 
candidate,  Sir  William  Dalmere^  at  oiect^^ 
held  at  the  same  hour  yesterday  cveni^  4t  ti 
different  places.  Look  here — the  'Samfrt 
Hotel/  Look  there— the*  White  Horse/  M 
then  there  is  a  third  which  tliiB  unhapj^  m^ 
my  reporter,  will  have  be  beard  00  tbe  ^ 
change/'  ^ 

"Will  have!  Mr.  Harder/'  growled  tliefl 
porter :  *'  /laSf  has  i  I  must  beg  to  be  cooadst 
ip  my  right  mind.  Sir  William  Dah^ere  ^ 
jjfesterday  evening  at  the  exchangCi^  I  thial  ^ 
ears  are  quite  large  enough  for  me  not  to  be  ^ 
taken/'  I 

' '  You  may  be  quite  right,*'  remarked  S^^^siSi 
*'  but,  gentlemen,  if  you  asit  for  my  decisiotJ  s^ 
the  Dalmere  question,  I  must  tell  you  th»t  I^ 
beard  from  an  authentic  source  that  Sir  W3&4 
Dalmere  played  a  game  at  whist  yestecdif 
at  the  club/^ 

.  As  he  said  this  the  great  rnan  of  Tariilk  -^ 
himself   away  from    the  two  pf^ess^WJ**^  •3 
made  hia  way  with  rapid  steps,  hk*  a  fc^* 
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animal,  through  the  intricate  passages  of  the  torn 
ap  street. 

We  will  leave  the  t^o  literati  in  a  state  of  the 
ligfattt  astooisbment  and  turn  for  a  while  to  the 
lero  of  our  story.  Sir  William  Dalmere,  for  a 
jhUe  a  Uttle  known  person  in  the  town  which  he 
iow  desired  to  represent  in  Parliament,  was  a 
lever  fellow.  Depending  upon  the  influence  of 
ertain  persons  in  the  town,  and  his  own  merits, 
t  bad  caused  a  great  number  of  his  photographs 
)  be  ^stributed.  This  idea  was  original,  and 
rought  him  a  great  deal  of  favour  and  svmpathy. 
J  in  all  small  towns  there  was  in  TarviUe  an  en- 
nisiastic  and  voluntary  fire  brigade  for  special 
ccasioos ;  Sir  William  Dalmere  had  had  ail  the 
lembers  of  it  photographed  in  their  fire  brigade 
lifono,  with  a  burning  house  in  the  backeround 
id  mothers  wringing  their  hands.  TarvilTe  had 
rowing  club  of  fine  young  men ;  Sir  William  sent 
e  members  of  it  his  own  portrait  as  an  oarsman. 
i  William  belonged  to  the  militia,  levied  for  the 
sfeoce  of  his  country  and  many  of  the  principal 
mg  men  in  TarviUe  imitated  his  dress  and 
anoer.  Sir  William  became  a  member  of  the 
rporation;  all  persons  of  consideration  and 
iticulariy  those  who  had  pretty  daughters  paid 
n  attention.  His  last  photographic  venture 
IS  a  tramp  which  did  him  good  service ;  he  was 
cotographed  lying  in  bed,  buried  in  pillows  and 
)wned  withanigM-cap,  in  the  act  of  extinguishing 
I  light  ui>on  the  elegant  table  by  his  bedside. 
"  That  win  work,"  said  an  experienced  old  man, 

0  knew  the  nature  of  most  of  the  mhabitants  of 
jville. 

^d  he  did  not  err  in  his  prognostications.  Sir 
iSiam  Dalmere  became  popular  by  the  time  it 
anight,  without  anyone,  except  those  who  had 
tenedto  his  addresses,  knowing  more  of  him 
an  they  had  learned  from  the  sight  of  his  photo- 
apb. 

Wit  «t  must  return  to  our  friends  of  the  press. 
nlly  had  Mr.  Spencer  quitted  th%  editor  and 
reporter*  leaving  them  anew  a  prey  to  the 
twing  wton  of  doubts  wheo  they  suddenly  ob- 
red  advancing  towards  them  a  man  elegantly 
»ed  id  black,  with  well  fitting  buck-red  kid 
res  on  iris  hands,  and  swinging  a  light  black 

Thank  ^heaven! "  cried  the  reporter  in  a  sup- 
sed   voioe   to  his  chief.    "Courage;    Here 
es  our  litta^.     Now  we  shall  hear  the  truth.'' 
Yes,  Mght !  truth ! "  whispered  Marder,  and 
went  to  meet  the  approaching  gentleman, 
bey  betbratscMl  their  hats  in  a  courteous  man- 
on  reaching'  him  and  at  the  same  moment 
d  anxioasly: 
W'here  did  you  speak  [yesterday  evening,  sir, 

1  ask?" 

id  the  most  responsible  of  the  two  continued 

Yon  are  said  to  have  been  seen  at  four  di£fer- 
)laces." 

i  laughed  in  a  singular  manner  as  he  said : 
\h  !  was  it  so !  Well,  gentlemen,  I  spoke  as 
gentleman  "—indicating  the  reporter— "  can 
tain.  We  spoke  with  each  other  afterwards . ' ' 
^ou  see,  Mr.  Marder,"  cried  the  reporter, 
ening,  "the  others  ace  deceivers." 
Deceivers  is  a  hard  word,  s'r,"  said  the  can- 


didate with  a  cool  smile.    "  Good  morning,  gentle- 
men," and  he  quic(cly  went  on  his  way. 

The  men  of  the  press  felt  angry  at  this  treat- 
ment, and  thought  over  what  more  they  might 
have  asked,  and  what  more  might  have  been 
answered. 

**I  wish,  Snuffleton,  you  would  shake*  up  your 
lazy  wits,  and  bring  a  little  more  life  into  our 
weekly  paper,  and  tell  me,  besides,  where  Sir 
William  Dalmere  lives." 

••As  far  as  I  know,  at  the  'White  florse.'  " 

*'  But  I  think  I  have  heard  that  it  is  at '  Sarver- 
weln's  Hotel.' " 

"  Shall  we  lay  a  waeer  ?  " 

"  No ;  Let  us  go  and  ask,  ourselves." 

The  hotel  of  the  "  White  Horse  "  stands  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  pig  market.  Our  Dalmere 
hunters  had  soon  reached  it.  A  gentleman  dressed 
in  black  sat  under  an  old  chestnut  tree,  before  the 
door.  On  a  table  near  him  lay  a  black  cane  and 
a  glass  half  full  of  sherry.  In  his  red-gloved 
hand  he  held  a  smoking  cigar.  Could  this  man 
be  identical  with  the  person  who  had  lust  now 
left  them  so  ungraciously  ?  Could  he,  by  some 
roundabout  way— for  the  two  "  Weekly  New^," 
had  taken  the  shortest  to  the  hotel  — have 
contrived  to  outstrip  them  ?  They  looked  sharplv 
at  him ;  no  two  eggs  could  be  more  like  each 
other  than  this  Dalmere  and  the  other  Dalmere. 

*'  May  I  ask  your  name  ?  "  said  ;the  reporter^ 
mildly. 

«'  My  name  is  Dalmere  ;  if  you  will.  Sir  William, 
but  I  do  not  value  that,"  he  replied,  indiflferenUy. 

But  now  the  editor  took  up  the  word  from  hts 
undiplomatic  reporter,  and  continued  in  an  estctil- 
patonr  manner : 

"  We  bee,  for  the  sake  of  the  correctness  of  our 
paper,  that  you  will  tell  us  where  you  ipade  a 
speech  yesterday  evening." 

"  Of  course,  here ;  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel.  I 
know,  very  well,  that  I  am  said  to  have  spoken  at 
the  *  Sarverwein  Hotel,'  and  at  the  Exchange. 
May  be  so." 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  Tnterposed  the  irre- 
pressible Snuffleton,  "that  yoti  do  not  exactly 
know  whether  you  spoke  there  or  not  ?  " 

•*  Who  knows  I  "  replied  the  candidate,  witti 
unshaken  calmness,  drank  the  remains  6f  his 
wine,  blew  a  cloud  of  sipoke  firom  his  cigat  into 
the  boughs  of  the  chesnut,  and  with  a  short 
'« Dinner  time,  gentlemen,''  disappeared  within 
the  doors  of  the  hotel. 

A  feeling  of  horror  came  over  the  editor,  accus- 
tomed, as  he  was,  to  fearful  occurrences ;  and 
even  the  reporter,  who  believed  so  iipplicitly  in 
his  own  story,  experienced  a  shudder.  . 

"  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  man,  K  suchihe  he, 
limped  with  one  of  his  feet  as  he  went  into  the 
half,"  whispered  the  chief  man  to  his  factotum. 

*•  Was  there  not  a  smell  of  brimstone  from  his 
cigar?"  whispered  Snuffleton,  and  sniffed  the 
air  around. 

'•  And  those  frightful  red  eloves  ?  " 

«'  And  that  diaboHcal  smile !  " 

Art  tboo.  Oh  fellow, 
A  fagitivii  from  hell  ? 

the  editor  ventured  to  quote  in  a  low  tonCi  from 
his  literary  reminiscences. 
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But  the  reporter  took  him  by  the  arm  and  drew 
him  away,  for  a  waiter  appeared  at  the  door  as  if 
about  to  ask  them  their  commands. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Speucer  had  finished  his  repast. 
He  had  made  a  good  dinner,  and  was  enjoying  a 
short  rest  on  his  sofa,  in  the  room  behind  his 
shop,  when  an  elegant  pony-carriage  drew  up 
before  his  door,  and  a  lady,  who  seemed  to  come 
from  one  of  the  landed  estates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, alighted  and  entered  the  shop  of  the  father 
of  the  town,  and  man  of  business. 

"Lad^  Murray!"  announced  the  apprentice, 
rushinjif  into  the  back  room  with  hands  smelling 
of  red  herrings. 

The  merc^nt  arose  from  his  afternoon's  nap  to 
receive  his  customer.  Now  he  was  all  sweetness, 
and  showed  the  wealthy  lady  black  silks,  curtains, 
almond  soap  and  monogram  paper,  with  equal 
^^raciousness. 

When  everything  was  packed  up  and  paid  for 
at  once,  the  great  lady  held  out  her  hand,  in  its 
pearl  grey  glove,  to  the  delighted  citizen,  as  she 
quietly  observed  as  she  took  leave : 

"  You  will  give  your  vote,  my  dear  sir,  to  Sir 
William  Dalmere,  will  you  not  ?**' 

"  Which  Sir  William  Dalmere  ?  "  enquired  the 
merchant. 

"  As  far  as  I  know  there  is  but  one  who  bears 
that  name,"  replied  the  lady,  smiling. 

"That  is  impossible!"  cried  Mr.  Spencer, 
shaken  out  of  his  politeness  by  the  recollection  of 
the  occurrences  of  the  morning.  Then  correcting 
himself,  as  a  well-bred  tradesman,  he  continued, 
rubbing  his  hand : 

"  I  mean  to  say,  good  lady,  that  in  our  town 
they  have  played  me  the  clever  little  trick  of  tell- 
infi[  me  of  a  whole  series  of  Dalmeres  who  are  can- 
didates." And  now  he  stated  all  that  we  already 
know  of  this  mysterious  affair. 

First  the  ladv  shook  incredulously  her  noble 
head ;  then  she  laughed  as  only  a  bom  De  Courcy 
could  laugh,  and  said : 

"  Then,  good  sir,  yon,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  whole  town  of  7arville,  most  have  been  victims 
to  some  kind  of,  I  know  not  what,  for  I  give  you 
my  word  as  Lady  Murray,  that  oar  candidate.  Sir 
William  Dalmere,  dined  with  us  at  Firgrove 
House  yesterday  evening." 

"Then  there  are  five  Dalmeres,"  cried  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  forgetting  his  delicate  situation,  he 
struck  the  counter  with  great  vehemence. 

"There  must  be  some  extraordinary  juggle  of 
persons,"  replied  the  lady,  still  maintaining  her 
finished  manner.  "  Do  you  know  the  canmdate 
personally?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  Everyone  in  Tarville  knows  him. 
Here,"  and  he  felt  in  his  breast  pocket  and 
brought  out  a  number  of  photographs  which  he 
placed  before  the  lady.  "  Here  he  is  as  a  sports- 
man, here  ab  a  militia  officer,  and  here  lying  m  bed 
and  with  the  light " 

"Very  good,  very  good,"  interrupted  the  lady, 
hesitating  as  her  colour  rose  a  little.  *'The  por- 
traits leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
gentleman  we  name.  Then  only  vote  for  Sir 
William  Dalmere  and  all  will  be  right." 

Another  gracious  smile  and  the  lady  returned 
to  her  carriage. 

The  good  man  closed  the  door  of  the  carriage 


with  a  low  bow,  and  the  light  vehicle  rolled  away 
over  the  rough  pavement  of  the  street 

It  is  easy  to  believe  what  an  excitement  ^ 
vailed  in  all  the  circles  of  citizens  on  the  eveoiog 
before  the  election.  The  Dalmere  question  eo- 
gaged  the  attention  of  all  minds.  There  were 
many  wagers  laid  as  to  which  of  the  speakers  who 
addressed  exactly  the  same  eloquent  speedies,iD 
exactly  the  same  dress,  with  exactly  the  sue 
gestures  ^on  the  same  evening  in  three  difeEot 
places  was  the  "  veritable  Jacob."  Some^ 
said  it  must  be  Drillington,  who  has  the  gratai 
pleasure  in  playing  tricks  upon  people.  Oto 
had  different  versions  of  the  story.  All,  however, 
were  unanimous  that  the  candidate,  OalmeR, 
must  be  chosen,  and  then  the  "  veritable  Jicob ' 
would  b^  discovered  and  the  enigma  solved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  decisive  day  the  electors 
streamed  in  crowds  to  the  place  of  the  electkm. 
The  name  of  Dalmere  was  pronounced  almost 
unanimously. 

When  the  mayor,  with  a  voice  trembUng  with 
emotion,  gave  out  the  result,  the  people  muedin 
three  difterent  groups  to  the  tmee  places  wd 
known  to  our  readers.  All  three  were  empty,  that 
is,  there  was  no  longer  any  Sir  William  Dahnae 
living  there;  the  biros  had  all  flown,  and  mumor* 
ing  and  disappointed  the  three  streams  of  people 
returned  to  their  place  before  the  town  hall  in  die 
market-place. 

Then  there  stepped  on  to  the  balcony  of  thit 
building-,  amid  the  exclaoiatlons  of  his  ekdor, 
the  'conqueror  of  the  day^  clad  in  spotless  bUd, 
and  with  brick -rad  gloves  in  his  hacds,  and  k  i 
few  well  chosen  words  retuTDedbU  deepest  tJttfiki ' 
for  the  confidence  placed  in  him. 

H  e  h  ad  h  ardly  c  on  cl  uded  when  a  voice — it  was  tfeiJ 
of  the  reporter  Sbufflelon — cried  io  a  loadiro^; 

"But  where  are  the  four  others  ?  * ' 

"What  four  others,  gentlemen?"  he  tt^  , 
with  cool  courtesy, 

"  Lei  us  see  your  broiher !  "  cried  the  ediot. 

"  I  regret  that  1  have  not  one,  and  I  agli 
return  you  my  thanks*     Farewell/* 

He  spoke  and  disappeared  in  the  interior  d^ 
building*  The  mayor,  however,  who  ap|ieaii^^ 
have  been  toitiated  into  the  mysitery^  iUsft&m 
to  the  balcony  and  besought  the  people  tirmpitK| 
juietly.  We  say  expressly  appeared  to  know,  fe ! 
in  fact,  as  Sir  Williara  had  been  obliged  to  fflite| 
a  journey  to  the  capital  on  the  very  day  alia  I 
nomination,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  kiio*  ^^ 
state  of  the  case.  Sir  WilHaro  Dalmerev  »!»«• 
the  Maccenus  of  all  artists,  had  chosen  four  iC^i 
who  were  his  friendsj  and  greatly  resemM«4  to  < 
who  were  lo  copy  his  dress  and  manacf,  >^' 
undertake  to  play  his  part  as  candidate  itfin^ 
different  places  in  the  town  of  Tarvilie ;  andtk? 
skill  brought  to  pass  what  we  with  our  acbiQ^  • 
ledge d  truthfulness  have  related  to  the  read^- 


As  the  happy  couple  ware  leaving:  the  cbitfti 
the  husband  said  to  the  partner  of  his  vedd^  1 
life,  "  Marriage  must  seem  a  dreadful  tbiai;  ^  I 
you  ;  why,  you  were  all  of  a  tremble,  aod  ^  I 
could  hardly  hear  you  say,  *I  will/"  **'  ^  ' 
have  more  courage  and  ^y  it  kmder  oext  CiiD^ 
said  the  blushing  bride. 
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THE  COUSINS  CHATTED  UNDER  THE  OLD  TREES. 

By  BRUCE  MONTGOMERY. 


CHAPTER   II. 

|ND  now/'  said  Dr.  Masonius,  "we 
will  return  to  morals.  Look  childreD ; 
in  modem  times  we  have  diverged 

m  the  morality  of  Christianity,  and  the  breach 

52 


is  continually  widening.  There  is  an  outward 
appearance  of  propriety— the  /orm  of  which  I 
just  now  spoke,  and  which  may  be  broken;  the 
idea  constantly  becomes  more  confirmed  that 
the  highest  practical  wisdom  is  to  divest  one's  self 
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secretly  of  all  duties  and  to  live,  as  far  as  possible, 
according  to  our  own  pleasure.  Here  we  see  that 
Rosenthal  outwardly  appeared  a  good  family 
man,  and  yet  all  of  a  sudden  he  has  acted  in 
as  shameful  a  manner  as  a  man  could ;  he  has 
left  his  wif^  and  children  in  the  utmost  poverty. 
And  Sir  James  Harting,  who  ought  to  have  come 
forward  as  their  protector,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  most  contemptible  of  creatures.  I  am  very 
strong  in  my  judgment  upon  these  so-called  love 
affairs." 

As  he  said  this  the  doctor  looked  at  Edgar,  and 
observed  the  change  in  his  colour;  that  he  twisted 
his  moustache  and  looked  enquiringly  at  the 
pattern  of  the  carpet. 

Dr.  Masooius  seemed  unwilling  to  relintjuish 
his  subject.  He  continued  with  an  occasional 
glance  at  Edgar : 

"  A  time  comes  when  the  heart  of  man  feels  a 
void,  and  he  loves ;  and  children,  when  I  married 
your  mother — is  it  not  true,  Bertha? — we  had 
long  known  and  loved  each  other." 

*'  It  is  too  long  ago  for  me  to  remember,"  said 
Mrs.  Masonius,  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Adele,  "you  know  only 
three  weeks*  since,  when  I  wanted  to  go  to  the 
concert,  and  Herbert  would  not  take  me,  you  said 
that  the  strong  must  always  give  wa^  to  the  weak, 
and  act  in  a  chivalrous  manner  towards  them,  and 
that  my  father  had  always  acted  so  towards  you, 
and  that  it  was  just  the  same  now  as  when  you 
were  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  that  ajl  people 
who  loved  each  other  acted  so,  and  that  brothers 
and  sisters  must  love  each  other.  Yes,  yes, 
mother,  indeed  you  said  so.  If  people  love  each 
other  the  stronger  must  always  do  what  the 
weaker  decides.  Now  I  have  often  thought  that 
if  I  should  marry " 

She  could  not  finish  her  sentence,  for  peals  of 
laughter  resounded  on  all  sides. 

"Now  why  do  you  all  laugh?"  asked  Adele, 
su^rised,  "  mother  really  did  say  that." 

*' Very  well,  child,  very  well,"  said  the  doctor, 
after  he  had  in  some  degree  recovered  from  his 
fit  of  laughter;  "you  have  propounded  enough 
for  to-day,  keep  something  for  to-raorrow,  and  do 
not  detain  me  any  longer  from  business.  When  I 
think  it  time  for  my  daughter  to  marry,  and  any- 
one behaves  in  a  way  that  leads  me  to  suppose  he 
wishes  to  marry  her,  I  shall  believe  that  he  means 
to  ask  for  her." 

Again  he  looked  at  his  nephew,  but  ^this  time 
Edgar  did  not  cast  down  his  eyes  but  looked  inno- 
cently at  his  uncle  and  nodded  slightly,  probably 
without  knowing  that  he  had  done  so. 

Dr.  Masonius  knew  enough  for  the  present.  He 
took  a  cup  of  coffee  and  went  out  to  visit  some  of 
his  heavy  patients,  as  he  called  those  who  were 
dangerously  ill.  As  he  passed  he  saw  Mr. 
Thomley  in  the  garden,  and  told  him  that  Edgar 
was  indeed  in  love,  but  he  did  not  yet  know  with 
whom  : 

"  Perhaps  he  does  not  know  the  lady  intimately, 
but  in  any  case  he  means  honourablv;  and  you 
see,  old  fellow,  there  is  an  end  of  the  business  for 
thepresent." 

Thomley  hastened  to  his  wife. 
^  "Just  think,  Hetty! "  he  cried,  almost  out  of 
breath. 


"  Hetty  ?  Albert  do  not  always  call  me  Hetty. 
You  know  that  I  like  to  be  called  Harriet.'* 

"  Well  then  think,  Harriet !   Edgar  is  in  Iwe!" 

"  With  whom  ?  "  asked  the  lady,  quickly. 

"  That  I  know  not." 

'  Oh,  what  a  man  !  You  know  not,"  she  cried, 
not  without  a  tone  of  sarcasm  in  her  voice.  "I 
knew  before  this  that  Edgar  is  in  love.  You  see, 
dear  Albert,  when  a  man  is  five-aod-twenty  years 
old,  and  has  passed  his  medical  studies  for  o^ 
terms,  and  is  accomplished  like  our  £dgu,of 
course  he  falls  in  love." 

"  From  whom  did  you  acquire  your  kuw- 
ledge?" 

"Our  brother,  Masonius,  told  me." 

"Very  well.  Now  tell  our  brother  Masonios 
that  I  am  already  occupied  in  seeking  a  soitabk 
match  for  Edgar." 

"  Do  not  do  that,  Hetty,"  replied  her  husband, 
"  if  he  is  in  love  we  can  ask  him  with  whom,  aod 
if  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  his  choice,  that 
will  be  the  most  suitable  match  for  him." 

"  Edgar  is  not  sufficiently  experienced  to  choose 
and,  besides,  he  is  too  modest.  I  wish  a  higher 
connection  for  him  than  his  wishes  would  rise  to." 

*'  But  suppose  Edgar  should  dislike  yos 
choice  ?" 

"  He  has  al«^ays  been  a  dutiful  son." 

*'  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Hetty.  It  is 
a  risk." 

The  lady  made  a  gesture  as  if  putting  this  idea 
aside. 

**  I  think  I  ought  to  know  my  son,"  she  sail 

"  Look,  Hetty ;  we  have  passed  our  aim 
wedding  day  and  live  very  happily.  You  ruklla 
house,  and  I  am  not  the  man  to  contend ai^iosti 
rule  with  which  I  am  quite  satisfied.  You  cos- 
sider  me,  you  provide  me  with  every  comfort;  1 
desire  that  your  orders  should  be  obeyed,  asi/ 
am  the  most  faithful  and  most  gratehil  off* 
servants." 

*'But  yet  Albert  you  are  the  master,  yoe» 
the  husband.  You  are  a  good  husband,  aa  es^ 
lent  husband." 

*'Yes,  Hetty,  I  know.  Bat  you  keep  oe  i 
little  under  petticoat  government.  You  cona^ 
me  rather  a  simpleton — oh,  do  not  protest,  tf» 
did  not  know  that,  I  should,  indeed,  be  one.  M 
be  assured  that  a  man  who  has  visited  the  GaBif 
and  passed  alone  through  Afghanistao.  is  bs 
simpleton.  Understand  that,  thanks  to  yourcar^ 
I  find  myself  most  comfortable  in  my  library  im 
in  my  garden.  Therefore  it  is  that  vou  wicWtiie 
sceptre— not  because  I— now  we  understand  each 
other."  J 

'*  But,  dear  husband,  what  does  this  new 
Have  I  failed  in  any  of  my  duties  to  you  ?" 

"No,  not  at  all.  Continue  your  rule.  !•■ 
only  add  one  simple  remark  ;  if  this  boy  bast 
single  drop  of  your  blood  in  his  veins,  be  will  fl* 
accept  the  choice  you  make  for  him." 

**  I  shall  like  to  try  that." 

"He  will  say  to  you:  *  If  she  pleases  yoi» 
well,  marry  her  yourself.'  " 

"  I  am  sure  Edgar  will  never  forget  wkat » 
owes  to  his  mother."  ^ 

•'  I  hope  not.  He  will  choose  aveiyWftjgB 
form  of  expression  in  which  to  tell  you  hfc***. 

«« We  shall  see.   He  is  just  entermg  tkep^ ' 
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win  only  tell  bim  that  I  am  occupied  in  providing 

for  bis  welfare,  and  you  will  hear  his  reply." 
"  Yes,  you  can  tell  me.    Meanwhile  I  can  read 

the  paper  and  need  not  mix  myself  up  in  this 

affair.    But  Hetty,  Hetty,"  he  continued,  holding 

up  bis  finger  in  a  warning  manner,  **  first  let  Dr. 

Masonius   understand    him.      He    knows    him 

tboroaghly,  and  can  do  what  he  pleases  with 

him." 
"But  Edgar  is  my  son!" 
"Do  not  risk  your   authority  on  a  (question 

m  which   you    rather   overstep    its  limits,  and 

thus  will   provoke  the  opposition   of  your  son! 

Wait,  at  least,  till  you  are  informed  of  the  whole 

matter." 

"I  know  quite  enough  to  he  ahle  to  seek  a 
suitable  match  for  my  son.  But  silence,  4  bear 
him  on  the  steps.  It  is  only  a  trial,  little  hus- 
band." 

Edgar  entered,  kissed  his  mother's  hand,  cor- 
dially greeted  his  father,  and  was  in  the  best  of 
humours;  his  parents  had  never  seen  him  so 
cheerful  during  the  whole  of  the  vacation,  which 
was  now  coming  to  an  end  ;  all  his  sadness  had 
disappeared. 

"There  is  a  wonderful  change,"  said  Mr. 
Thomley,  and  buried  himself  in  his  gazette. 

No  wonder  that  Edgar  looked  bright,  for  much 
bad  taken  place  meanwhile. 

When  Dr.  Masonius  left  home  it  was  a  signal 
to  everyone  to  return  to  his  work  or  his  occupation. 
This  was  not  exactly  expressed  or  commanded, 
but  was  understood  as  a  thing  of  course.  Herbert, 
Jfbo  was  studying  architecture,  went  to  his  draw- 
ing board,  Adele  had  some  purchases  to  make  for 
ba mother,  and  Edgar  drew  on  his  gloves  to  return 
home.  As  his  way  for  some  distance  was  the 
Mmeas  Adele's,  they  went  forth  together.  They 
west  on  thus  for  a  while.  Adele  chatted  about 
Sir  James  Harding,  Edgar  said  nothing,  but  at 
Jvery  five  steps  he  sighed. 

At  last  Adele  grew  tired  of  talking,  and  as 
Mgar  again  sighed  she  said : 

"You  are  a  very  tedious  companion.  My 
Bother  says  you  ought  to  be  polite  to  me,  for  what 
\  right  between  brothers  and  sisters  is  also  right 
etween  their  children.  Now  you  are  walking 
ith  me  just  like  a  sighing  paladin.  What  is  the 
latter  with  you  ?  " 

I' Nothing,"  said  Edgar  again  sighing  as  he 
lised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"Nothing  !  "  said  Adele  jokingly.    '*  Have  you 
D  idea  of  whom  my  father  was  speaking  / ' ' 
"Speaking  ^hen  ?" 
"  Just  now.     Father  always  does  that." 
"Does  what?" 

"  When  he  wishes  to  read  anyone  a  lecture  he 
ways  wraps  up  his  meaning  after  that  manner  ; 
en  what  he  says  is  felt  without  pain  being  given. 

Herbert  baa  a  love  affair  of  which  he  said 

thing  to  me " 

"Well?" 

••  I  ^ould  be  angry." 

"  Oh  1  Adele,  I  fear  that  applies  to  me." 

"Let  us  see,"  said  the  girl,  at  she  stood  still 

d  considered  her  cousin  from  head  to  foot. 

Edgar  also  stood  still,  the  colour  mounting  to 

I  temples. 

"  Now  what  do  you  stftnd  there  for  as  mute  as  a 


fish.    You  know  what  my  father  said ;  yon  mus 
marry." 

**  Ah,  Adele  !    I  would  willingly  do  so  but -" 

"  Is  she  not  willing  ?  " 

"  She  does  not  know  of  it ;  and  my  father  does 
not  know  of  it,  and  my  mother  does  not  know  of  it; 
no  one  knows  of  it— I  shall  go  mad  if  it  lasts  much 
longer." 

"  But  my  father  knows  of  it." 

"Yes,  he  seet  everything.  I  believe  if  he  looked 
at  me  he  would  know  what  I  ate  at  dinner  to-day, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  myself." 

•*  Poor  man  !  But  how  can  any  one  fall  in  love 
without  knowing  with  whom." 

"  Yes,  how  can  he  ?  I  was  always  amused  when 
I  read  in  romances.  '  To  see  and  to  love  was  one.' 
I  then  thought  myself  the  romance  writer  with  his 
power  of  inventions.  Bu^  it  has  come.  Love  is 
there ;  the  story  may  go  on.  I  feel  it  myself.  Yes, 
I  have  seen  her  continually,  not  only  once ;  I  heard 
her— and  loved." 

"  Then  you  heard  her  and  loved  her  ?  "  said 
Adele,  clapping  her  hands  with  pleasure.  "  Oh, 
how  romantic !  let  us  sit  down  for  a  while  and  tell 
me  all  about  it." 

They  had  come  to  a  place  at  the  side  of  the  river 
furnished  here  and  ^ere  with  benches,  which  in- 
vited the  tired  passenger  to  rest.  The  cousins, 
however,  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  benches 
provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  wayfarer,  prieferring 
the  shelter  of  some  tall  trees  under  which  they  sat 
down  in  rustic  fashion  and  chatted  as  the  river 
flowed  peacefully  by  them. 

**  Now,"  said  Adele,  **  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I  am 
burning  with  impatience. 

Who  art  thou  holj  wondrons  msideti  ? ' 

What  h  ippy  land  it  thine  ?    Tell  who 

The  fod'beloved  parents  ai«  who  claim  thee  ?*' 

"  I  beg  of  you,  Adele,  not  to  trifle." 

**  Oh,  I  am  quite  in  earnest.  Can  I  laugh  when 
I  am  on  the  gridiron  ?    Who  is  she  ?  " 

••Oh,  1  do  not  know  myself,"  replied  Edgar 
sighing. 

"Well,"  replied  Adele  surprised,  "that  re  a 
singular  feeling !    Then  : 

There  is  no  fire  that  bums  so  hotly 

As  secret  love,  when  no  one  knows  for  whom.*' 

"You  are  a  silly  creature,  Adele,"  said  Edgar 
rising,  **  I  might  have  known  that." 

*'  But  Edgar,  stay  a  little  and  tell  me  the  story 
in  a  sensible  manner.  And  I  will  be  as  reasonable 
as— as— well,  Ulysses." 

"  Six  weeks  ago  when  the  vacation  had  hardly 
begun,  I  went  early  one  morning  for  my  usual 
walk  in  the  garden.  Everything  was  quiet,  the 
sun  had  hardly  risen,  the  sparrows  were  twittering, 
and  a  gentle  breeze  agitated  the  high  elms." 

'•Well." 

"Then  a  window  opened  in  a  hous3  opposite  and 
a  girl's  head  appeared.  *  She  is  up  early.'  1  thought, 
and  slid  behind  the  bushes.  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed  in  my  meditations.  Presently  there 
began — heavens !  " 

"  Began— what  ?  " 

"The  notes  of  a  pianoforte— a  chord— all  was 
quiet  and  the  notes  spread  through  the  air  around; 

and  then  I  heard  a  voice "        ^     .  »,  ,. .  ..- 
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''Did  she  sine  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing?" 

*'  And  what  did  she  sing  ?  You  must  not  think 
that  it  was  an  air  of  Rossini's ;  no,  no,  she  sang 
quite  as  if  to  herself,  a  singular  sone,  and  yet  I 
could  hear  every  word.    It  was  Longfellow's." 

"  But,  Edgar,  you  should  have  sung : 

Come  into  the  gatdea,  Maud." 

"  Folly,  you  little  fool  ! "  muttered  Edgar 
angrily,  but  after  a  while  he  continued : 

•*  It  was  not  the  words  nor  the  melody  to  which 
I  listened ;  it  was  the  voice.  Oh,  child,  you  do 
not  know  how  fascinating  that  is.  I  sat  upon  the 
bench  under  the  elder  bushes  and  thought  of 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing ;  I  gave  myself  up  to 
those  tones  and  let  them  sink  into  my  soul.  Beauty 
is  nothing  compared  with  such  sounds.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  verse  my  eyes  were  moist,  by  the 
end  of  the  second  it  was  all  over  with  me — I  was 
done  for." 

"  This  mode  of  expression  is  not  very  flattering 
to  the  lady." 

"  I  do  not  allude  to  her,  but  to  myself.  I  was 
not  any  longer  able  to  control  myself." 

"  Well,  now,  what  happened  further  ?  " 

"  Further  ?  oh  further !  It  is  fearful ;  it  goes  no 
further.  I  have  sent  her  flowers  anonymously, 
and  there  is  the  whole  acquaintance.  In  a  week 
I  shall  return  to  the  University,  the  holidays  will  be 
over,  and  I  have  not  yet  got  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  wish  her  good  morning  if  I  met  her  in  the 
streets.  If  she  is  engaged  when  I  return  home,  I 
shallput  a  bullet  through  my  brain." 

"Engaged?    To  whom?" 

"How  should  I  know?  Do  you  think  she  is 
likely  to  remain  long  disengaged  ?  " 

"But  what  is  her  name?  Where  is  she? 
What  was  she  doing  in  the  house  opposite  to  you  ? 
You  must  have  learned  all  this." 

"  She  is  alone  in  the  world.  Her  father  died 
two  or  three  years  since,  and  left  nothing  behind 
him — that  is  my  only  hope." 

"And  why  so?" 

"  Because  no  one  is  so  clever  as  not  to  think 
about  money." 

"  But  what  does  she  live  upon  ?  " 

"  She  gives  lessons  in  music,  translates  for  a 
bookseller,  and  does  fine  needlework." 

"  Do  not  think  it  amiss,  Edgar,  but  you  are  a 
real  simpleton." 

"  Am  1  ?    What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Why  cannot  you  go  to  her  with  a  cigar-case, 
and  say  you  want  some  work  to  be  done  upon  it 
for  your  uncle's  birthday." 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  She  would  be  offended 
by  this,  p^haps." 

"  Then  I  must  decide  to  take  music  lessons  of 
her,"  said  Adele,  sighing. 

"Oh,  will  you?"cri^  Edgar,  beaming  with 
delight. 

"1  have  already  been  begging  my  mother  to 

five  me  this  indulgence,  and  now  I  shall  use  my 
est  endeavours — it  is  so  delightful  to  play  the 
piano  well ;  but  it  tires  the  fingers  a  little.  But 
what  would  not  one  do  for  you  men  ?  " 

'•Oh,  you  are  the  dearest  of  cousins!"  ex- 
claimed fidgar  enchanted. 
"  Yes,  and  just  now  you  called  me  a  little  fool," 


she  said  rather  coldly,  "but  I  will  ovedook  this 
mistake."  ' 

"  Do  not  make  up  any  stories,  Adele,  but  rather 
call  me  in  return  a  stupid  youth ;  that  is  the  oMst 
terrible  name  you  can  give  to  a  student,  ud  I 
ask  nothing  more  ;  but  Adele *' 

"Well  you  are  pardoned,"  she  replied,  "to 
you  see,  Edgar,  a  man  who  lives  opposite  to  agkl 
he  loves,  and  in  six  weeks  has  only  got  so  far  as 
to  send  her  flowers  anonymouslv,  has  no  hoi 
Do  not  contradict  me  ;  I  tell  you  the  merest  siap^ 
ton  is  wiser  than  you.  But  we  are  losing  our  tw. 
I  shall  be  in  disgrace  when  I  get  home.  Bs: 
cannot  you  tell  me  her  name  ?  " 

"  Her  name  is  Amelia  Gaskell,"  replied  EApi. 

"Amelia!  Oh,  I  love  that  name.  YoabKn 
it  is  Amelia  Manners  who  writes  those  beaodfii} 
tales.  But  she  married,  and  I  am  angry  with  her; 
but  that  does  not  make  me  dislike  her  name." 

"  And  why  should  it  ?  "  asked  Edgar,  who  was 
walking  on  by  Adele' s  side. 

"  Well,  she  has  a  beautiful  story  io  one  of  the 
magazines,  and  I  was  sitting  reading  it  when  I 
heard  my  father  ask  my  mother  what  1  was  so 
much  interested  in.  I  heard  him  but  I  wanted (» 
know  the  answer." 

"  And  what  did  your  mother  say  ?  " 

"  It  is  one  of  Amelia  Manners',  and  berstodn 
can  be  placed  with  confidence  in  Uie  bands  of  Iff 
child.  But  you  know  I  am  not  a  child.  In 
seventeen  and  a  half,  and  shall  leave  school  neit 
Easter.    But  I  want  something  better  than  tales." 

"  You  are  quite  right.  I  will  lend  you  a  hook 
fit  for  older  people,  but  you  must  say  Dotkio?! 
about  it."  I 

"  Certainly  not.  I  will  read  it  at  night  whet, 
everyone  is  asleep." 

"That  is  the  best  time." 

"  What  is  it  called  ?  "  I 

" '  Preparation  for  a  Happy  Death.' " 

Adele  was  silent,  and  Edgar  turned  the  sxisfi'  | 

"Since  I  have  known  that  you  will  takea*" 
lessons  I  have  altered,  and  am  now  able  toAi 
and  to  talk." 

"  But  mother  has  not  yet  given  her  conscot 
the  music  lessons." 

"  Go  to  Miss  Gaskell  at  once.  I  will  pay  < 
the  lessons." 

"No,  Edgar;  I  will  not  go  without  mm 
kno^ng  of  it.  I  should  be  obliged  to  fio^.** 
untruth  for  every  lesson.  No :  that  would  iow 
make  her  angry;  and  with  reason.  Ifwecaiw 
persuade  her  to  agree  to  this  we  roust  find^** 
other  way.  But  I  will  not  do  anythin£  w» 
the  knowledge  of  my  parents, 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  before  jrou  and  betoie 
the  world.  Oh,  Edgar,  how  could  you  make 
a  proposal  ?  "  ^^ 

"  Adele,  do  not  make  me  out  so  very  widai 

"  But,  now,  tell  lAe  more.  Her  name  if  A»e 
Gaskell.  She  gains  her  own  living.  Toil 
class  does  she  belong  ?  "  -, 

"Her  father  was  a  doctor;  her  n^^ffl 
when  she  quite  young.    They  did  not  hfc  Oo 

but  I  have  heard  in  S .    But  perhaps  mf** 

knew  her  father  at  the  Univeisi^.  *  Jj 
m^de  anything  by  his  profession.  I  do  ■w  *■■ 
whv  " 

By  this  time  j^y,^%^,jef0t^gl<{n*T'»  i^ 
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"  Now,  I  haTe  made  a  long  round  that  I  might 
accompany  you  home,  and  I  must  make  all  speed 
in  my  return.  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you, 
Edgar.  Be  comforted.  If  I  can  I  will  help  you, 
be  sore " 

"  Look,  there  she  is !  " 

"Where?" 

There  was  a  house  in  a  garden  just  opposite, 
and  at  one  of  the  windows  stood  a  girl  who  was 
pooriog  water  from  a  little  can  upon  some  flowers 
OD  the  window  sill,  after  which  she  took  down  a 
cage  with  a  canary  bird.  Then  she  closed  the 
window. 

"  Edgar  I  I  thought  you  had  more  taste.  But 
(hat  is  your  affair." 

{To  be  continued,) 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE  AND   HIS 
TIMES. 


El 


[CONtlNUED.] 

|HILST  speaking  of  Audley  I  cannot 
resist  relating  a  remark  made  by  that 
high  authority,  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
concerning  the  noted  chancellor. 
Spelman  states  that  Audley  was 
one  of  those  persons  "punished  for  sacrilege 
by  leaving  00  male  heirs.'^  Audley  left  an  only 
daughter,  who  married  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
«faom  Queen  Elizabeth  put  to  death  for  his 
odeavour  to  free  the  royal  captive  of  Tutbury 
Castle— Maty  Stuart.  Had  Audley  lived  till 
the  reign  of  the  "gentle  Queen  Bess/'  he  would 
have  realized  a  retribution  more  strange  than 
(he  £inciful  stigma  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  as 
he  would  have  seen  the  daughter  of  that  queen 
(Anna  Bolejrn)  upon  whose  trial  lie  had  sat  in 
judgment,  and  to  whose  judicial  murder  he  had 
^t  the  aid  of  his  talents,  sign  the  death-warrant 
of  his  own  beloved  daughter's  husband*  Many 
cases  resembling  terrible  retributive  justice  oc- 
corred  in  thk  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  learned 
ind  blameless  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
fhe  man  who  struck  down  Catholicity  in  the  reign 
>f  Edward  VI.,  died  almost  in  poverty.  The  de- 
iceodants  of  the  leading  Puritans  of  a  later  period 
Bet  with  an  immense  reverse  of  fortune.  And  one 
^  the  last  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  family  has  been 
fescribed  by  a  writer  of  the  last  century  as  "an 
>ld  pobbler,  eighty  years  of  age  at  the  period  of 
lis  death  in  one  of  the  miserable  back  slums  of 
-ondon."  The  Cromwell  family  "all  came  to 
Tief,"  and  were  pursued  by  strange  misfortunes. 
To  return  to  the  martyr  of  the  Tower.  The  court 
arty  used  every  effort  to  induce  Sir  Thomas  More 
>  make  a  recantation  of  his  opinions  on  the 
ttpremacy  law ;  but,  in  the  words  of  Audley,  he 
continued  obstinate."  The  warrant  was  then 
sued  for  his  execution.  Having  been  informed 
lat  the  "  king  was  pleased  to  remit  the  severe 

*  Andley  waa  raited  to  the  peerage  on  the  occasion  of  the 
■c's  «amac«  ^^^^  Jane  SeTmour.  He  also  received  a  large 
vtion  of  the  moaastic  confiscatioas.  The  principal  service  be 
Bdered  to  tho  crown  was  that  of  arranging  the  trial  and  carry- 
f  to  a  tncceMfol  issue  the  judicial  mnrder  of  Ansa  Bolejm. 


parts  of  the  sentence,  and  that  he  be  merely  be- 
headed,** he  expressed  a  hope  that  none  of  his 
friends  might  experience  the  like  mercy  from  his 
highness  the  king. 

The  day  before  his  execution  he  wrote  with  a 
piece  of  coal  (pen  and  ink  beins^  prohibited)  a 
parting  letter  to  his  daughter,  Margaret  Roper, 
containing  farewell  blessings  to  all  his  children, 
and  even  to  his  domestics.  Adverting  to  their 
last  interview,  he  says :  "  I  never  liked  your  man- 
ner towards  me  better  than  when  you  kissed  me 
last,  for  I  am  most  pleased  when  ybur  daughterly 
love  and  dear  charity  have  no  leisure  to  look  to 
worldly  courtesy." 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
July  6th,  1535,  the  illustrious  prisoner  received  in* 
teUigence  trom  Sir  Thomas  Pope  that  it  was  the 
"  king's  command  that  he  should  die  before  nine 
o'clock  that  momine."  He  was  further  requested 
to  "  make  no  speech  to  the  people." 

Sir  Thomas  More  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
"good  tidings"  and  saitf  he  should  obey  the 
king's  command.  He  begged  [one  favour — 
namely,  that  his  daughter  Margaret  might  be 
present  at  his  funeral ;  to  which  Poj>e  replied : 
*'  The  kine  is  willing  that  your  wife,  children,  and 
near  friends  may  be  present  at  your  funeral."  * 

In  two  hours  after  this  interview  with  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  the  procession  to  the  sca£E61d  was 
formed.  In  his  hand  Sir  Thomas  More  carried  a 
red  cross,  and  his  looks  were  raised  towards 
heaven.  As  be  passed  along  the  wife  of  a  wine- 
merchant  pressed  through  the  crowd  and  offered 
him  a  goblet  of  wine.  He  gently  refused,  saying: 
*'  Christ  at  the  time  of  His  Passion  drank  no  wine, 
but  vinegar  and  gall."  He  was  next  addressed 
by  Mrs.  Rachel  Chylde,  who  rudely  demanded 
some  law- papers  she  had  given  him  to  examine 
into  her  case  when  he  was  chancellor.  He  re- 
plied :  "  Good  Mistress  Rachel,  in  an  hour  hence 
his  highness  the  king  will  rid  me  of  the  care  I 
have  had  of  thy  papers." 

Another  woman  charged  him  with  having  given 
an  unjustjudgment  against  her. 

"I  mind  you  well,"  he  answered  with  much 
firmness,  "  and  were  I  again  to  give  sentence  in 
your  cause  I  would  not  alter  a  word." 

A  mob  was  retained  by  the  Boleyn  party  to  deride 
and  insult  Sir  Thomas  More  as  he  passed  along  to 
the  scaffold.  The  conduct  of  the  lower  classes  on 
this  occasion  was,  according  to  Griffin  and  Thorn- 
dale,  "brutal  and  disgraceful";  yet  there  were 
many  edifying  exceptions—**  wives,  children,  and 
maidens  stood  forth  upon  the  highway  waving  the 
cross  and  other  emblems  of  religion.^'  A  citizen 
of  Winchester  threw  himself  at  his  feet  and  asked 
his  prayers.     "Go,"    said   Sir  Thomas,  "and 

Fray  for  me  awhile,  and  when  that  while  is  gone 
hope  to  be  able  to  pray  for  you  in  heaven." 
Having  reached  the  scaffold,  a  murmur  issued 
from  the  vast  crowd,  who  were  of  the  better  class 
near  the  Tower,  awaiting  the  "last  farewell." 
The  sight  of  the  late  lord  chancellor  in  such  a 
position  struck  almost  all  present  with  horror,  for 
there  was  an  earnest  popular  opinion  of  his  ex- 
alted virtues,  his  rectitude  and  amiability.  Having 
knelt  in  prayer  for  a  short  time,  Sir  Thomas  More 
rose,  and,  addressing  the  chief  headsman  in  an 

•  Roper*s  **  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More." 
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air  of  pleasantry,  handed  him  an  angel  in  gold 
and  said :  "  Pluck  np  thy  spirit,  roan,  and  be  not 
afraid  to  do  thy  oflSce :  roy  neck  is  very  short ; 
take  heed,  therefore,  that  thou  strike  not  awry  for 
saving  thy  honesty." 

Sir  Thomas  Niore  then  briefly  addressed  the 
populace,  stating  that  he  died  a  true  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  for  whose  principles  he 
was  always  willing  to  offer  up  his  life.  He  was  a 
loyal  and  true  subject  to  King  Heniy  and  his 
fiimily.  From  his  heart  he  forgave  his  enemies, 
and  died  in  peace  with  the  world. 

When  the  martyr  had  laid  his  head  on  the 
block  he  desired  the  executioner  *•  to  wait  till  he 
had  removed  his  beard,  for  that  had  never  offended 
his  highness  the  king." 

A  signal  was  given,  and  at  one  blow  the  head 
was  severed  from  the  body  and  held  up  to  the  gaze 
of  the  horror-stricken  people.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  the  head  was  spiked  on  a  pole  and  placed  on 
London  Bridge.  The  noble  daughter  aubse- 
quently  received  it,  atid  preserved  it  as  a  pre- 
cious relic  during  her  life,  and  in  her  dying  hour 
oidered  it  to  be  laid  with  her  in  the  same  grave. 

Canon  Dixon  thus  refers  to  the  judicial  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  :  "So  died  the  noblest  lay- 
man that  the  Church  of  England  has  ever 
had.'* 

In  what  sense  is  the  reader  to  understand  the 
above  words?  Does  Canon  Dixon  believe  that 
More  was  a  Protestant— a  Protestant  at  a  time 
when  Protestantism  could  obtain  nd  footing  in  the 
land  ?  Of  all  the  public  men  of  the  time— lay  or 
clerical-— More  was  the  undoubted  champion  of 
everything  in  connection  with  the  Papacy.  In 
some  further  observations  upon  the  execution  of 
More  Mr.  Dixon  says:  **Ilts  head  was  hailed 
and  then  fixed  on  London  Bridge,  when  the  head 
of  Bishop  Fisher  had  been  flung  into  the  river."  • 
I  suppose  this  command  came  from  Lord  Crom- 
well. 

When  the  news  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  execution 
reached  the  king  he  was  playing  at  "tables" 
with  Queen  Anna ;  he  was  apparently  startled, 
and,  turning  his  eyes  upon  her,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "Thou  art  the  cause  o{  this  great  and 

food  man's  death,"  and  immediately  retired  to 
is  private  room  and  permitted  no  one  to  ap- 
proach him.f  The  next  day  Henry  was  in  a  dif- 
ferent mood.  If  he  felt  any  real  sorrow  or  remorse 
at  the  recollection  of  the  times  when  he  put  his 
arm  round  Sir  Thomas  More's  neck  in  the  garden 
at  Chelsea,  or  was  instructed  by  him  on  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  house- 
top, or  was  amused  by  his  jests  and  innocent 
stories  at  the  dinner-table  or  supper,  the  feeling 
was  transitory  indeed ;  for  he  not  only  placed  the 
head  of  his  "  beloved  friend"  where  it  must  have 
been  conspicuous  to  his  own  eye  as  he  passed 
almost  daily  from  Greenwich  to  old  Whitehall, 
but  gave  further  evidence  of  his  unforgiving  ven- 

Seance  by  expelling  the  widow  and  orphans  from 
leir  residence  at  Chelsea.  The  king  "  did  not 
leave  Dame  More,"  writes  a  contemporary,  "a 
seat  to  sit  upon  nor  a  blanket  to  cover  her,  and 

•  *'  History  of  the  Cbnrch  of  England  from  the  Abolition  of  the 
Koaan  Jnrifdictlon,"  by  R.  W.  Dixon,  M  A  ,  toI  i,  p.  195. 

tLord  Herb*ft»i  "Life  of  Henry  VIII.";  Canip':eU*i 
•'  Knclisb  ChanceUon,-  toI.  I. 


the  feimily  were  reduced  to  actual  destitatioi;  and 
the  king's  vengeance  threatened  anv  one  iho 
might  aid  the  More  family  with  either  food  or 
money."  Popular  feeling  was  thorougfaljr  d^ 
based.  The  rabble  applauded  every  actm  of 
the  king  which  might  hand  over  another  fktb 
to  the  beadsman.  The  middle  and  upper  daaes 
only  studied  their  own  interests  and  peonil 
safety.  The  clerical  party,  who  in  former  Rip» 
were  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  i» 
now  silent  spectators  of  the  direst  and  mostkan- 
less  tyranny.  The  bishops  were  also  silent  1^ 
invincible  courage  of  Fisher  was  not  to  be  foai 
in  their  ranks. 

The  correspondence  of  Erasmus  diffused  a  feel- 
ing of  execration  throughout  Europe  igainst 
Henry  and  his  council,  and  English  ambasadca 
abroad  were  •*  looked  upon  as  the  agents  d  » 
inhuman  monster."  Amongst  Lutherans,  as wd 
as  "  papal  and  anti-papal  Catholics,"  there  was 
an  unanimous  denunciation  of  the  "  great,  leaniri 
and  most  ^worthy  Englishman."  •  Charles  V. 
sent  for  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  his  court,  and  addressed  him  as  follows: 
"  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  we  understand  that  joor 
royal  master,  the  King  of  England,  has  p^  to 
death  his  wise  and  most  trustworthy  coundBor, 
Sir  Thomas  More."  Sir  Thomas  Smythe  looted 
abashed  and  pretended  ignorance  of  ??btt  oc- 
curred, "Well,"  continued  the  emperor, "it » 
true ;  and  this  we  will  say,  that  if  he  bad  bees 
ours  we  should  sooner  have  lost  the  best  dtj  n 
our  dominions  than  so  worthy  a  councillor."  t 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  delight  of  Eiasrw* 
to  introduce  men  of  learning  and  wit  to  More. 
Amongst  the  learned  and  witty  who  visited  tk 
happy  home  at  Chelsea  were  Stephen  Gai^hj«» 
Edward  Fox,  and  other  notable  churchmen.  Cp» 
acre,  the  great-grandson  of  More,  has  chrowdj 
anecdotes  of  his  rich  humour.  He  never  UofkB 
at  his  own  witticisms,  which  flowed  froisi> 
naturally  and  without  an  effort,  but  •*  he  spoke  tki 
so  gravely  few  could  say  whether  he  were  in  jesi« 
earnest ;  yet,  though  he  never  left  his  mirth,  l» 
heart  was  ever  humble  and  mortified,  and  aHw 
while  he  exercised  acts  of  self-denial  which  wocdf 
men  would  have  wondered  at.**  Althoogii  Ito 
had  corresponded  with  Erasmus,  he  had  not^ 
seen  the  great  scholar,  who,  with  the  ^^•^'^J^ 
give  a  surprise  customary  to  the  time,  ciW 
upon  the  chancellor  without  announcing  bisseB- 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  so  delighted  with  the  cot- 
versation  and  learning  of  his  visitor  that  be  ex- 
claimed ;  •*  You  are  either  Erasmus  or  some  be*? 
of  the  other  world."  ^. 

Collett  informed  Erasmus  that  m  More's  yow 
he  was  the  greatest  genius  he  knew  of  in  Eogiisd. 
Another  contemporary  states  that  he  had  ©^ 
personal  peculiarities.  "  He  had  a  habitof  wa*- 
mg  with  his  right  shoulder  higher  than  bis  \A 
from  no  known  motive  but  a  desire  to  be  smp- 
lar."  Cranmer's  opinion  of  him  was  hostile,  fl^ 
thought  Sir  Thomas  More  •'  somewhat  too  coj 
ceited  and  desirous  of  esteem ;  that  he  wos» 
never  vary  from  what  he  had  once  cxpcessefl. 

•"Reports  from  the  Bngliah  AnbMtaionabiW  »  ^ 
Public  Opinion  concerntnf  Mnister  Mof«*i  B*»t«*^>* .. 

t'*lfemoin  of  ClMrlot  V.";  DetpatchM  tf  Sir  W^ 
Smythe. 
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whether  wrong  or  right,  because  he  thought  a 
change  of  opinion  would  lessen  his  reputation." 
Lord  Cromwell  had  a  great  admiration  of  More. 
When  More  refused  to  take  the  supremacy  oath 
it  was  reported  that  Cromwell  "  wished  his  only 
soQ  had  lost  his  head  rather  than  Sir  Thomas 
More  should  have  refused  the  oath."  •  One  of 
Mere's  most  endearing  quahties  was  his  warm 
friendship  to  those  whom  he  selected  for  his 
intimacy;  he  was  formed  by  nature  for  social 
attachments.  Reginald  Pole  declared  in  after- 
life that  he  was  prouder  of  the  friendship  of  More 
and  Fisher  than  that  of  all  the  great  princes  of 
Europe  together.  Cranvild  states  that  he  "  would 
not  exchange  the  acquaintance  and  sweet  conver- 
sation and  friendship  of  More  for  the  wealth  of 
Croesus."  On  another  occasion  the  witty 
chancellor  told  Cranvild  that  his  "love  and 
courtesy  shook  away  sorrow  from  him.  And," 
he  added,  *'  I  know  no  other  remedy  for  the  short- 
ness of" my  friend's  letters  but  to  read  them  again 
and  again."  '*  I  know,"  says  Erasmus,  ••  my 
dear  Sir  Thomas,  that  your  delight  is  to  be  rich  in 
faithful  friends,  and  that  in  this  you  reckon  to 
consist  your  greatest  earthly  happiness.  For  the 
delight  which  other  men  take  in  dice,  chess, 
cards,  music,  and  hunting  is  less  than  what  you 
find  in  intercourse  with  a  learned  and  congenTal 
companion.  And  so,  though  I  know  you  are  well 
stored  with  this  kind  of  rirhes,  yet  because  I 
know  a  covetous  man  can  never  have  enough,  and 
that  this  manuer  of  dealing  of  mine  has  before 
WW  changed  luckily  both  to  you  and  to  me,  I 
deliver  to  your  keeping  one  friend  more,  whom  I 
ifoald  have  you  accept  with  your  whole  heart.  As 
soon  as  you  know  him  I  look  to  be  thanked  by 
you  both,  as  I  was  by  Cranvild,  who  now  so  pos- 
*5se8your  love  that  I  am  well-nigh  envious  of 
him." 

In  writing  to  Peter  Giles,  of  Antwerp,  More 
describes  his  various  occupations : 

"Whilst  in  pleading,  in  hearing  or  deciding 
causes,  or  composing  disputes  as  an  arbitrator,  in 
waiting  on  some  men  about  business  and  on  others 
Wit  of  respect,  the  greater  part  of  the  day  is  spent 
on  other  men's  affairs,  the  remainder  of  it  must 
be  given  to  my  family  at  home,  so  that  I  can  re- 
serve no  part  of  it  to  myself— that  is,  to  study.  I 
must  gossip  with  my  wife,  and  chat  with  my 
children,  and  find  something  to  say  to  my  ser- 
vants ;  for  all  things  I  reckon  a  part  of  my  busi- 
ness, unless  I  were  to  become  a  stranger  in  my 
own  house  ;  for  with  whomsoever  either  nature  or 
choice  has  engaged  a  man  in  any  relation  of  life, 
he  must  endeavour  to  make  himself  as  acceptable 
as  he  can.  In  such  occupations  days,  months, 
and  years  slip  along ;  and  what  time,  think  you, 
is  left  for  writing  ?— without  saying  anything  of 
what  is  wasted  in  sleep  and  meals,  which  consume 
nearly  half  our  lives.  *^ 

•  Fitrade't "  Hbtory  o(  Bagland,"  vol.  U. 

(2o  be  continued,) 


The  three  wonders  of  the  world  at  present  are : 
How  fluff  accumulates  in  the  vest  pockets,  where 
the  pins  go  to,  and  why,  when  a  man  comes  out 
of  a  bar  he  looks  one  way  and  goes  the  other. 


TURNING    THE    POINTS. 

A  RAILWAY  POATEA'S  STORT,  TOLD  TO    HIS  VICAE. 


By    R.    O. 


[OB  SCRATCH  ERTY was  a  parishioner 
of  mine,  and  a  strange  specimen  of  a 
parishioner  for  any  clergyman  to' 
own. 

He  was  a  rugged,  grizzly  man  of 
about  fifty,  with  shaggy  hair,  sound  heart  and  a 
wooden  leg. 

His  attendance  at  church  was  almost  as  ir- 
regular as  his  features,  and  when  he  did  come  his 
conduct  was  so  strange  that  he  quite  alarmed  me. 
So  much  so,  that  on  one  occasion,  a  bitter  win- 
ter morning,  I  upset  the  glass  of  icy  cold  water 
which  stood  on  the  pulpit  ledge,  right  on  to  the 
perfectly  bald  head  of  the  clerk  underneath. 

That  clerk  never  forgave  me,  but  suspected 
me  of  Ritualistic  leanings  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

This  is  a  brief  description  of  Bob  Scratcherty^s 
eccentricity  on  the  occasion  I  speak  of,  and  it  will 
serve  as  a  fair  sample.  He  made  his  appearance, 
with  what  turned  out  to  be  in  his  opinion  a  walking- 
stick,  but  which  I  took  to  be,  first,  an  Indian  c1ub» 
and  then  a  new  l^g  for  the  Vestry  table.  What 
with  this  weapon  and  his  wooden  leg,  he  made,  as 
he  tramped  the  aisle,  a  noise  compared  with 
which  the  clang  of  the  wooden  shoon  was  no- 
where. After  slowly  lowering  himself  into  a  seat, 
he  glared  suspiciously  round.  Before  long  he 
dropped  into  a  doze,  but  only  for  about  five 
minutes,  when  he  awoke  with  a  start,  and  made  a 
savage  lunge  all  round  with  the  Indian  club.  This, 
three-fold  performance  of  dozing,  waking,  and 
lungeing  he  kept  up  all  the  time  f  was  preaching. 
I  found  the  explanation  of  his  uneasiness  was 
traced  back  to  the  circumstance  that  upon  one 
occasion  some  mischievous  boys  took  advantage^f 
an  unusually  refreshing  sleep  in  which  he  was  en-' 
gaging  during  the  sermon,  to  unscrew  and  secrete 
his  wooden  leg,  extorting  heavy  black  mail  for  its 
ransom. 

Bob  Scratcherty  could  not  write,  and  when  he 
got  his  census  paper  one  year,  he  asked  me  to  fill 
it  up  for  him.  I  called  out  the  heading  of  each 
column,  and  then  wrote  down  his  answer. 
••Religion ?*'  I  called,  and  was  then  preparing  to 
return  him  as  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Church, 
when  to  my  amazement  he  repeated  thoujghtfully  i 
*'  Religion— religion,  is  it  ?— wait  a  bit,  sir,  wait  a 

bit." 

Willingly  falling  into  his  sober  humour,  in  the 
hope  of  a  good  exhibition  of  ''  character,"  1  laid 
down  my  pen. 

••  Yes,"  I  said,  •'  Religion— what  shall  I  put 
down  as  your  religion  ?  " 

Bob  Scratcherty  fell  into  serious  reflection,  and* 
—a  habit  he  had  when  thinking  out  any  abstruse^ 
idea— tenderly  scratched  his  wooden  member, 
mean  his  leg,  not  his  head.  ^ 

Then  slowly  he  said,  *•  My  religion  is  this,  sir^' 
an'  please  put  it  down — turnM  the  ^nts  for_ 
the  Down  JSxpress  / 

"What?"  I  cried.       ^   ^    ^^  .     .  u  n^ii- 
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"  TurnM  thttoinis  far  the  down  Express^^ 
he  repeated.    "  Please  write  it  down,  sir." 

This,  however,  Ipositively  refused  to  do  without 
an  ezplaoatioD.  This  explanation  is  the  little  tale 
I  am  going  to  tell  you,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  whose  religion  was— 
Turning  the  points  for  the  Down  Ex- 
press. 

The  foct  is,  sir,  I  never  knowed  much  about 
religion.  My  fiaither  were  a  perfesslonal  drunkard ; 
at  least,  I  never  see  'im  do  nothink  else  but 
drink.  His  nose,  for  size  an'  color,  would  ha'  took 
the  prize  at  any  show.  My  mother  were  naterally 
a  religious  woman,  but  a  touch  of  father's  com- 

etint,  an'  the  cares  an'  worrits  of  a  apple  stall  in 
adinghall  Street,  perwented  of  '^er  from  a 
foUerin'^of  it  up,  like.  So,  between  the  two,  I  were 
not  properly  instructed.  I  ain't  sure  as  I  was  ever 
baptized,  but  I  can  answer  to  bein'  waccioated. 
When  I  was  a  warmint  of  about  ten,  father 
dropped  into  a  beery  grave,  'is  last  dyin'  words  bem' 
stool  chucked  at  me  an'  mother.  The  doctor  said 
'e  'ad  the  delirioriums  tremums.  I  don't  know 
about  that,  but  I  know  'e  'ad  a  parish  funeral. 
The  sale  of  Hingerlish  cholera  in  the  shape  of  sour 
apples  were  not  brisk  enough,  mother  said,  for  to 
bury  'im  at  Westminster  Habby.  Mother  ruined 
'erself  soon  arterwards  by  a  'eavy  spekelation  in 
windCalls,  an'  'inted  I'd  better  'ook  it,  an'  set  the 
Thamas  a-fire  by  myself.  An'  as  she  foUered  up 
the  'int  by  a-tumin'  of  me  out,  I  thought  I'd  bet- 
ter take  both  the  'int  an'  my  'ook.    So  I  took  em. 

I  didn't  set  the  Thamas  a- fire,  but  I  'awked 
wegetables.  I  'ad  a  pardner  wot  started  the  busi- 
ness with  me.  He  stole  the  wegetables:  and  I  got 
the  barrer  lent  me  for  nothin'  without  arstin.'  I 
didn't  £ee  the  owner  w'en  I  called  for  it— an'  I 
were  never  passin'  that  way  arterwards  for  to  give 
*im  a  call. 

Well,  sir,  'tis  only  a  short  stoiy  I've  got  to  tell 
yer,  an'  I'm  getting  well  into  it  arter  my  own 
«tyle. 

I  'ad  all  sorts  of  hups  an'  downs,  fust  a-tryin' 
one  thing  an'  then  another.  I  'ad  hups  an' 
downs,  as  I  said,  but  there  was  more  downs  than 
hups.  I  'ave  'eered  as  'ow  every  mountain  'as  its 
wailey,  an'  every  walley  its  mountain,  but  my  life 
were  more  walleys  than  mountaneous. 

But  at  last  a  reg'lar  'igh  old  mountain  of  a  hup 
•come  in  my  way.  I  got  a  berth  as  a  sort  of  hodd 
man  at  the  Tumble  Junction  of  the  Great  Manglem 
JRailway.  My  dooties  was  to  do  anythink  that 
wasn't  good  enough  like  for  a  porter.  I  were  a 
good  deal  jumped  on  by  the  other  gentl'men  at 
uie  junction,  parackler  by  the  reg'lar  porters,  but 
I  were  allowed  some  privileges,  includm'  ringin'  a 
big  bell,  an'  'ollerin  out  the  name  of  the  station, 
an'  sometimes  taking  a  message  up  to  Bill 
Reynolds  in  the  big  signal  box  outside  the  Junc- 
tion. 

He  were  a  rum  chap.  Bill  Revnolds— a  reg'lar 
dght-down  genuyne  roarin'  Methodist.  None  of 
yer  cantin'  kmd,  hut  one  of  the  right  sort,  sir,  as 
meant  all  he  said. 

I  told  yer  just  now  as  I  didn't  know  much  about 
religion,  but  I  alwa3rs  thought  there  were  some- 
thing in  it,  an'  soon  as  I  knowed  Bill  Reynolds 
well  I  knoioed  there  was  somethink  in  it. 

One  cold  Saturday  afternoon,  close  on  Christ- 


mas, w'en  traffic  was  gettin'  very  'eavy,  I  got  lent 
up  to  Bill's  box  with  a  message  from  the  stttiofi- 
roaster.  I  'ad  been  at  Jumble  Junction  then  few 
or  five  months,  an*  me  an'  Bill  Reynolds  knoied 
each  other  well,  an'  used  often  for  to  'aveickt 
together. 

••There's  a  meetin'  to  morrow,"  tajiBfll 
"  wilt  go,  lad  ?    'Twill  do  thee  good." 

••  Are  you  goin,'  Bill  ?  "  I  says.  "  NaT,lii,*' 
says  Bill,  shakin'  'is  'ead.  '"ere  in  this  te,«I 
day  long,  I  must  praise  God  by  a-doin'  my^. 
But  thou  canst  go,  for  'Us  a  short  day  wi*  ti«- 
an'  maybe  thou  wilt  hear  that  which  wiU  dothj 
soul  good,"  'e  says  again. 

Mister,  I  shall  never  forget  that  Sunday  1oq{  as 
I  live. 

'Twas  my  short  Sunday,  as  Bill  'ad  said;  as 
w'en  the  evemin'  come  I  cleaned  mysdf  ly  m' 
went  down  to  the  meetin*,  as  I  promised  Bffl 
Reynolds.  I  felt  very  shy,  an'  sort  of  on  6e 
wrong  metals ;  but  I  catched  'old  of  one  o*  Bill's 
pals,  an'  1  says.  •'  Mate,"  says  I,  "Just shunt w 
into  a  sidin',  will  yer,  where  I  shall  be  oat  o*tte 
way  ?  " — an'  I  gets  a  niee  quiet  seat  in  a  cone. 
'Twas  almost  the  first  sermon  I  ever'eerd^ 
I've  never  forgot  it.  The  text  was  the  words, 
"  Wot  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

'Twas  very  late  w*en  the  meetin'  broke  up.bcl 
them  words,  an'  the  wonderful  tale  the  prwdxr 
told  us  about  'em,  seemed  to  bum  in  my  'cart,  in 
I  kep*  sayin'  'em  over  and  over  again  as  I  walW 
'ome. 

"  Give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many ! " 

The  night  was  bitter,  cruel  cold.  Thesowjlg 
been  fallin',  an'  there  it  all  lay  over  themiftW 
fields,  all  white  an*  shinin'  an'  beautflid  iijp 
moonlight.  I  thought  I'd  go  down  to  the  <■> 
an'  'ave  a  chat  with  Bill  Reynolds,  p'rhaps»«i 
'e  come  off  dooty. 

The  words  kep'  ringin'  in  my  ears  as  I  wiikw 
on ;  *•  Give  His  life  as  a  ransom  for  n>*5L, 
Just  as  I  got  to  the  station,  I  see  a  'eavy  ^ 
train,  long  an'  loaded,  steam  thro',  slow,  oo  tbe 
down  metals.  She  was  bound  north-west,  tf 
would  turn  off  at  a  junction  about  three  oib 
down  the  line.    A  minute  passed. 

Then  the  Church  clock  struck  the  hour. 

Twelve ! 

Twelve  o'clock.  The  down  express  fcooi  Loo- 
don  due.    Overdue  three  minutes. 

I  raise  my  eyes  to  Bill's  box. 

The  signal  stands  <*  Line  clear  I " 

But  the  down  express  ?    Has  she  passed  ? 

God  I  Good  God!  There— there— at  sixtf^ 
an  hour— 'er  lamps  like  great  glarin'  eyes— Gow 
God!  she's  comini'— Comin'— the  goods  ton 
befor  'er— she'll  catch  'em  where  the  line  cnnw 
round.    The  sidin'— God  'elp  me— the  sidin 


A  wild  spring  over  the  failin'— oo  tl^^^fT 
my  'and  on  the  lever,  flashin'  the  red  light  oca* 
it,  an'  hirnin'  the  points  /  .    . 

I  don't  remember  no  more  till  I  woke  m  » 
'ospital.  Then  they  told  me  wot  I'd  done.  ]^ 
in  time,  I'd  turned  the  points— just  m  J^  Jj^ 
the  down  express  on  to  a  long,  clear  sidm  wwff 
she  soon  pulled  up,  an'  not  a  life  were  lost,  nor* 
limb  broke.  Thev  found  me  lyin*  in  the  »ow, » 
took  me  for  dead,  for  the  engine  'ad  ca*^  ^ 
some'ow  (though  I  managed  to  hold  oo  tiu  »« 
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train  'ad  passed),  an'  my  lee  was  wounded  an' 
'elpless.  An'  I  lay,  white  an^  bleedin',  but  mat- 
tenQ*  somethink  th^  didn't  understand  about  the 
neetin',  an'  about  Him  wot  gave  His  life  to  save 
inanjr.  Bill  Reynolds,  sir  ?  He  'ad  been  on  dooty 
for  eighteen  hours  without  a  break— eighteen  hours 
io  the  bitter  cold — eighteen  hours  with  weary  body 
an*  achin'  brain. 

An'  thev  found  *im  dead,  sir— dead  in  hb  box— 
dead  at  his  post  of  doo^,  with  the  signal  up, 
''Line  clear  !^  5  f 

Poor  old  Bill  Reynolds!  while  he  stood  up  there 
in  'is  cold,  icy  box,  a  signal  went  up  for  'im,— 
"Line  clear"— an'  Bill  passed  right  through  to 
the  terminus. 

That's  'ow  I  lost  my  leg,  sir;  an'  that's  why  I 
says  put  down  my  religion,  "Tumin'  the  pomU 
for  the  Down  Express  " — 'cos  I  ain't  done  nothing 
in  the  way  of  religion,  'ceptin'  savin'  the  lives  of 
them  people  in  the  Down  Express  by  a-shuntin'  of 
it  on  to  a  sidin'. 

But  I  ain't  quite  sure  that  there  were  not  more 
religion  in  me  w'en  I  done  that  than  in  them 
rich  Directors  of  the  Great  Manglem  Railway  as 
allowed  poor  Bill  Reynolds,  all  numbed  an'  cold, 
to  work  eighteen  hours  at  a  stretch.  Poor  old  Bill 
Reynolds,  as  were  found  dead ! 


THE    LAND    OF   TIN. 


m 


)R  upwards  of  twenty  centuries  the 
peninsula  of  Cornwall,  the  southmost 
county  in  the  British  Isles,  has  been 
supplying  the  world  with  tin.  Not- 
withstanding this  continued  drain 
upon  its  resources,  it  is  at  present  annually 
producing  over  ten  thousand  tons  of  tin-ore,  which 
18  very  considerably  more  than  the  produce  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  globe ;  the  only  other  localities  in 
which  this  metal  has  been  found  in  any  quantities 
being  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and 
Saxony,  and  Spain.  This  fact  evidences  how  vast 
most  have  been  the  first  deposit  of  tin  in  its 
rocks. 

In  the  days  of  Solomon,  the  ships  of  Tyre  dis- 
covered the  "far  islands  of  the  west,"  and  the 
daring  merchants  of  Asia  fomished  the  Assyrians 
with  British  tin,  to  form  those  bronze  vessels  and 
ornaments  which  the  researches  of  Rawlinson 
and  Layard  have  brought  to  light  in  the  midst  of 
the  vast  and  desolate  plains  of  Assyria,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  ages,  and  which  serve  to  illustrate 
the  state  of  art-manufacture  of  the  magnificent 
monarch,  Sardanapalus,  who,  as  we  have  been 
tQld  in  the  •'  Bentley  Ballads,"  was 

Nineveh's  kiof , 
And  if  aU  be  qmte  trae  lluit  tlie  chroaidera  finf , 
Loved  hit  juf  aad  hit  ffUss, 
And  wu  t>v«B»  ^M 1 
Not  ool J  to  bigamy. 
Nor  even  to  trifaay, 
Bttt  (we  tbedder  to  think  on't.)  to  raakeet  polyfuay. 

We  still  find  marks  of  the  subterranean  ex- 
plorations  of  the  Phoenician   miners,  or    "old 


men,"  as  they  are  locally  termed,  as  well  as  of 
their  smelting  works,  and  to  them,  also,  it  is  more 
than  probable  may  be  ascribed  the  erection  of 
those  stone  circles  and  pillars  so  frequent  in  the 
peninsula.  Some  zealous  antiquarians  assert  that 
Cornwall  never  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans.  If  such  were  the  case,  however,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  indubitable  "levels" 
or  "  galleries,"  of  the  Roman  miners  found  in  the 
county,  and  which,  even  in  their  ruins,  display  no 
inconsiderable  engineering  skill.  There  is,  in  our 
opinion,  very  little  doubt  that  the  Romans  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  vast  store  of  mineral 
treasure  that  exists  in  Cornwall ;  and  that  they  not 
alone  conquered  and  possessed  it,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  Britain,  but  sought  its  buried  treasures 
with  that  indefatigable  industry  which  was  the 
secret  of  their  empire's  strength.  The  Saxons  were 
less  successful,  not  having  been  able  to  subdue  the 
Cornish  men  until  three  hundred  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  first  landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
Many  of  their  camps  and  earthworks  are  still  dis* 
cemible.  This  almost  isolated  district  was  made 
a  kingdom  in  446,  A.D.  by  Vortigem.  The  West 
Saxon  monarchs  conquered  it  in  650,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  was 
overrun  bjr  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  For  many 
years,  until  the  abdication  of  Cadwaladvr,  the 
Britons  of  Cornwall  and  Wales  acknowledged  a 
common  sovereign.  The  former  was  erected  into 
a  Duchy  by  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1329,  when 
its  extensive  stannaries  or  mines,  (so  called  from 
the  Latin  word  stannum^  tin,)  together  with  those 
of  Devon,  were  granted  to  the  Bmck  Prince,  who, 
with  the  succe^ing  Princes  of  Wales,  drew  im- 
mense revenues  from  the  county.  The  dukedom 
is  still  held  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  an 
exchequer  court  and  a  revenue  of  ^^30,000  firom 
land,  and  appoints  the  sheriffs.  Formerly,  for  the 
general  regulation  of  the  stannaries,  represen- 
tative assemblies  of  the  miners  were  summoned, 
both  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  These  were  termed 
"parliaments"  or  "convocations  of  tinners,"  and 
were  convened  by  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  stan- 
naries, in  virtue  of  a  writ  issued  by  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  or  by  the  king,  when  there  was  no 
duke,  authorising  and  requiring  him  to  do  so. 
The  last  convocation  was  held  in  1752. 

The  name  Cornwall  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  Celtic  carnubia,  signifying  a  horn,  which 
is  not  inapplicable  to  the  form  of  the  country,  and 
the  Saxon  wealas^  a  title  given  to  the  Britons.  Its 
area,  exclusive  of  the  SciUy  Isles,  is  1365  square 
miles,  about  seven-eights  of  which  are  arable, 
meadow,  or  pastute.  The  surface  is  irregular.  A 
ridge  of  bleak,  rugged  granite  rocks,  rising  to  the 
height  of  firom  800  to  1368  feet,  traverses  the  cen- 
tre of  the  peninsula,  from  which  the  country 
slopes,  and  the  streams  flow  on  each  side.  Some 
of  the  hill  valleys  on  the  southern  side  are  char- 
mingly picturesque,  while  the  "  combes  "  or  short 
valleys,  which  run  towards  the  sea  on  the  north- 
western side,  are  very  remarkable.  The  river 
Tamar,  which  rises  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
the  peninsula,  and  after  a  course  of  fifty- nine 
miles  along  the  eastern  border,  falls  into  the  road> 
stead  of  Plymouth  Sound,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Cornwall  and  Plymouth.  In  every  other 
direction  the  sea  alone  i4^the  limit,  of  the  ^>Aty. 
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By  tracing  the  coast  line,  we  shall  touch  at  a 
great  number  of  interesting  spots,  as  well  as  be 
enabled  to  note  the  chief  geographical  features  of 
the  county,  which  returns  two  members  to  Par- 
liament, and,  according  to  the  census  has  a 
population  of  355.558. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  the  sea-board 
of  the  British  Isles  on  which  the  Alantic  breaks 
with  greater  force  than  on  the  north- western 
coast  of  Cornwall,  between  Morwenstow  ahd  Tin- 
tagel  Head,  nor  is  there  any  other  part  of  the 
peninsula  which  abounds  in  wilder  or  more  pic- 
turesque scenery.  The  towering  cliffs  are  every- 
where broken  and  worn  into  a  hundred  fantastic 
forms,  representing  turrets,  columns,  and  castles, 
rising  far  out  to  sea.  There  are  two  shallow  bays, 
Bude  and  Widemouth,  useless  from  accumulations 
of  sand,  and  then  come  the  prominent  headlands, 
Dazard  Castle,  Penkender  and  Cam  beak  Points. 
Bude  Bay  derives  iis  name  from  the  village  con- 
nected by  canal  with  Launceston  ;  the  latter  place 
connected  with  Exeter  by  a  railway  renders  the  north 
of  Com  wall  more  accessible.  The  well-known  "Bude 
Light  "was  named  by  the  inventor,  Mr  Gurney, 
from  this  village,  where  he  resides.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  this  spot  was  the  ancient  mansion 
of  Stowe,  for.  six  hundred  years  the  residence  of 
the  Comish  Grenvilles,  a  family  of  much  renown 
and  influence.  It  was  at  Stowe  that,  during  the 
Parliamentary  Wars,  the  intrigues  with  General 
Monk  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  were 
mainly  carried  on.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  this  splendid  edifice  was  pulled  down, 
and  even  more  stately  Stowe,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
partly  constmcted  with  the  materials.  Passing 
the  gloomy  harbour  of  Boscastle,  where  may  be 
seen  a  rare  phenomenon,  known  as  the  "  blowing 
bole/'  which  is  caused  by  the  water  being  sucked 
into  a  fissure  in  a  rock,  outside  the  harbour,  and 
ejected  again  in  a  steam-like  jet  of  spray,  and 
into  which  it  is  locally  affirmed,  a  young  lady 
baihing  in  the  harbour,  some  years  since,  was 
drawn  as  into  a  whirlpool,  and  never  afterwards 
heard  of,  we  reach  the  "  silent  tower  of  Bottreaux," 
to  which  is  attached  one  of  the  most  poetical  of 
the  innumerable  wild  legends  of  Cornwall.  It  is 
to  the  effect,  that  "  once  upon  a  time  "  a  jealousy 
existed  between  Bottreaux  and  Tintagel,  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  peal  of  bells  belonging  to  the 
church  of  the  latter,  while  the  former  possessed  none, 
and  the  chimes  of  which  would  be  tantalizingly 
wafted  up  the  coast  on  the  calm  summer  evenings. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bottreaux  soon  raised  a  sum  of 
money  to  provide  a  peal  for  their  church,  and  the 
day  at  len^h  arrived  when  the  vessel  containing 
them  hove  in  sight.  As  she  drew  near  the  shore, 
the  sweet  chimes  of  the  Tintagel  bells  were  borne 
across  the  blue  waters,  and  the  'pilot,  who  was  a 
Tintagel  man,  reverently  uncovering  his  head, 
exclaimed  :  *<  Thank  God  I  hear  those  bells  once 
morel  With  His  blessing  we  shall  set  foot  on 
shore  this  evening."  **  Thank  God  upon  land,  you 
fooU"  interrupted  the  captain,  "on  sea  thank 
the  seaman's  skill,  the  good  ship,  and  the  pros- 
perous wind."  Scarce^  had  the  scoffing  words 
been  uttered,  than  a  terrible  storm  arose,  the 
vessel  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  dark  rocks, 
and  of  all  the  souls  on  board,  the  grateful  pilot 
alone  was  sparec  to  tell  thcTtale,  while : 


Stat  wbaa  (he  wtbrM  of  Bottreavs'  WAVtt 
It  raciDg  in  hii  weedy  cvret, 
Tboee  bells,  that  tnllea  •orfet  hide^ 
Peal  their  de^  notes  beneath  the  tide  I 
"  Come  to  th  J  God  in  time  I  " 
Thus  saith  the  ocean -chime — 
"  Storm,  billcw,  whirlwind  past. 
Come  to  thy  God  at  last  I  " 

Proceeding  onwards  along  the  "thandon^ 
shores  of  Bude  and  Boss,"  we  reach  the  tovenag 
precipice  of  Tintagel  Head,  crowned  witktk 
venerable  mins  of  the  castle  reported  to  have  beo 
the  birthplace  of  King  Arthur.  Judging  from  tk 
existing  remains  of  the  fortress,  it  was  unquesdoo- 
ably  of  Roman  erection ;  but,  although  its  hB- 
tory  is  enveloped  in  impenetrable  obscuiity,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  early  Britoos  bd 
here  some  rude  fort  before  the  invasion  (A 
the  Romans.  The  site  of  the  castle  oocapied 
a  considerable  space  paitly  on  the  roaiolaod, 
and  partly  on  what  is  called  the  islaod,  i 
portion  of  the  promontory  almost  coiopletdy 
insulated  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  the  only 
access  to  which  is  now  by  a  narrow  path  over  the 
dangerous  cliffs  on  the  western  side,  where  the 
least  slip  of  the  foot  would  be  certain  to  be  at- 
tended by  fatal  results.  After  the  Norman  con- 
quest, Tintagel  Castle  became  the  occasional 
residences  of  several  of  the  English  princes,  and 
here  the  celebrated  **  King  of  the  Romans  "-as 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall  was  called— entertained 
his  nephew,  David,  Prince  of  Wales,  when  in 
rebellion  against  the  king  in  1245.  In  ••  Dooaesday 
Book"  Tintagel  is  mentioned  as  *•  Duchi«e^"«f 
"  Chain  Castle."  It  appears  to  have  been  kwt 
in  tolerable  repair^  and  to  have  been  occaaooa% 
used  as  a  prison,  until  the  reign  of  'Etiabotl, 
when  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins,  whicliiv 
the  property  of  the  duchy.  From  this  intcreadf 
locality  the  coast  takes  a  bold  sweep  to  P*^ 
Bay,  an  excellent  harbour,  and  the  town  of  w 
is  very  romantically  situated.  Trevose  and  Ton* 
Heads  are  very  prominent  cliffs,  and  a  few  w3a 
south  of  the  latter  point,  at  Perran  Porth,  neir 
Perranzabuloe,  are  the  singularly  interesting  nun^ 
of  the  buriiid  church  of  S.  Piran,  which  were  dis- 
covered in  183s,  having  been  inhumed  by  the 
treacherous  sands  for  several  hundred  vcaR- 
According  to  tradition  it  was  erected  by  S.  Kran, 
a  disciple  of  S.  Patrick,  who  in  his  zeal  to  coovert 
the  fierce  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Britain,  estab- 
lished a  church  on  their  inhospitable  shore.  His 
reputation  for  sanctity  was  so  great,  that  lb* 
environs  of  the  church  became  a  favourite  bmi^ 
place  ;  and  when  the  ruins  were  being  exhuoei 
an  immense  accumulation  of  skeletons,  regolariy 
arranged  was  discovered.  In  the  course  of  tioe 
this  building  was  overwhelmed,  and  *o**2 
church  erected  further  inland,  which  however  me 
the  same  fate,  and  so  late  as  1803,  a  third  churrt 
was  built  still  farther  from  the  shore.  In  iw 
vicinity  are  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  w 
uncertain  date,  130  feet  in  diameter,  and  capaW* 
of  accomodating  2,000  persons.  About  three 
miles  from  Perranzabuloe,  near  the  coas^  i»  f« 
little  village  of  S.  Agnes,  interesting  as  hM^i 
been  the  birthplace  of  Hoppy,  the  c*^^ 
artist,  whose  sketches  first  attracted  the  at»iw 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Walcot  ("  Peter  Pinto  J- 
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The  young  genios  wis  carefully  educated  for  a 
painter,  and  under,  the  assumed  name  of  Opie, 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  portrait  painters 
half  a  century  ago,  although  he  never  lost  his 
rusticity  of  manner.  His  wife,  Amelia  Opie,  at- 
tained much  reputation  as  the  authoress  of  some 
agreeable  tales  and  verses. 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  pretty  Bay 
of  S.  Ives  is  situated  the  pleasant  and  busv  town 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and,  like  S.  Piran,  is  supposed  to  be  of 
Irish  foundation.  Notwithstanding  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  adjacent  coast,  it  is  the  principal 
station  of  the  pilchard  fishery,  the  whole  occu* 
pation  during  the  summer  months  of  the  seafaring 
population  of  the  Cornish  seaboard.  As  many  as 
40,000  hogsheads  of  pilchards  have  been  salted 
and  packed  here  in  one  year,  the  value  of  which 
was  no  less  than  ;f  80,000,  Italy  and  Spain  being 
the  chief  consumers.  -  The  Spaniards  call  these 
ish  **fumado8,"  of  which,  perhaps,  the  local 
nanae,  "fair  maids,"  of  Cornwall >  is  a  corruption. 
(Near  this  part  of  the  coast  is  the  town  of 
Redruth,  the  centre  of  an  important  mining  dis- 
trict, and  the  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  ••  Dre-druth/'  that  is  to  say,  the  **  Druids' 
town.''  fie  this  as  it  may,  crom-leacs,  circles, 
and  other  mementoes  of  the  Druidical  carnage* 
creed  are  still  visible  in  the  vicinity.  The  richest 
and  most  profitable  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  are 
m  this  parish,  and  vast  as  has  been  their  yields, 
they  appear  to  increase  in  wealth  the  more 
they  are  developed,  in  addition  to  which,  it  may 
be  added,  they  are  comparatively  inexpensive  to 
work. 

,  The  bold  promontory  of  the  Land's  End  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  the  westmost  part  of  England. 
Its  immediate  neighbourhood  is,  probably,  of  the 
entire  peninsula,  richest  in  antiquarian  remains. 
Amongst  these  is  the  celebrated  *' Logan"  or 
"^ggiog  "  Stone,  on  the  point  of  land  where  the 
ancient  castle  of  Treveen  formerly  stood.  It  is  a 
popular  error  to  suppose  that  this  is  one  of  those 
nustermed 

Rocks  of  tiie  Druid  race. 
Which  M.  lingle  touch  in  Uie  worid  aeU  moriiif . 
But  all  "Earth's  power  caa't  stir  from  their  bate. 

The  foundations  of  this  part  of  the  coast  consist 
of  a  stupendous  group  of  granite  rocks,  which  are 
worn  bv  the  weather  into  the  forms  of  prismatic, 
ctibical,  or  spheroidal  blocks.  The  surface  of  the 
"Logan"  in  contact  with  the  under  work  is  of 
Tery  small  extent,  and  the  whole  mass  is  on  such 
accurate  poise  that,  despise  its  weight  of  nearly 
sixty-six  tons,  the  gentlest  push  applied  to  its 
under  edge  will  cause  it  to  very  perceptibly 
oscillate.  In  the  year  1824  it  was,  in  the  course  of 
a  frolic,  thrown  on  its  balaince  by  Lieutenant  Gold- 
smith, an  ofBcer  of  the  navy,  and  nephew  of  the 
immortal  Oliver,  and  some  sailors,  who  were  after- 
wards ordered  by  the  Admiralty  to  replace  it,  a 
task  which  they  achieved  at  the  expenditure  of 
much  time,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  no  end  of 
tackle.  Such  stones  are,  without  doubt,  whether 
we  meet  with  them  in  Cornwall  or  in  Ireland, 
Identical  with  the  Bistylia  or  "  animated  atones  " 
of  the  Phoenicians,  alladed  to  by  Sanchoniathon. 
The  employment  of  these  natural  phenomena  to 


the  purposes  of  Druidical  superstition  has  been 
thus  poetically  referred  to : 

Behold  yon  hage 
And  noknowa  sphere  of  living  adamant, 
Which,  poieed  by  magic,  rests  i&  central  weight 
On  yonder  pointed  rock ;  firm  at  it  seems, 
Snch  is  its  strange  and  Ttrtoona  property. 
It  moves  obseqaions  to  the  gentlest  touch 
Of  him  whose  heart  is  pure ;  but  to  a  traitor, 
Though  e'en  a  giant's  prowess  nerved  his  arm, 
It  stands  as  fixed  as  Snowdon* 

Not  far  from  the  •*  Logan  Stone  "  are  situate  the 
Botallack  and  Levant  mines.  The  workings  of 
these  extend  considerably  under  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  miners  pursuing  their  labours  at  the  dis« 
tanceof  half  amile  from  the  shore.  To  aid  theirtasks 
gigantic  steam-engines,  with  cylinders  100  inches 
in  diameter,  are  employed  in  pumping  water  from 
these  vast  depths.  Winding*  engmes,  which  are 
masterpieces  of  mechanical  skill,  are  ever  at  work, 
raising  the  minerals  from  each  dark  abyss,  and 
•*  man-engines,"  so  termed  because  they  bring  the 
wearied  miners  to  the  light  of  day,  saving  them 
the  toil  and  danger  attendant  upon  ascending 
perpendicular  and  ricketty  ladders,  have  been  in* 
traduced  in  some  of  these  mines.  Twenty-four 
miles  off  the  Land's  End,  and  to  its  south-west, 
are  the  Scilly  Isles,  a  group  about  thirty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  comprising  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  islands.  Only  six  are  inhabited 
— S.  Mary's,  the  largest  of  the  group,  on  which 
stands  the  fortified  town  of  S.  Hugh,  the  capital ; 
Tresco,  S.  Martin's,  S.  Agnes',  Sampson,  and 
Bryer.  Together  with  Cornwall,  the  Scilly  Isles 
were  the  Cassiterides,  or  tin  islands,  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks  ;  the  Romans  used  them 
as  a  place  of  banishment  for  political  offenders. 
They  were  held  by  Sir  John  Granville  for  Charles 
L,  during  the  Parliamentary  wars,  and  no  less  a 
distinguished  personage  than  Blake,  "Admiral 
and  General  at  Sea,"  was  employed  in  165 1  to 
dislodge  the  Royalists.  In  1 707  the  flag-ship  of  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  several  other  vessels,  were 
wrecked  on  the  Gilstone  Rock,  off  one  of  these 
islands,  the  admiral  and  not  less  than  two  thousand 
others  perishing.  Penxance,  near  the  head  of 
Mount's  Bay,  is  the  most  westerly  town  In 
England.  Between  this  bay  and  the  Scilly  Isles, 
arable  land,  meadows,  woods,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  parish  churches,  are  said  to  be  sub* 
merged.  Two  very  eminent  men,  Lord  Exmouth 
and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  were  bom  in  Penzance, 
as  well  as  two  very  remarkable  women — Dolly 
Pentreath,  memorable  in  the  countvas  the  last  who 
spoke  the  real  Cornish  language,  (a  Celtic  dialect, 
by  the  way,)  who  died  at  Mousehole,  an  adioining 
village,  in  1788,  aged  102 ;  and  Mary  Kalynack, 
who,  in  1 85 1,  at  the  age  ot  84,  walked  to  London 
to  see  the  Great  Exhibition  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Queen.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Mount's 
Bay  is  the  town  of  Marazion,  or  Market  Jew, 
which  is  connected,  by  a  long,  narrow  causeway 
^ith  an  island  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  on 
whi6h  stands  S.  Michael's  Mount,  a  lofty  rock 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  summit 
of  which  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  monastic 
edifice,  "  the  rude  remains  of  high  antiquity,"  and 
a  castle,  which  underwent  a  severe  siege  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
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Lizard  Point  is  the  southmost  part  of  England. 
In  the  little  i>ari8h  church  of  Landewenack,  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  the  service  was  performed  in 
the  Cornish  dialect  for  the  last  time  in  i6So. 
From  the  Lizard  the  coast  trends  away  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  Black  Head,  and  thence  to 
Falmouth,  once  a  seaport  of  great  importance  in 
the  West  Indian  and  rortuguese  trades.  It  was 
defended  by  Pendennis  and  Mames  Castles,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Helford, 
both  of  which  were  built  by  Henry  VIIL ;  Pen- 
dennis underwent  a  lengthened  siege  by  Oliver 
Cromwell.  From  this  point  to  the  Devonshire 
boundary  the  principal  headlands  are  Dodman 
Point,  and  Gribban  and  Rame  heads.  Truro,  a 
handsome  town,  in  the  centre  of  a  leading  mining 
district ;  Launceston,  possessing  very  interesting 
ruins  of  a  noble  fortauce ;  £nd  Bodmin,  are  the 
remaining  towns  demanding  special  notice.  The 
latter  is  now  the  chief  town,  and  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  the  seat  of  an  important 
monastery  in  the  Saxon  and  early  Norman  times, 
some  remains  of  which  still  exist.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  about  10,000  Cornish  men  opposed  the 
authority  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  but  were  de- 
feated by  Lord  Russell.  The  rebels  had  insisted 
that  the  youthful  monarch  should  abide  by  all  the 
decrees  of  his  council,  and  in  all  things  take  the 
advice  of  their  leader,  Arundel  of  the  Mount,  and 
the  Mayor  of  Bodmin.  The  royal  general  told  tfa^e 
latter  he  would  see  him  hanged  first,  and  fulfilled 
his  promise.  A  certain  ungallant  and  scandal- 
lovmg  local  historian  says  that  the  mayor's  wife 
Intended  to  petition  Lord  Russell  for  her  husband's 
life,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  been  successful,  but 
she  delayed  so  long  m  adjusting  her  new  French 
hood,  that  the  unfortunate  mayor  was  gibbetted 
before  she  arrived. 

When  we  add  that  old  red  sand-stone,  the 
-"  KiUas  "  of  the  miner,  covers  about  three-fourths 
of  Cornwall;  that  in  the  interior  of  the  county  this 
is  intersected  bv  three  large  masses  of  granite,  as 
well  as  by  porphry  veins  and  dykes,  and  limestone 
beds ;  that  the  chmate  is  mild,  especiall3r  in  win- 
ter, but  damp,  with  almost  daily  visits  from 
jfupiter  Pluvius ;  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
population  are  of  course,  connected  with  minins^ 
operations,  and  generally  devoutly  believe  in  all 
kinds  of  superstitions  and  hobgoblins,  we  have 
said  all  that  our  space  will  permit  us  anent  the 
Land  of  Tin. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


^^  Bitter  Sweety*  by  Caroline  Lowthian,  a  charm- 
ing and  graceful  set  of  waltzes,  melodious  through- 
out, and  must  become  very  popular. 

•'  Wliy  Must  We  Say  Good-bye^'  by  Edith 
Cooke,  words  by  Henry  Treadwell,  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  song  admirably  arranged — would  suit 
most  voices. 

"  Peace  Troubled  Heart,''  by  Ciro  Pinsuti, 
words  by  D'arcy  Jaxone,  a  very  pathetic  song, 
«weetly  set,  with  all  the  usual  attractiveness  of  this 
well  known  composer's  productions. 

London :  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.,  Regent  Street,  W. 


SHERBORNE; 

or,  thb  housb  at  the  four  ways. 

By  Edward  Hsnbage  Dbrikg, 

Author  of  the  «« ChUftahCs  Daughter  and  oOur  Aewi" 
*'Greys  Court,''  etc.,  eU. 

CHAPTER  XXVn.— (Gwf/i«tt«/.) 

AM  quite  sure  about  the  likeDe*,'' 
said  Moreton. 

De  Bergerac  took  short  ttsu 
up  and  down  the  barrack-yard  ior 
two  or  three  minutes ;  then  stopping 
short,  he  said : 

"  I  know  too  weA  who  it  must  be :  and  jm 
must  be  told,  as  you  have  seen  him  ;  for  I  owe  h 
to  the  regiment  I  serve  in— I  owe  it  to  the  Holy 
Father,  whose  uniform  I  wear,  that  your  nund 
should  be  cleared  of  this  suspicion  so  €ar  u  I 
have  power  to  clear  it.  A  Pontifical  Zooave  Dot 
not  be  suspected." 

*'  It  was  only  a  passing  suggestion  of  prudence 
or  caution,  or  perhaps  rash  judgment,"  said 
Moreton.  "  Such  abominable  and  out-of-the-way 
things  have  happened,  that  one  becomes  over- 
suspicious,  out  of  a  habit  of  necessaiy  self- 
defence." 

"Certainly,"  said  De  ^Bergerac.  "I  doo't 
blame  you— I  can't,  for  I  should  have  done  the 
same  myself.  But  I  have  other  reasons  for  t/Saog 
you  what  I  am  going  to  tell.  Such  things  can't  be 
too  widely  known,  and  by  knowing  it  yoii  nay, 
^rhaps, be  able  to  do  an  act  of  charityTOmeday, 
if  you  should  fall  in  with  him  again.  The  htct  is, 
I  have  an  unfortunate  twin-brother,  who  turned 
out  wild,  and  who,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  bai 
been  got  hold  of  by  the  Sect.  Poor  fellow !  JK 
after  he  had  left  college,  and  when  I  was  on  J 
point  of  setting  off  to  travel,  he  went  to  Italy,* 
kther  having  been  ordered  there  for  consomptios. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  gone  win 
me,  or  had  had  something  to  do  somewhere ;  bat, 
as  it  happened,  there  he  was.  with  lots  of  energy 
and  no  fixed  employment.  It  was  the  old  stocy- 
the  story  written  on  the  breaking  hearts  01  » 
many  Italian  mothers  and  sisters  and  wifes  n 
these  days.  Morals,  the  Sacraments,  the  pricste, 
the  temporal  power,  were  each  assailed  in  ^""Jj 
a  gradually  undermining  process,  beginning  to 
what  is  frailest  in  human  nature,  and  niost  tabic 
to  come  into  practical  collision  with  princ^ 
He  went  wrong  altogether— perhaps  the  q«*^ 
because  he  had  been  brought  up  so  Chiirtiantf. 
He  went  down  almost  without  a  struggle,  loe  a 
young  bird  out  of  a  nest.  It  killed  my  mother, 
The  bitterest  day  of  my  life  was  when  I  heard  that 
he  was  at  Mentana  in  a  red  shirt.  I  had  not  x^ 
turned  'from  my  travels  then.  I  heard  of  i^,*** 
time  afterwardfs.  I  had  been  travelling  10  the 
East.  It  was  a  bitter  sorrow  that— one  caa 
hardly  imagine  a  worse." 

'•  If  I  had  only  known  who  he  was  wten  I  •« 
him  yesterday  !  "  said  Moreton,  feeUng  half  »• 
clined  to  accuse  himself  of  indifiference,  because  he 
had  not  guessed  the  truth  and  acted  ^V^J^ 
guess.  «•  If  I  had  had  any  sense  at  afl  *,"** 
have  seen  through  it*  and  collared  hta.' 
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"  How  could  you  ?  "  said  De  Bergerac. 

"  You  mav  depend  on  me,  if  ever  I  £all  in  with 
bim  again,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may," 
said  Moreton.  "  But  don't  you  think  he  may  be 
already  wanting  to  free  himself  from  this  diabolical 
thraldom  ?  It  rather  strikes  me  so,  judging  from 
what  I  saw.** 

"Yes,  I  do  think  so.  He  wrote  to  me  last 
November— I  ifot  the  letter  at  Bramscote— I 
remember  that  it  came  to  Lyneham  by  second 
post,  and  was  brought  to  Bramscote  with  the 
fish.*' 

He  tried  hard  to  smile  at  this  juxtaposition  of 
facts;  but  the  pathos  of  it  overmastered  the 
attempt,  and  he  hurried  on. 

"I  had  read  it  just  before  dinner,**  he  said, 
"  and  I  had  to  talk  to  a  Mrs. *' 

"Mrs.  Linus  Jones,  a  portentous  woman.** 

"  Very.  His  letter  touching  and  fearful ;  for  I 
thought  that  I  could  see  in  it  the  chains  he  was 
WW  struggling  to  break,  now  clinging  to  in  des- 
pair. I  wrote  to  him  at  once.  I  have  had  no 
answer.*' 

"  Did  you  happen  to  mention  my  name  ?  "  said 
Moreton. 

"I  did.  I  told  him  who  were  there,  and 
described  the  party,  and  what  we  did.  I  thought 
it  might  amuse  and  interest  him.  It  came  into 
my  head  that,  if  I  could  get  him  to  England,  I 
might,  perhaps,  have  a  better  chance  with  him— 
in  the  country  at  least." 

"Ah  I  that  was  how  he  knew  about  me,  and 
talked  about  having  met  me  at  Bramscote.  But  I 
wonder  why  he  pretended  to  be  you  ?  " 

"I  can^t  tell  at  all — unless  he  had  some 
wavering  impulse  to  break  with  the  Sect,  and 
ho(«d,  that  you  would  somehow  help  him  to  do 
it,  in  spite  of  himself.  How  long  was  he  with 
you?" 

"  He  dined  with  me— that  took  about  an  hour 
altogether;  and  then  we  started  as  if  to  come 
here." 

"  How  was  his  manner  ?  " 

"  Reserved  by  fits  and  starts,  with  an  artificial 
swagger  every  now  and  then.  At  other  times  he 
was  restless — quietly  restless.  His  conduct  was 
odd  altogether,  in  a  (|uiet  way.  Sometimes  I  half 
thought  he  was  ^omg  to  say  something  that 
weighed  on  his  mind.  Perhaps  I  was  mistaken, 
but  It  struck  me  so.  There  were  no  signs  of  it 
after  we  met  a  man,  evidently  one  of  the  Sect,  who 
recognized  and  seemed  to  threaten  him— that  was 
why  I  took  you  for  one  of  them,  believing  your 
brother  to  be  you." 

'*  I  see  it  all,"  said  De  Bergerac.  "  He  didn't 
tell  you  where  he  lived,  of  course  ?  " 

"  He  pretended  to  be  quartered  here." 

"  What  became  of  him  ?  " 

'*  He  pleaded  an  engagement ;  I  offered  to  wait 
for  him,  but  he  said  he  should  be  too  long ;  and 
he  went  off,  leaving  me  his  card.  And  here 
it  is." 

Moreton  pulled  the  card  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
gave  it  to  De  Bergerac,  who,  clutching  it  nervously, 
remained  silent. 

**What  is  there  particular  about  it?"  said 
Moreton 

•*  It  is  J^is  card,  not  mine.  Look  at  it.  There 
IS  the  Christian  name— Henri.", 


*'  We  ought  to  be  able  to  find  him,"  said  More- 
ton. 

De  Bergerac  shook  his  head,  and  seemed  for  a 
while  absorbed  by  many  troublous  thoughts.  At 
list  h,e  roused  himself  and  said : 

"  Our  army  is  about  eight  thousand,  in  Rome  ; 
all  but  the  city  itself  .being  virtually  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  have  upon  us 
sixty  thousand  men,  backed  by  the  whole  Italiai> 
army,  with  a  population  of  twenty-five  millions  to 
recruit  from,  and  the  moral  support  or  toleration 
of  every  government  in  Europe ;  for  France,  even 
if  she  were  not  crushed  by  defeat,  is  now  ruled  by 
Favre,  Cr^mieux.  and  Gambetta." 

"You  mean,"  said  Moreton,  "that  unless  some- 
thing should  occur  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect,  we  can  die  at  our  posts,  but  not  save 
Rome.     I  have  seen  that  all  along." 

"  If  CSidorna's  army  enters  here,**  said  De 
Bergerac,  "  the  scum  of  Italy  will  follow.*' 

••  And  then  *'— interrupted  Moreton,  "  the  reign 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  the  apotheosis  of  evil,, 
hell  represented  in  the  persons  of  its  bond- slaves 
on  earth !  But  about  this  story  against  you.. 
Excuse  me,  I  know  the  precise  injury  it  is  doing* 
You  must  write  at  once  to  Sir  Roger  Arden.  Have 
you  heard  from  him  ?  " 

"  Yes — a  put-off  for  a  year  on  the  plea  of  her 
youth ;  but  I  could  see  there  was  something  more. 
I  wrote  again,  and  had  the  same  sort  of  answer. 
The  difficulty  is,  that  there  is  nothing  to  lay  hold 
of;  and  he  might  say  '  Qui  s'excuse  s'accuse.'  " 

"  Perhaps.  Where  did  you  make  his  acquain- 
tance?" 

"  I  was  staying  at  Dredgemere  last  October^ 
and  met  him  there.  He  asked  me  to  Bramscote, 
and  I  went.  It  turned  out  that  Lady  Arden  was  an 
old  friend  of  my  mother's  before  either  of  them 
married.    Do  you  know  Lady  Fyfield  ?  " 

"  Very  slightly.    Do  you  know  her  well  ?  " 

"  My  momer  knew  her  very  well,  but  that  will 
not  enable  her  to  be  answerable  for  me." 

"  Anyhow,  you  ought  to  write,  both  to  her  and 
to  Sir  Roger.  It  is  sufficient  that  you  have  heard 
of  what  has  been  said.  By  the  bye,  I  remember 
the  year— what  a  fool  I  am  not  to  have  thought  of 
that  before,    It  was  two  years  ago.** 

"  Well  I  that  simplifies  it,  for  I  was  in  Rome 
the  whole  year.*' 

"  You  must  go  and  write  those  two  letters  while 
you  are  able,'"  said  Moreton.  "  Don't  delay  a 
moment.    It  may  be  the  last  chance." 

De  Bergerac  took  his  advice,  and  the  two  letters 
were  posted  that  same  day. 

On  that  same  day  G)unt  Ponza  di  Martino 
arrived  in  Rome,  bearing  a  letter  in  which  King 
Victor- Emmanuel  informed  the  Pope  that,  with  the 
affection  of  a  son,  the  faith  of  a  Catholic,  and  the 
loyalty  of  a  king,  he  was  going  to  steal  his  re- 
maining provinces  and  besiege  him  in  his  own 
city. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

While  the  Holy  Father  was  writing  his  reply  the 
king's  troops  had  already  begun  the  invasion. 
Dates  often  tell  strange  tales,  but  never  perhaps 
have  they  told  so  foul  a  one  as  this. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  Signor  Visconti  Venosta, 
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Mioister  of  Foreifirn  Affairs,  had  said  id  Parlia- 
ment :  "  The  obligation  of  not  attacking  the 
frontiers  of  the  Papal  States,  and  of  not  letting 
them  be  attacked,  remains  in  force.  And,  gentle- 
men, if  this  obligation  were  not  confirmed  by 
trea^,  it  would  come  under  the  obligations 
already  provided  in  the  common  law  of  nations, 
and  in  the  political  relations  of  States."  On  the 
5th  of  September  the  "  Opinione  "  gave  out  that 
it  had  been  unanimously  resolved,  at  a  Council  of 
Ministers  to  march  on  Rome.  On  the  6th  the 
official  gazette  contradicted  the  report,  while 
troops,  with  pontoons  and  field  telegraphs,  were 
being  concentrated  on  the  Roman  frontier.  On 
the  9th  Count  Ponza  di  San  Martino  arrived  in 
Rome  with  the  king's  letter  announcing  the  fact. 
On  the  loth  he  delivered  the  letter ;  and  on  the 
I  ith  the  Holy  Father  answered  it.  On  that  same 
day  Cadorna  and  fiizio  invaded  the  Roman 
States  on  two  sides. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  by  the  bye,  to  compare 
Signor  Visconti  Venosta's  speech  on  the  19th  of 
August,  against  the  invasion,  with  the  announce- 
ment in  the  "  Opinione  "  on  the  i6th,  that  three 
divisions,  under  General  Cadorna,  had  been 
mobilized,  and  sent  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman 
States,  at  Rieti,  Orvieto,  and  Temi ;  nor  is  it  un- 
instructive  to  notice  the  coincident  facts  that  the 
news  of  Mac  Mahon's  defeat  at  S6dan  was  known 
in  Florence  on  the  4th  of  September,  the  invasion 
of  Rome  definitely  settled  on  the  5  th,  and  the 
king's  letter  to  the  Pope  written  on  the  Sth. 

The  barometic  effect  of  the  Franco- Prussian 
War  on  the  Florentine  government  is,  indeed,  re- 
markable enough— especially  the  fact  that  the 
day  after  the  news  of  S^dan  reached  Florence  the 
ministers  decided  to  march  against  Rome—but 
less  so  than  the  complacency  with  which  it  was 
rep^arded  by  the  conscience  of  Europe.  One 
might  have  expected  from  statesmen,  from  jour- 
nalists professing  high  principles,  from  that 
roajorit]^  of  influential  men  implicitly  represent- 
ing their  class  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  public 
opinion,  some  sign  of  disapproval,  some  indica- 
tion at  least  that  the  public  conscience  of  nations 
had  received  a  shock.  But  the  public  consciences 
of  nations,  directed  on  the  Continent  by  the  secret 
societies,  in  England  by  the ''traditions  of  Pro- 
testantism, endorsed  the  deed  with  all  its  logical 
consequences— which  may  God  in  His  mercy 
avert  I 

It  may  be  said,  not  in  defence  of  the  deed  itself, 
nor  of  the  manner  of  doing  it,  but  in  comparative 
extenuation :  Have  not  these  things  been  done 
over  and  over  again,  only  worse,  in  a  manner 
equally  treacherous  and  much  more  violent, 
with  acts  of  personal  cruelty  into  the  bargain  ? 
And  if  one  objects,  that  the  active  violence  and 
violent  treacheries  of  an  age  when  men  sinned  by 
paroxysms,  and  went  to  die  on  ashes,  is  no 
criterion  for  one  like  the  present,  when  people  do 
their  sinning  respectably,  and  think  that  God 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  feather-bed  contrition, 
we  are  met  with  the  fact  that  as  late  as  the  year 
1809.  Pope  Pius  VII.  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  and  mentally  tortured  in 
every  way  that  the  petty  malice  of  a  low  nature 
could  su|^gest. 

All  this  is  true,  bat  the  bombardment  of  Sep-  , 


tember  20th,  1870,  was  carried  out  with  a  bar^ 
faced  hypocrisy  which  has  no  paralld  at  aH 
Mediaeval  emperors,  coveting  dominion  and  swell- 
ing  with  pride,  were  treacherous  as  well  as  violent, 
and  so  was  Napoleon  I. ;  but  they  had  at  least 
the  decency  not  to  talk  about  the  "  affectioo  of  a 
son  and  the  faith  of  a  Catholic,"  when  they  were 
preparing  to  bombard  a  city. 

Our  Lord  calls  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  ^ 
tinctively  and  emphatically  hypocrites,  and«f  bo 
one  does  he  speak  so  severely  as  of  them. 

The  details  of  the  bombardment  and  occnpuvn 
are  consistent  with  what  preceded  them;  lad 
people  who  smiled  on  the  systematic  dishooestyot 
Cavour's  worthy  successors,  and  rejoiced  cois* 
placently  over  the  breach  at  Porta  Pia,  deeming  it 
honourable  to  attack  a  small  state  in  ovewhelmiDt^ 
numbers,  as  soon  as  the  deed  can  be  done  with- 
out any  danger,  are  consistent  in  their  contiDoed 
satisfaction,  but  have  virtually  abdicated  tbenght 
to  demand  honest  dealing  from  any  goverdmeot, 
or  denounce  any  act  of  piracy. 

The  conscience  of  the  British  public  has  been 
put  into  a  sort  of  mesmeric  sleep  by  Italian  revo- 
lutionism, so  that  in  all  things  concerning  Rome 
public  opinion  in  England  sees  black  as  white. 
Statements  of  facts  are  received  with  blaod  io* 
credulity,  oV  what  is  worse,  with  a  non-appre- 
hension of  their  meaning,  such  as  would  seem 
incredible  if  one  had  not  witnessed  it.  Men  aod 
women,  csnScientious,  just,  and  kind-heaited, 
listen  to  the  story  complacently,  as  if  it  were 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  words  in  an  unkoovQ 
language.  Nevertheless,  facts,  as  the  proverb 
has  it,  are  stubborn  things.  The  truth  cannot 
be  for  ever  suppressed ;  for  sooner  or  later  the 
day  always  comes  when  even  its  enemies  fiod 
their  interest  in  bringing  it  to  light,  if  its  friods 
are  not  able  to  do  so.  It  will  not  always  k 
in  the  power  of  sophistry  to  disguise  Ikv 
Rome  was  entered,  how  Rome  has  been  hef 
how  Zouave  prisoners  were  assassinated  io  cotd 
blood,  bow  criminals  were  let  loose  from  the 
prisons  to  bawl  •*  Morte  ai  Preti ;  "  how  theraii- 
way  brought  crowds  into  Rome  to  personate  the 
Roman  people  at  the  plebiscite ;  how,  in  spite  of 
the  customs  of  war,  and  the  express  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  Zouaves  were  put  into  a  comoos 
prison,  like  malefactors,  and  fed  on  bread  and 
water ;  how,  in  defiance  of  the  customs  of  war 
and  terms  of  capitulation,  the  Squadaglieri  were 
sent  to  convict  prisons  like  thieves  and  murderers; 
how  every  guarantee  and  every  stipulation,  begin- 
ning with  that  about  the  Leonine  City,  has  be«fl 
violated ;  how  the  Qairinal  was  seized,  the  cdua- 
tion  of  every  class  made  infidel  as  far  as  the 
Government  can  make  it  so,  the  religious  houses 
broken  into  and  robbed,  and  the  monks  and  duds 
driven  from  their  homes,  after  the  king  io  his 
letter  to  the  Pope,  and  the  minister  in  his  instroc- 
tions  to  Count  Ponza  di  San  Martino,  Ud 
solemnly  protested  that  the  act  of  occupant 
was  to  be  conservative  and  protective,  aw 
solemnly  guaranted  the  spiritual  independence  of 
the  Holy  Father.  Hypocrisy  has  manifested  tf- 
self  in  many  startling  ways  to  the  ciperience  of 
mankind,  but  never  like  this.  It  remained  fcr 
King  Victor-Emanuel  II.  to  talk  abort  mtm- 
taining  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Pope  vf 
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driviDg  oat  his  relif^ous  orders,  and  giving  infidel 
teachers  to  his  spiritual  children. 

And  who  sufifer  the  most  from  the  robbery  of 
religious  houses  ?  Not  the  religious.  They  can 
say,  as  the  old  Carthusian  said  to  Henry  VIII. : 
"  threaten  with  these  things  those  who  wear  soft 
raiments.  We  fear  them  not.*'  It  is  the  poor 
who  suffer  the  most,  who  suffered  the  most  in 
England  on  a  like  occasion,  who  always  have  suf- 
fered, and  always  will  suffer  the  most  from  anti- 
Catholic  principles,  by  whatsoever  name  they  may 
be  called.  Widows  and  orphans  are  the  accusers 
of  those  who  have  done  these  deeds. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  old  families 
and  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  have  re- 
fused their  consent  to  the  accomplished  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  individuals,  respecting 
whom  we  can  only  say  : 

I  ka^ rather  be  a  dof ,  and  bay  the  moon. 
Than  tach  a  Roman. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Yet  a  moment,  and  we  will  pass  on  from  scenes 
that  happily  have  but  a  brief  and  accidental  con- 
nection with  the  story  we  are  relating. 

When  King  Victor- Emanuel  bombarded  Rome 
with  the  affection  of  a  son  who  takes  the  first 
opportunity  of  robbing  his  father —the  faith  of  a 
Catholic  who  does  all  m  his  power  to  destroy,  if  it 
were  possible,  the  faith  of  his  subjects — the  honour 
of  a  king  who  has  broken  every  pledge^  and  the 
sonl  of  an  Italian  who  put  himself  under  the 
orders  of  France  first,  and  then  of  Prussia — the 
Holy  Father  determined  to  do  two  things:  ist. 
To  make  such  resistance  as  should  be  sufficient 
to  show  before  the  world  that  force  had  been  used, 
^d  that  he  had  yielded  to  nothing  else  but  force ; 
2ndly.  To  prevent  unnecessary  and  useless  blood- 
shed, by  ceasing  to  resist  as  soon  as  that  object 
should  nave  been  attained. 

Therefore,  when  the  breach  had  been  made  at 
Porta  Pia,  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  at  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  the  Italian  troops  entered. 

When  the  heir  of  the  old  reigning  house  in 
Eorope  first  raised  his  hand  against  the  Holy 
Father,  and  the  white  cross  of  Savoy,  from  a 
symbol  of  faith  and  purity,  became  a  badge  of 
persecution  and  sacrilege,  his  ancestral  dominions 
pasted  away  by  a  shamefiil  barter.  It  may  be  a 
fine  thing  to  reign  over  twenty- five  millions  by 
^voor  of  the  Masonic  lodges,  but  "  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.*' 

How  the  Zouaves  behaved  is  now  a  matter  of 
history,  and  any  one  may  learn  it  from  sources 
that  no  one  can  suspect  of  favouritism.* 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  the 
Zouaves  were  marched  into  the  Piazza  di  San 
Pietro.  The  greater  part  of  the  Papal  troops 
passed  the  night  there.   In  the  morning  the  terms 

*Tlie  *'  Solugioms,*'  aa  extreme  Neapolitan  paper,  certainly 
Mt  to  be  saspected  of  partiality  to  clerical  principles,  says : 
"  Modest  and  brave,  they  have  done  their  duty  at  heroes  do ; 
aid  tiM  defence  of  Rome,  at  far  at  tb#>  are  concerned,  has  been 
•hert,b«t  brillUnt.  They  would  all  have  died— -every  one  of 
tbem  wonld  have  died  at  their peets»  had  Uaoc  been  for  the 
Pope's  order  to  surrender.*' 


of  the  capitulation  were  made  known  to  the  army, 
together  with  the  thanks  of  the  Holy  Father,  and 
the  general's  commendation  of  their  behaviour. 

At  noon  that  chivalrous  little  army  paraded  for 
the  last  time.  The  troops  were  all  drawn  up  in 
the  large  square  of  S.  Peter's,  when  the  Holy 
Father  appeared  at  the  window  of  the  Vatican. 
Colonel  AUet,  commanding  the  Zouaves,  drew  his 
sword,  and  exclaimed,  ••  Afes  enfants  /  Viue 
Pie  Neuf/**  Then  there  was  a  thrilling  shout 
from  the  gallant  and  heart-broken  little  army. 
They  kaelt  to  present  arms,  and  the  Holv  Father 
blessed  them.  When  they  rose  from  their  knees  he 
was  gone.* 

•  ••••• 

They  left  Rome  by  the  Porta  Angelica,  laid  down 
their  arms  in  a  field  near  the  Pamfili  gardens, 
and  marched  eight  miles  to  the  railway  station  at 
Ponte  Galera.  There  they  remained  until  it  was 
dark,  when  they  were  crammed  into  railway  car- 
riages, fourteen  or  more  in  a  compartment.  When 
they  arrived  at  Civita  Vecchia  they  were  sent  to 
different  quarters— the  English,  with  some  Dutch 
and  Swiss,  were  put  into  a  convict  prison,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  a  room.  The  convicts,  not 
political  prisoners,  but  murderers,  brigands,  and 
malefactors  of  all  kinds,  had  been  let  out,  and 
had  gone  to  Rome,  where,  with  their  brethren 
from  other  parts  of  Italy,  they  afterwards  per- 
sonated the  Roman  people.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
was  given  to  the  Zouaves  by  the  authorities  tiU 
the  next  day  at  noon  ;  but  they  got  a  few  things 
through  the  kindness  of  some  Italian  soldiers. 
About  eight  o'clock  on  th3  evening  of  that  day 
(the  22od)  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were 
sent  on  board  a  small  steamer,  the  "  Liguria." 
Those  who  were  on  deck  had  barely  room  to  lie 
down ;  those  who  were  below  fared  worse  by 
reason  of  the  heat  and  closeness.  In  consequence 
of  the  overcrowding  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  a  draught  of  water  from  the  water-butts. 

At  dark  on  the  23  rd  they  entered  the  harbour  at 
Genoa  ;  but  it  was  decided  by  the  authorities  that 
it  was  too  late  for  landing,  and  so  they  remained 
on  board  till  the  next  day. 

Finally  the  English  Zouaves  were  quartened  in 
the  barracks  of  S.  Benigo  till  the  ist  of  October. 
Many  of  the  Italian  soldiers  used  to  come  into 
their  rooms  to  pray.  It  was  impossible  to  do  so 
in  their  own,  and  they  were  purposely  kept  at  work 
till  it  was  too  late  to  hear  Mass. 

At  length  the  English  Zouaves  embarked  on  the 
ist  of  October  for  Liverpool. 

The  chivalrous  little  Papal  army  has  ceased  to 
exist,  at  least  for  the  present ;  and  as  for  the 
future— God's  holy  will  be  done !  But  that  little 
army  has  left  a  name  that  will  not  die,  though  the 
whole  press  of  Europe  should  combine  to  mis- 
represent it;  and  perRaps  the  greatest  act  of 
Christian  heroism  it  ever  did  was  when  it  capitu- 
lated. From  no  one  on  earth  but  the  Holy  Father 
would  that  command  have  been  obeyed.  Well- 
God  is  strong  and  patient,  and  we  must  try  to  be 
so  also— at  an  in&nite  distance ;  but  the  occu- 
pation of  Rome  is  hard  for  a  Christian  to  bear. 

•See*' Two  Years  in  the  Pontifical  Zenavet,"  I9  T.  Powell, 
ZP. 

{To  be  conHftued.) 
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ABOUT    LOBSTERS, 


i  we  have  already,  in  oar  paper  upon 
Crabs,  detailed  some  of  the  world's 
celebrities  who  were  remarkable  for 
their  penchant  for  these  crustacean 
delicacies,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  preface  our  notice  of  the  lobster  by 
enumerating  a  few  of  its  admirers.  Bellon,  a 
foreign  writer  on  natural  history,  tells  us  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  so  partial  to  this  fish, 
that  his  courtiers  were  accustomed  to  mollify  his 
frequent  paroxysms  of  anger,  by  furnishing  him 
with  a  supply  of  them.  Cicero  is  said  to  have  de- 
livered one  of  his  most  effective  orations  after  a 
dinner  of  stewed  lobsters.  We  are  told  that  at  a 
supper  given  to  the  Emperor  "S^tellius  bv  his 
brother,  there  were,  amongst  other  kinds  of  fish, 
eight  hundred  lobsters.  Another  Roman  Emperor, 
Maximinus,  is  afiBrmed  to  have  eaten  twenty  large 
lobsters  at  a  single  meal.  Charlemagne  the 
Great,  according  to  a  work  called  "  Thinges  that 
Be  Olde  and  Newe,"  published  in  London  iu 
1611,  was'  passionately  fond  of  lobsters,  upon 
which  he  feasted  every  night.  In  a  book  called 
"  Specimens  of  a  Diary,"  published  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  London,  we 
read  the  folbwine:  "June  2^,  1771.  Went  to 
see  the  '  Maid  of  Bath '  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  Saw  there  Lord 
Lyttleton,  Sir  toshua  Reynolds,  Doctor  Johnson, 
Garrick  and  Oliver  Goldsmith.  We  all  went  out 
to  have  some  refreshment.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Home, 
afterwards  John  Home  Tooke,  met  us  at  the 
threshold  of  the  play-house ;  and,  learning  our 
errand,  he  proposed  we  should  all  go  with  him  to 
sup  upon  lobsters,  cooked  in  a  new  fashion,  with 
the  nchest  sauce,  at  a  fish-house  hard  by.  We 
all  consented  readily,  except  Lord  Lyttleton,  who 
hung  fire  a  little,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  come 
with  us,  and  Home  entertained  us  with  some  of 
his  most  piquant  jokes  and  bon  mots,**  Few  of 
our  readers,  we  opine,  would  object  to  join  such  a 
lobster  party  as  the  above.  Porson,  the  famous 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  so  well  known  for  his  profound  classical  know- 
ledge, and  dissipated,  grovelling  habits,  regaled 
himself  three  nights  out  of  the  week,  to  the  full 
bent  of  his  appetite,  with  lobsters.  He  had  a 
curious  theory  that  these  shell-fish  were  the  purest 
in  the  ocean,  and  lived  entirely  on  water,  and  was 
accustomed,  when  in  his  cups,  to  argue  the  point 
with  ^;reat  vehemence,  which  occasioned  many 
pasquinades  to  be  chalked  on  his  door. 

Tnere  is  little  doubt  that  the  lobster  has  been 
known  from  the  most  remote  times.  It  is  fre- 
quently found  represented  on  medals  and  coins, 
both  ancient  and  moder^  Many  of  the  ancient 
coins  of  Tyre  and  Greece  bear  the  figure  of  the 
lobster  on  their  reverse  sides,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  meanioe  of  the  emblem  has  yet  been 
accounted  for.  One  Roman  medal  portrays  the 
Emperor  Nero  riding  on  one,  as  a  mark  of  derision. 
Some  of  the  fables  associated  with  the  history  of 
lobsters  are  very  amusing.  Olaus  Magnus  and 
Gesner  gravely  assure  us,  that  on  the  shores  of 
Norway,  and  also  in  some  localities  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  they  have  been  found  twelve  feet  long  and 


six  broody  and^ave  been  frequently  known  to 
seize  unwanr  mariners  with  their  daws,  and  dn^ 
them  to  tneir  retreats  and  devour  them!  A 
certain  Italian  writer  on  natural  history  affinos 
that  he  once  saw  a  lobster  which  measured  j^/^;r 
feet,  and  was  so  viciously  inclined  as  to  re<pe 
six  men  to  terminate  its  existence !  A  conoos. 
but  it  is  said  well-authenticated,  iocideot  1$ 
related  of  a  storm  which  took  place  on  the  sMdh 
western  coast  of  Scotland  in  the  year  162;.  Tbe 
violence  of  the  hurricane  cast  upon  the  betd  o( 
the  parish  of  Caerlaverock,  an  incredible  aaaber 
of  lobsters,  which  were  seen  crawling  about  in  iH 
directions.  A  very  large  one  happened  to  be 
thrown  into  a  cradie  containing  an  mfant,  which 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  moment  had 
been  forgotten  by  its  parents,  and  was  in  danger 
of  being  swept  away.  The  lobster,  however,  sur- 
prised possibly  at  the  novelt}r  pf  its  postioo. 
seized  the'  foot  of  the  infant  with  its  claws,  and 
the  screaming  which  it  set  up,  'brought  people  to 
its  providential  rescue. 

Of  the  physical  conformation  of  the  lobster,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  limbs  are  divided  into 
three  sets.  First,  on  each  side  of  the  month  are 
five  limbs  called  foot-jaws,  furnished  widi  tentac- 
ular appendages  employed  in  masticating  iu 
food.  There  are  next  five  pairs  of  true  limbs,  of 
which  the  two  first  are  developed  into  powtdul 
claws  or  pincers,  of  which  one,  sometimes  the 
right  and  sometimes  the  left,  has  its  e^es  findy 
dentated,  to  use  as  a  saw  in  seixing  ana  rending 
its  prey.  The  third  class  of  limbs  axe  arranged 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  in  five  pairs,  and 
are  termed  false  feet.  The  head  and  tkonz  fbca 
one  mass  covered  with  a  dorsal  plate  of  armoor; 
broad  semi-belts  of  the  same  consistent  protec- 
ting the  abdominal  viscera.  One  of  the  most 
striking  facts  connected  with  the  natncd  histoir 
of  this  fish,  is  the  power  which  it  has  of  xeprodK 
ing  its  limbs  lost  by  accident,  and  of  the  mookiB^ 
and  re- acquisition  of  its  shells. 

The  lobster  is  often  called  the  scavei^erofthe 
seas,  and  is  a '  determined  marauder,  pooodsg 
upon  garbage  of  all  kinds;  its  camivoroasvocidtT 
leads  to  its  destruction.  It  appears  to  have  a 
powerful  sense  of  smell,  although  we  are  do' 
aware  that  any  distinct  organs  for  this  office  have 
been  as  yet  detected.  The  capture  of  lobsters  is 
actively  carried  on  all  round  the  British  coasts. 
The  mode  of  taking  this  epicurean  crustacean  is 
exceedingly  simple.  The  apparatus  used  is 
generally  made  of  wicker-work,  with  an  aperture 
at  the  top  or  the  side  for  the  animal  to  enter  by- 
Having  been  baited  with  any  kind  of  half-decayei 
fish  or  other  garbage,  they  are  sunk  in  great  wud- 
hers  on  a  rocky  part  of  tne  coast,  in  water  which 
is  four  or  five  fathoms  deep.  A  line  from  the  traps 
attached  to  a  floating  cork,  denotes  their  wba^ 
abouts.  On  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
strong  bag-nets  are  used.  The  season  for  lobsters 
begins  about  March,  and  is  supposed  to  dose  widi 
September.  After  being  trapped,  the  lobster  has  his 
claws  secured  preparatory  to  being  boiled  aBf^ 

The  supply  of  lobsters  from  the  No 
coast  is  very  extensive.    They  are 
steamers  built  for  the  purpose,  having  y 
wells  in  which  the  animals  are  kept  alive  < 
the  voyage.        
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THEY    LISTENED.  TO    THE    SOUND    OF    A    SHORT    PRELUDE. 


By  BRUCE  MONTGOMERY. 


CHAPTER   III. 
FEW  day's  later  Adele  came  bright  with 


"Good  morning,  uncle." 
"Good    morning,  child/'    he  replied,  hardly 
pleasure  to  her -uncle.    She  found  him  !  looking  at  her.     **  Your  aunt  is  within." 
in  no  very  good  humour,  and  seeming        "  No,  no,  I  am  going  back  directly.    I  do  not 
>  be  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  house.  I  want  you,  uncle  dear,  but  Edgar."  r^  i 
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**  If  I  only  could  catch  the  fellow  I  would  give 
fifty  shillings.'* 

"  What  has  happened,  my  dear  uncle  ?  " 

*'  Happened  ?    It  is  still  happening." 

"Weil,  what?" 

''A  teacher  of  music  lives  out  there." 

"Yes,  Miss  Gaskell.  I  know  her  very  well. 
She  is  to  give  me  lessons  on  the  piano." 

"  Do  you  say  so  !  You  used  to  hate  the  piano 
80 1    Since  when  is  this  ?  " 

"  Since  this  morning." 

'*  Since  this  morning?  Oh,  since  this  morning. 
Then  you  must  know  her  wonderfully  well  1  " 

"She  has  become  the  fashion.  Everyone  will 
have  lessons  from  her." 

"Yes,  and  she  appears  to  have  become  the 
fashion  in  quite  a  different  way.    Just  think " 

Adele  changed  colour  slightly. 

Her  uncle  continued : 

"  Look  at  that  tea-rose.  Do  you  know  that 
that  is  a  tea-rose?  No,  there  is  not  a  single 
flower  upon  it,  and  yesterday  the  branches  were 
covered  with  them." 

"And  what  has  Miss  Gaskell  to  do  with 
this?" 

"  A  great  deal.  The  roses  which  I  saw  yester- 
day evening  on  my  bush,  I  saw  this  morning  as  a 
bouquet  at  her  window.  And  I  manure,  and  weed 
and  water  and  destroy  [the  insects,  and  when  the 
flowers  are  opening — it  annoys  me  !  I  would  give 
fifty  shillings  to  catch  the  fellow.  I  have  engaged 
a  man  to  watch.  He  has  three  shillings  for  the 
night  and  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  if  he 
catches  the  culprit  and  gives  him  a  good  hiding 
before  he  takes  him  to  the  police  station,  I  will 
give  him  ten  shillings  extra,  and  will  be  answerable 
tor  the  consequences." 

"  But,  uncle,  it  roust  certainlv  be  a  lover." 

"  Certainly.  And  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
his  infatuation,  only  he  shall  not  evidence  his 
affection  by  means*of  my  roses." 

"  Have  you  not  been  to  her  and  asked  Miss 
Gaskell  about  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  girl." 

"Why  not,  uncle?" 

"  I  went  over  in  the  name  of  the  Water  Com- 

?any  to  try  if  I  could,  at  least,  get  back  my  roses, 
he  bouquet  was  very  lovely." 

"Well?" 

"And  then— and  then— she  looked  at  me  in 
such  a  manner.  I  cannot  describe  it — and  she 
said  it  grieved  her,  and  ^ou  know  at  first  I  spoke 
rather  harshly ;  it  was  just  at  the  first  moment, 
and  then  when  a  little  tear  rose  into  either 
eye " 

"  Oh,  you  unnatural  uncle  I  " 

"  And  then  I  said  :  *  Madam,  it  ^ves  me  great 
pleasure  if  you  like  the  flowers,'  just  as  I  wias 
leaving  the  room;  but  since  then  I  have  been 
angry  with  myself  that  a  look  of  her  eyes  and  the 
sound  of  her  voice  should  have  itoade  a  fool  of  me. 
She  must  certainly  have  some  suspicion." 

"  When  she  gives  me  my  lesson  I  will  ask  her 
some  more  questions.  You  will  see,  uncle,  I  will 
bring  it  out,  and  then  you  will  be  pleased." 

"  If  you  find  that  out  you  shall  have  whatever 
you  ask  for." 

"  I  will  keep  you  to  your  word,  dear  uncle,  good- 
bye," said  Adele,  then  "  Where  is  Edgar  ?  " 


"  I  saw  him  passing  just  now.  I  tMok  he  b 
fishing  behind  the  garden." 

"  We  will  hope  for  the  best,  uncle." 

"  Now  I  will  just  go  in  and  wish  my  aunt  good 
morning,  and  then  I  ipust  find  Edgar  to  give  bis 
a  message  from  Herbert.  And  then  I  have  otkr 
business.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  is  v 
school,  for  I  really  do  not  know  where  I  sbodd 
otherwise  find  time  to  look  after*  other  peak's 
business.' 

before  her  uncle  could  reply,  Adele  was  goKa 
search  of  her  cousin. 

Her  uncle  looked  kindly  after  her. 

"A  splendid  girl,"  he  said.  "  Slender  «  a 
young  pme  tree,  a  little  bit  too  slight,  but  that 
will  mend  with  time  ;  full  of  happiness  and  good 
humour ;  it  is  a  pity  they  are  first  cousins— tbeo 
it  would  be  quite  right." 

Meanwhile  Adele  went  through  the  gardes  aod 
out  at  the  back  gate,  and  down  to  the  river  where 
Edgar  obtained  carp,  but  he  was  not  seeking  the 
beautiful  creatures  which  were  swimming  there, bat 
was  toying  idly  with  his  fishing  rod. 

Adele  looked  at  him  for  a  while.  He  did  oot 
seem  to  observe  her  presence. 

"Have  you  been  drinking  bella-donna  ? "  she 
asked  at  last.  "  Father  says  that  it  makes  people 
foolish." 

"Oh?  You  are  there!  Yes.  I  have  takep 
bella-donna,  and  now  I  ask  myself  whether  it 
would  not  bd  better  to  hang  myself  than  to  take 
any  more." 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"Oh,  my  mother  1  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do." 

"Well?"  asked  Adele,  alarmed.  "I  wis 
with  her  just  now." 

"  She  wants  me  to  marry." 

"  But  that  is  a  good  thing.  She  meets  ns  half 
way." 

"A  pretty  meeting!"  replied  Edgar, bitterir 
"I  only  think " 

"  What  roses  you  can  gather  and  place  beioR 
her  window." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  that  ?  "  he  asked, 
looking  at  her  with  surprise. 

"  Edgar,  let  us  cease  trifline.  Your  father  is 
furious  at  the  loss  of  his  beautiful  roses." 

"  Nonsense  1  dirt !  If  the  perfume  of  the  roses 
gives  her  a  minute's  pleasure,  the  roses  have  paid 
for  their  existence." 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful.     I  will  write  that  down." 

Adele  took  out  her  memorandum  book  and  wrote 
down  the  phrase. 

"  He  has  placed  i>olice  near  to  watch." 

"I  shall  not  live  till  evening." 

"  That  would  be  foolish." 

"  What  in  the  world  could  I  do,  when  my  mother, 
in  the  sweetest,  kindest  manner,  asked  me  to  read 
to  her  a  translation  of  Schiller's  '  Soog  of  Che 
Bell.' " 

"Is  that  a  reason  for  suicide  ?  " 

"  No,  but  it  leads  towards  it." 

"  I  am  curious  to  hear  about  it."      ^ 

"I  was  reading  innocentl3r.  I  was  thinkiogoo^ 
of  the  poetry,  Adele ;  my  mind  was  free  from  any 
other  idea  when  I  suddenly  came  upon  the  pas- 
sage where  the  young  man  is  described  as  aeuw 
with  a  nameless  feeling." 
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"Stop!"  cried  Adele.  '•Listen!"  and  the 
repeated  with  pathos  from  Schiller's  poem  : 

"An  unknown  loneing  seizes  the  young  man's 
heart ;  he  wanders  rorth  alone  and  from  his  eyes 
break  tears.  He  shuns  his  brother's  noisy  sports 
and  seeks  for  her  whose  greeting  fills  him  with  joy. 
He  searches  the  meadows  for  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  with  which  to  adorn  his  beloved  '  Edgar, 
I  have  a  suspicion^the  history  of  the  tea  roses  is 
discovered.    Woe  to  my  music  lessons  !  " 

"  Folly !  we  have  not  yet  got  so  far." 

"That  is  good/'  said  Adele  with  a  deep  breath. 
What  then?" 

"  'He  wanders  forth  alone,'  "  said  my  mother. 
'Shut  the  book  Edgar,  that  is  your  case.'  Then 
she  said  that  for  some  days  I  had  been  so  irousually 
silent  and  out  of  humour,  I  certainly  was  possessed 
by  a  feeling  to  which  I  could  give  no. name." 

"YeSy  that  is  like  all  mothers,"  interrupted 
Adele. 

"  It  belongs  to  my  age,  or  rather  to  my  youth  ; 
strength  longs  after  beauty  ;  it  is  so  in  all  history. 
I  thought  she  had  her  suspicions,  and  as  she  spoke 
so  kindly,  I  entertained  the  greatest  hope ; 
then ." 

"And  then?" 

"  She  told  me  that  if  I  would  pay  attention  to 
Mary  Walter,  the  daughter  of  our  neighbour,  I 
sbodd  find  a  cure  for  my  sadness,  and  it  would 
not  be  displeasing  to  the  family  if  at  some  future 
time "     ' 

"  Then  she  knows  nothmg,  and  that  is  a  good 
thing.    And  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"I  ?  Oh,  I  said  I  was  very  grateful,  but  as  yet 
I  was  only  &  student." 

"  You  had  just  courage  enough  for  that,"  said 
Adele  mockingly,  "just  as  you  advised  me  to  act 
without  my  parents'  knowledge-^or  shame !  Tell 
foor  mother  the  real  state  of  the  case.  This  Amelia 
IS  such  a  lovable  creature." 

"You  made  yourself  merry  just  now  upon  my 
taste,"  replied  Edgar,  his  foce  lengthening. 

"  And  rig^htly.  You*  must  not  see  the  lady,  but 
ody  hear  her  speak." 

The  manner  which  Adele  assumed  as  she  said 
this  was  indescribable. 

"  You  are  quite  right ;  but  what  am  I  to  say  to 
my  mother?  She  has  told  me  hei; wishes.  It  is 
unfortunate.  How  can  I  say  '  No.'  She  would  feel 
it  bitterly.  I  thought  it  would  be  quite  different ; 
that  she  would  become  acquainted  with  Amelia 
and  then " 

"  That  she  would  come  herself  and  present  the 
lady  to  you." 

"  Not  exactly  that,  but  then  I  should  have  been 
able  to  speak  to  her.  I  do  not  know  how  the  idea 
of  my  marrying  could  come  into  her  head." 

"And  there  stands  the  lord  of  creation,"  said 
Adele,  "  and  when  all  does  not  seem  smooth,  he 
threathens  to  hang,  or  shoot,  or  drown  himself— 
truly  I  am  sorry  for  you  1  1  will  go  and  get  my 
father  to  prescnbe  a  mixture  for  you." 

And  the  "  simpleton  "  turned  her  back  upon  him 
to  seek  his  uncle. 

"  But  stop,  Adele.  I  will  do  everything— only 
let  me  come  a  little  to  myself.  I  am  so  unpre- 
pared." 

"  It  is  lucky  that  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  this 
deity  at  the^first  meeting.    I  tell  you  to  hold  fast. 


If  you  do  not  go  on  quickly  I  will  speak  to  my 
brother,  and  he  will  carry  off  your  treasure  before 
your  eyes." 

The  night  passed  quietly.  £d^  did  not  hang 
himself ;  he  would  at  least  await  the  first  music 
lesson  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
day.  He  walked  restlessly  to  and  fro.  All  his 
mother's  praises  of  Miss  Walter  pierced  his  breast 
like  the  swords  of  the  dragoons.  The  lady  had  no 
interest  for  him,  he  had  once  met  her  at  a  party 
last  winter;  had  danced  with  her,  and  had  spoken 
to  her  about  a  dozen  times.  He  had  nothing  to 
say  against  her,  but  the  more  his  mother  exhausted 
herself  m  her  praise,  so  much  the  greater  was  the 
feeling  of  anger  in  him. 

At  uist  he  could  restrain  himself  no  longer. 

"  I — I— it  is  very  warm.  I  must  go  out  into  the 
air.  I  shall  come  back  again— good  night."  And 
he  went  out. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  boy?"  asked  his 
father,  "  he  cannot  be  ill." 

"Dear  husband,"  replied  his  wife,  "the  heart 
has  needs  of  which  you  understand  nothing,  but 
we  mothers  do.  You  may  be  quite  easy  about 
him.  He  has  a  need  but  that  will  soon  be  pro- 
vided for." 

"  And  what,  then,  docs  he  want  ?  " 

"A  wife." 

"  And  would  you  marry  him  while  a  student  ?  " 
he  aske^  as  he  laughed  with  all  his  heart. 

"  But,  my  dear  husband,  you  take  up  the  matter 
so  suddenly  that  I  have  no  time  to  speak  to  you^ 
about  it." 

"Be  calm,  Harriet.  I  wiU  hear  patiently. 
Why  do  you  think  that  that  is  the  case^" 

"  Hitherto  Edgar  has  had  no  particular  likings ; 
now  there  is  a  dark  feeling  in  his  breast." 

"  Rubbish !  "  broke  in  Thomley.     "  If  it  is  true^ 
that  Edgar  has  a  dark  feeling   in  his  breast, 
theit—    Wife,  do  you  know  what  thoughts  you 
awaken  in  me." 

"No;  but  what?" 

"Perhaps  you  know  who  has  stolen  my  tea-  * 
roses  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Thomley !  "  she  said  reproachfully. 

"  If  any  one  has  a  feeling  in  his  heart  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  wishes  for  his  father's  roses, 
Harriet.  You  know  that  in  the  early  days  of  my 
love  for  you  I  placed  all  my  roses  from  Ispahan  • 
upon  your  window  sill,  without  feeling  the  slightest 
regret  if  the  Shah  of  Persia  should  lose  some  of 
his  rosewater." 

"  But  you  do  not  suppose  that  he  is  paying  court  * 
to  that  pianoforte  player?" 

"  What  is  there  so  unlikely  in  it  ?  " 

"You  see,  I  cannot  talk  to  you  about  such* 
things.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  lead  Edgar's  in- 
clinations into  a  more  worthy  direction." 

"  But  let  me  tell  you  that  that  music  teacher  is^ 
not  a  little  dangerous.  I  went  to  her  to  leam^ 
about  the  loss  of  my  tea  roses  and " 

"And  so  you  fell  in  love  with  her  yourself,'* 
said  the  lady,  to  complete  the  sentence. 

"  Not  exactly  so ;  but— just  listen." 

As  he  spoke  these  last  words  they  heard  through 

the  open  windows  the  sound  of  a  short  prelude, 

and  a  soft,  subdued  voice  then  began  a  mournful 

popular  song.    The  words  seemed  to  be  borne 
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upon  the  wings  of  the  evening  breeze.  The  hus- 
band and  wile  listened  till  the  end,  while  the 
voice  sank  slowly  into  silence. 

"  Look,  Harriet,"  s^d  Thomley,  "  if  your  *  dark 
feeling  in  the  heart '  is  connected  with  the  hear- 
ing of  such  songs  and  such  a  voice,  it  is  easy  to 
guess  how  my  roses  have  found  their  way  to  that 
window.  I  have  promised  the  police  ten  shillings 
if  they  will  first  cudgel  the  thief,  but  I  shall  re- 
commend that  first  he  shall " 

A  deep  sieh  from  his  wife  made  him  raise  his 
eyes  to  her  &ce.    She  was  sitting  deep  in  thought. 

"Well !  "  said  her  husband.  "  What  are  you 
thinking  of,  Harriet?" 

**  It  is  lucky  that  Edgar  is  not  here  to  listen  to 
that  song." 

She  little  thought  how  near  Edgar  really  was. 
While  his  mother  believed  him  to  be  far  away  he 
was  standing  about  twenty  steps  distant  from  the 
house  door,  leaning  against  the  stem  of  a  chest- 
nut tree  and  lookinsf  up  at  the  window  whose 
white  curtains  were  drawn  to.  And  if  by  chance 
the  shadow  of  Miss  Gaskell  passed  across  the 
curtains;  then  his  happy  eyes  followed  it  just 
after  the  manner  he  had  a  short  time  before  read 
to  his  mother  from  Schiller's  poem,  and  when 
he  heard  the  first  sound  of  the  piano  it  thrilled 
through  him  like  an  electric  spark. 

How  he  listened  to  those  words!  How  his 
fancjr  saw  in  them  himself.  Ah,  it  was  the  song 
of  his  own  grave.  He  seemed  to  himqflf  the 
shepherd  boy  whose  angel  called  to  him  : 

Yott  filio  BOW  ffrfoicein  thii  vallaj 
Will  Moa  b«  intemd  in  a  pitylMt  grave ; 

and  in  the  words : 

TMtth&l  thaplMrd,  ymtfafU  thaphacd, 
liaten  bow  tfaflj  caU  for  tiiM, 

he  found  a  melancholy  indication  of  his  much 
desired  death,  since  no  more  joy  existed  for  him 
in  the  valley ;  and  all  this  because  his  mother  had 
mentioned  Miss  Walter  as  a  suitable  match  for 
him,  and  had  bestowed  great  praise  upon  her — 
praise  which  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
able  to  contradict. 

The  lights  had  long  been  extinguished  when 
Edgar,  weary  and  tired,  came  home,  where  his 
harassed  soul  at  last  found  rest  in  a  slumber  which 
lasted  till  far  into  the  following  day.  When  he 
awoke  and  had  yawned  and  stretched  himself  for 
half  an  hour  he^thought  over  in  a  clearer  light  and 
a  more  quiet  mind  the  events  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  they  then  appeared  to  him  very  simple.  Who 
could  oblige  him  to  make  a  marriage  he  detested  ? 
And,  then,  as  he  was  dressing,  he  remembered 
that  his  cousin  Adele  was  to  receive  her  first  music 
lesson  to-day,  and  that  Miss  Gaskell  would  for 
the  first  time  be  introduced  to  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  his  family.  He  felt  the  import- 
ance of  this  first  impression,  and  his  heart  began 
to  beat  like  a  smithes  hammer.  The  poor  fellow ! 
He  was  almost- as  silly  as  he  had  been  the  evening 
before. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  first  lesson  was  of  real  im- 
portance. The  whole  of  this  day  Edgar  seemed 
to  be  roasting  before  a  slow  fire,  and  though  his 
mother  ceased  not  to  speak  of  Miss  Walter,  it 
yet  seemed  evident  to  him  that  he  would  never  be 


able  to  make  her  understand  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  move  in  the  direction  she  desired.  She, 
on  her  part,  seemed  to  think  that  no  further  trial 
was  needed  of  Edgar's  inclinations. 

And  yet  she  was  engaged  towards  evening  in 
another  of  these  trials  when  Edgar  heard  Adders 
voice.  He  left  his  mother  standing  there,  or 
rather  sitting,  and  ran  out  crying : 

"Ah,  there  is  Adele!" 

His  mother  looked  after  him  with  surprise; 
such — she  must  call  it— disrespect,  she  was  jO, 
accustomed  to.  Poor  fellow!  Had  she  known 
his  excuse  she  would  have  judged  him  kss 
mildly. 

«  And  how  has  it  gone  off  ?  "  he  asked  quicUy, 
as  he  met  his  trusty  confidant  in  the  aote- 
room. 

*'  Well,  very, well,"  was  the  reply. 

It  was  impossible  to  say  more ;  for  Adele,  not 
to  excite  suspicion,  had  entered  the  room  from 
which  Edgar  had  rushed ;  Edgar  followed  her. 

"Edgar,"  said  his  mother  in  a  reproadifal 
tone,  "  I  am  pleased  that  you  should  be  attentive 
to  your  cousin,  but  attention  to  others  should  never 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  make  you  lose  sight  of  yoor 
mother." 

"  I  have  come  at  an  inconvenient  hour,"  re- 
marked Adele  as  she  observed  Edgar's  high 
colour.  "  I  have  only  to  give  my  uncle  a  message 
from  my  father  and  then  I  will  go." 

"That  is  not  necessary;  vou  do  not  disturb 
us,"  paid  Mrs.  Thomley;  and  then  she  began  to 
chat  about  indifferent  things  which  seemed  to 
have  little  interest  for  her  son. 

He  soon  left  the  party,  for  he  had  many  pv* 
chases  to  make  in  preparation  fr>r  his  appcoadi* 
ing  return  to  the  University. 

Adele  went  away  five  minutes  later,  and  was 
not  much  surprised  when,  as  she  turned  the 
comer  of  the  road,  Edgar  came  up  to  her,  and 
would  hear  all  about  the  music  lesson. 

Miss  Gaskell  appeared  punctually  and  was  pre* 
sented  by  Adele  to  her  mother.  After  a  few 
courteous  words,  the  lesson  took  its  course  after 
the  manner  of  first  lessons  in  general.  The 
mother  remained  in  the  room  apparently  occupied 
with  her  needlework,  but  in  reality  to  make  her 
observations.  She  listened,  sometimes  made  an 
observation,  and  appeared  on  the  whole  qnite 
content. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  lesson  Dr.  Masonios 
just  put  in  his  head,  and  when  he  saw  the  yoong 
teacher  would  have  withdrawn  not  to  disturb  her, 
had  'not  his  wife  called  him  into  the  room.  Hk 
music  lesson  was  ended,  and  they  began  to  chat 
a  little. 

"  I  knew  a  Gaskell  once,  we  studied  medidoe 
together.  Was  he  any  relation  of  yours?  An 
uncle  or  cousin?" 

"  My  father  studied  at  Edinburgh." 

"  Your  father !  He  was  about  two  years  older 
than  I.  I  remember  very  well  that  he  passed  his 
examination  rather  earlier." 

"  He  would  now  be  fifty-seven  years  old." 

"  That  agrees ;  but  this  Gaskell  was  in  afflneot 
circumstances.  He  was  an  only  son,  and  the 
family  was  wealthy." 

The  music  mistress  coloured  deeply.   ^    ^ 

"  You  must  pardon  my  husband  his  indiscreet 
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remark,"  intemipted  Mrs.  Masonius.  ''His 
heart  it  upon  hib  tongue,  and  he  often  says  things 
which  upon  a  little  reflection  he  would  have 
silenced.    If  your  name  had  not  excited  a  deep 


"  1  ^ould  not  have  enquired  after  it/'  con- 
tinued Dr.  Masonius.  "I  grant  that  we  iqen 
ottta  feel  our  indiscretion  after  we  have  been 
guilty  of  it.  But  nature  always  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tuni^for  asking  the  pardon  of  a  lady." 

"That  is  just  what  my  cousin  Thomley  is 
always  doing/'  remarked  Adele.  "Do  you 
know  Mr.  Thomley  ?  He  lives  just  opposite  to 
you." 

'*I  know  the  name  of  that  family  through  the 
mention  of  it  by  my  landlady/'  replied  Miss 
Gaskell,  with  a  little  hesiUtion.  **  I  have  this 
day  made  the^rsonal  acquaintance  of  the  roaster 
of  that  house,  in  rather  a  painful  manner." 

"  But  I  assure  you,  Miss  Gaskell,  my  brother- 
in-law  is  the  best  soul  in  the  world." 

'*!  cannot  contradict  that,  nor  can  I  blame 
him." 

"  But  may  we  not  hear  about  it  ?  "  asked  Dr. 
Masonius. 

"  Deaf  husband  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Masonius, 
holding  up  her  fing^ep  in  a  threatening  manner. 
"There  you  are  again  1  If  Miss  Gaskell  likes  to 
tell  us  she  will  without  being  asked." 

"  What  trifling !  I  am  accustomed  to  question 
my  patients." 

"  But  Miss  Gaskell  is  not  one  of  your 
patients/' 

"That  is  just  like  my  father.  Miss  Gaskell." 
interposed  Adele.  "  You  must  not  mind  him. 
He  asks  roe  very  often  about  just  the  things  I  do 
not  want  to  tell  biro  about.  One  gets  accustoroed 
to  it  in  time.  But,  then,  you  may  ask  him  ques- 
tions in  return;  he  is  never  displeased.  Is  not 
that  true,  father?" 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Gaskell  had  got  over  her 
feeling  of  erobarrassroent.  and  addressed  Dr. 
Masonius  in  a  gentle  voice : 

"You  have  a  right  to  question  roe.  If  you 
adroit  anyone  into  your  house  not  only  as  a 
teacher  but  also  in  some  degree  as  a  com- 
panion  " 

"Yes,  you  have  said  as  a  companion/'  inter- 
posed Adele.  "  Yes,  we  must  be  friends.  We 
will  play  for  half  an  hour,  and  chat  for  half  an 
hour.    You  speak  French,  too,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  A  little,"  replied  Miss  Gaskell,  while  she  made 
rather  an  iropatient  gesture. 

"  Very  good ;  then  let  us  have  half  an  hour  of 
conversation.    A  A,  mademoiselle ^  je  suis  iris 

charmie " 

**  Moi  aussi,**  said  the  doctor,  "  provided  that 
you  allow  Miss  Gaskell  to  be  able  to  talk." 

As  her  mother  added  a  displeased  shake  of  the 
head  to  this,  Adele  was  silent  for  a  while,  and 
Miss  Gaskell  could  speak. 
"  You  meant  then  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Masonius. 
"  That  you  have  a  right  to  ask  who  I  am.  My 
father  roiffht  very  well  have  been  your  fellow 
student.     His  name  was  Louis." 

"  Quite  right ;  and  he  always  spelled  his  name 
after  the  French  manner.  And  now  it  can  be  no 
radiflcretion  if  I  ask  of  the  daughter  of  my  old 
friend  what  was  his  course  of  life." 


"  You  would  have  a  right  to  do  so  in  any  case. 
We  lived  at  S ,  where  my  father  had  a  good 

gractice ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  he  made  no  money, 
ut,  on  the  contrary,  spent  what  he  already  had. 
Let  me  pass  over  in  suence  how  this  came  about. 
It  gave  my  mother  great  uneasiness,  but  I  was 
too  young  to  understand  this.  When  she  died, 
I  sat  by  her  bed,  a  child  seven  years  old,  and 
if^ept,  while  I  saw  how  my  father  ground  his  teeth 
to  Keep  in  his  tears ;  I  had  never  seen  my  father 
weep.'' 

"  Poor  little  one ! "  murmured  Masotiius. 

"Then  my  mother  asked  what  would  become 
of  me,  and  nav  father  could  hardly  bring  out  the 
answer:  'What  God  pleases.'  The  words  re- 
mained mine ;  their  meaning  I  understood  later. 
My  father  gave  me  a  suitable  education ;  no  ex- 
pense was  spared ;  but  soon  I  became  aware  that 
if  that  went  on  the  day  must  come  when  I  should 
be  alone  in  the  world,  and  possess  nothing  but 
the  knowledge  I  had  acquired.  But  my  mther 
was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  we  did  not  think 
—and  then *' 

"Well?" 

"  The  typhus  fever  broke  out  in  our  house.  I 
found  myself  on  my  recovery  in  a  ver^r  nice  in- 
stitution m  S ,  and  had  yet  time  to  witness  my 

father's  death.  He  lay  distracted  by  delirious 
fancies,  but  before  his  death  sanity  returned,  and 
he  knew  me.  But,  oh,  how  terrible  1  He  said  he 
ought  to  have  taken  better  care  of  me,  he  should 
have  known  how  uncertain  is  life.  But  what  cared 
I  then  for  life  or  for  my  future  ?  All  that  I  loved 
upon  earth  lay  before  me,  struggling  with  death, 
and  it  would  nave  been  dear  to  me  could  I  have 
united  myself  to  him  and  fled  to  the  arms  of  my 
mother." 

"  You  are  a  good  diild,  Miss  Gaskell.  I  had 
the  same  feeling  when  I  stood  by  the  death-bed  of 
my  parents." 

"My  father  was  buried,  my  relatives  held  a 
family  council,  and  I  became  the  ward  of  Sir 
Henry  Mordant,  who  had  married  my  aunt.  After 
a  few  days  he  informed  me  that  my  whole  pro- 
perty consisted  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  woich 
would  be  placed  out  at  interest,  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  I  should  come  to  his  wife,  who  would 
take  me  out  of  pity." 

"And  then  I  am  sure  she  told  you  that  you 
must  gain  your  own  living.  How  old  were  you 
then?" 

"I  was  seventeen.  In  the  then  state  of  my^ 
feelings,  everything  was  indifferent  to  me.  I 
was  to  remain  with  Lady  Mordant ;  but  when  I 
came  to  her  she  placed  her  programme  before 
me." 

Amelia's  face  became  scarlet,  she  trembled  and 
could  hardly  continue. 

"  Do  not  open  old  wounds,"  said  the  doctor 
kindly.  "  I  know  enough  to  excite  my  respect 
and  my  sympathy." 

"  She  spoke  disrespectfully  of  my  father ;  she 
told  roe  I  roight  have  occupied  a  good  position,, 
and  he  only  was  to  blaroe  if  I  was  penniless  and 
obliged  to  depend  upon  other  people." 

"Is  it  possible  !    And  you  ?^' 

"  I  tola  her  that  I  renounced  her  protection.  I 
wanted  nothing,  and  that  roy  father  had  left  me 
enough  to  live  upon  without  asking  alms." 
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**  Yon  were  quite  right !  "  exclaimed  Adele^ 
«  but  you  should  have  said  it  angdly,"  and  she 
let  her  little  fist  fall  upon  five  keys  of  the  piano 
at  once. 

''They  did  not  understand  that  I  depended  upon 
he  leducation  which  I  had  received  and  that  I 
hoped  to  gain  a  living  by  its  means.  Lady 
Mordant  knitted  her  brow,  and  I  left  her.  After 
a  few  hours  I  found  a  bookseller  who  had  known 
niy  lather,  and  he  entrusted  me  with  the  translation 
of  a  French  work.  When  my  guardian  saw  that 
I  was  in  earnest  in  intending  to  work  with  a  good 
will  and  strict  economy,  he  proposed  to  me  to 
settle  at  some  distance,  in  order  to  spare  my 
family  the  disgrace  of  seeing  one  of  their  mem- 
bers obliged  to  support  herself  by  the  work  of  her 
hands." 

'•In  my  eyes,  that  only  does  you  honour,"  said 
the  doctor  Warmly,  '*  and  I  only  wish  that  Adele 
thought  as  you  do." 

"  I  do  think  so,"  said  the  daughter,  proudly. 

{To  be  continued,^ 


LOVE  AND  ANGER. 


PEAK  unto  her  no  angry  word. 

For  she  will  weep  if  such  be  said  ; 
But  know,  when  Anger's  voice  is  heard 
The  spirit  of  true  love  is  fled. 


I  know^he  may  return  again, 

With  sweeter  smile  and  greater  power ; 
Yet  he  may  fail  to  conquer  pain 

Created  in  a  careless  hour. 

When  years  have  passed,  if  Death  lay  low 

The  gentle  one  to  thee  so  dear, 
Thy  own  hot  words  will  swell  thy  woe 

While  lonely-  weeping  o'er  her  bier. 

Or,  if  God  caU  thee  first  away, 

She  will  not  love  thy  memory  more. 

If  words  like  those  thy  lips  would  say. 
Have  often  made  her  true  heart  sore. 

Our  life  hath  more  of  night  than  day, 
Its  days  have  more  ofshower  than  sun  ; 

But  kindness  is  a  lamp  whose  ray 
Will  shine  when  days  of  joy  are  done. 

Then  let  thy  kindness  brighter  shine 
To-day  when  skies  are  dark  above, 

And  light  with  joy  the  face  benign 
Of  her  who  lives  for  home  and  love. 

Thus,  trampling  down  all  selfish  pride, 

A  noble  victory  thou  wilt  win, 
Gladden  the  dear  one  by  thy  side. 

And  hear  a  voice  say  from  within  : 

"  Well  done  !  thy  kind  and  manly  word 
True  blessings  on  thy  life  hath  shed  ; 

For  know,  when  Love's  sweet  voice  is  heard 
God's  angel.  Peace,  thy  way  doth  tread!" 

George  Hull. 


SIR  f HOMAS  MORE   AND  HIS 

/  TI  MES. 


[CONTINUED.] 

ANY  accounts  have  been  handed  don 
of  the  domestic  life  of  Sir  TbHtts 
More,  but  the  incidents,  as  Rtoid 
by  Erasmus,  are  delightful,  htk 
happy  household  at  Chelsea  thedtts 
of  religion  were  never  omitted  ;  every  hour  wasta- 
ployed  in  useful  study  or  intellectual  intercoam; 
gentleness  was  the  spirit  that  guided,  and  lovet^ 
bond  that  united,  Sir  Thomas  More,  his  lovi^ 
daughters,  and  his  faithful  and  admiring  fioends. 
Erasmus  says :  * 

"  With  what  gentleness  does  my  friend  regulate 
his  household,  where  misunderstandings  and 
quarrels  are  altogether  unknown  1  Indeed,  tk 
host  is  looked  up  to  as  a  general  healer  ^  all 
differences,  and  was  never  known  to  part  from  aay 
on  terms  of  unkindness.  His  house  seems  to  en- 
joy the  peculiar  happiness  that  all  who  dweU 
under  its  roof  go  forth  into  the  world  bettered  ta 
their  morals  as  well  as  improved  in  their  own  coo- 
dition ;  and  no  spot  was  ever  known  to  fall  on  the 
reputation  of  any  of  its  fortunate  inhabitants.  Here 
you  might  imagine  yourself  in  the  Academy  ^ 
Plato.  But,  indeed,  I  should  do  injustice  to  his 
house  by  comparing  it  with  the  school  of  that 
philosopher,  where  nothing  but  abstract  qutftioos 
and  occasionally  moral  virtues  were  the  subjects 
of  discussion ;  it  would  be  truer  to  call  it  a  siool 
of  religion  and  an  arena  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
Christian  virtues.  All  its  inmates  apply  thea- 
selves  to  liberal  studies,  though  piety  is  their  first 
care.  No  wrangling  or  angiy  word  b  ever  heard 
within  the  walls.  No  one  is  idle ;  every  one  does 
his  duty  with  alacrity,  and  regularity  and  goad 
order  are  prescribed  by  the  mere  force  of  courted 
and  kindness.  Every  one  performs  his  aUotte^ 
task,  and  yet  all  are  as  cheerful  as  if  mirth  wen 
their  only  employment.  Surely  such  a  houscboa 
deserves  to  be  called  a  school  ol  the  ChnstiaB 
religion." 

The  Furnival  Inn  was  the  scene  of  Sir  Thomas 
More*s  interesting  readings  and  public  lectves. 
The  king  and  his  courtiers  and  many  foretgnenof 
distinction  attended  those  readings.  On  ooe 
occasion  six  bishops  and  four  judges  were  preseotf 
and  the  king  is  represented  as  aiakiog  a  short 
speech  congratulating  More  on  the  detightfol 
topics  he  brought  forward.  The  lectures  were 
continued  for  four  years.  Thomdale  relates  that 
*•  King  Henry  attended  very  often,  and  was  the 
most  unassuming,  pleasant  gentleman  amongst 
the  assemblage,  and  seemed  highly  pleased  at  the 
witticisms,  Jokes,  and  anecdotes  elicited  at  tbooe 
rare  gatherings  of  English  gentlemen  with  ihor 
king  seated  in  the  midst  of  them."  *'  Th^ 
were  happy  times,"  remarks  Dr.  Frances,  **whei 
a  king  sat  down  and  freely  discoursed  with  his 
subjects  upon  the  commonplace  incidents  of  JJ^- 
and  then  to  books,  mu&ic,  painting  and  aicw- 
tecture.  Who  could  contemplate  the  dark  aw 
terrible  future  ?  "  „ 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  not  fond  of  money,    lie 
felt  a  pleasure  in  giving  rather  than  in  reoeifi^ 
Nothing  pleased  him  so  much  as  the  power  to  do 
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a  good  office  for  those  who  were  in  need.  When 
at  Chelsea  he  \*  rambled  about  the  lanes  and  bye- 
ways  alone,  giving  alms  to  the  poor  villagers 
whom  he  sought  out  in  this  way»  with  a  liberality 
whose  extent  was  known  to  God  alone."  The 
south  chancel  of  Chelsea  church  was  rebuilt  by  his 
munificence  and  furnished  with  a  service  of  altar 
plate ;  the  gift  was  accompanied  with  one  of  those 
observations  almost  prophetic.  "  Good  men,"  he 
remarked,  "give  these  things,  and  bad  people 
take  them  away."  Of  a  selfish  husbanding  of  his 
means  he  appeared  incapable.  There  is  scarcely 
an  instance  on  record,  perhaps,  except  the  follow- 
ing, of  his  taking  pains,  to  recover  money  which 
he  had  lent,  and  then  he  made  it  the  occasion  of 
a  joke.  Having  lent  fifty  crowns  to  an  attorney, 
who  showed  no  disposition  to  repay  it,  he  ventured 
to  give  a  hint  on  the  subject ;  but  the  borrower 
commenced  to  moralize  on  the  contempt  of  riches 
and  the  sinfulness  of  hoarding  up  money.  He  told 
More  that»  whether  lawyers  or  citizens,  we  should 
not  set  our  heart  on  money ;  that  our  time  in  this 
world  was  brief,  and  that  it  behoved  us  to  re- 
member the  maxim,  '•  Metnento  morzerts,** 
"There  you  have  it  exactly,"  answered  More; 
"  follow  up  your  maxim,  my  friend :  Memento 
Mori  certs  "  (•«  Remember  More's  money  I  "). 

This  illustrious  man  had  an  aversion  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  He  admitted  no  lawyers  into 
his  *•  Utopia,"  and  gives  them  but  a  questionable 
character.  ••  I  consider  them,"  he  says,  '*  as  a 
people  whose  business  it  is  to  disguise  matters  and 
to  wrest  the  law  at  their  pleasure." 

So  intimate  and  off-hand  was  the  king  with  Sir 
Thomas  More  that  whilst  the  latter  resided  at 
Chelsea  his  sovereig  n  sauntered  along  the  road,  un- 
accompanied by  a  single  attendant,  till  he  reached 
the  happy  home  of  his  chief  minister,  and  then, 
"dropping*  in  at  dinner-hour,"  told  his  host 
that  he  "  came  in  a  friendly  manner  to  partake 
of  his  belly- cheer,  have  a  walk  in  the  fields 
and  a  stoup  of  liquor  in  the  library,  and,  as  a 
oaatter  of  course,  a  gossip  about  books  and  a 
game  of  chess."  The  "happy  home"  was  sel- 
dom without  visitors — "congenial  spirits,"  as 
Thomdale  describes  them.  Amongst  the  "  more 
homely  guests,"  as  Dr.  Logario  puts  it,  "  were 
Archbishop  Warham ;  Leland,  the  antiquary: 
Father  Haughton,  the  subsequent  martyr  of  the 
Carthusian  convent;  and  Dean  Collett,  Sir  Thomas 
More's  confessor."  What  a  gathering  of  the 
^eat  and  good ! 

Upon  the  burning  of  his  outhouses  and  barns, 
^ch  were  filled  with  com.  More  wrote  a  very 
consoling  letter  to  "  Mistress  Alyce,"  as  he  styles 
w  antiquated  dame  who  became  his  second 
^e.*  He  begs  of  her  "  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
^lU  of  God  in  all  things."  This  document  ^ives 
some  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  private 
me  m  a  remote  age.  Its  great  charm  is  to  be 
round  in  the  unaffected  piety,  in  the  faith  of  heart, 
and  m  the  kindliness  of  disposition  which  it 
^nces.  f 

Two  years  after  the  jndicial  murder  of  Sir  ThomM  More  the 
f^  tnated  twenty  poundi  to  his  widow,  who  waa  then  in  dii- 


.  Biscrable  instalment  from  the  plunder  of  the  ereat 

«>»*nceUor's] 


t  The  letter  b  qoesUon  is  printed  in  Lord  Campbell's  "  English 


I  here  introduce  one  of  the  chancellor's  judg- 
ments, that  has  been  preserved  amongst  his  le^ 
notes : 

''  It  happened  on  a  time  that  a  beggar-woman's 
little  dog,  which  she  had  lost,  was  presented  for 
a  jewel  to  Lady  More  and  she  had  kept  it  some 
se'nnight  very  carefully ;  but  at  last  the  beggar 
had  notice  where  the  dog  could  be  found,  and 

Presently  she  came  to  complain  to  Sir  Thomas 
lore,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  Justice  Hall,  that 
his  lady  withheld  her  dog  from  her.  Presently 
Lady  More  had  to  appear  in  court,  accompanied 
by  tne  little  dog.  Sir  Thomas,  taking  in  his  hands 
the  dog,  caused  his  wife,  because  she  was  the 
worthier  person,  to  stand  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  and  the  beggar  at  the  lower  end,  and  saying 
that  he  sat  there  to  do  every  one  justice,  he  bade 
each  of  ihem  call  the  dog ;  which  then  they  did, 
the  dog  went  presently  to  the  beggar,  forsaking 
my  lady.  When  the  chancellor  saw  this  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  dog  he  bade  the  lady  be 
contented,  for  the  sensible  dog  did  not  belong  to 
her.  The  lady  repined  at  the  sentence,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  chancellor  made  a  regular  pur- 
chase of  the  dog  from  the  beggar  for  one  golden 
an^el.  All  parties  seemed  agreed ;  and  the  be^^[ar 
retired  comparatively  independent."  Upon  this  in- 
cident the  noble  author  of  the  "  English  Chan- 
cellors" remarks:  "  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Solomon  himself  could  not  have  heard  and  deter- 
mined the  case  more  wisely  ot  more  equitably." 

I  cannot  omit  the  eloquent  and  earnest  prayer 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Thomas  More 
in  his  Latin  diary,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
reflex  of  his  inner  life— of  his  ever-present  devotion 
to  the  omnipotent  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth : 

"Illumine,  Good  Lord,  my  heart;  Glorious 
God,  give  me  from  henceforth  Thy  grace  so  to  set 
and  fix  firmly  mine  heart  upon  Thee  that  I  may 
say  with  S.  Paul,  The  world  is  crucified  to  me,  ^ 
and  I  unto  the  world :  take  from  me  all  vain- 
glorious minds,  and  all  appetites  of  mine  own 
praise.  Give  me,  good  Lord,  an  humble,  lowly, 
quiet,  peaceable,  patient,  charitable,  kind,  tender, 
and  pitiful  mind,  and,  in  all  my  works,  and  words, 
and  thoughts,  to  have  a  taste  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit. 
Give  me  a  full  Faith,  a  firm  Hope,  a.  Fervent 
Charity,  and  a  love  to  Thee  incomparably  above 
the  love  to  myself.  May  I  love  nothing  to  Thy 
displeasure,  but  everything  in  order  to  Thee.  Give 
me  a  longing  to  be  with  Thee :  not  for  avoiding 
the  calamities  of  this  wicked  world,  nor  so  much 
the  pains  of  Purgatory  nor  of  Hell,  nor  so  much 
for  the  attaining  of  the  choice  of  Heaven  in  respect 
of  mine  own  commodity,  as  even  for  a  very  love 
of  Thee." 

Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  More  as 
chancellor  which,  while  they  show  his  integrity, 
raise  a  suspicion  that  corruption  in  the  judgment 
seat  had  not  been  previously  uncommon.  The 
poorest  suitor  obtained  ready  access  to  him  and 
speedy  trial,  while  the  wealthy  offered  presents 
in  vain  and  the  claims  of  kindred  found  no  favour. 
Even  his  son-in-law,  refusing,  in  his  reliance  on 
the  chancellor's  family  affection,  to  fall  into  a 
reasonable  arbitrament,  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
"  a  flat  degree  against  him."  The  custom  of  pre- 
senting New  Year's  gifts  often  afforded  a  cover  to 
suitors  in  his  court  for  tendering  bribes,  which, 
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when  attempted,  he  would  with  sly  humour  evade. 
The  other  judges  took  the  presents,  or  bribes,  in 
open  court  with  unblushing  audacity.  On  one 
particular  occasion  a  rich  widow  named  Rose 
Croker,  who  had  obtained  a  decree  against  Lord 
Arundelf  presented  Sir  Thomas  More,  one  New 
Year's  day,  ''with  a  pair  of  gloves  and  forty 
pounds  in  golden  angels  in  uie  said  gloves. 
Emptying  the  golden  pieces  into  the  lady's  lap, 
he  told  her  that,  as  it  was  against  good  manners 
to  forsake  a  gentlewoman's  New  Year's  gift,  he 
would  take  her  gloves,  but  refuse  the  lining." 

A  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Holbem,  was 
to  be  seen  in  1867  in  the  Louvre,  al  Paris,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  one  of  which  Baldinucci 
relates  an  anecdote.  "  The  King  of  England," 
he  says,  "  had  a  portrait  of  his  chancellor  (More), 
which  he  placed  m  a  large  room  with  the  pictures 
of  other  learned  men.  On  the  day  of  the 
chancellor's  death  on  the  scafibld  the  king  was 
angry  with  his  queen  and  told  her  she  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Queen  Anna  went  to  the  apart- 
ment where  the  picture  was,  and,  looking  at  it, 
she  was  suddenly  seized  with  remorse  and  horror ; 
she  fancied  that  its  gaze  was  fixed  on  her  reproach- 
fully; she  flung  the  picture  out  of  the  window,  ex- 
claiming :  '  Oh,  mercy !  the  man  seems  to  be  still 
alive;  he  is  looking  at  me,  he  is  looking  at 
me ! '  "  It  is  further  alleged  that  the  picture  fell 
into  the  hands  of  some  one  passing  at  the 
moment,  who  sent  it  to  the  Pope.  Another  tradi- 
tion connected  with  this  pictures  states  that  it  was 
amongst  the  rare  collections  carried  by  Bonaparte 
to  the  Louvre,  and  that  at  the  period  when  the 
works  of  art  were  restored  to  the  Vatican  Prince 
Talleyrand  contrived  to  have  this  picture  retained. 

The  hair-shirt  which  More  wore  in  "  penitential 
seasons  "  was  left  l^  Margaret  Roper,  at  her 
death,  to  her  cousin,  Margaret  Cements,  a  nun 
in  the  Augustinian  convent  at  Lou  vain.  At  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  this  community  re- 
moved to  Spetisbury  in  Dorsetshire,  where  the 
interesting  relic  is  still  preserved  entire,  with  the 
exception  of  one  of  the  sleeves,  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  Augustinian  nuns  to  the  convent 
of  S.  Dominic  at  Stone,  in  Staffordshire.  The  shirt 
is  made  of  hogs'  bristles  twisted  into  a  kind  of  net. 

Margaret  Roper  was  buried  in  S.  Dunstan's 
Church,  Canterbury.  For  one  hundred  years 
subsequent  to  her  death  the  leaden  box  contain- 
ing her  father's  head  was  to  be  seen  restinp^  on 
her  coflfih.  In  1835  ^^^  Roper  vault  was  examined, 
and  a  small  niche  closed  with  an  iron  grating 
was  found  in  the  wall  above,  into  which  the  box 
containing  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  re- 
moved ;  and  I  understand  it  still  remains  in  the 
same  spot. 

One  of  More's  earl^^  biographers  observes: 
**  With  alacrity  and  spiritual  joy  be  received  the 
fotal  axe,  which  no  sooner  had  severed  the  head 
from  the  bod^  but  his  soul  was  carried  by  angels 
into  everlasting  glory,  where  a  crown  of  martyr- 
dom was  placed  upon  him  which  can  never  fade 
or  decay.'' 

"  The  innocent  mirth,"  says  Addison,  "  which 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life  did  not  for- 
sake him  to  the  last.  His  death  was  of  a  piece 
with  his  life ;  there  was  nothing  in  it  new,  forced, 
or  affected.    He  did  not  look  upon  the  severing 


of  his  head  from  his  body  as  a  circomstiaee 
which  ought  to  produce  any  change  in  the  dtspoa- 
tion  of  his  mind,  and,  as  he  died  in  a  fixedaed 
settled  hope  of  immortalitv,  he  thought  any  n- 
usual  degree  of  sorrow  and  concern  improper." 
The  author  of  the  "  English  Cnancelkn**  re- 
marks that  "  More's  character,  both  in  pabfeiBd 
private  life,  comes  as  near  to  perfectioo  11  oir 
nature  will  permit. ' '    The  noble  author  coHimdi 
••  TFi^h  ah  my  Protestant  zeal,  I  mMA% 
higher  reverence  for  Sir  Thomas  More  tfuik 
Lord   Cromwell  or  Archbishop  Crammm.  \ 
am.  indeed,  reluctant  to  take  leave  of  M«e,« 
only  from  his  agreeable  qualities  and  extraor&tfy 
merit,  but  from  my  abhorrence  of  the  mean,  soi^ 
and  unprincipled  chancellors  who  succeeded  aad 
made  the  latter  half  of  Henry's  reign  the  most 
disgraceful  period  in  our  annals."  * 

Although  Mr.  Froude  holds  a  prominent  phce 
amongst  the  hero-worshippers  of  Henry  VUl, 
nevertheless  he  afiSrms  that  "  the  execution  of  the 
philosophic  chancellor  of  England  was  sounded 
out  into  the  far-off  comers  of  the  earth,  and  vas 
the  world's  wonder,  as  well  for  the  drcmnatanj^ 
under  which  it  was  perpetrated  as  for  the  preter- 
natural composure  with  which  it  was  borne.  . .  • 
Something  of  his  calmness  may  have  been  doe  to 
his  natural  temperament,  8omethins[  to  ta  o- 
affected  weariness  of  a  world  which,  in  his  exes, 
was  plunging  into  the  ruin  of  the  latter  da|i- 
But  those  fair  hues  of  sunny  cheerfulness  ctigkt 
their  colours  from  the  simplicity  di  his  ttith;  tnd 
never  was  there  a  grander  Christian  victory  0^ 
death  than  in  that  last  scene  lighted  with  its 
lambent  humour. 

The  Lutheran  princes  and  their  followers  b 
Germanv  expressed  their  horror  at  the  imnMbtioo 
of  the  illustrious  chancellor  of  England.  The  v* 
versities  of  Europe,  through  their  great  schobff 
and  philosophers,  deplored  the  loss  which  ^ 
rising  literature  of  the  age  had  sustained  by^ 
sacrifice  of  Thomas  More.  Erasmus  in  foiw 
language  denounced  the  judicial  murder  cf^ 
great  genius  —  Virtue's  model  of  P*'*^*^ 
Which  of  the  crimes  of  Nero  was  comparable  •» 
the  murder  of  Seneca  ?  What  weighed  so  heaifly 
on  the  memory  of  Marc  Antony  as  the  deaft^ 
Cicero,  on  the  mind  of  Augustus  as  his  reseaCM^ 
against  Ovid  ?  '  *  No  such  culprit  as  Thomas  Moie, 
exclaims  a  student  of  history,  "  has  stood  at  tk 
bar  of  justice  in  Europe  for  one  thousand  I***"* . 
No  wonder,  then,  that  such  a  universal  ■"•'** 
execration  was  raised  against  Henry  Tador.  The 
condemnation  of  Socrates  is  the  only  pardU  o 
history;  nor  could  Socrates  d^aiin  a  ■eg' 
supenority  over  Thomas  More.  Quite  impof^ 
There  is,  however,  little  to  lament  in  the  f«Mj"J 
end  of  such  Christian  martyrs  as  John  Fiato^ 
Thomas  More,  who  cheerfully  laid  <J<>^  *? 
lives  in  the  cause  of  the  unity  and  truA  ol»f 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  liberties  of  EigwJ 
which  were  so  long  associated  with  that  holf «» 
time-honoured  institution. 


U  Lrttew,"  fine  tetiai,  vri.  L ;  Lflrf  Ci"»|^ 
ellow,- ^.l.p.  sM;  Fo«' -«i«ll* J**^ 


''XngUahCluuioellon,'' 
vol.  ▼.  I  and  in  "  Ba^ 
iatorwtiac  matters  in  reUtioa  to  the  U»t  di9t  •'^''^ 


THE  END. 
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SHERBORNE; 

or,  thb  house  at  the  four  ways. 

By  Edward  Heneage  Bering, 

Author  of  thi  **  ChieftairCs  Daughter  and  other  Poems;' 
"  Greys  Court;'  etc,,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

IHILST  a  dingy  steamer,  redolent  of 
oiled  engines  and  stale  brandy,  was 
rolling  and  pitching  somewhere  in 
the  stormy  waters  that  lie  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  Moreton,  on 
board  the  the  same,  lay  incapable  of  thought  or 
action  in  that  abyss  of  sea-sickness  which  tempts 
the  sufferer  to  feel  with  Macbeth, 

I  'gin  to  b«  aweuy  of  the  ma. 

Aid  wish  Ao  «tateo'  the  world  were  aownadooe. 

there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  house  at  the 
Four  Wavs.  Trunks  made  when  George  III.  was 
king,  and  ladies  "wore  short  waists/^  had  been 
bn)ii|fht  from  their  accustomed  comers  as  if  in 
readmess  for  use ;  dresses  of  no  particular  fashi(M), 
but  very  black,  except  where  age  had  rusted  them, 
layabout  in  provisional  disorder.  The  old  ser- 
vant contemplated  the  disturbing  elements  in 
grim  silence,  angrily  incredulous. 

Mrs.  Atherstone,  having  brought  out  the  trunks 
and  the  black  dresses,  retired  into  the  sitting-room 
where  she  had  received  Moreton  and  Don  Pas- 
coluii;  then  she  unlocked  the  old  bureau,  that 
she  had  bought  from  Mr.  Linus  Jones,  when,  on 
^larginghis  nurseries,  he  had  sold  some  "rub- 
Dish ''  left  in  the  lumber-room  by  the  executor  of 
^  late  tenant^a  circumstance  already  related 
with  abundant  commentaries  by  Miss  Hermione 
Cramps,  during  afternoon  tea  at  Sir  Roger 
Arden's  house,  in  Charles  Street,  Berkeley 
Square.  Mrs.  Atherstone,  as  we  have  said,  un- 
locking the  old  bureau,  took  from  it  a  leathern 
portfoho,  and  sat  down  to  contemplate  its  con- 
tents, from  time  to  time  soliloquizing  slowly  in  a 
voice  just  audible  to  herself,  as  was  her  custom*^ 
a  custom  which  had  been  almost  a  necessity  of 
her  peculiar  solitude. 

Out  of  the  Portfolio  she  took,  from  among  a 
number  of  old  letters  and  documents  of  dififerent 
kinds,  a  letter  received  that  morning.  "That 
letter,"  she  said  to  herself,  ••  I  have  read  twenty 
times  and  naore  since  it  came,  for  fear  I  should 
be  mistaken.  What  an  old  fool  I  am  to  bring  it 
out  again !  " 

But  she  read  it  again ;  and  this  is  what  she 
read: 

I>t4»  Maoam.— Ai  TOO  ezproMed  a  great  derire  to  know 
^'iMber  Coont  de  Bergermc  wau  of  English  extraction  or  not, 
ud  at  I  promised  bj  yonr  reqnsst  that  I  wonld  inlbrm  ]roo  if  it 
■kMdd  ever  fall  ia  mj  way  to  obtain  the  information  )on  de. 
•irvd,  I  write  to  saj  that  I  lately  met  a  friend  ot  the  famUf  who 
told  me  diat  the  coont  inherited  his  title  from  his  mother,  and 
t^t  his  father's  name  was  Brabome  the  name  amnmed  by 
M«».  Sherborne's  brother.  I  am  happy  to  hare  the  power  of 
firing  yon  the  information  yon  require :  bat,  at  the  same  time, 
I  »nst  say,  as  I  said  before,  when  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
consult  me,  that  snch  knowledge  can  be  of  no  practical  use. 
^^ut  de  Bergerac  may  be,  and  very  likely  is,  the  eldest  lineal 
OMndaat  of  Mrs.  Sherborne's  brother;  bnt  that  wfll  not  entitle 
Un  to  the  estat^  nor  give  him  any  claim  on  the  conscience  of 
w«  PXMtnt  owner  in  that  respect 


''And  the  rest — haute  consideration,  and  his 
name,  Domenico  PascoUni,"  muttered  Mrs. 
Atherstone,  folding  up  the  letter.  '*  He  has  told 
me  just  all  I  wanted  to  know.  That  bit  of  in- 
formation will  go  far,  I  think,  to  do  the  work  that 
I  have  lived  for,  all  these  long  years  that  I  have 
inhabited  this  fiimished  hovel,  weaiy  of  existence, 
and  fearing  to  die.    Ay  I  fearing  much  to  die." 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  restlessly,  and  went  on  thinking  aloud 
with  intervals  of  silence.  Articulate  or  silent,  he^ 
thoughts  ran  thus : 

"  Fearing  to  die  !  Ah  I  Ah  !  no  one,  of  the 
few  who  know  me,  has  the  least  idea — no  one,  if 
half  the  world  knew  me,  would  have  the  least  idea 
how  I  fear  death.  An  unspeakable  honor 
comes  over  me  whenever  the  thought  comes  into 
my  mind,  which  it  does  unbidden  .and  suddenly, 
sending  a  prolonged  spasm  through  my  heart,  and 
an  icy  chill  all  over  me,  that  seems  to  bum.  And 
then  at  night,  when  nothing  is  heard  but  the  weird- 
like voices  of  the  wind  roarine  in  the  chimney  and 
rushing  through  the  fir-wood— or,  still  worse,  on 
a  summer's  night,  calm  and  fiill  of  sound,  whilst 
lam  lying  awaSce,  listening  painfully  to  the  distant 
bark  of  a  sheep-dog,  or  the  onward  rattle  and 
scream  of  the  mail  train,  running  a  race  with  the 
time  that  is  passing  away.  Passing,  oh !  how  it 
does  pass !  I  sometimes  feel  a  sort  of  fierce  de- 
light in  listening  to  the  clock,  and  thinking  how 
much  nearer  I  am  to  the  end  after  a  few  ticks ; 
and  I  say  to  myself:  'What  is  it  that  I  am  re- 
gretting P  A  life  of  weariness  and  saddest 
memones.  And  what  is  it  that  I  am  using  up,, 
while  the  clock  ticks  on,  on,  on  to  the  end  ?  It  i» 
time,  which  to-morrow  may  not  be,  so  far  as  I  an» 
concerned.'  I  say  this  to  myself  and  shudder,, 
but  most  at  night.  I  don't  ask  mjnself  these 
questions  in  the  night.  A  dread  comes  over  me 
then— a  horrible  dfead,  indescribable,  unearthlv ; 
and  a  voice  within  roe  seems  to  say:  'For 
you  time  as  yet  is.  Delay  not ! '  And  then,  at 
length,  I  fall  asleep  through  weariness,  and  say  to- 
myself  in  the  morning:  'It  was  the  effect  of 
aolitude  on  a  mind  imbued  with  the  memories  of 
old  sorrows  and  regrets  and  remorse,  and  morbid 
meditation.'  And  so  it  was,  I  suppose ;  and  so  it 
is— must  be." 

She  stood  still  for  a  while,  and  appeared  to  be 
questioning  her  own  conscience ;  but  in  foct  she 
was  listening  to  what  it  forced  on  her  notice  as  to> 
the  real  nature  of  her  belief  in  her  own  explana- 
tion of  the  interior  voice — ^listening  with  com- 
parative repose,  and  leaning  towards  it  with  a 
true  instinct. 

And  then  she  listened  with  a  pleasurable  flutter- 
ing of  the  will  to  what  another  voice  told  her.  It 
was  an  interior  voice,  for  it  spoke  within  herself, 
but  it  was  not  she  who  spoke.  The  devil  sug- 
gested, and  she  listened — listened  with  the 
pleasurable  flutter  which  his  suggestions  alwaya 
produce  when  listened  to.  This  conflict  of  interior 
voices  went  on,  as  it  had  gone  on  many  times  be- 
fore, thus —only  not  so  much  in  words  as  by  their 
equivalent  impression : 

CoNi^iBNCE :  I  dread  death  because  I  dread  the 
judgment,  dread  the  nature  of  the  eternity  to  follow. 

The  Devil  [sug^sting):  It  is  the  wrench„ 

the  collapse  of  vitality,  the  mysterious  awe,  too,. 
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ingrained  in  your  miod  by  its  training  from  child- 
hood  up. 

CONSCIEKCE :  I  am  physically  courageous  and 
~  strong- nerved,  and  I  heard  nothing  of  religion  in 
my  childhood  that  I  can  remember,  except  to  say 
collects  by  heart  for  punishment. 

The  Devil  {suggesting):  The  force  of  the 
old  traditions  of  HaEeley— old  Mrs.  Sherborne's 
romantic  stories  of  the  times  of  persecution,  pre- 
dispose you  to  accuse  yourself  of  a  sort  of  apostacy 
in  not  being  a  Catholic.  It  is  romance  and  not 
conviction,  the  habit  of  entering  into  the  religious 
feelings  of  others  by  living  in  the  past  rather  than 
in  the  present  when  you  were  at  Hazeley. 

Conscience  :  I  dreamed  and  imagined  in  the 
past,  as  a  child  who  reads  fairv  tales.  I  lived  in 
the  present — I  lived  for  htm.  7 hat  was  life  :  that 
was  hope. 

The  Devil  {suggesting):  !But  it  was  then 
that  you  first  felt  this  inclination,  this  supposed 
Grace,  which  was  nothing  but  an  instinctive  de- 
sire to  reconcile  his  heirsnip  with  the  claims  of 
the  dispossessed  heir,  in  whose  course  Mrs.  Sher- 
borne had  enlisted  your  sympathies. 

Conscience  :  It  was  not  that.  I  resisted  the 
inclination  on  his  account,  because  I  wanted  him 
to  be  the  heir,  and  hoped  that  Mrs.  Sherborne 
would  not  find  her  brother's  son,  and  because  to 
become  a  Catholic  would  have  been  a  hindrance 
to  acting  as  I  did  act  when  she  sent  me  to 
Bramscole  to  make  inquiries.  It  would  have  been 
a  hindrance  to  deceiving  her  and  myself." 

The  Devil  {suggesting):  With  his  death  that 
impediment  ceased,  and  you  had  the  most  power- 
ful incentive  of  being  what  he  would  have  been 
if  he  had  lived  (for  you  know  you  were  a  drag  on 
his  inclination  in  that  respect)  and  of  praying  for 
his  soul,  which  you  could  not  do  as  a  Protestant." 

Conscience:  No,  no!  The  pride  of  individual 
reason,  which  I  have  cultivated  m  a  spirit  of  fierce 
solitude,  has  pulled  me  back,  and  resentment,  in- 
creased by  remorse,  has  made  roe  resist. 

The  Devil  {suggesting) :  Perhaps.  But  if  it 
were  the  Grace  of  God  you  would  have  no  doubt 
about  it.  When  God  offers  His  Grace  He  makes 
it  clear  and  unmistakable. 

Conscience  :  And  has  He  not  done  so  ?  and 
have  I  not  let  something  within  me,  that  was  not 
my  own  feeling,  not  my  own  reason,  not  my  own 
conscience,  resist  for  me  with  sophistries,  and 
ebullitions  of  pride,  and  stumbling-blocks  of  every 
kind? 

The  Devil  {suggesting) :  Would  God  permit 
something  that  was  not  yourself  to  make  His 
Grace  of  no  effect  ? 

Conscience  {tampered  with  by  rebel  habit): 
I  think  I  could  have  prevented  this,  by  resisting 
the  influence  of  that  something  within  me.  Could 
I  ?  Yes— no  !  I  have  done  my  best— I  pray  to 
do  right,  and  I  know  that  I  am  veiy  wicked.  One 
must  try  to  do  one's  duty,  and  not  look  out  for 
supernatural  signs  like  a  kind  of  inspiration.  I  am 
sure  I  am  not  good  enouf!h  to  expect  such  a  thing. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  believe  it. 

The  devil  knew  better  than  to  make  any  more 
suggestions  after  that,  for  fear  of  spoiling  his  own 
work. 

Mrs.  Atherstone  then  went  into  her  bed- room, 
and  passed  the  next  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 


a  vigorous  packing  of  the  black  dresses,  vitk 
their  accompaniments  great  and  small  Thedd 
servant  looked  on  annoyed,  and  even  tODg1l^tied 
with  amazement  at  the  unprecedented  state  o( 
affairs  ;  but  at  length,  just  at  the  end  of  tllIe^ 
quarters  of  an  hour,  she  made  her  eyes  veiyrosod, 
and  ejaculated : 

'•Well,  I  never!" 

Mrs.  Atherstone  looked  up,  and  her  cNBteo- 
ance,  habitually  hard  through  long  dne  of 
kindlier  emotion,  began  to  soften. 

••  Well,  my  poor  old  Susan,"  she  said,  "iWj 
the  matter?" 

The  old  servant  stared  stolidly,  and  wiped  k 
eyes  with  her  apron.  She  had  not  realized  fiSy 
the  cause  of  disturbance. 

••  Poor  old  thing  !  "  thought  Mrs.  Athcrstooc, 
smoothing  one  of  the  old  black  dresses  io  the 
trunk.  "  She  is  slow,  sure,  and  reotentive  is 
everything.  There  is  more  grief  in  ber  than  she 
knows  as  yet.  Strange  that  she  should  care 
about  me  so  much.  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  an 
friendless, and  queer  like  herself— no  matter  hot 

I  became  so.  And  perhaps "  (here  she  pausrf 

and  gave  a  sharp  tug  at  a  petticoat  to  make  itBt 
flat  in  the  trunk)  "  perhaps  it  is  because  I  have 
the  stronger  will ;  and  that  gives  her  a  feeling  i 
dependence,  and  so  it  makes  her  fond  of  me,a2]i 
faithful,  like  a  pet  dog." 

'*  Look  here,"  she  said,  rising  from  her  haods 
and  knees,  "  X  am  afraid  these  old  trunks  wil 
never  do," 

The  old  servant  looked  at  the  trunk,  tba  at 
her  mistress,  and  then  upwards  into  space,  «itk 
an  expression  half  appeahng,  half  reseotftiL  The 
old  trunk  had  been  an  old  Mend,  a  mttecoo' 
panion  of  her  hazy  musings,  for  many  a  Wof 
year,  as  it  lay  in  a  comer  of  the  little  roem  ite 
she  sat  and  stitched. 

'*  Well,  'm."  said  she,  "  I'm  sure  I  can't* 
nothing  the  matter  with  it.  It's  been  aj* 
trunk  these  many  years,  it  has."  ^ 

'*  Yes ;  but  you  see  travelling  b  different  !«•> 
said  Mrs.  Atherstone. 

"  Which  I  hear  them  nasty  things  a  rattS^ 
away  of  a  night,  a  killing  everybody  as  go^  If 
them.  And  it  went  right  trough  John  Huggos*! 
garden— the  son  of  old  John  Huggins,  ^^^ 
used  to  live  up  by  Plaxley  Mill.  Which  they  » 
use  to  say  as  a  Englishman's  house  were  bii 
castle,  as  nobody  can  say  now,  when  they  can  tan 
a  poor  man's  cottage  away  like  that.  ^^J^ 
to  say  as  he  could  go  somewheres  else !  Wift 
in  course  he  could.  But  what's  that  when  70* 
have  lived  in  the  same  place,  man  andboytW 
sixty  years,  and  your  father  and  giandfatber  tfc^ 
you  ?— which  Sir  Roger  wouldn't  ncvei  wj 
turned  him  out,  not  he,  and  tried  hard  to  gpt  ttj 
line  turned.  I  hate  the  sight  of  them,  ^  <^»  Jjj 
you'll  never  come  back  again  if  you  go  off  in  » 
way— never." 

'  She  will  make  me  cry,  the  pathetfc  <^  oer 
ture,  if  I  let  her  go  on  in  that  way,"  thought » 
Atherstone ;  *' and  I  don't  want  to  do  **j!. 2 
can't  have  lived  more  than  half  a  century  **** 
faithful  companion,  at  the  comer  of  four  ng 
quented  roads,  without  growing  at  ^^"^  **J2 
of  her  as.  she  is  of  the  old  trunk. •  She  »pJJ 
than  the  old  trunk ;  for  the  trunk  has  do  m  ^ 
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she  has,  and  has  exercised  it  well— I  wish  I  could 
feel  sure  that  I  have  done  the  same." 

"  But  I  have  tried  to  do  my  best/'  suggested 
the  devil,  making  the  words  appear  to  come  quite 
laturally  out  of  her  thoughts,  yet  not  so  as  to 
uitkff^  herself.  This  questioo  was  becoming 
ibiquitously  obtrusive.  Who  would  have  expected 
t  to  turn  up  out  of  such  a  conversation  as  that  ? 
)he  took  refuge  in  action  and  the  limited  indul- 
gence of  natural  feeling. 

"You  dear  old  thing/'  she  said»  *'  I  mean  to 
:ome  back  again.  Don't  be  afraid.  There  is  no 
sore  danger  in  travelling  so  than  in  any  other 
ny,  I  don't  say  that  I  like  it ;  but  it  can't  be 
idped.  I  shall  not  be  away  long — a  few  weeks 
ttiy,  Idaresay.  But  you  must  have  some  one  to 
ceep  you  company  while  I  am  away." 

The  okl  woman  shook  her  head  at  this  proposal, 
uving  grave  doubts  as  to  the  chances  of  pleasant 
otercourse  between  herself  and  any  one  brought 

0  to  keep  her  company. 

"Perhaps  you  would  rather  not  have  anyone 
lere?"  said  Mrs.  Atherstone.  •*  Well,  then,  do 
IS  you  like.  After  all,  you  will  have  as  much 
Kotection  as  we  have  always  had.  But  I  don't 
iuite— " 

"Oh!  it's  all  right  m,"  interrupted  the  old 
wman.  '*  There's  the  man  as  always  sleeps  in 
ihe  pantry.  And  as  to  the  day  time— why,  there's 
he  old  blunderbuss.  And  I'd  use  it,  too— that  I 
vould,  if  I  was  to  catch  a  fellow  a-croaping  about 
orob  the  house.  But  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  go/' 

"Don't  be  afraid  about  me.  I  shall  set  on 
Wwell/'  said  Mrs.  Atherstone.  "  But  1  want 
rod  to  do  a  commission  for  me.  You  must  see  if 
fOQcanget  a  light  cart  to  take  you  into  Lyneham, 
lad  bnog  back  a  large  portmanteau.  Go  at 
(Mice,  please,  for  I  must  finish  my  packing  to- 
fight  Stay,  while  I  give  you  the  money  to  pay 
or  it  I  suppose  five  pounds  will  be  enough ;  but, 
^rhaps,  I  had  better  give  you  two  five-pound 
otesr-and  you  may  get  me  a  carpet-bag,  or  some 
ther  small  thin^  of  the  kind." 
She  went  into  the  sitting-room,  took  the  notes 
ut  of  a  drawer  in  the  bureau,  and  returning,  gave 
lem  to  the  old  servant,  who  went  off  to  do  her  com- 
lission  without  hesitating  in  her  obedience.  Only 
ft  she  opened  the  door  she  was  heard  to  mutter : 
'*  Which  it  ts  too  good  a  trunk  to  be  knocked 
^ut  on  them  nasty  railroads  as  goes  through 

topic's  gardens,  and " 

The  shutting  of  the  door  broke  off  the  remainder 

1  the  sentence,  and  Mrs.  Atherstone  took  it  up 
I  her  own  thoughts. 

"You  poor  old  trunk/'  saicl  she,  addressing  it 
»  if  it  were  alive.  •*  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  for 
)u  have  i>evcr  done  me  any  harm,  and  I  have 
'ver  done  any  harm  to  you ;  and  in  this  kind  of 
Ubate  seclusion  in  the  world,  one's  affections 
ow  downwards,  twining  themselves  loosely  round 
ttural  objects.  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  Half-past 
even.  Four  miles  to  Lyneham.  If  she  gets  the 
xt  she  will  be  back  by  two,  I  suppose.  I  must 
ite  this  thing  now,  and  then  pack,  and  be  off 
'  the  first  train  in  the  morning.  Let  roe  see— 
len  is  the  train?  Half-past  eight?  I  must 
ilk  to  the  station  and  ask,  as  soon  as  I  have 
ished  writing." 

{To  be  con/iftued.) 


WEDDINGS  &  THEIR    ASSOCIATIONS. 


{OR  so  far,  in  this  world,  there  is  no 
cessation  to  the  occasions  of  marry- 
ing and  giving  in  marriage,  aiKi,  no 
doubt,  our  fair  readers  look  upon 
such  opportunities  with  a  spirit  of 
interest  which  would  do  honour  to  more  primitive 
ages.  We  never  knew  any  lady  who  has  not 
gone  a  shopping  with  the  most  earnest  zest  when- 
ever she  was  destined  to  appear  at  a  wedding 
dijeuner,  and  we  must  add  also,  that  we  never 
knew  one  who  was  free  from  a  flutter  of  excitement 
as  to  how  such  a  transaction  would  go  off.  Until 
the  bride  has  stepped  into  her  carriage  with  the 
happy  man,  whirled  off  from  a  railway  station,  or 
steamed  away  in  a  packet-boat,  the  mental 
organisation  of  the  most  staid  of  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  bridal  friendly  circle  has  been  ever  a 
victim  to  visions  of  tulle  d'illusion,  orange  blos- 
soms, white  lace,  and  splendid  settlements, 
to  an  extent  positively  alarming  to  contemplate. 
We  must  admit  in  our  own  person  to  have 
attempted— vainly  attempted— upon  a  few  occa- 
sions to  combat  the  flutter  to  which  we  refer, 
and  awe  it  down  by  the  dignity  of  our 
mortal  manhood,  and  we  must  confess  our 
utter  discomfiture  in  every  such  attempt.  White 
lace  and  female  excitement  have  been  at  all 
such  times  triumphant,  and  some  of  us  have 
paid  the  penalty  when  we  have  paid  for  a  bonnet, 
a  cloak,  or  a  pair  of  bracelets,  as  a  peace  offer- 
ing specially  designed  for  the  adornment  of  our 
decidedly  better  half  at  the  ceremony.  At  such 
times,  probably,  we  have  privately  sought  con- 
solation from  the  contemplation  of  the  reduction 
in  our  fiinds,  by  contemplating  the  systems  of  con- 
ducting marriage  formula  over  the  world,  and  now 
place  the  result  before  our  readers. 

In  the  Jewish  tribes  the  candidates  for  matri- 
mony were  betrothed  before  the  elders  or  the 
governors  of  the  place,  at  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father.  It  is  asserted  by  Jewish  writers  that  after 
the  espousals  the  bride  remained  during  ten 
months  at  least  in  her  parents'  house,  in  order  to 
make  suitable  preparations  for  her  marriage  cere- 
monyj  This  period  past,  the  wedding  was  cele- 
brated by  a  feast  of  seven  days*  The  bride  was 
adorned  on  the  occision  with  as  much  care  and 
elegance  as  could  be  afforded  by  her  station  in 
life,  and  a  nuptial  crown  was  placed  upon  her  head. 
A  curious  difference  existed  between  the  Israelite 
mode  of  holding  the  festival  and  the  modem.  At 
the  ancient  marriage  feast  of  the  Jews,  the  bride- 
groom and  his  party  feasted  in  one  apartment, 
whilst  the  bride  and  her  companions  enjoyed 
themselves  in  another.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
seven  the  bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom*5«  father.  The  procession  usually  set 
off  in  the  evening  with  great  ceremony.  The 
bridegroom  was  clothed  with  a  marriage  robe  and 
crown,  and  the  bride  was  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  veil.  Each  of  them  was  accompanied 
by  his  or  her  companions  marshalled  in  a  distinct 
body,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  siiiging 
songs  composed  for  the  occasion.  The  maidens - 
who  accompanied  the  bride  wore  veils  which  com- 
pletely concealed  their  features.  As  they  passed 
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aloDg  the  way  which  led  to  the  bridegroom's 
house,  their  path  was  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
torches  placed  at  intervals  to  shine  upon  their 
path.  At  the  bridegroom's  house  his  female 
relatives  and  friends,  invited  for  the  occasion, 
come  forth  to  meet  them.  They  also  waved 
torches  or  bore  lamps  as  they  moved  forward. 
Having  met  the  bridal  party,  they  joined  their 
ranks  and  accompanied  them  to  the  residence. 
Upon  their  entrance  the  doors  were  shut,  and  no 
other  guests  admitted  to  the  marriage  supper  and 
its  accompanying  festivity.  ^ 

The  modem  Jews  considerablv  differ  in  their 
ceremonial  of  marriage,  from  tneir  forefathers. 
The  bride  is  accompanied  to  the  place  of  cele- 
bration by  her  female  friends,  and  the  bridegroom 
by  his  male  friends.  The  companv  is  auways 
large,  as  unless  ten  men  are  present  the  ceremony 
is  null  and  void.  When  the  marriage  it  about 
to  be  solemnised,  a  canopy  of  velvet  is  brought 
into  the  room,  and  extended  on  four  posts.  The 
bride  is  led  beneath  this  canopy  by  two  females, 
the  bridemom  by  two  men.  Those  are  gener- 
ally the  female  and  male  parents  of  each,  if 
living ;  if  not,  the  nearest  kindred  perform  this 
dutv.  The  celebrant  then  takes  a  glass  of  wine ; 
and  having  recited  a  formulary  prayer,  offers  the 

flass  to  the  bride  and  briaegroom,  who  both 
rink  of  the  wine,  after  which  the  bridegroom 
places  the  ring  on  Uie  finger  of  the  bride.  Then 
the  marriage  contract  is  read,  and  when  its  read- 
ing is  concluded,  the  person  officiating  takes 
another  glass  of  wine  and  gives  it  to  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride,  who  both  drink.  The 
empty  glass  is  then  laid  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
bride^oom  stamping  upon  it  breaks  it  to  pieces. 
This  IS  intended  to  symbolise  the  frailty  of  life. 
All  the  company  then  ciy  out,  "  Good  luck  to 
you/^*  The  ceremony  is  followed  by  alms  for 
the  poor.  After  this  ensues  the  nuptial  feast  for 
seven  days.  The  nuptial  ceremonial  of  Christi- 
anity b,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  subject  with  which 
our  readers  are  well  acquainted ;  but  the  merely 
social  forms  were  somewhat  diffierent  in  the  early 
ages  to  those  with  which  we  are  familari&ed.  Un- 
married females  in  those  times  wore  a  purple  fillet, 
which  was  unbound  before  the  rites  began;  a 
veil  was  then  thrown  over  the  bride.  The  ordi- 
nary formula  was  then  gone  through,  after  which 
the  parties  were  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
and  went  in  procession  to  their  home.  The  even- 
ing was  closed  with  a  marriage  feast,  at  which  the 
friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  present. 
Amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  marriage  was 
looked  upon  as  a  solemn  transaction.  On  the 
'day  before  its  celebration  sacrifices  were  offered. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  cut  off  a  portion  of 
their  hair  and  dedicated  it  to  the  gods.  To 
wards  the  evening  of  the  day  of  marriage  the 
bride  was  conducted  from  the  residence  of  her 
father  to  that  of  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by 
the  bridegroom  and  a  companion,  whom  he 
selected  for  the  occasion.  Crowds  of  attendants 
marched  in  procession,  carrying  lighted  torches 
and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  hailed  the  bridal 
party  as  it  moved  along.  The  bride  was  veiled, 
and  she  as  well  as  the*  bridegroom  wore  a  chaplet 
on  her  head.  As  the  parties  entered  the  house 
which  was  to  be  their  residence,  confections  were 


showered  over  their  heads,  to  indicate  i 
abundance  of  all  good  things  n^gfat  tm  a« 
them.  The  marriage  was  not  celdnted  If 
civil  or  religious  rite.  A  nuptial  feast  vai  k 
in  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  at  wfaidi  ki 
men  and  women  were  present,  seated  it  dft 
ent  Ubles.  The  epithalamium  or  nnpdal  Ip 
was  then  sung,  and  the  ceremonies  we  on 
On  the  foUowmg  day  it  was  custoonjkai 
friends  of  the  parties  to  send  pretcMs  to  A( 
wedded  psur. 

The  custom  of  a  Roman  marriage  &Mi 
many  respects  from  the  Grecian  modt  Ih 
wedding  day  was  never  fixed  without  conril 
the  auspices.  Certain  days  were  always  vA 
as  being  unlucky.  When  those  diffioiltiaw 
arranged,  on  the  occasion  of  the  maniigel 
bride  wore  a  loag  white  robe  adoned  vift 
purple  fringe,  or  with  ribbons,  a  girdle  ns  «| 
arocnd  the  waist,  whilst  a  veil  of  a  brisbt  yd 
colour  was  thrown  over  the  head,  and  dMCj 
the  same  colour  were  worn  upon  the  feet  W 
dressing,  the  hair  of  the  bride  was  divided ! 
the  point  of  a  spear.  No  religious  ceremonfi 
used  upon  the  occasion.  In  the  evening  thei 
was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  hinbi 
carrving  in  her  hand  a  distaff  and  a  q^^ 
wool.  Three  boys  accompanied  her  dreMfl 
the  praetexta,  one  bearing  a  torch  before  ber,l 
the  other  two  walking  by  her  side.  'Hiepiil 
sion  was  also  attended  by  a  large  coinpanfW 
friends  both  of  bride  and  bridegroom.  On  m 
ing  the  house,  the  entrance  of  which  wai  cj 
mented  with  flowers,  the  utmost  carewaiM 
that  the  bride  should  not  strike  against  the  Ol 
hold,  which  would  be  an  unlucky  omen.  Xo: 
vent  this  she  was  carried  into  the  hooie. 
entering,  however,  she  wound  a  porticmcl 
around  the  door-posts  aiul  an<nnted  thea 
lard,  after  which  the  bridegroom  met  her 
and  water,  which  she  was  required  to  toad 
then  advanced  and  took  her  seat  upon  t< 
skin  spread  for  the  purpose,  after  wmchthr 
of  the  house  were  formally  handed  to  » 
marriage  feast  terminated  the  proceeding*- 

Amongsttheancient  ScandinaviansthesH 
ceremony  consisted  in  feasting  chiefly.  The 
groom  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  ■ 
and  also  that  of  her  parents,  aiyointed  tbe 
and  having  assembled  his  relatives  and 
sent  some  of  them  to  receive  the  bride  nw» 
father.  On  those  occasions  the  dowry  wni 
given.  The  father  of  the  bride  then  accaaj* 
her  and'  the  bridegroom's  party  to  his  Im«^' 
there  formally  gave  her  into  his  hands.  J 
this  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sat  ^^"^^ 
with  their  guests,  who  drank  tiieirhttO* 
toasted  the  gods  and  heroes  in  Valhaua,  • 
draughts  of  the  ^'r'of  the  fierce  VilfflJJv, 
bride's  friends  then  took  her  up  on  their  wm 
and  bore  her  around  the  compartment— •■ 
of  esteem  amongst  the  Goths.  The  hosbiwi 
presented  the  wife  with  a  pair  of  «"■" 
plough,  a  harnessed  horse,  a  shield,  a  lantf 
a  sword.  "  This,"  says  Tacitus,  •*  was  ^m 
that  she  should  not  lead  an  idle  »^f^ 
life,  but  was  to  become  a  i>artaker  ^^JJ" 
labours  and  a  companion  in  danger,  aatfr 
sharing  with  him  the  lot  of  peace  or  war. 
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ttes  also  that  "  the  women  on  their  parts  gave 
em  some  arms ;  this  was  the  sacred  bond  of 
eir  union,  these  their  mystic  rites,  and  these  the 
sties  who  presided  over  their  marriage."  The 
ked  ozen>  the  caparisoned  horse,  and  the  arms, 
1  served  to  instruct  the  women  how  they  were 
kad  their  lives,  and  how,  perhaps,  life  might 
terminated.  The  arms  were  to  be  carefully 
eserved,  and,  being  ennobled  by  the  use  the 
sband  made  of  them,  were  to  be  consi^ed  as 
rtioos  for  the  daughters,  and  to  be  handed 
WD  to  posterity. 

Those  modem  nations  which  are  still  darkened 
'  heathenism  have  some  very  peculiar  and  in- 
iestiog  ceremonies  upon  the  nuptial  occasion 
i  Japan,  after  the  preliminary  choice  has  been 
m  by  the  bride,  and  the  wedding  day  fixed,  an 
keOigent  female  servant,  of  the  second  class,  is 
l(to  the  house  of  the  bride  to  attend  her ;  and 
^^ther  of  the  bride»  having  invited  all  his  kins- 
li  entertains  them    previous    to  the   bride's 

Eure ;  the  bridal  party  sets  out  in  litters, 
in  that  country  norimons.  A  mediator  or 
^between,"  being  always  the  originator  of  a 
nia^e  in  Japan,  precedes  them  to  the  house  of 
I  bridegroom.  His  wife  occupies  tiie  first  of 
I  norimons  or  litters,  then  the  bride,  then  the 
oe^s  mother,  and  finally  her  fother,  constitute 
(train.  The  bride  is  dressed  in  white,  the 
^ese  mourning  colour,  to  signify  that  thence- 
Vi  she  is  dead  to  her  parents.  At  the  right 
Bd  of  the  entrance  to  the  bridegroom's  resi- 
sce  is  stationed  an  old  woman,  having  a  mortar 
Btuoing  some  rice  cakes,  and  on  the  left  is  an 
i  man  furnished  out  in  the  same  manner, 
tei  the  bride's  litter  mak^s  its  appearance 
Sf  b^  to  pound  their  mortars  vigorously,  the 
m  ejacolatmg,  at  each  blow,  "  a  thousand 
BsT'the  woman  exclaiming,  just  as  often, 
eo  tboojfand ! " — thus  alluding  to  the  supposed 
8s  of  life  of  the  tortoise  and  the  crane,  and 
okiog  them  for  the  bride.  As  the  litter  passes 
*eep  those  personages,  the  man  pours  his 
^  into  the  mortar  of  his  female  companion, 
I  both  pound  vigorously  together.  What  is 
}  pounded  is  maae  again  into  two  cakes,  which 
given  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  apart- 
it  where  the  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated. 
thin  the  passage  of  the  house  the  litter  is  met 
the  bridegroom,  who  stands  in  his  dress  of 
^ony  ready  to  receive  it.  There  is  seated  in 
same  room  a  woman  with  a  lantern,  and 
^1  others  behind  her.  It  was  by  the  light  of 
I^Untem  that  the  bridegroom  first  saw  his 
R,  and  if  he  feels  dissatisfied  with  her  appear- 
e  now,  he  can  exercise  his  right  of  prevent- 
the  ceremony  from  being  performed.  The 
«» on  seeing  Uie  bridegroom,  reaches  to  him 
mall  bajg,  through  the  front  window  of  her 
r»  containing  a  small  image  of  metal,  used  as 
^ulet,  and  he  hands  it  to  the  female  servant, 
takes  it  to  the  wedding  apartment  and  hangs 
P*  The  bride  is  then  led  to  her  apartment, 
lantern-bearer  preceding  her.  The  rest  of 
ceremony  is  very  strange.  The  mediator,  his 
f  the  bnde  ana  bridegroom,  are  assembled 
ther  in  the  same  apartment,  to  which  no  one 
18  admitted.  Two  young  girls,  one  of  whom 
lUed  the  male  and  the  other  the  female  butter- 


fly, from  emblems  upon  wine-jugs  which  they 
carry,  pour  out  wine  into  one  of  three  bowls  whicn 
are  placed  each  upon  the  other.  The  bride  takes 
the  uppermost,  holds  it  in  both  her  hands,  and 
sips  a  little  of  the  wine  in  it  three  several  times,  and 
then  hands  it  to  the  bridegroom.  He  drinks 
three  times  in  like  manner,  puts  the  bowl  under 
the  third,  takes  up  the  second,  hands  it  to  be 
filled,  and,  drinking  out  of  it  three  times,  presents 
it  to  the  bride,  who  performs  the  same  ceremony, 
and  puts  the  second  bowl  under  the  third,  takes  it  up, 
and,  after  holding  it  to  be  filled,  begins  the  same 
formula  as  before,  and  giving  it  to  the  bridegroom, 
he  drinks  and  places  the  bowl  under  the  first ; 
this  concludes  the  ceremony.  The  relatives  are 
informed  that  the  marriage  is  celebrated,  and  join 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  for  the  wedding  feast. 

In  Mada|^car,  when  the  choice  is  made,  and 
the  prelimmaries  arranged,  a  lucky  day  is  fixed 
by  a  soothsayer,  and  the  relatives  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  meet  at  the  houses  of  the  respective 
parties.  All  are  attired  in  their  best  apparel,  and 
decorated  with  their  gayest  ornaments.  At  the 
appointed  hour  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  bride- 

froom  accompany  him  to  the  house  of  the  bride, 
hose  receive  the  dowry,  which  being  settled,  he 
is  received  by  the  bride  as  her  future  husband. 
They  eat  together,  and  are  recognised  by  the 
senior  members  of  the  family  as  husband  and 
wife ;  a  benediction  is  pronounced  upon  them, 
and  a  prayer  offered  to  God  that  they  may  have 
a  numerous  ofEspring,  abundance  of  cattle,  many 
slaves,  great  wealth,  and  increase  the  honour  of 
their  reroective  £aimilies.  They  then  repair  to  the 
house  ox  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  again  eat  together,  when  similar 
benedictions  are  pronounced  by  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  or  the  head  man  of  the  village, 
who  is  usually  mvited  to  attend  the  ceremony. 
The  nuptial  l)ond  is  in  some  instances  now  re- 
garded as  complete;  general  feasting  ensues, 
after  which  the  parties  return  to  their  respective 
homes,  and  the  newly-married  couple  to  the 
residence  prepared  for  them. 

In  the  bouth  Sea  Islands  the  marriage  cere- 
mony is  a  curious  proceeding,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Williams  in  his  *'  Researches."  He  ^ves  a 
very  life-like  account  of  an  instance  at  which  he 
was  present :  "A  group  of  women  seated  under 
the  snade  of  a  noble  tree,  which  stood  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  house,  chaunted,  in  a  pleasing 
and  lively  air,  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  chieftain 
and  his  ancestors ;  and  opposite  to  them,  beneath 
the  spreading  branches  of  a  bread-fruit  tree,  sat 
the  newly-purchased  bride,  a  tall  and  beautiful 
young  woman,  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  Her 
dress  was  a  fine  mat,  fastened  around  the  waist 
reaching  nearly  to  her  ankles,  while  a  wreath  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  ingeniously  and  tastefully  en- 
twined, decorated  h«r  brow.  The  upper  part  of 
her  person  was  anointed  with  sweet-scented 
cocoa-nut  oil,  and  tinged  partially  with  a  rouge 
prepared  from  the  turmeric  root,  and  round  her 
neck  were  two  rows  of  lar^e  blue  beads.  Her 
whole  deportment  was  pleasmgly  modest.  While 
listening  to  the  chaunters,  ana  looking  upon  the 
novel  scene  before  us,  our  attention  was  attracted 
by  another  company  of  women  who  were  following 
each  other  in  single  file,  and  chaunting,  as  they 
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came,  the  praises  of  their  chief.  Sitting  down 
with  the  company  which  preceded  them,  they 
united  in  one  general  chorus,  which  appeared  to 
be  in  praise  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  progenitors. 
This  ended,  a  dance,  in  honour  of  the  marriage, 
was  commenced,  which  was  considered  one  of 
their  grandest  exhibitions,  and  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  people.    The  performers  were  four 

Joung  women,  all  daughters  of  chiefs  of  the 
ighest  rank,  who  took  their  stations  at  right 
angles  on  the  fine  mats  with  which  the  dancing- 
house  was  spread,  and  then  interchanged  posi- 
tions with  slow  and  graceful  movements  both  of 
the  hands  and  feet,  while  the  bride  recited  some 
of  the  mighty  doings  of  her  forefathers."  Such 
is  the  mamage  ceremonial  down  by  the  lone 
Pacific.  The  bride  is  bought  and  paid  for  there, 
80  that  a  numerous  family  of  girl^  is  a  valuable 
stock-in-trade  to  the  avaricious  savage  who  pos- 
sesses them.  There  is  a  touch  of  slave  traffic 
about  it  which  divests  it  of  interest. 

Marriage  amongst  the  Hindoos,  is  conducted 
with  great  pomp  and  enormous  outlay.  It  is 
stated  that  a  parent  will  often  expend  his  whole 
fortune  on  a  marriage  entertainment,  and  pass 
the  rest  of  his  days  m  the  most  pitiable  destitu- 
tion. The  nuptial  ceremonies  continue  during 
many  days.  The  wedding  dinner  is  given  to  an 
immense  number  of  guests,  and  if  the  entertainers 
be  rich,  is  extremely  magnificent.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion only,  the  bride  sits  down  to  partake  with 
her  husband,  of  the  luxuries  provided ;  indeed 
both  eat  out  of  the  same  plates.  This,  however, 
is  the  only  time  in  her  life  that  the  wife  is  allowed 
such  a  privilege  ;  henceforward  she  never  sits 
down  to  a  meal  with  her  husband.  Even  at  the 
nuptial  feast,  she  eats  what  he  leaves  unless  she 
be  too  much  of  an  infant— for  females  are  married 
in  Hindoostan  at  ten  or  twelve  years  old —to  be 
sensible  of  the  honour  done  her.  Some  sacrifices 
being  made  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  a  pro- 
cession is  made  through  the  town  or  village.  It 
commonly  takes  place  at  night,  the  streets  bril- 
liantly illuminated  with  innumerable  torches.  The 
mamed  pair  are  seated  in  the  same  palanquin 
facing  each  other.  They  are  magnificently 
arrayed  in  brocaded  silks  and  velvets,  adorned 
with  jewels  presented  them  by  their  parents ;  if 
their  parents  are  unable  to  make  such  presents, 
the  gems  are  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  Before 
the  palanquin  marches  a  band  of  musicians  who 
drown  every  other  sound  in  the  braying  of  horns, 
the  clamour  of  drums,  pipes  and  cymbols.  As  the 
procession  moves  onwards,  the  finends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  come  out  of  their 
houses  to  express  their  congratulations  as  they 
pass,  offering  them  presents,  for  which,  however, 
they  expect  a  more  than  adequate  return. 

Like  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese  incur  large  ex- 
pense in  celebrating  marriages.  The  bride, 
locked  up  in  a  red  gilt  sedan,  borne  by  four  men, 
usually  followed  by  a  train  of  friends  gaily 
dressed,  accompanied  by  music,  and  bearing 
banners,  is  carried  by  night  to  the  house  of  the 
bndegroom.  Here  the  parties  pledge  each  other 
in  a  cup  of  wine,  and  together  worship  the  ances- 
tral tablets,  together  with  prostrating  themselves 
before  the  parents  of  the  bndegroom.  This  done, 
the  Celestials  are  held  to  be  formally  united. 


In  these  details,  our  readers  have  the  descnp- 
tion  of  most  of  the  ceremonies  b^  which  mairiafc 
has  been,  or  is  at  present  instituted.  Froo 
London  Bridge  to  the  South  Sea  territories  i: 
seems  to  be  an  interesting  occanon  totke£ur 
sex,  of  which  they  take  the  utmost  adnota^ 
We  confess,  after  all,  to  a  leaning  to  the  ^ 
cheer  and  other  etceteras  on  such  occasioBs,  aod 
conclude  our  jottings 'by  professing  ourpRfcnoce 
for  them  even  at  the  cost  of  being  amerceifartbe 
same  on  the  next  possible  opportunity. 


A  VICTIM  TO   ADVICE; 

OR,  FOR  WANT  OF  SOMETHING  TO  DO. 


[Y  unfortunate  friend  Phil  Darey,  l«^ 
since  dead,  was  loved  and  respected 
by  everybody,  perhaps  becanse  be 
did  evenrthing  that  everybody  wisM 
him  to  do.  He  once  had  a  snall^ 
very  small— independence,  and  had  lived  a  lifeol 
ease  ever  since  he  left  "  Old  Trinity."  now  sod 
seven  or  eight  years,  until  at  len^  the  Ion  J 
strong  liquors,  and  the  intoxicatmg  charms  i 
society  deprived  him  of  all  he  possessed.  He  m 
nothing  to  do,  and  his  friends  have  been  beard  a 
say  how  remarkably  well  he  did  it,  so  vdL  h 
short,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  do  aoytlna| 
else.  This  negative  mode  of  employmeDt,  bov 
ever,  proved  very  unprofitable  in  the  end,  and  pM 
Phil  was  fain  to  resort  to  his  friends  fcr  assist 
ance ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  thef  voe  dI 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  doctzbe  i 
''moral  obligations"  to  recognise  the  prisd{ik 
that,  because  they  had  been  willing  to  aoce^ 
favours  from  him,  they  should  be  equaDr  i^ 
to  grant  him  favours  in  return.  He  had  t^ 
his  brains  to  such  an  extent,  withont  ai^  o^ 
able  result,  that  at  length  he  began  tothakk* 
longer  had  any  brains  to  puzzle,  and  betngreW 
to  extremities,  he  meditated  a  trip  to  AisenaV 
one  of  the  colonies,  where  some  people  '^ 


.  Ralph 
or  affected  to  take,  a  warm  interest  in  his 

**  I  am  quite  weary,"  said  Phil,  "of  thisjjj 
carious  state  of  lodging-house  existence,  for^w 
out  money  or  employment,  I  am  as  t  tortk  Ji 
the  broad  of  its  back.  There's  notfaiog ttbj 
done  here,  for  no  one  will  employ  me.  I  ^ 
be  off  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  bid  good  daf  t»  V 
miseries  and  mysteries  of  my  present  life.' 

*'  Pooh,  pooh !  my  dear  Phil,"  sM  W 
"  don't  talk  like  that.  Fortune  is  at  the  be*  J« 
a  fickle  goddess,  and  as  often  chao^  * 
favourites  as  a  nation  does  its  ministers.  Tv 
my  advice,  old  fellow,  and  stay  where  yot  « 
and  I'll  tell  you  how  you  may  jump  oct  afj* 
present  chrysalis  state,  and  become  a  batteilf* 
the  choicest  tints."  ^^ 

"Well,  let  me  hear  it,"  repHed  PW1;*|J 
don't  lead  me  into  any  rash  specuUtioa  wp 
may  in  turn  lead  me  to  ruin."  ,■ 

•'  Nonsense,  my  dear  boy,"  rejoined  R*^^ 
only  want  to  lead  you  to  the  altar,  not  to  "^"r*!! 
forbid,  Phil.  Be  advised  in  time.  Get  B«nie<L  J  • 
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introduce  you  to  a  girl  who  is  well  qualified  to 
make  an  excellent  and  affectionate  wife,  for  she 
has  plenty  of  money  and  very  little  beauty." 

Now,  amongst  the  various  schemes  which  Phil 
Darcy  had  conceived  for  the  improvement  of  his 
fortune,  the  idea  of  matrimony  had  not  once  en- 
tered his  head :  but  he  was  never  too  proud  to 
take  advice,  and  he  immediately  yielded  to  the 
suggestion  proffered  to  him. 

The  preliminaries  —  introduction,  etc.,  were 
speedily  arranged  through  the  dexterous  con- 
trivaaces  of  Massey,  and  in  ^e  course  of  a  few 
days  Phil  was  received  as  a  visitor  at  the  house 
ofthe  young  lady's  parents.  He  was  not  devoid 
of  natural  gifts,  and  so  well  did  he  display  them 
before  the  fair  damsel  whose  fortune  he  wished  to 
make  his  own,  that  in  less  than  four  weeks  he  was 
ber  accepted  suitor.  Miss  Flora  Henderson  was 
certainly  not  handsome,  nor  was  she  very  young, 
but  her  manners  were  good,  she  was  well  in- 
fermed,  a  decent  player  and  singer  and  she  pos- 
sessed a  head  of  golden  hair  which  was  always 
BO  beautifully  arranged  that  any  fashionable 
coiffeur  would  have  been  proud  to  exhibit  it  in  his 
window.  Now  golden  hair  was  in  the  eyes  of 
Phil  Darcy  a  most  charming  ornament,  and  as 
in  the  present  instance  it  bore  the  recommenda- 
tion of  belonging  to  a  ladv  of  fortune,  and  that 
tady  his  promised  wife,  he  looked  forward  to  being 
I  very  happy  man. 

Poor  Phil  was  not  now  in  a  position  to  keep  a 
^rse,  but  he  contrived  on  several  occasions  to 
sorrow  one,  in  order  that  he  might  raise  himself 
in  the  estimation  of  his  beloved,  whose  confiding 
fisposition,  he  was  quite  sure,  would  never  allow 
her  to  doubt  that  the  animal  was  his  own,  and 
litt  though  not  least,  he  was  an  excellent  horse- 
nan.  One  fine  morning  Phil  proposed  to  Mr. 
Beoderson  that  Flora  should  take  a  ride  with  him, 
W  Henderson  owned  a  horse  and  Flora  was  the 
proprietress  of  a  habit.  The  matter  was  soon 
iffaoged,  and  though  Flora  was  not  accustomed 

0  ride  much,  the  young  people  were  soon  among 
bedashing  equestrians  in  the  park,  Phil  thinking 
tow  delightful  it  would  be  when  he  and  his  wife 
vonid  disport  themselves  on  their  own  chargers, 
md  she  meditating  upon  hej  good  fortune  in  hav- 
Qg  gained  so  promising  a  husband.  Suddenly, 
be  horse  which  Miss  Henderson  rode  made  a 
•ound  forward,  and  whilst  that  young  lady  was 
ndeavouring  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
ccentric  movement,  he  began  to  indulge  in 
irious  gymnastic  exercises,  which,  though  ap- 
ttrently  very  agreeable  to  himself,  were  extremely 
langerous  to  his  rider.  Phil  seized  the  horse's 
fidle,  but  not  in  time  to  avoid  the  shocking 
atastrophe  that  ensued.  The  elegant  Flora, 
eiog  unused  to  riding,  and,  of  course,  not  accus- 
>Q)ed  tc  such  capers  as  I  have  described,  was 
nable  to  maintain  her  seat,  and  in  the  violence 
Uhe  shock  which  disturbed  her  equilibrium,  her 

at  fell  off and  oh,  horrible  to  relate !  her  head 

f  golden  hair  fell  with  it,  revealing  to  the 
stonished  Phil  a  stinted  growth  of— '*  carrots  " 
he  dreadful  word  must  out,  however  displeasing 
>  our  lady  readers),  which  would,  doubtless,  have 
Jone  forth  in  rich  luxuriance,  had  they  not  been 
Sjprived  of  their  fair  proportions  I 

1  shall,  or  must,  throw  a  veil  over  Miss  Hender- 


son and  the  scene  which  followed  between  that 
young  lady  and  the  bewildered  Darcy.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  having  been  deceived  in  one  instance, 
Phil  began  to  fear  he  might  be  so  in  another 
and,  therefore,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  make 
some  minute  inquiries  respecting  her  "  fortune," 
which,  together  with  the  lovely  golden  hair  alluded 
to,  constituted  the  attraction  of  Miss  Flora 
Henderson.  The  result  of  those  inquiries  was, 
that  the  fortune  proved  to  be  no  more  a  reality 
than  the  hair ;  and  thus  was  poor  Phil  Darcy's 
disappointment  complete.  He  had  innocently 
thought  to  improve  his  hapless  condition;  and 
whether  he  did  so  or  not  will  be  gathered  from  a 
brief  conversation  which  took  place  between  him- 
self and  Ralph  Massey,  about  a  month  after  the 
accident  in  the  park. 

''  Here's  a  nice  predicament  you  have  brought 
me  into!  "  exclaimed  Darcy,  as  he  entered  his 
friend's  apartment.  "  I'm  a  victim  to  your  con- 
founded advice." 

"What's  the  matter,  now?"  said  the  astonished 
Massey.  "  I  thought  I  had  given  you  advice  which 
any  man  ought  to  be  gratehil  for ;  I  not  only  per- 
suaded you  to  marry,  but  I  introduced  you  to  ayoung 
lady  of  good  connections  and  large  property." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  deluded  Darcy,  scarcely 
able  to  control  his  indignation,  "a  lady  whose 
^operty  might  be  purchased  at  any  wig-makers 
in  London  for  five  pounds  or  less." 

Massey  was  about  to  seek  an  explanation  of 
his  mysterious  speech,  but  Darcy  shocked  him  by 
exclaiming : 

"Ask  no  questions,  Ralph,  but  be  satisfied 
with  what  I  tell  you.  All  I  need  say  is,  that  I 
have  become  the  victim  of  your  gratuitous  advice, 
and  that,  instead  of  being  the  husband  of  a  lady 
of  fortune,  I  am  the  defendant  in  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage  I  " 

The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  poor  Darcy,  the 
would-be-husband,  was  mulcted  in  heavy  damages; 
and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  paid  the 
debt  of  nature  without  paying  the  penalty  of  his 
matrimonial  defalcations. 

There  is,  moreover,  strong  ground  for  supposing 
that,  in  his  determination  to  avenge  himself  upon 
the  gentler  sex,  he  afterwards  gave  gratuitously, 
that  bold  piece  of  advice  to  any  of  his  friends 
about  to  marry—"  Don*t." 


**PARCEQUE  JE  HAIMEr* 

Sat  why  does  little  pussy  stand. 
With  tail  erect  and  looks  so  bland. 
Rubbing  herself  against  your  hand  ?— 
"  Parceque  je  Vaime, 

And  why  does  little  robin  come. 
When  winter  frosts  his  limbs  benumb, 
And  pick  from  out  your  hand  his  crumb  ? 
"  Parceque  je  Vaimey 

Why  does  your  pretty  rose  tree  grow, 

Ana  fairer  than  its  fellows  show, 

And  sweeter  odours  round  it  throw  ?— 

"  Parceque  je  l^aime.**  J.  E. 

*  Thete  Hom  wero  fngg«sted  by  tha  uiiwer  of  a  little  Frencli 
girl,  who,  when  asked,  '*  AVhy  it  your  rose  tree  so  moch  finer 
than  onn  ? "  Replied,  **'Pare*qu«  J§  I'aimt »/'— "  Because  I 
love  it."  , 
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THE  MONKEY  AND  THE  CROW. 


IN  the  jungles  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tillichemr,  in  India,  there  is  a  large 
species  of  monkey,  fr^uently  tamed  by 
the  natives ;  and  at  a  village  a  short 
distance  from  this  celebrated  seaport,  we  had  an 
evidence  of  the  remarkable  sagacity  of  this 
animal.  A  few  yards  from  the  house  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  belonged,  a  thick  pole,  at  least  thirty 
feet  high,  had  been  fixed  into  the  earth,  round 
which  was  an  iron  ring,  and  to  this  was  attached 
a  strong  chain  of  considerable  length,  fastened 
to  a  collar  round  the  monkey's  neck.  The  ring 
being  loose,  it  easily  slid  up  the  pole,  when  he 
ascended  or  descended.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  station  upon  the  top  of  the  bamboo, 
where  he  seemed  perched  as  if  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  prospect  around  him ;  this  was 
really  striking.  The  crows,  which  in  India  are 
very  abundant  and  singularly  audacious,  taking 
advantasfe  of  his  elevated  position,  had  been  in  the 
daily  habit  of  robbing  him  of  his  food,  which  was 
placed  evexy  morning  and  evening  at  the  foot  of 
the  pole.  To  this  he  had  vainly  expressed  his 
dislike  by  chattering,  and  other  indications  of  his 
displeasure  equally  ineffectual ;  nothing  that  he 
could  do  was  of  any  avail  to  scare  away  these 
unwelcome  intruders  upon  his  repasts.  He  tried 
various  modes  to  banish  them,  but  they  continued 
their  periodical  depredations.  Finding  that  he 
was  perfectly  unheeded, .  he  adopted  a  plan  of 
retribution  as  effectual  as  it  was  ingenious. 

One  momine,  when  his  tormaotors  had  been  par- 
ticularly troublesome,  he  appeared  as  if  seriously 
ifldispoted :  he  closed  his  eyes,  drooped  his  head, 
and  exhibited  various  other  symptoms  of  severe 
suffering.  No  sooner  were  his  ordinary  rations 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bamboo,  than  the  crows, 
watching  their  opportunity,  descended  in  great 
numbers,  and,  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
began  to  demolish  his  provisions.  The  monkey 
now  began  to  slide  down  the  pole  by  slow  degrees, 
as  if  the  effort  were  painful  to  him,  and  as  if  so 
overcome  by  indisposition  that  his  remaining 
strength  was  scarcely  equal  to  such  exertion. 
When  he  reached  the  ground,  he  rolled  about  for 
aome  time,  seemine  in  great  agony,  until  he  found 
himself  close  by  tne  vessel  employed  to  contain 
his  food,  which  the  crows  had  by  this  time  well 
nigh  devoured.  There  was  still,  however  some 
remaining,  which  a  solitary  bird,  enboldened  by  the 
apparent  indisposition  of  the  monkey,  advanced 
to  seize.  The  wily  creature  was  by  this  time  lying 
in  a  state  of  apparent  insensibilibr  at  the  foot  of 
the  pole,  and  close  by  the  pan.  The  moment  the 
crow  stretched  out  its  head,  and  ere  it  could 
secure  a  mouthful  of  the  interdicted  food,  the 
watchful  avenger  seized  the  depredator  by  the 
neck  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  secured  it 
from  doing  further  mishief.  He  now  began  to 
chatter  and  grin  in  a  most  refined  triumph,  whilst 
the  crows  flew  around,  cawing  in  boisterous  chime, 
as  if  deprecating  the  chastisement  about  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  their  companion.  The  monkey  con- 
tinued for  a  while  to  chatter  and  grin  in  triumphant 
mockery  of  their  distress  j  he  then  deliberately 
placed  the  captive  crow  between  his  knees,  and 


began  to  pluck  it  with  the  most  hnmoanms 
gravity.  When  he  had  completely  stripped  it, 
except  the  pinions  and  tail,  he  flung  it  into  the  air 
as  high  as  his  strength  would  permit,  and,  after 
flapping  its  wings  for  a  few  seconds,  it  feU  on  the 
ground  with  a  stunning  shock.  The  other  crows, 
which  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  a 
similar  castigation,  now  surrounded  it,  and  imme- 
diately pecked  it  to  death.  The  expression  of  joy 
on  the  animal's  countenance  was  altogether  inde- 
scribable ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  seen  this  ample 
retribution  dealt  to  the  purloiner  of  his  repast, 
than  he  ascended  the  bamboo  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
repose.  The  next  time  his  food  was  brought,  not 
a  single  crow  approached  it ;  and  I  daresaj  tiiai. 
thenceforward,  he  was  never  again  motem  b/ 
those  voracious  intruders. 


Fidelity  of  a  Lion. — The  cinmiaiiaces 
attending  the  recent  death  of  an  Americii  Boo- 
tamer,  named  Stewart,  are  really  very  toocfaiog, 
as  illustrative  of  the  sincerity  of  affection  that 
may  exist  between  man  and  beast.  Some  months 
ago,  it  is  narrated  that  an  individual— now  proved 
to  have  been  the  iion-tamer  in  question— came  to 
the  suburb  of  Romainville,  just  outside  Paris,  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  a  cottage  there.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  misanthropical  turn  of  ound,  of 
strange  ways,  and  insisted  on  unloading  lamA 
in  the  utmost  secrecy,  the  large  waggon  he 
alleged  to  contain  his  household  Mongingi.  The 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  marvdled  about 
him,  and  then  forgot  him,  for  he  was  ns^tea 
out  of  doors,  excepting  when  he  went  IB  the 
market  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  the  com* 
monest  kind  of  meat.  A  week  or  so  a^ihov- 
ever,  it  was  remarked  bv  the  gossips  oC  te 
localit]^  that  the  stranger  had  not  been  seen  k 
some  time  at  the  market  place,  and  theattenti« 
of  the  authorities  was  called  to  the  circunutuot 
The  cottage  was  forcibly  entered,  no  one  vi^ 
responding  to  the  demands  for  admissioB,  ail 
the  corpse  of  the  lion-tamer,  who  had  fallen  a 
evil  days,  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  nt^ 
over  the  remains  being  stretched  the  lifiskisbof. 
of  an  old  lion.  It  is  supposed  the  deceased  flf^ 
cumbed  to  an  apopletic  stroke,  and  that  tfaeftifr 
ful  lion  lay  calmly  down  to  die  of  grief  and  taf 
by  the  side  of  its  master. 
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>  GREAT  SPECIFIC 
FOR  CHOLERA. 


r*DUGHS. 
^     r»OLDS, 

^^      ASTHMA, 

^    DRONCHITI^. 

D^^.  J.  <  u  L  L  I  S  n  K  O  W  N  E  '  S 
CHLOKODYNE.  — Dr,  J  C. 
RROS^NE  ^Utn  Aritiy  Mrdkal  >taff) 
l>I-COVl«Klifi  a  REMEDY  to  ^mot« 
which  h«  foincd  »he  word  CHLORO 
ItYNE  Du  Htowdp  ii  ibo  SOLE  IN- 
VENIOR,  and,  at  the  composition  of 
Chlorcxlyne  ctmnut  pcinibly  be  duco- 
»rrpd  by  AnalyMi  (urit^oic  $«b«uncrti 
•  di*fytni{  elimmatioTi),  and  lincc  iho  for- 
mulAhtft  a<:v4'r  bern  puhluhod,  it  ii  i**vi' 
dMit  ihjt  atiy  >i7iUmirnt  to  the  •  ffpci 
that  a  ftimiiwwud  is  td(«rttirAt  witli  Dr. 
lArownc's  Clilorodyni*  BMMTf  bt/aht, 

Tbii   CdutioD    ia   nrcniary.   a«   many 
porvooi  deceive  parchaMsrt  by  ial«e  ro- 

_Batat|tJ£nr 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  URO'.VNE'S 
CHLORODVNK.  —  Vico  Chaa- 
Mllor  Sit  W.  PAGE  WOOD  Stated 
publKly  in  Conn  tJuvi  In  J  rOTXiS 
BROWNE  wa»  UND-  v    th* 

INVEN  I  OR  of  CHI  -  ibat 

Cb«  whole  itory  of  iht'  Kr«- 

maii  wat  delib^ratelv  untiue,  ^ad  be 
regretted  to  aay  tt  bad  b««ii  awoni  to.— 
See  Jl#  Tm*t,  July  jjtb,  18^4. 
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ToDdon.  REPORT  tbat  it  ACT:>  ai  a 

CHARM,  oo€  doi«  p^ncrally  lufTicietit. 
Dr.  GIBBON,  Army  Medical  Staff,  Cal- 

ciitia,  natrs:  *'  t  DOSE.S  COMPLEIE- 

LY  CURED  ME  of  DIARRHCEA." 
Firom     Svmks     Be     Co.,     Pbarmac«uKical 
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"NOW,     AWAY    WITH     ALL    ILLUSIONS,"     AND    SHE    WEPf. 


t.     ^Dbnrnhjr's     Closes. 

By  BRUCE  MONTGOMERY. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DAVJNG  thus  told  her  story.  Miss  Gaskell 
concluded  with : 
"And  now  you  know  why  I  am  a 
c -mistress." 

3o  not  be  simply  my  daughter's  music-mis- 
but  also  her  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Masonius. 


"And  now  tell  us,"  added  Adele,"  "how  you 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Uncle  Thomley." 

"  The  next  time  Miss  Gaskell  comes  to  us," 
said  the  doctor,  interrupting  his  inconsiderate 
daughter,  "  and  if  it  is  not  then  painful  to  her." 

"  No,  no,  now  at  once,"  said  Adele  with  un- 
usual pertinacity.    "  If  I  do  not  know  my  curiosity 

will  allow  me  no  rest." 
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**  Then  yoa  must  learn  to  control  your  curiosity/  * 
said  her  mother. 

"  I  beg  of  you,  dear  Miss  Gaskell ;  we  all 
wish  it." 

Adele's  pertinacity  had  its  own  motive.  She 
must  know  all.  She  saw  that  her  father  sym- 
pathised deeply  with  the  orphan  who  was 
struggling  so  bravely  with  circumstances,  and 
she  did  not  wish  this  feeling  to  pass  away.  Then 
Adele  thought  she  could  raise  a  comer  of  the 
mysterious  veil  which  floated  over  Edgar's  love. 
**  If  my  father  can  be  interested  in  it,  thought 
the  little  sly-boots,  "  we  have  won  the  game." 

The  music-mistress  gave  way  to  these  impetuous 
entreaties. 

"  Let  Miss  Adele  have  her  wish,"  she  said  to 
the  doctor  with  a  smile.  "  This  secret  will  not  be 
preserved  beyond  your  next  meeting  with  your 
Drother-in-law,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  which 
I  have  reason  to  be  ashamed." 

"If  then  you " 

"  Yes ;  for  some  weeks  an  unknown  person  has 
shown  his  attention  by  sending  me  a  quantity  of 
flowers.^' 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Dr.  Masonius. 

"  The  beautiful  roses  seem  to  have  been  stolen 
from  Mr.  Thomley's  garden :  in  short,  that 
gentleman  thought  he  discovered  his  roses  in  my 
window." 

"  Ah,  yes !  and  so  he  went  over  to  you." 

"Yes." 

"And  was  very  cross." 

"  I  cannot  exactly  say  that.  He  was  very  much 
annoyed  at  the  way  in  which  his  pet  flowers  had 
bej5n  destroyed." 

*'  He  has  arranged  with  the  police  to  entrap  the 
thief.  The  garden  will  be  watched  during  the 
ni^ht,  and  at  the  next  attempt  to  plunder,  the 
thief  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice." 

Dr.  Masonius  looked  earnestly  at  the  girl 
during  this  communication,  and  observed  a  slight 
increase  of  colour,  and  a  slight  tremor. 

"  She  knows  something  about  it,"  he  thought. 
"  And  do  you  not  know  wis  secret  admirer  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  No,"  she  replied  calmly,  "  he  has  as  yet  given 
roe  no  indication  of  his  existence  but  by  these 
flowers." 

"  You  do  not  know  at  all  who  he  is  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"And  have  no  suspicion  ?  " 

She  was  silent. 

"  You  have  some  suspicion,"  said  Dr.  Masonius 
suddenly  in  a  tone  of  aecision. 

"  But,  Masonius,"  interposed  his  wife,  "  that  is 
hardly  a  fair  question.  You  are  like  a  judge 
examining  a  witness." 

"  I  have  a  suspicion,"  said  Amelia  sadly.  "  But 
would  you  yourself  be  pleased  were  I  to  put  this 
suspicion  into  words  r  You,  too,  have  a  sus- 
picion," she  added  after  a  short  pause;  "you, 
also — have  you  not  ?  " 

"  Look,  mother ;  my  father  is  puzzled." 

"The  reason  for  the  pianoforte  lessons  is.  per- 
haps connected  with  these  roses,  and  I  am  here 
not  to  give  lessons  but  to  receive  them." 

As  she  uttered  these  words  the  music-mistress 
rose  and  looked  at  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Masonius  with 
sparkling  eyes. 


"  I  left  information  concerning  my  inteotioosto 
another  time,"  she  continued  wim  coostnioed 
coldness,  "  for  I  do  not  yet  know  whoe  I  duD 
make  my  abode.  But  do  not  be  uneasy,  dtber 
you  or  Mr.  Thomley-  Before  we  made  this  a* 
change  of  our  suspicions  I  had  already  ioJbnBcd 
my  landlady  that  I  should  seek  a  more  distant 
home,  where  Mr.  Thomley's  roses  will  be  m  ks 
danger." 

"May  heaven  prevent  that ! "  cried  Adde. 

"  If  I  had  known  the  relationship  which  ensts 
between  you  and  the  Thomley  family,  I  haidly 
think  I  should  have  accepted  the  proposal  to  be- 
come your  daughter's  instructress.  The  stiug^ 
for  daily  bread  has  hardened  me,  and  I  bid  de- 
fiance to  circumstances.  There  is  but  one  thing 
1  fear,  and  that  is,  that  I  should  appear  to  mtnde 
myself  upon  those  who  in  social  position  are 
above  me." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me " 

"  In  my  heart  I  despise  the  influence  of  nooejr 
and  of  birth.  I  know  but  one  aristocracy-thit 
of  the  mind  and  the  heart,  and  if  I  must  eaintbe 
salt  for  my  daily  soup  I  will  not  suffer  that  tnyooe 
should  dare  to  look  down  upon  me.  My  pcide 
spares  them  the  sad  task  of  humbling  a  poor  giil. 
I  do  not  stand  in  your  way.  If  you  wish  tooaie 
me  you  must  seek  me,  and  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  you  will  find  me." 

"  But,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Masoninsb 
surprise,  "  you  are  unveiling  a  tragedy  which  1  do 
not  comprehend." 

"  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  free  me  from  ny  a* 
gagement  to  give  any  further  lesspns  here." 

The  lady  shook  her  head  in  speechless  surprise, 
while  Miss  Gaskell  rose  to  depart.  But  she  met 
with  an  unexpected  obstacle ;  the  doctor  had 
closed  the  door  and  was  leaning  against  it  with 
folded  arms. 

"No,  Miss  Gaskell,  not  so,"  he  said  with  a 
quiet  smile  as  Amelia  stood  before  him,  and  with 
an  imperious  gesture  commanded  him  to  nuk? 
way  for  her.  "  I  hope  you  will  remain  and  haie 
tea  with  us." 

She  looked  at  the  doctor  with  unbounded  amIZ^ 
ment. 

"  So  far  you  alone  have  spoken  ;  wiD  yon  oot 
permit  me  a  word  ?  You  have  reproved  os 
severely.  Will  you  not  at  least  permit  me  to  teU 
you  that  I  have  never  heard  my  own  opinioos 
about  the  aristocracy  of  mind  and  heart  better  ex- 
pressed ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  what  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  JTiss 
Gaskell  surprised. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  ask  you,"  s^  ^' 
Masonius  with  his  calm  smile.  "  Adele,  wiD  yoo 
go  and  look  after  the  tea." 

"  It  is  too  early,  father ;  the  water  does  oot  yet 
boil."  ^  . 

i*  I  wish  that  you  should  go  and  look  after  t« 

"  I  wonder  why  ?  "  said  Adele,  pouting,  as  tfj 
went  towards  the  door.  "  But  wait  a  mooentr  * 
shall  soon  come  back." 

"  Now  we  can  speak  openly.  Yon  hafea*"*" 
picion  which  almost  amounts  to  certainty  wJJ 
nephew,  Edgar,  is  the  unknown  «**"^^^ 
flowers.  And  you  now  believe  that,  under^P*^ 
text  of  taking  music  lessons  Adele  has  enticed  y«> 
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hither,  and  then  turned  the  conversation  upon  ray 
brother-in-law  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  reproaching  you  with  having  angled  for  the 
affection  of  me  young  man,  though  you  could 
never  suppose  that  so  distinguished  a  family 
would  ever  consent  to  the  union  of  their  only  son 
with  a  poor  music  teacher ;  is  that  not  true  ?  " 

"And  is  this  not  the  case?"  asked  the  girl 
with  sparkling  eyes. 

"No  it  is  not  so,"  answered  the  doctor  dryly. 

"  But  how  is  it  not  so  ?  "  asked  Amelia  after  a 
long  pause. 

"  I  think  we  are  all  the  victims  of  a  little  mysti- 
fication;  but  it  is  in  quite  another  direction  from 
that  which  you  suppose." 

Then  he  opened  the  door  a  little. 

"  Adele,  you  may  come  back  I"  he  cried. 

"And  what  is  it,  father  ?  "  asked  Adele,  as  she 
entered  and  looked  rather  timidly  around. 

She  knew  that  she  had  been  sent  away ;  that  she 
was  now  recalled  was  unpleasantly  suspicious  and 
her  father's  decided  tone  made  her  almost  wish 
that  she  had  been  less  obstinate  in  persisting  in 
knowing  in  what  manner  Miss  Gaskell  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thomley. 

*'  Come  and  stand  before  me  and  look  me  in  the 
face.'^ 

"Yes,  father,  I  can  do  that." 

As  soon  as  the  girl  had  placed  herself  in  the 
required  position  the  doctor  asked". 

"You  wished  to  take  lessons  in  pianoforte  play- 
ing?" 

"Yes,  father." 

"  Look  at  me  child—from  Miss  Gaskell  ?  " 

"Yes,  father." 

"  Was  this  on  account  of  the  pianoforte  or  for 
MissGaskeU?" 

"But,  father,"  stammered  Adele,  "it  might 
D€  for  both  reasons,  do  you  not  think  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that  my 
wise  little  daughter  is  the  confidant  of  my  nephew, 
^ar,  and  that  she  suddenly  desires  to  have 
pianoforte  lessons  that  my  nephew  may  meet  the 
beloved  of  his  heart  in  my  house.  Look  at  me, 
Adele ;  I  expect  truth  from  my  children.  Is  it  so, 
or  is  not?" 

Adele  cast  down  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  father,"  she  replied  at  last,  "if  you  had 
only  seen  the  poor  fellow " 

"  Answer  my  question,"  said  Masonius, 
sharply. 

"Yes,  father,  it  is  so,"  she  replied  almost  in- 
audibly. 

"  Now  you  hear  the  whole  of  the  story,  Miss 
Gaskell,  and  you  see  that  we  are  innocent.  Now 
tell  us  about  the  '  poor '  fellow." 

"  He  wished  to  drown  himself.  He  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  river,  and  only  hesitated  while  he 
considered  whether  he  should  not  rather  poison 
himself  with  belladonna." 

The  doctor  laughed  heartily — in  which  he  was 
joined  by  his  wife. 

Now  Adele  first  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes,  and 
then  she  clung  to  her  father's  neck. 

"  Ah,  father !  you  are  so  good.  You  will  not 
let  poor  Edgar  be  undone!  My  aunt  wants  to 
marry  him  to  someone  of  her  own  choice,  and  he 
said  seriously  that  he  would  rather  put  an  end  to 
his  existence." 


"Do  you  require  further  proofs,  Miss  Gas- 
kell ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said  blushing,  *'  I  have  been  very 
childish ;  what  must  you  thmk  of  me  ?  " 

'*  Your  anger  has  at  least  saved  j^ou  from  the 
suspicion  of  having  any  share  in  this  plot,  and 
that  was  the  danger.  Adele,  you  would  have 
done  better  if  you  had  made  us  acquainted  with 
this  business. 

'*  Father,  may  Edgar  hope  for  your  interces- 
sion ?  " 

"  Intercession !    With  whom  ?  " 

"  With  my  aunt." 

**  But  I  have  not  vet  heard  anything  from 
Edgar  and  not  a  word  from  Miss  Gaskell." 

**  I  answer  for  them,  father,"  said  Adele. 

"  Miss  Pert,  this  is  not  your  business." 

**  Come,  Adele,  it  is  time  for  us  to  have  tea," 
said  Mrs.  Masonius.  "  You  have  trespassed  upon 
us  too  long  with  your  little  intrigue." 

And  she  took  Adele  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
away. 

*'  1  hope.  Miss  Gaskell,  you  now  understand  me 
better,"  remarked  Dr.  Masonius  seriously. 
"  Whether  you  love  my  nephew  or  not  I  do  not 
know,  neither  does  it  concern  me.  If  you  wish  to 
marry  him  your  position  would  be  no  obstacle 
with  me,  for  I  acknowledge  only  one  aristociacy— 
that  of  character.  May  I  offer  you  my  arm  ?  I 
think  my  wife  is  expectmg  us  at  the  tea-table." 

Amelia  involuntarily  placed  her  hand  on  the 
doctor's  arm,  and  he  led  her  in  silence  to  the 
dining-room. 

Amelia,  after  spending  the  afternoon  at  Dr. 
Masonius',  returned  to  her  home;  there,  unseen 
and  in  solitude,  she  could  give  vent  to  her 
wounded  pride.  Taking  one  of  the  Thomley 
roses  in  her  hand : 

" This  simple  offering,"  she  said,  "has  caused 
me  both  grief  and  joy ;  but  now  away  with  all 
illusions—my  lot  is  to  be  cheerless  and  lonely 
after  all,"  then  bending  her  head  on  the  table 
she  wept  bitterly. 

It  may  be  easily  understood  with  what  over- 
Rowing  delight  Edgar  received  Adele's  com- 
munication. A  little  more  and  he  would  have 
embraced  and  kissed  her  in  the  public  street. 
What  most  pleased  him  was  that  his  uncle  made 
no  objection  to  Amelia's  position.  His  father 
then  would  be  easily  persuaded.  He  only  feared 
his  mother. 

"  What  then ! "  said  Adele.  "  If  it  goes  so  far 
only  let  my  father  act ;  he  will  bring  everything 
into  order." 

The  girl  had  boundless  confidence  in  her  father's 
power. 

Adele  had  succeeded  in  dispersing  Edgar's 
anxieties,  and  he  was  in  the  best  of  humours 
during  the  evening. 

*'  Rather  absent  it  is  true,"  thought  his  mother, 
'*  but  radiant  with  happiness." 

It  was  not  until  he  was  alone  in  his  room,  as 
he  lay  between  waking  and  sleeping,  that  strange 
thoughts  suddenly  occurred  ana  took  possession 
of  him.  He  appeared  to  himself  to  have  been  a 
great  fool,  to  have  gone  wandering  about  till  four 
days  before  his  return  to  the  university,  and  then 
had  to  learn  from  one  he  had  called  a  little  fool 
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what  was  to  be  done.  He  had  been  dreaming 
and  dreaming  while  his  little  cousin,  who  was 
scarcely  out  of  the  schoolroom,  had  in  three  days 
done  more  than  he  had  ventured  to  hope  for  m 
three  weeks.  This  was  rather  humiliating.  Added 
to  this  came  the  fearful  thought  that  Amelia  was 
seeking  another  abode.  Therefore  the  quiet 
homage  which  he  paid  her  must  be  unwelcome. 
He  could  know  nothing  of  the  line  of  thought 
which  actuated  the  lady,  for  even  Adele  did  not. 
He  only  knew  the  fact.  It  was  little  likely  that 
the  modest  proofs  which  he  had  given  of  his 
quiet  admiratipn  would  impel  his  beloved  to  flight. 
Then  jealous  feelings  arose;  but  when  he  tor- 
mented his  brain  he  could  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  Miss  Gaskell  in  company  with  any  man 
who  gave  him  the  idea  that  he  was  a  lover.  And 
how  had  he  been  passing  his  time  lately  ?  She 
could  not  make  a  step  from  the  house  without  his 
knowledge.  At  last  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  must  find  his  way  out  of  this  labyrinth ; 
that  he  would  go  to  his  Uncle  Masonius  and  speak 
openly  to  him.  It  was  plain  that  he  must  make  the 
matter  clear  before  he  went  away,  otherwise  he 
should  not  be  in  a  state  to  go  through  his 
examination.  So  it  stood  thus :  Either  the  cer- 
tadntv  of  a  happy  future  or  resignation.  Only  so 
coula  his  troubled  spirit  find  rest. 

When  he  had  tormented  himself  till  long  after 
midnight,  he  at  last  went  to  sleep  to  wake  with  a 
severe  headache,  but  as  soon  as  he  could  he 
rushed  to  his  uncle's,  where  he  was  received  by  his 
Aunt  Bertha  with  a  smile  which  seemed  rather 
malicious,  and  who  begged  him  to  condole  with 
her,  for  that  her  husband  had  gone  away  and 
would  not  return  till  to-morrow. 

"  But  if  you  are  un^eU,  Dr.  Millar  has  under- 
taken his  patients.'' 

"  Gone  away  ?    And  no  one  know  of  it  ?  " 

**  Yes,  yesterday,  quite  suddenly." 

•'And  wither?'^ 

"ToS ." 

"  And  what  is  he  doing  there  ?  " 

"But  why  are  you  inquisitive.  Edgar,"  said 
Aunt  Bertha  with  a  smile.  "He  has  business 
there." 

Edgar's  eyes  sought  for  Adele,  lest  perchance 
he  might  read  something  in  her  face.  The  jour- 
ney to  S seemed  a  little  suspicious,  for  the 

Gaskell  family  had  formerly  lived  there.  But 
Adele  herself  seemed  puzzled  and  stupefied ;  in 
fact,  she  knew  nothine»  and  Aunt  Bertna  was  as 
dumb  as  a  sealed  book.    What  could  this  mean  ? 

The  explanation  was  very  simple.  The  music- 
mistress  had  excited  a  deep  interest  in  Dr. 
Masonius.  The  girl  pleased  him.  What  a  glow 
of  feeling  when  she  thought  of  her  father  !  What 
courage,  what  energy  in  the  battle  of  life,  without 
the  least  trace  of  self-conceit !  If  he  had  followed 
his  first  impulse  he  would  have  said: 

"  Quite  nght  Amelia  I  I  admire  you,  and  if  you 
really  will  honour  that  lubber,  my  nephew,  with 
your  hand,  we  three,  you,  Edgar  and  I,  will  all  be 
hapi>y  together,  whoever  may  be  disposed  to 
despise  us." 

But  Dr.  Masonius  was  a  quiet  man,  and  re- 
strained himself  till  he  had  had  time  to  think  the 
matter  well  over.  And  for  mature  consideration 
he  thought  it  necessaxy  to  hear  what  the  people  at 


S had  to  say.    Sir  Henry  Mordant  wodd, 

perhaps,  tell  the  story  in  a  very  different  way  from 
Amelia.  Dr.  Gaskell  had  had  a  large  practice 
and  a  small  family,  and  had  had  private  property 
besides.  It  was  strange  he  should  have  died  poor. 
Not  only  did  his  relations  reproach  him  but  he  re- 
proached himself,  and  Amelia  alone  defended  him 
without  giving  any  reason  for  doing  so.  All  this 
Dr.  Masonius  was  determined  to  clear  up  before 
he  came  to  a  decided  conclusion. 

The  first  thirg  Masonius  did  at  S ^s  to 

inquire  for  Professor  Otway,  and  he  was  intro* 
duced  to  a  dark,  little  man,  rather  bent  to  one 
side,  with  thin,  grey  hair  and  eyes  sparkling  with 
talent  and  good  humour. 

Dr.  Masonius  stood  surprised. 

"Are  you  Otway?"  he  asked,  after  apaose. 
"  I  seem  to  remember  those  eyes." 

•*  With  whom  have  I  the  honour ?" 

**  Ah,  I  forget  that  we  grow  old " 

**  But  you— yoa— yes,  you  are  Masonius." 

And  they  shook  hands,  looked  at  each  other, 
laughed,  and  again  shook  hands. 

••  What  a  pleasure  this  is,  old  fellow  !  " 

"Yes;  do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  AUens. 
But  I  must  introduce  you  to  nay  wife,  old  boy. 
Lena!  Lena!  " 

And  the  professor  packed  up  his  papers  and  led 
his  friend  into  the  next  room,  where  an  elderly 
lady  was  overlooking  the  arrangement  of  the 
dinner  table  by  her  maid. 

"Just  think,  Lena,  this  is  the  rogue  you  know, 
the  rogue  who  interfered  in  my  contention  with 
Allen.  You  know;  I  have  often  to!d  you  about  it 
That  was  no  trifle,  was  it,  old  lady  ?  '^ 

"I  remember  the  story,"  said  Mrs.  Otway. 
"  And  Dr.  Masonius  came  to  your  help." 

"Came  to  my  help,"  repeated  the  professor. 
"That  was  not  all.  He  took  Allen  by  the  ana 
and  turned  him  out.  We  rolled  about  with  laugh- 
ing. Now  you  will  stay  and  dine  with  us  eany. 
and  after  dinner  we  will  have  a  walk  together." 

"  I  cannot  promise  to  come  back  to  dinner  for  I 
have  pressing  business." 

"But,  doctor,  my  husband  will  be  w 
pleased " 

"Lay  three  covers.  If  he  declines  so  shall  I 
His  refusal  includes  mine.  And  now  come  with 
me  while  my  wife  completes  her  arrangements. 
Lena,  let  us  have  a  bottle  of  Carlowitx.  Y<ni 
know,  old  boy,  I  take  mine  for  the  restoratioo  of 
my  health." 

They  were  now  again  in  the  professor's  itnflfi 
and  had  seated  themselves  on  the  sofa. 

"  Do  you  take  Carlowitz  for  your  healdi  ?  Now, 
my  friend,  what  is  amiss  with  you  ?  " 

"  Rheumatic  affections  ;  frightful  pains.  Dw^ 
man ;  they  have  drawn  me  quite  aside.  Bat 
what  pains  me  still  more  is — ^you  know  nan  is 
weak." 

"What  then?" 

"  I  know  well  enough  that  there  is  no  help  V 
me  but  patience,  and  that  all  remedies  lor  goei 
and  rheumatism  are  swindles.  I  am,  mysdf,  tlie 
inventor  of  the  witty  things  which  appear  in  the 
*  Flying  Leaves,'  which  are  of  use  to  the  seflcr. 
but  not  of  much  to  the  purchaser.  And  look,  my 
good  old  friend " 

•  *  But  yet  you  have ' 
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"  Bongiit  Pattison's  gtnU  water.  In  mv  suffer- 
iogs  I  tl^oght  that  perhaps  this  Pattison  had  dis- 
covered a  specific  of  which  our  medical  practi- 
tioners had  not  yet  had  an  idea,  and  the  efficacy 
of  which  could  only  be  proved  by  trial.  Place 
yourself  in  my  position )  You  do  not  know  of 
what  a  man  is  capable  when  he  is  tormented  by 
rheumatism." 

Glasses  were  filled  with  Carlowitz,  and  they 
drank  to  each  other. 

"  Tell  me  what  happened  to  our  friend  Gaskell. 
He  must  have  lived  nere,  but  he  died  some  years 
since." 

'*  Oh»  the  good  Gaskell,"  replied  the  professor, 
thoughtfully.  "He  could  never  keep  accounts. 
About  hall  a  year  ago  the  doctors  of  this  town 
placed  a  stone  to  his  memory  over  his  grave,  be- 
cause his  fiunily — well — ^we  had  better  say  nothing 
about  them.  He  had  a  daughter  who  was  about 
sixteen  years  old.  She  went  away — and  no  one 
has  seen  her  since.  She  has  seemingly  learned 
the  value  of  the  protection  of  heaven  as  a  teacher 
or  governess,  or  nurse,  or  something  of  the  kind." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  affecting  song 

He  who  hat  never  steeped  his  bread  in  tears. 
Knows  not  the  power  of  the  God  he  trusts. 

1  could  have  wished  the  girl,  for  her  father's  sake, 
a  better  mode  of  life."  . 

"Did  he  die,  then,  so  poorP  Had  he  much 
feeling?  He  must  have  known  a  good  deal. 
What  became  of  his  wife  ?  " 

"  She  died  long  ago.  He  had  feeling  enough. 
If  he  was  called  to  a  i>oor  fellow,  not  only  did  he 
require  nothing  from  him  during  his  sickness,  but 
dimn^  his  convalescence  he  supplied  him  with 
medicine  and  paid  for  his  food.  It  is  true  that  he 
made  the  rich  pay  him,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  his  rich  practice  declined  while  his  poor  prac- 
tice increased,  so  that  he  gradually  lost  the  former. 
A  hundred  times  upon  our  entreaty  he  vowed 
that  he  would  harden  his  heart,  and  when  he  con- 
tinually broke  his  oath  and  we  reproved  him  for 
it,  he  became  cross  and  said  he  had  made  a 
mental  reservation,  and  so  we  did  no  good." 

Masonius  laughed  aloud. 

"  Just  think ;  he  once  came  to  me  to  borrow 
twenhf  shillings." 

"Had  he  sunk  so  low?" 

"  I  refused  to  lend  it.  He  said  he  would  give 
me  back  the  money  when  he  returned  home  ;  he 
could  not  go  out  without  money.  I  asked  if  he 
had  money  at  home  why  he  came  out  without 
^y.  Then  he  gave  me  an  absurd  reason,  but  I 
remained  firm,  and  at  last  the  truth  came  out." 

"And  what  was  it?" 

"  What  was  always  happening.  He  was  called 
to  a  poor  workwoman,  and  went  to  her  dwellins^ 
with  plenty  of  money  in  his  purse,  but  returned 
with  it  empty.  So  I  lent  him  the  twenty  shillings, 
and  he  repaid  them  punctually.  It  is  a  wonder 
that,  instead  of  this,  he  did  not  send  me  his  bill 
already  receipted." 

"  Yes ;  all  that  shows  feeling  enough." 

"  Some  talked  to  him  very  seriously  about  the 
niture  of  his  child.  You  will  never  guess  what  he 
replied.  He  said  he  lent  the  money  to  our  Lord 
at  ten  thousand  per  cent.    I  called  him  a  fool, 


and  then  he  made  his  reckoning  of  the  interest,  at 
which  I  laughed  and  left  him.  His  brother-in- 
law.  Sir  Henrv  Mordant,  whom  his  sister  had 
married,  read  him  a  long  lecture  upon  the  same 
subject,  to  which  he  replied  by  an  explanation  of 
his  views.  The  result  was  an  opinion  that  he  was 
a  little  wrong  in  his  mind,  but  with  all  honour  to 
his  name." 

"  But  what  became  of  his  daughter  ?  " 

"  No  one  knows.  She  disagreid  with  her  uncle 
and  left  him.  Sir  Henry  is  her  guardian.  Her 
father  took  care  that  she  should  be  able  to  support 
herself;  whatever  was  to  be  learned  he  taught 
her.  They  depended  on  each  other,  they  had  no 
one  else.  The  poor  made  such  a  funeral  for  the 
good  Dr.  Gaskell,  as  has  very  seldom  been  seen, 
and  if  all  the  tears  which  were  shed  over  his  grave 
ascend  to  God,  his  entrance  into  heaven  will  be 
more  of  a  triumph  than  any  Roman  emperor  has 
ever  had.  You  may  b^  sure,  old  fellow,  that  there 
is  a  God,  and  that  the  story  of  the  ten  thousand 
per  cent,  is  no  myth." 

"Ah,  you  still  deal  a  little  in  the  mystical. 
What  should  you  say  if  Miss  Gaskell  were  about 
to  marry  a  millionaire  ?  " 

"  I  should  then  gladly  give  her  a  million  of 
hearts." 

"  And  if  to  this  she  added  one  of  the  noblest 
youths  within  a  circle  of  five  miles  ?  " 

"I  then  would  value  her  at  more  than  a 
million." 

•*  You  see  a  little  way,  then,  incredulous  man !  " 

•'  I  see  nothing,  my  boy,  but  that  you  imagine 
a  case  and  upon  this  I  take  my  position,  for 
neither  the  noble  youth  nor  the  million  exist." 

"We  will  say  more  about  this  when  you  are 
invited  to  the  wedding." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say " 

"  The  dinner  is  on  the  table,"  said  a  maid,  as 
she  entered  the  room. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Masonius,  as  he  went  with 
his  friend  to  the  dining-room,  "  That  after  dinner 
I  will  pay  a  visit  to  Sir  Henry,  and  when  I  return 
you  will  hear  a  story  that  will  make  your  chemical 
retorts  shake  their  sides." 

{To  be  continued.) 


How  TO  Break  off  Bad  Habits.— Under- 
stand the  reason,  and  all  the  reasons,  why  the 
habit  is  injurious.  Study  the  subject  until  there 
is  no  lingering  doubt  in  your  mind.  Avoid  the 
places,  the  persons  and  the  thoughts  that  lead  to 
the  temptation.  Frequent  the  places,  associate 
with  the  persons,  indulge  the  thoughts  that  lead 
away  from  temptation.  Keep  busy  ;  idleness  is 
the  strength  of  bad  habits.  Do  not  give  up  the 
struggle  when  you  have  broken  your  resolution 
once,  twice,  a  thousand  times.  That  only  shows 
how  much  need  there  is  for  you  to  strive.  When 
you  have  broken  your  resolution,  just  think  the 
matter  over,  and  endeavour  to  understand  why 
it  was  you  failed,  so  that  you  may  be  on  your 
guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  same  circum-" 
stances.  Do  not  think  it  an  easy  thing  that  you 
have  undertaken.  It  is  folly  to  expect  to  break 
off  a  habit  in  a  day  which  may  have  been  gather- 
ing strength  in  you  for  years. 
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CHRISTIAN   BURIAL    AND 

CREMATION.* 


NO.  I.—CHRISTIAN  BURXAi. 

■HE  fundamental  reason  for  the  discip- 
line of  the  Catholic  Church  regarding 
the  disposition  of  the  dead  is  the 
Apostles'  Creed:  "I  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body."  Her 
philosophy  is  that  the  body  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  man,  and  that  a  religion  which  even  partially 
ignores  this  fact  is  not  universal,  and,  therefore, 
not  true. 

A  Catholic  has  only  to  attend  a  Protestant 
funeral  to  feel  the  chill  produced  by  the  curtailing 
of  the  Catholic  ritual.  The  Protestant  dead  is 
put  away  in  a  dark  room  ;  the  corpse  is  shunned ; 
It  is  carried  in  silence  to  the  church,  where  pagan 
symbols  in  flowers,  wreaths,  and  broken  columns 
surround  the  coffin,  where  a  few  dry  words  of 
Scripture  are  read ;  and  thence  to  a  graveyard, 
beautifully  laid  out,  indeed,  with  gravelled  walks, 
weeping  willows,  and  evergreen  trees,  for  there  is 
sentiment  still  even  where  faith  has  ceased  to 
exist,  but  a  graveyard,  almost  without  a  cross  and 
without  the  figure  of  the  kneeling  widow,  or 
father,  or  child— so  often  seen  in  the  Catholic 
cemetery— praying  at  the  tomb  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  departed.  There  is  no  heart  in  the  Pro- 
testant funeral.  There  is  a  hurry  to  put  the 
offensive  corpse  out  of  sight,  and  then  forget  all 
about  it.  The  old  Church  holds  on  to  her  dead 
with  eternal  affection.  The  dead  body  is  the 
body  of  her  child.  It  is  sacred  flesh.  It  has 
been  the  temple  of  a  regenerated  soul.  She 
blessed  it  in  Baptism,  poured  the  saving  waters  on 
its  head,  anointed  it  with  holy  oil  on  chest  and 
back,  put  the  blessed  salt  on  its  lips,  and  touched 
its  nose  and  ears  in  benediction  when  it  was  only 
the  flesh  of  the  babe ;  and  then,  in  growing  youth, 
reconsecrated  it  by  Confirmation  ;  and  before  its 
dissolution  in  death,  she  again  blessed  and  sanc- 
tified its  organs,  its  hands  and  its  feet,  as  well  as 
its  more  important  members.  Even  after  death 
she  blesses  it  with  holy  water,  and  incenses  it  be- 
fore her  altar,  amid  the  solemnity  of  the  great 
sacrifice  of  the  New  Law,  and  surrounded  by 
mourners  who  rejoice  even  in  their  tears,  for  they 
believe  in  the  communion  of  saints,  and  are  united 
in  prayer  with  the  dead  happy  in  heaven,  as  well 
as  with  those  who  are  temporarily  suffering  in  pur- 
gatory. The  old  Church,  the  kind  old  mother  of 
regenerated  humanity,  follows  the  dead  body  'of 
her  child  into  the  very  grave.  She  will  not  throw 
it  into  the  common  (fitch,  or  into  unhallowed 
ground;  no,  it  is  the  flesh  of  her  son.  She 
sanctifies  and  jealously  guards  from  desecration 
the  spot  where  it  is  to  rest  until  the  final  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  day  by  day,  until  the  end  of  the  world, 
she  thinks  of  her  dead,  and  prays  for  them  at 
every  Mass  that  is  celebrated ;  for,  even  amid  the 
joys  of  Easter  and  of  Christmas,  the  memento  for 
the  dead  is  never  omitted  from  the  Canon.  She 
even  holds  annually  a  solemn  feast  of  the  dead, 

*  Abridged  from  tlie  "  Americam  Catholic  Quarterly  Review." 
For  ^y  valuable  references,  etc.,  for  which  we  have  not  space, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  October,  1885,  nomber  of  the  Review/ 


the  day  after  "All  Saints,"  in  November,  when 
the  melancholy  days  are  on  the  wane,  the  saddest 
of  the  year,  and  the  fallen  leaves  and  ch%  blasts 
presage  the  season  of  nature's  death.  Then  are 
the  graveyards  filled  with  the  living  who  go  thither, 
**  not  as  those  without  hope  "  to  read  ioscriptioos 
and  curionsly  inspect  stately  and  gorgeooslf 
carved  monuments,  or  gratify  a  vain  and  pans 
sentiment  by  hanging  a  wreath  of  immottdles 
around  some  favourite's  tomb,  but  to  kneel  and  to 
pray  that  the  souls  of  the  beloved  dead,  and  of 
all  "the  faithful  departed  throu^  the  mercy  of 
God  may  rest  in  peace."  The  mtense  belief  of 
the  Church  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  seen 
in  all  this  solicitude  and  love.  They  are  the  ex- 
pression of  her  conviction  that  a  body,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  united  with  the  flesh  and  Uood  of 
Christ  through  the  Eucharist,  ought  to  be  honoored 
even  in  the  grave,  and  that  it  will  be  a  sharer  in 
the  glories  of  His  resurrection. 

**  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  ^ves  confidence 
to  all  Christians,"  wrote  TertuUian  in  the  third 
century.  Two  general  councils — that  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  fourth  Lateran — have  defined 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  as  an  article  of  kith. 
The  Christian  belief  on  this  point  is  inherited  from 
the  Hebrews,  for  Job  says :  "  I  know  that  mj 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  in  tne  last  day  I  shall  rise 
out  of  the  earth.  And  I  shall  be  clothed  again 
with  my  skin,  and  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  mjr 
God.''  Daniel  and  the  second  book  of  Macba- 
bees  bear  similar  testimony. 

Martha's  words  to  our  Lord  showed  what  tns 
the  common  belief  of  the  Jews  in  her  time :  "  I 
know  that  he  (Lazarus)  shall  rise  again  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  last  day."  Our  Lord  expressly 
taught  this  doctrine  in  reniting  the  Saddocees,  a 
sect  of  Hebrew  materialists,  who  denied  both  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrecdon  of  the 
body :  **  And  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  have  you  not  read  that  which  was  spoken  b; 
God,  saying  to  you :  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  He  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  Although 
dead  to  men,  they  were  alive  to  God  both  body 
and  soul.  The  central  idea  which  runs  throogh 
many  of  the  epistles  of  S.  Paul  is  that  there  are 
but  two  men  in  the  world — Adam  and  Christ.  AD 
our  misfortunes  come  from  the  former,  original 
sin  and  death,  while  from  the  latter  come  oar 
restoration,  our  regeneration  and  resunectioo. 
Christ  is  our  spiritual  head,  who  proved  His 
divinity  by  His  resmrection ;  we  are  united  to 
Him,  both  to  His  soul  and  to  His  body,  sod  by 
this  union  we  share  in  the  graces  and  privileges 
both  of  His  soul  and  of  His  body.  "For  if  die 
dead  rise  not  again,  neither  is  Christ  risen  ^^^ 
And  if  Christ  be  not  risen  again,  your  film  "» 
vain."  Then  again  he  writes,  in  a  text  so  oto 
quoted  in  the  Ritual  of  the  Church:  "And  y 
will  not  have  you4gnorant,  brethren,  conoeniny 
them  that  are  asleep,  that  you  be  not  sotrowH 
even  as  others  who  have  no  hope.  F(ff,  ^^^^ 
lieve  not  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  «"^* 
them  who  have  slept  through  Jesus  wiB  Cm 
bring  with  Him."  Again,  in  words  that  umirid 
one  of  Plato's  arguments  for  the  immoitrfitr « 
the  soul,  in  "  Phaedo,"  the  aposde  writes;  ••Sp, 
also,  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.   It  liio«» 
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in  oomiption,  it  shall  rise  in  iocomxptioo.  It  is 
sown  in  dishonour,  it  shall  rise  in  glory.  It  is 
sown  in  weakness,  it  shall  rise  in  power.  It  is 
sown  a  natural  body,  it  shall  rise  a  spiritual 
body." 

This  dogma  of  revelation  is  intimated  even  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  its  analogies.  Nothing  is 
annihilated.  '*  Our  bodies  die  to  us,  but  not  to 
God,"  says  Tertullian  in  his  treatise  on  this  sub- 
ject. "  God  is  able  to  remake  what  He  made, 
lie  gave  life  and  can  give  it  a  second  time." 
There  is  restoration  of  all  that  perishes  around 
us ;  life  comes  out  of  death.  The  winter  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  spring ;  the  livine  bud  and  blossom 
come  again  on  the  same  branch  upon  which  they 
perished ;  and  the  green  ^rass  grows  again  where 
the  frost  and  snow  killed  it.  The  juicy  stalk  and 
ripened  ear  spring  from  the  soil  in  which  the 
planted  seed  lies  rotten  and  dead. 

This  is  not  only  the  argument  of  Tertullian,  but 
even  of  the  pagan  Seneca.  And  why  should  not 
the  partner  of  Uie  soul's  toils,  the  instrument  of 
its  mortifications,  of  its  abstinence  and  fasting, 
as  well  as  of  its  sensuality,  rise  again  to  share  its 
bliss  or  its  misery  ?  The  whole  man,  not  merely 
part  of  him,  is  destined  for  eternity;  and  man  is 
not  complete  without  his  body,  either  in  this  life 
or  in  the  next.  S.  Ambrose  puts  this  argument  as 
follows :  "Since  the  association  of  soul  and  body  is 
continual  during  this  life,  and  the  resurrection 
implies  a  reward  for  well-doing  or  a  punishment 
for  wickedness,  it  is  necessary  that  the  body 
should  rise  to  receive  its  due.  For  how  can  the 
soul  be  called  into  judgment  without  the  body, 
since  the  account  to  be  rendered  concerns  the 
relations  of  the  soul  with  the  body  ?  "  The  ob- 
jections against  this  doctrine  made  by  certain 
rationalists  are  all  answered  by  the  simpler  but 
profound  philosophy  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
^'Catechism":  "Nothing  is  hard  or  impossible 
to  God." 

Therefore  the  Church  claims  the  corpse.  It 
has  once  been  a  holy  tabernacle  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  orders  the  civil  power 
away  from  the  bier  and  the  graveyard.  The 
funeral  and  Requiem  Mass  are  hers.  Her  juris- 
diction over  them  is  supreme ;  and  although  it 
ojay  not  be  always  respected,  it  nevertheless 
exists,  for  the  dead  man  was  a  Christian  and  has 
a  ri|2:ht  to  Christian  burial ;  and  Christian  burial 
IS  not  a  subject  within  the  province  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  The  Church,  indeed,  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  state  to  make  sanitary  regulations 
and  order  things  of  a  purely  civil  character  re- 
garding funerals  and  cemeteries;  but  she  con- 
siders interference  with  her  ritual,  or  with  property 
owned  and  consecrated  by  her,  as  intrusion  and 
^wpation.  Hence  her  Canon  Law— and  it  holds 
good  wherever  the  Church  is  untrammelled  by  the 
state— gives  the  right  of  burying  the  dead  to  the 
priest  sdone,  and  descends  into  the  most  minute 
details  regarding  funerals.  It  dictates  the  place 
^d  manner  in  which  bishops,  priests,  novices, 
^d  monks,  as  well  as  laymen,  should  be  buried ; 
tells  who  should  bury  those  who  die  in  hospitals ; 
^ves  to  the  pastor  of  a  parish  the  right  even  to 
choose  the  road  which  the  funeral  procession 
should  take  in  going  to  the  grave,  and  leaves 
nothing  to  doubt  from  the  very  death  to  the  in- 


humation of  the  faithful.  Indeed,  if  we  follow  the 
letter  of  the  old  Canon  Law,  the  authority^  of  the 
relatives  over  the  funeral  is  confined  to  inviting 
the  guests  to  the  ceremonv  and  determining  the 
expense  of  the  funeral.  All  other  matters  pertain 
to  the  clergy. 

Nor  is  this  legislation  recent  or  arbitrary.  Its 
reason  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers.  Tobias  in  repeatedh^ 
praised  for  his  care  in  burying  the  dead,  and  S. 
Augustine  quotes  the  example  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs  to  urge  Christians  to  decency  in 
funerals  and  care  of  the  dead.  "  We  should  not 
despise  nor  reject  the  bodies  of  the  dead,"  he 
writes ;  "  especially  should  we  respect  the  corpses 
of  the  just  and  faithful,  which  the  Spirit  hath 
piously  used  as  instruments  and  vessels  in  the 
doing  of  good  works.  For  if  the  coat  of  arms 
and  ancestral  ring  are  dear  to  children  in  propor- 
tion to  their  love  of  their  ancestors,  how  much 
more  are  our  bodies  to  be  respected,  which  are 
nearer  and  dearer  to  us  than  any. garments  ;  for 
these  bodies  are  not  mere  ornaments,  but  pertain 
to  the  very  nature  of  man.  Hence  the  funerals 
and  burying  of  the  patriarchs  of  old  were  cared 
for  with  officious  piety  (Gen.  xxv.,  9  ;  xxxv.,  29 ; 
1.,  2,  13,  etc.);  and  even  while  living  they  made 
provision  for  the  burial  or  translation  of  their 
bodies  (Gen.  xlvii.,  29,  30;  1.,  24).  Our  Lord 
Himself,  about  to  rise  on  the  third  day,  praises 
the  good  work  of  the  woman  who  anoints  His 
head,  and  says  it  will  be  tbld  to  future  acres,  be- 
cause she  poured  ointment  over  His  bodfy ;  and 
those  who  took  care  to  have  His  body  properly 
buried  are  praised  (John  xix.,  38-42).  But  Uiese 
authorities  do  not  mean  or  intimate  that  there  is 
any  feeling  or  sense  in  corpses,  but  that  they  live 
to  God,  and  such  offices  of  piety  are  acceptable 
to  His  providence  as  confirming  faith  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead." 

Any  one  who  desires  to  see  at  a  glance  the 
riches  of  patristic  literature  regarding  funerals, 
cemeteries,  and  care  of  the  dead,  has  only  to 
read  the  Index  of  Migne's  "  Patrofogy,"  under 
the  head  of  '*  Sepulture."  Tertullian,  Lactantius 
and  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose  and  Augustine 
treat  of  it ;  and  tell  us  of  the  Requiem  Masses, 
and  the  prayers  offered  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted ;  the  hytnns  and  psalms  sung  at  funerals ; 
the  solicitude  of  the  faithful  to  be  buried  in  conse- 
crated ground;  and  the  avoidance  of  all  vain 
pomp,  or  display,  or  extravagance  in  the  funeral. 
Prudentius,  the  Christian  poet,  speaks  of  the 
custom  of  decorating  the  martyrs'  tombs  with 
flowers ;  S.  Ambrose,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  the 
death  of  Valentinian,  alludes  to  the  same  custom : 
"  I  shall  not  strew  flowers  on  his  tomb,  but  in- 
cense his  spirit  with  the  odour  of  Christ."  S. 
Jerome  also  refers  to  the  use  of  flowers  at  funerals. 
•'Other  husbands,"  says  he,  "scatter  on  the 
tombs  of  their  wives  violets,  roses,  lilies,  and 
purple  flowers."  Baruffaldi  also,  treating  of  the 
rubric  on  the  burial  of  children,  speaks  of  the 
ancient  usage  of  putting  a  crown  of  flowers,  arti- 
ficial, if  natural  ones  could  not  convenientlv  be 
found,  on  the  head,  not  only  of  dea^  children, 
but  of  all  persons  who  died  unmarried;  no  matter 
how  old  they  might  be,  as  a  sign  of  their  inno- 
cence  and  purity,  real  or  supposed.    This  soon 
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begot  /in  abuse.  Not  satisfied  with  strewing 
flowers  on  the  tpmbs  of  the  dead,  Christians  be- 
gan to  bring  them  into  the  Church,  and  crown  Uie 
coffin,  not  only  of  the  child,  whose  well-known 
innocence  deserved  the  tribute,  but  even  of  sinners 
who  barely  escaped  damnation  by  a  death-bed 
repentance.  Some  of  the  early  fathers,  like 
Lactantius,  reproved  this  abuse ;  and  by  degrees 
bishops  were  obliged  to  condemn  it  by  diocesan 
laws.  It  is  indeed  verv  bad  taste  to  crowd  the 
church  aisle  and  load  down  the  coffin  with  gar- 
lands and  crowns,  and  enormous  bouquets,  sym- 
bols of  joy,  which  are  out  of  place  among  the 
dirge,  the  mourning  altar,  and  the  sombre  vest- 
ments of  the  Requient  Mass. 

It  would  be  long  to  tell  of  the  influence  of  this 
Christian  respect  for  the  dead,  and  of  Catholic 
belief  in  Purgatory,  upon  the  art-life  of  modern 
peoples.  Dante^s  "Purgatorio"  could  never 
nave  been  penned  by  a  paean  or  a  Protestant. 
The  Requiems  of  Donizetti,  Mozart,  and  Rossini, 
and  the  plaintive  wail  of  the  Gregorian  dirge,  as 
well  as  the  words  and  music  of  the  ''  Dies  7ree,^* 
are  blossoms  of  Catholic  teaching  regarding  the 
£ate  of  the  dead  and  the  cult  that  is  due  to  them. 
Over  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  were  built  some  of 
the  finest  Christian  churches.  The  crypt,  often  a 
masterpiece  of  art,  in  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
architecture,  finds  its  reason  of  existence  in  the 
Christian  tomb.  The  beautifully  decorated  sar- 
cophagi of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  "  brasses  "  and 
enamels  on  the  tombs  of  the  great  and  illustrious 
buried  in  the  walls,  or  under  the  pavement  of  the 
mediaeval  church,  the  cenotaphs  of  marble,  of 
stone  or  wood,  with  angels  swmging  censer,  sur- 
rounding the  sculptured  fieure  of  the  deceased, 
reposing  on  the  marble  piUow ;  tombs  like  those 
of  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  in  Louvain,  or  of  Bishop 
Evrard  de  Fouillay,  in  Amiens  Cathedral,  which 
he  founded;  or  of  Philiipe  le  Hardi,  and  Jean 
Sans  Peur,  at  Dijon ;  the  tombs  at  S.  Denis,  in 
France,  and  of  Edward  III.,  at  Westminster,  and 
of  the  Black  Prince,  at  Canterbury,  England,  as 
well  as  countless  others  throughout  Christian 
Europe,  attest  the  piety  of  the  living,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  communion  of  saints,  upon  the  art- 
life  of  the  people.  The  beautiful  chantries,  or 
little  chapels,  built  in  the  cemetery,  or  near  the 
tomb,  to  insure  the  saying  of  Masses  for  the  souls 
of  the  departed,  is  another  fruit  of  belief  in 
purs^atory. 

No  one  who  has  seen  these  splendid  evidences 
of  Catholic  faith  and  who  has  examined  the  beauty 
of  their  design  and  execution,  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize their  superiority  to  the  broken  shafts,  draped 
shafts,  the  senseless  columns,  topped  with  capitals 
and  with  statues  of  rich  and  vulgar  nobodies,  the 
pagan  nymphs,  half  nude,  modelled  by  inartistic 
hands,  and  the  other  pagan  symbols  which 
characterize  the  modem  cemetery,  since  the 
"Reformation."  Nor  has  the  hand  of  the 
botcher  always  spared  in  modem  Catholic  ceme- 
teries the  tomb  from  the  desecrating  travesty  of 
the  Madonna  or  the  Saviour.  The  invading  spirit 
of  revived  paganism  and  its  morganatic  sister. 
Protestantism,  has  intruded,  with  its  pagan  sym- 
bolism, even  into  the  Catholic  •*  Campo  santor 
Pagan  vanity,  a  vulgar  love  of  display,  show  them- 


selves too  often  in  the  modem  funeral  and  the 
modem  cemetery,  instead  of  the  simple  faith  and 
modest  hope  of  the  Christian  believer. 

Blettanthejr 
That  earth  to  earth  eBtrast;  fertbejBMjkaow 
And  tend  the  dweUinff  lehance  the  daMbtni^cUy 
Shall  rite  at  last,  aad  bid  the  ymuc  flMPan  hlooa. 
That  waft  a  breath  of  hope  areand  1^  tomb^ 
And  kaeel  upon  the  denj  tuf  aad  psaj  I 


The  ground  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  faithhl 
are  to  repose  has  ever  been  an  object  of  the 
Church's  special  legislation.  She  has  given  it 
the  name  of  dormitory,  because*  as  S.  JerotDe 
says,  "  the  bodies  sleeping  in  it  are  one  da?  to 
rise."  "  Lazams,  our  friend,  sleepeth ;  bat  I  g» 
that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep."  So  said  oar 
Lord  of  His  dead  friend  ;  and,  imitating  ber 
divine  Founder,  the  Church  employs  the  ivocd 
"  sleep  "  to  designate  the  death  of  her  children. 
''He  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord,"  instead  of  "be 
died,"  is  a  common  form  of  expression  in  bet 
liturgy. 

In  the  early  ages,  any  decent  place  served  for 
the  burial  of  Christians ;  and  during  the  ages  of 
persecution  it  was  difficult  to  set  apart  and  bless 
special  cemeteries  for  them.  Yet,  even  wfaentbe 
cemetery  was  not  specially  consecrated,  the  eaily 
Christians,  as  indeed  even  the  pagans,  looked 
upon  the  place  of  burial  with  religious  reverence, 
and  put  ic  beyond  the  pale  of  human  commerce. 
But  now,  and  for  centuries,  a  Catholic  cemeteq 
is  that  place  alone  set  apart,  and  solemnly  blesset 
by  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  for  the  burial  of 
the  pious  faithful.  This  blessing  distingoisbes 
and  separates  the  graves  of  Cauiolics  mwitbe 
graves  of  heretics,  infidels,  and  others  spedficaDj 
excluded  by  ecclesiastical  law  from  the  rigbt  oi 
Christian  burial.  "No  Christian,"  says  tbe 
Roman  Ritual,  "  dying  in  the  communion  of  tbe 
faithful  should  be  buried  out  of  the  Churcb,  or 
cemetery  properly  blessed ;  but,  if  necessity  coo- 
'pel,  and  for  some  reason  the  body  should  it  teo* 
porarily  buried  elsewhere,  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  it  transferred  to  a  holy  place  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ('  quamprimum  ') ;  and,  in  the  meantioet 
a  cross  should  be  erected  at  the  head  of  the  graie 
to  signify  that  the  departed  rests  in  Christ"  Up 
to  the  ninth  century,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  oo 
one  except  bishops,  abbots,  priest,  or  pious  br- 
men,  could  be  buried  in  the  church ;  but  gradoall; 
this  privilege  was  granted  to  others,  as  the  de^ 
saw  fit.  The  ancient  place  of  burial  wasiaoe 
yard  or  porch  of  the  church,  or  in  ground  adj"^ 
ing  it.  Most  of  the  civil  governments  of  Eoofe 
now  forbid  burials  within  Uie  church.  Hence,  n 
France,  even  a  bishop  cannot  be  buried  in  his 
cathedral  without  permission  of  the  govemoieot 
Nor  does  the  Roman  Ritual  favour  the  promis- 
cuous burial  of  bodies  in  the  church,  for  it  says; 
•*  Where  the  ancient  custom  of  burying  *^^ 
in  the  cemetery  exists,  let  it  be  retained ;  and 
where  it  can  be  done,  let  it  be  re-esUblishei 
Everything  which  canonically  desecratw  achoxa 
will  desecrate  a  cemetery,  if  it  be  adjoining,  i» 
therefore  no  one  should  be  buried  in  it  after  de•^ 
oration  until  it  has  been  "reconciled"  *»f*^ 
blessing.    But  if  the  cemetery  be  apart  fro«  t* 
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church,  the  desecration  of  the  church  does  not 
cany  with  it  the  desecration  of  the  cemetery ;  nor 
does  the  desecration  of  the  cemetery,  even  when 
it  adjoins  the  church,  imply  the  desecration  of  the 
church,  "  for  the  less  worthy,  or  the  accessory, 
does  not  cany  with  it  the  principal.  .  .  ." 
lib  be  continued.) 


A   VILLAINOUS    PLOT, 


)DNEY,  tiie  witch-finder  and  in- 
former, was  a  fellow  of  tremendous 
strength  and  agility.  When  he  stood 
erect  he  had  the  appearance  of  a 
huge  ape,  for  his  hands  nearly 
touched  the  ground.  He  was,  besides,  blear- 
md  and  red-headed,  while  his  mouth  was  simply 
that  of  one  of  the  lower  animals. 

It  may  not  be  easily  divined  why  he  never  per- 
mitted any  living  soul  to  cross  his  threshold,  save 
Captam  Kingwood,  an  English  officer  stationed 
in  Boston,  who  spent  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
his  time  in  fishing  and  shooting  along  the  coast 
whenever  he  came  to  see  his  friends  at  Salem. 

This  Ringwood,  it  appears,  had  made,  but  with- 
out eflFect,  several  attempts  to  poison  the  ear  of 
Lady  Phipps  against  her  husband,  Sir  William, 
subsequently  a  royal  governor  of  Boston. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  he  failed  totally, 
without  having  committed  himself  in  any  way  that 
could  be  taken  hold  of,  and  became  consequently 
as  deadly  an  enemy  of  her  ladyship  as  he  had 
long  been  of  Sir  William  himself, 

Rodney  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and 
was  well  known  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
citv. 

Through  his  various  delinquencies,  however,  he 
had  become  an  object  of  annoyance  to  the 
authorities  of  the  place,  and  on  one  occasion  had 
received  a  sound  horsewhipping  from  Sir  William, 
and  deservedly,  for  having  mischievously  frightened 
her  ladyship's  horse  when  she  was  out  riding  one 
morning. 

This  the  Bloodhound  never  forgot,  for  he  then 
and  there  secretly  vowed  that  if  ever  opportunity 
served  he  would  avenge  himself  a  thousandfold. 

Ringwood  had  by  some  means  become  aware  of 
this,  and  now  that  Sir  William  had  left  for 
England  for  a  few  months  without  his  wife,  he 
thought  he  would  like  to  pay  yet  another  visit  to 
Salem  and  compare  notes 'once  more  with  his  old 
acquaintance  Rodney,  whom  he  had  often  met 
privately  in  Boston,  and  whom  he  now  learned 
carried  life  and  death  in  his  right  hand,  to  be  dealt 
out  at  will  to  high  and  low. 

Although  Ringwood  was  the  secret  enemy  of  Sir 
William  and  his  wife,  he  so  managed  affairs  as 
not  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  either. 

All  his  operations  against  their  character  or 
peace  of  mind  were  carried  on  in  a  most  adroit 
and  underhand  manner,  so  that  they  received  him 
as  an  acquaintance,  if  not  as  a  friend  upon  whose 
kind  offices  they  could  rely. 

When,  therefore,  he  had  found  Rodney,  who 
had  received  the  appellation  of  the  Bloodhound, 
and  the  terror.of  whose  name  had  spread  far  and 


wide,  a  scheme  was  soon  concocted  by  which  it 
was  designed  to  entrap  Lady  Phipps  into  their 
power,  and  not  only  her,  but  the  beautiful  Alice 
Vernon,  a  relative  of  hers,  who  had  but  recentiy 
arrived  from  England,  and  who  was  now  residing 
with  her  in  Boston. 

The  gist  of  this  villainous  plot  was  that  Rodney 
should  proceed  secretiy  to  Boston,  and  there  throw* 
himself  in  the  way  of  T^dy  Phipps,  who  remem- 
bered the  hunchback  but  too  well,  and  could  not 
fail  to  entertain  some  dread  of  a  wretch  that  had 
become  the  terror  of  the  land. 

It  was  then  to  be  secretiy  communicated  to  her 
ladyship  by  Ringwood  that  some  of  the  first  per- 
sons in  the  city  had  been  denounced  by  him,  and 
that  their  destruction  was  certain;  while,  as  the 
coup  de  grace,  and  when  a  small  vessel  was  in 
readiness  to  bear  her  away  along  the  coast,  he 
was  to  suddenly  seek  her  presence  on  a  certain 
evening  after  night  had  fallen,  and  in  a  state  of 
apparent  great  trepidation  inform  her  that  she  and 
Alice  had  been  denounced  also  by  the  witch-finder, 
and  had  only  a  few  moments  to  escape  from  arrest 
and  certain  wath. 

He  was  then  to  offer  his  services  with  the  as- 
sumed view  of  conductinj?  them  to  some  place  of 
safety  until  the  return  of  Sir  William,  which  was- 
now  expected  daily ;  and  when  once  aboard  his. 
vessel,  where  Rodney  was  to  be  concealed  until 
they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit  or  danger^ 
he  was  to  steer  his  course  for  the  solitary  stone 
hut  of  the  Bloodhound,  who  was  to  present  him- 
self before  them  in  the  interim,  and  apprise  them 
that  they  were  still  in  his  power,  and  must  accept 
whatever  fate  awaited  them  or  the  death  they 
sought  to  fly. 

So  the  project  was  pushed  on  towards  its  com- 
pletion, succeeding  at  every  stage,  until  the  very 
night  arrived,  when  he  sought  the  presence  of 
Lady  Phipps  and  Alice,  and  so  preyed  upon  their 
fears  and  feelings  that  they  hastily  gathered  to- 

f  ether  a  few  necessaries,  and  at  once  secretly 
ed  their  dwelling  under  his  guidance,  and 
entering  his  craft,  that  was  lying  in  readiness,, 
with  Rodney  concealed  in  its  hold,  put  off  to  sea. 

There  was  not  a  braver  or  more  noble  woman 
in  the  universe  than  Lady  Phipps,  nor  a  more 
pure  and  courageous  girl  m  existence  than  Alice 
Vernon. 

Of  the  honour  and  friendship  of  Ringwood  they 
had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  but  were  somewhat 
astonished  at  being  unable  to  perceive  any  other 
persons  on  board  to  assist  him  in  working  the 
little  vessel. 

Since  they  had  entered  their  small  cabin  he  had 
presented  himself  only  once,  bemg  obliged,  he 
said,  to  stand  by  the  helm,  as  the  sea  was  becom- 
ing somewhat  rough.  In  replying,  however,  to 
the  question  whether  there  were  any  other  hands 
on  board,  an  expression  so  sinister  overspread  his 
countenance  that  Alice  instantly  observed  it, 
while  her  companion  became  almost  paralyzed  at 
the  words. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  an  old  friend  of  your  ladyship.** 

The  times  were  dangerous ;  and  neither  Alice 
nor  Lady  Phipps  ever  moved  abroad  without  being 
armed.  And  hence  it  was  that  the  two  friend* 
had  now  concealed  about  their  persons  a  long, 
slender  dagger  each. 
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When,  therefore,  Ringwood  turned  towards  the 
^}eck  once  more,  and  disappeared  from  view,  each, 
as  if  influenced  by  a  common  dread  of  impending 
danger,  thrust  her  hand  into  her  bosom  to  assure 
herself  that  she  was  not  totally  helpless. 

The  moment  was  one  of  intense  anxiety  and 
terror,  but  the  horror  was  complete  when  a  strange 
figure  was  observed  slowly  descending  the  cabin 
steps,  and  Rodney,  the  Bloodhound,  presented 
himself  before  them. 

Both  daggers  flashed  from  their  hiding-places 
at  the  same  moment,  and  the  villain,  who  expected 
no  such  reception,  stood  for  a  moment  paralyzed 
before  the  two  courageous  women. 

Quickl)r  regaining  the  deck,  he  sprang  towards 
the  captain  to  obt£un  his  sword,  with  a  view  to 
awing  his  intending  victims  into  submission,  when 
lo,  and  behold !  as  if  £ate  would  have  it.  Ring- 
wood  was  unarmed  also,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  weapon  in  the  vessel  save  those  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  captives. 

This,  of  course,  was  fortunate  for  the  latter 
although  they  were  not  cognizant  of  the  fact,  and 
now  stood  awaiting  the  return  of  the  villain,  deter- 
mined to  defend  themselves  against  any  attack 
that  might  be  made  upon  them,  and  comprehend- 
ing at  once  that  they  had  been  betrayed  into  some 
dreadful  position  by  Rin^ood. 

When  both  the  conspirators  found  themselves 
unarmed,  their  mutual  recriminations  were  not  by 
any  means  calculated  to  cement  the  infamous 
friendship. 

The  wind  was  beginning  to  blow  a  hurricane, 
and  their  vessel  was  being  rapidly  carried  out  to 
sea. 

Although  well  accustomed  to  the  management 
of  a  boat,  the  captain,  with  all  his  skill,  could  hot 
keep  the  little  craft  under  shelter  of  the  coast,  not- 
withstanding that  he  succeeded  partially  in  keep- 
ing her  head  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Ann.  He 
was  terribly  irritated  at  the  idea  that  he  was  not 
yet  full  master  of  the  field,  and  that  the  two  indi- 
viduals that  he  had  regarded  as  the  most  helpless 
and  defenceless  in  the  vessel  were  absolutely  the 
most  dangerous  and  powerful. 

The  poor  captives  below  clasped  each  other's 
hands,  lost  in  gloomy  apprehensions  and  terrors. 

They  were  aware  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
an  awful  tempest,  and  tossed  about  on  the  raging 
deep ;  but  no  apprehension  of  danger  lay  in  this 
direction,  as  their  minds  were  occupied  altogether 
with  the  perfidy  of  Ringwood  and  their  probable 
ultimate  fate. 

Although  it  was  now  verging  towards  dawn, 
and  they  had  neither  slept  nor  tasted  food  for 
many  hours,  they  felt  no  absolute  fatigue  or 
hunger.  Fortunately  there  was  some  fresh 
water  within  their  reach,  and  a  draught  of  this 
occasionally  cooled  their  parched  and  fevered 
lips. 

They  had  resolved  between  themselves,  should 
the  vessel  survive  the  storm,  to  sufifer  no  outrage 
that  could  and  ought  to  be  prevented  by  the  most 
desperate  resistance. 

They  knew  that  they  must  be  a  long  way  at  sea, 
as  their  craft  had  been  running  all  night  at  a 
fearful  rate  before  the  wind  ;  and  they  were  about 
to  shut  down  the  upper  portion  of  the  cabin  door, 
and  bar  it  also,  so  that  they  might  snatch,  if  pos- 


sible, a  few  moments  of  repose  side  by  side,  ito 
a  sadden  and  loud  crash  made  their  hearts  almoit 
stand  still. 

Their  only  mast  had  gone  by  the  bond,  aad 
they  were  now  drifting,  a  helpless  wreck,  befete 
the  merciless  gale,  with  the  sea  washing  am 
them  and  the  two  conspirators  who  had  Usbed 
themselves  to  the  helm. 

They  had  not  long  been  swept  forward  in  tMs 
teirible  condition  when  to  their  unspeakable  jof 
and  relief  they  heard  the  sound  of  many  voka 
above  the  roar  of  the  elements. 

Breathless  for  more  information,  and  with  tfaa 
hearts  beating  wildly,  they  ascended  the  cabk 
stairs ;  when,  m  the  grey  light  of  the  dawn,  they 
discovered  themselves  beneath  the  lee  of  aa 
English  man-of-war,  that  had  apparently  cia^ 
sight  of  their  perilous  situaHon,  or  close  to  wbkli 
they  had  so  blindly  run. 

The  ship  was  beating  up  against  the  wiod,  id 
therefore  had  not  much  headway,  so  that  sbe 
had  easily  come  to  and  grappled  the  disaUed 
craft. 

In  a  moment  several  of  the  crew  were  in  bet 
chains,  and  some  of  them  on  the  boat  released 
Ringwood  and  Rodney  from  their  self-inpoisl 
bonds,  now  quite  insensible  from  the  seas  thatbn 
broken  over  them  so  constantly. 

No  sooner  had  these  two  worthies  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  ship  than  the  cabin  was  entered  asd 
the  two  ladies,  now  almost  knee-deep  in  water, 
rescued,  and  tenderly  lifted  on  board  also.  After 
this,  the  wreck,  that  was  fast  sinking,  was  cat 
adrift,  and  the  huge  ship  got  under  way  once 
more. 

Without  disclosing  their  name  or  rank,  tbe 
ladies,  who  were  now  comfortably  disposed  of  in  i 
handsome  private  cabin,  apprised  the  officer  of  tbe 
deck  that  the  men  who  had  been  rescued  were 
villains  of  the  deepest  dye  who  ought  to  be  placed 
in  custody  at  once,  and  that,  when  they  themschts 
had  recovered  from  their  fatigue  and  Mjjht,  a$ 
they  had  been  betrayed  into  the  false  clutches  cf 
the  scoundrels  through  the  false  representatioas 
of  one  of  them,  they  should  explain  more  fiiUy  ^ 
circumstances  of  the  case,  at  which  period  ^ 
should  like,  if  possible,  to  have  an  interview  witi 
the  commander  of  the  vessel. 

This  much  said,  they  betook  themselves  to  ^ 
repose  they  so  much  needed,  and  were  soon  lost 
in  a  profound,  refreshing  sleep.  ^^ 

When  Rodney  and  Ringwood  had  recorffw 
their  consciousness  they  found  themselves  firojf 
handcuffed,  and  on  board  a  large  vessel  that 
seemed  to  have,  through  some  raysterioas  pw- 
cess,  dropped  into  the  place  of  the  little  craft  to  tbe 
helm  of  which  they  had  so  recently  Ushcd  them- 
selves. 

By  degrees,  however,  they  began  to  cofr 
prehend  that  they  were  lying  on  the  deck* 
an  English  man-of-war;  and  this  cowrictioe 
once  settled,  they  knew  that  their  fate  was 
seiled.  .        ^ 

About  nine  o'clock,  and  when  the  storm  w» 
greatly  abated,  they  were  drag^  .h*'  J* 
presence  of  the  commander,  entenng  it  ^*J^ 
same  moment  as  the  ladies  approached  td  ^ 
evidence  against  them.  ^ 

The  captain  rose  to  receive  the  latter,  wKfl  w 
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his  utmMt  sttiprise  and  consteraadon,  his  wife* 
Lsdjf  Phipps,  bounded  forward  and  fell  almost 
famtiog  into  his  arms.  It  was  Sir  William  him- 
self, who  was  returning  from  England  as  Royal 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  iiad,  provi- 
dentially, crossed  the  track  of  that  infamous 
wretch  that  sought  to  destroy  all  that  he  held  most 
dear  on  earth. 

The  trial  was  a  brief  one,  and  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  established  so  fully,  that  they  were  at 
ODce  convicted  and  dragged  furiously  on  deck 
again.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Ringwood 
caught  a  fitting  opportunity,  than  he  bounded 
overboard  and  was  never  heard  of  more ;  while, 
in  a  few  moments  afterwards,  the  unsightly  form 
of  Rodney,  the  Blood-hound,  was  swaying 
to  and  fro  a  blackened  corpse  at  the  yard- 
arm. 


LONDON    FOG. 


[OVEMBER  is,  by  long  prescription, 
nominally  the  most  gloomy  month  in 
the  English  calendar;  and  it  was 
long  a  prejudice  among  foreigners, 
that,  during  this  month  the  inhabi- 
tants of  England,  and  those  of  London  especially, 
got  tired  of  their  lives,  and  that  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  fog.  What  may  have  been  the  state  of 
things  in  former  times,  when  square  miles  of  the 
vicinity  of  Loiidon,  which  are  now  covered  by  ex* 
cellent  houses,  and  peopled  by  an  intelligent, 
happy,  and  thriving  population,  consisted  of  stag- 
nant marshes  crossed  by  dingy  dykes,  and  spotted 
with  lazy  pools,  it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire. 
Oar  maxim  is  "  much  enjoyment  to-day,  and  more 
to-morrow ;  "  and  we  are  very  much  deceived,  if 
the  desire  of  life  is  not  greatly  heightened  in 
November,  and  that  it  is  the  spring-time  of  family 
sociality  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  Sometimes 
November  is  a  gloomy  month  to  the  gloomy,  and 
at  other  times  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  In  fact,  it 
veiy  much  resembles  the  odd  trick  in  a  game  ot 
whist,  in  which  autumn  and  winter  are  the  parties 
opposed  ;  and  thus  we  may  conclude,  that  some- 
times the  one  of  these  may  win  the  trick,  and 
sometimes  the  other.  NHm^orte  /  let  us  speak 
of  this  same  fog ;  because,  as  it  is  a  pretty  regu-  ^ 
far  winter  visitant  of  the  metropolis,  not  unknown 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  having 
peculiar  characters  in  London,  it  is  worth  being  a 
little  acquainted  with. 

Substantially,  the  London  fog  belongs  to  that 
division  of  cloud  to  which  the  name  of  stratus  is 
given,  on  account  of  its  lying  low,  and,  as  it  were, 
stretched  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and 
it  is  never  seen  either  descending  from  the  sky,  or 
ascending  towards  it.  When  pure,  that  is,  when 
there  mixes  no  portion  of  any  other  cloud  with  it. 
It  differs  from  all  other  clouds  and  mists  in  being 
quite  dry,  that  is,  not  wetting  those  who  are  ex- 
posed to  it,  even  though  the  exposure  should  con- 
tinue for  a  considerable  time.  We  shall  say 
something  of  the  reason  of  this  property  by  and 
bye ;  but  we  may,  in  the  meantime,  mention  that, 
oti  this  account  the  cloud  in  itself  is  healthy,  nor 


are  we  aware  that  there  is  more  disease  of  any 
kind  when  die  metropcdis  is  enveloped  in  fog,  than 
when  the  air  is  clear.  The  London  fog  is  no 
doubt  disagreeable ;  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
fog,  it  is  me  fault  of  the  substances  mixed  with 
it— the  consequence  of  its  being  London  fog  in 
fact ;  and  if  it  were  stratus  of  pure  water  hovering 
over  a  clear  stream  and  its  grassy  banks,  it  might 
be  breathed  with  as  much  impunity  as  the  keen 
air  of  the  mountain  top,  and  with  far  more  by 
people  of  delicate  constitutions,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  from  its  particular  nature,  it  may  not 
afford  a  sort  of  attenuated  badi,  which,  from  its 
peculiar  character,  may  have  medicinal  effects  in 
some  disease  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  In  this, 
however,  we  speak  of  die  base,  or  stock,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  of  the  London  fog,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  pungent  substances 
which  the  compound  contains  may  have  beneficial 
effects.  They  consist  in  great  part  of  nitre,  and 
sulphurous  and  pjnroligneous  acids,  all  of  which, 
when  properly  attenuated,  are  known  to  be  very 
efficient  in  the  destruction  and  removal  of  putres- 
cent and  other  pestilential  miasmata.  Thus  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  this  very  fog  of  the 
metropolis  may  be  one  of  the  means  by  which  so 
vast  a  city  is  rendered  one  of  the  most  healthy,  if 
not  the  very  healthiest,  on  the  face  of  die  earth. 
In  clear  weather,  the  substances  which  we  have 
mentioned  fall  to  the  ground  in  part,  and  are  in 
part  carried  off  by  the  winds  ;  but  the  fog  holds 
them  suspended ;  and  it  is  so  insinuating,  from 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  its  particles,  that  it 
finds  access  almost  as  universally  as  the  air  itself. 
We  throw  these  out  as  hints,  however,  and  more 
to  induce  those  who  are  fond  of  such  sub- 
jects to  investigate  the  matter  than  as  positive 
opinions.  / 

The  stratus,  or  basis  of  the  London  fog,  is  an 
earth-cloud,  having  a  different  origin  and  mode  of 
formation  ftom  all  the  clouds  that  appear  in  the 
air  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Among  the 
mountains  there  is  a  white  fog  which  trails  along 
the  upper  precipices,  or  sometimes  lies  on  the 
summit  like  a  broad  tile,  or  divides  die  mountain 
across  its  elevation ;  but  this  is  a  very  different 
sort  of  fog  from  the  London  one,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  insidious  and  wetting  elaborations  of  the  sky. 
It  comes  from  the  air  above,  but  stratus  neither 
falls  nor  rises :  it  is  formed  in  the  air  in  the  very 
place  in  which  it  appears  ;  and  when  it  disappears, 
it  melts  into  the  very  same  air.  That  which  is 
required  for  its  formation,  is  a  cold  atmosphere  at 
some  distance  upward,  and  a  warmer  atmosphere 
completely  saturated  with  moisture  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground ;  and  the  way  of  its  formation  is 
this :  The  heat,  which  always  radiates  from  the 
earth  when  the  air  a  little  way  up  is  colder,  is 
partly  consumed  in  evaporating  moisture  from  the 
humid  surface.  The  first  portion  is  carried  a  littie 
way  upward,  and  it  assists  in  forming  the  next 
portion  by  retaining  a  portion  of  the  heat  which 
does  not  radiate  down  again  into  the  surface,  in  a 
manner  that  it  does  when  a  cloudy  sky  prevents 
the  formation  of  dew.  So  far  the  process  bears 
some  resemblance  to  dewing ;  but  the  surface  is 
not  cold  enough  for  making  the  moisture  adhere 
the  instant  that  it  is  set  free ;  and  thus  it  gets  up 
a  little,  in  particles  so  minute  that  it  floats  easily 
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in  the  air ;  and  as  it  b  actually  fonned  out  of  the 
moist  surface,  and  not  out  of  the  air  in  contact 
with  that  surface,  as  is  the  case  widi  dew,  it  is 
necessarily  in  exactly  the  same  electric  state  with 
the  earth,  whereas  arops  of  water  formed  in  the 
air,  or  even  the  moisture  of  dew,  set  free  at  the  very 
surface,  are  in  the  opposite  state  of  electricity. 
The  air  in  which  the  little  particles  float,  is  a  non- 
conductor, containing  no  free  moisture  of  its  own ; 
and  therefore  the  said  little  particles  repel  each 
other,  and  are  repelled  by  the  earth  ;  and  this  is 
the  reason  both  ot  the  rising  of  the  fog  and  of  its 
remaining  suspended ;  and  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  this  is  the  reason  why  when  it  is  not  mixed 
with  air-deposited  particles  of  water,  it  feels  dry, 
and  has  no  tendency  of  itself  to  adhere  to  any  sur- 
face. It  may  be  also  that  its  having  the  same 
electric  state  with  the  earth  and  all  bodies  on  the 
earth,  is  at  least  one  of  the  reasons  of  its  whole- 
someness,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  London 
that^  effect,  as  it  tells  upon  any  thing  tending  to 
putridity,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  pungent 
matters  above  alluded  to ;  and  we  believe  that  we 
may  add,  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
the  fever  wards  of  the  London  hospitals  are  seldom 
so  clear  at  any  season  as  during  November. 

In  London,  this  fog  forms  on  the  drier  subsoils 
as  well  as  on  the  more  humid,  though  by  no  means 
so  copiously.  It  is  also  aided  by  other  causes ; 
for  additional  heat,  by  giving  a  fresh  evaporative 
|>ower,  has  nearly  the  same  effect  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  fo^,  as  increased  humidity  of  the  sur- 
face. Thus  It  often  happens,  that  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  early  morning,  the  London 
atmosphere  is  clear,  but  that  the  fog  comes  on 
about  the  time  that  the  early  fires  are  lighted.  It 
also  very  frequently  partially  clears  away  at  the 
hour  when  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  roost  power- 
ful ;  but  if  there  be  no  counteracting  cause,  it  is 
always  most  dense  in  the  evening,  though  its 
quandty  diminishes  again  after  the  night  is  far 
advanced.  There  are  various  reasons  why  there 
should  be  less  fog  durine  the  latter  part  of  the 
night.  The  people  have  £enleft  the  streets;  the 
greater  number  of  them,  instead  of  breathing 
there,  and  loading  the  air  with  a  great  quantity 
of  moisture,  are  in  reality  breathing  either  up  the 
chimneys  or  out  at  the  higher  windows  of  the 
houses ;  that  is,  the  vapour  of  their  breath  goes 
off  in  these  ways,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thine.  At  that  time,  too,  the  greater  number  of 
the  &es  are  eitinguished ;  and  though  this  brings 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  fog  down  the  chimneys, 
it  depresses  the  whole  mass  nearer  the  surface, 
and  the  depression  is  augmented  by  that  natural 
descent  of  the  atmosphere  which  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  night.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  why  the  fog 
should  deepen,  or  even  come  on  originally  when 
the  fires  are  lighted,  and  also  that  it  should  do 
this  most  reajdily  in  frosty  weather.  The  lighting 
of  the  fires  not  only  produces  a  great  deal  of  heat, 
but  it  also  sends  up  a  vast  deal  of  the  vapour  of 
water,  because  the  whole  of  the  coal  used  for  fuel 
is  at  first  moist.  This  vapour  of  water  carries  up 
with  it  many  products  which  would  be  consumed 
by  clearer  fires,  and  these  help  farther  to  deepen 
the  fog;.  Nor  are  we  at  much  loss  to  see  why  it 
shouldbe  very  thick  in  the  evenings  and  the  early 
part  of  the  night.    There  are  still  many  people  in 


the  streets,  the  fires  are  kept  up  with  rigour,  aad 
the  atmosphere,  beginning  to  descend  after  tfae 
influence  of  the  sun  has  left  it,  condenaes  the 
whole  mass. 

The  London  fog  does  not  rise  to  any  grett  de- 
vation  in  the  atmosphere,  generally  to  abod  the 
middle  of  the  dome  of  S.  Fitul's,  and  seldoo  b^ 
yond  the  first  gallery ;   so  that  any  one  ik» 
chooses  to  ^o  to  the  top  of  the  cathedral  in  tdij 
fog  may  enjoy  clear  sunshine,  and  at  the  mi 
time  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  M 
surface  of  the  whole  fog,  which  he  win  see  flk 
him  like  a  fleecy  ocean,  swelling  and  subsidi^ 
many  places,  showing  differences  of  coknr,  IC> 
cording  as  the  sun  shines   differendy  upoo  it 
Water  is  not  so  favourable  to  the  productioQ  d 
fog  as  moist  surfaces,  which  are  irregular,  asvffl 
be  readily  understood  by  any  one  who  coosidm 
that  there  is  really  a  ^reat  deal  more  surCice  in 
irregular  bodies  than  in  regular  ones  of  the  sioe 
measure.    A  common  bricK,  for  example,  if  iD 
the  little   hollows   and  projections  on  it  were 
measured,  would  be  found  to  have  probably  three 
times  as  much  surface  as  a  portion  of  still  water 
which  the  brick  would  cover.    Thus,  as  evapon« 
tion  is  from  the  surface  only,  there  would  be  three 
times  as  much  evaporation  from  the  face  of  the 
brick,  as  from  a  surface  of  water  e^ual  to  tbit 
face ;    but,  besides  this,  the  brick  is  very  sus- 
ceptible  to  d^erences  of  temperature,  and  its  ovn 
internal  heat  promotes  the  evaporation  toprohablj 
a  greater  extent  than  its  increased  surface.  Od 
this  account  the  channel  of  the  Thames  is  t 
hollow  on  the  top  of  the  fog ;  and  there  are  some 
curious  inequalities  arising  from  the  character  <rf 
the  ground,  the  fog  rising  higher  over  the  dtf 
than  over  the  sand  gravel.    In  fact,  the  surface 
of  the  fog  presents  one  widi  a  rude  sort  of  geo- 
logical map  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  metro- 
pous  is  built.      But   there   are    some  vokairic 
heights  displayed  in  this  map,  which  belong  to  the 
operations  of  the  city,  and  not  to  those  of  natme 
in  forming  the  ground  upon  which  the  city  is  bdlt 
Wherever  there  is  any  great  work,  such  »»  «  P** 
ter  brewery,  it  is  pointed  out  by  a  hummock  stand- 
ing up  above  the  rest ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
in  situations  where  tall  buildings  are  huddled  to- 

f ether  and  thickly  crowded  with  inhabitanU 
he  fog  slopes  away  considerably  towards  tte 
west  end,  where  the  houses  are  large,  and  w 
inhabitants  and  persons  in  die  streets  coopstt- 
tively  few. 

This  fog  has  a  sort  of  tidal  motion,  answengg 
to  that  of  the  river,  though  it  is  carried  ana 
farther  downward  in  proportion  than  ''Pf*'^ 
Downward  it  finds  a  congenial  situation  hi  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  the  marshes ;  and  he^e  it  per- 
forms a  service  which  would  not  perhaps  he  ex- 
pected—it enables  Leadenhall  Market  to  be  «^ 
plied  with  wild  fowl  in  better  condition.  Tbef 
feed  chiefly  in  the  twilight,  and  the  fog  g» 
them  twilight  all  day  over,  and  also  protects  thtfi 
while  it  lasts  against  the  fowlers.  Thiw,  jo**^ 
as  wild  fowl  may  be  considered  game  in  LoedflSi 
the  London- fog  acts  the  part  of  a  sortof  gtf"|^ 
keeper.  Many  more  particulars  of  this  cort* 
formation  might  be  given,  but  what  has  ^*^^ 
must  serve  in  the  meantime  as  a  chapter  ol  C» 
economy  of  the  London  fog. 
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SHERBORNE; 

OR,    THE   HOUSE    AT   THE    FOUR   WAYS. 


By  Edward  Henbage  Dering, 

Author  of  the  "  ChieftairCs  Daughter  atid  other  PoemS,^* 
*' Grey's  Court*'  etc,,  etc, 

CHAPTER  XXX.—iConh'nued,) 

Irs.  ATHERSTONE  returned  to  the 
sitting-room  took  a  9heet  of  foolscap 
paper  out  of  the  bureau,  and  wrote  as 
follows : 
''I  Amelia  Charlotte  Atherstone, 
being  of  sound  mind  (which  is  a  wonder,  con- 
sidering all  it  has  had  to  bear),  and  of  sound 
bodily  health,  in  spite  of  my  advanced  age,  and 
the  doctor's  prognostications  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  sit  down  to-day— the  26th  day  of 
September,  1870— to  write  this  my  last  Will  and 
testament.  I  have  no  patrimonial  fortune 
whatever— why,  it  matters  not,  since  this  is  not  an 
autobiography,  but  a  Will.  My  income  is  derived 
from  an  annuity  of  three  hundred  a  year  on  the 
Hazeley  estate,  out  of  which  I  have  put  bv  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounas.  Of 
this  1  shall  take  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty  in  a  letter  of  credit  with  me  on  the  journey  I 
am  about  to  undertake.  The  remaining  thousand 
is  invested  in  my  name  in  the  three- per-cent  con- 
sols. 

"  This  thousand  I  leave  unconditionally  to  my 
old  and  faithful  servant,  Susan  Stubbs,  and,  failing 
her  appointment,  to  the  poor,  at  the  discretion  of 
ray  executor.  I  appoint  Sir  Roger  Arden,  of 
Bramscote,  my  executor— not  that  I  know  him, 
but  because  he  lives  near,  and  I  can  think  of  no- 
body else.  I  hope  he  will  not  refuse  to  do  this 
service  of  charity.  It  is  my  wish  that  all  my 
papers  be  givea  to  the  priest  at  Bramscote— not 
that  I  know  him  either,  but  because  a  Catholic 
priest  will  not  tell  the  contents  to  the  whole  parish, 
as  most  people  would  do. 

"Susan  Stubbs  is  to  have  everything  that  is  in 
he  house  and  about  it.  Failing  her  appointment, 
t  is  all  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and 
nven  in  such  a  manner  as  my  executor  may  think 
it. 

*'  I  shall  put  this  Will  in  the  mahogany  bureau 
hat  is  in  my  sitting-room,  and  tell  Susan  Stubbs 
0  deliver  it  herself  to  Sir  Roger  Arden  in  case  of 
ay  death." 

Then  she  lit  a  candle,  brought  out  from  the 
Irawer  of  the  bureau  some  black  sealing-wax, 
Bd  began  to  muse  aloud  as  she  folded  up  the 
aper, 

**  That  sealing-wax  has  been  there,"  said  she, 
'  ever  since  I  came  into  this  queer  house,  where  I 
ave  lived  a  queer  life— a  very  queer  life,  and  oh, 
rhat  a  sad  one  1  It  is  well  for  me  that  1  have  had 
his  one  idea,  this  one  hope — above  all,  this  one 
uty  to  live  for.  There  is  something  solid  and 
opeful,  vigorous  and  honourable  in  the  idea  of 
uty — even  when  one  fulfils  it  because  it  is  some- 
hing  else  as  well.  It  is  not  duty  that  has  made 
le  go  on  hoping  against  hope  to  find  John  Sher- 
ome's  heir.  But  it  is  not  duty  that  makes  me  set 
ff  now,  old  as  I  am,  and  without  friends  anywhere 
od  ignorant  of  the  world's  ways,  and  the  rail- 


wap,  and  all  the  ways  by  which  people  can  and 
will  make  themselves  obnoxious  to  me.  It  is  not 
duty.  Then  what  is  it  ?  It  is  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  get  rid  of  remorse  by  undoing  as  much  as 
possible  the  cause  of  it." 

She  had  better  have  looked  straight  at  the  one 
paramount  duty  which  concerned  her  most,  instead 
of  deceiving  herself  by  a  false  humility,  and 
getting  out  of  her  depth  ;  but  so  it  was,  and  so  it 
is  every  day  in  similar  cases.  Like  Sherborne,  she 
consulted  her  conscience  with  a  reservation  ;  like 
him,  she  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  examining 
it,  when  she  was  only  drowning  its  voice  by  asking 
it  questions  that  were  not  to  the  point ;  like  him, 
she  diverted  her  attention  from  the  duty  she  con- 
tinued to  evade  by  musing  over ,  the  omissions  of 
others ;  like  him,  she  did  this  while  looking 
towards  the  truth,  but  not  at  it,  and  repeating  con- 
tinually, **  1  look,  but  I  cannot  see." 

She  sealed  the  paper  slowly,  musing  in  a  spirit 
of  unspeakable  sadness.  The  sudden  shock  to  the 
habits  of  fifty-six  years,  the  new  exertion  of 
packing,  and  the  preparation  for  an  indefinite 
travelling,  had  excited  in  her  a  false  gaiety,  the 
reaction  from  which  was  rapid  and  intense. 

**  A  miserable  old  woman,"  she  said,  "  and  that 
is  the  end  of  it  all.  Miserable  in  the  past — if  a 
brief  delirium  be  excepted;  miserable  in  the 
present,  which  is  but  a  dreamland  for  sad 
memories,  and  a  point  from  which  to  measure  the 
distance  to  the  end ;  miserable  in  the  future,  that 
stretches  out,  hopeless  and  menacing,  into  infinite 
space  and  infinite  time.  A  miserable  old  woman, 
who  would  have  gone  mad  long  ago  but  for 
excessive  reading  and  study,  and  what  people  call 
cultivation,  which  has  produced  no  crop  except 
weeds— means  of  self  torment  and,  perhaps " 

Here  she  pushed  the  ses^ling-wax  into  the  flame 
of  the  candle,  and,  while  it  dropped  in  thick  masses 
on  the  folded  paf  er,  said : 

"And  perhaps — the  means  of  self-deception. 
Nonsense !  why  does  this  rubbish  come  into  my 
head  so  often  to-day  ?  Look  there,  now,  at  that 
wax— black,  so  black— everything  about  me  is  so 
black !  I  might  have  saved  A//»— Alfred ;  he  in- 
clined /^/  «;d(y— as— as  I  did— perhaps  more. 
And  persecution  would  only  have  roused  my 
courage— //i^>^  they  would  call  it  now.  1  have 
plenty  of  /^/,  and  now,  when  he  lies  dead  in  that 
cold  slimy  vault,  under  the  great  family  pew  that 
was  once  the  Lady  Chapel,  before  the  nation 
turned  cur  first  and  then  apostate,  I  am  hankering 
after  what  I  refused  while  I  could  have — r-" 

She  broke  off  again.  Tears,  hot  and  blistering, 
blinded  her  as  she  plunged  a  large  old-fashioned 
seal  into  the  seething  mass  of  wax. 

**  While  I  could  have "  she  repeated,  and 

then  stopped  again,  unable  to  finish  the  sentence. 

"While  I But  what  am  I  sealing  this  for 

when  it  isn't  witnessed  ?  " 

She  broke  the  seal,  tore  the  paper  open,  and 
wrote  on  the  outside :  "I,  who  sealed  this,  have 
broken  the  seal  because  I  had  forgotten  to  have 
my  signature  witnessed. — ^A.C.A." 

**  Lest  some  pettifogging  lawyer  should  call  it  a 
suspicious  circumstance,  and  rob  old  Susan  of  her 
money.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  had  better  get  it 
done  properly  by  a  lawyer,  as  I  go  through 
London.    I  ought  to  have  done  this  long  ago." 
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She  threw  down  her  pen,  and  burying  her  £ace 
in  her  hands,  burst  into  tears,  weeping  pas* 
sionatdy,  as  she  would  have  wept  fiftv-seven  years 
before.  Then  the  flood  of  tears  driea  up,  and  the 
long  continued  sobbings,  that  shook  the  old  table, 
ceaised  by  degrees. 

"  He  hes  dead,"  she  muttered — "  dead  in  that 
cold  slimy  vault ;  and  shall  I  hanker  for  what  I 
refused  when — when  I  might  have  been  one  with 
him  in  accepting  it  ?  Refuse  it  for  him  then,  and 
accept  it  for  myself  now  ?    No  1  No ! 

"No! "  she  repeated  in  a  scream  that  might 
have  been  heard  in  the  lane. 

By  thii  one  sufi:gestion  the  devil  had  enlisted  in 
his  service  her  strongest  feeling  and  her  stroneest 
defect— that  love  for  Alfred  Sherborne  which  nad 
marred  and  moulded  her  life,  that  pride  of  firm- 
ness which  had  enabled  her  to  live  alone  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century,  without  going  mad  at 
continual  contemplation  of  a  sorrow  that  neither 
diminished  in  degree  nor  varied  in  kind.  And 
there  was  no  one  to  brush  away  the^  flimsy 
sophism. 

"  No  1 "  she  shrieked,  and  started  up,  clutching 
the  leather  case  as  she  rose ;  then  carrying  it  to,  the 
bureau,  she  said  in  the  same  tone  ot  passionate 
despair,  crumpling  the  leather  case  between  her 
fingers,  and  pushing  it  violently  into  the  centre 
compartment  between  the  two  rows  of  pigeon  holes, 
"  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not  believe." 

Siich  was  the  nervous  force  of  the  movement,  and 
the  resistance  at  the  other  end  of  the  compartment, 
that  the  leather  doubled  up  in  her  hand,  and  her 
forefingers  pressed  heavily  against  the  back 
of  the  bureau.  She  felt  something  give  way,  and 
then  resist  with  an  elastic  sort  of  thrust  like  a 
spring. 

"A  secret  drawer,  I  suppose,"  thought  she. 
"  All  these  odd,  old  bits  of  ftxmiture  have  them. 
I  must  look  and  see  how  to  shut  it  up  again." 

Pulling  the  leather  case  out  carefully  she 
muttered: 

"I  cannot,  and  I  will  not  believe.  That  is,  I 
can't,  and  so  I  won't.  What  is  die  use  of  one 
saying  one  will  if  one  can't  ?  And  perhaps  I  won't 
because  I  can't  be  one  with  him  in  it  now,  and 
wouldn't  when  I  could.  No !  I  won't — I  won't. 
I  say,  I  wont  separate  myself  from  him.  The  won't 
is  too  strong  for  me :  it  possesses  my  whole  being: 
it  is  equivalent  to  can't.  Of  course  it  is--of  course, 
of  course." 

Then  she  suddenly  became  interested  in  the 
secret  drawer,  refused  to  t^ink,  and  burst  into  a 
hard  artificial  laueh. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  find  old  Moreton's  love 
letters,"  she  said,  pulling  the  drawer  out  with  a 
jerk  and  smiling  in  acute  angles. 

The  drawer  exactly  fitted  the  space  at  the 
back,  and  was  so  narrow  that  its  width  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  thickness  of  the 
wood. 

"Perhaps  there  is  one  underneath."  she 
thought.  "  I  must  have  a  look.  How  childish  it 
is  of  me  to  feel  any  curiosity  about  a  secret 
drawer  I  There  can't  be  anything  in  it— at  any 
rate  nothing  diat  would  concern  me,  nothing  that 
could  throw  anylight  on  anything  I  want  to  know. 
And  besides— Don  Pascolini's  letter  gives  me  all 
the  information  I  want.    For  we  know  that  John 


Sherborne's  eldest  son  is  dead ;  so  that  Count  de 
Bergerac,  being,  as  it  clearly  appears  that  he  is, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest*  or  eldest  sunriviDg  sod 
of  the  younger,  must  be  the  heir. 

"So  all  I  have  got  to  do  is  to  find  hini  mL 
Nevertheless,  here  is  this  drawer,  and  I  mnstkne 
a  try.  How  natural  is  curiosity  to  a  woman!  Tboe 
is  a  spring  at  this  left  comer,  I  think  by  the  feel- 
and  there  it  is." 

A  narrow  piece  of  oak,  even  with  the  saAetd 
the  whole  compartment,  and  exactly  coveiiagtk 
space  on  which  the  drawer  had  rested,  be^tD 
slide  oft.    She  pushed  it,  and  it  slid  away  into  i 
groove  on  the  right,  disclosing  a  narrow  spue 
beneath.  It  was  about  two  inches  in  width,  r^ 
less  than  more.  Its  depth  could  not  be  seai,o«iBg 
to  its  extreme  narrowness  and  the  impossibifit|a 
looking  down  into  it.    She  reached  as  Car  as  she 
could  widi  her  forefinger,  and  found  nothing  hot 
space.  Then  she  tried  a  long  pair  of  scissors  vidi 
the  same  result. 

"  Where  can  it  go  to?  "  she  said,  aod  went  to 
look  for  an  obsolete  instrument  called  lazy  tongs. 
It  was  no  easy  work  to  manceuvre  themiDsosauH 
a  space,  as  any  one  who  has  ever  handled  lazy 
tongs  will  know  ;  but  at  length  she  induced  tbeto 
to  go  into  the  narrow  space  and  stretch  down- 
ward. Thev  found  the  bottom  at  the  depth  of  6^ 
or  nine  inches. 

"  Oh  !  but  there  musl  be  something  in  it  after 
all  this,"  she  exclaimed — "a  Queen  Anne's  penny, 
or  perhaps  an  old  account  book." 

Then  came  a  fit  of  laughter  that  gave  relief  bar 
not  enjoyment,  and  then  she  ina&  another^ 
with  the  lazy  tongs. 

« I  do  declare,"  said  she, "  there  is  somethioff ; 
I  can  feel  it— paper  folded.  But  I  can't  get  hold 
of  it  with  these  things.  I  must  try  somethiBg 
else." 

She  brought  a  knitting  needle.  It  was  oot  long 
enough  to  reach  the  t>ottom  or  prize  up  tlK 
paper ;  but  it  reached  as  far  as  the  seal,  wfaidi 
was  large  with  a  thick  rim  of  wax  protmdbig 
upwards,  like  a  wall,  round  the  impression. 

*'  This  will  do  it,' '  said  she,  sticking  the  knittiqg 
needle  just  under  the  protruding  wax,  and  gently 
raising  up  the  paper. 

The  process  was  slow,  because  the  sealing-«az 
was  slippery  and  the  knitting  needle  bhut ;  but  at 
length  the  top  of  the  paper  appeared  at  the  nar- 
row aperture  of  the  secret  place,  so  that  she  codd 
seize  it  with  her  finger  and  thumb.  It  was  a  soaU 
thick  packet,  direct^  to  somebody ;  but  the  iak 
was  pale,  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  indistinct  She 
put  on  her  spectacles,  and  holding  the.packet  vf 
to  the  light,  read  aloud : 

'*  For  John  Moreton. 

'•  From  E.  M.,  July  i6th,  i8io."    , 

"  Good  gracious !  "  said  she,  taking  off  ber 
spectacles,  and  putting  them  on  again.  "Whit 
can  this  be  ?  John  Moreton  !  That  must  have  been 
the  old  rector  of  Femham.  Let  me  see  now.  He 
came  to  live  there  in  the  year  '14 ;  and  his  vie 
died,  and  he  married  again ;  and  his  son— ^ 
voung  man  I  made  come  here  with  Don  P««^ 
because  I  felt  sure  he  would  turn  out  ofuseaog^ 
how,  but  he  hasn't  jre^— is  the  son  of  fliesBCOW 
wife.    Well,  then,  thiS  packet  must  hifc  beeo 
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His  mother,  I  suppose.  But  why  has  it  never  been 
opened?  and  why  was  it  hidden  away?  and  what  am 
I  to  do  with  it*  when  1  don't  even  know  where  young 
Moreton  is  to  be  found  ?  What  a  load  of  other 
people's  concerns  my  own  shoulders  have  to  bear ! 
Weu,  in  it  goes  into  the  leather  bag,  and  perhaps 
I  may  fall  in  with  him  somewherei  or  near  of 
him'*^ 

And  in  it  went,  with  Don  Pascolini's  letter,  the 
old  diary,  and  documents  of  various  sizes.  The 
leather  bag  had  a  lock  and  key,  and,  except  when 
brought  out  for  use,  was  either  kept  with  her 
money,  in  a  fire-proof  safe  let  into  the  wall  of  her 
bedroom,  or  stowed  awav  in  the  bureau.  The 
former  was  its  place  whenever  she  went  out, 
and  there  she  put  it  now,  in  company  with  her 
Will. 

"  Now  I  must  go  to  the  station,  to  ask  about  the 
train,  and  ^et  two  people  to  witness  my  signature," 
said  she,  sitting  down  to  meditate  and  conjecture 
concerning  the  packet.  "  I  had  better  sign  this, 
in  case  anything  should  happen  to  me  before  1  get 
to  London." 

But  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed  there  was 
a  sound  of  wheels — the  heavv  rattling  sound  that 
heralds  the  approach  of  a  light  cart.  She  got  up 
and  walked  to  the  window,  looking  at  her  watch 
as  she  went ;  and  seeing  the  earner's  cart  draw 
up  at  the  door,  with  old  Susan,  the  carrier,  and 
another  man  in  it,  said  to  herself: 

''How  convenient!  these  two  men  will  just  do 
to  witness  my  signature." 

Then  she  went  downstairs  and  opened  the  door, 
saying  to  old  Susan : 

"  l^u  have  been  very  quick  about  it ;  "  and  to 
the  men :  **  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  witness  my 
signature  ?  " 

The  men  followed  her  into  the  sittinp^-room, 
witnessed  her  signature,  and  went  away.  Then  old 
Susan  showed  her  purchases  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. 

''Yes — a  very  good  portmanteau,  strong  and 
roomy,"  said  Mrs.  Atherstone.  "And  the  bag, 
too.  They  couldn't  be  better.  Thank  you,  Susan. 
You  have  done  your  commission  famously.  And 
now— stay  1  Call  them  back.  I  want  to  speak  to 
them. 

Old  Susan  ooened  the  window  and  screamed  as 
loud  as  she  could : 

"Hi!  come  back  a  moment!"  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone did  the  same.  The  carrrier  pulled  up,  and 
slowly  turned  round. 

"  When  is  the  first  up-train  in  the  morning  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Atherstone. 

"At  five  and  twenty  minutes  past  eight, 
ma'am,"  said  the  carrier. 

"Ah!  then  I  shall  want  you,"  said  she,  "to 
take  my  portmanteau  to  the  station  for  that  train 
to-morrow  morning.  Be  here  not  later  than  half- 
past  seven.  Thank  you,  that  is  all.  Now  then, 
dusan,  just  attend  to  what  I  am  going  to  say." 

"Yes,  'm,"  said  Susan,  dilating  her  eyes  Into  a 
blank  ejq>anse,  and  twirling  the  comer  of  her  apron 
round  her  thumbs. 

Mrs.  Atherstone  took  the  Will  from  the  table, 
and  laid  some  blotting-paper  upon  it ;  then,  folding 
it  up  and  placing  it  in  one  of  the  pigeon-holes  of 
the  bureau,  she  said : 


^  "Look  here.  You  see  where  I  have  put 
that?" 

"  Yes.  'm." 

"  When  I  die " 

"Lor, 'm,  don't!" 

"  Well,  but  every  one  must  die,  some  time  or 
other,  you  know;  and  if  people  don't  arrange 
their  affairs  while  they  are  alive,  why— don't  you 
see  ?— they  won't  be  able  to  do  it  afterwards." 

Old  Susan  nodded  her  assent  to  the  proposition, 
but  would  not  commit  herself  to  any  statement. 
She  perceived  the  connection  between  the  Will  and 
the  journey. 

"  Whenever  I  die,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,'* 
said  Mrs.  Atherstone,  "  mind  that  you  open  the 
bureau  (I  am  going  to  leave  the  key  with  you^  take 
out  that  paper— my  Will— you  understand  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  'm,  I  understand." 

"  And  you  must  take  it  to  Sir  Roger  Arden,  at 
Bramscote — ^yes,  yes,  to  him— I  have  my  reasons. 
I  have  left  you  a  little  independence,  so  that  you 
will  not  have  to  go  among  strangers." 

This  was  too  much  for  old  Susan,  the  apron 
went  up  to  her  eyes,  and  she  sobbed  aloud. 

"  You  dear  old  thing,  it  won't  make  me  die  any 
sooner,"  said  Mrs.  Atherstone. 

But  old  Susan  retired  to  her  little  room,  among 
the  old  trunks,  and  would  not  be  comforted. 

flo  be  continued,) 


THE  SIBYLS  AND  THEIR  BOOKS. 


NEofthe  great  results  of  Christianity 
has  been  the  destruction  of  supersti- 
tion, and  all  the  evils  which  used  to 
flow  from  it.  The  prevalence  of  its 
influence  in  ancient  times  was  general. 
It  was  confined  to  no  rank,  to  no  degree  ot  educa- 
tion, or  ignorance.  Society  was  subject  to  its 
most  degrading  forms,  and  ruled  by  its  power. 
Men  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  dread  which  con-* 
tinually  surrounded  their  actions,  and  they  sought 
in  some  way  or  other  to  find  a  balance  for  their 
dominated  reason.  It  was  this  which  gave  to  the 
Sibyls  of  heathen  countries  and  pagan  people  the 
authority  which  they  exercised.  They  were  con- 
sulted in  the  belief  that  their  answers  would  guide 
the  consultant  in  the  future.  The  etymology  of 
their  name  has  been  derived  from  two  Greek  words» 
signifying  that  their  counsel  was  divine,  because 
it  was  believed  that  those  women  were  inspired  by 
some  divinity,  in  whose  name  they  gave  response 
in  the  oracles.  Other  etymologists  assert  that 
the  first  Pythoness  known,  lived  many  ages  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  was  called  Sibylla.  Hence, 
they  say,  all  women  who  afterwards  exercised  the 
art  of  divination  bore  the  name  of  Sibyls. 

The  most  celebrated  were  Sibylla,  Manto, 
daughter  of  Tiresias;  Demophile  Athenais,  Nysa, 
Maienchreus,  Deiphobe  and  Tiburtine.  The 
answers  which  they  gave  were  generally  tortuous, 
obscure,  and  not  only  could  be  interpreted  in 
many  ways,  but  even  adapted  themselves  to  events 
the  most  opposite.    Those  ambiguous  forms  were 
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of  prime  necessity,  in  order  that  the  oracle  should 
not  be  subject  to  error,  as  it  had  almost  always 
reason  to  avoid  it.  To  understand  this,  we  need 
but  recapitulate  a  few  of  those  Sibylline  re- 
sponses. 

The  Medes  desiring  to  know  the  result  of  the 
war  which  they  waged  upon  the  Babylonians, 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  were 
answered  that  "  the  victory  should  belong  to  those 
who  most  honoured  the  gods."  The  Babylonians, 
consulting  the  same  oracle,  on  the  same  occasion, 
received  assurance  of  victorv  on  the  same  condi- 
tions, however,  they  lost  the  battle.  In  conse- 
quence they  attributed  the  cause  of  it  to  some 
&ults  committed  towards  the  gods. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  seized  by  a  desire  to  consult 
the  oracle,  enquired  of  the  Sybil  of  the  oracle  of 
Trophonius,  what  time  he  had  of  his  life  remain- 
ing ;  the  oracle  answered  him  :  "  My  child,  if 
thou  wouldst  live  long,  beware  of  chariots." 
From  the  hour  of  that  warning  Philip  never  after- 
wards sat  in  a  chariot.  When  he  was  eventually 
assassinated  by  the  traitor  Pausanias,  it  was  pro- 
claimed over  all  Greece  that  the  oracle  was  ful- 
led, because  the  figure  of  a  chariot  was  sculp- 
tured on  the  point  of  the  sword  which  had  tra- 
versed his  bosom.  Another  of  those  ambiguous 
answers  is  found  in  the  story  related  of  a  rich 
merchant  of  Corinth,  in  love  with  a  young  Eupatrid 
who  disdained  his  sighs.  The  lover,  "sighing 
like  a  furnace,"  went  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphos,  to  ascertain  if  the  young  girl  should  ever 
return  his  affection,  or  in  the  contrary  case  if  he 
should  try  a  leap  from  the  rock  of  Leucadia.  The 
oracle,  which  he  had  largely  endowed,  replied  to 
him  :  "  The  chameleon  changes,  woman  resem- 
bles it.    The  wise  man  should  never  despair." 

Making  such  answers  it  is  very  clear  the  oracle 
and  its  Sibyl  could  never  be  found  deceptive.  A 
remark  of  Voltaire,  in  observing  on  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Sibyls,  was  very  judicious.  He 
said  that  they  resembled  the  prophecies  of  the 
Almanack  of  liege,  when  that  compilation  fore- 
t(Ad  that  **  a  great  man  shall  die  this  year ;  there 
will  be  shipwrecks."  Indeed  it  is  rare  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  there  should  be  no  deaths 
amonest  the  great,  or  no  vessel  cast  away  ;<  and 
the  Sibyls  were  as  prophetic  in  this  view  as  the 
compiler  of  Dege  Almanacks,  the  antiquated 
Mathew  Laensberg. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  the  Sibyls  answered 
always  according  to  the  desire  of  any  powerful 
person  who  consulted  them.  The  priests  of  Del- 
phos, fearing  that  Philip  of  Macedonia  should 
pillage  their  temple,  caused  their  oracle  always  to 
speak  in  favour  of  that  king.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  Demosthenes,  when  the  oracular  re- 
sponse was  made  to  the  people  as  an  argument 
against  war  with  the  Macedonian  prince,  made 
ansvver :  "  The  Sibvl  philipises."  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  his  fathers  death,  rendered  vain  by 
victory,  desiring  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
forewarned  the  officials  of  the  oracle  that  he  would 
consult  it.    However,  when  he  arrived,  it  was  at  a 

geriod  of  the  year  when  the  oracle  was  silent  and 
e  could  obtain  no  answer.  Entering  into  the 
temple  he  seized  the  Sibyl  by  the  arm,  fopcing 
her  to  be  seated  on  the  tripod.  At  this  act  of 
violence,  knowing  with  whom  she  had  to  deal. 


the  Sibyl  cried  aloud :  "  No  one  can  resist  thee, 
oh  my  son  ! "  This  exclamation  Alexander  took 
as  an  oracular  response,  which  presaged  a  cateer 
of  conquest  for  him. 

With  such  weight  given  to  their  merest  ravings 
or  most  cunning  sentences  the  oracles  and  pco- 
phecies  of  all  the  Sil^ls  were  collected  into  a 
number  of  volumes,  and  were  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration.  They  were  reduced  into  veneaod 
preciously  guarded  in  the  temples  with  all  lopect 
due  to  sacred  things.  Under  the  reign  «(tk 
elder  Tarquin,  an  old  unknown  woman  broogblto 
Rome  the  Sibylline  books,  and  proposed  that  ^ 
king  should  purchase  them,  but  being  asked  the 

Erice  she  nam  3d  one  so  exorbitant  chat  he  ody 
lughed  at  her.  Then  the  old  woman,  who  ns 
afterwards  recognized  as  the  Sibyl  Deno,  cast 
the  three  first  books  into  the  fire,  and  required 
for  them  the  same  sum  she  had  prievously  asked 
for  the  six  others  she  had  left.  As  TaiqotB 
hesitated  still.  Demo  gave  three  of  the  remaining 
books  to  the  flames,  and  offered  the  three  last, 
demanding  the  price  she  first  required  for  them  or 
else  she  would  destroy  what  remained  of  the 
precious  collection.  Astonished  at  this  tenacity, 
the  king  convoked  the  council  of  augurs,  who  d^ 
cided  in  common  accord  that  it  was  necessary  to 
yield  to  the  conditions  of  the  Sibyl,  and  wididiaw 
from  her  hands  the  precious  volumes. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  Sibylline  books  wete 
immediately  purchased,  and  enclosed  in  a  cofier 
of  cedar  wood.  The  aueurs  carried  them  in  great 
pomp  to  the  capitol,  and  a  college  of  priests  vas 
created  in  order  to  care  them  duly,  for  an  ocade 
had  predicted  that  the  salvation  of  Rome  d^ 
pended  upon  their,  preservation.  At  the  time  of 
the  burning  of  the  capitol,  under  the  dictatorship 
of  Sylla,  the  Sibylline  books  became  the  pceyo( 
the  flames.  This  was  a  great  calamity ;  the  r^ 
public  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  They  hastened 
to  name  deputies  who  went  to  Erythrea,  to  Del- 
phos, to  Cumes,  and  to  all  the  places  wherein 
oracles  existed,  in  order  to  collect  all  the  Sybilfioe 
verses  which  either  the  priest  had  preserved,  or 
tradition  had  perpetuated  there.  When  they  had 
been  coUectea  Augustus  deposited  them  m  an  um 
of  gold,  and  concealed  them  under  the  statoe  of 
Apollo  in  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  There 
they  remained  until  the  year  400  of  the  Christian 
era,  at  which  time  a  violent  fire  broke  oat  whidi 
destroyed  the  temple,  and  the  Sybilline  books  were 
bumea  and  lost  for  ever. 


Erroneous  Estimate  of  Boys.— Douglas 
Jerrold  was  considered  a  dull  t>oy ;  at  nine  jean 
of  age  he  could  scarcely  read.  Goldsmith  was  a 
very  unpromising  boy.  Dryden,  Swift,  and  Gib- 
t>on  in  their  eariiest  pieces  did  not  show  v^ 
talent.  The  mother  of  Sheridan,  herself  a  litenrj 
woman,  pronounced  him  to  be  the  dullest  aod 
most  hopeless  of  her  sons.  The  father  of  Barrow, 
the  great  preacher  and  wrriter,  is  said  to  have  ex* 
claimed,  *'  If  it  please  God  to  tMkt  away  aaf  » 
my  children,  I  hope  it  will  be  Isaac"  ^M^ 
judicious  parent  regarded  the  lad  as  a  nd 
stupidity,  but  he  afterwards  pnnred  the  ; 
his  family. 
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HE  THREW  HIMSELF  ON  THE  GRASS  AND  AFFECTED  TO  BE  READING. 


By  BRUCE  MONTGOMERY. 


755 


CHAPTER  V.  Gaskell  and  his  relations.    Sir  Henry  Mordant 

HE  dinner  was  a  cheerful  one  ;  the  two  was  described  as  a  fair  man  with  bloodshot  eyes, 

old  friends  exchanged    their   youthful  who  carried  his  head  high,  neglected  the  poor, 

recollections,  and  spoke  a  little  of  Dr.  and  had  no  other  feeling  than  respect  for  his 
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ancestors.  His  wife  seemed  to  be  a  clever  woman, 
with  whom  you  must  be  on  your  guard,  very 
haughty,  her  pride  annoying  others,  while  her 
husband's  esteem  for  his  ancestors  did  no  one  any 
harm.  The  professor  said  their  income  seemed  to 
have  increased  during  the  last  year.  They  had  a 
good  many  small  debts,  but  these  were  all  at  once 
paid,  and  since  then  all  had  gone  on  smoothly. 
People  said  they  had  inherited  some  property  or 
had  a  handsome  legacy.  ''  But  these  were  evil 
tongues,"  said  the  professor,  "which  spoke  no 
good  of  them." 

"  For  example *' 

'*  I  am  sure  it  is  the  general  opinion.  Gaskell 
was  beloved  by  young  and  old,  and  that  his 
daughter  should  be  immediately  cast  upon  the 
world  raised  awkward  suspicions  in  the  minds  of 
the  numerous  admirers  of  her  father.  No  wonder 
that  in  anything  that  concerned  the  Mordants 
the  worst  possible  interpretation  was  given." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?  " 

'*  The  sudden  change  of  fortune  was  much  com- 
mented on,  and  most  people  thought  they  had  in- 
herited property.  Now  people  said  :  '  This  cannot 
come  from  his  side,  for  he  had  no  expectations  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage.  It  must  therefore  come 
from  the  Gaskell  side — his  wife's ;  and  if  so  Miss 
Gaskell  is  co-heir.'  It  is  also  maintained  that 
half  of  the  income  of  the  Mordants'  is  obtained 
by  Miss  Gaskell' s  money,  while  she  is  residing  in 
some  distant  place  without  a  suspicion  of  how 
rich  she  has  meanwhile  become." 

"  I  thought  it  was  all  idle  chatter,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Otway,  "  about  which  it  was  best  to  keep 
silence.  Those  who  speak  in  that  manner  only 
say  that  it  is  a  supposition,  and  those  who  listen 
to  them  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  thus  it  is  that 
reports  arise." 

"  I  think  the  supposition  by  no  means  impos- 
sible, ' '  remarked  Masonius.  '  *  Gaskell  had  property 
himself,  and  belonged  to  a  family  who  possessed 
much.  Why  may  not  some  member  of  the  family 
have  died  unmarried,  and  thus  Miss  Gaskell,  as 
her  father's  representative,  be  the  heir  of  part  of 
it.  If  Miss  Gaskell  is  the  heir,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  inheritance  ?  The  administration  falls  to 
the  guardian,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  knows  where 
Miss  Gaskell  is  to  be  found.  He  would  only  have 
to  ask  whether  she  was  of  age.  I  see  nothing 
wron^  in  that.  For  if  Sir  Henry  made  use  of  his 
position  he  had  quite  a  right  to  do  so.  The  in- 
justice would  be  if  he  refused  Miss  Gaskell  her 
portion  if  she  claimed  it.  She  must  come  and 
ask  for  an  account." 

"That  is  quite  just,"  remarked  Mrs.  Otway; 
*'  but  people  have  not  taken  this  view." 

"  I  can  easily  believe  that ;  but  the  matter  can- 
not now  be  settled  without  going  into  the  courts. 
Has  no  enquiry  ever  been  made  ?  " 

**  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  that  is  good !  It  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  all  those  foolish  conjectures  being  put  an  end 
to,  but  not  much  with  the  rest  of  the  matter.  Now 
it  is  all  of  some  consequence  to  me,  for  my  nephew 
wishes  to  marry  Miss  Gaskell,  and  this  gives  me 
good  reasons  for  making  myself  acquainted  with 
her  circumstances." 

'•  You  are  quite  right,"  replied  the  professor. 

**  Do  you  know  the  chief  magistrate  here  ?  " 


"Of  course;  he  studied  juris^deoce  beie. 
You  must  know  him.  His  name  is  Lambert  I 
will  give  you  my  card ;  you  will  be  all  the  better 
received  by  him." 

Dr.  Masonius  learned  from  Mr.  Lambert  that  is 
fact  an  old  aunt  had  died  without  a  will,  and  thit 
Miss  Gaskell  had  inherited  half  of  her  propertT- 
about  five  thousand  pounds.  Fame  had  inoessed 
the  value  of  the  property,  but  the  report  was  a 
true  one  and  not  mere  conjecture. 

Prepared  with  this  information  Dr.  Masooics 
appeared  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  aftenon 
before  the  villa  residence  of  Sir  Henry  Moidasi, 
and  rang  the  bell  at  the  gate. 

The  doctor  was  conducted  into  an  octagoi- 
shaped  room,  which  had  four  side  doors,  bj  a  sa- 
vant in  livery.  Rush  chairs  stood  agamsttbe 
walls,  and  near  the  door  by  which  be  eotcrcd 
were  two  stands  for  coats  and  umbrellas.  It  was 
a  kind  of  ante-room. 

The  servant  took  his  card,  and  disappeared 
through  the  door  opposite  to  that  bywhiditbe 
doctor  had  entered. 

In  about  two  minutes  the  door  was  opened,  acd 
a  person  appeared  with  long  light  hair,  pale  bloe 
eyes,  and  a  somewhat  turned  up  nose.  He  had 
a  crimson  fez  upon  his  head  with  a  blue  tassd 
and  he  was  wrapped  in  a  brown  frock  d  la  Zoita^- 
Dr.  Masonius  could  hardly  restrain  a  smile  wfaec 
he  remembered  the  description  which  Otwaj  had 
given  him  of  this  figure. 

*•  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  "  asked  Sir  Henry 
Mordant. 

"  I  have  already  told  the  servant  that  I  wished 
to  speak  to  Sir  Henr}-  Mordant,  and  I  mast  now 
express  my  surprise  at  being  asked  by  another 
servant  after  my  business." 

•*  What  other  servant  f  " 

"Why  you." 

*•  I  am  Sir  Henry  Mordant,"  he  replied. 

**  Then  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  did  not  occiir  ta 
me  that  Sir  Henry  Mordant  would  receive  a  visiter 
in  an  ante-room  full  of  doors  and  draughts.  Mar 
we  sit  down  ?  " 

**  But  one's  doors  are  not  opened  to  everyone. 
and  you  were  not  introduced." 

Meanwhile  the  doctor  had  seated  himself. 

"  My  card  would  tell  you  who  I  am,"  be  said. 
"If  you  wish  for  further  information,  I  am  a 
military  officer  out  of  service,  but  with  a  right  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  my  regiment.  If  yoo  vast 
references  send  one  of  your  lads  to  Professor 
Otway  ;  he  will  answer  for  me.  Meanwhile  I  as 
here  to  speak  about  the  affairs  of  your  ward,  Mis 
Gaskell." 

He  paused  to  observe  more  closely  the  chan^ 
which  came  over  Sir  Henry's  countenance. 

"  Pray  come  into  my  study,"  stammered  Sr 
Henry.  "  Pardon  my  mistake.  Your  charade 
is  not  written  on  your  card." 

"Character!"  replied  Masonius  cooUy.  "1* 
it  a  character  to  have  been  a  militaiy  ^^^^^ 
The  vanity  of  printing  such  things  on  your  card 
belongs  only  to  young  persons.  At  my  ^  ^ 
doctor's  diploma  is  valued  more  highly  than  aa 
officer's  commission." 

Sir  Henry  stared  at  the  doctor  without  6a/£ai^ 
word  of  contradiction. 

"  There  is  the  same  difference  between  *dec« 
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tor's  diploma  and  an  officer's  commission  as 
there  is  between  search  after  knowledge  and 
iostruction  in  duties;  but  let  us  come  to  busi- 
ness." 

"  Permit  me  to  conduct  you.** 

Dr.  Masonius  followed  him,  and  found  Lady 
Mordant  seated  upon  a  sofa,  richly  dressed.  She 
noticed  her  husband's  introduction  by  a  slight 
bend  of  her  head. 

''Dr.  Masonius  wishes  to  speak  about  the 
affairs  of  our  niece." 

"  About  whom  ?  "  she  interrupted.  "  About  our 
niece!    Who  is  that?*' 

"  Miss  Gaskell,"  returned  Masonius,  calmly. 

''  I  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  a  Miss  Gaskell, 
but  she  had  such  plebeian  notions  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  recognise  her  as  my  niece." 

"That  depends  upon  definitions,"  remarked 
Masonius.  *'  I  have  a  nephew  who  wishes  to 
marry  Miss  Gaskell,  and  I  desire,  therefore,  to 
learn  why  that  lady  is  left  so  alone  in  the  world, 
and  is  not  under  the  care  of  her  distinguished 
relations." 

As  he  said  this  he  looked  at  the  baronet,  and 
saw  that  he  had  seated  himself;  he,  therefore, 
took  a  chair  which,  as  it  appeared,  that  his  was 
not  a  visit  but  a  call  upon  business,  might  not 
have  been  offered  him. 

This  conduct  seemed  hardly  polite,  but  Mason- 
ius at  once  entered  upon  his  business. 

"What  am  I  to  tell  Miss  Gaskell  about  the  five 
thousand  pounds  she  has  inherited." 

The  lady  grew  pale. 

"Her  claim?" 

"  I  have  not  any  at  present.  I  wish,  in  confi- 
dence, to  gain  information  as  to  Miss  Gaskell' s 
antecedents." 

'*Ah,"  said  the  lady,  and  seemed  for  awhile 
to  be  deep  io  thought.  It  was  some  time  before 
she  spoke. 

Sir  Henry  seemed  as  if  disinclined  to  talk  upon 
the  subject.     At  last  he  began  : 

"  Will  you  tell  me  upon  what  point  it  is  that 
you  wish  for  more  exact  information  ?  We  have 
had  no  communication  with  Miss  Gaskell  for  some 
years,  and  do  not,  therefore,  well  know  what  we 
have  to  say  abo^ut  her." 

"  I  wish  to  know  the  reason  of  the  interruption 
of  your  intercourse." 

"  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Gaskell  such  a  change 
arose  in  her  temper  that  it  seemed  impossible  that 
we  should  live  together,  and  Miss  Gaskell,  there- 
fore, left  us.  You  may  form  an  opinion  of  her  act, 
from  the  one  circumstance  that  she  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  inform  us  of  her  place  of 
abode." 

"  She  supported  herself  by  giving  music  lessons, 
<loing  translations,  and  selling  her  fine  embroidery, 
and  any  other  means  that  came  to  hand." 

"  Perhaps  she  was  afraid  that  your  social  posi- 
tion  " 

**  I  owe  her,  then,  an  acknowledgment  Cor  her 
consideration.  A  person  who  has  sunk  so  low 
could  not  remain  in  social  relations  with  us." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  doctor,  slyly.  "But 
through  this  marriage  we  shall  come  into  near 
connection." 

"At  any  rate,"  interposed  Lady  Mordant, 
warmly.    ••  I  know  nothing  of  her  social  position. 


We  once  offered  her  an  asylum  in  our  house, 
which  she  refused  in  order  to  become  a  teacher. 
Abominable  !  What  would  our  acquaintance  in 
this  neighbourhood  say,  if  they  heard  that  our 
niece  disposed  of  her  beautiful  work  for  money  ?  " 

"  They  need  not  hear  of  it,"  replied  Dr.  Mason- 
ius, gravely. 

"You  are  right :  you  would  leave  this  degenerate 
child  to  forgetftxlness." 

"  We  will  let  that  be«  How  is  it  with  the  pro- 
perty she  has  inherited  ?  " 

"  What  proper^  ?  " 

"  The  property  which  this  degenerate  child  has 
inherited." 

The  lady  looked  Dr.  Masonius  in  the  face.  The 
irony  of  the  words  was  too  plain  for  her  to  mis- 
understand, and  though  the  doctor's  innocent  face 
still  puzzled  her,  she  replied  more  cautiously  than 
she  had  done  before  : 

"It  is  not  for  you  to  trouble  jrourself  about  a 
degraded  person  whom  you  desire  to  leave  in 
deserved  forgetfulness.  But  I  will  give  you  an 
account  whenever  you  require  it.  But  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  suppose  there  is  much  of  this  pro- 
perty, for  with  it  so  many  of  her  father's  debts 
came  to  light  that  little  enough  remains  of  it." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  good  lady,"  replied  Masonius,  at 
his  ease,  "  I  know  all  that.  For  the  present  is 
always  increased,  while  no  one  remembers  the 
past.  I  thank  you  for  the  explanation  you  have 
given,  and  will  make  the  best  use  of  it.  I  know 
quite  enough,  and  have  made  up  my  mind." 

He  rose,  and  the  lady  went  so  far  as  to  do  the 
same  and  slightly  bend  her  head  in  return  for  the 
doctor's  low  bow. 

Masonius  returned  to  his  friend.  Professor 
Otway. 

"  They  are  a  low  set,"  he  said,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  an  easy  chair. 

"  Now,  old  boy,  nave  you  got  poor  Amelia  her 
rights?" 

"  No  I  He  is  an  old  simpleton,  and  I  should 
have  made  the  matter  straight  with  him  at  once, 
but  she — a  very  ordinary  woman— knows  nothing 
about  plebeians.  She  made  me  angry  by  what 
she  said  of  her  niece,  and  she  made  out  the  pro- 
perty to  be  as  small  as  possible.  But  wait,  wait, 
even  you  will  be  glad.  My  nephew  must  marry 
Amelia  Gaskell,  and  then  I  shall  have  some 
ground  for  seizing  this— this— I  cannot  find  a 
veritable  word— this  worthy  pair  by  the  collar. 
Then  I  shall  have  the  better  of  the  nobility  in 
spite  of  their  contempt  for  plebeians." 

"  But,  my  friend,  there  is  a  little  plebeian  self- 
satisfaction  mixed  with  this." 

"  May  be.  I  will  not  deny  it,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. The  higher  class  have  had  their  day  ;  they 
were  the  cultivated.  That  time  has  passed  and 
the  middle  class  are  now  the  pioneers  of  culture. 
It  is  no  longer  an  honour  to  live  by  the  sword, 
people  live  by  the  work  of  their  heads  and  of 
their  hands,  and  for  my  part,  I  do  not  find  that 
at  all  amiss." 

On  the  next  evening  Dr.  Masonius  returned 
hpme,  and  was  received  by  Adele  with  great  joy. 

"Well,  father;  what  is  the  news  at  S ?" 

she  enquired  at  once. 

"Ah,  child ;  you  want  to  know  all  about  it ; 

learn  to  control  your  impatience  till  to-morrow." 
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**  Ah,  I  know  all  already/'  said  Adele. 

''Know what?"  asked  Dr.  Masonius,  surprised. 

"That  Edgar's  afiFair  goes  on  well/*  replied 
Adele,  quietly.  "  If  this  were  not  the  case  you 
would  not  make  game  of  me." 

*'  You  rogue  !  " 

The  next  day  the  intercourse  between  the 
houses  of  Thomley  and  Masonius  was  intemting. 
As  they  were  taking  their  coffee,  the  doctor  told 
the  story  of  his  excursion,  and  immediately  after 
Adele  suddenly  recollected  that  she  had  to  pur- 
chase two  numbers  of  a  book  she  roust  have  for 
her  prize  exercise,  and  that  as  in  going  for  it  she 
must  pass  close  to  Mr.  Thomley's  house,  she  said 
she  would  look  in  and  bid  her  aunt  good  morn- 
ing. 

"A  very  pleasant  piece  of  atttention,"  remarked 
the  doctor,  with  a  sly  smile.  *'  And  one  which  I 
do  not  generally  find  in  you." 

Adele  was  hardly  gone  when  Bertha  observed  : 

'*  But  we  had  better  tell  Miss  Gaskell  of  her  in- 
heritance or  Adele  will  be  beforehand  with  us.  It 
will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  the  poor  girl." 

••  Only  leave  that  to  Adele,  my  dear.  I  do  not 
know  my  ov^-n  flesh  and  blood  if  Adele  does  not  do 
this  without  delay." 

"  And  do  you  wish  that  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  she 
is  going  to  her  aunt.  This  I  know  perfectly  well ; 
she  will  go  to  Edgar  and  tell  him  all  she  knows. 
No  doubt  she  will  wish  her  aunt  good  morning. 
But  she  only  wishes  her  good  morning  that  she 
may  he  able  to  give  us  a  reason  for  her  going 
out." 

"  But  surely  this  is  a  secrecy " 

"  My  dear  wife  do  not  interfere  with  her  free- 
dom. Adele  is  now  at  an  age  when  she  must 
learn  to  decide  things.  We  must  all  learn  to  know 
when  these  diversions  become  dangerous.  But  do 
not  let  us  disturb  her  when  she  exercises  her  wits 
on  innocent  things ;  the  story  pleases  me  uncom- 
monly." 

"  Is  it  then  your  idea  that  Edgar  should  marry 
this  Miss  Gaskell  ?  " 

•*  But  Bertha,  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

**  That  is  just  the  question." 

"  If  Edgar  will  marry  the  music  mistress,  he  has 
my  blessing ;  and  if  she  will  marry  him,  she  has  it 
also." 

"In  other  words  you  have  no  objection  to 
it?" 

"Not  the  least." 

"  Then  why  not  speak  to  my  brother  ?  " 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  I  do  not  interfere  in  such  matters.  If  he  wants 
my  advice  he  can  ask  for  it.  I  should  decidedly 
advise  my  son,  but  for  the  same  reasons  I  pre- 
serve, what  you  may,  if  you  please,  call  a  benevo- 
lent neutrality." 

«  Miss  Gaskell  has  taken  your  heart  by  storm. 
To  see  her,  to  dispute  with  her,  drink  tea  with  her, 

and  then  off  to  S in  order  to  be  able  to  advise 

Edgar,  and  all  this  since  the  morning  of  the  day 
before  yesterday." 

"Yes,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  doctor  smiling, 
"  if  a  man  is  compelled  to  make  his  diagnosis  upon 
which  life  and  death  depends,  in  five  minutes,  he 
IS  obliged  to  think  rapidly.  I  only  know  two  things 


of  this  Miss  Gaskell  which  cannot  be  contra^cted. 
Her  father  died  poor,  and  she  knows  very  weU 
that  he  might  have  left  her  a  comfortable  income; 
she  gives  up  a  life  of  affluence  and  chooses  that  ol 
one  working  for  her  subsistence,  because  she  wH 
not  suffer  reproach  to  be  cast  upon  the  memoiyof 
her  father,  and  to  this  she  is  a  sacrifice.  So  highlf 
principled  a  girl,  dear  Bertha,  will  become  a 
woman  upon  whom  all  will  look  with  respect,  lio 
at  all  value  a  noble  mind." 

"  You  are  quite  right." 

"  Then  in  the  second  place  I  know  that  ibes 
changing  her  place  of  abode  because  she  has  % 
suspicion  that  she  has  attracted  Edgar's  attestkn. 
I  wish  only  that  I  knew  if  there  isadeepernotiTe; 
but  I  shall  find  that  out  at  the  next  mosic 
lesson." 

"  What  do  you  mean." 

"Whether  she  likes  Edgar,  and  whether  die 
places  any  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  bis  atten- 
tions." 

"  They  go  together,"  said  Bertha ;  "  if  she  lows 
him  she  must  trust  him." 

"Verypght; 

For  whcro  therc'j  neither  faith  nor  hope 
Lot*  can  no  more  eu»t. 

"  But  that  belongs  to  a  later  period,  to  the 
moment  when  this  love  becomes  conscious  and  has 
arrived  at  an  exchange  of  thoughts." 

"And  what  do  you  now  want  of  Miss  Gas- 
kell ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  knew  I  We  are  in  a  fwsition  where 
pride  comes  in.  The  Thomleys  are  rich,  and  their 
only  son  is  a  desirable  match.  If  this  poor  gu) 
were  to  accept  him,  it  would  be  because  she  liked 
him  ;  she  would  accept  him  if  he  lost  all  his  pro- 
perty, and  were  he  sick  and  suffering  she  would 
work  for  him  and  suffer  with  him.  It  se&ns  to  mt 
that  Edgar's  wealth  would  be  rather  an  obstacle 
t6  her  showing  it  if  she  had  any  love  for  him.  H I 
am  able " 

"  What  then  ?  Do  you  mean  to  make  ha 
believe  that  Edgar  has  to  earn  his  bread?" 

"  Yes ;  that  Is  my  idea.  After  that  I  will ;:? 
to  my  brother-in-law  and  put  him  on  the  sceoi 
He  can  then  speak  to  Edgar."   ^ 

The  doctor  had  not  yet  set  out  to  visit  his 
patients  when  Edgar  rushed  into  the  house. 

"  You  see.  Bertha.  I  was  quite  right;  it  is  pUia 
that  Adele  has  been  with  him." 

Edgar  came  full  of  joy.  Adele  had  told  lu« 
that  his  Uncle  Masonius  took  his  part,  a^^^Jj 
considered  his  cause  won.  That  his  parents,  m 
particularly  Amelia,  should  also  take  his  partoe»e' 
occurred  to  him  as  necessary.  Uncle  Mssodjbs 
stood  for  everyone.  He  now  understood  his  vofx  s 
wish  that  Adele  should  associate  widi  Aoeta. 
and  as  his  uncle  was  in  his  favour  in  the  ^''^^ 
there  was  no  need  for  anxiety.  Adele  wwrid  act 
as  his  deputy-suitor,  and  at  this  moment  bis  s^  I 
was  perhaps  decided.  . 

The  doctor  told  him  as  he  had  decided  to  ^' 
that  he  must  speak  to  his  father ;  and  Edgar  it 
turned  home  as  happy  as  one  stretched  oponi^ 
rack  of  doubt  could  possibly  be,  and  learned  tw 
Adele  had  gone  away,  as  the  hour  lor  her  stoo*^ 
had  arrived,  and  she  could  not  wait,  but  die  ftm* 
return  when  these  were  over. 
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**X  cannot  imagine,"  he  said  angrily,  "how  a 
girl  like  Adele  should  still  be  in  the  school-room. 
But  my  uncle  is  so  decided." 

Bat  the  last  object  on  the  doctor's  horizon  was 
any  thought  of  his  nephew's  love  affairs  in  refer* 
ence  to  his  daughter's  education. 

Towards  noon  Dr.  Masonius  came  to  hold  a 
council ;  Edgar  was  not  of  course  present.  He 
was  walking  wildly,  with  a  volume  of  poems  under 
his  arm,  up  and  down  by  the  river,  philosophising 
upon  the  object  of  life,  upon  the  misfortunes  which 
pursued  him  and — we  must  give  him  the  praise 
which  is  his  due— upon  his  own  negligence,  for  in 
point  of  fact  he  had  taken  no  step  in  his  own 
business  except  to  gather  his  father's  roses.  But 
be  would  have  done  wonders  if  he  had  only  known 
what  step  to  take. 

At  last  he  saw  his  father  comingr  towards  him. 
His  blood  seemed  all  to  fir) >v  to  his  heart,  his  steps 
became  uncertain ;  he  could  not  -have  believed 
himself  so  weak.  To  feign  indifference  he  threw 
himself  on  the  grass  and  affected  to  be  reading. 
The  book  he  had  carried  now  served  the  purpose 
he  intended. 

"  Edgar,"  said  his  father,  "  your  uncle  has  told 
me  that  you  wish  to  marry  the  music- mistress 
over  there.  I  must  tell  you  that  for  the  present 
that  jg^oes  for  nothing.  You  have  to  pass  your 
exammation,  to  settle  down,  and  to  earn  an  in- 
come with  which  to  support  a  wife  ;  then  will  be 
the  time  to  look  around  and  to  choose  a  maiden, 
to  speak  to  her  and  to  me.  We  will  leave  the 
rest." 

"And  suppose  this  maiden  were  to  be  Miss 
Gaskell  ?  " 

"Then  I  would  maintain  with  your  Uncle 
Masonius  that  you,  booby,  were  he  who  stole  my 
roses." 

"Ah,  father,"  said  Edgar  sadly,  "your  jokes 
are  good  but  I  want  earnest." 

"  Now  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Miss  Gaskell  is  very 
good.  You  do  not  yet  know  her,  and  I  only  know 
what  your  uncle  has  told  me  of  her,  and  that  is 
'ery  estimable.  I  was  once  under  her  irresistible 
nfluence.  Yes,  yes,  if  nothing  appears  upon 
urther  acquaintance — it  is  all  right,  as  far  as  I 
«n  concerned,  but  the  difficulty  will  be  with  your 
nother.  Your  Uncle  Masonius  says  she  can  be 
nana^ed  if  we  all  unite.  However,  we  shall  see 
^hat  IS  to  be  done  ?  Above  all  things,  Edgar, 
'ou  must  tell  your  mother  everything." 

"Then,  father,  all  is  lost!"  replied  Edgar, 
adly. 

*'  it  is  your  duty ;  and  henceforth  we  will  play 
ur  cards  openly.'' 
*'  I  cannot  tell  my  mother  !  " 
"  You  must,  man ;  and  do  not  tell  her  that  you 
ave  entrusted  your  secret  to  anyone,  and  beg  for 
er  intercession  with  your  father." 

"But  my  father " 

"  Has  not  yet  given  you  his  blessing,  he  has 
Qly  said  that  he  has  nothing  to  object  against 
le  opening  of  preliminaries.'" 
"  Heavens  I  I  hardly  dare  to  hope  ;  so  much 
!  myheart  still  torn  by  doubt." 
"  Then  why  have  you  so  fragile  a  heart  ?  "  said 
is  father  with  a  smile.  "  You  still  have  need  of 
itercession  in  your  cause." 

{To  be  continued,) 


CHRISTIAN   BURIAL   AND 
CREMATION. 

[CONTINUED.] 

[HE  very  important  question  now  arises 
— who  are  excluded  from  Christian 
burial  ?  The  answer  is  clear  in  eccle- 
siastical legislation.  Infidels,  apos- 
tates, heretics,  publicly  and  notorioMusly 
excommunicated  or  interdicted  persons,  suicides, 
duellists,  public  sinners  who  die  impenitent,  and 
sinners  who  die  in  the  act  of  committing  a  crime, 
if  the  crime  be  certain  and  public.  The  words  of 
the  canon  are  as  follows :  "It  is  decreed  in  the 
sacred  canons  that  we  cannot  hold  communion 
with  those  dead  with  whom  we  could  hold  no 
communion  while  they  were  living,  and  that  those 
who  have  been  cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  nor  reconciled  to  her  in  the  hour  of  death, 
should  be  deprived  of  ecclesiastical  sepulture." 
The  Roman  Ritual  enumerates  those  who  must 
be  excluded  from  Christian  burial :  "  Pagans, 
Jews,  and  all  infidels,  heretics  and  their  abettors, 
apostates  from  Christian  faith,  schismatics  and 
persons  publicly  stricken  with  major  excom- 
munication, persons  interdicted  by  name  and 
those  living  in  an  interdicted  place,  while  the  in- 
terdict lasts;  suicides,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  were  insane,  or  unless  they  give  signs  of 
repentance  before  death ;  duellists,  even  if  they 
give  signs  of  repentance  ;  public  sinners  who  die 
unrepentent,  children  dying  without  baptism,  and 
those  who  are  publicly  known  to  have  neglected 
to  receive  the  sacraments  of  Penance  and  the 
Eucharist  once  a  year,  and  who  have  given  no 
signs  of  contrition  before  death."  Where  there 
is  doubt  the  bishop  or  his  representative  should 
be  consulted. 

There  is  no  part  of  Church  legislation  which  has 
been  more  bitterly  attacked  in  modem  times  than 
this  regarding  the  sanctity  and  exclusiveness  of 
the  cemetery.  Monseigneur  Gaume's  pious  and 
earnest  book,  the  title  of  which  is  "Ztf  Cimeti^re 
au  DtX'Neuvitme  SiMe,^*  was  prompted  by  the 
bitter  onslaughts  made  b^  French  freethinkers  on 
the  sacred  character  of  Christian  burial.  Modem 
French  law,  in  great  part,  ignores  it.  The  present 
"statesmen"  of  France,  instead  of  trying  to 
bring  their  country  back  to  the  greatness  vmich 
it  lost  through  infidelity  and  the  last  war  with 
Germs^ny,  are  degrading  the  name  of  liberty  and 
of  republic,  by  using  them  to  minimize  the  in- 
fluence of,  if  not  actually  to  destroy,  the  Church, 
and  are  seeking  every  opportunity  to  trample 
on  her  laws  concerning  the  sanctity  of  the  ceme- 
tery. They  have  secularized  ana  deseorated  it 
everywhere,  as  they  have  the  school.  To  such 
extent  has  this  desecration  gone  that  now,  in 
French  cities,  it  has  become  a  practical  necessity 
for  the  bishops  to  leave  cemetenes  unconsecrated, 
and  for  the  priests  to  bless  each  individual 
Christian  grave  when  made.  In  Belgium,  also, 
the  so-called  "  Liberals  "  have  nullified  canonical 
legislation  on  the  subject.  Any  Belgian  magis- 
trate now,  ordering  a  person  unworthy  of 
Christian  burial  to  be  interred  in  the  unconse- 
crated  part  of  a  cemetery,  is  liable  to  be  brought 
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before  fhe  Civil  Court,  and  fined  or  imprisoned. 
"  Promiscuous  burial  "  is  the  freethinker's  cry, 
**  and  no  exclusiveness ;  *'  no  *^  coin  des  re* 
frouvis,^* 

Ihe  leading  spirits,  who  founded  the  American 
republic  were  true  rationalists,  and  believed  id  the 
natural  law  and  the  natural  rights  of  man.  No 
bitter  hatred  against  Christianity  characterized 
them.  Even  Paine,  although  a  mere  Deist,  re- 
^)ected  the  belief  of  Christians,  and  was  totally 
opposed  to  any  interference  with  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  churches.  A  European  * '  Liberal  * ' 
or  "  Rationalist  seems  to  become  a  demoniac 
the  moment  he  finds  a  chance  to  persecute  the 
Church.  Not  so  with  the  fair-minded  American 
rationalist.  He  respects  Christianity,  and  of  all 
the  Churches  he  respects  most  the  one  which  holds 
to  the  supernatural  in  its  entirety,  and  which  is 
alone  uncompromising  in  teaching  and  practice. 
It  is  hard  to  find  a  European  liberal  or  rationalist 
who  is  not  a  priest-hater,  while  the  most  bitter 
American  rationalist  bows  to  the  Catholic  priest.* 
The  reason  of  this  is,  perhaps,  because  the  Euro- 
pean freethinker  is  an  apostate,  while  the  American 
rationalist  is  simply  in  a  state  of  negation ;  he 
never  knew  the  truth.  Be  this  as  it  may. 
American  legislation  is  not  anti-Catholic,  although 
it  may  be  sometimes  un- Catholic.  The  rights  of 
American  Catholics  are  respected ;  their  property 

?ut  on  a  level  with  that  of  other  denominations, 
'he  greatest  amount  of  personal  and  corporate 
liberty  is  allowed;  for  it  is  the  true  American 
idea  of  government  that  the  state  shall  interfere 
in  nothing  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary  f6r 
the  common  weal.  To  leave  to  citizens  the 
largest  individual  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  to 
trust  to  their  good  sense  and  spirit  of  obedience 
to  law,  not  to  make  them  feel  that  a  large  stand- 
ing army  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  order— this 
is  the  American  way  of  ruling.  This  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  laws  regarding  cemeteries  in  nearly  all  the 
States  of  the  Republic. 

Sanction  is  even  given  to  the  custom  in  Catholic 
cemeteries,  of  reserving  a  portion  for  unbapdzed 
children,  "  the  trustees  shall  reserve  a  reasonable 
portion  of  such  ground  (cemetery)  for  the  inter- 
ment of  strangers  and  other  persons."  Such 
scandals  as  daily  occur  in  Belgium  and  France, 
under  sanction  of  law,  in  the  burial  of  Free- 
masons, or  persons  otherwise  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church,  in  consecrated  ground  against  the  will  of 
the  Church  authorities,  could  not  take  place  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  No  burial  could  be  forced  in  a 
church  there  without  the  consent  of  its  pastor.  The 
scandal  of  Victor  Hugo's  funeral,  and  the  conse- 
quent desecration  of  the  Church  of  S.  Genevieve, 
could  not  take  place  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
laid  down  as  the  law  by  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  the  case  of  the  Buffalo  City  Ceme- 
tery «/.  the  City  of  Buffalo,  "that  a  conveyance 
for  burial  purposes  only  confers  upon  the  grantee 
a  right  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  interment.  No 
such  estate  is  granted  as  makes  him  an  owner  in 
such  sense  as  to  exclude  the  general  proprietor- 
ship of  the  association.  The  association  remains 
the  owner  in  general,  and  holds  that  relation  to 

♦  We  know  that  this  is  tn>6  of  Ingersoll.  It  was  notoriously 
tfwe  of  William  Lloyd  Qamson,  "  Thad."  Stevens,  and  is  so 
of  nearly  all  the  "  Traascendeotalltts.'' 


the  public.  While  subject  to  this,  the  tn^Yidoa) 
has  a  right,  exclusive  of  any  other  person,  to 
bury  upon  the  subdivided  plot  assigned  to  Iuid. 
He  holds  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  a  pev* 
holder  in  a  house  of  public  worship.''  He  has 
a  privilege,  but  is  not  absolute  owner. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Net 
York,  that  the  certificate  of  ownership  of  a  {dot 
or  grave  gives  a  right  to  use  it  for  burial  par- 
poses  "subject  to   and  in   conformity  witktbe 
established  rules  and  bye-laws  of  the  copKir 
tion  ;  "  and,  "  that  where  a  party  a^olies  kx  a 
burial   lot   at   a  cemetery  distinctively  Rooaa 
Catholic,  it  is  with  the  tacit  understan^og  M 
he  is    either  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  as  sodi 
eligible  to  burial  therein,  or  that  he  applies  o& 
behalf  of  those  who  are  in  communion  with  that 
Church."     Thus   the   State    will  not  force  the 
Church  to  bury  in  her  cemetery  any  one  whom 
she  considers  unworthy.     Now  contrast  this  1^ 
lation  with  that  of  France.    *'  When  the  minister 
of  religion,  for  any  pretext  wha^oever^  refuses 
to  bury  a  body,  the  civil  authority,  either  as  d 
right  or  upon  the  requisition  of  the  family  of  tte 
deceased,  will  call  in  a  minister  of  the  sane 
religion,  to  fulfil  those  functions.    In  eveiy  case 
the  civil  authority  is  charged  with  the  transfer 
and  burial  of  bodies."    Thus,  if  a  conscientious 

?riest  refuses  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
rench  liberty  calls  in  some  pliant  tool  to  break 
them  both  at  the  funeral  and  in  the  burying* 
ground.  This  is  a  despotism  of  which  e?eD  the 
most  absolute  and  odious  ot  the  Bourbons  vas 
never  guilty,  and  of  which  even  Bismarck  is  not 
capable. 

But  although  it  would  be  a  sin  to  bury  in 
Catholic  cemeteries  any  of  those  excluded  by 
canon  law,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  arc  dcse 
crated,  and  require  "reconciliation  "  m  the  case 
of  every  such  illegal  burial.  Those  who  know- 
ingly bury  in  consecrated  ground  a  persoo 
nominally  excommunicated  or  interdicted,  or  a 
notorious  heretic,  are  excommunicated.  (Bull 
**  Aposioltca  Sedis.**)  By  burying  odiers  on- 
worthy  of  Christian  burial,  sin  is  committed,  bat 
excommunication  is  not  incurred. 

If  the  party  buried  be  excomnmnicated  )rf 
name,  the  cemetery  is  desecrated. 

But  the  burial  of  persons  not  excommunicated 
by  name,  or  of  heretics  not  denounced  by  name, 
does  not  desecrate  a  Catholic  cemetery.  The 
law  is  the  same  for  the  desecration  of  a  cem^ery 
as  for  the  desecration  of  a  church.  "  If  notorioes 
heretics  be  buried  in  the  church,  it  is  not  coax- 
sidered  to  be  desecrated,  nor  does  it  need  reos- 
ciliation" — reblessing  or  reconsecration.  Notoriety 
no  longer  suffices  to  induce  all  the  effects  of  n- 
communication.  Since  the  Bull  of  Martin  V., 
**Ad  evitanda  scandala,**  denunciation  is  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.  Hence,  in  places  ^bat 
Protestants  and  Catholics  live  together,  thebtfw 
of  the  former  in  Catholic  cemeteries,  althoagb 
illicit,  does  not  desecrate  them.  Canonlste  ^ 
not  agreed  as  to  whether  certain  other  ptfiPft 
excluded  by  law  from  Christian  ^**"*^^5S? 
the  cemetery  so  as  to  require  its  reconseatoot 
In  this  matter  much  must  be  left.  espccia%  «» 
States,  to  the  judgment  of  the  head  «t  OJ 
diocese.    If,  even  in  the    Catholic  countries  w 
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Europe,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  modify 
veiy  materially  the  old  canonical  requirements  in 
regard  to  sepulture,  as  well  as  to  many  other  sub- 
jects certainly  in  a  new  country  like  the  United 
States,  where  the  Church  has  never  had  a  true 
canonical  status,  much  should  be  left  discretionary 
with  the  bishop.  For  experience  begins  to  show 
that  the  more  of  the  old  canonical  legislation  we 
introduce,  the  less  does  it  agree  with  our  sur- 
roundings, or  prevent  scandals  from  becoming 
public. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject  we  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  solution  of  two  moral 
cases  in  Gury's  *'  Casus  ConscienticB.'*  In  the 
first,  the  priest  goes  to  the  death-bed  of  a  man 
who  for  years  had  refused  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ments, and  who  dies  unrepenting.  Yet  he  acts 
wisely  in  permitting  ecclesiastical  sepulture  in 
this  case  to  avoid  scandal,  for  we  should  not  re- 
fuse Christian  burial  to  an  impenitent  Sinner 
unless  his  impenitence  is  publicly  known. 

In  the  second  case,  a  pious  man,  but  prone  to 
melancholy,  is  found  one  morning  hanging  by  the 
neck,  dead.  The  priest  is  called  in.  He  hides 
the  fact  of  suicide,  and  gives  the  body  Christian 
burial.  He  does  well,  because,  as  the  suicide 
was  secret,  it  should  not  be  published  to  the 
detriment  of  the  man's  fame  and  that  of  his 
family.  For  the  law  of  the  Church  does  not  bind 
in  such  cases.  Besides,  as  the  man  was  known 
to  be  a  practical  Christikn  before  his  death,  his 
taking-off  would  be  attributed  to  insanity;  and 
when  such  is  the  fact,  the  Church  does  not  ex- 
clude suicides  from  Christian  burial. 

NO.   II.— CREMATION. 

But  how  stands  the  Catholic  Church  in  regard 
to  the  revival  of  the  pagan  system  of  disposing  of 
the  dead— cremation  ?  Can  she  tolerate  it  ?  Is 
there  anything  in  it  contrary  to  Catholic  dogma  or 
the  essential  discipline  of  the  Church  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is,  that  the  Church 
BouW  tolerate  cremation  if  she  wished.  She  has 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  over  her  own  dis- 
cipline. Th^re  is,  indeed,  a  portion  of  that  dis- 
cipline of  divine  origin,  and  it  she  cannot  change ; 
)ut  all  things  purely  ecclesiastical,  having  been 
nade  by  the  Church,  and  those  things  in  which 
>ur  Lord  ha^  not  forbidden  alteration,  can  be  by 
he  Church  modified  or  abrogated.  She  has 
ibolrshed  the  old  system  of  public  penances, 
»hich  prevailed  for  centuries,  and  the  **  Discipline 
»f  the  Secret,"  which  was  the  direct  opposite  of 
ler  present  mode  of  dealing  with  certain  portions 
f  the  sacred  deposit  of  truth.  While  the  dis- 
ipline  of  the  secret  lasted,  the  text  continually  on 
ler  lips  was,  **  Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before 
fie  swine,"  while  now  she  says,  **that  which  you 
ear  in  the  ear  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops." 
he  repeatedly  dispenses  in  vows,  and  in  impedi- 
ments of  marriage  arising  from  consanguinity, 
he  has  abolished  the  custom  of  baptism  by  im- 
lersion,  which  was  common  even  up  to  the  time 
f  S.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  has  withdrawn  the 
se  of  the  cup  from  the  laity,  and  again  in 
ertain  cases  conceded  it,  in  the  administration 
f  the  Holy  Eucharist.  In  these  changes  she 
dapte  herself  to  circumstances,  and  is  prompted 


always  by  what   is   best  for   the   salvation   of 
souls. 

As  to  modifications  of  the  custom  and  law  of 
inhumation,  there  are  not  lacking  instances.  In 
the  Capuchin  cemetery  at  Rome  and  at  Ein- 
siedeln,  the  desicated  bodies  of  the  holy  fathers 
are  placed  above  ground  and  in  plain  view  of 
whoever  wishes  to  look  at  them.  Is  not  this  an 
infraction  of  the  custom  of  inhumation  ?  Again, 
in  Catholic  Naples  the  practice  of  putting  the 
corpses  each  day  into  one  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pits  in  the  old  "Campo  Santo,"  and 
then  throwing  quicklime  on  them  to  bum  away 
the  flesh,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  literal  following- 
out  of  the  law  of  inhumation.  In  case,  therefore, 
a  great  epidemic  should  occur,  or  some  extra- 
ordinary case  might  arise  which  would  justify 
cremation,  the  Church  could  and  might  permit  it. 
When  a  Catholic  dies  at  sea,  he  is  buned  in  the  ^ 
water;  necessity  sometimes  abrogates  a  human 
law ;  and  great  difficulty  in  carrying  them  out  is 
always  a  cause  for  which  the  Church  grants  dis- 
pensation from  her  enactments. 

But,  having  said  so  much  as  to  the  right  or 
power  of  the  Church  to  permit  cremation,  the 
moral  question  now  arises  whether,  if  a  dying 
Catholic  wished  to  be  cremated  instead  of  in- 
humed,  and  znsts'ed  upon  post-mortem  incinera- 
tion, a  ppest  could  give  him  the  sacraments  ? 
No  1  Such  a  man  would  not  have  the  proper  dis« 
position  for  receiving  them.  He  would  be  in  a 
condition  of  wilful  insubordination  to  Church  law 
and  discipline.  He  would  be  asking  what  the 
Church  refuses  to  grant.  He  would  be  disobeying 
or  asking  some  one  else  to  disobey  the  require- 
ments of  her  sacred  liturgy  in  a  veiy  important 
matter.  In  a  word,  although  the  Church  may 
modify  her  burial  service  in  certain  extraordinary 
contingencies,  it  is  certain  that  cremation  is  con* 
trary  to  all  her  traditions  and  to  all  her  legislation 
regarding  Christian  burial. 

"  The  Christians  never  gave  in,"  saj^  Alban 
Butler,  "  to  the  customs  either  of  preserving  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  like  the  Eg^ti&ns,  or  of 
burning  them  with  the  Romans,  or  of  casting 
them  to  wild  beasts  with  the  Persians ;  but,  in 
imitation  of  the  people  of  God  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  buried  them  with  decency  and 
respect  in  the  earth  where,  according  to  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  God,  they  return  to  dust 
till  the  general  resurrection." 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  cremation  of 
the  body  of  Saul  and  his  sons  by  the  men  of 
Jabes  Galaad,  to  prevent  them  from  further  con- 
tumely by  the  Philistines,  all  the  burials  of  Jewish 
history,  most  of  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  text 
of  S.  Augustine,  already  quoted  from  the  *'  City 
of  God,"  expressly  imply  inhumation.  Even  after 
the  cremation  spoken  of  in  the  first  book  of 
**  Kings,"  the  men  of  Jabes  Galaad  inhumed  the 
bones  in  the  wood  of  Jabes. 

Eusebius  gives  a  reason  for  the  Christian 
aversion  to  cremation,  which  still  holds  good, 
because  they  (the  Pagans)  did  this  (cremated)  to 
show  that  they  could  conquer  God  and  destroy 
the  resurrection  of  the  bodies,  saying,  "now 
let  us  see  if  they  will  arise."  It  is  notorious 
that  the  modem  revival  of  cremation  as  a 
mode  of  burial  is  due  to  pantheists,  materialists 
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and  other  unbelievers  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh. 

Even  when  the  pagan  Greeks  cremated,  they 
deposited  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  a  grave,  and 
over  it  "heaped  a  high  earth  mound."  Sjchlie- 
mann  found  at  Mycenae  graves  of  the  heroic  age, 
with  complete  skeletons  of  both  adults  and 
children,  showing  that  cremation  was  not  uni- 
versal. In  early  times  inhumation  was  the  rule. 
The  grave  was  dug  by  the  nearest  relatives,  and 
the  corose  buried  in  it.  Thucvdides  tells  us  that 
the  bodies  of  Athenians  who  had  fallen  in  battle 
were  put  in  coffins  and  buried. 

According  to  Cicero,  inhumation  was  older  in 
Rome  than  cremation.  Some  noble  Roman 
families  never  permitted  their  bodies  to  be  burned, 
and  Sulla  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Roman 
who  ordered  his  body  to  be  cremated  after  death, 
lest  his  bones  should  be  scattered  by  his  enemies. 
The  pontiffs  of  pagan  Rome  would  not  acknow- 
ledge a  funeral  to  be  complete  unless  at  least 
a  smgle  bone  cut  off  from  the  corpse,  or  rescued 
from  the  flames,  had  been  deposited  in  the  earth. 
It  was  a  pagan  superstition  that  those  whose 
bodies  were  left  unburied  had  to  wander  about 
for  a  hundred  years.  Horace  alludes  to  this  be- 
lief in  the  twenty-eight  ode  of  his  first  book  of 
songs,  in  which  he  represents  Archytas  as  begging 
the  passing  sailor  for  a  few  handfuls  of  sand  for 
his  unburied  corpse. 

Virgirs  lines  on  the  subject  are  familiar. 

The  early  Christians,  like  the  ancient  Jewish 
patriarchs,  ever  showed  their  anxiety  to  be  inhumed 
according  to  the  Christian*  liturgy.  Sometimes 
the  living  Christians  tore  the  bodies  of  the 
martyrs  from  the  flames  in  order  to  give  them 
proper  burial.  S.  Fortunata  gave  twenty  pieces 
of  gold  to  the  executioner  for  rescuing  her  body 
from  the  flames  and  having  it  put  in  the  earth. 
The  Catacombs  were  specially  dug  out  by  the 
Christians  for  burial  purposes;  although  they 
had  also  many  graveyards  in  the  open  air,  set 
apart  from  the  pagan  burying  grounds.  The 
ritual  of  funerals  and  the  consecration  of  ceme- 
teries all  suppose  that  the  corpse  is  to  be  in- 
humed. All  the  Fathers  in  explaining  the  resur- 
surection  of  the  dead,  speak  of  inhumation  as  the 
only  proper  mode  of  sepulture,  as  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  mode  in  which  Our  Lord  Himself  was  buried. 
Boniface  VIII.  (in  C.  I.,  tit.  Sep..  Extrav. 
Comm.)  forbade  all  violent  modes  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  as  savouring  of  barbarism.  "The 
respect  due  to  the  human  body  requires  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  decay  naturally,  without 
havine  recourse  to  any  violent  system ;  "  so  says 
Grandclaude,  but  this  reason  would  seem  to  hold 
good  against  the  Neapolitan  custom  of  using 
quicklime  as  well  as  against  cremation.  A 
forcible  argument  against  cremation  is  also  found 
in  the  Catholic  custom  of  preserving  and  honour- 
ing the  relics  of  the  saints  and  putting  their  bodies 
or  portions  of  them  in  the  altar.  It  would  be  no 
longer  possible  to  have  the  most  important  relics 
of  future  saints  if  their  flesh  were  to  be  consumed 
by  fire. 

The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  cremation  are 
from  sanitary  considerations.  The  crematiooists 
say  that  inhumation  poisons  the  air,  and  diat 
cemeteries  injure  the  healthfulness  of  the  neigh- 


bourhood in  which  they  exist.    But  if  proper  pre- 
cautions  are  taken,  if  the  bodies  are  buried  deep 
enough  in  the  soil,  as  they  must  be,  no  danger  cas 
arise  to  the  public  health  from  the  practice  of  io- 
huming  the  dead.    The  immense  sewers  whkh 
run  through  our  populous  cities  do  not  injure  heakfa 
if  they  are  properly  built,  although  decaying  re^ 
and  poisonous  vapours  fill  them.^     Nei&raa 
cemeteries,    properlv   managed,  in    which  tbe 
graves  are  deep,  and  which  are  generally  imte 
from  the  town  or  city.    Would  not  the  p^ 
health  be  far  more  endangered  if  the  ira^ 
stench    of  burning   bodies,  arising   out  of  cre- 
matories on  every  side,  were  to  pollute  the  atmos- 
phere?   On  a  moist  summer's  day,  when  the 
winds  are  still,  how  long  would  it  take  to  get  the 
smell  of  the  crematory  out  of  the  nostrils  of  the 
community?    You  may  put  the  crematory  in  the 
country :  but  you  have  no  more  right  to  afflict  the 
rustic  than  you  had  to  incommode  the  citizen  with 
your  nuisance. 

De  Cavagnis,  a  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in 
Rome,  ^ives  against  cremation  another  argument 
which  IS  rather  striking.  "  Humation,"  he 
writes,  *•  renders  it  possible  to  inspect  the  corpse 
long  after  it  has  been  buried,  if  suspicion  of  foal 
pla}'  should  arise ;  whilst  cremation  would  give 
testimony,  and  then  only  when  carefully  done,  as 
to  death  by  poison  alone." 

This  affords,  undoubtedly,  a  good  legal  argu- 
ment against  the  new  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
dead,  but  no  such  exceptional  reason  motives  the 
Church's  opposition  to  cremation.  It  is  tinder 
her  ban,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  her  liturgy,  and  to  the  uniroal 
custom  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  dispensation. 
**  Nihil  innovetur  nisi  quod  traditum  sit.** 


A    TOUGH    YARN. 


"  I  tell  th©  Ule  as  'twas  told  to  me." 

HE    Malcolm,    outward  bound  East 
Indiaman,  was  skimming  along  be- 
fore a  freshening  breeze  which  had 
just  begun  to  ruffle  the  broad  bosoo 
of  the  Atlantic,  every  stitch  of  canvas 
was  set,  and  joy  sat  smiling  on  the  countenance! 
of  all  at  the  prospect  of  soon  escaping  fr'^JJf 
regions  of  calms  and  variable  winds,  when  sud- 
denly a  seaman  engaged  about  the  rigging  lo^ 
his  hold  and  fell   overboard.    "Put   the  hdo 
down!"  shouted  the   officer  of  the  watch,  "» 
man  overboard  I    Aft  here,  cutters ;  clear  iw» 
the  boat!"     In  one  minute  all  was  ^««^*"f 
excitement ;   small    sails  flapping  in  the  TOi 
studding   sail-booms    cracking,  tacks  *o^^J" 
yards  let  go  by  the  run.    The  ship  flew  r^aoiy 
up   in  the  wind,  the  mainbraces  were  let  go. 
and  the  mainyard  swung  aback.    The  cottons 
were  lowering  the  boat,  when  suddenly  canew 
orders,    **  Keep    all  fast,  'tis   too  late  I    rioit 
quarter- master;    keep  the    ship  on  her  o^iJt 
After-guard,  brace  up  the  mainyard! "  •adagt 
orders  promptly  and  actively  obeyed,  the  i«w 
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soon  moved  on  in  the  even  tenour  of  her  course. 
AU  wad  silence  and  gloom,  for  Pat  Kelly  was  a 
universal  favourite. 

Meanwhile  however,  the  cause  of  all  this  com- 
motion was  quietly  perched  upon  the  rudder, 
patiently  waiting  for  some  friendly  hand  to  render 
him  assistance.  The  officer  of  the  deck  had  seen 
him  go  down  under  the  ship's  quarter,  and  looked 
ia  vain  for  his  re-appearance,  he  having  risen 
under  the  counter,  and  being  a  good  swimmer, 
iastantly  and  instinctively  striking  out  for  the 
rudder  chains.  Pat  loudly  shouted  for  help,  but 
amid  the  noise  and  confusion  which  prevailed, 
his  cries  were  unheard.  Being  a  bold  and  active 
young  fellow,  and  not  endowed  with  much  patience, 
he  made  a  spring  for  one  of  the  gunroom  ports, 
which  in  the  tropical  latitudes  are  often  kept  open 
to  give  air  to  the  various  stores  the  room  contains, 
and  once  more  succeeded  in  getting  on  board. 

Tired  with  his  exertions  Pat  seated  himself  for 
a  moment  and  looking  round,  what  a  tempting 
spectacle  presented  itself!  On  one  side  was  a 
tin  box  of  the  best  biscuits,  on  the  other  an  open 
case  of  bottled  ale.  Pat  looked  long  and  wist- 
fully at  them  both,  no  doubt  weighing  in  his 
mind  the  enjoyment  offered  against  the  probable 
consequences.  At  least  "here  goes,"  said  he, 
dipping  his  hand  into  one.  and  taking  a  bottle 
from  the  other,  and  in  ten  minutes  a  quart  of 
Bass*  best  had  changed  masters.  He  soon 
began  to  feel  its  powerful  effects,  but  before 
yielding  to  them,  contrived  to  stagger  to  a  dark 
comer,  and  to  lie  down  between  two  packages. 
Here  Pat  slept  soundly,  and  unobserved  by 
the  gunner  when  he  went  his  evening  rounds, 
till  the  shrill  sound  of  the  boatswain's  pipe 
awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  and 
the  discipline  to  which  he  had  subjected  him- 
self; but  the  common  board-ship  saying,  "  swallow 
a  tooth  of  the  dog  that  bit  you,"  recurred  to  his 
recollection,  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
stifle  his  conscience  in  any  other  way,  he  at 
length  fairly  drowned  it  in  another  bottle  of  ale. 
The  consequence  was  another  long  sleep,  from 
which  he  awoke  with  all  the  horrors  of  the 
"Cat"  hanging  over  him.  But  it  was  time  to 
think  how  to  escape  from  the  dilemma ;  and  when 
an  Irishman*  once  fairly  sets  his  wits  to  work, 
what  can  he  not  accomplish  ?  It  was  broad  day. 
The  sun  had  nearly  attained  his  meridian,  and  the 
smooth  and  unruffled  sea  reflected  his  beams  with 
almost  intolerable  splendour,  while  the  ship, 
lying  perfectly  unmanageable,  heaved  and  rolled 
heavily  with  the  swell.  It  was  a  dead  calm.  Pat 
looked  out  of  the  port-hole,  and  a  bright  idea 
striking  him,  he  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  The 
fear  of  the  "cat"  overcame  his  dread  of  the 
sharks,  and  letting  himself  quietly  overboard,  he 
dropped  as  far  [astern  as  he  could  without  being 
observed  by  those  on  deck.  It  was  seven  bells  in 
^e  forenoon  watch;  as  usual,  the  officers  were 
wisy  *«  taking  the  sun,"  and  laughing  and  joking 
with  each  other,  when  suddenly  the  cry  "Ship 
ahoy!  ship  ahoy!"  arising  from  the  sea  filled 
€very  one  with  astonishment  and  surprise.  All 
rushed  to  the  tafferel.  where  to  their  dismay  they 
perceived  poor  Pat  Kelljr,  slowly,  and  apparently 
with  much  fatigue  forcing  his  way  through  the 
waters.    The  tot  surprise  over,  and  with  no  little 


difficulty,  this  "dead  alive"  was  hoisted  on  the 
deck. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from,  sir  ?  "  cried  the 
captain. 

**  Why,  sir,"  says  Pat,  blowing  and  spluttering 
at  intervals,  and  seeming  scarcely  able  to  articu- 
•late,  "  it  was  too  bad — to  leave  a  poor  fellow^ 
kicking — his  heels — in  the  middle  of  the — ^Atlantic ; 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  blessed  calm — I'd  never 
have  come  up — with  the  old  ship." 

Here  Pat  sunk  exhausted  upon  a  carronade ; 
but  he  chuckled  in  his  sleeve  when  he  saw  the 
cai>tain's  steward  bringing  a  glass  of  brandy  to 
revive  him.  Pat's  impudence,  and  his  invariable 
reply  to  all  direct  and  indirect  questions  put  to 
him  on  the  subject,  "Sure  I  never  had  such  a 
swim  in  my  bom  days.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
calm,  I'd  never  have  got  on  board  again/'  carried 
him  well  through,  and  the  boldness  of  his  un- 
wavering assertions  staggered  his  messmates  into 
a  half  belief  of  his  story. 

Tinae  wore  on,  and  the  "  Malcolm  "  arrived  safely 
at  her  anchorage  in  Bombay  harbour.  Like  all  other 
nine-day  wonders,  Pat's  adventure  had  ceased  to 
be  talked  about,  when  Captain  Briggs  dining  on 
shore  in  company  with  the  commander  of  another 
vessel  in  the  roads,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
swimming,  and  the  great  power  in  the  water  which 
a  black  man  on  board  the  latter  gentleman's  ship 
displayed.  Pat  Kelly  and  his  adventure  occurred 
to  Csiptain  Briggs.  "  When  the  wine  is  in,  the 
wit  is  out,"  and  considerable  bets  were  laid  by 
the  two  gentlemen  upon  the  result  of  a  trial  of  the 
prowess  of  the  two  seamen.  The  next  morning 
was  named  for  the  match.  Pat  Kelly  was  sum- 
moned to  the  quarter-deck,  and  told  what  was 
expected  from  him,  and  that  it  was  arranged  the 
two  men  should  swim  directly  out  to  sea,  with 
attending  boats  to  pick  them  up.  when  exhausted. 
Though  a  good  swimmer,  Pat  well  knew  he  was 
no  match  for  the  black,  and  he  trembled  at  the 
consequences  of  a  discovery  of  his  deception ;  stiU 
he  trusted  that  his  native  impudence  would  again 
save  him.  And  so  it  did.  The  story  of  the  bet 
had  got  wind — the  beach  was  crowded  with 
people—the  boats  were  manned — the  swimmers 
stript,  and  just  about  to  make  the  plunge,  when 
Pat  exclaimed : 

"Avast  there,  mate  !  heave  to  for  a  minute,  will 
ye?" 

He  went  to  his  own  ship's  boat,  and  took  from 
it  a  large  and  well-filled  bag,  which  he  slowly  and 
deliberately  began  to  lash  to  his  back. 

'* Hallo!"  cried  the  astonished  black,  "what 
you  got  dere  ?  " 

"Grub,  to  be  sure,  you  nigger!  You  don't 
suppose  I'm  such  a  green  horn  as  to  go  out  to  sea 
on  a  cruise  without  laying  in  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions ?" 

"  Why,  how  long  you  going  to  swim  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell,  you  black  squall,  how  long 
we  shall  be  out ;  it  won't  be  less  than  a  week,  any 
how,"  said  Pat  with  the  greatest  coolness. 

He  knew  his  man;  nothing  could  induce  the 
black  to  swim  ;  Pat  came  off  with  flying  colours, 
muttering  to  himself : 

"  Oh,  an'  it  'ud  be  a  quare  thing  if  I  couldn't 
bother  a  dirty  nigger  when  I  cheated  my  own 
captain." 
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ANCIENT    FORMS    OF    CIVILIZATION. 


|UR  forms  of  civilization  seem  to  have 
existed  in  the  early  dawn  of  history, 
in  regions  of  the  earth,  and  amongst 
races  of  men  remote  from  each  other, 
all  remarkably  antagonistic  of  those 
Western  races  who  now  play  so  prominent  a  part. 
These  regions  were  Egypt,  India,  China,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  and  the 
civilized  races  occupying  them  were  the  Copt,  the 
Mongol,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Indian  or  Hindu. 
Through  thousand  of  years  these  races  have  in- 
variably presented  unmistakeable  differences  in 
physical  organization  and  moral  character,  as  is 

? roved  by  historical  as  well  as  sculptured  evidence, 
he  unchangeable  nature  of  the  forms  of  civi- 
lization is  as  remarkable  as  the  constancy  of  their 
physical  characters.  One  of  these  races — the 
Coptic— has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation,  but  so 
long  as  it  retained  the  resemblance  of  a  people,  it 
seems  never  to  have  undergone  any  change.  The 
Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Saracen  swept  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  gazing  with  wonder  or  contempt 
at  the  sublime  and  mysterious  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt,  but  these  peoples  made  no  per- 
manent change  in  the  morale  or  physique  of 
the  Copt  race.  What  the  Hindtj  is  now,  his 
ancestors  were  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
Mongolian  of  China  was  ever  different  than  at 
present. 

It  is  almost  certain  that,  although  the  Arab 
and  other  foreign  races  have  displaced  the 
native  Copt  from  the  soil  of  Egypt,  the  remains  of 
that  race,  unaltered  physically,  still  wander  by 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  We  are  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  pictorial  remains  of  the  ancient 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  France ;  but  it  is  certain 
tiiat  those  of  many  parts  of  that  country  so 
strongly  resemble  those  of  our  native  Caledonians, 
that  the  identity  of  the  race  can  scarcely  be 
questioned  :  whilst  the  Bas(]ue  remain  an  isolated 
people  to  this  day.  An  indigenous  race  may  be 
driven  out  by  another,  but  even  this  accident, 
apparently  so  probable,  seems  but  seldom  to  have 
happened.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  wc  have 
evidence  of  a  pure  Coptic  race  still  in  Egypt, 
while  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Jew,  the 
Gipsy,  and  tne  Parsee  remaining  unaltered  under 
every  circumstance  and  climate,  and  the  pictorial 
and  sculptural  remains  of  races  whose  features 
are  still  recognizable  after  a  lapse  of  over  4.600 
years,  prove  not  only  the  fixity  ot  race- characters, 
but  their  persistence  and  antiquity.  The  four 
races  referred  to,  differ  remarkably  in  their 
physical  organization  and  social  conditions,  their 
literature  and  language,  architecture  and  fine 
arts,  and  mode  of  warrare.  Had  nothing  of  the 
Coptic  race  remained  but  their  skeletons,  how 
meagre  and  erroneous  would  be  our  knowledge ! 
But  m  the  sculpture  of  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  the 
Coptic  artist  of  the  day  has  handed  down  to  us 
the  knowledge  of  that  exterior  by  which  Nature 
distinguishes  her  varied  productions.  In  the 
presence  of  the  monuments  the  Copt  ceases  to  be 
black,  as  was  asserted  by  Herodotus.  From  them 
we  learn  that  the  race  was  peculiar :  seemingly 


African— certainly  not  European.  Those  doo- 
gated,  sleepy  eyes  could  never  have  been  con- 
jectured had  we  possessed  but  the  crania  of  the 
race ;  the  enlarged  nostrils,  extended  mouth,  and 
tumid  lips,  so  characteristic  of  the  Copt,  oust 
have  remained  for  ever  unknown,  but  for  those  re- 
presentations of  that  exterior  in  which  resides  all 
the  remarkable  distinctions. 

The  key  to  the  literature  of  the  Coptic  race  ks 
been  lost,  and  Egypt's  place  in    history,  coase- 
quently,  is  not  yet  determined.  The  Indian  recnds 
are  regarded  as  untrustworthy,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Chinese.    Thus,  of  the  three  most  remirk- 
able  nations  on  the  earth,  the  Coptic,  MongoBan, 
and    Hindtj,   who  each    invented  a    civilizatioQ 
peculiar  to  itself,  we  are  unable  to  determine  the 
historical  relations.    The  history  of  ancient  Ejypt 
would  have  thrown  light  on  that  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.    In  a 
true  history  of  the  Phoenician  race  might  have 
been  found  the  secret  of  Etruria's  ancient  monu- 
ments; a  reliable  history  of  India  might  have 
discovered  traces  of  the  history  of  Central  Aaa, 
as  yet  unknown  to  us.     But  those  records  fail  n$ 
at  the  point  where  they  are  most  wanted,  and 
thus  the  history  of  those  races  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  territories  they  are  known  to  have  occupied. 

The  aboriginal  races  of  Asia  Minor  are  anitc 
unknown  to  us,  and  have  not  been  mentioned  b? 
any  author  since  Homer ;  whilst  those  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  only  known  to 
us  through  the  imperfect  narratives  of  .the  ea^ 
Greek  writers.  The  discoveries  of  Botta,  Lavard, 
and  Rawlinson,  show  us  that  these  races,  isolated 
from  Egypt  and  Syria,  held  in  check  by  the 
natives  of  Asia  Minor,  and  limited  on  the  north 
and  east  by  mountainous  regions,  presented  a 
fornj  of  civilization,  of  art,  and  a  written  languap 
entirely  peculiar.  There  is  another  difilculty  n 
respect  to  these  races  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  who  invented,  or  at  least  employed,  the 
cuneiform  letters  as  the  medium  of  monumettal 
inscription— viz.,  that  all  traces  of  any  littoral 
races  seem  to  have  been  lost ;  although  it  is  cer- 
tain such  must  have  existed.  Such  a  race  laay 
have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  more  in- 
land races,  as  the  Phoenician  held  to  those  wo*"*^ 
and  as  the  modem  Basque  to  the  Celtic  race  of 
France. 

The  Phoenicians  sent  wariike  colonies  to  Amca 
and  Europe,  of  which  the  African  offshoot  fill  «s 
bright  a  page  in  history  as  the  Carthaginians; 
but  this  maritime  people  made  few  or  no  conqo^ 
and  consequently  but  slightly  influenced  the  w- 
tune  of  the  African  continent ;  as  in  like  manner 
the  maritime  Basque  have  made  no  head  aganirt 
the  Celtic  races,  in  a  conquering  point  oftjew- 
But  it  may  have  been  otherwise  with  an  EgypMo 
or  African  colony,  landing  in  Southern  Bal^tooiJu 
Modern  authors  hint  at  this  when  they  »P^" 
the  Egyptian  or  African  origin  of  the  Chaldee. 
The  Armenian  historians  obscurely  iodic^  > 
race  entering  by  the  valley  of  the  Persian  (W 
and  carrying  to  the  highlands  of  Armenia  th«  * 
ments  of  civilivation.  Numerous  have  been  » 
attempts  of  scholars  to  assign  to  these  three  »» 
—the  Coptic,  Mongol,  Hindii— n<^  only  w* 
respective  places  in  history,  but  Kkewiac  tatf 
respective  claims  to  the  discovery  of  flie  iH*' 
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who  were  first  civilized,  and  what  they  borrowed 
from  each  other.  Dr.  Knox,  whom  we  are  quoting 
in  this  short  paper,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  which  he 
has  long  since  expressed,  that  each  created  its  own 
form  of  civilization,  literature,  language,  art,  and 
religion.  Two  distinct  races  of  men  are  pourtrayed 
on  the  Coptic  monuments — the  Copt  and  the 
Ne^o ;  and  an  ancient  race  not  now  to  be  found 
anywhere  is  depicted  on  the  Etrurian  monuments. 
Others,  then,  are  also  on  the  Coptic  relics,  of 
which  it  seems  Impossible  to  define  the  races. 
They  may  represent  some  Scythian  people,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  Jews,  if  the  Jew  of  that 
day  resembled  the  j[ew  of  the  present. 

The  ancient  Coptic  artists  have  represented  on 
their  monuments  a  considerable  number  of  figures, 
having  different  physiognomies ;  but  many  of 
these  are  representations  of  Arab  tribes,  inhabit- 
mg  the  borders  of  E^pt,  and  not  at  all  intended 
to  represent  great  original  divisions  of  the  human 
family.  In  these  paintings,  much  was  obviously 
left  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist ;  but  from  the  pic- 
torial representations,  the  Copt  seems  never  to 
have  penetrated  into  the  land  of  the  elephant, 
although  this  animal,  the  great  arm  of  war  in 
every  age  in  India,  abounded  in  Abyssinia,  and, 
without  doubt,  also  in  Southern  Libya.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  elephant,  the  camel,  and  of  cavalry, 
strikes  at  once  at  those  theories  which  have 
assigned  to  the  monarchs  of  Egypt  a  vast  terri- 
tory, and  innumerable  conquests  over  adjoining 
nations.  The  ancient  Copts,  observes  Dr.  Knox, 
made  no  conquests ;  and  what  at  first  seems 
almost  incredible,  were  not  the  fact  proved  by 
their  own  monuments,  they  had  not,  during  the 
lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  discovered  the  art  of 
training  the  camel  and  the  elephant  to  domestic 
or  warlike  purposes.  The  Egyptian  monarchy 
had  made  no  progress  with  Northern  or  Southern 
Lib^a,  and  the  elephant  was  unknown  to  them 
until  the  time  when  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great  returned  from  India,  and  thus  introduced 
the  Asiatic  elephant  into  Africa  and  Europe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  amongst  the 
Egyptian  pictorial  representations  figures  almost 
resembling  the  Chinese.  If  they  are  really  such, 
we  have  t&n  another  race  depicted  on  their  ancient 
monuments  besides  the  Negro  and  the  Copt.  In 
very  remote  times  the  Chinese  had  penetrated  as 
£af  as  the  Caspian,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  their  vessels  may  have  navigated  the  Red 
Sea.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  an  African  peo- 
ple who  shaved  their  heads,  reserving  the  long  cen- 
tral lock,  dwelt  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea- coast,  and  it  wap  possibly 
these  people  which  are  represented.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Medes,  Assyrians,  and 
Baoylonians,  seem  alike  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  cavalry  and  of  the  elephant. 

Dr.  Knox  does  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  in  his  opinion  no  civilized  race  existed  an- 
terior to  the  Copt,  the  Mongol  and  the  Hindd. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believes  that  there  were  many 
such,  but  that  their  monuments  have  disappeared. 
What  he  contends  for  is,  the  originality  of  the 
ancient  forms  of  civilization  ;  and  as  regards  the 
Coptic,  it  frequently  occurred  to  him,  that  Egypt, 
witn  its  original  population,  holds  relations  much 
more  intimate  with  Syria  than  with  Africa.  There 


is  undoubtedly  in  the  Coptic  physiognomy  some- 
thing Syrian. '  Of  the  Mongolian,  as  represented 
by  China,  and  of  the  Hindis,  all  who  have 
studied  the  monumental  history  of  these  races 
must  admit  that  if  they  borrowed  their  civilization 
from  western  races,  the  period  when  this  hap- 
pened must  be  infinitely  remote,  and  that  if  such 
races  existed,  they  and  their  monuments  have 
wholly  disappeared. 

Subsequently  to  the  Coptic,  Mongolian,  and 
Hindu  forms  of  civilization,  a  race  new  to  history 
and  a  new  civilization  appeared  in  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris — ^viz.,  the  Ass)nian» 
Many  are  disposed  to  add  the  Babylonian  or 
Chaldee.  In  physical  conformation  the  Ass3rrian 
race  were  quite  aistinct ;  they  were  Asiatic,  pos- 
sessed a  written  language  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  arts  which,  although  in  some  features  re- 
sembling the  Coptic,  yet  presented  striking  dif-  • 
ferences.  We  are  able  to  determine  much  of  the 
physical  organization  and  form  of  civilizationrof 
the  Assyrians  from  their  monuments ;  that  the 
latter  was  Oriental  and  peculiar  does  not  admit  of 
a  doubt. 

In  early  times  there  arose  by  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Propontis,  the  Hellespont  and 
JEgarn,  a  race  of  men  whose  destiny  it  was  to  pre- 
sent to  mankind  the  highest  form  of  civilization^ 
and  to  teach  them  art,  science  and  philosophy. 
They  likewise  perceived  the  beautiful  in  Nature^ 
and  had  the  ability  to  express  it  in  sculpture. 
They  had  penetrated,  at  a  remote  period  of  their 
history,  far  into  Asia  Minor.  These  Greeks 
mingled  deeply  with  the  Asiatic  races,  and  were 
supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  drawn  much  of  their 
architectural  inspiration  from  the  Oriental  mind. 
The  contrast  between  the  Assyrian,  Coptic,  and 
Indian  sculpture  with  the  ''  Elgin  Marbles"  r.nd 
other  works  of  Greek  art,  may  be  well  studied  in 
the  British  Museum.  "Turn  then,"  says  l>r. 
Knox,  "  for  an  instant  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  dog-headed  Anubis,  the  barbaric  forms  of 
Egypt,  India,  and  Assyria,  to  the  divine  figures 
which  meet  the  gaze  in  the  Grecian  galleries,  and 
we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  between  the 
minds  of  the  races  which  fashioned  and  invented 
these  different  forms  of  art,  there  is  a  gulf  im- 
passable by  any  educational  bridge."  That 
ancient  Greece  altogether  borrowed  her  grand 
ideas  of  art  from  the  East  cannot,  however,  be 
conceded,  when  we  see  such  distinctive  features  in 
the  minds  and  characters  of  the  races. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  it  happened,  that 
great  Western  races  —  the  Scandinavian  and 
Celti^,  the  Teuton  and  German,  the  Goth  and 
Sclavonian— continued  in  the  lowest  condition  of 
barbarism,  until  a  period  which  appears  like  yes- 
terday, in  the  history  of  man.  In  forty  centuries 
they  were  unable  to  advance  a  single  step  in  the 
direction  of  true  civilization.  Architecture  they 
had  none,  and  to  speak  of  their  literature  and 
arts  would  be  simply  ridiculous.  Nor  was  it  until 
returning  from  the  East,  where  the  Saracenic  form 
of  art  had  taken  root,  that  a  new  order  of  archi- 
tecture, the  Gothic,  arose.  It  was  not  until  the 
discovery  in  Italy  of  the  remains  of  Greek  art^ 
that  the  beautiful  and  true  in  Greek  art,  literature, 
and  science  were  once  more  recognized  on 
,  earth. 
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Central  Africa  is  the  cradle  of  the  Negro ;  the 
Copt  has  never  been  traced  to  or  from  any  other 
country  but  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  in  Southern 
Afiica  alone  dwells  the  Bushman;  to  Eastern 
Asra  we  trace  the  Mongol;  to  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  the  Assyrian.  The 
descendants  of  the  latter  still  exist,  in  the  modern 
Armenians,  who  for  some  thousand  of  years  have 
unconsciously  trodden  under  foot  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  their  ancestors ;  as  for  the  Arab  tribes 
they  were  as  conquered  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
as  they  are  now ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon  rose  and 
fell,  leaving  them  free  in  their  desetts.  Brought 
into  contact  with  many  races,  they  adopted  the 
inventions  of  none.  They  accepted  fables  for 
truth,  and  the  Koran  was  their  tomb  of  science, 
literature  and  art.  They  attempted  three  settle- 
ments on  three  continents,  and  signally  failed. 
•Nature  gave  them  Desert  Arabia  as  their  home, 
and  there  only  do  they  thrive. 


SHERBORNE ; 

OR,    THE    HOUSE    AT    THE    FOUR    WAYS. 


By  Edward  Heneage  Bering, 

Author  of  the  •  *  Chief  tairCs  Daughter  and  other  Poems y '  * 
"  Grey's  Court,^*  etc,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

|T  or  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  next 
morning  the  train  started  from  the  little 
station  of  Ferry  Comer — puff,  puff, 
puff,  puff,  to  the  music  of  the  guard's 
whistle.  Among  the  passengers  were 
Mrs.  Atherstone  and  Miss  Hermione  Crumps : 
whereat  the  latter  said  **  Lor !  "  but  was  in  a  dif- 
ferent carriage  and  got  out  soon.  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone, who  had  not  travelled  at  all  since  the 
Christmas  of  1 812,  when  she  arrived  at  Lyneham 
in  a  stage-coach  on  her  way  to  Hazeley,  sat  up- 
vi^ht  and  read  Murray's  handbooks  apparently 
with  much  composure.  The  black  leather  bag,  con- 
taining all  her  important  documents,  she  carried 
on  her  left  arm,  as  ladies  carry  what  was  once 
•called  a  reticule.  She  reached  London  by 
two  o'clock,  instructed  that  eminent  firm,  Messrs. 
Foreclose  and  Grabbit,  to  make  her  wnll,  left 
written  directions  with  them  about  sending  it  to 
Sir  Roger  Arden,  in  case  of  her  death,  took  up 
her  quarters  in  one  of  the  enormous  modem  hotels 
with  seven  storeys,  belonging  to  a  pompany 
(limited) ;  and,  finally,  went  to  bed  early,  feeling 
very  tired,  but  not  sleepy. 

It  was  not  until  the  following  day  that  she  was 
impressed  with  the  novelty  of  her  position.  She 
felt  it  when  she  awoke  and  found  herself  io  a 
strange' room,  hearing  a  strange  jumble  of  distant 
rounds,  and  looking  out  upon  a  forest  of  dark  red 
chimne)r  pots  through  a  yellowish  grey  atmos- 
phere, tinged  in  the  east  with  a  diffused  light,  hot 
and  vapoury.  She  listened  awhile,  and  looked  at 
the  chimneys.  Then  she  began  to  remember,  and 
compare,  and  realize. 

"  People  never  feel  astonished  in  a  dream," 
said  she,  sitting  up  in  bed  and  meditating.     "  / 


was  in  a  kind  of  dream  all  yesterday,  evoytiung 
was  so  strange,  that  (what  a  ^ueer  sight  it  is,  aS 
those  chimney  pots  !)  everything  was  so  strange, 
that  it  all  seemed  as  if  I  were  accustomed  to  it 
The  fact  is,  my  mind  was  so  taken  up  with  tbe 
present,  that  it  had  no  room  for  anjrthing  to  con* 
pare  the  present  with.  I  feel  very  odd  not, 
though ;  it  all  comes  before  me  in  a  momect,l&e 
a  scroll  held  up  in  one  hand  and  tumbled  oit  at 
once." 

Then  she  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible,  padkti 
up,  and  went  to  breakfast. 

"  I  am  like  a  toad  who  has  lived  for  a  hundred 
years  inside  a  wall,  and  creeps  out  when  repain 
are  done,"  said  she  to  herself,  as  she  ordered  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  the  first  thing  that  astonished  her. 
She  counted  it  up  many  times,  measured  with  her 
eye  its  length  in  inches,  considered  its  items,  and 
finally  made  a  series  of  protests,  to  the  waiter  who 
brought  it,  to  the  porter  in  the  hall,  to  the  smart 
young  woman  who  sat  in  state  near  the  entrance. 
But  the  waiter  made  round  eyes,  and  referred  her 
to  the  manager ;  the  porter  referred  her  to  the 
young  woman  sitting  in  state ;  the  young  womao 
sitting  in  state  only  tossed  her  head,  and  turned 
away  to  take  a  parcel  from  an  errand-boy. 

••Where  is  the  manager,  then?"  said  Mrs. 
Atherstone,  holding  the  bill  up  in  both  hands, 
one  at  each  end,  significantly. 

•'  He  went  out  a  few  minutes  ago,"  answered 
the  porter,  scraping  his  thumb  nails  with  his  two 
forefingers. 

••I  call  it  cheating,"  said  she  in  an  audible 
voice,  pulling  out  a  long  silk  purse  from  her  pocket 
••I  will  never  come  here  again — never.  I  can't 
bear  to  be  cheated." 

With  this  final  protest  she  paid  the  bill,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  on  her  travels  again. 

She  had  no  adventure  between  London  and 
Dover,  but  she  had  two  conversations — one  with 
a  man  of  business,  whom  she  astonished  by  saying 
that  she  had  missed  the  old  Charlies  in  London, 
preferred  oil-lamps  to  gas,  and  had  not  been  to 
London,  till  the  preceding  day,  since  she  was 
fifteen,  fifty-nine  years  before;  the  other  with  a 
college  tutor.  The  man  of  business  collapsed, 
and  would  have  taken  her  for  one  of  the  seven 
sleepers— if  the  idea  had  occurred  to  him.  The 
college  tutor  was  amused  and  interested.  He 
soon  became  astonished.    He  began  by  saying: 

*♦  Do  you  take  much  interest  in  the  war?" 

"Yes!"  she  replied,  "I  have  had  nothing  to 
do  for  the  last  fifty-six  years,  but  to  read  and 
observed' 

*•  You  went  in  for  study " 

"Yes,  or  I  should  have  gone  out  of  my  bmm- 
I  have  lived  alone,  with  one  servant,  my  books, 
and  the  remembrance  of  bitter  sorrows.  The 
books  gave  me  something  to  think  of,  the  <iaaint. 
old-fashioned  servant  something  to  care  for.  She 
is  so  faithful  and  true.  I  think  she  sa.^ J"* 
from  becoming  a  savage.  I  have  no  friends,! 
might  as  well  have  had  no  relatives,  and  I  n«wj 
could  see  that  a  pet  dog  would  do  instead  of  w 
human  ties." 

"Avery  remarkable  old  woman,"  thought  toe 
college  tutor.  "  I  wish  I  were  not  obhgtd  to  get 
out  at  the  next  station." 
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''  Of  all  the  events  that  have  taken  place  in  your 
recollection,"  said  he,  •*  those  of  the  last  few 
months  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  their  consequences." 

•'They  will  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  social 
conflagration  before  many  years  are  over,  if 
people  don't  mind,"  she  replied. 

"I  think  not,"  said  he.  "In  all  repairs 
there  is  necessarily  a  disturbance  of  the  thing 
repaired." 

"  CertainljT.  But  if  you  take  out  the  few  good 
stones  remaining,  and  repair  with  rubbish,  the 
disturbance  will  be  a  warning  of  a  crash." 

"I  won't  argue."  thought  he,  *'  but  only  draw 
her  out.    I  wish  the  next  station  were  farther." 

"  What  do  you  think  about  the  occupation  of 
Rome  ?  "  he  asked. 

"As  I  should  of  a  man  committing  burglary  in 
his  father's  house  after  somebody  else  had  muzzled 
the  mastiff,"  she  replied. 

"I  think  you  will  find,"  said  he.  "that  the 
Romish  priesthood  are  divided  in  their  views  with 
regard  to " 

"My  dear  sir,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Atherstone, 
raising  her  right  hand  with  a  gesture  of  strong 
decision,  and  laying  it  vigorously  on  the  arm  of 
the  seat,  "I  must  protest  against  that  word 
'Romish.'  I  dare  say  you  will  think  me  very 
self-opinionated — and  perhaps  I  am — I  have  lived 
alone  so  much.  But  I  do  like  a  word  to  mean 
what  I  mean,  when  I  use  it,  or  assent  to  its 
use." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  college  tutor,  adding 
within  himself,  "  I  have  half  a  mind  to  forget  about 
getting  out  at  Tunbridge— only  they  will  have  sent 
to  fetch  me." 

"And,"  said  she,  "  before  a  term  is  applied  to 
an  individual  or  a  class,  or  to  any  act  or  principle 
of  any  person  or  persons,  as  individuals,  or  as  a 
body— 1" 

"  Am  I  awake  ?  or  this  a  mixture  of  indigestion 
and  woman's  suffrage  ?  "  said  the  college  tutor  to 
himself. 

" it  seems  only  just  that  it  should  have  a 

definite  meaning,  and  be  what  it  pretends  to  be. 
Now  the  term  *  Romish '  isn't  definite,  for  its 
meaning  varies  with  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and 
makes  impressions  by  inferences,  which  (begging 
everybody's  pardon)  is  hardly  honest:  it  isn't 
what  it  pretends  to  be,  for  it  pretends  to  mean  the 
mere  fact  of  belonging  to  the  Church  whose  centre 
is  Rome,  and  its  head  the  Pope  of  Rome,  when  its 
real  meaning " 

A  protracted  whistle  and  scraping  of  iron 
against  iron  told  that  they  were  pulling  up  at 
Tunbridge.  The  college  tutor  caught  up  nis  car- 
pet bag,  umbrella,  and  railway  wrapper. 

"Its  real  meaning?" 

"Varies  much,  but  is  always  abusive.  I  think  it 
may  be  broadly  stated  that  *  Rome '  in  that  sense 
means  the  embodiment  of  some  mysterious  prin- 
ciple, which  is,  must  be,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
sworn  enemy  of  no  one  quite  knows  what,  and 
that  •  Romish  '  means  characterized  by  that  prin- 
ciple, 80  as  necessarily  to  be  held  in  undefined 
suspicion." 

"But,"  said  the  college  tutor,  as  the  train 
stopped  for  the  examination  of  tickets,  "  I 
know  some   Roman  Catholics  very  well,  and  I 


am  sure  I  have  no  suspicions  about  them  of  arry 
kind." 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Atherstone,  "I  know  that 
happens  so  very  often,  and  I  never  could  under- 
stand the  process  of  reasoning,  by  which  a  person 
can  be  supposed  to  live  and  act  voluntarily  as  a 
rogue,  and  be  honest  all  the  same." 

••  I— I  almost  wonder  you  are  not  one,"  said  he- 
as  he  gave  his  ticket  to  the  guard. 

"  Not  what— a  rogue  ?  "  said  she,  with  a  grave 
twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  caught  me  there,"  he  replied,  laughing. 
"Of  course  I  meant  to  say — but  it  isn't  quite  right 
to  sav  it." 

"  Please  do,"  said  she.  "  You  won't  do  me  any 
harm.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  was  ever  influenced 
in  my  life."  ' 

"  I  almost  wonder  (I  was  going  to  say)  that  you 
are  not  a  Roman " 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  that  prefix " 

" Catholic." 

"So  do  I." 

"  Then,  if  it  is  not  an  impertinent  question,  what 
is' it  that  prevents  you  ?  " 

"Pride,  I  think,  and  intellectual  congestion  from 
intellectual  cramming,  and  perhaps " 

At  that  moment  a  multitude  of  voices  bawled — 
"Tunbridge,  Tunbridge,  Tunbridge;"  *' Times, 
Daily  News,  Standard,  Telegraph,  Echo ;  " 
"Stop  ten  minutes ; "  "  Hi !  porter! "  "  This  way. 
ma'am;"  "Clap  a  label  on  that  gun-case,  wrfl 
you  ?  "  "  Open  the  door,  I  say ;  "  "  Hallo  !  bring 
me  a  Telegraph;''  " Tunbri/ige— change  for 
Tunbridge  Wells ;  "  "  Hi !  open  the  door !  are 
there  no  porters  here  ?  "  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

" and,  perhaps,  for  want  of  opposition," 

said  Mrs.  Atherstone,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil. 
"The  female  mind  is  often  developed  best  by 
what  used  to  be  called,  when  I  was  a  child,  the 
rule  of  contrary.  Opposition  makes  you  take  a 
side,  instead  of  halting  between  two ;  and  if  it 
comes  from  the  wrong  side  you  choose  right,  and 
and  you  are  all  right ;  but " 

A  burly  man  in  knickerbockers,  a  large  lady 
with  a  small  hat  on  the  top  of  her  head,  two  small 
boys,  three  little  giris,  and  a  pug  dog,  here 
claimed  the  attention  and  presence  of  the  college 
tutor,  who  got  out,  saying : 

"Good  morning!  I—I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  again." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mrs.  Atherstone,  adding  ta 
herself,  "  But  I  don't  see  any  chance  of  it." 

In  ten  minutes  more  the  guard  whistled,  porters 
opened  the  doors  and  slammed  them,  the  train 
bumped  and  jolted  itself  out  of  the  station,  passed 
a  hissing  luggage  train,  and  gradually  settled 
down  into  an  even  forty  miles  an  hour,  the  engine 
beating  time  in  that  peculiar  manner  which  has 
been  interpreted.  "  making  money  for  the 
Quakers,"  though  it  does  not  appear  that  rail- 
way investments  have  been  exclusively  profitable 
to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  man  of  business  looked  up  from  his  news- 

Saper,  meditated  on  the  city  article  awhile,  and 
isposed  himself  for  conversation  by  a  preliminary 
cou^h.  He  was  a  man  of  shrewd  common  sense, 
within  a  certain  range,  and  of  clear,  though  not 
quick  intuition,  to  a  limited  depth.  He  saw  that 
Mrs.  Atherstone  was  worth  talking  to,  notwith- 
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«tandiDg  her  predilection  for  Charlies  and  oil 
lamps,  or  any  other  peculiarity  that  might  turn 
up  m  talking.  She,  too,  was  disposed  to  converse 
with  him  or  with  anyone  else,  and  she  ingenuously 
confessed  the  fact  at  the  outset  of  their  brief  con- 
versation, which  was  terminated  for  them  at  Pens- 
hurt  by  the  entrance  of  a  loquacious  lady  with 
two  daughters  and  a  young  man,  who  all  talked 
at  once  and  continuously.  The  brief  conversation 
can  thus : 

Man  of  Business  :  You  had  an  interesting 
conversation  with  the  gentleman  who  got  out  at 
Tunbridge. 

Mrs.  Atherstone  :  It  was  very  interesting  to 
cne,  apart  from  what  we  were  talking  about.  Talk- 
ing is  a  new  sensation  to  me  in  my  old  age — I 
mean,  of  course,  talking  and  being  talked  to.  I 
used  to  talk  to  myself,  and  found  a  kind  of 
safety  valve  for  my  pent-up  thoughts,  like  the 
man  who  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  told  it  that 
Midas  had  an  ass's  ears.  But,  then,  one  can't 
answer  one's  self ;  or  if  one  does,  it  doesn't  come 
come  fresh  to  one's  mind;  and  above  all,  one 
meets  with  no  opposition;  one  doesn't  oppose 
one's  self  really  ;  one  scourges  one's  own  fallacies 
gently  against  the  wind,  after  the  fashion  of — 
wasn't  it  Sancho  Panza. 

Man  OF  Business:  Were  you  not  rather  hard 
on  your  own  sex  a  little  while  ago,  if  I  understood 
you  rightly?  I  understood  you  to  mean  that 
women  are  specially  adapted  to  do  well  under 
opposition. 

MRS.  Atherstone  :  Yes ;  but  I  don't  think  I 
was  hard  on  them  at  all.  Women  are  naturally 
more  exposed  to  opposition  in  matters  of  con- 
science than  men  are,  owing  to  their  natural  home- 
dependence  on  parents,  husbands,  and  others; 
therefore,  unless  they  had  naturally  a  latent  spirit 
of  opposition,  neither  good  nor  bad  in  itself,  but 
depending  for  that  on  the  motive  that  Calls  it 
forth,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised, 
they  would  not,  so  to  speak,  have  a  fair  chance. 
It  would  be  having  a  free  will  in  theory  without 
the  power  of  using  it  in  practice. 

Man  of  Business;  Well,  really,  I  never 
thought  of  the  matter  in  that  light.  1*11  make  a 
note  of  it,  and  think  it  over.  But  suppose  the 
spirit  of  opposition  is  called  forth  by  being  opposed 
in  doing  wrong  ? 

Mrs.  Atherstone:  That  is  exactly  what 
makes  women  so  unreasonable  when  they  take  a 
wrong  line  in  anything.  But  the  natural  instinct 
of  a  healthy- minded  woman  is  to  yield  when  duty 
does  not  bid  her  resist. .  Depend  upon  it,  there  is 
something  out  of  joint  when  you  find  it  otherwise. 

Man  of  Business  :  I  presume 

Mrs.  Atherstone  :  No,  don't ! 

Man  of  Business  :  I— I  beg  your  pardon ! 

Mrs.  Atherstone  :  Oh !  nothing.  It  must 
have  been  a  jolt  of  the  can iage.  1  am  not  used 
to  railway  travelling. 

Man  of  Business  :  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
what  you  thought  of  what  they  call  women's 
rights  ? 

Mrs.  Atherstone:  My  dear  sir,  I  am  a 
woman,  and  therefore  I  have  no  patience  with 
Deople  who  want  to  turn  women  into  inferior  men. 
If  they  had  their  rights  they  would  be  put  in  the 
stocks,  as  people  used  to  be  when  I  was  young. 


Man  of  Business  (smiling,  yet  rather  scan- 
dalizedj :  But  not  for  an  opinion " 

Mrs.  Atherstone  :  Ah !  well,  but  yon  mosn't 
expect   those   little   niceties  of  justice  ^  from  a 
woman.    Women  have  a  quick  and  keen  intuition 
of  broad  principles,  but  in  appljring  them  their 
minds  are  often  hazy  about  the  fitness  of  thiii^ 
That  is  why  they  are  so  pre-eminently  suited  to 
train  children  and  influence  men.     For  (doo*t  job 
see  ?)  you  must  keep  to  broad  principles  widi  in- 
fant mmds.  Modifications  would  only  pozzktkem, 
and  the  good  influence  of  a  wife  (of  course  I  am 
speaking  of  average  cases)  is  more  in  broad  lines 
than  in  exact  details :  it  is  a  power  that  persuades 
by  developing  the  heart  of  the  person  influenced, 
more  than  by  distinctly  pointing  out  the  end  re- 
quired." 

Man  of  Business  {who  has  learned  to  he 
cautious  in  committing  himself  to  a^inci^U)i 
I  shall  think  over  what  you  have  said.  One  can't 
give  an  opinion  all  at  once  on  such  a  subject. 

Mrs.  Atherstone  {her  eyes  twinkling  as 
be/ore) :  You  mean  as  to  whether  the  people  ought 
to  be  put  in  the  stocks  ?  ** 

Man  of  Business  {almost  jumping  out  of 
his  seat) :  Gracious  me !    No,  not  that ! 

Mrs.  Atherstone:  Ah!  now  you  see  the 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  Yon 
are  scandalized  at  the  unfitness  of  the  remedy.  I 
only  see  that  these  people  ought  to  be  trooncedin 
some  way  or  other,  and  I  can't  see  the  harm  of 
putting  them  in  the  stocks.  These  attempts  to 
maike  women  something  they  are  not,  irritate  me 
inexpressibly.  Is  it  a  smaU  thing  to  have  the 
power  and  privilege  and  responsibility  of  training 
human  beings  at  an  age  when  impressions  are 
permanent,  and  precepts  have  roots  ?  Is  it  a  small 
thing  to  foster  and  develop  all  that  is  best  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  a  husband,  by  an  influence  that 
none  but  a  woman  can  possess— an  influence 
powerful  as  it  is  gentle — ^felt,  but  unseen  ?  Is  all 
this  nothing?  Yet  very  ordinary?  Yet  very 
ordinary  women  can  do  this,  and  do  it ;  and  then 
a  lot  of  people,  who  have  nothing  of  women  in 
them,  except  their  unreasonableness  and  thdr 
petticoats,  want  to  turn  a  parcel  of  pert  girls  into 
medical  students  (which  is  very  immodest  ci 
them),  and  want  to  stick  themselves  forward  (I 
wonder  what  S.  Paul  would  have  said  ?)  on  ^at- 
forms  and  school-boards,  and  what-not.  Xhey 
think  it  all  very  fine,  and,  as  Burke  wrote  oC  die 
French  Revolutionists,  they  think  they  are  com- 
bating prejudice,  but  they  are  at  war  with  nature. 
I  repeat  that  I  should  like  to  put  them  in  the 
stocks.  But  1  was  ^oing  to  ask  what  you  thoDk 
the  best  way  of  getting  to  Italy.  One  can't  go 
by  Paris  now,  I  suppose.  I  was  consulting  a  onp 
and  a  foreign  Bradshaw,  and  it  seemed  that  I  had 
better  go  by  Brussels,  Cologne,  B^sle,  Lnceroe, 
and  S.  Gothard. 

Man  of  Business  :  Yes ;  you  won't  meet  with 
anything  disagreeable  that  way. 

Mrs.  Atherstone  :  1  want  to  get  on  as  fv 
as  Lisle  to-night,  if  1  have  time.  But  I  really  nost 
dme  at  Calais.  Hippocrates  may  say  ith^X  he 
likes  about  old  men  being  better  able  to  hist  than 
others,  but  I  know  that  old  women  are  not. 

Man  of  Business  :  You  seem  to  have  read  a 
great  deal. 
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Mrs.  Atherstone  :  Oh !  don*t  tell  me  that. 
I  hate  blue  stockiogs,  strone- minded  women,  and 
all  that.  When  one  lives  sdone  foi  fiftv-six  years 
one  must  do  something,  or  go  mad,  or  become  an 
idiot ;  so  I  took  to  instructing  myself,  and  was  not 
the  first  instructor  that  knew  no  more  than  the  in- 
structed. In  D* Israeli's  "  Miscellanies  of  Litera- 
ture "  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  self-educated — it  is 
where  he  tells  of  Moses  Mendelssohu  sitting  down 
OQ  the  steps  of  houses  in  Berlin,  by  moonlight,  to 
learn  Latin  from  a  vagrant  Polish  Jew—and  he  says 
they  are  marked  bv  stubborn  peculiarities.  I 
dare  say  I  am  stubborn  and  peculiar,  and  cer- 
tainly you  must  think  me  so  for  wanting  to  put 
the  "Women's  Rights"  people  in  the  stocks; 
bat  I  don't  think  that  the  httle  serious  reading  I 
have  had  (mere  playing  at  study)  can  have  had 
aDvthing  to  do  with  it. 

&{an  of  Business  :  I  assure  you  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  all  you  have  said, 
ana 

Voices  of  various  railway  officials  as  the 
train  stopped :  "  Penshurst—Penshurst— Pens- 
hurst." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  large  lady, 
her  two  daughters,  and  a  young  man  appeared  at 
the  window,  of  the  carrriage,  all  talking  at 
once,  and  calling  out,  "  Here,  porter,  open  the 
door!" 

Then  the  man  of  business  betook  himself  to  the 
Times,  and  got  out  at  Paddock  Wood.  Mrs. 
Atherstone  glanced  at  Murray's  hand-book,  and 
then  looked  about  the  country  till  the  train  came 
In  sight  of  the  sea  near  Hythe,  when  she  ex- 
claimed : 

**  Oh,  what  a  glorious  sight.  This  ts  a  new  sen- 
sation." 

The  sight  made  her  feel  young  again.  Nothing 
in  it  bore  any  resemblance  to  any  scene  connected 
with  her  paist  life.  Everything  was  new  and 
fresh,  not  only  to  the  eye  but  to  the  imagination. 
The  horizon  seemed  so  distant  across  the  ex- 
panse of  blue  water;  the  line  of  golden  light 
above  was  so  suggestive  of  indefinite  beauty 
beyond. 

After  a  while  that  freshness  became  too  keen, 
like  an  intense  frost  under  a  brilliant  sky.  It 
sharpened  her  sensations  overmuch,  and  made  her 
feel  taint  at  heart.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but 
she  could  not  take  them  off  the  sea.  She  saw  as 
through  a  mist,  and  presently  thought  aloud,  as  it 
was  her  old  custom  to  do. 

"  This  is  too  much,  after  the  first  impression," 
she  thought,  "  at  least,  for  roe,  seeing  it  at  the 
end  of  seventy-five  winters  for  the  first  time.  The 
symbols  have  changed  so,  in  a  few  minutes. 
That  vast  expanse  of  blue  water,  with  a  misty 
light  above  tne  horizon,  and  ships  disappearing 
beyond  it,  made  life  seem  to  be  in  the  future  ;  but 
now  the  whole  scene  tells  of  the  past,  and  intensi- 
fies everything— even  what  I  have  no  concern  with. 
These  fishing-boats,  or  whatever  they  are,  even 
they  are  oppressive.  They  have  a  story  of  their 
own  time,  and  of  centuries  before— the  story  of  all 
that  can  be  remembered  or  ima|;ined  as  happening 
while  they  or  other  such  were  m  being.  I  would 
look  no  more,  but  I  can't  help  looking.  I  can't 
help  it— I  can't  help  it." 

{To  be  continued.) 


SINCERITY. 


HAT  honesty  is  in  deeds,  sincerity  is 
in  words— the  best  policy.  It  is  a 
virtue,  nevertheless,  to  which  the 
artificial  habits  of  society  are  not 
very  favourable.  The  forms  of  polite- 
ness, with  aU  their  utility,  have  this  disadvantage, 
that,  in  teaching  to  restrain  the  real  sentiments 
and  ideas  which  cannot  conveniently  be  expressed, 
they  are  apt  to  lead  to  the  expression  of  others 
which  are  not  consistent  with  the'  truth.  In- 
sincerity, however,  arises  from  many  sources  in 
the  human  character.  In  some  it  springs  from 
the  genuine  love  of  concealment  and  intrigue.  In 
others  it  is  prompted  by  the  dread  of  the  con- 
sequences which  they  suppose  would  result  from 
the  disclosure  of  the  truth.  In  others  it  arises 
from  a  false  love  of  approbation,  the  flattering  of 
others  seeming  to  them  a  sure  way  of  gaining 
that  object. 

To  the  first  of  the  classes  of  individuals  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  they  possess  a  feature  of 
character  which  they  should  endeavour  to  keep  in 
check,  as,  if  indulged,  it  cannot  fail  to  procure 
them  much  contempt,  and  frustrate  all  those 
cherished  views  which  they  think  by  such  means 
to  realise. 

To  the  second  class  I  would  say  that,  like  all 
cowards,  they  are  apt  to  miscalculate  the  sup- 
posed danger.  Even  if  a  dread  of  consequences 
were  a  fair  excuse  for  a  departure  from  truth,  they 
should  still  reflect  that  they  should  not  give  way  to 
it  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
They  will  readily  allow  that  to  incur  a  considerable 
danger  in  endeavouring  to  escape  a  small  one, 
can  only  be  the  mark  of  an  imbecile  roind.  In 
the  most  of  circumstances,  the  danger  from  telling 
the  truth,  as  it  is  usually  immediate,  can  at  least 
be  calculated  with  accuracy;  but  no  one  can 
tell  what  mischiefs  are  to  ensue,  in  long-drawn 
succession,  from  either  the  saying  of  what  is  ^se 
or  the  suppression  of  what  is  true.  In  general, 
the  straignt-forward  course  only  threatens  us  with 
a  slight  Toss  of  the  respect  of  others,  which  the 
majesty  of  sincerity  is  almost  sure  immediately  to 
restore.  But  what  an  awful  responsibility  do  we 
incur  when  we  undertake  to  endure  the  un- 
alleviated  miseries,  with  which  we  are  to  be  over- 
powered at  that  moment,  when  it  is  discovered  that 
we  are  not  only  guilty  of  the  fault,  but  destroyed 
our  honour  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  conceal  it !  In 
the  very  dread  of  such  a  detection  there  must 
be  infinitely  greater  pain  than  in  the  most 
humiliating  confession.  The  timid  insincere, 
When  tempted  to  take  this  means  of  avoiding  a 
little  trouble,  would  do  well  to  consider  the  one 
danger  as  well  as  the  other,  and  not,  for  the  sake 
of  a  trifle,  pledge  away  more  than  the  nature  of 
the  risk  entitles  them  to  stake.  But  persons  of 
this  kind  often  imagine  there  is  danger  where 
there  is  none,  and  act  the  hypocrite  for  nothing. 
They  conceive  themselves  to  be  called  upon  either 
to  assume  certain  feelings,  which  they  would  not 
naturally  assume,  or  to  put  a  disguise  upon  those 
which  really  animate  them,  and  thus,  from  what- 
ever cause— often  from  a  mistaken  deference  to  a 
few  surrounding  minds— subject  themselves  to  the 
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humbling  and  vitiated  sense  of  doing  what  is 
mean  and  wrong ;  when  a  candid  and  conscien- 
tious course,  so  for  from  injuring  them  in  any 
way,  would  gain  them  that  approbation  which  sin- 
cerity never  fails  to  command. 

Insincere  discourse  towards  others,  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  a  larger  return  of  approbation,  is  so 
short-sighted  and  so  contemptible  a  folly,  that 
they  must  be  weak  indeed  who  are  guilty  of  it.  In 
many  of  our  previous  papers,  an  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  impress  the  great  truth,  that,  without 
genuine  deservings,  there  can  be  no  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  estimable  praise.  All  false  arts  for 
obtaining  the  respect  and  admiration  of  our  fel- 
lows, are  labour  in  vain  ;  or  rather,  by  engrossing 
present  energies,  and  creating  contempt  in  the 
discerning,  serve  but  to  postpone  the  time  of 
genuine  approbation.  The  peculiar  mode  here 
pointed  at  is  no  exception  from  the  rule.  The  in- 
sincerity is  much  more  liable  to  be  detected  than 
may  be  imagined,  if  not  by  the  immediate  object, ' 
at  feast  by  some. other  person ;  but,  at  the  best,  it 
can  only  impose  upon  those  whose  approbation  is 
not  worth  having,  or  will,  when  obtained,  be 
equally  false.  With  the  discerning  and  good, 
such  a  miserable  expedient  can  only  serve  to  raise 
the  worst  suspicions,  neutralising  the  value  of 
any  little  merit  that  may  exist. 

There  is  a  kind  of  insincerity  to  which  it  may  be 
more  difficult  to  attach  the  idea  of  guilt,  but 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  abuse  of 
the  habit  of  innocent  jesting.  Some  give  them- 
selves up  so  entirely  to  an  ironical  and  bantering 
kind  of  discourse,  and  use  a  phraseology  so  full  of 
whimsical  slang,  that  their  real  sentiments  are  at 
length  buried  beneath  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and, 
after  knowing  them  for  years,  you  become  alive 
to  the  painful  recollection,  that,  during  the  whole 
time,  you  have  not  found  in  their  character  a 
single  piece  of  solid  ^ound  whereon  to  rest  your 
foot.  Persons  of  this  kind  live  in  a  perpetual 
masquerade;  they  grow  old  with  the  rattle  in 
their  hands ;  and,  while  their  neighbours  are  all 
more  or  less  busied  with  some  serious  obiects, 
aim  at  no  higher  gratification  than  that  of  being 
laughed  at.  All  manly  and  estimable  qualities  in 
time  sink  under  the  habit ;  the  motley  at  first  put 
on  as  a  mask,  eats  in  time  into  the  character  it- 
self;  and  that  which  was  once  perhaps  a  good 
and  valid  human  being,  is  found  in  the  end  a  mere 
painted  husk.  There  is,  in  contrast  with  such  a 
habit,  an  open  and  pure  kind  of  speech  which,  how- 
ever homely  its  tone,  or  in  whatever  dialect  it  may 
be  expressed,  dignifies  every  one  who  uses  it,  and 
is  unquestionably  conducive  to  moral  excellence. 

In  the  indulgence  of  every  kind  of  dissimulation, 
in  whatever  circumstances,  there  is  much  danger. 
However  innocent  a  transaction  may  be  in  itself, 
however  absolute  may  appear  the  necessity  of 
managing  it  clandestinely,  it  cannot  be  so  carried 
into  effect  without  injury  to  virtue.  In  the  very 
consciousness  of  putting  a  veil  over  our  thoughts, 
there  is  a  sure  degradation.  Hence,  smugglers, 
conspirators,  and  the  members  of  various  ambus- 
cading professions  however  convinced  they  may 
be  of  the  abstract  innocence  and  even  praise- 
worthiness  of  their  practices,  in  time  become  vitiated . 
It  is  of  very  mat  importance  that  the  course  of  our 
lives  should  be  such  that  we  have  little  to  conceal. 


In  conclusion,  to  all  who  may  be  disposed  by 
nature  or  "  evil  communications  "  to  the  vice  ol 
insincerity,  I  would  not  only  represent  the  obvious 
disadvantages  which  follow  the  practice  of  the 
vice,  but  also  the  great  advantages  which  accrue 
from  the  opposite  virtue.    No  one  can  reflect  00 
the  vast  number  of  evils  and  inconvenieaces  wluch 
afflict  society  on  account  of  the  necessity  Uhmg 
guarded  against  possible  insincerity ;  no  oot  can 
reckon  up  the  fears,  discomforts,  and  ^xjftme  of 
both  money  and  pains,  which  are  eveiywbeaicca- 
sioned  by  the  few  who  habitually  depart  flm  tiie 
truth,  or  contemplate  the  happiness  wtiidi  W9fiA 
attend  even  a  sublunary  world,  where  toA  frc* 
vailed  more  generally;  without  feeling  tlttt  be 
cannot  in  himself  practice  a  virtue  more  mftU  to 
his  kind,  or  accord  to  any  fellow-creatim  jmaler 
praise  than  to  say  that  he  is  sincere,    flfa^be* 
sides  the  lustre  with  which  we  are  investad'lw  the 
practice  of  sincerity,  there  is  the  comfoft  «  the 
still  brighter  and   more  blessed  light  «Uck  it 
kindles  in  our  own  bosoms.    He  who  is  eAMKlous 
of  sincerity  can    never   know  fear;    to   tMtts 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world  in  tte  |[iicid 
enjoyment  of  an  internal  fountain 
which  can  neither  be  damaged  or  imp 


a  in  mvpMcia 
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THE 


PROMISED 

(THREE  ACRES). 


LiL-»I> 


HEAR  thee  speak  of  a  plot  of  1^ 
For  each  and  all  of  the  peasant  1 
Where,  oh,    where     is    this 
store  ? 

Shall  we  not  till  it,  and  starve  no  more  ? 
Is  it  where  the  lordling  sits  in  his  pride, 
'Mid  wealth  that  to  me  has  been  denied  ? 
Is  it  where  the  flocks  on  the  hillside  graze  ? 
Or  the  stag  in  the  forest  leaps  and  plays  ? 
Or  the  hare  runs  wild  on  every  hand  ? 
Is  it  there  ?    Is  it  there  ?  that  promised  land — 
Not  there,  not  there,  my  man. 

Is  it  far  away  in  some  distant  spot. 
The  promised  parcel  of  garden  plot  ? 
Where  nothing  is  heard  but  the  murmuring  bees. 
And  the  sound  of  the  wind  among  the  trees. 
Where  no  turnips  are  planted,  no  apples  grown. 
Or  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  season  sown. 
Where  the  land  is  idle,  and  nought  is  seen 
But  the  fragrant  flowers  and  the  woodland  green. 
And  the  sun  shines  down  on  a  desolate  spot; 
Is  it  there  ?  Is  it  there  ?  my  three  acre  plot  ?-* 
Not  there,  not  there,  my  man  1 

It  is  deeply  hid  in  the  mazy  brain 
Of  the  venturesome  Joseph  Chamberlain ; 
It  is  but  a  bribe  to  catch  a  vote ; 
A  bait  to  hook  a  fish  by  the  throat ; 
In  vulgar  phrase  it  is  *•  All  my  eye," 
A  newly  invented  election  cry. 
It  has  no  existence  in  sober  sense ; 
It  is  but  the  product  of  impudence ; 
It  lives  but  in  Chamberlain's  speech  so  Uand, 
The  tempting  plot  of  that  promised  land. 
It  is  there !  It  is  there,  my  roan  ! 
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YES,  THERE  STOOD  THE  FALSE,  CRUEL  WOMAN. 


ieabilg  ?faben:  a  Starg  of 


CHAPTER  I. 

BLEAK  November  evening  had  gathered 
round  the  dwellings  of  the  oorth-west 
district  of  London.  The  air  was  damp 
and  the  ground  was  in  that  most  disagreeable 
state — of  half-dry  mud  that  always  seems  to  stick 
to  the  boots  in  fiakes,  and  makes  one*s  steps  un- 
certain and  timid.  However,  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  gloomy  and  clammy  atmosphere,  the  shops 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  resplendent  with  gay 
colours  ;  and  everything  in  the  locality  seemed  to 
be  putting  on  a  bright  face  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  joyful  season. 
756 


Housewives  on  this  occasion  scorned  to  trust 
their  shopping  to  any  but  themselves,  and  as  we 
looked  at  many  of  them,  it  just  occurred  to  us  how 
like  walking  larders  they  appeared,  so  many  and  so 
various  were  their  packages.  Children  too.  there 
were,  laughing  gaily,  many  of  them  no  doubt  in 
childish  anticipation  of  all  the  good  things  they 
expected  the  dear  Santa  Claus  to  put  in  their 
stockings.  With  eyes  bright  and  cheeks  aglow 
those  little  people  in  their  innocence  little  dreamed 
of  the  clouds  and  shadows  that  meet  the  un- 
fortunate as  they  march  forward  on  this  world's 
thorny  path.  Yet  we  may  not  further  digress, 
but  to  our  story. 
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Keeping  along  by  the  light  of  the  shops  we 
come  upon  a  row  of  houses,  on  the  end  one  of 
which  glimmers  the  warm  ruddy  light,  denoting  it 
to  be  a  doctor's,  and  here,  my  reader,  we  will 
stay  awhile,  for  here  in  reality  our  story  begins. 

The  surgery  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  people, 
and  amidst  a  low  buzz  of  voices  sits  the  doctor  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  at  a  table,  listening  to 
one  case  after  another.  Leading  from  the  surgery 
and  divided  by  glass  doors,  on  which  hung  bnght 
red  curtains,  supported  on  the  brightest  of  brass 
poles,  adding  to  the  general  look  of  cleanliness, 
comfort,  and  warmth,  very  welcome  this  bleak 
November  evening,  was  another  room. 

The  doctor  himself  was  not  the  least  comfortable 
looking ;  broad-shouldered,  not  too  thin,  but  with 
a  certain  healthy- looking  vigour  about  him.  Add 
to  this  kindly-looking  dark  eyes,  a  ready  and 
genial  smile  which*  no  doubt,  made  him  so  general 
a  favourite,  not  only  with  the  ladies,  but  also  wiUi 
those  of  his  own  sex. 

These  facial  aids,  with  eight  years  hard  work« 
had  gained  the  doctor  a  tolerably  good  practice. 
There  had  been  a  time  in  the  byfrone  years  when 
no  mirth  had  stirred  the  depths  of  the  calm,  brown 
eyes.  The  change  was  owing  to  a  staunch  friend, 
who  had  pulled  him  out  of  his  "  slough  of  des- 
pondency,^' never  leaving  him  time  or  opportunity 
for  bitter  thought,  until  he  saw  him  landed  high 
and  dry  on  the  safe  rock  of  a  busy  and  usefiil  life. 

Dr.  McGrigor  had  many  patients  this  particular 
evening,  and  glancing  round  he  was  pleased  to 
see  ocular  demonstration  of  a  practice  still 
growing. 

Ever3r  now  and  then  his  kindly  brown  eyes  would 
glance  into  the  sanctum  beyond,  where  a  lady  was 
waiting.  She  was  evidently  a  new  patient,  and 
unknown  to  the  doctor,  for  having  arrived  at  an 
inopportune  moment,  said  she  would  prefer  to 
wait,  if  she  might,  until  Dr.  McGrigor  was  more 
at  leisure.  For  an  hour  or  more  she  had  been 
there  seated  by  the  fire,  gazing  wearily  into  the 
flames,  her  hands  clasped  as  if  in  entreaty. 
Though  books  and  papers  were  there  with  which 
to  wile  away  the  tiresomeness  of  waiting,  she 
touched  them  not,  and  at  last  the  eyes  closed  as 
if  to  shut  out  for  a  brief  space  a  prospect  too  dark 
for  the  weary  heart  to  face.  We  will  take  a  nearer 
peep  at  her  ourselves.  There  we  see  a  graceful 
figure,  it  is  clad  in  sombre  black,  the  face  pale  as 
marble,  and  the  smooth  brow,  youthful  though  it 
m^  be,  has  the  signs  of  some  great  mental 
suffering.  Motionless  she  sat,  and  only  when  Dr. 
McGrigor  came  into  the  room  sajring,  "  I  fear  I 
am  keepin|^  you  too  long.  I  did  not  count  on  so 
many  to-night.  Pray  excuse  me,"  did  she  raise 
her  eyes.  "  But  perhaps,"  the  doctor  went  on, 
"you  would  not  object  to  make  an  early  appoint- 
ment for  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

•'  I  would  rather  wait  if  I  may,"  was  the  quiet 
answer ;  and  he  turned  away  chilled,  as  it  were, 
by  the  blank  look  of  misery  on  that  fair  young 
face.  The  eyes  that  were  upturned  to  him  some- 
how or  other  ruthlessly  recalled  the  past.  Recalled 
to  him  in  that  look  the  days  that  were  dead. 

"  My  God,  how  cruelly  alike  !  "  murmured  he 
to  himself. 

At  length  Dr.  McGrigor  had  closed  the  door 
upon  the  last  of  his  patients  in  the  outer  room,  and 


now  came  into  his  study.  Approaching  the  yoan;^ 
lady,  he  said : 

"  At  last  I  am  at  liberty.  Dear  me  1  you  are 
not  looking  well.     Are  you  in  pain  ?  " 

•*No."  she  answered;  "but  I  wanted  you  to 
tell  me  if  my  heart  is  affected.  I  think  it  most  be. 
I  pray  you  to  tell  roe  the  exact  truth  about  this," 
she  said  earnestly.  "  I  came  to  you  especial!/, 
having  heard  that  you  have  made  a  rule  in  sicb 
cases  not  to  deceive." 

"  Quite  true  !  "  he  answered,  "  for  with  fliis 
knowledge  a  patient  will  avoid  many  an  excto^ 
scene  that  otherwise  he  would  be  careless  abvL 
But  what  leads  you  think  your  heart  diseased? 
You  are  so  young,  I  trust  your  fears  arei quite  oa- 
founded." 

"I  do  not  fear,"  she  answered.  "Ob,  not  at 
all." 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said  was  so  earoest 
that  the  doctor  looked  up  quickly  ;  itwassoveiy 
much  more  like  the  tone  of  hope  that  it  might  be 
the  case,  than  a  fear,  that  it  quite  took  him  by  sor- 
prise. 

"  Xired  of  life  at  twent);,  is  that  it  ?  or  you  think 
you  are,"  mused  he  to  himself. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "there  is  no  acttial 
disease,  but  your  heart  is  very  weak." 

He  instinctively  glanced  at  the  pale  face  beside 
him,  expecting  tosee  some  look  of  relief.  But  no;  no 
brightening  oTthe  sad  countenance  showed  him  the 
least  appreciation  of  the  fact;  on  the  contrary,  he 
told  himself  afterwards  if  that  look  were  not  one 
of  disappointment,  he  did  not  know  how  to  read 
that  most  expressive  face. 

Turning  to  an  elderly  person  who  had  accom- 
panied the  girl,  he  asked  if  they  had  far 
to  go. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  to  Curzon  Street  only." 

"  Ah,  I  might  have  looked  at  the  card  to  be 
sure,"  he  said,  and  taking  it  up  he  read :  "  Miss 
Margaret  Digby,  249,  Curzon  Street,  N.W." 

"  I  will  send  you  a  tonic,"  he  said.  "  You  mast 
avoid  excitement,  though  at  the  same  time,  I 
should  say,  it  is  most  requisite  for  you  to  have 
some  cheerful  company." 

He  then  made  another  appointment  for  not  later 
than  a  week  hence  and  they  parted. 

Those  mournful  eyes  haunted  Dr.  McGrigor  for 
many  a  day  afterwards.  Who  has  not  felt  that  an 
expression  or  an  air  will,  as  it  were  recall  the  past. 
The  eyes  of  Margaret  Digby  had  somehow  this 
effect  on  the  usually  cheerful  doctor. 

The  girl  quitted  the  doctor's  sanctum,  and 
silently  walked  00,  but  at  such  a  rapid  pace,  as  if 
to  escape  some  torture,  that  her  humble  atteodaot 
exclaimed ; 

"  Ah,  poor  dear,  she's  almost  dazed  lil^^L" 

Poor  Margaret  was  not  dazed,  bat  the  briSaatfy 
lighted  shops  had  reminded  her  of  what  season 
was  approaching,  and  recalled  to  her  mind  vifidly 
the  contrast  with  the  last  Christmas. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  previous  to  the  opening 
of  our  story,  Ralph  Glenthome,  barrister-at-law, 
had  met  and  loved  Margaret  Digby.  Happy  days 
now  followed.  Never  were  two  bein^  bapfjier- 
Never  was  maiden  more  tenderly  chensbed :  and 
Ralph,  though  only  thirty-four,  who  hmd  in  the 
past  tasted  deeply  of  the  bitter  cup  of  nBbap^- 
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ness,  was  now  free  to  take  to  his  heart  and  home 
this  gem  of  womanly  beauty  and  goodness.  Ralph 
some  years  before  had  been  fascinated  by  a  hand- 
some face  and  pleasing  manners,  and  blindly 
married  a  worthless  woman.  Day  by  day  came 
proofs  of  the  dross  he  had  taken  for  better  or 
worse.  A  woman  indeed,  not  only  possessing*  the 
follies  of  the  vainest  of  her  sex,  but  devoid  of  one 
good  or  true  feeling.  She  had  been  a  consummate 
actress  before  her  marriage,  but  30on  after 
she  threw  off  all  disguise,  and  Ralph  Glenthome, 
was  aware  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  *'  Beauty 
is  but  skin  deep." 

As  each  day  rolled  over  his  head,  his  yoke  be* 
came  more  intolerable. 

Highly  sensitive  and  ^roud  to  a  degree,  his  wife's 
degradation  humbled  him  to  the  dust. 

At  last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer  and  spoke 
seriously  to  her  of  his  intention  of  getting  a  legal 
separation.  It  must  be  understood  that  long 
before  he  had  used  every  argument  to  prevent  such 
a  course,  but  in  vain. 

They  were  accordingly  separated.  After  the 
monetary  affairs  were  settled  they  parted ;  he  in 
quiet  scorn,  for  he  had  been  tried  beyond  en- 
dorance ;  she  with  not  the  least  appearance  of 
regret,  vindictive  to  the  last. 

,  Soon  after  the  separation  he  was  informed  of  her 
intention  of  sailing  for  America  and  becoming  an 
actress.  She  started,  and  from  that  time  he  heard 
little  of  his  worthless  wife,  except  twice  on  the 
matter  of  money. 

Sedulously  he  worked,  early  and  late,  as  a  means 
to  divert  his  mind  from  dwelling  on  his  wrecked 
peace.  For  five  years  this  continued,  and  then  he 
found  himself  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  But 
"prosperity  for  what?"  he  sometimes  bitterly 
asked  himself.  One  morning  about  this  time  he 
received  a  black-edged  letter  with  the  American 
post  mark,  and  accompanying  it  a  parcel.  The 
letter  gave  information  of  the  death  of  his  wife 
Esther,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  4th  day  of  February, 
1869,  ^^^  seemed  to  have  been  written  by  a  servant. 
Then  came  a  second  communication  formally 
statiag  that  after  a  few  days'  illness  his  wife  had 
died  suddenly.  The  parcel  contained  a  bracelet 
which  he  recognised  as  his  gift.  He  wondered  if 
at  the  last  she  felt  any  remorse  for  her  past  con- 
duct, and,  thought  he,  perhaps,  this  has  been  sent 
in  accordance  with  her  dyin^  wish. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  evinced  no  indecorous 
nurth  at  his  regained  freedom.  He  felt  no  sor- 
row, it  is  true;  and  at  his  age,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  this,  nor  yet  at  his  feeling  a  relief  at 
being  again  free. 

"Poor  Esther!"  he  said,  "she  certainly  was 
her  own  enemy.  God  grant  she  may  have  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  at  last." 

A  month  later  he  was  preparing  to  spend 
Easter  at  Richmond,  at  the  house  of  an  old  college 
chum.  It  was  with  a  certain  light-heartedness  that 
he  left  his  dingy  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  set  off 
as  he  termed  it  "  for  a  sniff  of  fresh  air." 

Ralph  had  often  before  been  invited  to  Beech- 
wood,  but  until  now,  had  never  been  a\Ae  to  avail 
himsdf  of  John  Northcote's  invitation. 

**  Here  you  are  at  last  old  fellow,"  said  John, 
the  son  of  the  house ;  and  after  Ralph  had  divested 
himself  of  overcoat,  aod  his  valise  had  been  sent 


to  the  room  appointed  for  him,  and  John  had  re- 
peated over  and  over  his  greetings,  he  said : 

"  G>me  into  the  drawing-room.  My  mother  and 
my  cousin  are  waiting  for  us." 

The  necessary  introductions  over,  Ralph  was 
quick  to  observe  John's  cousin,  an  orphan,  who 
had  within  the  last  six  months  found  a  home  with 
her  father's  sister,  who  tnily  had  taken  the  place 
of  her  deceased  parents. 

In  Margaret  Digby  Ralph  saw  the  personifica- 
tion of  grace  and  beauty. 

Ralph  asked  himself  in  after  days  what  it  was 
that  enchained  his  heart.  Was  it  the  face  with 
its  warm  ready  smile,  and  its  beaming  eyes  so 
soft  and  brown.  "  No,"  he  said  to  himself  as 
though  indeed  he  had  been  taking  Longfellow's 
advice  given  in  the  poem  of  the  "  Maiden  Fair  to 
See."  "  No;  had  he  not  schooled  himself,  and 
vowed  that  a  pretty  face  should  never  entrap  him 
again.  So  like  a  wise  man,  made  wise  by  ex- 
perience, he  looked  be^rond.  He  looked  not  once 
but  often,  and  was  satisfied. 

That  hapi^  Easter  was  by  no  means  the 
last  holiday  enjoyed  at  Richmond,  but  was  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  little  trips  from  Saturday 
to  Monday. 

Margaret's  fresh  youthful  beauty,  her  simplicity 
of  manner,  and  with  her  pure  soul  ever  shining 
through  her  innocent  eyes,  soon  entirely  won 
Ralph's  heart ;  and  Ralph,  be  it  remembered,  was 
not  a  youth,  and  he  loved  now  as  a  man  does  but 
once  in  a  lifetime.  As  yet  he  knew  not  whether 
to  hope  or  despond. 

Fate,  however,  favoured  him.  Mrs.  Northcote 
was  fond  of  boating  and  Ralph  a  good  oarsman, 
and  thus  many  a  long  afternoon  was  spent  on 
the  river,  during  which,  Margaret  had  learned  to 
refi'ard  Ralph  with  more  than  indifference. 

One  Monday  morning,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his 
little  Saturday  to  Monday  visits  to  Beechwood,  as 
he  bade  his  friends  adieu  he  willingly  promised  to 
spend  the  Christmas  with  them. 

"  Nothing  should  prevent  that,"  he  said,  and 
away  he  started. 

How  dark  and  dreary  now  seemed  the  prospect 
of  returning  to  chambers ;  he  could  not  banish 
the  thought  that  perhaps  he  was  only  deluding 
himself  in  thinking  that  Margaret  cared  for 
him,  so  with  a  determination  to  go  to  Beech- 
wood  the  next  Saturday,  he  sat  down  at  once  to 
work. 

The  Saturday  came,  and  he  went  to  Beechwood, 
but  pressing  business  would  not  allow  him  to  re- 
main—he must  leave  soon  after  dinner,  and 
hegged  Mrs.  Northcote  to  excuse  him,  and  if  she 
would  let  him  off  he  would  return  by  the  9.30 
train.  He  observed  with  delight  the  look  of  regret 
in  the  sweet  truthful  eyes  opposite  him. 

This  time  his  chambers  appeared  to  have  bor- 
rowed some  of  the  Richmond  sunshine,  and  Mar- 
garet's face  we  fear  often  seemed  to  be  among 
those  dry  old  law  books. 

"This  is  not  good  for  business,"  he  laughed, 
"the  sooner  I  know  my  fate  the  better." 

So  saying  he  made  another  attempt  to  read. 

The  weeks  flew  by  and  the  time  was  drawing 
near  for  that  Christmas  holiday,  the  time  when 
Ralph  was  to  convince  himself  that  fate  was 
going  to  deal  kindly  with  him  at  last. . 
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Christmas-eve  arrived  and  there  is  Ralph,  port- 
manteau in  hand,  slipping  into  the  "  hansom  " 
that  is  to  bear  him  from  the  station  to  Beech- 
wood. 

As  his  cab  drives  up,  he  says.  "  ^li  the  heads 
are  at  the  window ;  nay,  not  all,  for  Margaret's 
is  not  there." 

However  it  is  not  long  before  he  has  a  glimpse 
of  her,  with  a  soft  blush  on  the  expectant  face  and 
the  love  light  in  the  bonny  brown  eyes. 

That  evening  was  to  make  Ralph  a  happy  or  an 
unhappy  man  for  life  he  told  himself,  and  he 
watched  his  opportunity  closely  to  say  what  his 
heart  could  no  longer  keep  to  itself. 

Fortune  favoured  him,  for  Mrs.  Northcote  de- 
clared her  intention  of  going  round  to  the  schools 
to  give  a  last  look  at  the  crib,  and  to  arrange 
about  the  preparation  for  a  play  to  be  given  there 
on  the  following  Tuesday. 

That  wicked  John  must  have  guessed  he  was 
not  wanted;  anyhow,  he  announced  that  he 
would  go  to  take  care  of  his  mother. 

He  certainly  made  a  pretence  of  asking  Mar- 
garet if  she  cared  to  go,  then,  not  waiting  for  her 
answer,  said : 

"  Oh,  no,  I  forgot,  Margaret,  you  must  get  rid 
of  your  cold  by  to-morrow,  so  as  to  sing  the 
'  Adeste,^  We  shall  not  be  more  than  an  hour  at 
most,  and  it  will  not  be  particulariy  interesting 
where  we  are  going." 

Accordingly,  Ralph  made  the  most  of  his 
time. 

Margaret  was  not  prepared  for  all  that  hap- 
pened on  that  Christmas-eve.  She  had  been 
singing  some  duets  with  Ralph,  and  he  had  made 
her  leave  off  to  rest.  Something  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice  made  her  look  up,  and  if  she  had  ever 
had  a  doubt  of  Ralph  Glenthome's  love,  she  was 
convinced  now. 

*'  Margaret,  dearest  Margaret,  I  mlist  know  to- 
night my  fate,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  not  know  how 
I  have  been  loving  you  all  these  months  ?  " 

There  was  no  coquetting  in  the  girl's  answer; 
no  playing  with  this  man's  strong  love  in  order  to 
revel  in  her  own  power.  Her  answer  was  that  the 
little  hand,  the  hand  that  he  longed  to  call  his  own 
now  and  for  ever,  was  put  into  his,  and  Ralph's 
heart  was  full  to  overflowing. 

The  year  rolled  on  with  the  engaged  pair,  love 
twining  itself  round  their  very  heart  strings. 

"  Margaret  is  not  the  girl  one  could  love  and 
unlove,"  Ralph  Glenthome  had  said,  and  she, 
his  heart's  desire,  only  knew  that  day  by  day  he 
grew  more  dear  to  her. 

Between  the  two  there  was  the  roost  solid  of  all 
foundations,  perfect  trust,  without  which  no  love 
can  last. 

It  was  now  March  ;  the  wedding  was  to  come 
off  in  the  following  April.  A  house  in  London 
was  to  be  taken,  not  too  far  from  Ralph's  chambers, 
and  several  journeys  had  been  taken  together  to 
choose  it. 

One  evening  about  the  end  of  March  Ralph 
had  dined  alone  at  his  lodgings,  and  was  finish- 
ing his  day  by  diligently  getting  ahead  with  his 
work,  for  to-morrow  was  Saturday,  to  him  holi- 
day—when all  business,  hard  work  and  anxiety 
were  ^ut  away.  Indeed  it  was  now  the  rule  that 
each  baturday  found  him  at  Richmond. 


Ralph  was  contemplating  to  himself  how  modi 
this  extra  leading  would  help  to  prolong  his  leisure 
next  month,  when  a  knock  came  to  his  door,  aod 
his  clerk  appeared,  saying: 

"I  didn't  see  you,  sir.  before  you  left;  bat  I 
thought  I  had  better  come  and  tell  you  a  womaa 
came  while  you  were  away  and  wanted  to  see  yoo, 
and  when  I  said  you  were  not  in,  and  asked  lier 
name,  she  wouldn't  give  it,  but  asked  me  for  jfoer 
private  address.  I  didn't  give  it,  as  I  th«i^ 
you  might  not  like  me  to.  Sio  she  said  she  loaid 
call  again  to-morrow  morning." 

"  A  woman  :  "  said  the  barrister.  "  What  was 
she  like  ?  " 

"  Tall  and  fair,  with  large  dark  eyes,"  re- 
turned the  worthy  Samson. 

•'Strange."  murmured  Ralph.  "A  woman! 
Who  can  It  be?" 

"Well,"  returned  Samson,  "perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  lady,  for  her  clothes  were  fine  enough." 

"  Humph !  "  said  his  master,  "  time  will  profc. 
I  suppose.  Good  night  Samson.  You  did  quite 
right  to  withhold  the  address  here." 

Barely  another  hour  had  passed  when  a  ring 
came  to  the  door. 

Oh,  happy  veiled  future,  how  could  we  gaze 
into  your  dark  shadowy  depths  and  live ! 

Had  Ralph  known  what  was  coming  to  hio, 
the  sorrow  that  was  being  woven  even  daring 
those  sunny  days  at  Richmond ;  but  no,  he  did 
not  even  dream  them  ;  but  now  ? 

The  door  was  opened,  and  in  a  moment  a  voice 
was  heard,  the  sound  of  which  sent  the  blood  to 
his  heart,  and  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  honor 
took  possession  of  his  heart.  He  heard  his  own 
name,  and  a  moment  after  there  stood  before 
him — his  wife  ! 

Yes.  there  she  stood,  the  false,  cruel  woman, 
the  curse  he  had  once  thought,  aye,  verily,  the 
curse  indeed  of  his  life. 

A  look  of  triumph  shone  in  her  eyes  as  she 
said: 

"  Am  I  revenged,  Ralph  Glenthome  ?  " 

Some  things  that  come  upon  us  have  a  numb- 
ing effect  when  the  blow  is  first  dealt,  and  so  it 
was  with  our  Ralph.  Cold,  sick  and  numb,  he 
listened  as  he  heard  from  his  wife's  lips  the 
diabolical  plan  she  had  drawn  out  for  destrojring 
his  peace.  She  had  not  been  idle,  she  said,  bat 
had  possessed  herself  of  all  facU  necessaiy  lor 
the  furthering  of  her  plot.  ^ 

In  a  deliberate  tone  she  also  informed  him  mat 
she  had  decided  upon  going  to  Beechwood  to 
acquaint  his  friends  there  of  her  existence,  un- 
less he  promised  her  to  do  so  by  noon  the  next 
day. 

At  any  cost  he  thought  she  must  not  go. 

**  Woman,"  he  cried,  "I  will  go ;  do  not  seek 
to  intrude  your  vile  presence  there  at  least." 

"Of  course  you  will  f^o — and  mind  vou  tefl 
the  unvarnished  truth  to  your  cherished  Maigawt 
— and  how  I  have  come  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
spoil  your  pretty  little  romance — ^but  the  stm 
would  be  better  told  by  me— by  your  wife,  Ralph 
Glenthome." 

With  a  scornful  glance  at  his  pallid  co"»^ 
ance  she  again  warned  him  not  to  forget,  aod 
left  the  room. 

"     (2b  he  continued.) 
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"HAPPY  THOUGH   MARRIED." 

author,  who  witholds  his  name,  has 
just  published  an  entertainiDg  volume 
under  this  title.  Usually  that  which 
is  recognised  as  universally  desirable 
is  left  unpraised — like  youth  and 
wealth— though  sages  have  written  books  on  the 
great  advantages  of  old  age  and  poverty! 
Marriage  presumably  is  one  of  the  good  things 
almost  universally  desirable,  and  this  writer  up- 
holds the  condition  generally,  so  that  the  reason 
for  his  book  may  be  found  in  the  number  of  really 
good  stories  that  seem  to  tell  against  it. 

An  old  Cameronian  informed  his  daughter  that 
**  it  was  a  very  solemn  thin^  to  get  married."  A 
fi^reat  many  younfi:  women  will  sympathise  with  the 
daughter  m  the  reply  that  **  it  was  a  great  deal 
solemner  thing  to  remain  single." 

A  lady  orator,  in  defending,  or  asserting 
woman's  rights  declared  that,  ''Solomon  owed  his 
wisdom  to  the  number  of  his  wives."  We  may 
venture  to  believe  Solomon  as  better  informed :  he 
had  derived  but  sorry  benefit  from  that  source  and 
did  not  encourage  others  to  experiment. 

Archbishop  Whately  (neither  accurate  nor 
humorous)  is  said  to  have  defined  woman  as  a 
"  creature  that  does  not  reason  and  that  pokes  the 
fire  from  the  top." 

The  son  of  Sirach  (wiser  than  Whately)  said  that 
he  would  "  rather  dwell  with  a  lion  and 
dragon  than  keep  house  with  a  wicked  woman." 

'Hie  un^allant  Count  Rostopchin  classed  "rats, 
ardent  spirits,  and  spiteful  women,"  among  his 
objects  of  special  aversion 

Southey  once  told  Byron  that  "  a  man  ought  to 
be  able  to  live  with  any  woman."  Perhaps,  if  he 
could  submit  absolutely— like  the  man  who  re- 
turned his  wife  on  the  Census  paper  as  "  head  " 
of  the  family. 

The  author  of  "  How  to  be  Happy,"  &c., 
assures  us  that  in  Hampshire,  and  he  might  have 
mentioned  places  nearer  London,  it  is  quite  cus- 
tomary at  the  mamage  service  for  the  man  to  say 
to  his  wife  :  "  With  my  body  I  thee  wash  up,  ana 
with  my  hurdle  goods  I  thee  and  thou ;  "  to  which 
the  wife  sometimes  replies :  •*  To  *ave  and  to  'old 
from  this  day  fortn't,  for  betterer  horse,  for 
richerer  power,  in  siggemess  health,  to  love 
cherries,  and  to  bay." 

A  young  woman  who  had  been  recommended  to 
marry  a  husband  of  fifty,  said  she  would  *'  rather 
have  two  of  twenty-five."  The  credit  for  this  little 
story  is  divided  between  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Douelas  Jerrold,  and  Lord  Byron,  so  it  must  be  a 
good  one,  even  if  older  than  either  of  them. 

The  late  Lord  Derby  being  assured  that  he 
would  not  suffer  from  gout  if  he  drank  a  certain 
sherry  forwarded  to  him  by  an  advertising  wine 
merchant,  sent  back  the  wine  with  the  simple  ob- 
servation that  he  **  preferred  the  gout." 

Perhaps  the  readers  already  know  the  story,  but 
it  will  bear  repetition,  of  the  man  who,  seeing 
another  man  turned  back  by  S.  Peter  from  the 
gates  of  Paradise,  on  the  ground  that,  never 
having  been  married,  he  had  never  known 
suffenng,  went  confidently  forward  boasting  that 
he  had  been  married  twice.    "  This  is  no  place  for 


fools/'  was  S.  Peter's  answer ;  and  the  wanton 
tempter  of  Proindence  found  himself  excluded 
equally  with  the  cautious  egotist  who  had  shunned 
matrimony  altogether. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  (in  a  volume  of  wit  and  wisdom) 
speaks  with  approbation  of  an  inscription 
engraved  on  the  ring  of  a  man,  about  to  be 
married  for  the  fouru  time :  "  If  I  survive  I'll 
make  it  five  1" 

Henry  the  Eighth  made  it  six.  Probably  Mr. 
Spurgeon  does  not  regard  that  monarch  with 
feelings  of  enthusiastic  admiration* 

Ivan  the  Terrible  (less  terrible  than  Henry)  had 
his  half-dozen  too,  a  number  whidh  is  now  thought 
excessive  by  Russian  ecclesiastical  law.  Indeed, 
we  are  told  that  Russia  has  set  '*  its  canon  "  (or 
what  passed  for  ecclesiastical  artillery)  against 
any  series  of  wives  beyond  three,  unless,  indeed, 
a  thrice  made  widower  can  persuade  a  Jewess  to 
marry  him,  and  at  the  same  time  become  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  in  which  case  a  fourth  wife  is 
permitted.  It  is  said  that  once,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas — through  some  misreading, 
it  may  be,  of  the  law  on  the  subject — a  Russian 
married  his  three  wives  all  at  the  same  time.  The 
offence  not  having  been  provided  for  In  the 
Statute  Book  it  was  referred  to  Nicholas,  with  the 
observation  that  the  Russian  law  punished  bigamy, 
but  of  the  more  heinous  crime  of  "  trigamy  "  made 
no  mention.  With  the  same  decision  which,  on 
another  occasion,  made  him  dechire,  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  in  answer  to  a  memorandum  of  the 
"  Holy  Synod,"  that  there  was  no furgatar^^  he 
wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  report  setting  forth  the 
details  of  the  case  of  trigamy:  "Must  live  with 
all  three."  The  lawyers  shook  their  heads,  and 
murmured  that  this  was  no  punishment  at  all. 
But  the  Czar  knew  better;  and,  in  fact,  at  the  end 
of  a  week  the  poor  fellow  hanged  himself. 

The  author  reminds  us  that  the  abuse  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  never  carAed  to  such  an 
excess  as  in  the  days  of  Imperial  Rome,  when,  on 
one  occasion  a  man  who  had  married  nineteen 
wives,  married  a  woman  who  had  buried  twenty 
husbands.  This  strange  wedding  was  looked  upon 
by  the  populace  as  a  sort  of  test  union.  Each 
party  to  the  contract  was  regarded  as  a  com- 
petitor in  a  critical  struggle ;  and  the  cheers  of 
the  mob  were  impartially  divided  between  the  two 
combatants.  After  six  months  the  wife  died ;  and 
at  her  funeral  the  husband,  whose  matrimonial 
record  now  stood  as  high  as  that  of  his  lamented 
spouse,  was  followed  to  the  ground  by  the  plaudits 
of  an  admiring  mob.  In  this  and  many  other 
cases  happiness  in  marriage  is  not  deserved ;  and 
the  author  of  the  new  guide  to  matrimonial  felicity 
was  probably  right  in  leaving  them  out  of  ac- 
count. 


FooTE,  dining  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Thale, 
found  nothing  to  his  liking,  and  sat  in  expectation 
of  something  better  coming  up.  A  neck  of  mut* 
ton  being  the  last  thing,  he  refused  it,  as  he  had 
the  other  dishes.  As  the  servant  was  taking  it 
away,  however,  understanding  that  there  was- 
nothing  more,  he  called  out  to  him :  ''  Holloa, 
John,  bring  that  back  again ;  I  now  find  it  is  neck 
or  nothing." 
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MR.    THORNLEY'S   ROSES. 


By   Bruce   Montgomery. 


CHAPTER   VL 

[S  Mr.  Thornley  concluded,  a  figure 
emer^^ed  from  the  bushes  and  stood 
surpnsed  before  the  three  men. 

"  Come  a  little  nearer,  Adele," 
said  her  uncle,  "it  is  quite  right 
that  you  should  wish  your  aunt  good  morning, 
not  only  before  school  hours,  but  after  they  are 
over,  at  noon.  Have  you  been  with  your  aunt? 
How  is  she  ?  Or  have  you  come  straight  to  the 
pond?" 

**  I— I— I— I  have  brought  Edgar  his  pencil." 
'•  But,  my  child,  only  think.  You  have  already 
seen  him  this  morning.  Edgar  has  told  me  so. 
And  then  your  visit  to  Miss  Gaskell.  Show  us 
your  pencil ;  I  should  like,  too,  to  know  what 
Miss  Gaskell  thinks  about  it." 

Adele  stood  for  a  moment  like  a  pilferer  caught 
in  the  fact,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  her 
cheeks  rosy  red,  and  her  finger  on  her  lips  as  if 
she  was  thmking  what  answer  she  could  make. 
Her  father  came  up  at  the  n\oment.  Then  she 
collected  herself  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face : 
"  I  will  tell  yoo  all,  father.  Lies  have  short  legs, 
and  truth  carries  one  through  much  better." 
*'  Quite  true." 

**  Yes.  Perhaps  you  will  reprove  me,  but  yet  I 
shall  be  able  to  look  you  full  in  the  face." 

**  A  fine  girl ! "  said  Thornley  rubbing  his 
hands. 

*'  I  went  to  Miss  Gaskell,  and  I  told  her  about 
things.  It  is  all  over  ;  she  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it." 

**  Thornley,  observe  that.  He  whd  springs  into 
the  water  catches  no  fish." 

Edgar  shuddered ;  he  sank  upon  a  bench  and 
with  folded  arms  gazed  fixedly  on  the  water. 

"And  what  are  her  reasons?"  asked  Maso- 
nius. 
**  She  gave  none." 
"  Has  she  any  other  affection  ?  " 
"No;  she   has  never  loved  anyone   but  her 
father  who  is  dead,  and  it  is  her  intention  always 
to  remain  single." 
"Very  well.    Good." 

"  And  you  are  not  angiy  with  me,  father  ?  " 
"  Well,  little  one,  you  deserve  that  I  should  be. 
I  am  much  too  indulgent  to  you." 

"  You  will  say  nothing  about  it  to  mother  ?  " 
"  I  cannot  promise  that,  little  witch.  Now  go 
home.  I  must  talk  to  your  uncle.  And  you, 
Edgar,  go  to  your  mother.  You  are  the  very 
picture  of  woe.  Tell  her  everything,  and  tell  her 
that  your  flame  rejects  you--Dut  tell  her  the 
whole." 

Adele  went  home  as  quickly  as  possible.  Edgar 
stumbled  into  the  house  and  to  his  mother ;  and 
Dr.  Masonius,  arm  in  arm  with  his  brother,  con-' 
tinued  to  walk  up  and  down  by  the  river.  He 
instructed  him  in  the  part  he  was  to  enact,  and 
Thornley  smiled  as  if  the  idea  pleased  him. 

When  Edgar  entered  the  room,  in  which  his 
mother  was  engaged  with  a  book,  one  glance  at 


her  son  was  enough  to  make  her  spring  up  ex- 
claiming : 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Edgar  tell  me  what  wo- 
fortune  has  befallen  vou." 

"  A  misfortune,  indeed,"  he  said  almost  in- 
audibly. 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  with  increa% 
anxiety. 
"  Oh,  mother,  I  am  in  love  I " 
The  mother  gave  a  deep  sigh. 
"  Heaven  be  praised  !    That  it  is  nothing—" 

"And  I  fear " 

"  That  you  will  find  no  acceptance.  Calm  your- 
self, Edgar ;  let  me,  your  mother,  see  to  tint 
Open  your  heart  to  me ;  you  should  have  done 
this  long  ago.    I  have  suspected  it.    You  arc  at 

an  age  to  fall  in  love " 

"  You  suspected  it,  mother  ?  " 
"  I  knew  It  my  son." 

"And  you  will  be  content  with  the  dowry  she 
brings." 

"  Dowry,  dowry  ?  " 

"  You  will  receive  her  heart  instead  of  position 
and  fortune  ?  " 

"But  who  is  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Thornley,  wbo 
could  not  repress  a  sudden  feeline  of  alarm. 

•*  You  do  not  know  it,"  replied  her  son  again 
resuming  his  disconsolate  air.  "Ah!  you  cast 
down  the  hopes  which  were  just  beginning  to  bad. 
For  me  there  is  no  longer  a  future." 

His  courage  had  forsaken  him  and  he  tuned 
to  go. 

"Stop,  Edgar.^'  said  his  mother.  "It  shall 
not  end  thus.  You  have  said  too  much.  I  re- 
quire your  whole  confidence.  A  child  should 
never  doubt  his  mother.    Who  is  it  ?  " 

Edgar  remained  for   a  while  enquiring  of  the 
carpet.    At  last  he  murmured : 
"  Miss  Gaskell." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Mrs.  Thornley  suf- 
fered her  hands  to  fall  into  her  lap. 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  Edgar  at  last,  "  I  knew  that 
it  was  a  deceitful  happiness  in  which  I  rejoiced. 
My  sentence  has  been  passed  ?  " 
•*  Does  she  know  anything  about  it  ?  " 
"  Only  since  this  morning." 
"You  have    engaged    yourself    behind   oor 
backs?" 

"  She  has  refused  my  hand." 
And  now  Mrs.  Thomley's  anger  and  surprise 
rose  to  their  height.    She  looked  at  her  son  m 
one  who  hears  without  understanding. 

"  Edgar !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  haw 
honoured  her  with  a  proposal  of  marriage,  and 
that  she  has  refused  it)" 

"  Yes,  mother,  it  is  so.    Adele  has  ^>««5^^ 

her,  everything  conspires  against  me.    I  do  not 

know  what  I  have  done  to  deserve  this,   l^ 

not  bom  a  hero  and  have  not  in  me  the  8^ 

which  can  overcome  mountains  of  obstacles^  w* 

I  have  an  honourable  heart.    That  I  have  oietefl 

her.    I  should  have  loved  her  and  been  hapRT. 

I  thought  perhaps  you  would  have  taken  my  part. 

It  is  now  over  I '^  i_^? 

"  She  would  not  accept  you  ?    And  why  w^ 

What  has  she  to  say  against  you  ?  "  ^ . 

"  I  do  not  know,'^  replied  Ed|^  gloomiJf.     i 

know  nothing,  and  I  do  not  desire  to."     ^^ 

With  this  he  hastened  from  the  room  npn- 
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less  of  the  anxious  entreaty  of  his  mother  that  he 
would  stay.  In  fact  in  his  despair  he  heard 
nothing.  He  rushed  to  his  own  room  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  How  lon^  he  remained  in 
this  state  he  knew  not.  For  him  there  was  no 
lon;^er  time. 

Edgar  had  hardly  left  tHe  room  when  his  father 
entered. 

"I  have  been  hearing  some  pretty  stories  of 
Edgar.  He  must  have  had  some  suspicion  that  I 
was  seeking  him,  must  have  seen  me  coming,  for 
I  saw  him  rushing  like  a  madman  across  the 
hall." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Thomley  looking  up.  "  What 
do  you  want  with  the  poor  boy  ?  You  are  always 
spying  after  him." 

**  I  have  good  reason  for  spying.  Do  you 
know  who  it  was  who  gathered  ray  roses  ?  " 

•'  What  do  I  care  for  your  rubbish  !  If  I  want 
roses  I  send  to  the  gardener  for  them.  It  has 
long  been  unpleasing  to  me  to  see  you  going 
about  with  a  green  apron  like,  a  gardener's  boy 
and  employing  yourself  in  work  which  others 
might  do  for  you." 

"  Be  calm,  Hetty.  I  will  wear  a  blue  apron 
to-morrow,  and  shall  then  look  like  an  indoor 
lad.  But  you  would  act  more  becomingly  if  you 
looked  more  after  Edgar's  wishes  than  after  my 
gardening  aprons." 

"  What  have  you  to  say,"  asked  his  wife,  see- 
ing that  he  now  assumed  a  defiant  position. 

"  I  have  to  say  that  what  I  lately  said  I  sus- 
pected, has  now  become  certainty.  Edgar  is 
madly  in  Jove  with  the  music  mistress." 

"  Madly  ?  Mr.  Thomley,  our  son  is  not  madly 
in  love.  He  loves,  and  it  is  with  the  whole  of  his 
true  and  honest  heart.  And  is  that  unnatural  ? 
Do  you  think  that  a  young  and  noble  nature  such 
as  Edgar's  could  hear  such  singing  as  we  lately 
heard  and  not  fall  in  love.    What  more  ?  " 

**  What  more  ? "  asked  Mr.  Thomley,  sur- 
prised. "  Whither  is  this  love  to  lead  ?  If  she  is 
the  noblest  creature  in  the  world,  if  her  whole 
soul  were  in  her  affections,  she  has  neither  a 
position  in  society  nor  any  fortune.  I  dare  say 
she  will  angle  for  our  son  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  Albert !  A  new  and  excellent  quality  ap- 
pears in  you.  Because  the  girl  has  neither  position 
nor  fortune  are  we  to  suppose  her  to  be  without 
honour  or  heart.  I  have  heard  you  speak  with 
more  kindness  and  forbearance  about  strangers 
than  now,  in  a  matter  that  concems  our  son.  But 
he  has  a  mother,  a  mother  to  whom  his  heart  has 
turned  in  trusting  confidence,  and  we  shall  see 
whether  the  narrow  heartlessness  of  an  exclusive 
circle  or  motherly  affection  will  have  the  last 
word.  The  king  of  the  Gallas  may  talk  in  that 
way,  but  we  take  different  views." 

To  all  this  Thomley  made  no  reply  except  by 
an  occasional  nod  of  the  head.  He  was  very 
pleased  to  hear  his  wife  speak  with  increasing 
warmth.  When  she  at  last  stopped  quite  ex- 
hausted, he  thought  he  might  take  up  the 
cudgels  : 
"If  the  lad  had  only  said  a  word  about  it !  " 
"To  whom  could  he  open  his  heart  ? "  she  said 
with  renewed  displeasure.  "  To  you,  perhaps,  who 
on  account  of  a  few  roses  put  the  police  on  the 
watch  ?    What  should  you  know  about  hearts  ?  " 


"  I  observed  the  case  before  you  did." 

This  was  the  spark  upon  the  powder  flask. 

"You  observed?"  replied  the  lady,  while  she 
rose  to  her  full  height,  and  with  jl  contemptuous 
look  at  her  husband.  **  When  ^ou  be^an  to 
remark,  I  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
whole  business.  But  it  was  not  one  suitable  for 
the  rough  heart  of  a  man.  It  is  not  even  at 
present,  only  circumstances  have  occurred  which 
require  your  intervention.  From  whom  have  you 
your  information  ?  " 

"  From  Masonius." 

"And  he  must  leara  it  from  Adele.  Do  you 
know  everything  ?  " 

"I  know  only  that  he  is  going  to  the  music 
mistress.    What  more  should  I  know  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  that  Ed^ar  has  suffered  a  pro- 
posal to  be  made  to  her  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Indeed !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Thomley.  "  You  see  if  you 
do  not  know  the  chief  circumstances  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  a  just  conclusion.  This  in  some 
measure  inculpates  you,  for  know  that  while  you 
were  telling  me  that  she  was  angling  for  Edgar, 
she  had  refused  his  proposal." 

"And  wherefore?"  asked  her  husband  while 
he  endeavoured  to  put  on  a  countenance  of  blank 
surprise. 

"  Go  and  ask  her  yourself,"  was  the  angry  reply. 
"  You  went  to  her  once  before  on  account  of  your 
roses." 

"  I  shall  take  good  care  to  avoid  doing  so.  I 
remember  well  the  absurd  part  I  then  played. 
And  besides  I  think  it  is  all  quite  right.  If  she 
does  not  choose  to  marry  Edgar  she  has  no  need 
to  give  me  her  reason  ;  she  has  my  blessing." 

Mrs.  Thornley  had  seated  herself.  Now  she 
arose,  and  measured  her  husband  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  Oh,  you — I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my- 
self !  Edgar  no  longer  has  a  father,  but  he  shall 
know  that  he  still  has  a  mother."' 

As  she  said  this  she  hastily  quitted  the  room, 
and  soon  retumed  in  her  hat  and  mantle. 

"  Are  you  going  out,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?  "  she  replied.  "  I  shall  go 
and  leara  from  this  person  the  grounds  upon 
which  she  thinks  it  right  to  despise  my  son." 

"  Go  then !  And  to  this,  too,  I  give  my  bless- 
ing!" said  Thomley  with  an  imperturbable  ez- 
gression  of  face.  Then  to  himself :  "  I  hope  Dr. 
lasonius  will  have  managed  so  well  that  her 
arrival  will  be  at  the  right  time  as  it  always 
happens  in  plays.  Now  we  shall  see  what  comes 
of  It.  Shall  I  go  and  seek  Edgar  ?  No.  Let  us 
wait." 

And  Mr.  Thornley  waited  for  a  considerable 
time. 

'  Whilst  the  last  act  was  being  played  in  the 
Thomley  Villa  a  scene  was  passing  in  the  neigh- 
bouring dwelling  of  which  the  reader  can  have 
no  expectation. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  separated  with  smiles 
and  a  hearty  i)ressure  of  the  hand,  and  the  con- 
tradictory spirit  of  his  wife  increased  Mr.  Thom- 
ley's  feeling  for  his  despairing  son,  the  doctor 
went  over  to  Miss  Gaskell  in  order  once  more  to 
speak  of  matters  which  were  so  interesting  to 
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him.  Before  he  gave  up  his  nephew's  cause,  he 
wished  to  know  the  reason  for  her  rejection,  and 
this,  as  seemed  probable,  consisted  in  a  mistaken 
pride  which  would  have  Iktle  weight  with  him. 
To  banish  this  demon  he  must  return  to  the  use  of 
the  lancet. 

When  the  door  was  opened  to  Masonius  he  was 
filled  with  surprise.  The  room,  instead  of  being 
encumbered  with  all  sorts  of  articles,  presented 
an  appearance  of  unusual  elegance.  Curtains, 
sofa,  chairs,  writing-table,  all  suited  each  other. 
Everything  had  been  chosen  and  arranged  by  (he 
best  taste.  Through  an  opening  in  a  curtain 
drawn  before  an  open  door  there  was  a  glimpse 
into  a  hardly  less  elegant  looking  sleeping- room. 
The  furniture  had  remained  hers  from  the  life- 
time of  her  father.  She  had  a  sort  of  pious 
memory  for  what  had  been  his,  and  whatever  she 
did  not  require  she  sent  to  a  warehouse  in  her 
native  town,  and  paid  a  trifle  for  its  care.  Her 
mother  had  died  when  she  was  very  young, 
but  her  portrait  hung  over  the  writing-table  her 
father  once  used,  and  at  which  his  daughter  still 
sat.  Under  the  picture  hung  a  small  crucifix, 
such  as  the  Catholic  Union  of  the  place  gave  to 
their  friends  and  colleagues,  and  the  chief  value 
of  which  consisted  in  its  having  been  blessed  by 
Pius  IX. 

Miss  Gaskell  was  sitting  at  the  writing-table. 
At  her  right  hand  lay  an  open  book,  and  imme- 
diately before  her  a*  sheet  oi  paper  on  which  she 
was  rapidly  writing.  A  quarto  book,  evidently  a 
dictionary  lay  near,  and  it  was  evident  that  Miss 
Gaskell  was  occupied  in  translation,  while  an 
open  atlas  proved  that  it  was  a  book  of  travels 
which  engaged  her  pen.  A  work  basket  and  a 
letter  already  sealed  lay  upon  the  centre  table. 

As  he  entered  at  her  '*  come  in  "  in  answer  to 
his  knock,  she  was  hardly  less  surprised  at  Dr. 
Masonius' s  appearance  than  he  was  at  the  ele- 
gance of  her  surroundings.  A  deep  colour  suffused 
her  cheek. 

'*  You  must  pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  venture  to 
intrude  upon  you.  Doctors,  you  know,  are 
privileged." 

"  Excuse  me.  Dr.  Masonius,"  said  Miss  Gas- 
kell calmly,  "  I  have  not  the  means  to  keep  a 
servant,  nor  do  I  require  one.  We  poor  people 
who  work  for  our  daily  bread  must  not  be  stiflf 
when  our  acquaintance  come  to  visit  us.  You 
are  the  father  of  my  pupil  and  I  quite  authorize 
your  visits." 

**  It  is  true  that  we  have  known  each  other  but 
a  short  time,  '  replied  Masonius  with  equal  calm- 
ness, **  but  I  hope  that  during  that  time  I  have 
done  nothing  to  make  me  forfeit  the  exchange  of 
the  title  of  friend  with  the  father  of  your  pupil. 
But  everything  regarding  the  schoolroom  question 
lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  my  wife,  and  for  this 
reason  I  come  here  only  if  I  can  be  received  as  a 
real  friend." 

And  then  Miss  Gaskell  took  up  the  letter  which 
lay  on  the  table  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"  To  my  wife !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  The  contents  need  not  be  concealed  from  you. 
You  may  read  it ;  indeed,  I  wish  you  to  do  so." 

**  But  will  you  not  rather  tell  me  the  con- 
tents?" 

"  I  wish  you  to  read  it.    If  you  are  here  only  as 


a  friend  it  will  cut  short  a  co^ve^satiol»  wWcJi  a 
all  probability  would  be  very  painful  to  me.  Do 
you  know  that  Miss  Adele  has  been  with  netlBS 
morning?" 

"Yes.  It  was  without  my  knowledge ;  bot  I 
have  reproved  her.  I  would  have  been  more  sctbc 
with  her  but  you  see,  dear  lady,  one  cannol  i& 
over  that  little  witch. ' ' 

"  If  you  are  my  friend  60  me  the  kindiess  to 
read  that  letter." 

"I  know  my  lesson.  The  philosophical  (po- 
tation ought  to  be  enough  for  you  that  writH^is 
not  intended  for  people  who  can  speak;  youbaic 
poured  out  all  that  ink  in  vain." 

And  with  a  deep  bow  he  laid  the  letter  on  ba 
writing  table. 

**  But  doctor,"  said  Miss  Gaskell  annoyed. 

**  You  desire  that  my  visit  should  be  short — " 

They  had  remained  standing  durinij  this 
dialogue.  Now  Miss  Gaskell  requested  her  visitof 
to  sit  down,  as  with  a  ^ave  of  the  hand  she 
pointed  to  a  chair,  she  took  her  own  place  on  the 
sofa. 

•*  I  only  mean  that  you  should  permit  me  at 
length  to  tell  vou  why  I  am  here." 

••  Dear  sir,  I  know  it,"  said  Miss  Gaskell  sadly, 
*'  spare  yourself  and  me " 

*•  You  may  know  some  circumstances,  bat  joo 
have  not  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Think  also  thai  1 
have  just  returned  from  your' father's  grave." 

"You  have  been  at  S ?"  she  said  as  rf 

electrified,  "and  you  have  remembered  my  father? 
Did  you  go  to  the  church  ? " 

"You  forget  that  he  was  a  dear  friend  « 
mine." 

"Ah,  yes." 

"  He  has  a  very  beautiful  memorial  stone." 

"No,  there  is  only  a  simple  cross  above  his 
grave,"  said  Amelia  as  ^he  repressed  a  tear,  "I 
was  not  able  to  do  that ;  but  I  have  worked  hard 
since  then,  and  part  of  my  earnings  are  put  aside 
for  a  suitable  memorial." 

"  Your  father  requires  no  memorial  from  yoor 
hand,  he  has  one  in  your  heart  with  which  no 
other  can  compete.  But  the  memorial  stone  to 
which  I  allude  has  been  erected  by  the  professors 
of  medicine,  his  colleagues,  and  the  physicians. 

"And  my  cross  ?  "  asked  Amelia  with  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Your  cross  was  taken  into  the  design  of  tne 
memorial,  in  which  there  is  also  a  medallion  with 
a  striking  hkeness  of  your  father.  These  are  under 
a  Gothic  canopy,  at  the  four  comers  of  who 
stand  four  genii ;  Strength  with  helm  and  sword. 
Affection  with  a  dove.  Science  with  a  laurel  wreatb, 
and  Martyrdom  with  the  palm.  The  inscripoon 
has  a  story  which  Professor  Otway  related- 
Here  Dr.  Masonius  paused,  but  as  his  auditor 
said  nothing  he  continued  : 

"An  unknown  person,  whom  perhaps  tac 
departed  Gaskell  might  have  visited,  came  lo 
Otway  and  said  :  *  We  hav^heard  that  a  mono- 
mental  stone  is  about  to  be  erected  to  Ur.  Gaskell. 
and  many  of  our  ptople  who  knew  him,  have  met 
to  consider  what  kind  of  inscription  it  shoaJd 
have.  We  searched  and  searched  but  couW 
find  nothing  more  suitable  than  S.  Maltnc*- 
The  professor  told  me  the  chapter  and  msc 
but    1    have    forgotten    the    numbers.     Wc» 
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the  commitec  met  next  Qtway  related  the  ca^e* 
and  on  opening  the  Bible  they  found  the  words 
were:  'Blessed  are  the  merciful  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy/  I  haye  brought  you  a  photograph 
of  the  whole/'  and  he  handed  Amelia  a  small 
leathern  case. 

Amelia  took  from  his  hands  the  photograph. 
After  looking  at  it  tears  trickled  through  her  tin- 
gers,  and  she  with  difficulty  suppressed  a  sob. 

Masonius  continued  in  a  low  voice : 

"  The  meeting  looke^  at  each  other  ^ith  sur- 
prise, and  whatever  proposals  were  made  they  all 
came  to  the  same  resolution.  The  cross  is  yours, 
the  rest  is  from  his  friends  and  colleagues,  and  the 
poor  of  the  town  of  S have  placed  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it.  Calm  yourself ;  the  memory  of  your 
father  is  held  in  honour  in  spite  of  your  guar- 
dian." 

Dr.  Masonips  was  silent.  There  was  a  long 
pause  only  interrupted  by  Amelia's  gentle  sobs. 

••  I  can  give  you  some  other  good  news/'  said 
the  doctor,  when,  after  a  while,  he  thought  the 
paroxysm  of  Amelia's  grief  had  passed  away. 
•'Your  are  no  longer  dependent  on  your  own 
labour  for  your  support.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you 
would  never  have  lived  the  tedious  inactive  life 
which  so  many  young  ladies  lead  under  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  to  work  with  any  reasonable 
object  in  view  is  unworthy  of  a  lady.  But  it  is  a 
different  case  when  th«  pressure  of  daily  need 
urges  us  on.  You  have  been  strong  under  this 
trial — now  it  is  over." 

She  let  her  hands  fall  from  her  face  and  looked 
at  the  doctor  with  painful  surprise. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  a^ked  with  forced 
coldness.  "  Is  the  conclusion  of  all  this  that  the 
thought  of  my  father  is  to  lead  me  to  accept  the 
hand  of  a  wealthy  lover  as  the  reward  heaven 
gives  me  for  my  courage  and  my  pious  devotion 
to  him  ?" 

•'No/'  replied  the  doctor  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"  Providence  does  not  act  in  so  complicated  a 
manner,  the  case  is  much  simpler.  You  have 
had  a  legacy.  Your  share  amounts  to  about  five 
thousand  pounds,  and  upon  the  interest  of  this  no 
one  can  make  any  claim.  I  heard  of  this  by 
chance  from  the  magistrate  as  I  was  speaking  to 
him  about  your  late  father.  This  legacy  your 
guardian  has  taken.  He  has  the  whole  ot  the 
money  and  must  alread)r  have  received  some 
hundreds  of  interest  from  it.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  persuade  you  in  the  affair  of  my  nephew ;  on 
the  contrary,  1  advise  >ou  to  persist  in  your  re- 
fusal. It  is  therefore  that,  as  an  honourable 
man,  I  permitted  Adele  to  make  you  aware  of 
Edgar's  wishes." 

••  How  ?  "  asked  Amelia  a  little  confused ;  **  you 

say What  have  you  then  to  tell  about  your 

nephew  ?  " 

•'  I  ?  Nothing  at  all.  He  is  a  very  worthy 
young  man,  but  you  have  done  quite  right  to  re- 
fuse him." 

*'  You  speak  in  riddles " 

•*  Let  us  leave  that ;  be  satisfied  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  you  have  acted  wisely,  and  if  in 
this  you  have,  as  is  to  be  regretted,  followed  the 
movements  of  your  heart,  so  much  the  bettet  for 
you." 

"  But,  doctor,  if  it  is  not  indiscreet " 


"Ah!  indiscreet,"  said  Masonius.  "The 
world  will  soon  enough  learn  all—do  not  mention 
it  elsewhere— the  Thornleys  are  ruined." 

"  Is  that  possible  ?  "  asked  Amelia  becominfi^ 
pale.  '*  Everything  in  that  house  seems  so  well 
cQnducted." 

'*  I  asked  myself  the  same  question  when  Mr. 
Thornley  trusted  me  with  the  secret.  He  has 
lost  in  some  stock  exchange  transaction.  No  one 
as  yet  knows  of  it.  He  himself  has  only  learned 
it  within  a  few  hours.  I  almost  fear  that  there 
will  not  remain  the  money  for  enabling  Edgar  to 
carry  on  his  studies." 

"  That  is  terrible  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"It  is  indeed.  A  student  who  is  unable  lo 
complete  his  studies  becomes  a  useless  kind  of 
man.  And  worse  still,  he  has  the  feeling  that  he 
is  nothing— nothing  in  his  own  family." 

"  But  that  ought  not  to  be.    No,  never !  " 

"I  have  said  that  also  to  myself,"  remarked 
the  doctor,  '*and  I  have  been  seekipg  for  means 
by  which  I  could  enable  him  at  least  to  pass  hi» 
examination." 

**  And  do  you  think  I  could  suffer  that  ?  " 

*'  Why,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

Amelia  rose. 

**  When  he  tboug)it  himself  rich,  and  believed, 
and  rightly,  that  he  might  take  a  distinguished 
place  m  society,  he  laid  all  at  my  feet  and  told 
me  that  nothing  he  possessed  was  of  any  value 
unless  he  could  share  it  with  me  ;  and  now  that 
it  appears  that  he  is  poor  while  I  have  money^ 
ought  I  to  leave  it  to  any  other  person  to  come 
forward  to  help  him  ?  " 

"  ButjustthmkI", 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  incapable  of  this  small 
act  of  gratitude  ?  " 

••  Not  the  smallest  blame  rests  upon  you.  You 
refused  his  hand  when  you  thought  him  rich." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  doctor,"  replied 
Amelia  painfully  surprised.  "  I  refused  him 
while  I  believed  him  to  be  rich  because  I  knew 
that  the  world  judges  by  appearances,  and  I 
could  not  bear  that  anyone  should  think  that  I 
had  accepted  him  on  account  ot  his  money." 

*'  Very  well ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  you  are  to  risk  your  happiness  upon  a  sink- 
ing ship." 

*'Very  reasonable.  But  what  if  I  find  it  my 
happiness  to  go  down  with  him,  since  I  cannot 
save  myself  in  his  prosperity  ?  " 

'*  Then,  as  a  physician,  I  should  order  you  the 
cold  douche,'*  said  the  doctor  as  he  rose.  "I 
can  understand,  though  I  may  not  be  able  alto- 
gether to  approve  it,  how  a  person  may  marry  a 
man  on  account  of  his  wealth,  but  that  he  shoukl 
be  rejected  on  this  account,  and  then  be  ac- 
cepted because  he  no  longer  has  any  money — 
this  belongs  to  psychological  pathology.  You 
must  remember  that  Adele  has  already  spoken 
with  him,  and  now  he  could  hardly  accept  your 
help.     There  is  pride  on  that  side  also." 

**No,  doctor,  it  need  not  be  so,"  replied 
Amelia,  "  not  for  a  continuance.  In  this  letter  I 
have  begged  Mrs.  Masonius  to  excuse  me  from 
further  music  lessons.  The  letter  now  lies  in  the 
waste-paper  basket,"  and  she  tore  it  and  threw  it 
away ;  "it  is  the  first  step  I  make  in  triumphiiie 
on  my  pride.    I  will  come  and  speak  to  Adele ;  1 
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will  retract  everything,  I  will  humble  myself  before 
him  till  he  permits  me  to  give  him  all  that  1  pos- 
sess. That  capital  win  give  good  interest. 
Doctor,  you  will  help  me !  " 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
It  was  opened  even  before  there  was  time  for 
^'  Come  in ! "  and  Mrs.  Thomley  appeared,  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  her  brother-in-law  in  con- 
ference with  Miss  Gaskell. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 


THE    REV.     ALBAN    BUTLER. 

AUTHOR    OF    "LIVES    OF    THE    SAINTS." 


[he  Rev.  Alban  Butler  was  the  second 
son  of  Simon  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Apple- 
tree,  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
who  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Birch,  Esq.,  of  Gorscot, 
in  Staffordshire.  His  family,  for  property,  de- 
scent and  alliances,  had  vied  with  the  noblest  in 
England ;  but  had  become  reduced  at  the  period 
of  his  birth,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1710. 

At  a  very  early  age  Alban  was  sent  to  a  school 
in  Lancashire,  where  he  applied  himself  to  his 
studies  with  that  unremitting  application  which 
in  every  stage  of  his  fife  he  gave  to  literature. 
Even  at  this  early  period  he  used  to  repeat  with 
surpassing  accuracy  the  most  noted  facts  in 
chronology,  and  whatever  was  remarkable  in  the 
lives  of  the  Christian  heroes,  particularly  those  of 
the  Saxon  era. 

When  only  eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the 
English  College  at  Douay,  having  then  lost  both 
his  parents.  His  conduct  whilst  at  college  was 
remarkably  correct — practising  every  virtue,  and 
avoiding  every  vice.  As  he  advanced  in  years  he 
advanced  in  learning  and  virtue. 

He  generally  allowed  himself  but  four  hours' 
sleep,  and  spent  little  time  in  mere  animal  enjoy- 
ment. "  When  alone  he  read,  when  in  company 
he  read,  when  at  meals  he  read,  and  when  riding 
€ven  he  read."  He  generally  made  abridgments 
of  the  principal  works  that  he  perused,  copying 
the  most  noted  passages,  and  thus  ever  after- 
wards remembered  their  contents. 

After  Alban^  Butler  had  completed  his  studies, 
and  received  the  sacred  order  of  priesthood,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy ;  and  after 
teaching  a  course  was  made  Professor  of  Divinity. 
His  mode  of  life  was  most  exact,  every  duty 
having  a  certain  portion  of  time  allotted  to  it.  He 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  priest,  professor 
and  confessor  with  great  zeal  and  ^iety;  was 
always  present  at  the  morning  meditations ;  said 
Mass  daily  with  edifying  composure,  sweetness 
and  recollection ;  dictated  to  the  students  with 
the  greatest  clearness ;  and  heard  the  confessions 
of  his  penitents  with  humility  and  meekness.  He 
frequently  attended  the  mUitary  hospital  to  in- 
struct, exhort,  and  hear  the  confessions  of  the 
Irish  soldiers ;  and  used  to  tell  them  that  there 
are  more  saints  belonging  to  the  military  pro- 
fession than  to  any  other  profession  in  life. 
He  was  always  ready  to  relieve  the  poor,  the 


Irish  particularly.  He  animated  by  words  and 
example  the  young  priests,  whilst  his  modesty 
and  virtue  edified  even  the  most  aged. 

He  corresponded  with  the  learned  men  of  bis 
time,  more  especially  with  Dr.  Challoner,  antbor 
of  the  "  Meditations,"  etc.,  Dr.  Walmesly  lod 
others. 

He  maintained  with  ^eat  strictness  tibe  prn- 
ciples  of  Catholic  morality ;  defended  with  dtb^ 
ness  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  tm- 
ceasingly  upheld  the  obedience  that  is  doetotbe 
centre  of  Catholic  unity  in   the  person  of  the 
successor   of  S.    Peter.    Accordingly   his   fa* 
publication  was  "  Letters  on  the  '  History  of  the 
Popes,"  a  work  published  by  an  apostate  named 
Bower,  whose  falsehoods  were  not  only  ably  «- 

?osed  by  BuUer,  but  by  Dr.  Douglas,  the  then 
totestant  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  These  letters  dis- 
played great  depth  of  learning  and  showed  a 
powerful  mind  for  criticism. and  judgment. 

In  1745  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler  acconopanied 
the  Eari  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Honourable 
James  and  Thomas  Talbot  on  their  travels  throojgh 
France  and  luly,  an  interesting  account  of  which 
he  subsequently  published. 

Upon  his  return  he  was  sent  on  the  Engli^ 
mission.  He  was  anxious  to  be  settled  in  Londoa 
in  order  that  he  might  more  efifectually  complete 
his  great  work,  the  *•  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  oa 
which  he  had  been  for  some  years  engaged ;  bat 
the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Midland  District, 
claimed  him  as  his  own,  and  appointed  him  to 
the  Staffordshire  mission.  From  thence  he  re- 
moved to  Warkworth,  the  seat  of  Mr.  F.  Eyre,  1 
most  intelligent  Catholic  gentleman,  who  success- 
fully sustained  a  public  discussion  in  defence  of 
his  religion. 

The  Rev.  Alban  Butler  was  subsequently  chap- 
lain to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  superintended 
the  education  of  Mr.  E.  Howard,  his  nephew  and 
heir- presumptive. 

After  some  years  he-  conducted  his  pupil  ta 
Paris,  and  here  he  completed  and  sent  to  the  «es 
his  immortal  work  the  ••  Lives  of  the  Saints.  ' 

For  this  stupendous  performance  he  had  qoafi- 
fied  himself  in  every  possible  way  that  man  codd 
do.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek,  Latia, 
Italian,  Spanish,  French  and  English  languages ; 
and  knew  many  of  the  Oriental  languages  as  we&. 

In  Biblical  knowledge,  Moral  and  I>ogiiutic 
Theology,  Canon  Law,  the  writings  of  the  Fadiecs, 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  universal  histonr.  and 
modem  controversy  he  was  deeply  read.  He  was 
skilled  in  heraldry,  philosophy,  botany,  merfirtne. 
and  ancient  and  modem  geography.  He  devoted 
himself  in  a  special  manner  to  the  study  of  the 
Acts,  martyrologis  calendar,  roerologius,  and  lives 
of  saints,  written  in  almost  all  languages.  He 
read  the  acts  of  the  beatification  and  canonisidiaB 
of  the  saints;  he  pemsed  the  most  jodlciflMi 
critics  and  historians,  ancient  and  modem,  he 
examined  ori^nal  documents  and  antheotic  le- 
cords  in  various  libraries ;  and  for  thix^  yp 
spared  no  labour  or  expense  to  render  his  W9k 
the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  ever  publidied. 

\i.  was  soon  printed  in  almost  every  laa' 
in    Europe.      The   edition  published  fai  I_„ 
under  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  Catholic  AxcbbiriMM 
Dublin,  contained  notes  and  docttments  wfici 
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reodered  the  work  still  more  usefal  to  the  Catholics 
of  Iieland.  Mr.  Murphy,  an  Irishmao,  published 
a  spleodid  stereotyped  edition  in  1815.  Some 
tiaity  years  later  a  new  edition  with  a  preface  by 
the  £simous  Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin,  was  published  in  two  volumes  bv  Coyne. 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  regrettea  in  this 
^reat  work,  that  the  learned  author  had  said  so 
uttle  in  fi^eneral  on  the  Irish  saints. 

The  Kev.  A.  Butler  wrote  many  other  learned 
works,  all  full  of  piety  and  unction.  The  "  Life 
of  Mary  of  the  Cross*'  conveys  great  instruction 
on  the  various  duties  of  a  religious  life.  His 
book  on  the  moveable  feasts  (which  he  left  un- 
finished), though  prolix,  was  a  roost  learned  work. 
His  "  Discourses,"  published  after  his  death, 
formed  a  most  admirable  work.  He  wrote  a 
"Short  Life  of  Sir  Toby  Matthews,"  which  was 
published  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  as 
was  also  "  Short  Treatise  on  Prayer  "  by  him. 

The  Rev.  Alban  Butler  was  chosen  President 
of  the  English  College  at  S.  Omer's,  which  was 
originally  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  an  oflBice  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  until  his  death.  He  was  for  several 
years  Vicar  General  to  the  Bishops  of  Arras,  S. 
Omer's  Ypres,  and  Boulogne,  which  established 
his  reputation  in  every  part  of  France. 

The  number  of  letters  by  him  was  stated  by  his 
biographer,  to  exceed  belief;  and  contained  an 
immense  mass  of  interesting  matters  on  topics 
concerning  religion  and  literature. 

Having  enjoyed  throughout  life  good  health, 
though  somewhat  impaired  by  study,  he  had  a 
slight  attack  of  paralysis  some  years  before  his 
decease,  which  affected  his  speech. 

His  death  took  place  on  the  15th  of  May,  1773, 
in  the  sixty-tliird  year  of  his  age. 

A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
chapel  of  the  English  College  at  S.  Omer's. 

His  nephew,  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  was  a 
famous  lawyer  and  a  Catholic  champion  of  his 
day.  Though  his  zeal  was  unquestionable,  his 
acts  were  not  always  the  most  orthodox,  and  he 
found  an  untiring  and  inflexible  opponent  in  the 
person  of  the  stiB  more  famous  Catholic  champion 
and  bishop.  Dr.  Milneri  the  author  of  the  *•  End  of 
Controversy,"  the  "  History  of  Winchester,"  etc. 

The  above  account  of  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Alban 
Butler  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  verbal 
alterations,  taken  literally  from  No.  38  of  the 
''Catholic  Magazine,"  published  in  Dublin, 
November,  1834. 


Land  Crabs. — Bishop  Heber,  after  describing 
the  appearance  of  the  country  near  the  City  of 
Poonah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  is  a  tank,  or  large  cistern,  thus 
speaks  of  the  land-crabs :  "  All  the  erass-land 
round  this  tank  swarms  with  a  small  land-crab, 
^hich  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  nms  with  con- 
iiderable  swiftness,  even  when  encumbered  with  a 
imndle  of  food  almost  as  big  as  itself.  This  food  is 
^ass,  or  the  green  stalks  of  the  rice ;  and  it  is 
unusing  to  see  them,  sitting  as  it  were  upright,  to 
nit  their  hay  with  their  sharp  pincers,  then 
vaddliog  off  with  the  sheaf  to  their  holes  as 
luickly  as  their  side-long  pace  will  carry  them." 


SHERBORNE; 

or,  the  house  at  the  four  ways. 

By  Edward  Heneage  Dering, 

Author  of  the  "  Chief  tairCs  Daughter  and  other  Poents^* 
**Grey*s  Court,"  etc,  etc, 

CHAPTER  XXXl.-^Conh'nued.) 

RS.  ATHERSTONE  still  continued  to 
aze  at  the  vast  expanse  before  her. 
ut  the  Sjrmbols  had  changed  again. 
The  line  of  golden  light  above  the 
horizon  seemed,  as  it  were,  the  en- 
trance to  the  indefinitely  beautiful,  and  a  voice 
within  her  said  that  the  indefinitely  beautiful 
was  but  a  pictorial  way  of  expressing  the  faith 
seen  as  yet  dimly,  yet  in  a  way  that  could  not  be 
mistaken. 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  •'  how  wonderfully  our  Lord 
condescends  to  the  circumstances  and  peculiarities 
of  the  wretched  creatures  to  whom  He  gives  His 
priceless  treasures  !  First  my  instinct  of  opposi- 
tion was  aroused  by  a  man  using  the  word 
'  Romish'  in  a  fat  voice.  Then  the  sea  burst  upon 
my  sight,  and  it  made  me  feel  young  again  at 
first,  and  then  indescribably  oppressed,  and  then 
—oh  !  then,  and  now,  and  for  ever— I  see  cleariy. 
Yes,  I  see  what  I  felt  long  ago,  and  ought  to  have 
seen,  and  did  see,  but  with  a  shadow  before  it. 
How  long  and  how  obstinately  have  I  resisted  the 
grace  of  God,  and  yet  not  quite  in  wilfulness.  I 
cannot  analyse  how  the  truth  has  come  home  to 
me,  but  I  can  trace  its  last  steps — feel  it — see  it- 
know  it." 

The  train  slackened  speed,  and  in  two  or  three 
minutes  more  entered  the  station  at  I>over,  jolting 
and  banging  alongside  of  the  platform,  till  it 
pulled  up  heavily  where  a  line  of  faces  looking  into 
the  carriage  windows  fronted  a  line  of  faces  looking 
out  of  them,  her  own  included. 

A  great  calmness  had  come  over  her,  new  to  her 
experience,  yet  not  strange  to  her  understanding, 
an  external  cause,  an  internal  effect,  an  atmos- 
phere of  peace  that  was  her  own  because  she 
breathed  it  into  her  soul. 

A  bustling  porter  and  a  creaking  truck  brought 
her  luggage  to  the  steamer,  which  was  filling  the 
air  with  columns  of  black  smoke.  She  looked 
from  one  end  of  the  deck  to  the  other,  and  the 
prospect  seemed  to  her  otherwise  than  en- 
couraging. The  engine-room  smelt  of  heated 
iron  and  grease.  The  passengers  nearest  to  her 
looked  not  only  prepared,  but  determined  to  be  sea- 
sick, and  a  sailor  was  dragging  a  rope  from  under 
every  one's  feet.  She  elected  to  go  below,  with 
her  leather  bag,  her  guide  book,  and  her  um- 
brella, but  had  better  not  have  done  so.  The 
cabin  smelt  miscellaneously,  and  the  countenances 
of  its  inmates  were  pale  or  yellow.  She  had 
better  have  remained  on  deck. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  that  would  not  have  saved 
her  from  suffering  a  sea  change.  The  expanse  of 
clear  blue  water,  with  the  golden  light  above  the 
horizon,  had  a  swell  on,  for  tnere  had  been  wind  the 
day  before ;  so  that  the  steamer  descended  at  inter- 
vals into  a  small  abyss  of  unsteady  water,  causing 
sensations  unutterable,  and  reducing  several 
human  beings  to  a  state  of  absolute  passiveness. 
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At  the  end  of  two  hours  Mrs  Atherstone  appeared 
on  deck,  little,  if  at  all,  the  worse  for  the  pecu- 
liar effect  of  the  treacherous  elements :  but  now 
her  first  real  trial  as  a  traveller  was  to  begin. 
Her  big  portmanteau  arrived  safely  at  the 
Custom-house  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Herculean 
fishwoman,  the  carpet  bag  was  carried  by  a  cpm- 
mtsstonaire,  self-elected  for  that  office,  whilst 
others  of  the  same  craft  thrust  cards  of  different 
hotels  in  her  face  as  she  walked.  So  far  all  went 
well,  and  the  scene  amused  her ;  but,  inside  the 
custom-house,  a  man  in  a  cocked  hat  wanted  to 
take  her  leather  bag ! 

Virgil  tells  us  that,  on  the  occasion  of  Eneas' 
visit  to  the  shades  below,  the  Greeks,  when  they 
saw  2 he  man,**ut  vidh^e  vtrum,**  trerablea 
with  a  great  fear,  some  fairly  turning  tail,  and 
others  protesting  in  a  feeble  manner.  Custom- 
house authorities  at  Calais  are  not  so  susceptible 
to  potent  appearances ;  nevertheless  the  man  in 
the  cocked  hat  was  kept  at  bay  by  the  resolute 
aspect  of  Mrs.  Atherstone ;  and  so  was  the  head 
man,  who  came  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
his  subordinates,  and  the  commissionaires,  and 
the  irritable  old  gentleman  who  wanted  to  be  off 
by  the  next  train  lor  Brussels. 

Yet  the  position  was  critical.  The  subordinate 
officials  altera  while  began  to  draw  round  and 
gesticulate — ^the  man  in  the  cocked  hat  muttered 
strange  oaths,  the  head  man  thrust  both  his 
hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  baggy  trousers,  and 
said: 

^'Enfin,  Madame " 

While  Mrs.  Atherstone  kept  declaring  alter- 
nately in  English  and  French  that  everything  she 
cared  for  in  the  world  was  in  her  black  ba^^,  and 
that  she  would  not  let  it  out  of  her  hands  under 
any  consideration. 

The  adventure  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a 
disagreeable  turn,  for  Mrs.  Atherstone  finally  de- 
clared in  distinct  though  not  very  idiomatic 
French,  that  she  would  sooner  go  back  to  Dover 
in  an  open  fishing- boat  than  resign  her  leather 
bag  to  anybody,  and  one  of  the  officials  there- 
upon stated  his  belief  that  she  had  got  a  secret 
despatch  for  the  Prussians— when  an  English 
traveller,  hearing  sounds  of  distress  articulated  in 
a  British  accent,  made  his  way  through  the 
small  crowd,  and  seeing  how  the  affair  stood, 
said  to  her : 

**  It  will  be  all  right  if  you  just  unlock  the  bag, 
and  show  them  that  you  have  nothing  contraband 
in  it." 

It  was  Sir  Roger  Arden— the  very  man  she 
had  chosen  for  her  executor,  the  very  roan  most 
likely,  as  she  thought,  to  know  where  Count  de 
Bergerac  could  be  found.  She  took  his  advice, 
and  was  able  to  keep  the  leather  bag  peaceably. 
Then  Sir  Roger,  who  ielt  much  astonished  at 
meeting  his  mysterious  neighbour  from  the  Four 
Ways  in  a  French  Custom-house,  but  was  too 
well-bred  to  let  her  perceive  it,  went  on  to  say : 

"  I  ought  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  you,  and  I  have  often  wished  to  be. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  consider  myself  so  now,  and 
to  ask  you  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  ?  ** 

**  Oh,  yes  ;  indeed  you  can,"  she  replied  impul- 
sively. **  You  can  help  me  in  every  sort  of  way." 
^  Sir  Roger  winced  a  little  at  this  internally,  for 


it  occurred  to  him  that  so  large  an  interprdatioi 
of  his  proffered  assistance  might  be  inconveueot, 
and  his  cheeks  glowed  with  a  sudden  beat  is  he 
remembered  certain  vague  reports  about  sooe 
monomania  of  hers  respecting  the  Hazeley  estate. 
It  passed  through  his  mind  in  an  instant,  aodso 
dia  these  words  : 

<<  No !  I  can't— I  really  can't  listen  to  tbL  I'd 
better  say  so  at  once." 

But  a  woman*8  wit  is  not  often  at  fauL  Mn. 
Atherstone  saw  what  was  passing  throo^  Us 
mind,  and  answered  as  if  she  were  not  ansicnoK' 

"  Yes  I  do  you  know,  it  ij  in  every  sort  oliir. 
for  I  am  ignorant  of  everything  connected  vttb 
foreign  travel,  and  I  am  going  to  Ittly.  Ian 
old,  and  for  the  last  winter  or  two.  I  have  fdt  the 
cold  a  good  deal.  So  I  am  going  to  try  i  lain 
climate  and  come  back  the  end  of  May,  if  1  Hie 
to  do  so." 

''  How  uncharitable  I  was  to  think  she  had  any 
design  of  that  sort!"  thought  Sir  Roger.  "1 
can't  think  how  I  missed  you  on  board  the 
steamer,"  he  said. 

•'  I  was  so  silly  as  to  go  below,"  she  repliw. 
"  Nothing  shall  ever  get  me  into  the  cabin  again. 
I  had  rather  be  drenched  with  s^a-water." 

By  this  time  her  lu^^gage  had  been  examined, 
and  the  commissionaires  asked  where  it  was  to  be 
sent.  She  looked^  up  expressively  at  Sir  Roger, 
and  said : 

**  Should  you  advise  me  to  go  on,  or  stay  here 
to-night  ?    Is  there  a  good  hotel  ?  " 

•'Yes;  I  used  to  like  the  old  one  better,  but 
they  have  pulled  it  down." 

"Where  Sterne  wrote  his  'Sentimental  jooi- 
ney'?" 

"  Yes ;  an  old-fashioned  place  with  a  ganto 
to  it.  But  anyhow,  as  you  ask  me,  1  shoua 
advise  your  stopping  here  to-night." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  must,  I  am  so  tired." 

Whereupon  Sir  Roger  offered  hb  arm,  saying 

•*  I  think  you  will  find  it  pleasanter  to  wilt 
and  let  the  luggage  be  rattled  over  the  stones  iJJ 
itself.    Allow  me  to  introduce  my  daughters." 

As  he  was  about  to  do  so,  it  struck  him  that  he 
remembered,  when  a  boy,  some  story  about  bff 
having  changed  her  name,  either  on  coming  ^ 
live  with  old  Mrs.  Sherborne  at  Hazeley,  or  wbea 
she  took  the  house  at  the  Four  Ways. 

"  What  shall  1  call  her  ?  "  thought  he.  "Peo- 
ple are  so  affronted  if  one  gets  their  name  wrong. 
1  have  heard  she  is  well  connected ;  and  periup*. 
now  that  she  has  come  out  of  her  hidin>j-plac^ 
may  a£&ont  her  very  much  not  to  be  called  by  ha 
right  name.     But  1  don't  know  what  it  is!" 

He  tried  to  pronounce  confusedly  the  name  that 
he  did  remember,  hoping  that  it  would  not  be 
heard  amid  the  din  of  omnibuses  and  commy 
sionaires ;  but  Mrs.  Atherstone's  ears  detected 
the  attempt.    She  smiled  and  said :  ^^ 

*•  I  took  lor  a  purpose  that  name  which  peoj* 
try  so  hard  to  get  rid  of  when  they  ^>*J^ 
naturally.  But  there  is  no  reasoii  why  I  wf^ 
not  tell  you  who  I  am.    My  name  is  Atheirtosfc 

••Of  Braxmore?" 

**  Yes ;  my  father  was  a  younger  son,  and^^ 
ried,  and  was  poor,  and — perhaps  you  haveliBiP 
of  my  coming  to  Hazeley  in  old  Mrs.  ShaWiio 
time.    It  was  before  you  were  bom.    We^» 
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act  is,  I  got  on  badly  at  home,  and  my  home  fi^ot 
m  badly  with  me.  I  was  poor,  too,  for  my  father 
^as  a  younerer  son,  with  a  large  family;  and  so 
^rs.  Sherborne,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
amily,  took  me— it  really  was  out  of  charity,  and 
;he  was  very,  very  kind.  When  she  died  1  came 
0  the  house  at  the  Four  Ways,  and  changed  my 
lame — but  that  is  all  past  and  gone.  I  have 
lever  seen  any  one  of  my  own  family  from  the 
lay  I  left  home,  or  any  one  connected  with  my 
amily,  till  now.  You  are  the  first— you  are  re- 
motely connected.  An  ancestor  of  yours  married 
jne  of  my  family  long  ago." 
"To  be  sure,"  said  Sir  Roger.     "There  was 

an  intermarriage — I  think  it  was " 

"  Long,  long  ago,  before  my  family  aposta- 
tized," said  Mrs.  Atherstone  with  decision. 

"A  curious  old  lady,  that,"  thought  Sir  Roger. 
"  What  am  I  to  say  ?  I  hate  getting  on  that  sub- 
ject with  Protestants,  for  it  does  no  ^ood,  and — " 
But  the  curious  old  lady  gave  him  no  time  to 
think  further,  for  she  added  in  a  very  distinct  voice : 
"  Yes,  apostatized — one  may  as  well  call  things 
by  their  n^ht  names.  One  of  them— the  head 
of  the  family  at  the  time— apostatized  before 
God,  and  turned  cur  before  men.  Have  I  ex- 
pressed myself  plainly  enough  ?  " 

He  assured  her  emphaticsQly  that  she  had,  and 
both  the  Miss  Ardens  did  the  same. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  have,"  said  she.  "It's  a 
way  of  mine,  and  all  the  more  so  in  this  case, 
because  I  feel  that  I  share  the  reproach.  The 
fact  is,  I  ought  to  have  been  a  Catholic  years 
and  years  ago.    Well  I  that's  a  long  story ;  but 

the  end  of  it  is.  that " 

Sir  Roger  listened  attentively  for  the  rest  of 
the  sentence,  and  so  did  the  Miss  Ardens,  but 
the  sentence  was  not  finished. 

"But  what  ts  the  end  of  it,  I  wonder,"  thought 
he,  as  they  walked  on  in  silence  to  the  h(>tel. 
"  And  why  did  she  break  off  in  that  way  ?  And 
what  is  tiie  meaning  of  her  altos^ether  ?  I  sup- 
pose she  isn't  mad.  I  rather  wish  though  that  I 
had  not  volunteered  to  be  quite  so  civil." 

But  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  hotel  his 
kind  heart  silenced  his  caution. 

"She  is  old,  and  she  looks  tired  and  solitary," 
he  said  to  himself.    "  I  mus^  be  civil  to  her." 

And  both  the  Miss  Ardens,  being  impressed 
with  the  same  kindly  feeling,  whispered  : 

"  Oh,  do  ask  her  to  stop  with  us  this  evening ! 
She  looks  so  lonely." 

The  result  was  that,  after  dinner,  she  sat  talk- 
ing with  them  in  their  sitting-room  till  ten  o'clock, 
telling  them  much,   but    saying   nothing  about 
Sherborne  or  the  dispossessed  heir. 
This  was  the  end  of  her  second  day's  journey. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Next  morning  Mrs  Atherstone  came  down- 
stairs between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  in- 
tending to  take  a  walk  round  the  ramparts  before 
breakfast,  and  try  conclusions  with  herself  respect- 
ing the  duty  which,  before  her  arrival  at  Dover, 
had  seemed  to  her  quite  clear,  and  of  an  import- 
ance, not  only  transcendent  but  immediate. 
To    many    good    and    sensible    people    this 


reopening  of  a  question  so  solemnly  closed  would 
appear  to  indicate  either  an  excitable  instability 
of  purpose,  or  unseemly  haste,  and  a  fictitious 
conviction  purely  emotional ;  but  no  one  who  has 
traversed  the  very  rough  and  difficult  road  that 
leads  from  what  is  significantly  called  the 
National  Church  to  the  Church  of  Christ — One 
Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic— no  one  who  has  intelli- 
gently watched  any  one  else  traversing  it,  would 
come  to  that  conclusion  at  least  without  corrobora- 
tive evidence ;  for  on  that  road  there  are  toilsome 
ascents  and  dangerous  precipices,  dark  places, 
and  blind  pitfalls,  broken  bits  at  the  end  of  smooth 
runs,  and  deceptive  by-paths  with  blurred  finger- 
posts. 

And  when,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
guidance  of  its  angel  guardian,  that  struggling 
soul  has  reached  the  spot  where  the  way  is  plain, 
the  road  even,  the  by-roads  no  longer  deceptive, 
the  light  unmistakable,  even  then  the  struggle  is 
not  over.  A  confusion  of  tonjE>:ues,  echoing  from 
that  modern  Babel,  the  Establishment,  then  does 
its  utmost  to  divert  bv  spasmodic  interruptions, 
and  disturb  by  sophistries  that  are  unanswerable 
because  they  change  while  they  are  being  an- 
swered. Temptations  of  all  sorts  press  upon  the 
exhausted  will :  the  devil  offering  them  sometimes 
as  an  angel  of  light,  sometimes  as 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  hoauui  nature's  daily  food. 

In  other  words  putting  forward  the  fact  that  Popeiy 
is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood.  Sometimes,  and  this 
is  the  hardest  of  all  to  resist,  he  pretends  to  plead  ' 
for  what  was  learned  in  childhood,  associated  with 
childhood's  happiest  memories  and  best  affections, 
taught  in  good  faith  by  parents — perhaps  by  a 
much  lovecTmother  long  dead.  This  is  the  nardest 
of  all  to  resist,  especialy  where  feeling  and 
imagination  are  stronger  than  the  reasoning 
powers,  as  in  the  majority  of  women,  or  where  the 
early  associations  have  roots  like  an  oak-tree,  and 
induction  is  under  prohibitory  by-laws,  as  in  the 
majority  of  Englishmen. 
In  both  cases  the  belief  of  the  mother  is  sup- 

gosed  to  include  the  truth  of  what  she  believed,  and 
er  good  faith  goes  bail  for  a  conscience  differently 
circumstanced. 

Of  course  the  answer  is  self-evident  in  itself; 
but  the  most  self-evident  things  are  as  if  they  were 
not  when  all  those  voices,  real  or  imaginary,  or 
both,  keep  on  incessantly  clamouring  and  ques- 
tioning and  repeating  in  different  language,  and 
driving  the  sense  out  of  words  by  indefinite  use. 
The  sure  way  to  silence  them  is  to  pray  hard  and 
to  will  vigorously 

Mrs.  Atherstone' s  own  special  trials  of  that  kind 
had  been  peculiar,  like  the  rest  of  her  history.  We 
have  seen  something  of  them  in  her  account  of 
the  Sherbomes,  in  her  remarks  to  Don  Pascolini 
and  Moreton,  in  her  troubled  introspections  the 
day  before  her  journey.  She  had  since  then  reached 
the  spot  where  the  way  was  plain  and  the  light  un- 
mistakable, reached  it  after  a  long  and  rough 
journey,  reached  it  suddenly  at  last,  as  every  one 
does,  more  or  less,  who  reaches  it  at  all ;  and 
now,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Church,  she  had  to 
resist  the  devil's  final  assault. 
It  was  the  old  suggestion  strongly  urged,  and  it 
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dimmed  the  light  as  a  storm-cloud  darkens  the 
sun.  There  was  no  form  of  words  in  her  mind,  but 
a  weight  on  her  heait,  impressing  the  idea  that 
she  had  dissuaded  Alfred  Snerbome  from 
accepting  the  grace  now  offered  to  her  once 
more.  It  was  the  devil's  forlorn  hope  against  her, 
and  the  issue  seemed  very  doubtful;  for  that 
suggestion  had  a  two-edged  power :  it  appealed 
to  her  best  feelings  and  her  worst,  her  immense 
love  and  her  subtle  pride,  her  generosity  and  her 
self-will,  her  unselfishness  and  the  resentful  habit 
of  mind  which  had  grown  into  her  nature  as  a  part 
of  it.  Her  position  at  that  moment  would  appear 
dangerous  in  the  extreme —  and  who  can  venture 
to  say  that  it  was  not?  Yet* final  assaults,  not 
essentially  differing  from  this,  are  common 
enough,  and  though  the  devil  suggests,  the  angel 
guardian  suggests  also. 

Often  in  an  extreme  crisis  the  proximate  cause 
of  escape  is  something  which,  viewed  apart  from 
its  results,  would  seem  to  be  an  accidental 
occurrence  of  the  most  ordinary  kind;  and  it 
happened  so  then.  Just  as  Mrs.  Atherstone  was 
leaving  the  hotel  to  walk  on  the  ramparts,  and 
risk  the  consequences  of  a  dangerous  introspec- 
tion, instead  of  corresponding  at  once  with  the 
Grace  that  had  been  offered  to  her,  the  sweet  face 
of  Mary  Arden  made  her  pause  and  hesitate  and 
turn  back. 

**  It  is  only  civil  to  do  so,"  she  said  within  her- 
self.  "  And  I  want  them  to  help  me  about  finding 
this  great-nephew  of  mine.  *  * 

Mar^  Arden  was  coming  downstairs,  her  sister 
and  Sir  Roger  were  a  little  way  behind^  Mrs. 
Atherstone  stood  still,  and  felt  strangely  troubled 
as  the  thought  darted  through  her  brain, ' '  Perhaps 
they  are  going  to  Mass." 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  an  early  walk  ?  "  said 
Sir  Roger. 

**  It  comes  into  my  head  that  I  should  like  to  go 
where  you  are  going,"  she  replied  in  a  low  and 
trembling  voice 

"  I  wonder  what  she  means  me  to  understand  by 
that  ?  "  thought  he,  wishing  heartily  that  he  had 
happened  to  come  downstairs  five  minutes  later. 

"  One  is  afraid  of  saying  the  wrong  thing,"  he 
whispered  to  his  youngest  daughter  on  the  stair- 
case, under  cover  of  some  casual  remark  made  by 
the  elder. 

Thereupon  in  a  private  comer  of  the  young 
lady's  mind  this  thought  arose: — "He  needn't 
be  so  afraid  about  her,  when  he  believes  in  Mr. 
Sherborne's  pretences."  And  she  answered  with 
a  referential  fitness  truly  feminine  : 

"  Oh !  but  she  has  noting  to  gam  by  it ;  and 
she  couldn't  have  expected  to  meet  us  on  the 
stairs,  or  have  known  where  we  were  going  to." 

Sir  Roger  felt  the  reference,  and  retreated. 

Then  they  set  out  conversing  in  a  fragmentary 
wav.  Mrs.  Atherstone  was  not  talkative  now :  she 
talked  by  fits  and  starts  abruptly,  varying  io 
tone.  Evidently  there  was  a  struggle  going  on 
within,  and  it  appeared  to  grow  fiercer  as  they 
drew  near  the  church. 

"  I  think  I  won't  go  in,  after  all,"  she  said, 
almost  rudely,  when  they  had  reached  the  door. 

Sir  Roger  and  his  daitt:hters  made  no  reply,  but 
moved  on  one  side  to  let  her  pass  back  if  she 
wmild. 


"  I  am  following  you,"  she  said  in  a  queraloos 
voice.  ' '  Following  you, ' '  she  repeated  impatiemly. 
**  Don't  stop  me,  don't  look  at  me,  d<m't  tlmk 
about  me ! '' 

Sir  Roger's  experience  was  at  fault,  bat  he  saw 
that  something  was  the  matter,  and  hoped  k 
would  come  all  right.  The  Miss  Aideos,ftoq^ 
women,  though  young  and  inexperience!  said 
within  their  own  minds,  "One  can  oi^  pay 
for  her. ' '  All  three  drew  back  quietly,  ai4ti^ 
to  suppress  the  evidence  of  their  presace, 
went  in. 

{To  be  continued,) 


ROMAN    GLUrXONY. 


orgie. 


IITH  the  empire  be^n  the  epoch  of 
splendid  gluttony  which  has  no  paniM. 
The  HistorjT  of  the  Caesars,  with  some 
exceptions,  is  the  narrative  of  acoDdnoa) 
Take  the  notorious  group  at  random— 
Commodus,  Caligula,  Tiberius,  Domitian.  These 
men  spent  their  lives  in  a  round  of  moostrous 
debaucheries.  The  day  and  night,  we  are  assaied, 
were  not  long  enough  for  their  revels. 

Verus,  the  first  to  increase  the  number  of  gtte^ 
from  nine  to  twenty,  prolonged  lus  sai^)eis 
throughout  the  night.  Nero  sat  at  table 
from  midday  to  midnight.  Tiberius  spent  daj 
and  night  at  the  festive  board.  They  had  huge 
appetites — not  only  the  gigantic  Maximilian,  who 
devoured  forty  pounds  of  flesh-meats  and  drapk 
five  gallons  of  wine  at  a  meal,  but  finaodal 
dandies  like  Commodus,  who  ate  even  in  the 
bath;  Vitellius,  who  ceased  only  while  he 
slept :  Domitian,  who  ate  "  out  of  his  hand"  to 
stay  nis  stomach  in  the  intervals  of  r^^ular  repast 

Heliogabalus  was  perhaps  the  most  elaborate; 
Vitellius  the  most  extravagant  in  his  daily  fare. 
The  latter  squandered  in  seven  months  j^7 ,000.000, 
chiefly  on  his  table.  This  total  staggers  bdief ; 
but  let  us  examine  the  fi^^res  on  the  other  side. 

The  Roman  epicure  is  reported  to  have  paid 
jf  65  or  so  for  a  mullet ;  a  brace  of  pigeons  coat 
£1  i2s.  At  an  entertainment  given  to  Vitdios 
by  his  brother,  2.000  pounds  of  the  rarest  fish  aod 
7,000  of  the  most  curious  birds  were  sc'^'c^' 
One  individual  spent  ^5,000  on  a  single  w, 
made  of  the  tongues  oftfae  costliest  singing  biids. 

The  Roman  bon  vivant,  supping  on  the  brami  of 
peacocks  and  pheasants,  the  tongues  of  0^* 
ingales  and  the  roes  of  the  most  delicate  mo» 
swallowed  thousands  of  pounds  at  a  meal ;  and  le 
need  only  multiply  the  mdividual  expense  hy  the 
number  of  the  guests  to  form  a  notion  of  the  cost 
of  a  high-class  dinner  in  the  days  of  the  Cssai^ 

A  supper  in  the  Apollo  meant  one  or  two  tbovsaod 
pounds  thrown  to  the  purveyors.  But  Ae  efr 
perors  were  certainly  the  most  reckless  in  tte  !»• 
fligaciesof  the  table.  Seneca  and  Tadtigy 
among  the  authorities  who  tell  us  that  Hrfy 
balus  spent  ;^2a.ooo  on  one  supper;  that  Mhj 
master  of  "  the  Hoiase  of  God,"  ate  a^»J*S 
cost  over  ;f30>ooo,  and  drank  a  bdoqMr  w 
more  precious. 
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CHRISTMAS  AND   ITS  OBSERVANCES. 


jLTHOUGH  almost  every  subject  of  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  historic 
and  traditionary  associations  of  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  have  been  from  time  to 
dine  elaborately  treated,  we  must  confess  that 
each  return  of  the  season  carries  with  it  so  many 
pleasurable  emotions,  that,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  considered  prolix  and  tedious,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  noting  a  few  of  those  time-honoured  obser- 
vances which  have  for  many  and  many  a  genera- 
tion tended  to  remind  erring  humanity  of  their 
Saviour's  natal  mom,  and  to  inculcate  that  erandest 
and  noblest  of  lessons  which,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  old  Christmas  Carols,  teaches  : 

All  gioTj  be  to  God  on  bigh, 

And  lo  the  earth  be  peace ; 
Good  will  henceforth  from  Heav'Q  to  men, 

Begin  and  never  ceaM  I 

The  Saxons  and  other  northern  nations  kept  a 
festival  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  honour  of  Thor, 
in  which  they  mingled  feasting  with  sacrifices  and 
religious  rites.  It  was  called  Yule,  or  Jule,  a 
tenn  of  which  the  derivation  has  caused  much 
antiquarian  discussion.  Some  consider  it  to  mean 
"a festival,"  while  others  assert  that  lol,  or  lul, 
is  a  primitive  word,  conveying  the  idea  of  a  wheel, 
and,  therefore^  applicable  to  the  return  of  the  sun. 
The  name  Yule  still  continues  to  be  applied  to  the 
festival  of  Christmas  in  Scotland,  and  in  parts  of 
England,  having  been  retained  when  Chnstianity 
~>ut  its  broad-arrow  on  pagan  goods  and  chattels, 
he  "  Saturnalia  "  of  the  Romans  had  apparently 
the  same  object  as  the  Yule-tide,  or  feast  of  the 
oorthero  naticns.  The  Greeks,  Persians,  Chinese, 
Mexicans,  etc .,  had  all  something  similar.  Ac- 
:ording  to  Brady's  •*  Clavis  Calendaria,"  the 
r/instfflas  epoch  was  first  introduced  into  chrono- 
ogy  in  the  Tear  523,  and  was  established  in 
^gland  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  but  the  ob- 
ervance  of  tlie  feast  in  honour  of  the  Nativity 
^as  of  much  earlier  date.  In  the  second  century 
:  was  ordained,  according  to  Telesphorus,  that 
in  the  holy  night  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  and 
aviour,  they  do  celebrate  publique  Church  ser- 
ces,  and  m  them  solemnly  sing  the  Angell's 
yrone.^  In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  a 
irfect  holocaust  of  human  victims  was  sacrificed 
the  very  altar,  by  Dioclesian,  the  Tyrant,  while 
igaged  in  commemorating  the  festival  of  our 
ivine  Redeemer.  They  had  assembled  for  that 
irpose  in  the  temple  at  Nicomedia,  in  Bythynia, 
len  the  sanguinary  ruler  in  question  caused  it  to 
enclosed  and  given  to  the  flames,  about  twenty 
Dusand  persons  perishing  on  the  occasion. 
The  first  ceremony,  after  decking  the  house 
th  evergreens,  not  forgetting  the  mistletoe,  with 

pearly  berries  and  osculatory  charms,  is,  or 
her  should  be,  to  light  the  Christmas  block,  or 
lie-log,  a  very  ancient  custom.  This  ccnsists 
a  massive  piece  of  wood,  frequently  the  rugged 
)t  of  sDme  old  tree,  which  should  bum  through- 
:  the  holidays,  reserving  a  small  piece  with 
ich  to  lig^ht  the  fire  for  the  ensuing  Christmas, 
e   Wassail  Bowl,  a  mixture  of  ale,  nutmeg, 


f! 


sugar,  toast  and  roasted  apples  needs  no  more 
than  mention  here.  Then  there  were  the  well 
known  Wassail  son^s,  of  which  the  following  is 
not  a  bad  sample,  with  its  odd  mingling  of  com- 
pliments,  hints  and  wishes,  good  and  bad  : 

Wasiail,  wanail,  all  over  the  town. 
Oar  toatt  it  is  white,  our  ale  it  it  brown  ; 
Our  bowl  it  is  made  of  a  maple  tree ; 
We  be  all  good  fellows  ;  I  drink  to  thee. 

Here's  to  Branch,  the  horse,  and  to  his  right  ear ; 
Luck  send  oer  tnaister  a  happy  New  Year— 
A  happjr  New  Year  as  e*er  he  did  see  ; 

With  my  wassailing  bowl  I  drink  to  thee. 

Popular  belief  will  have  it  that  it  is  not  man 
only  that  rec6gni8es  the  sanctity  of  Christmas 
morning  ;  for  the  bees  are  heard  to  sing,  and  the 
oxen  may  be  seen  to  kneel,  in  memory  of  the 
oxen  at  the  holy  manger.  Howison,  in  his 
"Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,"  relates  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  his  meeting  an  Indian  kneeling 
at  midnight  on  Christmas-eve  : 

That  happy  night 
rhat  to  the  cottajse,  as  the  crown, 
Broaght  tidings  of  Salvation  down  t 

There  is  an  odd  superstition  current  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  an  innovation  of  "  Reformer's 
days,"  contrasting  with  a  relic  of  the  child-like 
faith  of  the  "dark  ages."  The  "immortal 
Will,"  Shakespeare,  who  so  cleverly  enshrines  all 
sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  legendarv  lore  in  his 
plays,  records  the  popular  Mief  tnat  no  spirit 
dares  stir  abroad  during  the  Christmas  reason :  j 

The  nf  ghti  are  wholesome  ihm ;  no  plaaeto  strike^ 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  have  power  to  cfaam. 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

The  peasants  of  certain  German  regions  ho!d 
no  such  comfortable  belief.  On  the  contrary, 
they  deem  the  midnight  hour  of  Christmas-eve 
the  favourite  time  for  witches  and  hob-goblins 
generally  to  play  their  pranks.  The  counter- 
spell  is  to  ring  an  alarm  on  the  village  bell,  during 
which  ringing  the  cattle  must  be  fed,  else  they 
will  die  of  the  plague,  and  the  firuit  trees  bound 
with  straw,  else  there  will  be  "  nothing  but  leaves  " 
the  next  summer.  These  witch- fearing  folks, 
however,  retain  so  much  of  olden  traditions  as  to 
hold  stoutly  that  the  cattle  fall  on  their  knees 
at  the  sacred  hour. 

The  boar's  head  was  a  celebrated  dish  at 
Christmas,  and  was  ushered  in  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony.  Holingshed  relates  that  in  the 
year  1170,  Henry  II.,  on  the  day  when  his  son 
was  crowned,  served  him  at  table  himself,  bring- 
ing up  the  boar's  head,  with  trumpets  before  it, 
"  according  to  the  manner."  Long  after  this,  and 
to  this  day  in  some  counties  of  England,  the 
boar's  head,  with  a  lemon  in  its  mouth,  is  one  of 
the  first  dishes  brought  to  table. 

Minced,  or  mince-pies,  is  another  dish  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and,  as  we  know,  still  in  great 
request  as  an  essential  article  of  Christmas  fare. 
This  savoury  viand  is  said  to  be  emblematic  in 
the  variety  of  its  ingredients  to  the  offering  of  the 
Wise  Men  or  Magi.  In  Christmas  folk-lore,  it  is 
said,  among  other  innumerable  items,  that  in  so 
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many  different  houses  as  you  taste  raiDce-pies 
during  Christmas,  so  many  happy  months  will 
you  have  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Turkeys  appear  to  form  a  portion  of  Christmas 
fare  everywhere.  Jn  Spain  it  was  customary  for 
patients  to  send  their  medical  attendants  pre- 
sents of  this  fowl,  as  well  as  capons.  Gas- 
coigne,  writing  in  1575,  says : 

And  wb«n  the  tenanntes  come  to  paio  their  quarterns  rent. 
They  briny  tome  fowie  at  Midsnmraer,  a  dish  of  fish  in  Lent ; 
At  Christmas  a  capon,  at  Michaelmas  a  ^ose  ; 
And  somewhat  else  at  New  Year's  tide,  /or  /«ore  Ikeir  Uatt  fiU 
loote. 

There  is  a  custom  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and, 
indeed  generally  throughout  the  country,  for  the 
peasantry  to  carry  about  on  S.  Stephen's  Day, 
from  house  to  house,  a  holly  bush  adorned  with 
ribbons,  having  several  wrens  depending  from  it. 
The  "wren  boys,"  as  they  are  termed,  chant 
verses,  the  buithem  of  which  may  be  gleaned 
^om  the  following  lines  of  their  song : 

The  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  all  birds, 
S.  Stephen's  day  was  caught  in  the  furze. 
Althpugh  he  is  little,  his  family's  great 
I  pray  yon,  good  landlady,  give  us  a  treat. 

My  box  would  speak  if  it  had  but  a  tongue. 
And  two  or  three  diiUings  would  do  it  no  wrong. 
Sing  holly,  sing  ivy-'Sing  ivy— sing  holly. 
A  drop  jnst  to  drink,  it  would  drown  melancholy. 

And  if  you  draw  it  of  the  best, 
I  hope  in  heaven  yoar  soul  may  rest ; 
But  if  you  draw  it  of  the  small. 
It  won't  agree  with  the  wren  boys  at  all. 

In  t)ie  early  ages  minstrels  and  mimics  were  in 
great  request  at  the  Christmas  festival.  The 
term  "Wait"  was  employed  to  designate  a 
species  of  musician,  who  kept  watch  at  night 
during  certain  times  of  the  year,  having  a  haut- 
boy, or  some  similar  instrument,  on  which  he  was 
to  pipe  watch,  as  it  was  called,  and  to  make  don 

fay/f— that  is  don  guet^dX  the  different  chamber 
oors.  In  the  household  of  Edward  III.,  we  find 
mention  among  the  minstrels  of  **  Waytes,"  who 
had  twelve  pence  a  day  in  time  of  war,  but  in 
time  of  peace  only  twenty  shillings  a  year.  In 
old  times  minstrels  used  to  travel  the  country  in 
search  of  bride-ale,  Christmas  dinners,  fairs,  etc., 
and  whenever  they  could  do  so,  gained  access  to 
the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  practice  of  decorating  churches  with  ever- 

freens  at  Christmas  is  ot  very  ancient  date, 
rom  the  most  remote  times  branches  of  trees 
and  flowers  were  employed  in  religious  ceremonies 
as  emblems  of  gladness.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
the  old  Christmas  carols,  is  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.,  and  is  called  **  A  Song  on  the  Ivy  and  the 
Holly."  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  in 
Sicily,  a  lar|^e  bough  is  set  up  in  the  principal 
room  at  Chnstmas  time,  the  smaller  branches  of 
which  are  hung  with  little  presents  suitable  to 
the  dififerent  members  of  the  household.  This 
custom  prevails  now  throughout  Europe,  the 
Christmas  Tree  affording  no  end  of  delight  to  our 
youngsters.  The  mistletoe,  which  forms  a  pro- 
minent object  in  these  decorations,  was  looked 
upon  by  our  Pagan  ancestors  with  a  species  of 
veneration ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sacred 


branch  referred  to  by  Virgil,  in  his  descriptioQ  of 
the  descent  of  iEneas  to  the  lower  regions. 

If  so,  it  is  probable  it  was  in  use  in  the  retigiocs 
ceremonies  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The 
Gothic  nations  attached  extraordinary  qualities  to 
it,  and  it  is  said  in  the  ••  Edda  "  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  famous  hero  Balder. 
Frigga — from  whom  our  word  Friday — wheo  she 
adjured  all  other  plants,  with  the  animals,  birds, 
metals,  earth,  fire,  water,  reptiles,  diseases  and 
poison,  not  to  do  him  any  harm,  neglected  to  take 
any  oath  from  the  mistletoe,  from  a  blow  of  a 
branch  of  which  he  was  ultimately  slain.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  plant  was  held  sacred  by 
the  Druids  and  the  Celtic  nations.  The  former 
were  accustomed  to  collect  the  mistletoe  on  the 
approach  of  the  new  year,  with  many  mysterious 
ceremonies,  such  as  cutting  it  with  a  golden 
sickle,  and  receiving  it  in  a  white  cloth,  the 
officiating  Druids  being  also  clad  in  white. 
Coles,  in  his  "Art  of  Simpling*'  (1656)  observes, 
that  "  if  one  hang  misletoe  about  the  neck,  the 
witches  can  have  no  power  of  him.*'  Witctealt, 
however,  is  by  no  means  defunct  in  the  piesesi 
generation,  for  beneath  the  bunch  of  misletoe  sas- 
pended  from  the  ceilings  of  pleasant  drawing- 
rooms  at  Christmas-tide,  the  glamour  of  bright 
eyes,  and  the  nectar  of  ruby  lips  have  enthralled 
the  hearts— aye,  and  senses  too,  of  many  a  Bege 
subject  of  the  realm. 

The  original  application  of  the  term  "card" 
would  appear  to  have  beeu  to  festive  songs,  and 
as  these  become  most  prevalent  during  Christ- 
mas, it  has  for  a  long  time  past  designated  tfaote 
songs  during  that  feast. 

As  far  back  as  Shakespeare's  time,  carols  vere 
sung  at  night  during  Chnstmas  about  the  streets, 
and  made  a  pretext  for  collecting  money.  Many 
of  the  songs  sung  may  be  traced  back  to  tite 
Anglo-Normans,  who  were  very  prone  to  coe- 
viviality  and  all  pertaining  to  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  carol  singing  was  d 
very  ancient  origin  in  France,  and  that  the  Christ- 
mas customs  there  had  a  common  source  wich^ 
and  were  similar  in  many  respects  to  our  ovs. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  these 
carols  is  that  entitled  '^A  Child  this  Day  is 
Born,"  and  commences  thus : 

A  cbild  this  day  it  bora, 

A  child  of  hifh  reaowa, 
Alost  worthy  of  a  acoptre— 

A  iceptre  and  a  crown. 
Novell,  NoTeb,  Novnb, 

NoreU  tiaff  iXi  we  may. 
Because  the  Ktnff  of  ml!  kincs 

Wat  born  this  bleasad  day. 

Well,  here  is  Christmas  once  again,  and  it  is  a 
meet  time  for  all  to  see  what  lies  in  his  or  her 
power  for  them  to  do.  in  order  to  make  it  a  happy 
season  for  others.  Ihe  recollection  of  the  past 
year  may  not  be  to  many  of  us  a  pleasant  one,  hot 
we  must  endeavour  to  assuage  any  feelings  that 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  holy  and  cheerful  asso- 
ciations of  the  holy  tide.  That  good  fortune  laay 
deign  to  smile  on  us  all  in  the  coming  new  year 
we  sincerely  hope,  and  thankfully  acknowledge 
our  appreciation  of  the  progress  that  has  np 
to  this  attended  us. 
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THE  BLOW  FELL  HEAVILY. 


iealjiliy  Ifaben:  a  Starg  of  Cfo0  fifres- 


CHAPTER    11. 

I  ^.T^PH  spent  the  remainder  of  that  night 
in  wild  imaginings.  The  intensity  of 
the  agony  he  suffered  .seemed  to  crush 
fm.  The  more  he  thought  of  Margaret,  the 
ore  he  saw  cause  to  love  her,  the  more  torturing 
;came  the  thought  that  he  was  soon  to  make 
tr  wretched.  A  little  while  and  the  smile  will 
mish  from  that  cheek,  the  merry  song  die  from 
ose  lips,  the  lustre  of  those  eyes  be  dimmed, 
id  the  heart  which  now  beats  so  lightly  will  be 
•wed  down  like  his  own  in  misery. 
"  Oh,  how  am  I  to  strike  her  very  soul  to  the 

rth  hy  telling  her I  cannot !  " 

757 


Self-love  then  stepped  in  and  whispered : 

"  She  is  yours ;  she,  who  accepted  your  love  ia 
all  good  ^ith  thinking  you  a  free  man,  she  has 
a  right  above  the  false,  cruel  woman  who  stole 
the  best  feelings  of  your  heart  to  trample  on 
them,  giving  you  nothing  in  return  but  bitterness  of 
soul." 

It  was  a  terrible  waging  of  war  between  right 
and  wrong.  Could  he  bring  the  world's  cold 
scorn  on  her  devoted  head,  and  see  the  proud 
spirit  sink  under  its  unrelenting  censures.  No, 
no,  that  would  be  truly  awful. 

Towards  morning  he  threw  himself  on  his 
couch  and  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep ;  but  who  can 
describe  the  agony  of  the  awakening  when  slowly 
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one  by  one  the  facts  of  the  evening  before  paissed 
bitterly  before  him. 

Ric^ht  however  conquered,  and  he  rose  and  pre- 
pared himself  to  take  the  dreaded  journey. 

How  he  got  to  Richmond  he  never  knew ;  and, 
all  too  soon  he  found  himself  at  Beech  wood. 

Margaret  was  not  at  home.  She  had  gone  out 
with  her  aunt.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  he  went  up- 
stairs to  await  their  return. 

Who  shall  speak  of  the  agony,  the  double 
agony  of  having  to  pierce  with  one's  own  hand 
the  heart,  the  one  in  the  whole  world  we  would 
cherish  dearer  than  life  ? 

How  could  he  frame  the  bitter  truth  to  her. 
She  who  only  a  few  days  since  had  so  confidingly 
accepted  him  for  better  or  worse. 

Nearly  forty  minutes  passed  when  presently  the 
door  opened,  and  there  stood  Margaret.  With 
glad  surprise  she  had  hurried  to  welcome  him  at 
this  early  hour,  and  on  her  sweet  face  beamed 
truth  and  innocence. 

One  look  was  sufficient.  With  the  quick  eyes 
of  affection  she  at  once  saw  that  all  was  not  well 
with  him ;  his  altered,  haggard  looks  and  stifled 
sighs  alarmed  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  gasped. 

**  My  darling !  God  help  me !  God  help  us 
both  !  "  he  said,  and  his  voice  shook  with  the 
agony  the  words  cost  him.  "What  have  I 
brought  upon  your  innocent  head  ?  ** 

Then  covering  his  face  with  his  hands  he  sat 
silent. 

"  Forgive  you  I  What  are  you  saying,  Ralph  ? 
Speak!"  she  cried,  unable  longer  to  bear  the 
painful  suspense.  "  Have  you  lost  money,  Ralph, 
a  great  deal  of  money  perhaps?  but  that  is 
nolhing,'*  she  said,  growing  bold  in  her  expres- 
sions of  affection. 

At  last  he  said :  "  That  woman  has  ruined  me, 
ruined  us,  oh,  my  darling !  " 

**  Woman !  What  woman  ?  **  she  queried  sorely 
puzzled. 

"My  wife,"  he  moaned,  "my  wretched  wife. 
She  lives ;  the  story  of  her  death  was  invented  to 
ruin  my  peace." 

Great  and  terrible  though  this  communication 
was,  and  one  that  for  some  moments  left  Margaret 
speechless,  yet,  as  with  all  true  unselfish  love,  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  her  grief  was  at  seeing 
the  sufferings  of  Ralph. 

He  besought  her  to  forgive  him,  using  every 
tender  name  he  could,  for  the  pain  he  was  inflict- 
ing. 

"Forgive  you,  Ralph?  Do  not  I  well  know 
what  you  suffer ;  and  do  you  think  I  could  add  to 
it  by  unjust  reproaches  ?  " 

He  had  now  no  lover's  right  he  knew,  but  this 
was  perhaps  the  last  time  they  should  ever  meet, 
and  ne  held  her  to  his  heart. 

"  Only  this  once,  Margaret,  my  heart's  love," 
he  cried,  and  she  resisted  not ;  who  shall  blame 
her  ?  Quietly  disengaging  herself,  however,  she 
said: 

"  Now  Ralph,  it  is  over— over,"  as  if  trjjing  to 
weigh  the  depth  of  pain  in  the  word ;  "  it  must 
be  so ! " 

Margaret's  grief  was  calm,  but  the  blow  fell 
heavily.  She  could  not  at  once  realize  the  change 
that  had  come  so  suddenly  in  her  relation  to 


Ralph,  and  as  she  uttered  these  last  words  so 

emphatically  she    fell   to  the    ground  fainting. 

Ralph  placed  her  on  the  couch,  and  opening  her 

eyes  she  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  my  God,  if  you  would  only  let  me  die! " 
Ralph  had  gone  in  search  of  Mrs.  Northcote^aod 

when  he  returned  with  her,  Margaret  was  igtk 


unconscious. 


The  blow  was  too  much  for  the  fragile  tene, 
and  that  week  she  lay  on  her  bed  in  the  delmsB 
of  brain  fever,  and  for  some  time  her  life  las 
despaired  of. 

Slowly,  however,  youth  and  a  good  constitntioD 
helping,  she  gradually  recovered,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  when  she  became  strong  enough  to  take 
the  journey,  that  she  went  with  Mrs.  Northcoteto 
London,  where  we  have  seen  her  as  Dr.  McGri- 
gor's  patient. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  girl's  face,  beauti- 
ful still  in  its  wan  palor,  had  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  the  doctor. 

Over  a  week  passed  and  she  did  not  return,  and 
he  began  to  speculate  as  to  whether  anjrthipg  was 
the  matter,  when  to  his  surprise  he  received  a 
visit  from  Mrs.  Northcote.  She  had  discovered 
that  Doctor  Donald  McGngor  was  an  old  friend 
of  her  eldest  son,  who  was  then  quartered  with  his 
regiment  in  Malta.  She  said  she  would  be  glad 
if  he  could  come  and  see  her  niece  who  was  very 
weak  and  ill  she  thought. 

"  I  am  not  asking  from  impertinent  curiosity," 
said  the  doctor,  "but  has  the  young  lady  been 
suffering  mentally  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "a  fearful  trial  has 
overtaken  the  poor  child;"  and  being  glad  of 
someone  to  speak  to,  the  old  lady  opened  her 
heart  to  her  son's  friend. 

Dr.  McGrigor  listened  with  interested  atten- 
tion. 

"  What  name  did  you  say — Glenthome  ?  " 

•*  Yes— Glenthome.  Esther  Glenthome— that  is 
his  wife's  name." 

"  I  have  heard  that  name ;  it  is  certainly 
familiar  to  me,  and  somewhere,  quite  lately,  too. 
Glenthome  ?  Glenthome  ?  Not  a  comnon  name 
either." 

Even  after  the  sorrowful  story  was  finished,  and 
the  doctor  had  gone  to  see  Margaret,  whom  be 
found  very  low  and  weak,  he  still  mused  with  hb 
hands  in  his  pockets,  a  habit  that  seemed  w^ 
him  to  assist  memory. 

"ByU3eorge!"  he  suddenly  said,  taUdog  to 
himself.    "  I'm  sure  of  it." 

Leaving  the  house,  he  got  into  a  cab  and  drore 
to  S.  Thomas'  Hospital,  where  he  enquired  for  tbe 
house  surgeon  who  was  a  hiend  of  his. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  old  fellow,"  «aid  the  sorgeoo ; 
"  didn't  think  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  again  so  soon." 

"  Nor  I,"  replied  his  friend ;  "  but  the  tmtii  is 
I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me— to  give  me 
some  information." 

"Complimentary,  I  must  say,"    laughed  tbe 
other.    "  You  do  not  beat  much  about  the  bosh 
but  you  always  did  speak  your  mind,"  and  here 
he  laughed  at  some  recollections  of  the  past 

Dr.  McGrigor,  however,  seemed  so  c«oest 
that  his  friend  asked  him  what  he  wished  hna  to 
do,  for  he  was  quite  ready. 
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"  You  remember  when  I  was  here  last  Friday 
you  were  speaking  of  a  case  that  had  just  come 
into  hospital?" 

•'  The  accident  at  the  Adelphi  ?  Ah,  yes,  poor 
soul,  she  died  this  morning.  Yes,"  he  continued, 
"  I  thought  it  a  bad  case — fracture  of  the  skull 
and  injury  to  spine.  She  was  mighty  unwilling  to 
go,  too,"  added  he,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
sangfroid, 

"  What  was  her  name  ?  Can  you  remember  ?  " 
enquired  McGrigor. 

••  Well,  a  letter  was  found  having  the  name  of 
Esther  Glenthome  in  it." 

"Ah!"  said  our  worthy  doctor,  and  that 
*'  Ah  ! "  spoke  volumes.  "Now,  have  you  found 
anjTthing  to  indicate  her  whereabouts  or  her  rela- 
tions?" 

"  I  never  trouble  in  those  matters,  but  there 
were  some  letters  in  a  hand-bag,  and— and  a 
photograph,  1  think— yes— a  photograph  of  a 
man." 

"  Oh,  could  you  let  me  see  it ;  it  might  be  of 
the  i^reatest  importance  to  certain  people  1  know, 
and  in  any  case,  I  will  promise,  you  shall  have  it 
back  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Yes,  I  can  do  so  if  you  are  sure  of  its  return 
here  by  that  time ;  otherwise,  we  have  no  right  to 
part  with  what  may  be  verv  useful  for  the  identi- 
fication. We  have  had  the  case  advertised  by 
bills,  and  also  put  into  the  papers  the  last  three 
days,  but  no  one  has  as  yet  turned  up  to  claim 
her.". 

A  nurse  brought  the  desired  photograph  which 
the  doctor  put  into  his  pocket,  and  began  to  make 
his  adieux. 

**  This  is  very  mysterious,"  said  the  other.  "  Do 
you  know  anything  of  her  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not.  But  I  fancy  I  have  a  clue  to 
her  history.  You  will  have  a  line  from  me  by  the 
first  post  to-morrow." 

And  so  saying,  Dr.  McGrigor  hurried  on  his 
homeward  journey.  Stopping  his  cab  he  left  the 
photograph  in  an  envelope  with  a  note  at  Mrs. 
Northcote's  door.  The  note  gave  her  a  sketch  of 
his  afternoon's  work  and  of  the  unknown  woman. 
The  photograph  was  that  of  a  man.  young,  about 
twenty-thiee.  He  then  drove  quickly  towards 
his  own  home  for  he  knew  by  that  time  patients 
would  be  waitin?  for  him.  He  was  right,  for  he 
was  assailed  by  the  boy  who  opened  the  door. 

^*  Mrs.  Weston,  sir,  with  her  baby.  It  had  a  fit 
here,  sir.  Mrs.  Topham  and  Mrs.  Shilds  also, 
sir." 

The  doctor  hurried  in,  thinking  he  was  not  a 
moment  too  soon. 

He  had  scarcely  been  in  his  study  an  hour  when 
the  same  loquacious  boy  announced  "  Mrs.  North- 
cote,"  whom  he  at  once  received. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  have  found  you  alone,"  said 
the  lady ;  ^  *  first  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  interest, 
and  secondly  to  tell  you  I  have  been  in  quite  a 
state  of  excitement  since  last  nis^ht.  I  cannot 
make  out  the  photograph.  It  is  like  Ralph  Glen- 
thome in  a  way,  and  yet  it  is  not  striking.  It  is 
the  likeness  of  a  much  younger  noan." 

"  I  have  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Glenthome  to 
go  with  me  to  the  hospital  to  see  the  body  of  the 
woman  you  mention  in  your  note ;  "  and  here  the 
poor  lady  was  quite  overcome  by  the  strange  pro- 


ceedings of  the  afternoon.  "  It  seems  too  strange 
to  be  true/'  she  said,  as  the  tears  came  to  her 
eyes. 

"  My  dear  madam,  have  you  not  leamed  yet  in 
life  that—'  Troth  is  stranger  than  fiction  ? '  " 

"  Yes,  truly,"  she  answered,  "  even  in  my  quiet 
life  one  or  two  things  have  happened,  that,  per* 
haps,  had  they  been  put  into  a  book  would  be 
called  Xt^t  fetched:' 

How  shall  we  describe  the  scenes  that  took 
place  afterwards  ? 

Suffice  it  to  say,  Ralph  had  been  to  the  hos- 
pital and  found  the  corpse  to  be  indeed  the  re- 
mains of  his  poor  wretched  wife,  cut  off  so  sud- 
denly by  an  accident  at  the  Adelphi,  where  she 
had  been  plajHng.  He  had  no  doubt,  however,  of 
the  sequel  to  his  journey.  The  photograph,  he 
said,  while  looking  at  it,  was  the  fac-simile  of  one 
he  had  taken  in  his  first  married  days. 

Horror  was  intermixed  with  other  contending 
feelings.  Great  and  sudden  joy  have  sometimes 
as  disastrous  an  effect  on  a  weakened  system  as 
great  sorrow;  so  Margaret  had  been  kept  in 
Ignorance  until  all  was  over,  and  then  it  was 
arranged  that  Ralph  himself  should  be  the  one  to 
tell  her  all. 

It  was  indeed  strange.  To  her  it  was  as  if 
waking  from  death  to  life. 

The  girl  alarmed  those  around  her  when  Ralph 
told  his  story.  She  could  not  believe  it  at  first,  and 
wept  bitterly.  She  was  extremely  weak,  and  all 
around  her  were  afraid  what  me  consequence 
might  be. 

Little  by  little,  however,  she  became  calm,  as 
Ralph,  quietly  holding  her  hand,  convinced  her 
that  he  was  indeed  free. 

She  seemed  so  appalled  at  all  she  heard,  and 
was  so  quiet  that  Ralph  was  seized  with  a  new 
horror.  Had  all  the  terrible  events  of  late  affected 
her  mind,  so  that  perhaps  she  would  never  be  her 
old  self  again? 

"Oh,  my  Margaret."  he  murmured.  "Can 
all  these  months  of  suffering  have  destrojred  her 
love  for  me  ?  "  and  in  the  impetuosity  of  his  fears 
he  gave  vent  in  her  presence  to  his  dread. 

"Ralph,  how  could  you  think  that?"  she 
answered.  "  Nay,  dearest,  I  am  too  happy  to  be 
noisy ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  unhappy 
end  of  that  poor  woman." 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand,  "  thus  your 
charity  makes  you,  if  it  were  possible,  more 
loveable  to  me  than  ever." 

They  were  now  both  silent,  hushed  as  if  by  a 
feeling  of  awe  caused  by  the  exciting  and  strange 
events  of  the  last  few  days.  Daily  experience 
indeed  teaches  us  that  "  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction,"  and  that  "God's  ways  are  notour  ways." 

The  marriage  did  not  take  place  for  some 
months,  both  parties  agreeing  that  it  would  be 
more  seemly  to  wait  a  while. 

Many  and  many  a  time  had  Margaret  awakened 
in  the  morning  fearing  the  peace  at  her  heart  was 
but  a  dream. 

In  the  following  May,  our  hero  and  heroine  be- 
came man  and  wife,  and  though  on  Margaret's 
fair  face  there  lincfered  still  a  trace  of  that 
bitter  time  of  suffering,  Ralph  thought  it  only 
added  to  her  beauty.  A  few  weeks,  later,  they 
went  to  their  new  home  near  Ralph's  chambers ; 
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a  home  truly  blessed  with  peace  and  content- 
ment. 

Margaret  was  a  devoted  wife  and  mother, 
whose  world  was  her  home,  and  whose  true  dis- 
cerning piety  taught  her  to  raise  up  her  heart  in 
g'atitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  to  serve 
iro  in  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  home  duties,  in- 
stilling into  the  hearts  of  her  little  ones  a  love  of 
home,  that  great  safeguard  from  evil  in  the  days 
to  come,  when  temptation  would  come  to  her 
children,  as  it  comes  to  every  child  of  earth  in 
one  form  or  another. 

Many  a  merry  Christmas  was  spent  at  Beech- 
wood,  where  the  old  house  rang  with  happy 
laughter  of  the  children,  who  tormented  cousin 
John,  so  that  he  declared  he  had  no  will  of  his 
own. 

"  What  more  can  a  man  want !  "  said  the  hus- 
band, fondly  gazing  at  the  young  mother  in  the 
midst  of  her  little  ones,  for  Ralph  had  at  this 
time  a  little  son  and  daughter. 

"I  once  thought,  Ralph,"  said  Margaret, 
"  that  Christmas  would  never  be  aught  but  a  pain- 
ful remembrance." 

"  And  I,  too,  dearest,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  God 
willed  otherwise,"  he  continued,  kissing  her 
fondly ;  for  Ralph  and  Margaret  you  see  had  not 
given  up  being  lovers,  nor  are  they  likely  to,  for 
Uie  husband  thinks  each  day  shows  him  some 
new  and  loveable  trait  in  his  wife's  character,  and 
Margaret  thinks  herself  singularly  blessed  in  her 
husband. 

Before  closing  our  little  story  we  must  not  for- 
get the  good  doctor,  who  took  no  small  trouble  in 
his  efforts  to  make  the  course  of  true  love  to  run 
smooth.  There  never  was  a  more  welcome 
visitor  than  Dr.  McGrigor  at  Margaret's  home. 
He  is  married  now  himself,  and  he  always  de- 
clares laughingly  that  Ralph  and  Margaret  set 
him  the  example,  and  that  going  home  from  the 
many  pleasant  evenings  he  spent  with  them,  he 
began  to  find  the  red  light  of  his  house  not  suffi- 
cient welcome.  So  not  long  afterwards,  the 
matrons  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  north-west 
district,  were  put  into  a  state  of  mingled  curiosity 
and  excitement  at  hearing  of  the  doctor's  in- 
tended marriage. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  one,  "  it  is  Miss  Paget ;  he 
is  sure  to  try  and  marry  money." 

But  the  doctor  surpnsed  them  all  in  his  choice, 
for  his  wife  did  not  bring  a  dowry.  Truly  it  might 
be  said  that  "her  face  was  her  fortune"  only 
that  her  heart,  too,  should  be  included. 

The  doctor,  however,  was  satisfied  and  content, 
and  while  treading  the  prosperous  path  of  life  his 
wife  shared  with  him  every  trivial  joy  which  were 
mostly  acts  of  charity  and  care  to  the  poorer 
among  his  patients. 

A  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
young  wives,  and  in  their  tastes  for  elegant  pur- 
suits they  seemed  to  spread  a  witchery  of  renne- 
ment  in  their  homes. 

Minna  Abraham. 


**  Mt  boy,"  said  a  conscientious  teacher,  "  do 
you  know  the  reason  why  I  am  going  to  whip 
you  ?  "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  hopeful.  "  I  suppose 
It's  because  you're  Digger  than  I  am." 


MR.    THORNLEY'S   ROSES. 


By  Bruce   Montgomery. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

RS.  THORNLEY  required  but  a 
moment  to  recover  herself;  thcs 
she  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  fixing  an  annibilatia^ 
look  upon  the  doctor,  while  she 
played  nervously  with  her  golden  eye-glass : 

*•  I  am  distressing  you  brother,"  she  said.  "I 
am  very  sorry  that  you  should  be  engaged  about  a 
business  which  my  husband  over  the  way  has  en- 
trusted to  me.  But  you  must  learn  what  the  heart 
of  a  mother  really  is." 

Then  she  turned  to  Miss  Gaskell  and  in  measured 
tones  continued  : 

"You,  this  morning,  refused  the  hand  of  my 
son.  May  I  venture,  as  his  mother,  to  ask  yoor 
motives  for  so  surprising  a  step  ?  " 

**1  am  sorry,  madam,  that  this  should  have 
happened ;  it  was  from  pride,  miserable  pride," 
replied  Amelia  modestly;  **but  I  have  so  much 
feeling  for  your  son  that  I  will  do  anything  you 
require  in  order  to  atone  for  my  fault.  Only  per- 
mit me  one  thing ;  do  not  accept  from  anyone  but 
myself  what  he  requires  to  maintain  his  position. 
What  is  mine  is  his,  and  is  of  no  value  to  me 
unless  he  will  make  use  of  it." 

"That  is  all  very  well.  Miss  Gaskell,  now  you 
have  repented  of  your  refusal,  but  pardon  roe," 
continued  the  lady  slowly,  "  if  I  do  not  understand 
a  word  of  what  you  have  said." 

"Oh,  then,  you  do  not  know?"  cried  Amelia 
much  distressed.    "  What  have  I  done  !  " 

"What  is  it  then?" 

"  You  must  learn  it  soon,"  said  Amelia  half  to 
herself.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Thomley,"  she  continued, 
"  the  misfortune  of  one  is  sometimes  the  good  for- 
tune of  another.  Thus  goes  the  world.  Do  not 
attach  such  importance  to  the  loss  you  have  sus- 
tained; 1  will  do  all  I  can  to  make  you  forget  the 
sad  events  to  which  I  owe  my  happiness." 

"  You  alarm  me.   What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Masonius  tells  me  that  Mr.  Thoml^  has 
been  speculating  on  the  Stock  Exchange " 

"My  husband!"  exclaimad  the  lady  as  sbe 
stood  m  astonishment  before  Miss  Gaskell.  "  My 
husband  1 "  she  repeated  after  a  long  pause, "  ah. 
now  I  understand!"  she  exclaimed,  "because it 
was  foreseen  that  I  should  not  allow  my  poor  son 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  despair,  it  has  been  arranjjed 
that  the  lady  should  not  persevere  in  herdedsioo. 
Is  it  so  or  is  it  not?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  so,"  replied  the  doctor  calmly. 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  Mr.  Thomley  tad 
lost  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  Stock  Exchange," 
asked  Amelia  annoyed. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor  with  the  same  calm- 
ness.    "  Do  not  look  at  me  in  that  manner." 

"  But  why  this  untmth,  brother  ?  " 

"  You  may  well  ask,  sister.  This  nobk  heart 
was  to  be  won  at  no  less  price.  The  lover  must  be 
poor ;  but  for  this  happy  invention  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  which  any  sums  of  money  can  be 
lost,  I  should  have  been  in  a  predicmment 
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supposed  that  Edgar  had  become  no  poor  that  he 
liad  not  money  enough  to  carry  on  his  education, 
&nd  while  I  was  considering  how  I  could  help  him, 
Miss  Gaskell  came  to  my  aid  with  her  little  recently 
acquired  fortune." 

••  >yhat  a  farce  you  have  been  playing ! "  cried 
Amelia  angrily,  "and  you  are  still  exercising  your 
wits  on  me.    What  justifies  you—' ' 

*•  Do  not  dispute  my  right,  my  child,"  said  the 
doctor,  as  he  took  both  her  hands  in  his.  "You 
tia.ve  deserved  this  little  punishment  for  your 
pride ;  for  pride  it  was,  ana  whether  it  assumes 
this  or  that  form  the  thing  remains  the  same.  And 
from  this  time  we  are  your  Uncle  Masonius  and 
your  Aunt  Bertha." 

"Now  I  begin  to  understand,"  said  Mrs. 
Thomley  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream.  "You 
refused  my  son  when  he  was  rich  and  would  give 
him  your  all  and  be  all  to  him  if  he  was  poor." 

Amelia  nodded  assent. 

**  I  pardon  my  brother-in-law  this  falsehood  very 
willingly.  I  do  not  know  what  fortune  you  will 
bring  to  my  son,  but  your  heart  is  of  more  worth 
than  any  dowry.  We  receive  from  you ;  we  give 
nothing.  I  cannot  forget  the  night  when  I  first 
heard  you  sing." 

"  But  now  we  will  go  across,  that  our  candidate 
for  suicide  may  no  longer  hesitate  between  the 
rope  or  the  pistol." 

"But  stop,"  said  Mrs.  Thomley;  "we  must 
take  counsel.  We  must  conspire.  My  husband 
IS  opposed  to  the  engagement-~dear  Amelia,  he 
does  not  yet  know^ou " 

"We  must  consider  what  we  shall  do." 

"  But  when  we  are  over  there  you  will  learn  that 
your  husband  could  have  told  you " 

"Thatpstoo^ad!" 

"Yes;  but  it  is  a  fact.  Our  candidate  for 
suicide  feared  only  what  might  be  the  decision  of 
his  beloved,  and  if  she  is  willing  to  take  him  for 
her  knight " 

"Give  me  time  to  collect  myself,"  whispered 
Amelia,  as  she  cast  her  eyes  towards  her  father's 
picture. 

"Come,  sister!  She  wants  to  talk  with  her 
father,  and  requires  no  witnesses.  In  the  course 
of  an  hour  I  will  send  my  nephew  hither." 

He  then  led  away  his  sister-in-law,  who  when 
tipon  the  stairs  broke  away  from  him,  exclaiming 
that  she  had  not  yet  clasped  her  daughter  in  her 
arms. 

She  ascended  tlie  stairs  and  opened  the  door  of 
the  room  without  a  sound.  Amelia  was  kneelinc- 
before  the  writing-table,  her  face,  streaming  with 
tears,  upraised  to  her  father's  portrait  as  the 
whispered  words  escaped  her : 

"  Father,  dear  father,  your  blessing !  " 

Mrs.  Thomley  closed  the  door  quietly,  and 
retired.    Even  her  eyes  were  moist  with  tears. 

The  few  remaining  days  which  Edgar  spent  in 
his  father's  house  were  those  of  supreme  happi- 
ness. Much  too  Quickly  did  duty  call  him  to  his 
studies  at  the  University  on  which,  in  great 
measure,  his  future  position  depended. 

•*  I  shall  work  hard,  Amelia,"  he  said,  as  he 
pressed  her  hand  tenderly  on  taking  leave ;  "  1 
&aow  it  will  give  you  pleasure  if  I  return  crowned 
with  honour." 


"You  maybe  quite  easy,"  said  Adele  as  she 
took  leave  of  him ;  "  I  shall  talk  about  you  to 
Amelia  continually,  and  above  all  shall  en- 
deavour to  induce  her  to  give  me  compensation." 

"Compensation! "  said  Edgar  smiling,  "that 
would  be  something  to  be  ashamed  of." 

"And  why!  But  for  me  you  would  have 
continued  to  gather  your  fathers  roses,  till  you 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  I,  too,  my  lad-* 
do  yoa  hear?— I  opened  the  trenches  for  you, 
took  music  lessons,  let  mjrself  be  scolded  by  my 
father,  prevented  you  from  suicide,  and  finally  be- 
came a  suitor  in  your  cause — all  this  in  four  days. 
I  will— marry  also  for  you,  if  you  like." 

"  You  little  witch !    I  will  do  that  for  myself." 

"  This  is  your  gratitude !  " 

Edgar  went  off.  When  some  days  later  Amelia 
came  to  give  her  music  lesson  to  Adele,  for  with 
the  doctor's  approval  she  continued  her  occu- 

Sation  as  if  her  engagement  had  not  taken  place, 
f  asonius  said  to  her : 

"You  must  now  permit  me  to  look  into  your 
pecuniary  affairs.  You  are  alone  and  have  uttle 
knowledge  of  such  matters.  Have  you  written  to 
your  guardian  ?  " 

"  No.  Why  should  I  ?  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him." 

"  But  you  are  now  of  age,  and  he  must  give 
you  your  money." 

My  money  1  Uncle  Masonius,  it  is  not  worth 
the  trouble.    Let  him  be !  " 

"  What  ?    The  five  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  Since  we  do  not  want  them  I  have 
forgotten  them.  I  dread  intercourse  with  these 
people ;  their  condescension  annoys  me." 

"You  are  very  absurd.  But  I  will  write  to 
them  and  tell  them  how  matters  stand,  and  ask 
for  an  account  in  jour  name." 

"  On  my  part,  if  it  must  be  so  ;  but  leave  me 
out  of  the  business  as  much  as  you  can.  I  would 
rather  work  myself  to  death  than  ask  anything 
from  them." 

"  You  are  quite  right ;  but  they  must  give  you 
your  half  of  this  property." 

So  the  letter  went. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  no  reply ;  then,  on 
a  reminder  from  the  doctor,  Amelia  received  a 
short  and  cold  congratulation,  but  not  a  word  of 
the  guardian's  account. 

"  That  is  not  quite  clear,"  said  Masonius,  "to- 
morrow I  will  go  to  our  lawyer,  and  you  will  give 
me  power  to  act.    Then  I  will  be  off  to  S .' 

Dr.  Masonius  was  on  this  occasion  received  in 
a  friendly  manner.  The  spoken  good  wishes  were 
much  warmer  than  the  written  ones.  But  the 
questions  about  the  reckoning  were  always  an- 
swered by  others  as  to  the  health  of  the  dear  niece, 
and  how  she  liked  the  position  of  being  engaged. 

As  Professor  Otway  had  already  expressed  his 
doubts  as  to  the  financial  concems  of  Sir  Henry 
Mordant  the  doctor  easily  saw  the  tendency  of  all 
this,  and  amused  himself  for  a  while  playing  with 
the  baronet  and  his  lady  as  a  cat  plays  with  a 
mouse. 

Tired  of  this,  he  after  a  while  asked  in  a  very 
courteous  but  rather  abrapt  manner,  after  hear- 
ing a  repetition  of  good  wishes : 

"  But,  eood  lady,  I  should  like  to  have  some 
account  of  the  guardianship." 
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"Now?"  said  the  lady,  with  evident  annoy- 
ance. ''My  husband  will  place  all  this  before 
myniece  in  due  time." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  this  cannot  be.  The  in- 
come for  half  a  year  is  now  due,  and  must  l>e 
paid." 

"But  we  do  not  even  know  the  address,"  said 
Sir  Henry  excusingly,  and  becoming  very  pale. 

"  Do  you  require  any  address  for  making  up 
your  guardian's  account  ?  But  you  have  known 
the  address  for  three  weeks,  and  that*  has  given 
you  full  time  to  make  out  an  account  which  it  does 
not  require  more  than  a  minute  to  put  in  order." 

•  •  Doctor !  What  languac^e  I' '  said  the  lady 

proudly.  "  I  must  remind  jrou  that  such  allusions 
to  the  name  of  a  man  of  position  are  very  painful. 
We  will  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  our  man 
of  business,  and  then  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
we  will  send  to  my  niece  and  give  her  the  neces- 
sary explanations.  I  have  already  told  vou, 
Mordant,  that  you  had  better  not  interfere  in  these 
trading  concerns." 

"  Sad  to  say,  madam,  such  reproofs  are  of  no 
value.  Sir  Henry,  if  you  have  not  the  account  in 
writing  you  can,  at  least,  tell  me  how,  and  at  what 
interest  the  fortune  of  our  niece  is  invested." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,"  replied  the 
baronet,  "and  do  not  wish  this  conversation  to 
be  continued." 

"Take  care  that  our  wishes  do  not  mutually 
clash,"  said  Dr.  Masonius  rising.  "You  have 
quite  a  right  to  break  off  the  conversation  we 
carry  on  here,  but  I  have  also  ia  right  to  take  it 
up  again  before  the  magistrate.    Good  morning." 

The  doctor  could  not  but  observe  the  paleness 
of  both  Sir  Henry  and  his  wife,  but  before  they 
had  found  words  he  had  disappeared.  They  re- 
mained in  no  very  enviable  state  of  mind,  nor  was 
this  made  more  pleasant  when  a  summons 
arrived  for  them  to  appear  before  the  magistrate 
on  the  following  day,  "  In  re.  the  guarmanship 
of  Amelia  Gaskell."  The  unpleasantness  found 
relief  in  mutual  reproaches,  which  no  one  would 
have  been  more  delighted  to  hear  than  Dr. 
Masonius. 

Sir  Henry  Mordant  had  not  in  fact  made  any 
clear  distinction  between  his  ward's  portion  and 
his  own.  It  never  came  into  his  mind  that  this 
was  an  unjust  mode  of  proceeding.  He  con- 
sidered that  Amelia  had  lived  with  him,  supported 
by  his  wife,  and  that  he  had  a  claim  upon  her 
property ;  and,  besides.  Dr.  Gaskell  had  left  so 
little  that  Amelia  herself  called  it  nothing. 

Then  Amelia  went  away,  and  he  had  neard  no 
more  of  her.  He  began  to  think  of  her  as  a  per- 
son  deceased,  and  if  she  should  appear  it  would 
then  be  time  for  the  account.  In  the  meantime 
the  not  inconsiderable  legacy  fell  due  and  it  was 
treated  after  the  same  manner.  The  fortune  of 
his  wife  had  sufficed  to  satisfy  some  of  his  claims 
but  it  melted  away  like  ice  before  the  sun. 
Amelia's  portion  of  the  legacy  was  made  use  of, 
first  the  income  and  then  some  capital  was  spent. 
"  If  she  ever  comes  we  can— ^  but  who  knows 
-\i^ether  she  will  come ;  perhaps  she  is  dead !  " 
Thus  did  they  help  themselves  and  their  con- 
sciences over  the  diflBculty ;  but  it  was  not  re- 
moved, some  hundred  pounds  were  still  wanting 


and  then  arose  the  momentous  question  how  tky 
should  continue  to  live  ? 

Their  only  anchor  of  hope  in  these  painfd  or* 
cumstances  was  a  cousin  of  the  baronet's,  a  cs* 
tain  Mr.  Faulkner,  a  singular  person,  who  liied 
in  an  old  country  house  and  had  never  matded. 
Wonderful  things  were  told  of  him.  His  cnstoBi 
and  manners  belonged  to  the  middle  ages;  em 
in  eating  and  drinking,  as  well  as  clothing  he  hid 
nothing  in  common  with  modem  times. 

To  him  had  Sir  Henry  recourse.  He  cUfflbed 
the  steep  ascent  that  led  to  his  cousin's  house,  aod 
stood  panting  before  it.  As  he  rang  the  befl  his 
cousin  appeared  and  looked  at  him  enquiringly. 

"  What  the  dickens  do  you  want  ?  "  he  aaked. 

"1  want  five  hundred  pounds,"  he  replied,  for 
he  knew  that  with  his  cousin  it  was  best  to  go 
straight  to  the  point. 

"And  for  what?" 

"  To  give  to  my  niece." 

"And  why?" 

"  It  b  hers— I  have  borrowed  it." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  it  ?  " 

"It  has  been  used." 

"  Where  does  she  live  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"You  thief!" 

Sir  Henry  grew  pale. 

"  A  ward's  money  made  use  of !  The  house  of 
correction  is  your  desert." 

"  But  my  position  in  society  ?  " 

"  Position  in  society  ?  The  house  of  corrcctioo ! 
Make  use  of  money  in  trust !  Restore  it !  Go  to 
America!" 

"But  what  shall  I  do  in  America?"  died 
Mordant  in  despair. 

"  Work.  Do  you  mean  that  noble  blood  does 
nothing— ride,  hunt,  fight.  Give  a  good  ex- 
ample. Put  light  outside  the  bushel.  Take  a 
ward's  money;  shame!  Dishonour  to  noble 
blood ! " 

Mr.  Faulkner  took  a  memorandum  book  £roin 
his  pocket,  wrote  a  few  lines  on  it,  tore  the  p^« 
firom  it  and  gave  it  to  Sir  Henry  with  the  words : 

"  Give  this  to  your  man  of  business." 

The  baronet  read  it. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  he  said ;  the  prospect 
of  going  to  America  filled  him  with  horror. 

•*  Your  man  of  business  will  understand.  (^ 
ask  him." 

A  wave  of  the  hand  dismissed  Sir  Heniyi  who 
had  never  entered  the  castie  but  had  remaiaed 
outside.  The  master  of  it  entered  and  muUtttd 
between  his  teeth : 

"Miserable  creature!  Disgrace  to  a  noWe 
name  !    To  deny  right  and  du^  ?  " 

Amelia's  fortune  was  paid  down,  and  Sir  Hemy 
Mordant  and  his  wife  disappear  from  our  stocj. 
Our  best  wishes  accompany  them  that  t^J'^ 
be  guided  by  the  advice  given  them  by  their 
singular  cousin. 

But  Amelia  yet  continued  to  lead  the  same  t^ 
tired  and  industrious  life  which  she  had  done  w* 
fore  her  engagement,  only  a  littie  ^^^^ 
removed  to  the  dwelling  of  Dr.  Masonius,  wjj 
could  not  forbear  to  oflfer  the  daughter  of  hg^jj 
friend  a  shelter  till  at  last  the  young  Dr.  Edg 
Thomley  should  be  able  to  Uke  his  bride  toW 
own  house. 
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She  had  a  most  loving  recei^ion  in  the  family 
to  which  she  now  belonged,  and  Mrs.  Thornley  is 
fciardly  less  devoted  to  her  than  Adele. 

^  As  Edgar  was  once  asked  to  decide  the  ques« 
tion  of  greater  merit  in  mother  or  cousin,  he  put 
on  a  verv  thoughtful  face,  and  said  at  last  that 
they  both  had  rendered  him  the  greatest  of  ser- 
vices and  without  his  own  exertions  had  rendered 
Ixim  the  happiest  of  men. 

THE  END. 


CHRISTMAS    BELLS. 

IKE  charms  to  lull  the  dying  year, 
The  Christmas  bells  are  pealing, 
And  hark !  Once  more  from  yonder  sky 
The  Angels'  song  is  steahng ; 
For  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more 

That  strain  of  peace  and  glory 
Has  come  to  glad  the  hearts  of  men, 
To  tell  the  Blessed  Story  I 

Alas  !  that.sounds  of  strife  and  hate 

Should  well  nigh  drown  the  chorus ; 
That  earth  which  God  made  very  good, 

Lies  stained  with  blood  before  us  ! 
That  man  through  all  the  Christian  years, 

Has  wronged  and  slain  his  brother, 
As  if  the  Incarnate  had  not  come 

To  bid  us  love  each  other ! 

Alas !  that  want  is  in  our  midst, 

And  leaves  its  cruel  traces 
lo  wasted  hands  that  may  not  work, 

In  crowds  of  haggard  mces. 
That  festal  days  are  dsiys  of  dearth, 

That  homes  are  filled  with  sadness. 
Which  once,  in  better  times  gone  by, 

Were  bright  with  Christmas  gladness  ! 

Hanger  and  cold,  ho^  hard  to  bear. 

The  empty  grate,  how  dreary  I 
And  still  the  bells  are  pealing  on, 

Nor  grow  the  angels  weary ; 
And  hunger  asks  with  sinking  heart, 

"  What  means  this  high  thanksgiving — 
This  tale  of  peace,  goodwill  to  men — 

This  struggle  for  a  living  ?  " 

Oh,  blessed  Babe  of  Bethlehem 

What  answer  are  we  making  ? 
Brothers  are  dying  at  our  doors. 

And  stricken  hearts  are  breaking  : 
Thrice  blest  the  deeds  this  Christmas  tide 

Which,  selfish  love  expelling. 
Shall  make  that  home  a  "  house  of  bread," 

Where  famine  now  is  dwelling ! 

Sing  on,  sweet  angels,  though  your  song 

Floats  down  to  scenes  of  sorrow ; 
Ye  tell  of  peace,  goodwill  to  men. 

Be  this  the  strain  we  borrow : 
The  Christ  Whom  you  proclaim  is  here, 

And  shall  we  naught  afford  Him  ? 
Yes,  rather  In  His  starving  poor. 

Be  love  we  owe  restored  Him. 


THE    TELL-TALE    SNOW. 


HE  sluggard  living  in  what  he  con«> 
siders  a  country  solitude  should,  when 
there  has  been  a  fall  of  snow  in  the 
night,  break  through  his  rule  of  not 
getting  up  until  the  day  is  well  ad-' 
vanced.  Let  him  do  that,  and  he  will  not  only  get 
an  unaccustomed  appetite  for  his  bacon  :  he  will 
also  gain  a  little  insight  into  the  way  in  which  that 
half  of  his  world  lives  about  which  he  knows  so 
very  little.  Perhaps  he  will  not  care  much  for 
the  knowledge  when  he  learns  it ;  but  it  has  its 
points. 

On  going  down  to  his  door,  stifling  the  yawn  of 
which  he  makes  use  to  blow  out  the  candle  he  has 
been  dressing  by  (the  sluggard  is  not  alone  in 
hating  to  get  up  by  candle-light),  the  first  thing  he 
will  notice  is  that,  while  it  is  much  colder  than  he 
thought  it  would  be,  it  is  not  half  as  dark.  The 
sun  will  not  be  up  for  some  time  yet,  but  the  white 
snow  seems  to  throw  up  a  thin  pale  light  of  its 
own.  Or  perhaps  there  is  still  a  httle  moonlight. 
About  a  yard  from  his  door  he  comes  upon  the 
footprints  of  a  dog  which  has  apparently  been 
walking  round  and  round  the  house  until  he  has 
made  for  himself  a  beaten  track.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  whose  dog  it  was  or  what  he  wanted :  it  is 
only  clear  that  the  dog  is  not  there  now.  The 
sluggard's  own  dog  is  fastened  up  every  night  by 
the  hen-house,  where  if  he  barkefi  at  any  the  most 
desperate  robbery,  he  would  disturb  nobody.  The 
sluggard  has  been  looking  in  his  idle  way  for  rab* 
bits  lately,  the  gardener  having  complamed  that 
the  garden  was  full  of  them  and  that  they  were 
eating  the  young  cabbages ;  but  of  course  he  has 
never  come  across  any.  Now,  however,  the  whole 
garden  is  trodden  as  if  b^  a  multitude  from  a 
neighbouring  warren.  The  inference  would  neces* 
sarily  be  that  there  had  been  scores  tliere,  if  it  was 
not  well  known  how  indefatigable  a  rabbit  is, 
especially  when  there  is  snow  about,  in  trying  to 
give  the  impression  that  he  is  "  legion."  There 
have  been  hunters  out  too  since  the  snow  fell.  A 
cat  has  been  creeping  about  in  the  shrubbery,  and 
has  breakfasted  long  before  the  sluggard  was 
called.  A  drop  or  two  of  blood  and  some 
feathers — poor  blackbird  ! — are  lightly  lying  on 
the  snow.  Further  off  where  the  nela  comes  up 
to  the  garden  fence,  a  weasel  has  been  stealthily 
following  a  rabbit.  It  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  the  rabbit  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  Uack- 
bird,  and  that  the  cat  and  the  weasel  broke  their 
fast  at  about  the  same  hour.  There  is  a  gap  here 
in  the  field  hedge,  or  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it ; 
and  a  whole  troop  of  dogs  seemed  to  have  forced 
their  way  through :  a  sort  of  night  pack.  The 
sluggard  can  hardly  go  twenty  yards  without 
coming  on  the  tracts  of  some  animals;  yet  no 
living  thing  is  to  be  seen.  Even  the  poor  little 
field-mouse,  who  has  been  laboriously  dragging 
himself  through  the,  to  him,  deep  snow,  has  got 
home  again  somehow,  and  left  nothing  but  the 
neat  intaglio  of  his  tiresome  journey.  The  snow 
has  drifted  here  and  there,  and  so  rendered  in- 
scrutable the  motives  and  objects  of  what  were 
certainly  not  purposeless  wanderings. 
It  is  not  all  unlikely  that  if  the  sluggard  goes 
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luither  afield*  he  may  come  on  something  which 
will  make  him  think,  unless  Dr.  Watts  was  ri^ht  in 
saying  that  the  sluggard  "never  loves  thinking." 
There  may  he  other  revelations  of  the  night  than 
are  afforded  by  the  tracks  of  field-mice  and  rabbits. 

Going  down  the  high  road  leading  to  the  village, 
the  sluggard  comes  on  a  sudden  to  some  small 
footprints  made  in  the  virgin  snow  by  something 
wearing  a  pair  of  tiny  boots.  He  comes  on  them 
as  Robmson  Crusoe  came  upon  the  "print  of  a 
roan's  naked  foot  on  the  sand."  These  foot- 
prints, appearing  where  they  do,  are  but  little  less 
puzzling  to  the  finder.  They  are  continued  for 
about  twenty  yards,  where  the  wearer  evidently 
stood  still  for  a  while  before  returning  the  ^zy 
she  came :  as  still,  at  least,  as  she  could  stand. 
There  is  a  little  round  spot,  scarce  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  which  is  trodden  flat  and 
covered  with  impressions  stamped  by  the  little 
heels :  stamped,  perhaps,  from  vexation  at  being 
kept  waiting,  perhaps  only  to  keep  them  warm ; 
for  it  is  probable  that  the  gallant  little  lady  had 
not  long  to  wait.  Within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
little  circle  of  trodden  snow  in  which  she  stood  and 
waited,  or  fretted,  are  seen  the  prints  of  a  vast 
pair  of  hob-nailed  boots  ;  the  wearer  of  which — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it— must  have  occupied  , 
for  some  minutes  at  least  a  spot  close  to 
that  where  stood  the  ladv.  By  no  great  stretch 
of  imagination  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that 
the  occupants  of  the  two  dissimilar  chaussures 
stood  on  their  several  positions  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  The  hob-nailed  boots  also 
carried  their  wearer  back  the  way  he  came. 

The  sluggard  must  be  sluggish  indeed  if  he  is 
not  curious  to  know  who  it  was  who  went  forth  on 
such  a  night,  and  whom  she  went  to  meet.  Not 
that  the  inquirer  is  likely  to  find  out,  supposing 
him  really  to  wish  to  evaporate  the  idyllic  little 
mystery.  At  the  place  where  the  footsteps  wete 
first  noticed  going  down  the  hill  to  meet  the 
prints  of  the  hob-nailed  boots,  they  are  covered 
by  a  slight  snowdrift,  which  also  hid  them  again 
at  the  same  spot  when  she  returned.  Not  even 
one  of  Cooper^s  red  men  could  have  succeeded  in 
tracing  them  any  further.  Snow  in  its  day  has 
been  kind.  It  has  also  been  unkind.  About  300 
yards  from  the  spot  where  the  high  road  was  first 
reached  is  a  place  where  four  roads  meet.  They 
are  all  mere  countiy  roads,  leading  to  a  village  or 
two  some  miles  off  and  a  few  farm-houses  nearer 
home.  It  is  possible  that  by  careful  tracking 
the  sluggard  might  come  upon  the  footprints 
again.  But  he  will  turn  back,  carrying  his  bit 
of  romance  with  him ;  and  hoping,  if  he  be  a 
good  sluggard,  that  it  was  no  "  false  lord  "  whom 
the  wearer  of  the  little  boots  went  so  pluckily,  per- 
haps so  lovingly,  to  meet  through  the  tell-tale 
snow. 


A  CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  BALTIC. 


He  was  at  breakfast,  wrestling  with  a  piece  of 
remarkably  tough  veal.  His  wife  said  to  him,  *'  You 
always  say  there's  something  to  be  thankful  for  in 
everything.  I  fancy  you'd  be  puzzled  to  find  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for  in  that  veal."  "Notatall," 
he  cheerfully  responded,  stopping  to  breathe;  *'I 
was  just  thinking  how  gratetul  we  should  be  if  we 
coet  It  when  it  was  young." 


T  was  the  day  before  the  holy  feast 
of  Christmas.     The  December  ni 
shone  with  unwonted  mildoen  apOQ 
the  green  waves  of  the  BaltkSei,  as 
well  as  upon  the  human  beiofief the 
little  sea  coabt  town  of  Dugana,  who  woe  p- 
paring  for  the  celebration  of  the  joyful  iesbd. 
It  was  all  joy  and  happiness,  younj^  andoldfce 
longing  for  the  coming  mom.    And  joy  had  taka 
such  full  possession  of  my  heart  also,  that  that 
seemed  to  be  no  room  for  any  other  feeling.  Asd 
no  wonder  I     Had  I  not  a  few  days  befm  afiei 
long  and   severe  study,  passed  my  exanunatkn 
and  become  practically  a  doctor  ?    I  looked  te* 
ward  to  the  battle  of  life  full  of  courage,  and  ay 
heart  beat  with  desire  to  exercise  my  professioa. 

Fresh  and  happy,  my  friend  and  colleague  Bme 
and  I,  journeyed  towards  Dugana,  there  to  keep 
our  Christmas  in  the  loved  home  circle ;  aodra 
this  day  we  could  not  allow  the  lovely  weather  to 
escape  us  without  indulging  once  more  odt  dd 
passion  for  the  chase  on  the  waters  of  the  Baltic 
Sea.  We  did  not  know  whethe^  we  should  e«r 
again  be  permitted  to  ride  upon  its  rough  waves, 
and  perhaps  a  couple  of  roast  ducks  wouki  not 
be  an  unpleasing  addition  to  Aunt  Augusta's 
Christmas  dinner.  We  had  often  admired  the 
skill  with  which  she  could  change  an  old  loig 
Baltic  sea-duck  into  an  excellent  roast  for  tbe 
table. 

But  we  left  Aunt  Augusta  to  her  business,  tow 
our  rifles  and  revolvers,  and  with  well  pw'j^ 
game  bags  hastened  to  the  strand.  A  boat  wra 
a  boatman  and  a  boy  to  steer  was  soon  found,  and 
with  a  light  breeze  we  launched  out  00  to  tbe 
fresh  open  sea.  , 

Those  of  my  readers  who  pursue  this  now 
sport,  and  are  accustomed  in  a  rocking  boat  te 
chase  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  water,  kBO» 
how  exciting  are  expeditions  of  this  kind.  Cw 
destination  was  a  wide  bay,  which  led  fri» 
Dugana,  after  about  half  a  mile  into  the op*"?^' 
Thousands  of  wild  ducks  were  there,  and  bwcs 
these,  flocks  of  swans  and,  what  increased  oc 
ardour  not  a  little,  we  at  last  saw  some  seals. 

After  a  short  time  some  ducks  lay  before  «, 
which  we  strove  to  approach  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible.  We  had  got  within  about  fifty  ^ 
of  them  when  they  rose  from  the  ^*^^-  .^ 
shots  sounded  and  two  ducks  splashed  back  ttta 
the  watery  element.  One  had  been  struck  by  ^ 
bullet,  by  whom  the  other  remained  uncertain. 

•'  A  good  beginning,  TreflFer,"  cried  Brice. 

After  we  had  taken  the  two  ducks  out  of  ^ 
water,  and  put  fresh  cartridges  into  our  §^^ 
chase  could  be  continued.  Shot  ^^^^^^Vt 
fired,  most  of  them  were  given  to  the  ^^^^*^  Jj 
any  rate  within  an  hour  we  had  eleven  au<** 
our  boat.  It  might  be  about  three  o'clodt  in  me 
afternoon  when  our  boatman  suddenly  c^K^  , 

*•  To  the  right,  my  masters,  to  the  ngnt. » 
seal!  a  seal!'"  ,^ 

To  turn  our  heads  to  the  right  to  see  »*^ 
creature,  and  to  raise  our  weapons  to  our  cn^ 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  ^  ®^*2 
seemed  to  have  observed  our  pioceefflflgs  v^ 
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disappeared  under  the  water.  Brice  was  fiiUof 
aoj^er ;  he  seemed  inclined  to  spring  after  him. 
**  Be  calm/'  I  said,  **  keep  a  sharp  look  out." 
"  Sir,"  said  the  boatman,  "  if  there  is  no  more 
firing,  curiousity  will  bring  him  back  to  look 
about.  I  also  advise  you  not  to  fire  till  he  is 
quite  near,  and  you  are  sure  of  him.  He  will  cer- 
tainly stop  to  observe  you  even  if  you  send  two 
bullets  through  his  head." 

"  Oho,"  cried  Brice,  •*  captain,  if  you  bring  us 
within  forty  paces  of  the  seal  you  shall  have  a 
dollar  for  drink  money." 

'•Hoist  the  sail;  to  the  larboard,  to  the  lar- 
board !  "  cried  the  captain. 

We  threw  ourselves  flat  in  order  to  avoid  a  box 
on  the  ears  from  the  sail,  and  our  old  craft  pressed 
on  rapidly  towards  the  place  where  we  had  seen 
the  animal.  In  a  short  time  the  head  appeared 
above  the  water  about  a  hundred  paces  m  front 
of  us  and  in  the  direction  of  the  open  sea.  The 
wind  was  favourable;  it  blew  right  against  our 
backs  and  we  sailed  rapidly  towards  him. 

To  the  great  regret  of  our  captain,  the  seal, 
whose  head,  at  short  intervals,  became  more  and 
more  clearly  visible,  pursued  his  course  towards 
the  open  sea,  which  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing strength  of  the  wind  and  the  crazy  con- 
dition of  our  craft  appeared  rather  a  dangerous 
domain.  But  the  ardour  of  the  chase  prevailed 
over  every  other  thought ;  we  must  have  a  shot  at 
our  prey  and  then  we  could  return  in  time. 

The  waves  became  higher  and  higher,  the  wind 
continued  to  rise,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
our  boatman  decidedly  refused  to  proceed.  At 
our  pressing  entreaties  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  one  last  attempt. 

Fortune  was  so  favourable  that  she  brought  us 
within  shot  of  the  seal  at  about  thirty  paces  dis- 
tant. As  soon  as  the  dark  object  appeared  we 
raised  our  weapons ;  a  moment  to  take  aim.  then 
a  crack,  and  the  seal  went  down  in  a  whirlpool. 
Our  shots  had  not  merely  struck  the  water,  they 
bad  hit  the  mark  but  the  seal  had  vanished. 

To  have  waited  would  have  been  foolhardiness, 
for  oiu:  danger  increased  every  moment,  and  be- 
sides this,  darkness  approac&ed.  The  sail  was 
lowered  and  we  began  to  row  against  the  wind. 

We  neared  the  land,  but  almost  imperceptibly ; 
it  was  still  a  good  half  mile  distant.  The  wind 
became  violent,  the  clouds  which  came  heaped 
upon  each  other  rapidly  from  the  west  showed  to 
the  experienced  eyes  of  our  boatman  the  great- 
ness of  our  danger.  Should  the  storm  break  be- 
fore we  reachea  the  land,  we,  in  our  little  nutshell 
should  be  lost.  I  had  felt  no  anxiety  for  our  lives 
as  I  had  my  gun  on  my  shoulder,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  provision  in  my  game  bag;  but  the 
thought  of  this  nrade  me  cold  as  ice. 

"  Gentlemen,  down  with  your  guns ;  take  the 
oars  and  help  us  to  escape,"  cried  the  boatswain ; 
and  we  willingly  obeyed.  We  fought  against 
wind  and  waves  with  almost  superhuman  strength, 
but  the  labour  of  a  whole  hour  had  not  brought 
us  half  way  nearer  to  the  landing  place.  It  grew 
dark,  the  heavens  were  obscured,  and  a  thick 
fine  rain  drove  against  our  faces.  Then  came  a 
sudden  squall,  a  second  followed  still  more  violent, 
and  our  sail,  which  was  reefed  and  half  mast 
high,  split  in  two  with  a  crash.    It  was  fortunate 


that  it  was  so,  for  otherwise  our  boat  must  have 
been  capsized  and  we  all  hopelessly  lost.  But  in 
what  a  situation  were  we  now !  A  prey  to  wind 
and  weather  we  were  tossed  upon  the  anny 
waves,  and  seemed  to  be  drivmg  further  and  mr- 
ther  from  the  land.  The  storm  raged  ^rith  all  its 
strength,  death  upon  the  waters  seemed  our  cer- 
tain fate. 

The  boatman  and  the  steering  lad  sat  in  their 
places,  the  latter  busied  in  bailing  out  the  water 
which  rushed  into  the  boat.  Pale  as  death  Brice 
cowered  near  me,  and  pressed  my  hand.  His 
voice  was  lost  in  the  howling  of  the  storm. 

I  again  mechanically  seized  the  oars.  Even 
Brice  worked  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  while 
the  boatman  held  the  rudder.  While  larger 
vessels  seek  safety  during  a  storm  in  the  open 
sea,  ours  consisted  in  reaching  a  small  stretch  of 
sand,  and  from  thence  to  reach  the  shore  either 
by  swimming  or  wading. 

It  had  become  quite  dark,  and  we  were  all  wet 
to  the  skin.  In  spite  of  full  two  hours  work  we 
had  not  succeeded  in  reaching  the  land.  Quite 
exhausted  I  laid  down  my  oar,  and  Brice  threw 
his  into  the  boat  in  despair.  The  wind  continued 
to  roar,  and  the  waves  which  broke  over  our  poor 
craft.  Merciful  heavens!  Four  human  beings 
two  of  whom,  quite  young,  had  a  few  hours  before 
looked  into  the  future  full  of  joyful  hope.  I  sank 
into  a  state  of  dismal  brooding,  I  was  indifferent 
to  everything  about  me.  I  did  not  hear  the  howl- 
ing of  the  storm.  I  did  not  feel  the  waves  of 
water  that  broke  over  me.  I  thought  only  of  myself 
and  those  I  loved,  and  not  least  of  all  God,  the 
all  Mighty  and  Merciful ;   and  He  helped  us. 

Only  for  a  moment  did  the  moon  look  down 
upon  the  fearful  scene,  but  this  was  enough  to 
show  that  we  were  not  twenty  paces  from  the 
strip  of  sand.  This  sight  restored  all  my  strength. 
With  a  mighty  leap  I  sprang  into  the  waves,  feel- 
ing that  it  was  better  to  fight  for  my  life  with  thena 
than  to  drift  about  helplessly  in  the  boat  till  a 
pitying  wave  should  overwhelm  it  and  put  an  end 
to  my  misery.  I  was  a  ^ood  swimmer,  and  had 
already  had  a  struggle  with  the  waves  for  my  life; 
perhaps  in  spite  of  the  heavy  surf  I  might  be  able 
to  reach  the  land. 

I  put  out  ray  whole  strength,  but  yet  I  re- 
membered that  I  had  left  the  boat  with  both  my 
gun  and  game  bag.  There  was  neither  time  nor 
possibility  to  dispose  of  them.  After  very  hard 
work  I  really  felt  the  ground  under  me,  and  I 
might  have  rejoiced  had  not  the  situation  still 
been  a  fearful  one.  Wading  and  leaning  upon 
my  gun  I  got  to  the  dry  sand.  Some  heavy 
waves  sent  their  last  spray  after  me,  but  they 
broke  harmless  at  my  feet ;  they  had  no  longer 
any  power.  I  believed  myself  safe,  when  after  a 
few  steps  I  found  myself  again  in  the  water,  and 
pressing  forward  found  it  deeper  than  before,  and 
the  waves  so  furious  that  I  was  obliged  to  return. 
So  now  I  stood  upon  a  little  spot  of  sand,  the 
raging  sea  around  me,  and  everything  covered 
with  impenetrable  darkness.  Where  was  I  ?  The 
land  could  not  be  far  off,  for  no  sandbank  lay  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea,  but  how  was  it  possible  to 
get  to  it  ? 

I  had  not  long  been  thus  standing,  when  amid 
the  howling  of  the  storm  I  heard  a  cry.    The 
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thought  suddenly  rushed  into  my  mind  that  my 
friend  might  have  leaped  into  the  water  after  me. 
And  that  was  indeed  his  voice.  I  answered  him, 
felt  cautiou&ly  about  on  every  side,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  held  Brice  in  my  arms,  hardly  able  to  keep 
himself  upright  from  fatigue. 

He  also  had  observed  the  land,  had  seen  me 
leap  overboard,  and  at  once  determined  to  follow 
my  example.  He  had,  however,  been  caught  by 
stronger  breakers,  and  had  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  contending  with  them.  A  sip  from  my 
hunting-flask  restored  him  to  life,  and  so  we  two 
now  stood  freezing  and  anxious  upon  a  very 
small  dry  spot  of  sand,  surrounded  by  the  endless 
waste  of  waters.  The  boat  had  disappeared. 
Were  its  occupiers  still  living.     Who  could  tell  ? 

But  at  this  moment  our  thoughts  were  directed 
more  to  our  own  chances  of  being  rescued  than  to 
the  boat.  After  a  short  time  the  moon  again 
broke  through  the  clouds,  and  there,  hurrah! 
right  before  us  was  the  wooded  coast,  from  which 
we  were  only  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  water. 
But  this  water  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  commo- 
tion and  to  swim  across  it  in  the  darkness  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  We  were  prisoners,  and  must 
wait  till  the  daylight  should  brin^  up  escape. 
The  hours  seemed  endless  as  trembling  with  wet 
and  cold  we  walked  up  and  down  our  little  sand- 
hill. But  we  had  now  a  feeling  of  safety  and 
with  it  returned  the  desire  for  life. 

The  stoim  had  gradually  become  less  violent, 
the  clouds  were  lighter,  the  full  moon  shone  down 
upon  us  freezing  human  beings,  and  illuminated 
the  woods  upon  the  shore,  through  whose  naked 
branches  the  wind  piped  his  last  melodies.  Only 
fifty  paces  from  land  yet  prisoners  as  if  in  the 
strongest  dungeon. 

"Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  fire  a  few  shots  ? 
perhaps  someone  might  hear  them,''  said  Brice. 

"  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  wet  powder  will  bum," 
I  answered,  "but  at  least  we  will  try." 

I  raised  my  gun  and  a  shot  echoed  through  the 
night  which  was  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  surf. 

"All  honour  to  your  cartridge  and  powder 
manufacture !  "  cried  Brice. 

The  moon  only  lent  us  her  light  for  a  short 
time,  then  she  disappeared  and  we  were  again 
left  in  darkness,  Hour  after  hour  passed  away 
till  at  last  dawn  broke  in  the  east  and  Christmas 
morning  appeared.  How  many  dear  heads  had 
slumbered  softly  the  whole  of  this  holy  night 
cheered  by  sweet  dreams,  and  for  us  how  terribly 
had  the  solitary  hours  been  spent.  But  they  were 
shortened  by  the  certaint}^  that  we  should  be 
rescued  and  feeling  of  gratitude  filled  our  hearts. 

The  young  day  oecame  brighter  and  brighter. 
The  heavens  looked  down  calm  and  clear,  the 
storm  had  subsided,  but  the  waves  were  still  high 
and  rough.  We  were  in  fact  standing  on  the 
shore,  but  the  waves  raged  about  our  little  hillock 
and  made  it  an  island. 

"  Forward  I "  cried  Brice,  in  a  commanding 
voice,  and  entered  the  water  up  to  his  waist. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  the  wood.  We 
kneeled  down,  and  with  a  prayer  of  thankfulness 
looked  towards  our  desolate  island. 

"  Oh,"  said  my  friend,  "  now  I  have  had  quite 
enough  of  the  seal  family  to  last  for  my  life." 

Luck  favoured  us ;  in  a  short  time  we  came  to 


a  peasant's  cottage,  the  inhabitants  of  irludi 
showed  us  every  attention.  I  was  clothed  in  the 
garments  of  the  master  of  the  house,  my  fneod  in 
Uiose  of  his  son,  whose  dimensions  being  rather 
smaller,  he  afforded  us  all  some  arousemeat 

A  messenger  was  despatched  to  calm  the 
anxiety  of  our  friends  at  Dugana  about  tvonSei 
distant,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  made  our  appear- 
ance there.  My  fears  for  Brice's  health  voe  sot 
without  foundation;  he.  had  a  sharp  attack  of 
fever  which  however  soon  passed  away;iitBS 
delirium  he  often  repeated  the  word  "  s«d." 

But  what  had  become  of  our  coropanioos  iathe 
boat  ?  It  grounded  about  an  hour  after  our  leap. 
Its  inmates  together  with  Brice's  gun  and  our 
ducks  were  washed  into  the  sea  and  become  a 
prey  to  the  waves.  The  boatman  by  exerting  in- 
credible strength  reached  the  land,  but  no  trace 
was  ever  found  of  the  boy. 


SHERBORNE; 
or,  the  house  at  the  fodr  wats. 

By  Edward  Heneage  Bering, 

A  uthor  of  the**  Chief taitCs  Daughter  and  other  P$im,'' 
^*  Greys  Court,**  etc.^  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXXII.— (CV?»//Vf««/.) 

[rS.  ATHERSTONE  had  become 
deadly  pale,  and  trembled  eiceed- 
ingly.  Voices  innumerable  warned 
her  to  ^0  back :  others  taxed  ber 
with  bemg  infirm  of  purpose,  and 
hypocritical,  for  the  sake  of  travelliog  in 
the  company  of  the  Ardens.  "You  know," 
they  hissed  in  her  ear— "you  know  very  wdl 
that  you  will  never  take  the  step  really-«efer, 
never,  never."  She  turned  away  more  thafi 
once,  and  again  came  back  to  the  church  door- 
she  knew  not  why.  Then  she  lost  sight  of  the 
church,  and  the  town,  and  the  people  ptsang 
by.  She  only  saw  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
river,  and  the  lifeless  form  of  Alfred  Sberbone 
stiffly  stretched  on  the  bank — bis  unclosed  eyei 
fixed  in  a  ghastly  stare  that  seemed  to  say: 
"This  has  been  for  your  sake."  Then  tf  she 
gazed  on  those  eyes,  and  shuddered,  yet  desired 
to  gaze  on  them,  the  scene  changed  again  to  die 
family  pew,  once  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the  pu^ 
church  of  Hazeley,  under  which  was  the  taial 
vault  of  the  Sherbomes ;  and  a  voice  whi»ered 
in  her  ear :  '*  You  refused  it  for  him,  and  be  is 
dead;  and  you  would  seek  for  yourself  (ba!  ha!} 
what  you  don't  believe  in." 

The  voice  died  away;  the  scene  melted  into  s 
dim  reality  of  the  place  where  she  stood ;  afcfcc 
that  was  not  her  own  impelled  her  to  go  forward 
and  enter  the  church.  Then  a  great  diaage 
came  over  her.  She  knelt  down  and  P«3*^_"5* 
tally  without  effort ;  her  soul  seemed  to  expm 
her  mind  experienced  a  fortaste  of  a  new  toy 
ledge,  perfect  of  its  kind,  certain,  definite,  sati^ 
ing.  ^ 

She  had  no  knowledge  of  Catholic  doctrine  W 
she  recognized  its  whole  truth  implicitly  ;«oW| 
nothing  surprised  her,  nothing  seemed  unkat*; 
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nothing  had  the  appearance  of  being  absolutely 
new,  though  she  had  never  been  inside  a  Catholic 
church  before. 

And  what  of  the  suggestion  that  had  tempted 
her  so  powerfully,  if  not  to  resist  Grace,  at  least 
to  shrink  from  recognizing  its  presence?  It 
troubled  her  no  more.  She  knew  that  God  is 
omnisciently  merciful  in  His  justice,  and  she 
knew  what  He  had  done  for  her  when  she  was 
less  well-disposed  than  Alfred  Sherborne  had 
been  at  the  time  of  his  (^ath.  There  was  not  one 
discordant  note  in  the  harmony  of  her  mental 
prayer ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  the  stupendous  one- 
ness of  God's  perfection,  which  the  human  mind 
bv  reason  of  its  own  imperfection  is  compelled  to 
divide  into  attributes,  impressed  the  soul,  making 
her  feel  at  once  resigned  and  confident. 

When  she  came  away  she  looked  about  for  the 
Ardens,  but  they  were  gone.  It  was  half-past 
nine.  She  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  found  that 
they  had  just  finished  breakfast. 

"'l  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,"  she  said,  "but 
I  have  something  to  say  that  is  very  important  to 
myself— in  fact,  it  could  not  be  more  so.^' 

"  Do  come  in,"  answered  Sir  Rocker,  who  was 
still  much  puzzled  as  to  what  it  all  meant,  but 
felt  a  general  interest  in  whatever  it  might  be, 
liked  the  old  lady  on  her  own  account,  and  felt 
rather  ashamed  of  not  having  tried  to  bring  her  out 
of  her  seclusion  at  the  Four  Ways. 

"  But  you  have  had  no  breakfast  yet,"  said -Miss 
Arden.    "  Do  breakfast  here.    Let  me  ring." 

"  Thank  you,  not  till  I  have  said  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  I  will  not  be  long;  but  I  must 
not  be  interrupted." 

"  Nothings  disagreeable,  I  hope,"  thought  Sir 
Roger,  feehng  a  momentary  twinge  of  suspicion. 
"I  won't  be  let  in  for  along  story  of  how  the 
Hazeley  estate  passed  from  the  elder  branch  to  a 
younger  one.     it  has  done  so,  and  there  it  is." 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  attend  for  a  few  minutes,  if 
you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Atherstone,  whose  sharp 
eyes  had  seen  that  something  was  in  his  mind 
besides  the  intention  of  listening  to  her. 

"With  pleasure!"  said  he,  feeling  that  he 
had  better  hear  the  worst  at  once. 

"  When  I  went  to  Mass  this  morning,"  said 
she,  ''it  was  not  to  stare,  nor  to  appear  what 

r*ople  call,  now-a-days,  '  liberal ' — not  to  try  how 
liked  it,  as  if  truth  were  divisible  and  open  to  a 
competitive  examination  of  its  externals — nor  to 
look  like  a  Catholic  abroad,  and  be  a  Protestant 
in  England,  according  to  what  used  to  be  called, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Puseyites,  the  '  Ultra- 
marine Theory ' ;  I  went  because  I  felt  impelled 
to  go— because  God  is  so  merciful,  so  patient 
with  a  troublesome  old  woman  who  has,  at  the 
least,  hindered  the  action  of  Grace  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  that  He  gave  me  one  more  chance 
after  I  had  hesitated  even  this  very  morning.  Now 
the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  I  can't  afford  to 
waste  any  more  time — no  one  can,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  particularly  at  my  a^e.  I  must 
see  a  priest  directly ;  I  won't  leave  this  place  till 
I  do.  Will  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  it  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,"  said  Sir  Roger.  "  At  least,  I  don't 
know  any  of  them  here,  but  I  can  ask  some  one." 

"  Thank  you.  I  hope  this  act  of  charity  will 
not  make  you  late  for  the  train." 


"  Oh !  never  mind  about  that.  We  are  not 
pressed  for  time.  I  can  go  with  you  there  now, 
if  you  like— only  you  have  not  breakfasted." 

But  Mrs.  Atherstone  would  not  wait  for  any- 
thing. She  rose  from  her  chair  and  set  out  for 
the  church  with  Sir  Roger,  as  soon  as  he  had 
learned  the  address. 

'*  I  have  been  wondering,"  she  said,  as  they 
walked  alone:,  "  what  good  thing  I  can  ever  have 
done,  that  I  should  have  had  another  chance 
given  me  after  I  had  played  fast  and  loose  with 
more  than  one  before." 

She  said  this  aloud,  but  it  was  addressed  to 
herself— or  rather,  not  addressed  at  all,  for  she 
had  no  expectation  of  finding  an  answer.  Sir 
Roger,  not  being  accustomea  to  her  habit  of 
speaking  her  thoughts,  and  supposing  that  he  was 
expected  to  say  something  in  reply,  answered : 

**  You  must  have  corresponded  with  Grace.  God 
does  not  compel  people  to  accept  what  He  offers." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  to-day,"  said 
she,  **  I  was  wondering  why  it  was  offered  again. 
Well !  I  suppose  that  is  an  idle  question.  One 
can't  measure  infinite  mercjr  with  a  rule  and 
line.  The  fact  is,  I  was  musing  aloud :  it  is  an 
old  habit  of  mine,  acquired  in  solitude.  But 
there  is  another  thing  I  was  thinking  of  as  I 
walked  home  from  the  church— not  an  idle  ques- 
tion, but  a  fact,  and  a  suggestive  one.  I  never 
was  inside  a  Catholic  church  in  my  life  till  this 
morning,  and  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  Catholic 
doctrine,  except  that  the  whole  of  it  is  true ;  yet  I 
was  not  startled,  nor  astonished,  nor  puzzled. 
Nothing  impressed  me  as  being  new,  though  it 
was  all  new.  I  felt  as  if  my  mind  were  in  a  con- 
dition of  awakened  consciousness,  after  being  in 
a  dormant  state  for  an  indefinite  period.  Now 
it  strikes  me  that  this  is  natural,  and  could  hardly 
be  otherwise  if  the  mind  is  free.  How  can  that 
seem  new  which  was  the  spiritual  life  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  England  ?  How  can  that  seem  strange 
which  the  eye  of  faith  recognizes  at  once?  " 

They  had  just  reached  their  destination,  to  the 
great  comfort  of  Sir  Roger,  who,  though  much 
pleased  to  hear  such  devout  sentiments  from  his 
old  neighbour  and  new  friend  of  the  Four  Ways, 
could  find  nothing  in  his  experience  or  imagina- 
tion suitable  for  an  answer.  Mons.  le  Cur6  was 
out,  but  would  be  at  home  in  an  hour.  Mrs. 
Atherstone  left  word  that  she  would  return  at 
that  time,  and  they  walked  back  towards  the 
hotel. 

•*  Another  thing  I  noticed,"  she  began  to  say 
before  she  had  walked  many  yards. 

•'  I  wish  she  wouldn't  notice  so  much,"  thought 
Sir  Roger ;  *'  or  else  tell  it  to  somebody  else.  I 
am  not  used  to  this  sort  of  thing." 

'*  It  was  this,"  she  said.  *'  Not  only  was  there 
nothing  apparently  new,  nothing  strange  even  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass,  which  are  in  them- 
selves as  new  and  strange  as  possible  when  one 
has  been  accustomed  to  see  a  person  in  whiskers 
and  shirt- collars  get  up  into  a  reading-desk  and 
preach  the  act-of-parliament  prayers,  beginning 
with  '  When  the  wicked  man  tumeth  way  from  his 
wickedness,' — not  onl^  was  there  nothing  in  it 
apparently  new,  nothing  strange,  but  there  was 
something  in  it  all  that  made  me  feel  at  home, 
and  understand  that  I  should  feel  the  same  where- 
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ever  there  is  a  Catholic  church  throughout  the 
world." 

"Oh  yes!  one  does,  of  course,"  said  Sir 
Roger,  adding  in  his  own  mind,  "  I  fancy  that  I 
should  find  it  new,  though,  just  at  first,  pleasantly 
new,  after  what  she  describes." 

"You  think  I  am  exaggerating  the  impres- 
sion," said  she,  "but  I  am  not.  I  have  lived  too 
much,  and  had  too  much  to  do  with  hard,  unin- 
teresting realities,  to  be  carried  away  by  enthusi- 
asm." 

"But  1  didn't  say  anything,"  thought  Sir 
Roger. 

"  I  know  you  didn't  say  so,"  said  she,  sroiline. 

"What  a  dreadful  old  woman!"  he  thought. 
"  But  1  mustn't  even  think  so,  or  she  will  find  it 
out.  No  !  she  can't  have  been  deceived— she  is 
too  sharp  for  that.  Certainly  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  that  any  one  could  feel  so  at  home  at 
once :  but  then,  to  be  sure,  I  have  never  had  her 
experience." 

"You  were  surprised  at  my  [seeing  what  you 
were  thinking  about,"  said  she;  "but  it  was 
easy  enough.  I  only  supposed  you  to  think  what 
it  was  likely  that  you  would  think.  What  I  ex- 
perienced Uiis  morning  does  sound  out  of  the 
way — I  know  it  does  ;  but  then,  facts  beat  fiction 
on  its  own  ground,  and  therefore  it  is  but  natural 
to  expect  that  the  human  mind,  which  invents 
fiction,  ought  to  judge  correctly  in  questions  of 
act." 

Sir  Roger  had  a  rooted  dislike  to  abstract  pro- 
positions about  what  he  called  "people's  minds, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,"  but  he  always  understood 
the  upshot  of  them  when  thev  came  before  him 
practically.    He  answered  without  hesitation  : 

"Of  course  one  can't  guess  another  person's 
experience." 

Then  thinking  that  this  answer  had  an  unsym- 
pathetic emphasis,  he  added : 

"  But  I  can  understand  that  the  change  would 
be  so  great  as  to  make  you  forget  what  had  gone 
before." 

"  As  one  forgets  the  feeling  of  past  illness," 
said  Mrs.  Atherstone.  "  But  I  am  afraid  I  have 
been  talking  too  much  about  myself." 

" No,  no!  not  at  all,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so ;  but 
one  rousn't  forget  that  what  is  everything  to  one's 
self  is  a  very  small  part  of  everything  to  others." 

"  But  I  assure  you  now • " 

"  Then  I  will  say  just  this  one  thing  more,  and 
have  done  with  the  subject.  I  have  been  much 
impressed  with  the  propriety  of  saying  Mass  in 
Latin.  I  felt  this  at  the  time,  and  on  reflection 
since.  It  appears  to  me  not  only  expedient  be- 
cause the  faith  is  one,  and  nations  are  many,  but 
also  beautifully  symbolical  of  the  Church's  con- 
c^uest  over  the  great  pagan  empire  whose  language 
it  was.  To  my  mind  there  is  a  fitness  of  this  that 
is  very  satisfying,  so  far  as  it  goes,  if  one  thinks 
about  it :  but  what  thoroughly  satisfied  me  about 
this  was  not  anything  that  can  be  explained  or 
reasoned  upon.  I  was  conscious  of  its  being  a 
sort  of  external  help  to  feeling  at  home  in  uat 
church ;  I  was  conscious  of  its  helping  to  impress 
me  with  the  unity  of  Faith.  Here  we  are  now  at 
the  hotel.  Why  would  they  do  away  with  Des- 
sm's,   where    Sterne    wrote    his    "Sentimental 


Journey  "  ?  Don't  think  me  flippant  for  breal 
ing  off  into  such  a  question.  No ;  I  don*t  thiol 
j|rou  will— you  are  too  charitable.  Bat  the  troA 
IS,  that  the  intense  joy  that  one  ieels  at  find 
iafi:  one's  self  close  into  port  takes  off-  ooell 
balance  at  first,  and  one  becomes  egotistical--^ 
loquacious  about  one's  self,  and  over-commu 
cative  about  one's  own  feelings  and  impressio 
because — because  (don't  you  see  ?)  the  subject  i 
just  everything,  and  therefore  one  not  only  cai 
keep  one's  self  off  it  when  inclined  to  speak  i 
all,  but  one  can't  help  having  an  iocliiULtioii  U 
talk  too  much.  And* when  one  is  talkio^  w 
under  the  stimulus  of  an  intensely  strong  feelior 
that  absorbs  all  the  vigour  of  one's  heart  aod 
mind,  one  is  sure  to  say  something  that  sounds 
flippant,  and  is  out  of  place,  as  I  did  just  now- 
running  off  from  the  unity  of  the  Faith  to  Des»n's 
Hotel.  So  it  is  ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  natural,  for 
somehow  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  have  helped 
it." 

"Certainly.  Most  natural.  lam  sure  I  con- 
gratulate you  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Sir 
Roger. 

They  had  entered  the  hotel,  and  were  passing 
the  door  of  his  sitting-room.  She  made  a  stately  i 
curtsey  of  the  last  century,  and  was  going  on.        | 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  he  said.  "You  will 
find  my  daughters  there.^' 

"  But  I  shall  be  in  the  way — you  will  be  setting 
out  presently." 

"  No,  not  to-day.  It  is  too  late,  and  my  eldest 
daughter  is  tired.  She  has  not  quite  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  typhus  fever  she  cao^ 
in  London  last  June." 

"  I  had  better  go  in,  certainly,"  thought  Mrs. 
Atherstone;  "for  I  have  not  yet  asked  him  the 
direction  of  this  great-nephew  of  mine,  who  has 
turned  up  with  a  foreign  name." 

And,  in  order  not  to  lose  that  most  uaoertus 
and  slippery  thing— an  opportunity,  she  «ss 
going  to  ask  the  question  as  they  enteral  tl« 
room;  but  female  tact,  so  seldom  at  faidlll^Ht 
own  sphere  of  action,  told  her  that  she  iM^lhllff 
not  do  so  just  then. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  mome^  said 
Sir  Roger  to  Mary  Arden,  who  thereupofllit  the 
room  with  him. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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